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INTRODUCTION.— MI8'C]^]^I,A^EQpe_^ATE^4.Iia'|AND  PLAN  OF  PRES- 

Recent  Rapid  Develojtoerit;  eE'  £wrm'favement;.>£or  Industrial  Training  in 
Schools. — Arrangem*4l! -of  Report,' fihd"  contents  of  present  Volume,  modi- 
fied by  reason  of  this  activity. — Summary  of  Part  I. — Reception  accorded 
to  the  first  volvmie  of  this  Report. — Reviewed  in  home  and  foreign  press.— 
Interest  shown  in  the  accounts  of  the  new  movement  in  education.  — Letters 
concerning  the  Report  received  by  the  Bureau  from  many  home  and  foreign 
correspondents. — Letters  inserted  from  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  John  Gr. 
Whittier,  Henry  Barnard,  Ex-U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  John 
Sparkes,Head  Master,  South  Kensington  Art  Schools,  London,  England. — 
Resolutions  approving  this  Report,  passed  by  the  Art  Department  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  1886  and  1887. -^Intimate  relation  between 
the  American  Press  and  the  Common  Schools. — The  several  editions  of  Part 
I  of  this  Report. — (In  Memoriam. — John  Dudley  Philbrick,  ll.d. — Charles 
Callahan  Perkins,  Esq. — Professor  Walter  Smith. ) — Kindergartens  in  San 
Francisco  and  other  cities. — An  Ideal  Orphans'  Home  in  Baltimore. — Some 
advantages  possessed  by  private  schools  and  institutions  in  testing  educa- 
tional ruethods. — PubUc  school  educators  may  profit  by  results  of  such  ex- 
periments.— ' '  Home  Study  in  Drawing  and  Instructioii  by  Correspondence  " 
for  teachers  in  Public  Schools. — Need  of  strictly  defining  the  nomenclature 
of  the  new  education.— The  report  made  by  the  Committee  on  Pedagogy  to 
the  National  Association  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, 1890,  given  in  Appendix  "L"  of  this  volume. — Extracts  from  pamphlet 
criticising  this  report  of  the  committee. — This  introductory  chapter  is  thus 
used,  in  part,  as  a  supplementary  "Appendix"  to  this  volume. — Extracts 
from  Superintendent  Seaver's  report,  Boston,  1880. — Extracts  from  Super- 
intendent MacAlister's  report,  Philadelphia,  1889. — Industrial  Training  in 
the  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1890. — Annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association,  December,  1890.— Relation  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion to  Economics. — ^Value  of  Free  Common  Schools  as  set  forth  by  the 
President  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Remarks  on  the 
necessity  of  popular  education  in  a  Republic  by  Hon.  Randall  Lee  Gibson, U.S. 
Senator  from  Louisiana. — Tulane  University  tersely  described  by  Rev.  A.  D. 
Mayo. — Edward  Everett  on  Common -Schools. — A  Technical  School  of  Pot- 
tery to  be  opened  in  connection  with  the ' '  School  of  Industrial  Art "  in  charge 
of  Mr.  L.  W.  Miller,  in  Philadelphia. — Other  technical  Art  Trade  Schools  in 
the  United  States. — ^Annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
held  in  Philadelphia,  February,  1891.  Paper  by  Dr.  MacAlister.^The  com- 
ing World's  Fair  to  be  held  in  Chicago. — "  Teaching  in  Three  Continents." — 
Boston  "  Conference  on  Manual  Training  "  held  April,  1891. — Arrangement 
of  contents  of  the  present  volume.^-The  chapters  analyzed. — Plea  for  the 
restoration  of  the  art  idea  in  elementary  education. — SilUman,  Agassiz,  and 
Newell,  the  pioneers  in  introducing  laboratory  methods  in  teaching  the  Nat- 
ural Sciences. — The  Appendices  described. — The  first  ten  chapters  of  this 
volume  deal  with  the  questions  referring  to  the  new  movement,  as  discussed 
by  educators. — The  final  ten  chapters  are  mostly  given  to  the  contemporary 
history  of  the  introduction  of  some  forms  of  industrial  training  in  schools  in 
various  places. — The  Appendices  are  arranged  in  logical  order,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible.— This  abundant  material,  collected  from  many  sources,  American  and 
European,  will,  it  Bilgii^(hb;ft(Miimsti&^lti  to  American  Educators. 
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ton schools. — Mr.  Koyl  initiates  manual  training  in  the  High  School  in 
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New  York  City  a  large  rnanufacturing  centre. — Incitements  to  the  promotion  of 
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dustrial  Work  held  in  New  York  City  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associa- 
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^  educators. — list  of  Officers  for  1886-'87. — The  Industrial  Education  Asso- 

ciation of  Baltimore. — Preliminary  meetings  referred  to  in  previous  chapter. 
— The  society  fully  organized  and  committees  appointed  December  8,  1887. 
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of  methods  and  of  expenses.— List  of  Oiflcers.— Cooking  taught  in  public 
schools.— Account  of  Boston  "Kitchen  Schools,"  under  the  patronage  of 
Mrs.  Hemenway.— Report  on,  written  by  Miss  Homans,  of  Boston,  and 
read  by  Dr.  Grady,  President,  befpre  the  Industrial  Education  Association 
of  BaltimoBi.— The  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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The  origin  of  the  typical  Manual  Training  School  in  the'United  States.— The  first 
free  public  manual  training  school  in  the  United  States  established  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland.— Various  forms  of  special  schools  incorporating  manual 
training  features,  established  in  difEerent  cities.— Public  manual  training 
schools  in  Baltunore,  Toledo,  Omaha,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland.— The  first 
pubhc  suggestion  of  adopting  these  schools  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem made  by  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  State  Superintendent  of  Maryland.— The 
introduction  in  the  United  States  of  the  typical  manual  training  schools,  due 
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Training  School. — President  John  T.  Morris,  of  the  City  Board,  active  in 
promoting  the  new  school.— Early  movements  in  promotion  of. — Professor 
Woodward  invited  to  deliver  an  address  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. — 
President  Gilman  heartily  endorses  this  movement. — Approved  by.  city 
authorities  in  1883. — First  circulars  and  programmes. — School  opened  Marph 
,  3,  1884. — History  of  first  weeks. — Visits  to  the  school.— The  school  visits 
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inserted  from  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  John  G.  Whittier,  Henry  Barnard,  Ex- 
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a  supplementary  "  Appendix  "  to  this  volume — Extracts  from  Superintendent 
Seaver's  report,  Boston,  1889 — Extracts  from  Superintendent  MacAlister's 
report,  Philadelphia,  1889 — Industrial  training  in  the  schools  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1890 — Anniial  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  De- 
cember, 1890 — ^The  Relation  of  Industrial  Education  to  E!conomics — Value  of 
Free  Common  Schools  as  set  forth  by  the  President  of  Tulane  University,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana — Remarks  on  the  necessity  of  popular  education  in  a  Re- 
public, by  Hon.  Randall  Lee  Gibson,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Louisiana — ^Tulane 
University  tersely  described  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo — Edward  Everett  on  Conunon 
Schools — ^A  Technical  School  of  Pottery  to  be  opened  in  connection  with  the 
"  School  of  Industrial  Art,"  in  charge  of  Mr.  L.  W.  Miller,  in  Philadelphia — 
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held  in  Chicago — How  American  Schools  impress  a  visiting  educator  from 
Australia — "  Conference  on  Manual  Training,"  held  in  Boston,  April,  1891 — 
Arrangement  of  contents  of  the  present  volume — The  chapters  analyzed — 
Plea  for  the  restoration  of  the  art  idea  in  elementary  education — Silliman, 
Agassiz,  and  Newell,  the  pioneers  in  introducing  Laboratory  methods  in  teach- 
ing the  Natural  Sciences — The  Appendices  described — ^The  first  ten  chapters  of 
^  this  Volume  deal  with  the  questions  referring  to  the  new  movement,  as  dis- 
cussed by  educators — The  final  ten  Qhapters  are  mostly  given  to  the  contempor- 
ary history  of  the  introduction  of  some  forms  of  industrial  training  in  schools 
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The  most  notable  characteristic  movement  in  the  development  of 
elementary  education  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  few  years  that  have  passed  since  the  first  volume  of  the 
present  Report  was  printed,  is  that  which  seeks  to  introduce  in  all 
schdols  some  form  of  Manual  and  Industrial  Training. 

Owing  to  the  urgency  and  growth  of  this  movement,  the  beginning 
of  which  is  referred  to  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  Part  I,  the 
present  volume  of  this  Report  has  been  largely  rewritten;  so  that  only 
the  first  chapters  of  the  text  of  the  volume,  as  originally  prepared, 
are  retained,  with  a  single  Appendix  (Appendix  "K"). 

This  volume  (Part  II),  with  contents  as  announced  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  Part  I,  most  of  which  will  now  appear  in  Part  III,  was 
ready  for  the  printer  when  Part  I  was  published.  Owing  partly  to 
an  insufficient  force,  fully  occupied  with  the  routine  duties  and  regu- 
lar publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  entire  labor  of  prep- 
aration of  original  matter,  compilation  of  material,  and  revision  of 
proofs  of  this  Report,  has  beeii  undertaken  by  the  author  and  editor, 
with  the  aid  of  a  single  copyist,  whose  conscientious,  efficient,  and 
valuable  services  he  would  here  gratefully  acknowledge.* 

Those  familiar  with  the  first  volume  of  the  present  special  Report, 
more  particularly  with  the  "  preliminary  papers  "  prefixed  thereto, 
hardly  need  to  be  reminded  that  in  the  freedom  and  fullness  with 
which  the  topics  under  discussion  are  presented  and  considered  by 

*  The  typographical  excellence  is  to  be  credited  toCapt.  Henry  T.  Brian,  Foreman 
of  Public  Printing,  and  to  the  careful  proof-reading  and  technical  skUl  exhibited  by 
his  courteous  assistants  in  the  Government  Printing  Office.  It  is,  perhaps,  due  to 
these  gentlemen  to  state,  further,  that  for  peculiarities  of  punctuation  and  capital- 
ization, old  fashioned,  or  otli^/rj^jt^^etf^ifij/ff^itf^^^^port  is  alone  responsible. 
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the  author,  the  present  work  departs  very  widely  from  the  pattern 
of  the  ordinary  statistical  reports  issued  under  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; which  deal  only  with  the  history  and  statistics  of  estab- 
lished institutions,  and  simply  seek  to  set  down  statements  of  facts, 
uncolored  by  the  opinions  of  their  compilers.  These  reports  of  arid 
statistics,  usually  found  very  dry  reading  by  the  general  public, 
serve,  however,  most  important  uses;  and  are  invaluable  to  the  spe- 
cialists with  whose  subject  they  are  occupied,  and  the  legislators  for 
whose  information  they  are  compiled. 

Many  of  the  volumes  technically  called  "reports,"  which  issue  from 
certain  offices  of  the  Government  such,  for  example,  as  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
Life  Saving  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  are,  however,  very 
different  in  purpose  and  character,  and  are  often,  though  usually 
written  for  specialists,  not  without  interest  and  value  to  the  general 
reader.  Some  of  these  publications  resemble  rather  the  occasional 
reports  made  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Great  Britain,  appointed 
to  investigate  some  subject  of  immediate  interest,  than  the  typical 
reports  of  statistics,  common  to  all  Governments,  such  as  are  those 
referred  to  above. 

The  purposes  and  province  of  the  present  work  are  such  that  a 
report  of  that  type  would  not  be  possible;  since  these  first  two  vol- 
umes, at  all  events,  are  largely  given  to  the  consideration  of  proposed 
changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  deal  with 
subjects,  the  methods  of  teaching  which  are  not  settled;  nor,  are  the 
subjects  themselves,  as  yet,  fully  accepted  by  all  educators,  as  legit- 
imate objects  of  study  in  any  or  in  all  grades  of  the  public  schools. 

It  is,  then,  concerning  certain  educational  theories  and  experiments 
that  are  just  at  present  occupying  the  attention  of  educators  all  over 
the  civilized  world,  with  which  these  two  volumes  have  to  do. 

In  regard  to  these  proposed  changes  in  educational  methods  and 
the  collateral  questions  which  have  been  raised  in  their  discussion 
by  educators  during  the  preparation  and  progress  of  this  Report,  in- 
formation has  been  widely  sought  from  every  quarter.  The  control- 
ling purpose  of  the  author  being  to  call  attention  to  the  varying 
phases-of  the  development  of  this  new  movement  and,  especially,  to 
direct  attention  to  the  purpose  which  animates  many  of  the  ear- 
nest advocates  of  one  feature  of  this  general  movement,  and  which 
threatens  the  destruction  of  that  ideal  of  Industrial  Art  Education, 
to  promote  which  ^St^f^^^SJi^fi/il^^Sf^^  ^^^  Report  when  its 
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preparation  and  publication  was  first  ordered  by  the  Senate  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  view  of  recording  all  the  essential  phases  of  the  move- 
ment every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  reports  of  all  important" 
discussions,  and  to  collect  from  every  available  source  all  possible 
information  likely  to  be  of  use  to  those  wishing  to  know  what- the 
advocates  of  "  The  New  Education "  undertake,  and  hope,  as  well 
as  to  set  down  what  has  been  by  them  already  accomplished. 

In  the  present  volume  whose  size  precludes  the  insertion  of  any 
preliminary  essays,  the  author  is  responsible  for  the  several  "Intro- 
ductions," and  for  the  running  comments,  accompanying  the  quoted 
extracts  in  the  body  of  the  book,  and  in  the  appendices,  which,  as  in 
the  previous  volume,  may  be  readily  recognized  by  the  different  type 
used;  all  original  matter  by  the  author  of  the  Report  being  printed 
in  long  primer  type,  while  quoted  matter  is  in  brevier. 

It  may  be  well  further  to  State  that,  as  the  edition  for  general  dis- 
tribution of  the  first  volume  of  this  Eeport  was  not  available  for 
the  public  till  early  in  1887,  although  the  imprint  on  it,  as  on  the 
Senate  edition,  was  1885,  it  seems  desirable  to  insert  in  the  present 
volume  all  matters  germane  to  it,  down  to  the  latest  possible  moment 
before  it  is  put  in  type;  and,  for  this  reason,  this  "Introduction"  is 
also  made  use  of  as,  in  some  sort,  an" additional  "Appendix." 

A  SUMMARY   OP    THE    PLAN  AND  CONTENTS   OP  THE    PIBST  VOLUME 

OP  THIS  REPORT.. 

The  plan  of  the  several  volumes  of  this  Report,  with  their  Appen-_ 
dices,  was  given  in  detail  in  the  Introductory  chapter  of  Part  I.~  > 

This  opening  volume  comprised  four  main  divisions:  First,  a 
series  of  original  essays,  filling  some  230  pages,  and  entitled  "The 
Democracy  of  Art,"  "Preliminary  papers  upon  the  relations  of  Art 
to  Education,  Industry,  and  National  Prosperity,"  in  which  topics 
germane  to  the  Report  as  a  whole  were  considered.  Second,  the 
history  of  "Drawing  in  Public  Schools,"  occupying  some  384  pages, 
and  giving,  in  detail,  the  account  of  the  movement  initiated  by  Dr. 
Philbrick,  Mr.  0.  0.  Perkins,  Professor  Walter  Smith,  and  their 
coadjutors  in  Massachusetts.  Third,  "Statistical  Tables"  of  Art, 
Schools  and  Art  Museums  in  the  United  States,  showing  the  num- 
ber and  condition  of  those  institutions  as  existing  in  July,  1882. 
Fourth,  a  series  of  Appendices,  "A"  to  "H,"  filling  405  pages,  and 
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comprising  a  varied  store  of  historical  and  coiltemporaneoTis  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  subject,  derived  from  American  and  Euro- 
pean authorities.  The  purpose  kept  in  view  in  the  preparation  of 
this  work  has  been  to  place  in  the  hands  of  educators  remote  from 
access  to  large  libraries  the  fullest  and  freshest  information  concern- 
ing the  topics  under  consideration,  much  of  which  has  not  yet  found 
its  way  into  Libraries,  being  contained  in  addresses,  discussions,  and 
like  ephemeral  forms.  On  mooted  questions  the  views  of  the  best 
authorities  on  both  sides  are  given,  in  the  hope  of  furnishing  for  the 
student,  and  the  official,  the  information  requisite  to  the  formation 
of  an  intelligent  judgment.  An  Index,  filling  some  twenty  pages, 
completes  the  volume. 

FAVORABLE  RECEPTION  ACCORDED   TO   THE   FIRST  VOLUME  AT  HOME 

AND    ABROAD. 

The  reception  accorded  to  this  volume  by  American  and  European 
Educators,  by  the  Reviewers,  and  by  the  American  press  generally, 
has  been  most  gratifying.  The  fact  that  the  London  Times,  and  the 
London  Morning  News,  both  gave  ia  their  issues  of  September  20th, 
1886,  a  leading  article  to  the  consideration  of  this  volume,  within  a 
week  after  it  reached  England,  was  commented  on  as  remarkable  by 
other  English  journals.  The  work  was,  also,  about  the  same  time 
quoted  before  a  Committee  of  Parliament.  The  distinguished 
French  Educator,  M.  Buisson,  gave  a  careful  review  of  the  book  in 
The  Revue  P^dago^que.*  Shiro  Akabani,  the  accomplished  secre- 
tary of  the  Japanese  Legation  then  in  Washington,  translated  a  por- 
tion of  it  into  Japanese  for  the  use  of  the  home  government, 

CORRESPONDENCE  CONCERNING  THIS  REPORT. 

Many  letters  in  relation  to  it  were  received  from  the  home  and  for- 
eign correspondents  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  showing  a  very 
general  interest  in  the  experiments  recorded,  and  in  the  new  de- 
'parture  taken  by  advanced  educators  in  the  United  States — as  shown 
by  the  endeavor,  begun  in  Massachusetts,  and  rapidly  extending  in 
other  States,— to  introduce  and  develop  Industrial  Art  Traiaing  as 
a  component  part  of  all  elementary  Education. 

From  these  valued  evidences  of  their  approval  by  representative 
educators  the  four  letters  which  follow  are  selected.     The  first  is 

*  Revue  Pedagogique,  Paxis,  March  15th,  1887.    See  pages  268-273. 
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from  the  veteran  educator  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  ex-United  States 

Commissioner  of  Education,  whose  early  efforts  to  introduce  the 

study  of  drawing  into  the  common  schools  are  recorded  in  Part  I  of 

this  Eeport.* 

Haetford,  Conn., 

June  8th,  1886. 
Dear  Mr.  Clarke: 

Your  valuable  book  on  Art  and  Industry  came  duly  to  hand.  I  have  not  been  in 
the  reading  mood  or  opportunity  since,  to  master  its  contents,  but  I  have  glanced 
through  the  contents  and  index  (my  way  of  taking  a  survey  of  the  field  covered  by 
any  great  book),  and  am  amazed  at  the  thoroughness  with  which  you  have  done 
your  work — all  of  it  is  of  historical  value,  and  the  whole  Report  will  constitute  the 
book  of  reference  on  this  important  subject. 
Yours  truly, 

Henry  Barnard. 

This  letter  from  the  venerated  poet  Whittier,  contains  an  affec- 
tionate tribute  to  the  memory  and  worth  of  Dr.  Philbrick: 

Oak  Knoll,  Danvers,  Mass., 

6th  Mo.,  18,  1886. 
I.  Edwards  Clarke,  Esq.: 

Dear  Friend:  I  have  been  teading  thy  able  and  exhaustive  Report  on  Art  and 
Industry,  with  great  interest.  Such  a  work  was  needed  and  it  has  been  nobly  done. 
I  cannot  but  admire  the  evidence  which  it  affords  of  conscientious  thoroughness 
and  complete  mastery  of  the  subject  in  all  its  details.  It  cannot  fail  to  do  much  to 
hasten  the  day  when  Art  shall  be  the  hand-maid  of  American  Education  and  In- 
dustry, and  a  true  civilization  shall  keep  pace  with  material  prosperity. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  sentiment  quoted  in  thy  title  page  from  my  lamented  friend 
and  neighbor  John  D.  Philbrick.  f  It  should  be  seen  in  letters  of  gold  on  every  school 
house  in  the  land. 

Heartily  thanking  thee  for  sending  me  thy  volume,  I  am  truly  thy  friend, 

John  G.  Whittiee. 

The  following  lines,  written  by  the  aged  and  honored  historian 
of  America,  possess  exceptional  interest  by  reason  of  his  criticism  of 
the  public  buildings  in  the  city  of  "Washington : 

Washington,  D.  0., 

June  6th,  1886. 
Dear  Mr.  Clarke: 

You  could  not  have  given  a  copy  of  your  volume  to  any  one  who  would  value  it 

more  than  I  do.     That  Art  is  an  affair  of  a  people,  of  every  great  people,  is  my 

fixed  faith;  and  I  am  glad  that  it  has  in  you  an  able  and  eloquent  expounder.    I 

have  desponded  as  I  ride,  or  walk  through  our  public  squares;  and  I  sigh  at  the 

Sight  of  oiu-  pubhc  buildings,  raised  at  a  greater  expense  than  the  best  buildings 

elsewhere.    The  capitol  is  peculiar  and  historically  interesting;  but  the  rest  have 

respectively  cost  more  money  than  the  best  buildings  in  Spain  or  in  Italy,  and  yet 

with  what  worth  1-    You  propose  the  right  remedy. 

Gratefully  and  truly  yours 

Geo.  Banceopt. 

*See  Part  I,  pages  8-13. 

f  "  No  system  of  education  is  truly  solid  and  sound  and  democratic  which  does  not 
make  it  possible  for  the  child  of  superior  merit,  however  poor,  to  mount  to  the  high- 
est round  of  the  educational  ladder." 
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The  letter  froin  Mr.  John  Sparkes,  the  distinguished  Head  Master 
of  the  South  Kensington  Art  Schools,  is  especially  prized  both  by- 
reason  of  his  approval  of  the  statement  given  in  Part  I  oi>'"the  aid 
given  by  the  English  government  to  education  in  the  Industrial  and 
Fne  Arts,*  and  of  his  endorsement  of  the  credit  given  to  Haydon, 
as  the  early  advocate  for  governmental  aid  to  Art  Instruction,  f 

South  KENSiNaioN,  Science  and  Art  Department. 

'July  mh,  1887. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  splendid  and  exhaustive  book  on  Art  Education  has  given  me 
much  pleasure  and  much  cause  for  thought.  The  history  of  the  subject  is  dealt 
with  by  a  master  and  I  congratulate  you  as  well  as  your  readers  on  the  accurate 
i  jl  and  full  account  that  is  therein  of  the  progress  and  origination  of  our  system — but 
especially  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  placftig  Haydon  in  his  proper  position  as  the  far 
seeing  agitator  for  government  a;rt  instruction.  I  will  endeavor  to  send  you  a 
recently  published  syllabus  of  the  present  method  of  grouping  the  art  subjects  of 
elementary  schools  into  standards;  rather  a  formal  thesis  which  has  had  rather  a 
deterrent  effect  on  the  teachers. 

I  also  send  you  a  copy  of  my  book  on  the  history  of  the  Schools  of  Art.  of  which 
I  beg  your  acceptance. 

I  am,  dear  su-,  with  much  esteem  very  sincerely  yours, 

John  Sparkes. 

To 
Col  I.  Edwards  Clarke. 

THE   PRESS   AND   THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

These  various  evidences  of  appreciation  were  indeed  gratifying ; 
but  it  is  in  the  fact  that  the  religious,  educational,  and  secular  press 
of  the  United  States,  thought  proper  to  publish  long,  thoughtful, 
carefully  written  reviews  of  this  volume,  followed  in  many  cases,  by 
editorials  relating  to  the  main  topics  treated  in  the  work,  which  is  of 
the  greatest  significance  and  value ;  because  it  shows  the  wide-spread 
interest  on  the  palrt  of  the  press,  not  only  in  the  special  subject  of 
the  introduction  of  a  new  study  in  the  schools,  but  also  a  vital  in- 
terest in  whatever  relates  to  the  progress,  development  and  pros- 
j)erity  of  the  common  elementary  schools  of  the  country ;  the  schools 
of  the  people.  Such  an  interest  is  as  natural  as  it  is  general,  for  the  un- 
paralleled circulation  of  the  public  newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
as  compared  with  those  in  any  other  country,  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  general  dissemination  among  the  people  of  a  knowledge  and 
taste  for  reading  which  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  free  public  schools, 
wherein  every  child  may  be  taught  to  read. 

*See  Part  I,  Appendix  "F." 

t  See  Part  I,  Appendix  "A,"  Paper  VI. 
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By  a  jealous  watchfulness  over  the  -welfare  of  these  free  elemen- 
tary schools,  the  local  press  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  the 
people  at -large,  and  its  own  prosperity. 

The  interest  felt  in  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  the  study  of 
drawing  in  the  schools,  which  was  the  topic  of  this  first  volume,  has 
been  followed  by  a  more  general  interest  in  the  suTasequent  develop- 
ment of  that  initial  movement,  namely  :  the  introduction  of  indus- 
trial training  in  all  schools,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present ' 
volume ;  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  secure  for  it  as  thoughtful 
consideration  as  was  given  to  the  one  which  it  follows. 

RESOLUTIONS  IN  APPROVAL   OF  THIS   REPORT   PASSED    BY    THE  ART 
DEPARTMENT   OF  THE  NATIONAL   EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  formal  resolutions  passed  by  the  Art  Department  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  during  the  annual  meetings  held  at 
Topeka,  Kansas,  July,  1886,  and  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  July,  1887,  are 
here  quoted  in  evidence  of  the  oflBLcial  recognition  by  American  edu- 
cators of  the  importance  and  value  of  the  topics  which  form  th«  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  Report. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Art  Department,  at  Topeka,  on  July ' 
16th,  1886,  Professor  Ordway,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  extremely  valuable  report  on  Art,  by  Col.  I.  Edward--  Clarke, 
A.  M.,  is  worthy  of  a  wide  circulation,  and  that  the  Art  Depaxtment  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  respectfully  requests  the  U.  S.  Senate  to  authorize  the  pub- 
lication of  extra  copies  for  distribution  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  resolution  was  carried.* 

The  edition  of  extra  copies  as  asked  for  in  the  above  resolution 
was  subsequently  ordered  by  Congress;  and  the  volumes  allotted  to 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  were  duly  distributed  under  direction  of 
Col.  N".  H.  R.  Dawson,  then  Commissioner  of  Education. 

At  the  following  session  of  the  Art  Department,  held  July  13th, 
1887,  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation in  Chicago,  "  Mr.  Walter  S.  Goodnough,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Art  Department  to  the  recent  publication 
of  the  Report  on  Art  Education,  and  to  the  volumes  to  follow,  and 
offered  the  following  resolution:  " 

*  The  Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, session  of  the  year  1886,  at  Topeka,  Kansas.  Published  by  the  Association 
Salem,  Mass.;  Observer  book  and  jol)  print,  No.  1  City  Hall  Avenue,  1887;  Pp.  605, 
(See  page  439.) 
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Resolved,  1st.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  in  session  sft  Chicago,  that  the  Report  on  "  Art  and  Industry: 
American  Education  in  Fine  and  Industrial  Art,"  prepared  by  Col.  I.  Edwards 
Clarke,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  is  a  document  of  the  greatest  value  to 
all  interested  in  this  subject,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  public  documents 
ever  issued,  being  an  encyclopedia  of  information  on  all  that  had  been  accomplished 
up  to  the  date  of  its  issue,  and  containing  valuable  papers  on  the  economic,  aesthetic, 
and  educational  value  of  tlje  subject. 

2d.  That  It  is  the  unanimous  voice  of  this  Department  that  Volume  I,  now  out, 
which  has  already  received  world-wide  attentibn,  should  receive  the  widest  possible 
circulation,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  public  educator  in  the  land. 

3d.  That  the  volumes  to  foUow  should  be  given  to  the  public  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  , 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Mason  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  others,  and  unanimously  adopted.* 

THE   SEVERAL  EDITIONS   OF   PART  I. 

The  reception  accorded  to  this  volume  by  the  press  of  America 
was,  doubtless,  the  inciting  cause  which  led  Congress  to  order  the 
issue  of  another  edition  of  this. report  of  5,000  copies  for  distribution 
by  Congress  and  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  first  edi-~ 
tion,  as  it  is  a  "  Senate  Document,"  was  of  the  usual  limited  numljer  - 
of  such  documents  (1,900).  The  volume  reviewed  by  the  press,  of 
which  only  a  small  number  (250)  were  issued  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  was  entitled  "  Industrial  and  High  Art  Education  in 
the  United  States,"  "  Part  I,  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools,"  and 
the  book  is  generally  reviewed  under  that  title.  As  this  title  proved 
confusing,  since  the  work  was  not  intended  to  treat  of  "Industrial 
Education,"  but  of  "  Industrial  Art  Education,"  and  especially  as 
the  Bureau  of  Education  had  just  a  little  before  published  a  special 
report  on  "  Industrial  Education  in  the  United  States,"f  the  title  of 
this  largetand  later  edition  was  changed  to  avoid  further  ambiguity 
to  "Art  and  Industry" — "American  Education  in  Fine  and  Indus- 
trial Art."  When  it'  is  recorded  that  the  Senate  document  is  enti- 
tled "Art  and  Industry;"  "Instruction  in  Drawing  applied  to  the 
Industrial  and  Fine  Arts,  as  given  in  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  in  the  Public  Schools  and  other  Public 

*  The  journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
)tion,  session  of  the  year  1887,  held  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  Published  by  the  associa- 
tion, Salem,  Mass.;  Observer  book  and  job  print,  No.  1  City  HaU  avenue,  1888;  Pp. 
839.    (See  pages  554-5.) 

f  Industrial  Education  in  the  United  States.  A  special  report,  prepared  by  the 
IT.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office.  1883. 
Pp.  319, 
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Educational  Institutions  in  the  United  States;"  "Part  I,  Drawing 
in  Public  Schools,"  the  bibliography  of  this  one  volume,  already- 
issued  in  three  editions,  may  be  considered  complete,  if  the  fact  of 
an  issue  of  a  private  edition  of  some  thirty-three  extra  copies,  printed 
on  heavy  paper,  with  the  "  Industrial  and  High  Art "  title,  is  noted. 

THE  VOLUMES  OF  THIS    REPORT    OF    NECESSITY    REFLECT    CONTEM- 
PORARY  MOVEMENTS. 

A  work  relating  to  a  contemporary  movement,  the  preparation  and 
printing  of  whicTi  co-^rs  several  years — a  part  being  stereotyped 
each  year,  so  that  changes  in  that  portion  of  the  text  are  impossi- 
ble^— becomes  in  itself  an  object  lesson,  and  is  a  sort  of  geological 
record,  as4t  were,  of  the  successive  impulses  and  phases  of  the  move- 
ment whose  progress  it  essays  to  record.  The  volumes  of  this  Report 
,  are,  in  themselves,  striking  illustrations  of  such  changing  phases; 
but  perhaps  no  better  evidence  of  the  progress  in  the  general  appre- 
ciation of  art  by  the  American  public  can  be  found  than  is  indicated 
by  the  difference  between  the  wording  of  the  title  of  the  Senate  doc- 
ument written  in  1880  and  the  title  of  the  same  volume  as  it  appears 
in  the  last  edition  ordered  by  Congress.  In  the  former,  "Drawing" 
is  made  the  prominent  and  essential  feature  of  the  whole  Report, 
as,  in  fact  it  is;  being  the  foundation  study  of  all  forms  of  artistic 
training,  as  well  as  of  technical  engineering  and  the  mechanic  arts 
in  general.  The  relation  of  drawing  to  the  Fine  Arts  seems,  how- 
ever, somewhat  subordinated  in  this  first  title,  for  "Art,"  before  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  meant,  as  commonly  understood,  only  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  engraving.  Architecture  was  hardly  thought  of 
as  included;  and,  probably,  to  the  large  majority,  art  meant  simply 
pictures,  and  was  held  to  be  only  a  superfluity  and  a  luxury,  and, 
as  such,  enervating  and,  on  the  whole,  not  desirable. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  immepse  revolution  in  the 
popular  comprehension  of  the  meaning  and  application  of  art  which 
was  the  result  of  the  comprehensive  display  made  by  the  art-produc- 
ing nations  of  the  world  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  In  all  the  varied 
applications  of  art  to  objects  of  use  or  ornament,  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  was  the  greatest  educational  influence  that  has  ever  ap- 
pealed to  the  American  people.  It  is  doubtful  if  without  that  influ- 
ence any  general  popular  interest  in  the  introduction  of  drawing  in 
the  schools  could  have  been  aroused. 
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.  m  MEMORIAM. 

In  the  progress  of  any  work  wMcli  extends  over  a  term  of  years, 
and  in  which  a  number  of  persons  are  concerned,  the  one  unchange- 
able fact  of  mortality  is  certain  to  be' forced  upon  the  attention  of 
even  the  most  careless  observer.  The  history  of  the  present  work 
has  pUDved  no  exception  to  this  rule,  rather  does  it  furnish  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  universality  of  the  law  from  which  no  mortal 
finds  exemption.  During  the  preparation  of  the  first  volume,  their 
friends  were  called  to  mourn  the  untimely  death,  as  it  seemed  in 
each  case,  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stetson,  Mr.  George  Ward  Nichols, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Wyllys  Elliott,  names  well  known  in  the  literature 
of  art  and  education;  each  of  whom  had  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  progress  of  this  Report  and  had  contributed,  more  or  less,  to  its 
contents. 

The  volume  as  completed  might  be  fitly  termed  a  memorial  of  the 
public  services  to  education  rendered  by  the  three  distinguished  men, 
the  history  of  whose  pioneer  efforts  for  the  introduction  of  Industrial 
Art  Drawing  in  the  public  schools  is  therein  recorded  at  such  length ; 
and  their  approval  of  the  work  as  finally  published,  was  eagerly 
hoped  for  by  the  author. 

While  the  printed  sheets  were  awaiting  bitoding,  the  author — liim- 
self  then  utterly  prostrated  by  long-continued  overwork  and  hopeless 
of  recovery — was  shocked  and  distressed  by  the  news  of  the  decease 
'on  February  3nd,  1886,  of  the  one  man,  to  whose  prescience,  enthus- 
iasm, and  energy,  the  initiation  of  the  whole  movement  for  indus- 
trial art  education  in  America  was  due  !  * 

John  Dudley  Philbrick,  ll.  d. 

Few  names  connected  with  the  development  of  free  public  schools 
in  America  shine  with  greater  effulgence  than  that  of  John  Dudley 
Philbrick,  LL.D.,  sometime  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.  A  man  possessed  of  rare  sagacity,  joining  to  quick 
perception  of  coming  needs  conservative  habits;  of  courteous  pol- 
ished manners  and  graceful  diction,  he  was  a  master  of  debate;  using 
a  keen  rapier  rather  than  a  blunt  bludgeon  of  speech,  and  charming 
his  adversaries  as  well  as  his  audience,  he  often  prevailed;  where  a 
less  accomplished  debater  would  have  failed. 

*See  Part  I,  p.  231. 
ART — VOL  2 III 
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Next  to  the  reports  by  Horace  Mann,  tlie  forty-five  printed  reports 
by  Dr.  Philbrick,  while  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Boston, 
stand  pre-eminent  in  the  official  educational  literature  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Dr.  Pkilbrick,  was  appointed  a  special  agent  of  the  State  to  organ- 
ize and  exhibit  the  admirable  educational  and  science  display,  made 
by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1876.  Representing  American  education  at  the  Exposi- 
tions of  Vienna,  and  Paris,  having  been  a  Special  Commissioner  of 
Massachusetts,  United  States  Honorary  Commissioner  and  member 
of  the  International  Jury  at  Vienna,  in  1873;  Director  of  the  United 
States  Exhibition  of  Education,  and  a  member  of  the  International 
Jury  at  Paris  in  1878,  Dr.  Philbrick,  already  well  known  to  them  by 
his  reports,  and  by  the  reputation  of  the  schools  of  Boston  under  his- 
superintendence,  became  personally  known  to  the  leading  educators 
of  Europe;  who  appreciated  and  honored  him  no.  less  than  did  his 
own  countrymen. 

The  admirable  showing  made  by  the  American  Educational  Ex- 
hibit in  Paris,  was  largely,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  the  careful  prepara- 
tion of  material  made  here  in  an  incredibly  short  time  under  his  di- 
rection and  guidance,  reenf  orced  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  John  ■  Eaton,  who  gave  to  him 
the  facilities  of  this  Office,  and  aided  him  in  all  possible  ways.  The 
arrangements  in  Paris,  and  the  excellent  catalogue,  which  aided  so 
greatly  to  its  appreciation  by  the  public,  were  wholly  due  to  Dr. 
Philbrick. 

Ever  willing  to  welcome  any  new  thing  which  offered  improvement 
ip.  the  methods  of  the  schools,  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  time,  money, 
and  strength,  in  the  endeavor  to  pi'omote  the  introduction  of  such 
methods — all  of  which  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of  his  early  efforts 
to  win  a  place  for  drawing  in  the  curriculum  of  the  common  schools — 
he  was  always  so  far  from  letting  enthusiasm  overpower  discretion, 
he  was  so  capable  of  patience,  so  willing  to  bide  his  time,  that  men 
came  to  have  confidence  in  his  judgment;  and  he  was  able,  in  the  end, 
to  draw  to  his  support  the  strongest  and  best  men  in  the  community. 

When  he  had  thus  secured  the  co-operation  of  Charles  C.  Perkins, 
Esq.,  and  of  the  Rev,  A.  A.  Miner,  D.  D.,  his  long  desired  plan  for 
the  introduction  of  the  study  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in  the  public 
schools  of  Boston,  and  Massachusetts,  became,  at  last,  possible  of 
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■aGcomplishment..  How  this  was  effected  lias  been  told  at  length  in 
the  previous  volume  of  this  Report.  The  personal  character  of  the 
man,  his  integrity,  and  conscientious  devotion  to  duty,  combined 
with  his  unaffected  kindness  of  heart,  and  the  interest  he  took  in 
those  associated  with  him,  whether  as  pupils,  teachers,  or  co-work- 
ers, won  the  confidence  and  affection  of  all.  In  the  defence  of  the 
rightful  claim  of  every'  child  in  America  to  a  free  education,  he 
stood  ever  ready,  like  Great  Heart  in  Bunyan's  Allegory;  and  proved 
himself  a  lineal  and  worthy  successor  of  Horace  Mann. 

[n  this  connection,  these  words  by  Mr.  Whittier,'in  a  letter  re- 
ceived as  these  pages  are  in  the  printer's  hands,  are  pertinent:  "I 
have  no  doubt  thou  hast  done  justice  to  the  memory  of  our  noble 
friend.  Dr.  Philbrick.  He  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  who  feel 
that  education  is  the  vital  necessity  of  our  country  North,  and 
South." 

HONORS  AWARDED  TO  DR.  PHILBRICK  IN  EUROPE. 

The  esteem  4n  which  Dr.  Philbrick  was  held  in  Europe,  was  par- 
tially shown  by  the  honors  awarded  to  him  personally  at  the  close  of 
the  Paris  Exposition,  in  1878.  He  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  the  gold  palm  of  the  University  de  France.  The  ancient 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  honored  itself  by  conferring 
upon  this  leading  American  educator  the  Doctorate  of  Laws. 

The  success  of  the  exhibition  of  American  education  made  at  Paris 
under  his  direction,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  high  awards  were  given  to  it;  a  number  in  excess  of  the 
like  awards  made  to  any  other  country  except  France. 

THE  STORY  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

The  story  as  told  by  Mr.  Tucker,*  of  the  early  life  of  this  New 
Hampshire  boy  struggling  persistently  to  get  a  thorough  education, 
is  full  of  interest;  as  the  story  of  the  typical  New  England  boy  of  a 
half  century  ago.  A  like  insight  into  the  early  home  life  of  Horace 
Mann,  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  from  himself,  quoted  on  page  72  of 
this  volume.  The  love  of  learning,  that  eager  desire  for  knowledge 
which  formerly  characterized  the  New  England  youth,  is  emphat- 
ically shown  in  each  of  these  characteristic  instances. 

Really  entering  upon  his  life  work  on  graduating  from  Dartmouth 

*  See  Memorial  Volume,  pages  3-27. 
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College  in  1843,  although,  for  some  years,  he  cherished  the  intention 
of  entering  the  legal  profession;  Mr.  Philbrick,  as  a  successful  teacher 

'  in  Boston  schools,  as  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Con- 
necticut, and  as  State  Superintendent  of  that  State,  had  shown  his 
great  qualities  as  an  educator.  Called  again  to  Boston,  in  1857,  to 
assume  the  superintendency  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  he, 
for  eighteen  years,  organized,  directed,  and  built  up  the  schools,  until 
their  superiority  was  admitted  by  the  whole  world.  Resigning  the 
^perintendency  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  was,  after  a  short  period 

,of  needed  rest,  again  chosen  to  this  position  March  1st,  1875,  holding 
it  until  March  1st,  1878,  when  his  official  career  was  closed. 
For  ten  years  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 

•  cation.  He  was  prominent  in  the  counsels  of  those  who,  in  1863,  or- 
ganized the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  and  was  till  his 
death  a  member  of  its  Corporation  and  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion. He  was  a  trustee  of  Bates  College,  for  ten  years.  A  member 
of  the  various  State  Educational  Associations  of  Connecticut,  and 
Massachusetts,  as  well  as  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
Dr.  Philbrick  was,  in  turn,  chosen  President  of  each.  He  received 
the  degi-ee  of  LL.D.  from  Bates  College,  in  1873,  and  of  D.  C.  L. 
from  St.  Andrews  University,  Scotland,  in  1879.  Born  at  Deerfield, 
New  Hampshire,  May  37th,  1818,  he  died  at  his  residence  ia.  Danvers, 
Massachusetts,  on  February  3nd,  1886. 

PUBLIC  TRIBUTES  IN  MEMORY  OF  THIS  LOVED  AND  DISTINGUISHED 

EDUCATOR. 

As  a  token  of  respect  to  his  memory  the  public  schools  of  Boston 
were  closed  on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  February  4th.     His  funeral 
was  largely  attended  by  educators  from  Boston,  and  from  all  over, 
the  State. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  18^6,  the  regular  issue  of  "  the  Journal 
of  Education,  Boston  and  Chicago,"was  almost  wholly  given  up,  as 
a  "  Memorial  Number,"  to  tributes  to  the  life  and  works  of  John 
Dudley  Philbrick;  consisting  of  letters  from  some  thirty  of  the  lead- 
ing educators  of  the  United  States,  giving  their  estimate  of  the  man 
and  his  works.  Among  these  witnesses  were  some  who  had  been 
fellow  students  at  Dartmouth,  many  who  had  been  associated  with 
him  as  pupils,  or  teachers,  and  others  who  had  known  him  as  fellow 
superintendents.  While  each,  it  may  be,  dwelt  on  some  different 
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phase  of  the  work  of  the  educator,  all  agreed  in  their  estimate  of  the 
ready  sympathy  and  genuine  kindness  of  the  man.  General  John 
Eaton,  LL.  D. ,  President  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  and  ex-United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  bore  testimony  to  the  apprecia- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  foreign  educators;  John  G.  Whittier, 
his  friend  and  neighbor,  to  his  earnestness  in  the  faith  that  in  the 
education  of  all  citizens  lies  the  only  hope  of  preserving  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people;  Dr.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education,  recited  in  detail  his  great  work  in  Boston; 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  dwelt  upon  the  tenderness  of  his  friendship  and 
declared  that  his  reports  were  "  luminous  with  insight  into  the  re- 
lations of  practical  methods  to  the  history  of  pedagogy; "  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  A.  Miner,  and  Mr.  John  S.  Clark,  bore  testimony  to  his  dis- 
tinguished services  in  the  introduction  of  industrial  art  drawing  and 
in  the  founding  of  the  State  Normal  Art  School;  Mr.  William  E. 
'Sheldon,  gave  a  full  page  to  extracts  from  his  educational  writings, 
and  to  a  list  of  his  published  works.  He  pronounces  the  Report  on 
City  School  Systems  in  the  United  States,  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,*  as  the  work  which  will  probably  be 
considered  his  masterpiece. 

The  issue  of  this  number  of  the  "Journal  of  Education"  as  the 
memorial  of  a  single  individual,  was  an  unusual  tribute  to  the  gen- 
eral interest  this  man  had  aroused.  This  American  tribute  was 
followed,  a  month  later,  by  an  appreciative  article  on  Dr.  Philbrick, 
in  The  Revue  Pedagogique  of  Paris,  written  by  M.  Buisson,  the  dis- 
tinguished French  educator,  f 

A  public  memorial  service,  arranged  long  in  advance,  was  held, 
under  direction  of  the  Boston  Masters'  Association,  on  November 
5th,  1886,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Public  Latin  School  Building, 
Warren  avenue,  Boston,  Superintendent  E.  P.  Seaver,  presiding. 
Mr.  Gilman  H.  Tucker,  of  New  York,  spoke  of  the  "Early  life  and 
Education  "  of  John  Dudley  Philbrick  ;  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.  D.,  of 
Boston,  followed  with  an  address  on  his  "Life  and  Character ;"  and 
Professor  Wm.  T.  Harris,  gave  a  discourse  on  his  "  Public  Services." 
The  Japanese  Minister,  E.  Kuki,  sent  a  letter  regretting  his  en- 
forced absence;  and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  ability  and  kindness 

*  Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  1 ,  1885,  City  School  Sys- 
tems in  the  United  States.  By  John  D.  Philbrick,  LL.D.  Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printmg  Office,  1885,  Pp.  307. 

t  Revue  Pedagogique,  March  15,  1886.     See  page  245  et  seq. 
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of  Mr.  Philbrick,  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  on  the  Inter- 
national Jury  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  Later,  a  memorial  volume 
was  published*  containing  these  addresses ;  as  well  as  many  of  the 
letters  given  in  the  Journal,  and  the  important  paper,  read  by  Dr. 
Philbrick,  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  in  1884,  enti- 
tled "  The  Reform  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  of  Teachers." 

This  brief  summary  of  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  the  educa- 
tional work  accomplished  by  Dr.  Philbrick,  during  his  active  life  as 
an  educator,  suffices  to  show  that,  important  as  his  services  were  in 
introducing  industrial  art'  drawing  into  the  public  schools  of  America, 
and  in  thus  initiating  the  remarkable  movements  partially  de- 
scribed in  these  two  volumes,  they  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the 
contributions  made  by  him  to  the  development  and  success  of  free 
public  school  education.  It  was  his  broad  experience  as  a  practical 
educator,  combined  with  his  full  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  education,  which  gave  such  weight  to  his  words  in 
favor  of  this  study  of  industrial  art  drawing. 

Charles  Callahan  Perkins. 

Two  of  the  earliest  copies  of  the  first  volume  of  this  Report  were 
forwarded  as  soon  as  received  from  the  binder,  one  to  Walter  Smith, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  art  department  of  the  newly  founded  Tech- 
nical College,  in  Bradford,  England,  and  one  to  Charles  C.  Perkins, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts  ;  the  two  men  who,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Philbrick,  had  accomplished  the  great  work  recorded  in 
that  volume.  From  Mr.  Perkins,  duly  came  a  letter  of  acknowledg- 
ment which,  in  view  of  the  soon  coming  tragic  close  of  his  life,  is 
here  inserted  in  the  belief  that  its  modest,  sincere,  and  kindly  words 
will  give  a  truer  impression  of  the  charming  character  of  this  dis- 
tinguished man,  than  could  any  words  of  eulogy.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  this  man,  who  speaks  so  modestly  of  his  own  works, 
was  at  that  very  time,  perhaps  the  only  American  writer  on  art 
topics  who  was  recognized  as  an  art  authority  in  European  art  cir- 
cles, this  quality  of  his  note  will  be  appreciated.     He  says  : 

Newport,  July  2nd,  1886. 
Deak  Colonel  Clarke:  Owing  to  the  irregularity  of  my  movements  lately,  I  did 
not  receive  your  most  valuable  gift  until  day  before  yesterday.     As  yet  I  have  only 
had  time  to  dip  into  the  pages  of  the  handsome  volume — No.  6  of  the  limited  edi- 


*A  Memorial  of  the  Life  and  Services  of  John  D.  Philbrick.     Edited  by  Larkin 
Dunton  LL.  D.,  Head  Master  of  the  Boston  Normal  School,  Boston;  New  England 
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tion — a  fact  which  gives  additional  value  to  the  copy,  inasmuch  as  it  impUes  special 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  giver.  This  also  you  have  shown  in  quoting  so 
much  from  reports  and  lectures  of  mine— thereby  leading  me  to  believe  that  some 
of  my  work  in  the  past  has  not  in  your  opinion  been  valueless. 

I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  a  little  proud  and  pleased  of  such  practical  proof  of 
your  good  opinion. 

The  book  seems  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise  of  a  subject  deeply  interesting  to  all 
who  wish  their  country  well, — and,  indeed,  to  people  in  every  part  of  the  world 
who  have  the  cause  of  education  at  heart. 

You  are  indeed  to  be  congratulated  on  the  termination  of  a  task  of  such  magni- 
tude and  importance. 

Most  truly  and  gratefully  yours, 

Charles  C.  Pkrkins. 

A  few  short  weeks  after  the  above  words  were  penned,  the  writer, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  in  Windsor,  Vermont,  was 
suddenly  killed  in  a  run-away  accident  while  riding  in  a  carriage 
with  his  host,  who  was  also  seriously  injured.  By  this  distressing 
event  was  removed  from  among  men  one  who  had  proved  himself 
an  ideal  citizen.  Possessed  of  ample  fortune,  he  had  not  hesitated 
to  devote  his  time  and  his  efforts  in  every  good  work,  to  the  service 
of  the  Community  in  which  he  lived.  He  gave  not  only  of  his 
money,  his  influence,  his  example,  but  that  rarer  gift,  without  which 
all  the  others  are  comparatively  worthless,  he  gave  himself. 

For  thirteen  years  Mr.  Perkins,  was  an  active  member  of  the 
school  committee  of  Boston,  annually  elected  thereto  by  a  large 
majority  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  was,  practically,  the  permanent 
chairman  of  the  standing  committee  on  drawing  and  music.  It  was 
owing  to  this  fact  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  so  much  towards 
the  successful  introduction  of  drawing  in  the  schools.  He  had 
already  effected  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  music  in  the  Boston 
public  schools.  It  is  by  reason  of  his  efforts  in  thus  initiating  this 
new  departure  in  public  school  education,  that  his  name  is  imper- 
ishably  inwrought  in  the  history  of  the  movement  known  as  "the 
New  Education." 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  Philbrick,  we  have  seen  the  typical  New  England 
country  boy  intent  on  gaining  an  education  in  spite  of  every  obstacle. 
In  the  instance  of  Mr.  Perkins,  we  have  an  example  of  a  different 
and  more  unusual  experience.  We  have  here  one  who,  with  every 
advantage  of  fortune  and  training,  has  availed  himself  of  them  all; 
and  then  has  freely  given  to  the  community  the  benefit  of  his  cult- 
ure, and  made  himself  an  active  civilizing  force. 
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LIFE   WORK   AND   PUBLIC   SERVICES. 

Charles  Callahan  Perkins,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on 
March  1st,  1833.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1843,  and 
went  at  once  to  Europe,  where  he  buSied  himself  in  the  study  both  of 
music,  and  painting;  studying  the  latter  in  the  studio  of  Ary  Scheffer 
in  Paris.  At  intervals  he  resided  in  Europe  for  some  years,  once  for 
twelve  years  continuously,  from  1857  to  1869,  passing  mucH  time  in 
Italy  in  the  serious  study  of  art.  In  1864,  some  of  the  results  of  this 
study  were  given  to  the  world  in  two  handsome  volumes  on  the 
"Tuscan  Sculptors,"  a  work  which  at  once  gave  him  high  rank 
among  the  leading  art  writers.  While  in  Europe,  he  learned  etching, 
and  the  illustrations  in  ".Tuscan  Sculptors"  as  well  as  in  his  later 
important  work,  published  in  1867,  on  the  "Italian  Sculptors,"  were 
etched  by  himself^  a  number  of  them  from  his  own  drawings.  In 
1867,  he  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1868, 
a  corresponding  member  of  ,the  French  Institute.  He  was  made  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  1874, 
and  of  the  New  England  Historical  Society,  in  1876.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  lover  and  student  of  music;  a  projector  of  the  Boston 
Music  Hall,  to  which  he  gave  the  colossal  statue  in  bronze  of  Beetho- 
ven. He  was  president  of  the  Handel  and  Hayden  Society,  for 
eleven  years;  president  of  the  Boston  Art  Club,  for  ten  years;  a 
founder  and  the  "honorary  director"  of  the  Musuem  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston.  The  office  of  sole  "Honorary  Director"  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  was  created  in  recognitioii  of  the  eminent 
services  rendered  to  the  museum  by  Mr.  Perkins,  and  ceased  when 
he  no  longer  held  it.  He  was,  also,  a  life  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York.  His  voice,  pen,  and  purse  were  ever 
at  the  service  of  these  various  interests.  Freed  from  the  need  of 
earning  money  for  himself,  he  was  industrious  in  public  duties; 
though  holding  no  political  or  governmental  official  positions,  other 
than  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee.  In  the  arduous  work  of 
introducing  Drawing  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  he  was,  as  has  been 
abundantly  shown  in  the  previous  volume  of  this  Report,  ever 
watchful  and  earnest. 

In  view  of  the  pronounced  opposition  to  the  movement,  made  by 
some  artists,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Perkins,  so  well  known  for  his  art 
abilities  and  knowledge,  was  an  enthusiastic  promoter  of  the  move-' 
ment,  was  of  great  weight  in  influencing  public  opinion. 
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It  was  through,  his  acquaintance  with  the  South  Kensington  au- 
thorities that  Professor  Walter  Smith,  was  selected  by  them  as  the 
best  teacher  in  England  to  introduce  drawing  into  a  new  country. 
It  was  largely  due  to  his  cordiail  co-operation  and  hearty  support,  that 
Dr.  Philbrick,  and  Professor  Smith,  were  able,  in  spite  of  serious  op- 
position, to  procure  the  establishment  of  the  State  Normal  Art  School  5 
and  to  gain  a  foothold  for  Drawing  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  and 
in  the  schools  of  the  State.  He  was  a  consistent  friend  and  supporter 
of  Professor  Walter  Smith,  through  all  his  official  life  in  America, 
and  through  the  complications  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  re- 
turn of  that  remarkable  man  to  England. 

A  PROLIFIC   AUTHOR  ON  ART   TOPICS. 

Mr.  Perkins,  was  widely  recognized  as  an  able  art  critic,  and  author. 
In  addition  to  many  papers,  addresses,  talks,  and  communications  to 
the  press  on  art  subjects,  he  published  no  less  than  seven  impor- 
tant works  upon  Art.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  ci-itical 
editor  of  the  "Cyclopedia  of  Painters  and  Painting,"  a  large  and 
beautifully  printed  work  in  four  volumes. 

AN  IDEAL  CITIZEN. 

With  all  these  interests,  and  with  large  social  demands,  Mr.  Per-  , 
kins  nevertheless  found  time,  for  many  years,  to  give  to  arduous 
service  in  behalf  of  the  schools  of  Boston.  How  many  citizens 
similarly  situated  have  so  high  an  idea  of  their  civic  duties,  and 
are  equally  ready  to  sacrifice  personal  comfort  and  tastes  to  their  per-- 
formance?  The  death  of  such  a  citizen  is  a  grave  loss  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  has  lived..  The  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Perkins, 
caused  general  sorrow;  not  only  to  his  immediate  circle  of  relations 
and  friends,  but  to  all  who  had  occasion  to  know  of  his  great  useful- 
ness and  his  beneficent  life.  Happy  the  City,  and  the  Country,  that 
can  number  such  citizens!  The  accident  which  terminated  the  life 
of  Mr.  Perkins,  happened  on  August  25th,  1886. 

To  the  present  writer  this  loss  came  not  only  as  a  personal  sorrow, 
but  as  a  calamity  to  the  work  on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  in  the 
execution  of  which  he  had  so  often  occasion  to  gratefully  appreciate 
the  cordial  interest  shown,  and  help  freely  afforded,  by  Mr.  Perkins. 
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Professor  Walter  Smith,  Art  Master. 

The  fact  that  no  acknowledgment  came  of  the  receipt  of  the  copy 
of  the  first  volume  which  had  been  sent  to  Professor  Smith,  at 
Bradford,  England,  occasioned  some  surprise;  but  the  sad  reason 
for  this  omission,  owing  to  his  long  and  alarming  sickness,  was  not 
known  for  many  weeks,  until  announced  in  a  touching  letter  by  the 
daughter  of  Professor  Smith;  in  which  the  statement  was  made  that 
he  had  received  the  volume  and  looked  over  it  with  much  interest, 
purposing  to  acknowledge  it  himself  by  a  letter,  which  he  had  sev- 
eral times  begun  to  dictate,  but  was  never  able  to  complete.  The 
writer  further  stated  that  it  was  only  because  it  was  then  evident 
that  her  father  could  never  complete  it,  that  she  had  written.  This 
letter  was  followed  a  few  days  later  by  another,  containing  the  sad 
announcement  of  the  decease  of  her  father. 

So,  in  a  few  short  months,  as  before  indicated,  the  three  men,  the 
story  of  whose  remarkable  aiid  successful  undertaking  was  told  at 
length  in  that  volume,  had  passed  from  earth!  "They  rest  from 
their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

It  was  with  a  painful  sense  of  loss,  that  the  work  of  preparing  this 
Report  was  again  taken  in  hand. 

They,  meanwhile,  wander  together  in  Elysian  lands  ! 

Those  whose  wisdom,  enthusiasm,  and  experience  had  constantly 

aided  and  stimulated  the  writer,  were  no  more.     The  very  movement 

they  had,  with  marvellous  skill  and  force,  inaugurated;  was  already 

in  danger  of  being  misdirected.     How  often,  in  thinking  of  each 

of  these  men,   realizing  of  what  value  their  warnings  would  have 

been,  how  they  would   have  held  high  the  ideals  which  inspired 

their  movement;  and  have  furpished  the  just  standards  by  which 

the  theories  of  too  enthusiastic  educators  could  have  been  rectified; 

some  lines,  from  that  noble  tribute  which  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the 

introduction  to  Marmion,  pays  to  the  greatness  of   Pitt,  recur  to 

memory: 

Hadst  Thou  but  lived,  though  stripped  of  power, 
A  watchman  on  the  lonely  tower, 
Thy  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land 
When  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand  i 
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WALTER   SMITH   IN   AMERICA.  ' 

Of  the  ability  of  Walter  Smith,  and  of  his  record  in  America, 
there  seems  little  need  to  enlarge. 

The  story  of  his  selection  by  Sir  Henry  Cole,  and  the  South  Ken- 
•sington  authorities';  to  undertake  the  great  work  of  introducing  ele- 
mentary art  training  in  American  public  schools;  of  his  welcome  in 
Boston;  of  the  opposition  overcome,  the  success  secured;  has  all  been 
told  in  detail  by  his  associates,  the  educational  officials  of  Boston  and 
Massachusetts;  and  by  himself,  in  the  official  reports  quoted  in  Part  I 
of  this  Report.  Sufficient  reference  was,  also,  there  made  to  the 
termination  of  his  twelve  years  of  official  life  in  America.* 

HIS  FINAL  EXPERIENCE   TOO  COMMON  AMONG  AMERICAN  EDUCATORS. 

In  view  of  several  similar  experiences,  by  deserving,  faithful,  and 
distinguished  State  and  city  school  superintendents,  which  have  since 
occurred  in  various  localities,  the  unwisdom  and  injustice  of  which 
have  been  widely  recognized;  the  treatment — which,  to  Professor 
Smith,  and  his  friends  seemed  so  cruelly  unjust— threatens  to  asstiine 
the  aspect  of  a  not  unusual  incident  in  the  experience  of  American 
educational  officials.  Whether  elected  or  appointed,  the  duration  of 
the  official  term  of  an  honest,  energetic,  capable  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  seems  self -limited;  owing  to  causes  similar  to  those  stated 
by  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  "  Commencement" 
of  the  Massachusetts  "State  Normal  Art  School,"  when  he  said: 
"  Every  institution  vigorously  administered — and  I  believe  the  vigor 
of  the  administration  of  this  school  has  not  been  questioned — runs 
across  somebody's  path,  and  produces  more  or  less  of  antagonism 
through  interest,  envy,  or  personal  conflicts  and  prejudices. "  f 

RARE   GIFTS  AS   TEACHER. 

Walter  Smith,  who  came  to  America  in  the  prime  of  early  man- 
hood, was,  in  himself,  a  splendid  example  of  manly  health  and  vigor. 
He  possessed  that  "rare  gift  of  magnetism  as  a  teacher,"  "a  gift," 
says  President  Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  referring,  in  a  recent  address, 
to  its  absence  in  another,  "which,  so  far.  as  my  knowledge  of  teachers 
extends,  is'  far  more  rare  than  any  other. "  This  gift.  Professor  Smith, 
possessed  in  no  scant  measure.     With  a  powerful  physique  and  an 

.  *  See  Part  I,  page  193,  and  Appendix  D. 

•j-  See  Part  I,  page  159. 
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enthusiasm  which  was  boiindless,  he  trod  the  platform  as  a  master 
and  held  his  large  audiences  as  if  but  a  single  listener.  His  ability  to 
inspire  others  withjike  enthusiasm  was  mpst  remarkable.  He  won 
the  love  and  devotion  of  his  pupils,  and  it  is  by  them,  and  by  them 
alone,  that  the  development  of  the  movement  inaugurated  in  Bostoi;, 
is  to  be  prosperously  conducted,  if  indeed  it  is  to  continue. 

PERSONAL   CHARACTERISTICS. 

He  embodied  all  the  characteristics  of  the  English  type,  and  in 
this  fact  there  was  abundant  opportunity  for  friction  in  intercourse 
with  Americans.  Fully  conscious  that  he  was  master  of  his  subject 
in  all  its  relations,  as  he  unquestionably  was,  and  knowing  that  there 
was  no  one  else  in  the  United  States  who  could  justly  claim  any  such 
fullness  of  knowledge,  he  was  intolerant  of  its  assumption; .  but  to  his 
scholars,  who  approached  him  in  a  teachable  spirit,  he  was  as  gentle 
and  lovable  as  a  woman.  The  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  drawmg 
in  public  schools,  offered  by  a  few  artists  in  Boston,  and,  ostenta- 
tiously, by  "  The  New  York  ISTation,"  he  met  with  contemptuous 
scorn.  An  artist  himself,  who  for  his  art  work  had  won  highest 
praise  from  critics  of  unquestioned  authority,  he  was  also  a  trained 
and  practical  teacher,  and,  naturally,  felt  his  own  experience  and 
judgment  to  be  far  more  weighty  than  the  vague  theoretical  asser- 
tions of  a  few  artists  without  such  experience;  while  himself  a  man 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  a  man  of  genius,  and  therefore  a  believer  in 
the  rights  of  all,  he  realized  that  the  underlying  motive  whicTi  actu- 
ated the  critics  of  the  "  Nation,"  was  hostility  to  free  public  schools; 
and,  therefore,  to  his  eflForts  to  make  these  schools  more  useful. 

Great  gifts  seem,  by  the  law  of  .compensation,  to  be  accompanied 
by  their  own  peculiar  characteristics  and  even  weaknesses,  and  we 
do  not  ask  from  the  high-bred  racer,  the  same  kind  of  labor  that  is 
exacted  from  the  heavy  draft -horse,  or  from  the  slow -moving 
patient  oxen;  yet,  in  dealing  with  their  fellow-men,  many  seem  to 
ignore  like  differences;  with  resultant  foolish  mistakes  and  needless 
failures. 

A  SERIOUS   MISCONCEPTION. 

Walter  Smith,  whether  rightly  or  erroneously,  believed  when, 
yielding  to  urgent  solicitation,  he  consented   to   abandon   an  as- 
sured career  in  England,  to  undertake  a  great  and  uncertain  work 
among  strangers,  that  the  positions  he  accepted  were  permanent 
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and  not  to  be  contingent  on  any  annual  elections.  With  character- 
istic enthusiasm  he  gave  his  whole  heart  to  the  work;  he  accepted 
America  as  his  home  and  the  home  of  his  children.  Realizing  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  before  him  and  the  glory  of  success  in  its 
accomplishment,  he  gave  to  it  all  the  wealth  of  his  richly  endowed 
natiire;  and  the  results  effected  by  this  one  man's  work  and  influence 
were  marvellous.  The  various  official  reports  of  that  time,  as  quoted 
in  the  preceding  volume,  give  ample  evidence  of  the  profound  im- 
pression made  by  this  man  upon  educators  and  legislators. 

THE   TRIUMPH  OF  OPPONENTS. 

The.  assaults  upon  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  upon  the  Director 
of  Drawing,  were  frequent;  and  have  been  sufficiently  set  forth  in 
the  previous  volume.  Owing  to  these  unjustifiable  attacks,  the  last 
years  of  Professor  Smith's  official  administration  were,  stormy; 
though  from  many  a  stubborn  fight  he  emerged  victorious.  When, 
however,  owing  to  the  accidental  absence  of  some  of  his  friends  who 
had  frequently  repulsed  similar  attempts,  a  small  hostile  majority 
of  votes,  in  the  school  committee,  was  obtained;  and  he  was  sud- 
denly deprived  of  the  official  position  he  had  so  honored;  this  great 
warm-hearted  man  received  a  deadly  blow.  Unfortunate  disagree- 
ments with  the  firm  which  published  his  works,  aggravated  the  situ- 
ation. It  now  is  clear  that  the  opposition  to  his  further  connection 
with  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  with  the  public  schools  of  Boston, 
had  been  so  well  organized,  that  his  longer  stay  was,  in  any  event, 
pjsactically  impossible. 

•    -     .  HIS  RETURN   TO   ENGLAND. 

Struck  down  when  success  had  crowned  all  tis. efforts,  and  when 
but  a  few  years  of  work  were  needed  to  confirm  and  make  perma- 
nent the  new  methods;  not  only  the  personal  disaster,  but  the  dan- 
ger threatened  to  the  eventual  success  of  the  movement  he  had  so 
earnestly  striven  to  establish,  was  present  to  him;  and,  with  keen 
disappointment,  after  having  given  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  his 
efforts  to  advance  Industrial  Art  Education  in  America,  Walter 
Smith,  returned  to  England,  a  heart-broken  and  impoverished  man ! 
He  was  received  there  Avith  affectionate  enthusiasm  and  at  once 
made  Art  Director  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  newly  founded 
great  Technical  College  at  Bradford.*    His  former  position  in  Eng- 

*See  Part  I,  page  63,  with  note. 
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land,  when  chosen  to  go  to  America,  was  so  well  established,  and  his 
work  in  America  had  been  so  distinguished,  that  he  was  heartily 
welcomed  home. 

THE   CLOSING  SCENE. 

From  the  letters  received  from  his  daughter,  referred  to  above, 
are  taken  the  following  passages.  Under  date  of  September  13th, 
1886,  Miss.  Smith  writes  from  the  residence  of  her  father  in  Brad- 
ford, Yorks:     *    *    * 

"Your  valued  book  came  safely  and  afforded  my  dear  father  a  great  deal  of  sin- 
cere though  sad  pleasure.  It  was  just  about  then  he  was  beginning  to  get  so  ill. 
The  testimony  to  his  life's  work  has  been  brought  before  the  public,  and  they  who 
read  the  book  must  realize  that  it  was  a  life's  work,  but  the  reward  he  got  has 
.killed  him.  *  *  *  He  has  never  been  really  well  since  he  came  back  to  England. 
The  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of  those  he  had  so  much  benefited,  seemed 
to  bi'eak  down  his  spirit;  being  sensitive  by  nature  he  felt  it  much  more  than  many 
men  would,  and  warmly  as  he  has  been  welcomed  here,  and  enthusiastic  as  old 
friends  have  been,  that  bitter  end  to  everything  in  America,  was  never  forgotten 
and  never  overcome." 

The  hopelessness  of  his  recovery  was  stated  and,  from  the  next 

letter,  under  date  of  October  3rd,  1886,  it  appears  that  his  death  was 

even  more  imminent  than  then  anticipated,  as  he  died  on  the  day 

following: 

He  died  on  the  14th  of  September,  the  fifteenth  aniversary  of  the  day  we  sailed  to 
America.  It  was  on  Tuesday  he  died.  Since  the  previous  Sunday  afternoon  he 
was  unconscious  but  he  died  in  peace  and  happiness.  He  forgave  others,  as  he  him- 
self hoped  to  be  forgiven,  and  the  last  words  upon  his  lips  were :  For  Jesus  Christ's 
Sake,  Amen.  *  *  *  We  buried  him  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Kemerton,  Glou- 
cestershire, by  the  side  of  his  Mother  and  Father,  and  not  far  from  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born.  All  the  villagers  followed  the  hearse  to  the  Church  Yard  and 
heaped  up  the  grave  with  flowers,  paying  what  'respect  they  could  to  one  whom 
they  all  knew  and  dearly  loved. 

With  this  peaceful  picture  limned  by  the  hand  of  filial  love,. ends 
this  story  of  a  life  of  brilliant  promise,  of  great  achievement,  of 
almost  tragical  conclusion. 

There  in  that  quiet  English  church-yard,  where — 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep 

the  remains  of  Walter  Smith,  were,  by  the  hands  of  loving  friends, 
tenderly  laid — 

To  x'est  beneath  the  clover  sod. 

That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the  rains, 

Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains 
The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God.  - ' 

Doubtless,  in  view  of  those  closing  days  in  America,  it  is  a  conso-  il 

lation  to  his  early  friends  to  feel  that  his  final  rBst  is  in  English 
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ground;  for,  on  a  like  occasion,  the  poet,  greeting  the  returning  body 
of  his  lost  friend,  voices  a  natural  sentiment  in  the  following  lines : 

Tis  well;  'tis  something;  we  may  stand 

Where  he  in  English  earth  is  laid, 

And  from  liis  ashes  may  be  made 
The  violet  of  his  native  land. 

Tis  little;  but  it  looks  ia  truth 

As  if  the  quiet  bones  were  blest 

Among  fainiUar  names  to  rest, 
And  in  the  places  of  his  youth. 

Here  in  America,  in  widely  scattered  homes,  the  young  men  and 
women  who  rejoiced  to  sit  at  his  feet,  and  who  caught  the  inspiration 
of  his  enthusiasm,  wiU  longjcherish  his  memory  and  mourn  his  loss; 
while  those  who  recognized  the  uncommon  genius  of  the  man,  that 
magnetic  power  which  made  him  pre-eminent  as  a  teacher  and  in- 
spirer  of  youth,  and  who  realize  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  he 
could  leave  no  single  puccessor  whose  decision  in  matters  relating  to 
art  training,  would  be  recognized  as  of  equal  authority;  can  never 
cease  to  regret  that  his  career  in  America,  the  count-y  for  which  he 
had  done  so  much,  and  for  which  he  had  hoped  to  do  so  much  more, 
should  have  .been,  for  any  reason,  prematurely  and  infelicitously 
ended. 

Grievous  as  was  the  loss  to  him,  it  was  still  more  unfortunate  for 
the  Country  which  so  needed  him,  and  never  more  than  now! 

His  name  no  longer  appears  on  the  series  of  drawing-books  to 
which  his  name  alone  gave,  prestige;*  and  to  the  majority  of  the  ris- 
ing generation  of  Americans,  his  name  will,  perhaps,  be  wholly  un- 
known. Already  a  recent  foreign  writer  credits  the  publisher  of  his 
works  with  having  himself  done  the  great  work  of  introducing  the 
study  of  drawing  into  American  public  schools!  This  achievement, 
as  has  been  shown,  was  the  work  of  no  one  man,  but.  the  result  of 
a  fortunate  alliance  of  several  gifted  men,  and  this  publisher  is 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  a  just  share,  and  a  large  share,  of  credit  for 
its  promotion,  which  was  always  freely  accorded;  yet,  it  remains 
true,  that,  but  for  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  Dr.  Philbrick,  the  wide 
knowledge  and  influential  efforts  of  Mr.  Perkins,  and  the  rare  for- 

*It  is  understood  that  some  time  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  directorship  of 
dravring  in  the  Boston  schools  certain  changes  had  been  made  by  the  publishers,  in 
the  books,  which  Professor  Smith  disapproved  and  therefore  would  not  suffer  to  be 
used  in  the  schools  under  his  direction,  and  for  which  he  refused  to  be  responsible. 
The  publishers,  it  seems,  elected  to  retain  these  changes  and,  by  giving  the  series  a 
new  name,  to  relieve  him  from  any  responsibility  for  such  changes. 
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tune  which  sent  from  England  such  a  genius  as  Walter  Smith,  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  any  such  publisher;  and  no  opportu- 
nity for  the  subsequent  employment  by  him  of  a  corps  of  assistants 
to  compile  drawing-books. 

Thosp  who  were  privileged,  to  know  Walter  Smith,  as  a  friend, 
must  ever  cherish  the  memory  of  this  warm-hearted,  great-natured 
man  of  genius. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  thought  that,  by  his  death,  his  widow  was  left 
with  a  large  family  of  young  children,  and  almost  penniless! 

One  could  wish  that  the  Country,  which  has  so  benefited  by  his 
services,  could  find  some  way  of  caring  for  his  devoted  widow  and 
their  orphaned  children;  yet  to  the  actors  in  the  world  at  large,  busy 
with  its  every-day  work,  absorbed  in  manufacturing  and  merchan- 
dise, the  quiet  lives  and  uneventful  histories  of  those  who  are  shap- 
ing the  coming  generation  are  almost  wholly  unknown.  The  debts 
owed  by  the  community  to  the  great  teachers  of  mankind  are  not 
usually  realized  till  long  after  they  have  passed  bey(?nd  earthly 
reward.  It  is  for  ourselves,  and  not  for  them,  that  the  recital  of 
their  services  is  of  value. 

COMMEMORATIVE   RESOLUTIONS   BY   EDUCATORS. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  July,  1887,  at  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  Art  Department,  formal  notice  was  taken  of  the  decease  of 
Professor  Smith,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Bartlett,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  offered  the  following  resolutions  and 
moved  their  adoption : — 

Wliereas,  It  has  pieced  Almighty  God  to  I'emove  by  death  Professor  Walter 
Smith,  to  whom  is  due  the  honor  of  being  the  pioneer  in  American  art  education, 
and  of  giving  a  lasting  impetus  in  the  direction  of  .a  rational  system  of  industrial 
art;  and. 

Whereas,  The  present  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion since  his  decease;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  Art  Education  now  assembled,  hereby  expresses 
its  appreciative  recognition  of  the  great  value  of  his  work  in  this  country,  and  of 
its  moulding  influence  in  the  American  public  schools. 

Resolved,  That  this  Department  tender  its  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
family  in  their  great  loss;  and 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  thi§  Department  be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  to  the  wife  and  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr  A.  A.  Miner,  of  Boston,  Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson, 
of  Iowa,  and  Ghas.  H.  Ames,  of  Boston. 

The  resdutions  were  unanimously  adopted.* 


*  Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Addi-esses  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
session  of  the  year  1887,  held  at  Chicago,  Illinois.     See  page  554. 
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The    Influence    Of    Contemporary   Movements   Shown   By 
The  Compulsory  Change  In  The  Topics  Of  This  Volume. 

Curiously  confirming  the  statement  made  a  few  pages,  back,  that 
such  a  contemporaneous  report  as  is  here  attempted  illustrates  in 
itself,  the  varying  phases  of  the  movement  it  describes;  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  present  volume  the  author  has  been  forced  to  record 
mostly  the  attempts  to  introduce  in- the  schools  "industrial  train- 
ing," instead  of  "industrial  art  training;"  so  that  the  title  of  the 
first  edition  of  Part  I,  as  then  Tftisunderstood,  would  be  almost 
accurately  descriptive  if  given  to  the  present  volume. 

So  many  occasions  offer  in  the  text  which  follows,  for  comments 

in  regard  to  a  change  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  educators,  and  in 

■protest  against  the  evident  neglect  or  perversion  of  the  att  idea 

among  the  promoters  of  the  new  education,  that  it  is  unnecessary 

here  to  dwell  upon  those  features  of  the  movement. 

In  treating  topics  of  such  vitality  as  is  shown  by  all  forms  of  this 
new  movement  there  is  constant  liability  to  omit  notice  of  many 
which  may  be  in  themselves  of  greater  importance  than  some  of 
those  which  are  included,  and  there  is  no  doubt  if  the  matter  of 
these  volumes  could  be  had  collected  at  one  time  to  be  culled  from, 
that  some  very  radical  changes  would  result;  but  the  critic  should 
remember  that  sufch  a  comprehensive  work  can  be  made  in  no  such 
easy  way — each  passing  month,  and  year,  conspires  to  make  much 
already  collected  comparatively  obsolete,  and  to  modify  opinions 
whose  expression  is,  it  may  be  unfortunately;  already  fixed  in  the 
type. 

Prosperous  Kindergartens  In  Various  Cities. 

In  the  Appendix  devoted. to  the  Kindergarten  (Appendix  J),  for 
instance,  if  that  phase  of  education  were  alone  in  consideration,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  thought  that  the  successful  experiments  in  St.  Louis, 
in  Cincinnati,  in  Cleveland,  in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
grand  work  in  founding  free  kindergartens  in  San  Francisco,  under- 
taken by  charitable  citizens,  which  has  gone  on  in  that  city  for  the 
past  decade  under  the  wise  direction  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  would, 
by  any  chance,  have  been  omitted. 

An  Ideal  Orphans'  Home  In  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

In  like  manner  the  ideal  orphans'  home  in  Baltimore,  presided 
Qvej  by  Miss  Helen  J.  Rowe,  and  known  as  "The  Samuel  Ready 
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Home  for  Orphan  Girls,"  wiiicli  does  for  girls  what  Girard  College 
essays  to  do  for  boys,  would  merit  minute  description.  In  this 
school  home,  drawing  is  carefully  taught,  with  the  common  elemen- 
tary English  studies,  to  all  the  children;  who  are,  also,  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  all  matters  suitable  to 
their  years  relating  to  the  household,  and  instructed  in  domestic 
economy.  If  any  child  shows  marked  aptness  for  any  special  de- 
velopment, the  special  training  thus  indicated  is  given. 

The  feature  which  differences  this  from  many  other  similar  "^or- 
phans' homes,"  is  the  care  taken  to  prevent  any  consciousness  by 
the  children  that  they  are  inmates  of  a  charitable  institution; 
while,  in  many  so-called  orphans'  homes,  there  seems  to  be  a  con- 
stant effort  to  impress  this  one  fact  upon  the  consciousness  of  the 
unfortunate  child-inmates.  In  this  truer  "  home,"  on  the  contrary, 
the  development  of  the  independence,  self-i-eliance,  self-respect,  and 
personal  character  of  the  individual  child,  is  a  constant  purpose  kept 
in  view;  in  connection  with  the  effort  to  surround  all  with  the  pro- 
tection and  happiness  of  a  home.  The  children  of  this  family, 
inmates  of  a  cheerful,  well-ordered  household,  may  well  be  reckoned 
as  exceptionally  fortunate.  Here  the  spirit  of  Frobel's  ideals  of 
child  happiness  and  child  development,  seems  to  be  admirably 
embodied;  though  not  shown  by  formal  kindergarten  methods. 

The  excellent  methods  here  adopted  are,  indeed,  well  worth  the 
careful  study  of  all  interested  in  similar  establishments;  yet,  in  this 
instance,  as  in  so  many  others  of  exceptional  success,  the  secret 
must  be  held  to  lie  rather  in  the  personality  of  the  individual 
teacher,  than  in  formal,  communicable  methods. 

ENDOWED   SCHOOLS   AVAILABLE   FOR    TESTING    EDUCATIONAL  METH- 
ODS. 

Such  schools,  as  has  been  elsewhere  noted  in  connection  with  the 
account  of  Girard  College,*  have,  as  compared  with  the  publio 
schools,  a  great  advantage  in  carrying  out  educational  experiments, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  while  attendance  on  the  public  schools  is, 
often,  for  any  given  number  of  children,  uncertain  and  intermittent; 
these  schools  retain  their  pupils  from  early  childhood  to  graduation, 
and,  so,  can  pursue  with  them  a  definite,  pre-arranged  course  of  train- 
ing throughout  the  entire  school  period.     It  is,  therefore,  for  the 


*See  Chapter  XIX,  page  448. 
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reason  that  in  tRese  schoolsthe  experiments  of  proposed  changes  in 
the  methods  of  the  public  schools  can  be  tried  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  that,  in  one  or  two  instances,  an  account  of  the 
results  of  introducing  the  new  methods  in  such  special  schools  is 
given  in  this  volume,  otherwise  wholly  concerned  with  the  public 
schools. 

A  Novel  Method  for  the  Normal  Art  Training  of  Teachers. 

A  successful  plan  to  supplement  the  usual  methods  for  disseminat- 
ing a  practical  knowledge  of  drawing  among  teachers  unable  to  at- 
tend a  Normal  Art  School,  or  to  receive  special  instruction  from  a 
Supervisor  of  Dfaiwing,  or  from  a  normal  art  teacher,  and  yet  who 
are  required  to  teach  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  has  been  put  in 
practical  operation  by  the  Prang  Educational  Company,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  who  have,  it  would  seem,  taken  a  leaf  from  the  les- 
sons set  by  the  Chautauqua  people,  and  by  the  friends  of  "  University 
Extension,"  and  have  organized ' '  Normal  Drawing  Classes  for  Teach- 
ers in  Public  Schools."  to  be  taught  by  correspondence.  Mr.  Louis 
Prang,  Mr.  John  S.  Clark,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Dana  Hicks,  with  five 
-competent  assistants,  constitute  the  "Faculty"  of  this  School  of 
Correspondence.  During  the  three  years  since  this  novel  "school" 
was  opened  hundreds  of  teachers,  living  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered. 
The  instruction  covers  substantially  the  methods  and  features  of 
"Form  Study,"  "Drawing,"  and  "Color,"  pursued  in  the  leading 
public  schools  of  the  country  in  which  drawing  is  taught;  and  is  in 
entire  harmony  with  the  technical  instruction  given  in  the  principal 
Art  Schools.  This  method  has  the  approval  of  many  of  the  leading 
educators  and  specialists  in  drawing,  and  offers  a  ready  opportunity 
for  the  general  diffusion  of  this  study;  furnishing,  as  it  does,  the 
facilities  of  a  Normal  Art  School  for  the  whole  country. 

Need  of  Strictly  Defining  the  Nomenclature  of  the  New 

Education. 

In  the  opening  chapters  of  the  present  volume*  an  attempt  was 
made  to  analyze  the  terms  used  by  the  advocates  of  a  change  in  the 
methods  of  training  in  the  public  schools,  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
some  general  consensus  as  to  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  terms  which 

*  See  Chapters  VII  and  VIII,  page  55  et  seq. 
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were  then  ^^o  variously  applied  as  ineTitably  to  lead  to  confnsioii- 
Xot  only  was  there  confusion  in  the  terms  used  in  the  discussion,  but 
a  similar  vagueness  in  the  claims  put  forward  for  the  new  methods. 
The  extravagance  of  many  of  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  sweefhig 
change, — an  extravagance  which,  in  some  instances,  led  to  indis- 
criminate condemnation  of  all  previous  systems  and  methods  of  edu- 
cation,— ^led  naturally  to  opposition,  and  the  critics  found  themselves 
critidsed  in  turn,  by  more  temperate  but  not  less  effective  opponrailsL 
This  conflict  of  opinions  has  kept  pace  during  the  past  four  yeazs 
with  the  increasing  experiments  which  are  recorded  in  tiie  ensuing 
pages,  and  hus,  fortunately,  resulted  in  the  abandonment  by  the  ex- 
treme advocates  of  manual  training,  of  several  positioii~  which,  under 
the  fire  of  their  witty  antagonists,  proved  wholly  untraiable.  The 
discussion  meanwhile  proceeds  with  unabated  vigor,  but  it  is  evidrait 
that  the  leading  advocates  of  the  new  movement  occupy  more  triable 
positions  than  those  first  taken  by  some  of  their  advance  guards; 
while,  on  many  points,  the  leading  educators  of  the  county  are  ap- 
proaching agreement.  There  is  one  phase  of  the  matter  in  wbieh, 
however,  there*  seems  on  the  jtart  of  some  of  the  leading  advocates  of 
the  manual  training  movement,  no  approach  to  agreement  with  the 
followers  of  Dr.  Philbrick,  and  Mr.  Perkins,  who  seek,  by  definite 
training,to  develop  the  s^hetic  faculties  of  American  school  childzen. 
The  Manual  Training  School  people,  as  represented  by  the  St.  Louis 
and  the  Baltimore  School,  for  instance,  seem  to  seek  noQiing  in  their' 
teaching  of  drawing  b^ond,  or  other,  than  its  utility.  Herein  lies 
an  essential  diverg^ice.  This  exclusive  attention  to  mechaucal 
drawing  may,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  the  Manual  Training  Hig^ 
School,  but  when  similar  drawing  is  taught  in  the  elementary  s<  L<>jIs, 
and  the  ufility  of  drawing  is  made  the  chief  argument  for  its  adop- 
tion in  scKxLs :  the  different  aims  and  purposes  of  the  two  classes  of 
educators  become  readily  apparent.  Since  both  ends  of  drawing  are 
legitini^;e  and  desirable,  and  not  of  necessity  ^itagomstic, — since  both 
may  be  taught  and  developed  in  the  same  school — and,  since  the 
necessary  preliminary  elemraitary  training  i~  the  same  for  both,  it  fe 
a  little  surprising  to  see  the  anim lls  aroused  on  the  part  of  the  manoaL 
training  champions,  by  the  final  paragraphs  of  the  report  made  in 
July,  1SS9.  at  Xashville.  to  the  ^s^ational  ConncU  of  Educators,  bvthe 
Committee  on  Pela^^'  '^i ;  s :  in  which  attention  is  called  to  the  p-ossibil- 
ities  for  artistic  training  which  may  profitably  be  availed  of  in  the 
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teaching  of  industrial  drawing.  This  idea  seems  to  one  of  the  critics 
of  that  report  only  worthy  of  ridicule;  which  confirms  the  fear,  fre- 
quently expressed  in  the  following  pages,  that  the  idea  of  "Art "had 
been  suffered  to  drop  out  of  the  minds  and  purposes  of  these  educators 
in  connection  with  their  teaching  of  drawing,  just  as  the  word  itself 
had  been  eliminated — "  Industrial  Art  Drawing"  being  changed  by 
them  to  "Industrial  Drawing." 

"The  Nashville  Report"  and  its  Critics. 

The  report  on  "  The  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training"  made 
by  the  Conunittee  on  Pedagogics,  at  Nashville,  just  referred  to,  was 
received  only  in  season  for  insertion  in  Appendix  "  L"  of  this  vol- 
ume.* 

This  report,  which  was  vigorously  combatted  by  Professor  Wood- 
ward and  some  others  at  Nashville,  has  been  followed  by  the  issue 
of  a  pamphlet  in  which  its  positions  are  formally  criticised  and  com- 
batted. f  As  this  pamphlet  is  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the 
appendices,  where  it  would  otherwise  appear  in  Appendix  "L,"  with 
the  report  it  criticises,  it  is  referred  to  and  quoted  from  here  in 
this  introductory  chapter,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  adopted 
throughout  this  Report,  namely:  that  of  letting  the  various  author- 
ities and  disputants  speak  in  their  own  words,  as  far  as  possible. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Woodward  himself,  recognizes  the  extreme 
lengths  to  which  some  have  gone  in  their  undue  advocacy  of  manual 
training;  and  that,  on  many  points,  there  is  littl^  or  no  difference 
between  himself  and  those  educators  who,  while  they  oppose  tha 
absurd  claims  made  by  some,  recognize  that  the  Manual  Training 
High  School  has  a  legitimate  place  in  any  scheme  of  popular 
edncation. 

The  efforts  by  which  some  indiscreet  advocates  strive  to  belittle 
language  and  enhance  manual  labor — exalting  "things"  and  abasing 
"words" — have,  perhaps,  led  some  educators,  who  believe  that  words 

*  See  Appendix  "  L,"  Paper  XIV,  page  931. 

t  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Professor  Harris,  one  of  the  Committee  making  "  The 
Nashville  Report,"  which  is  reviewed  ia  this  pamphlet,  is  now  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  it  seems  proper  to  state  that  for  what  is  here  written  concerning  "The 
Nashville  Report,"  and  of  the  criticisms  by  its  reviewers,  the  Editor  of  this  Report 
is  alone  responsible;  as  neither  Dr.  Woodward,  or  Dr.  Harris,  will  know  anything 
of  it  till  this  volume  is  published. 

I.  Edwabds  Clarke, 
Editor  "Art  and  Indiustry"'  Report. 

January  16tb,  1891. 
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and  things  are  only  of  value  as  representing  thought,  and  that  all 
training  must  be  training  of  the  intellect,  to  over  emphasize  the  need 
for  full  recognition  by  all  methods  of  education  of  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  nature  of  man,  in  so  far  as  Dr.  Woodward  is  himself 
qoncerned;  for  he  makes  no  issue  on  that  point,  but  yet  seems  to  feel 
called  on  to  resent  the  implied  censure  cast  upon  his  coadjutors  in 
the  advocacy  of  manual  training. 

If,  however,  he  will  revert  to  some  of  the  arguments  that  have 
been  urged  by  such  other  manual  training  advocates,  he  must  admit 
that  this  protest  in  recognition  of  the  higher  nature  of  man  was  not 
uncalled  for. 

The  pamphlet  issued  by  Dr.  Woodward*  contains  95  pages,  of 
which  84  are  given  to  elaborate  criticism  of  the  report,  which  is 
taken  up  division  by  division,  seriatim.  Dr.  Woodward's  criticism 
fills  59  pages,  and  Mr.  Morrison  takes  34.  The  report  itself  is  given 
in  full  in  an  appendix. 

It  is  due  to  Dr.  Woodward  to  remember  that  he  has  never  made 
any  claim  that  a  manual  training  school  taught  aesthetics,  or  was' 
in  any  sense  an  art  school.  He  claims  it  as  a  high  school,  with  a 
specialty  of  giving  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools.  However  much 
he  may  talk  of  manual  training  schools  in  general,  it  is  clear  that  he 
has  ever  in  mind  as  representative  of  the  class  the  particular  school 
over  which  he  presides.  That  school,  so  far  as  it  differs  from  an  or- 
dinary high  school,,  may  be  fairly  characterized  as  a  school  in  which 
the  use  of  tools  is  iaught.  It  is,  perhaps,  possible  now  to  say  that  ed- 
ucators generally  are  agreed  that  such  special  schools  of  the  class  of 
the  St.  Louis  school,  and  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  are  desirable  for  a  limited  number  of  boys.  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, possibly  fails  to  recognize  tendencies  in  other  schools  which  are 
criticised,  because  he  is  confident  that  such  conditions  do  not  exist 
in  his  own  school. 

,  Those  who  believe  in  the  possibility  of  general  elementary  art 
training,  and  in  the  development  of  the  aesthetic  faculties  of  children 
by  means  of  industrial  art  drawing,  are  not  satisfied  with  the  almost 
absolute  ignoring  of  any  art  training  which  seems  to  be  a  growing 

*"The  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training,  consisting  of  an  examination  of 
the  arguments  presented  in  the  report  of  the  National  Council  Committee  on  Peda- 
gogics, at  Nashville,  July,  1889,  by  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  and  a  critical  review  of  the  same  report  by  Gilbert  B.  Morrison,  of  the 
Kansas  City  High  School.  With  an  appendix  containing  the  Council  Report  in 
full.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. ,  publishers,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago,  1890,  Pp.  95." 
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tendency  witK  many  of  those  who  advocate  manual  training;  who 
seek  to  have  Industrial  Training  permeate  all  education,  and  who 
neglect  that  of  Art. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  manual  training  movement,  so  called, 
which  the  authors  of  the  committee's  report  evidently  view  with  ap- 
prehension. In  the  present  era  of  marvelous  material  development 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  all  other  considerations. 
The  movement  for  the  introduction  of  some  forms  of  industrial  train- 
ing in  schools  has  been  so  persistently  urged  on  utilitarian  grounds 
alone — the  educative  value  of  the  training  having  been  largely  ignored 
until  recently — that  the  child  has  been  apparently  considered  only 
as  a  future  worker,  and  the  whole  subject  of  education  narrowed  to 
that  single  end.  The  assumption  has  also  been  made  that  the  chil- 
dren of  poor  parents  must  themselves  always  remain  in  the  same 
class,  and,  therefore,  must  be  trained  for  that  life  only. 

This  un-American  idea,  is  intolerable  to  all  who  believe  that  a 
capaoUHfor  progress  is  latent  in  the  individual,  and  in  the  Race,  and 
that  the  Education  which  recognizes  and  develops  this,  is  the  only 
education  worthy  of  serious  concern. 

This  eloquent  protest  is,  therefore,  directed  against  the  limitation 
implied  by  the  animus,  shown  by  some  advocates  of  industrial  train- 
ing, towards  all  past  forms  of  education  and  culture,  and  the  propo- 
sition to  substitute  the  dicta  of  their  shallow  enthusiasm,  in  place 
of  the  experience  of  the  race;  in  short,  it  is  animated  by  a  noble  spirit 
of  revolt  against  any  such  degradation  of  the  ideals  of  humanity, 
and  of  education.  It  is  directed  not  against  the  special  technical 
elementary  schools  of  which  Professor  Woodward's  school  is  the 
recognized  type,  but  is  an  examination  of  the  broad  claims,  latterly 
advanced  for  the  whole  system  which  includes  these  schools;  and  of 
the  theories,  in  accordancC/With  which,  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
purposes,  as  well  as  methods,  of  the  public  schools,  are  advocated. 

In  discussing  this  question  in  its  entirety  much  is  said  which  in  no 
wise  applies  directly,  or  even  indirectly,  to  the  manual  training 
schools  of  the  St.  Louis  type;  and  when  Dr.  Woodward,  repels  an 
accusation  which  he  seems  to  consider  is  directed  against  schools  of 
that  class,  he  occupies  a  strong  position ;  only  he  fails  to  recognize 
that  it  is  one  that  has  not  been  assailed.  All  are  agreed  that,  for 
certain  purposes,  these  techincal  manual  training  schools  are  admira- 
bly adapted. 
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The  report  to  the  Council  at  Nashville,  is  twofold  in  its  character; 
dealing,  as  it  essays  to  do,  with  the  two  classes  of  claims  that  have 
been  urged  in  favor  of  manual  training.  It  considers  first,  the  eco- 
nomic argument  which  has  been,  at  times,  urged  so  far  as  to  give 
.occasion  for  a  general  impression  on  the  part  of  the  public,  that  if 
this  training  were  adopted,  the  pupils  would,  on  leaving  school,  be 
ready  at  once  to  enter  as  workmen  in  the  productive  mechanical  in- 
dustries. Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  the  report  protests  against 
this  early  introduction  of  childhood  to  the  grinding  routine  of  work. 

Secondly,  it  takes  up  and  controverts  the  extravagant  claims  which 
are  sometimes  advanced  for  the  educative  value  of  manual  training; 
and,  while  admitting  that  it  possesses  certain  educational  qualities, 
demonstrates  that  the  claim,  made  by  some  advocates,  that  this 
method  of  education  is  superior  to  all  former  methods,  is  not  only 
extravagant  but  illusive.  This  contention  of  the  committee  is  pract- 
ically admitted  by  these  critics  of  their  report;  as  is  manifested  by 
the  eagerness  with  which  they,  on  their  part,  proceed  to  sho^^^iat  in 
the  manual  training  school  proper,  the  ordinary  high  school  literary 
studies  are  carefully"  taught. 

The  report  is  comprehensive,  suggestive,  and  corrective ;  the  logi- 
cal conclusion  of  its  arguments  would  be  to  plaice  this  new  phase  of 
education  in  just  relations  to  other  methods  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  time,  and  so  to  adopt  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  recog- 
nized means  at  the  disposal  of  educators.  The  more  thoughtful  ad- 
vocates of  the  new  movement  in  education,  as  it  is  termed,  were  early 
forced  to  realize  that  the  claims  put  forward  by  many  enthusiasts 
were  wholly  untenable;  therefore,  the  positions  assumed  were  grad- 
ually shifted,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  contemporary  rec- 
ords contained  in  this  volume,  until  the  utilitarian  arguments 
which  had  before  been  paramount  are  now  largely  ignored;  and  the 
claim  of  its  superior  pedagogical  value  is  boldly  advanced.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  leading  educators  this  claim,  as  asserted,  is  extrava- 
gant; and  this  claim  it  is,  which  is  particularly  considered  and  con- 
troverted in  the  "Council Report." 

In  most  discussions  of'  this  comprehensive  subject  it  is  soon  evi- 
dent that  the  disputants  are  talking  about  different  provinces  of  the- 
subject;  one  is  attacking  a  general  claim,  the  other  is  defending  a 
particular  class  of  schools;  and,  therefore,  the  attack  and  defence 
seem  often  like  sword  thrusts  against  imaginary  combatants-  the 
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blades  swish  through  the  aii*  with  a  great  show  of  skill  and  strength 
but  the  result  is  bloodless.  Like  Milton's  angels  the  duellists  seem 
to  bear  charmed  lives  and  "  vital  in  every  part,  cannot  but  by  anni- 
hilating die."  Something  of  this  character  is  shown  in  the  discus- 
sion embodied  in  this  pamphlet  review  of  the  Council  Eeport. 

This  pamphlet  opens  with  Professor  Woodward's  article,  which 
begins  as  follows  :  ' 

The  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  interest  in  the  aims,  methods  and  results  of 
manual  training  is  spreading  and  deepening.  Extravagant  notions  are  being  laid 
aside,  and  correct  and  reasonable  views  are  taking  their  place.  Persons  who  had 
supposed  that  there  was  nothing  in  it — that  it  was  only  a  craze,  are  finding  that 
there  is  something  in  it  worthy  of  consideration  and  respect.  Those  wild  enthu- 
siasts who  claim  everything  for  it  are  gradually  forming  a  class  by  themselves  quite 
apart  from  those  who  are  steadily  testing  every  theory  by  careful  practice. 

There  is,  however,  much  confusion  as  to  the  true  scope,  meaning  and  value  of 
manual  tuning.  It  is  my  sincere  wish  to  do  what  I  can  to  give  trustworthy  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  to  the  end  that  manual  training  may  take  its  true  place 
in  American  education.  Accordingly,  I  have  gathered  here  certain  reviews  and 
discussions  which  I  hope  will  be  found  useful.  I  do  not  here  present  any  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  economic  value  of  manual  training,  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
that  value  is  not  high.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  its  great  practical  utility  would 
be  a  sufficient  argument  for  its  introduction  into  certain  grades  of  all  schools,  were 
its  educational  value  much  less  than  it  is.  But  its  educational  value  is  great  as 
"well  as  its  economic,  and  since  I  am  now  concerned  in  setting  forth  the  former, 
utility  arguments  may  be  left  to  present  themselves.  Many  people,  teachers  and 
others,  are  prone  to  consider  direct  utility  as  unworthy  of  any  place  among  educa- 
tional aims. 

This  leads  me  to  call  attention  to  the  universal  tendency  of  public  opinion  to 
drive  people  and  institutions  in  extreme  positions. 

He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  opposing  theories  of  education, 
that  which  finds  the  best  training  in  non-useful  studies,  and  that 
which  looks  only  to  the  direct  utility  of  the  studies  taught,  and  dis- 
creetly claims  "  that  both  exclusive  and  extreme  positions  are  bad." 

Dr.  Woodward  seems  to  think  that  the  Committee  have  unjusti- 
fiably broadened  their  domain,  in  not  confining  their  attention  to 
the  "  Manual  Training  School"  proper,  pure  and  simple.  As  the 
Committee,  at  the  outset,  seem  to  grant  all  that  could  reasonably  be 
claimed  for  these  special  schools,  this  would  be  open  to  a  charge  of 
disingenuousness  were  it  not  that  the  Committee  seem,  also,  to  have 
considered  those  schools  as  the  complete  substitutes  for  apprentice^ 
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ship;  whereas  the  present  position  of  their  advocates  is,  not  that 
they  are  substitutes  for  apprenticeship  to  particular  trades,  but  that 
they  give  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  pupil  who  may  de- 
sire, after  graduating  from  them,  to  learn  any  one  of  the  mechanic 
trades;  and  that  the  special  manipulation  of  a  given  trade  must  Tie 
learned  in  the  shop  or  factory.  Much  space  is  given  by  both  authors 
of  the  pamphlet  to  elucidating  these  points.  The  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  in  view  the  whole  subject  comprehended  in  the  "  indus- 
trial "  or  " manual  training  "  phase  of  the  so-called  "new  education" 
which  embraces  alike  Kindergarten  and  Technical  Manual  Training 
Schools,  is  apparently  ignored  by  their  critics. 

The  Committee,  evidently  impressed  by  the  urgency  of  those  who, 
in  their  zeal  for  this  new  thing,  denounce  all  the  61d  methods,  have 
thought  it  important  to  go  to  the  foundations  and  to  sift  these  asser- 
tions, and  then  to  show  why  it  is  important  for  all  to  be  able  readily 
to  read  and  write;  and  why- it  is  so  desirable  that  those  whose  after 
lives  may  be  doomed  to  severe  toil,  should  in  infancy  and  childhood, 
have  their  higher  faculties  of  imagination,  aiid  their  capacities  for 
innocent  enjoyment,  developed  and  gratified. 

Throughout  their  report  they  use  the  term  "  Manual  Training" 
with  this  comprehensive  meaning.  Their  critics  would  make  it 
appear  that  all  their  remarks  were  meant  to  apply  only  to  the  tech- 
nical "  Manual  Training  Schools !"  So,  in  this  latest  discussion,  as 
in  the  earliest  ones  noted  in  this  volume,  there  is  seen  the  confusion 
arising  from  the  lack  of  a  definite  nomenclature. 

In  the  following  extract  Dr.  Woodward,  concisely  shows  the  gen- 
eral training  given  in  the  Manual  Training  School  proper,  and  how 
it  differs  from  apprenticeship  to  a  trade: 

Now  what  are  the  "cold"  facts  in  regard  to  the  curriculum  of  the  manual 
training  schools  ?    I  think  I  can  answer  for  nearly  every  one  of  them: 

First.  The  curriculum  gives  one-half  as  much  time  to  drawing  as  to  tool- work. 

Second.  It  gives  as  much  time  (study  and  recitation)  to  mathematics  as  to  tool- 
work. 

Third.  It  gives  as  much  time  to  science  (theoretical  and  practical)  as  to  tool- 
work. 

Fourth.  It  gives  as  much  time  to  language  and  literature  as  to  tool- work. 

No  "trades ''  teach  drawing,  or  mathematics,  or  science,  or  literature.  All  these 
things  must  be  included  to  make  up  the  curriculum  entire  of  a  manual  training 
school.  In  confirmation,  see  the  catalogues  of  the  manual  training  schools  of 
Ct^aigo,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Toledo,  San  Francisco,  St.  Paul,  Cambridge  and 
St.  Louis. 
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After  protesting  that  the  Committee  have  misrepresented  the  cur- 
ricula of  Manual  Training  Schools,  Dr.  Woodward,  thus  closes  this 
section  of  his  article: 

I  insist  that  the  influence  of  manual  training  in  school  education  shall  be  studied 
under  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  given  in  education.-  There  is  absolutely  no 
ijuestion  about  its  educative  value  under  other  conditions.  We  are  discussing 
schools  and  school-work,  and  nothing  else.  If  the  influence  of  manual  training  as 
it  is  taught  in  manual  training  schools  and  in  connection  with  all  the  other  school 
work,  is  not  yet  sufiiciently  manifest  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  those  who  have 
received  it,  then  let  us  not  attempt  to  give  it  by  reasoning  from  effect  to  cause. 
Leave  that  phase  of  the  discussion  till  adequate  data  are  at  hand,  and  confine  the 
present  discussion  to  an  analysis  of  the  character  and  contentsof  manual  training, 
and,  reasoning  from  cau^e  to  effect,  determine  its  influence  upon  the  minds  and 
characters  of  school  boys. 

It  may  be  answered  that  the  Report  gives  such  an  analysis  and  such  a  course  of 
reasoning.  Such  a  claim  I  should  flatly  deny,  for  the  processes  it  analyzes  are 
those  of  factories  and  not  of  schools,  and  then,  for  the  most  part,  it  attempts  to 
determine  the  influence  of  such  factory  methods  on  illiterate,  unscientific  people. 
But  the  difference  between  school  work  and  factory  work  needs  to  be  set  forth  at 
length. 

After  several  pages  devoted  to  a  defence  of.  Manual  Training 
•School  methods,  which,  in  view  of  the  fact  that-  the- Committee's 
remarks  were,  as  we  have  shown,  not  limited  to  these  particular 
schools,  seems  somewhat  irrelevant  to  this  discussion,  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, thus  closes  section  V,  which  is  entitled  "Manual  Training 
compared  with  the  study  of  Pure. Science."  In  this  section  he  gives 
the  following  interesting  and  valuable  statement  of  the  purposes 
and  limitations  of  these  special  schools: 

Dr.   Woodward   states   the   Purposes   and   Limttations   op   the   Typical 
Manual  Training  School. 

In  my  judgment  the  field  of  pure  science  lies,  far  beyond  the  range  of  the  manual 
training  school,  in  the  higher  realms  of  the  technical  school.  The  pupil  must 
creep  before  he  can  walk,  and  he  must  walk  before  he  can  run.  In  the  manual 
training  school  we  can  hardly  claim  to  do  more  than  to  help  him  to  walk.  His  point 
of  view  is  narrow,  his  horizon  near,  but  if  he  sees  clearly  what  he  sees  at  all,  and 
grasps  firmly  what  he  puts  his  hand  to,  he  will  with  increasing  strength  and  a 
broader  vision  "  ascend  from  thought  to  thought,"  to  ^a  just  conception  of  the 
scope  and  meaning  of  science. 

My  answer  is,  then,  that,  on  the  assumption  that  the  exercises  of  the  shop  of 
the  manual  training  school  consist  solely  of  machine-making,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating,  the  principles  and  applications  of  pure  science,  their  argument  still 
does  not  touch  us,  for  our  plan  of  combining  theory  and  practice  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  either  alone.  (2)  The  chief  purpose  of  ovx  shop- work  is  not  the  study  of 
science  as  that  phrase  is  ordinaiily  understood.     The  work  I  referred  to  above,  that 
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of  constructing  and  using  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  is  quite  distinct  from 
our  regular  course  of  shop-work.  Of  courae,  there  is  more  or  less  science  in  all 
shop-\^ork,  for  every  mechanical  process  and  the  form  and  theory  of  every  tool  are 
based  on  established  principles  of  science;  yet  the  main  object  of  shop  exercise  is 
not  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  those  established  principles. 

Just  here  is  the  stumbling  block  of  many  an  inquirer.  It  is  often  assumed  that 
we  must  have  one  or  more  of  these  three  objects  in  maintaining  tool-work  in 
school,  viz: 

1.  To  produce  articles  for  the  market  or  for  domestic  use. 

3.  To  teach  specific  trades  to  those  who  wish  or  expect  to  follow  them. 

3.  To  teach  and  illustrate  the  principles  of  practical  science. 

Let  me  give  the  Committee  credit  for  not  holding  the  first  opinion.  I  am  not  so 
sure  as  to  their  standing  on  the  second  point.  As  to  the  third  point,  the  argument 
I  quoted  above  appears  to  show  that  the  Pedagogical  Committee  regard  our  tool- 
work  as  only  a  poor,  narrow  method  of  studying  science. 

Noiie  of  the  three  objects  are  ours. 

The  primary  object  of  tool- work  (for  there  are  many  secondary  objects)  is  to  de- 
velop and  strengthen  productive  activity  by  gaining  a  mastery  over  materials  and 
certain  conventional  tools  and  processes.  What  we  shall  do  with  our  materials  and 
tools  after  we  have  mastered  them  we  do  not  particularly  inquire.  They  are  suited 
to  abundant  uses,  and  the  active  mind  will  need  them  a  thousand  times  in  embody- 
ing thought  and  in  effecting  other  ends.  The  most  efficient  method  of  arousing  and 
stimulating  the  executive  faculties  is  by  giving  one  the  sense  of  mastership  over 
materials,  forces,  and  appliances.  One  quickly  desires  to  do  what  he  first  sees  he 
has  the  power  to  do.  The  sense  of  mastership,  of  ability  to  smash,  to  break,  to 
overthrow,  which  leads  the  undisciplined,  unskilled  youth  to  commit  vandalism, 
may  be  converted  into  a  senseof  abUity  to  build,  to  invent,  to  construct,  to  create; 
which  leads  to  such  things,  as  book-cases,  dynamos,  engines  and  cameras. 

This  conversion  cannot  be  effected  without  teaching  minutely  what  book-cases, 
dynamos,  engines,  and  cameras  are;  and  secondly,  giving  a  mastery  of  the  mate- 
rials and  tools  to  be  used,  and  the  principles  of  construction. 

But  while  gaining  this  mastery,  ulterior  objects  are  kept  out  of  sight,  just  as  we 
keep  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  and  the  nocturnes  of  Chopin,  out  of  the  sight  of  a 
child  absorbed  in  the  intricacies  of  scales,  fingering,  and  counting  exercises  on  the 
piano. 

METHODS  OF  INSTEtJCTION  IN  TOOL  WORK. 

For  example  (and  I  think  it  best  to  be  quite  minute  on  this  point,  for  here  is 
where  many  fail  to  appreciate  our  methods),  we  teach  the  boy  how  to  grind  his 
plane  and  oil-stone  it,  tiU  it  has  a  i-azor  edge  without  flaw  or  feather.  Then  we 
teach  him  by  precept  and  by  example  how  to  set  his  plane;  to  take  it  to  pieces;  to 
readjust  it  to  the  nature  of  his  material;  how  to  hold  and  push  it  so  as  to  avoid 
unequal  cutting  on  a  side  or  at  the  end  of  a  piece — and  all  this  without  any  par- 
ticular thought  as  to  what  he  will  make  with  his  plane  when  he  has  mastered  it. 

In  a  similar  way  he  is  taught  the  proper  care  and  use  of  every  tool  on  his  list. 
He  learns  how  to  work  with,  against,  across,  and  on  the  end  of  the  grain,  with  all 
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kinds  of  wood  from  apple  and  ash,  to  walnut  and  willow.  He  learns  how  to  treat 
a  knot;  how  to  use  the  brace  and  bits;  how  to  avoid  splitting  when  nailing,  chisel- 
,ing  and  boring;  how  to  use  try-square,  gauge,  and  level,  in  accurately  laying  out 
mortices,  dove-tails,  etc. ;  how  to  hold  his  chisel  and  how  to  strike  with  the  mallet; 
how-to  saw  to  a  fit  on  the  right  or  left  of  a  line;  how  to  match  and  glue,  and  pol- 
ish, etc. 

The  pupil  learns  all  these  things  abstracted  from  special  applications.  No  lively 
interest  in  some  proposed  construction  is  allowed  to  "  obscure  his  view  "  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  work  which  must  be  mastered  one  by  one.  While  making  a  joint,  for 
instance,  nothing  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  a  full  comprehension  of  its  nature, 
its  exact  form  and  dimensions,  and  the  order  in  which  the  steps  of  the  process  may 
best  be  executed.  The  question  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  joint  is  not  allowed 
to  come  in  till  he  has  thoroughly  learned  not  only  to  draw  it,  but  to  make  it. 

In  these  several  respects  we  teach  tool-work  and  the  properties  of  materials  just 
as  we  do  the  details  of  algebra.  Addition,  subtraction,  factoring,  equations,  elimi- 
nation, and  so  forth,  are  taught  without  much  reference  to  the  uses  of  algebra  in 
the  study  of  physics,  mechanics,  astronomy  and  the  higher  mathematics.  As  a 
rule  the  teachers  of  algebra  have  no  conception  of  its  use  beyond  the  solution  of 
problems  ' '  made  up  "  as  illustrations.  The  real  problems  which  gave  rise  to  algebra, 
not  one  teacher  in  a  thousand  knows  anything  about. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  FACTS  IS  GIVEN  BEFORE  THEORIES  ARE  TAUGHT. 

Moreover,  we  give  our  student  workmen  facts  to  reason  upon  before  we  set  them 
to  formal  reasoning.  Scientific  theories  are  the  product  of  mature  and  well-in- 
formed minds.  There  is  in  recent  educational  efforts  to  teach  the  principles  of 
science,  far  too  much  of  a  certain  sort  of  shallow  generalizing  on  one  or  two  facts, 
and  these  more  often  borrowed  or  supposed  than  observed.  , 

Hence,  while  teaching  the  use  of  the  chisel  and  plane  and  knife,  we  say  scarce  a 
word  about  the  theory  of  the  wedge,  and  the  inclined  plane;  while  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  mallet,  hammer,  and  sledge,  we  say  little  about  momentum 
and  kinetic  energy;  while  teaching  the  exact  and  delicate  operations  of  cutting  V- 
threaded  and  square-threaded  bolts  and  nuts  we  barely  refer  to  the  theory  of  the 
screw  and  to  co-efficients  of  friction.  By  the  time  our  pupils  get  far  enough  in  our 
analytic  methods  of  shop-work,  to  be  able  to  make  an  entire  steam-engine,  they  are 
near  the  end  of  the  course  and  are  familiar  vidth  an  elementary  theory  of  such  en- 
gines. Having  gained  a  fair  mastery  over  materials  and  tools,  they  are  now  able 
to  use  them  in  the  study  of  general  principles  and  in  the  expression  of  thought. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IS  EDUCATIVE. 

If  this  mastery  is  well  gained  they  have  conquered  a  new  world,  a  world  fuU  of 
thought  and  valuable  experience,  a  department  of  knowledge  fraught  with  wide 
uses  and  a  generous  human  interest.  With  it  one  can  never  fail  to  be  stronger, 
clearer,  surer  in  dealing  with  the  problems  and  duties  of  real  life.  In  spite  of  the 
high  authority  of  the  Committee,  the  mastership  of  materials,  tools,  and  industrial 
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processes  is  educative  in  a  high"  degree.  The  kind  of  knowledge  acquired  is  far 
reaching  in  its  applications  and  far  more  invigorating  to  the  mind  than  the  masses 
of  details  and  circumstances  that  surround  certain  literary  studies*  which  pain- 
fully impress  many  people  competent  to  judge,  as  unhappily  neither  educative  nor 
essential  to  any  rational  theory.  Mr.  Harris  once  said  that  a  child  trained  for  one 
year  in  a  kindergarten  would  acquire  a  skillful  use  of  his  hands  and  a  habit-  of 
accurate  measurement  of  the  eye  which  would  be  his  possession  for  life.  How 
can  I  adequately  express  the  value  of  the  rich  and  varied  possessions  gained  by  a 
boy  in  his  teens,  having  a  daily  exercise  of  from  one  to  two  hours  for  three  or  four 
school-years  in  a  good  series  of  school-shops  ! 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  SCIENCE  TEACHING  SHOULD  GO  HAND  IN  HAITO. 

From  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  (for  I  have  touched  only  upon  a  very  few  of 
the  details  of  the  manual  branches  taught  in  every  good  manual  training  school),  it 
must  be  seen  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  making  comparisons,  disparaging  or 
otherwise,  between  the  study  of  science  pure  or  applied,  and  manual  training.  The 
two  must  go  on  side  by  side,  and  instead  of  trying  to  belittle  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  we  should  aim  to  perfect  both.  This  latter  aim  we  greatly  help  by  com- 
bining the  two.  No  science-teaching  without  shop-work  can  possibly  be  as  efficient 
as  it  easily  becomes  with  it:  and  again,  no  shop-work  carried  on  in  a  school  where 
no  science  is  taught  can  possibly  be  as  luminous  with  thought,  as  where  the  two 
ai-e  carefully  taught  side  by  side.  They  are  strong  allies,  and  incidentally  they 
serve  each  other  continually. 

'  Thus  do  I  answer  the  argument  of  the  report  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  study 
of  science  with  an  assumed  unscientific  construction  of  individual  machines ;  and 
thus  do  I  show  that  while  the  Committee  reasons  badly  on  its  own  ground,  its 
ground  is  not  at  all  our  ground,  and  that  their  argument  .is  entirely  irrelevant. 

Dr.  Harris,  in  his  Ohio  paper  on  the  relation  of  high  schools  to  colleges,  says  that 
while  a  knowledge  of  natural  science,  modem  literature,  and  imiversal  history  was 
not  demanded  nor  expected  from  an  educated  man  one  hundred  years  ago,  things 
are  now  so  changed  that  no'  man  can  pass  for  educated  without  more  or  less  minute 
acquaintance  with  them.  They  have  become  recognized  as  "  conventionalities  of 
intelligence." 

To  that  statement,  which  I  accept,  I  would  add  that  a  more  or  less  complete 
mastery  of  the  materials,  tools,  and  processes  which  underlie  the  vast  industrial 
developments  of  this  age  of  scientific  application  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  "  con- 
ventionalities of  intelligence."  It  wiU  no  longer  satisfy  nor  suffice  to  claim  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  good  workmanship,  of  the  practical  arts  which  underlie 
manual  skill  in  whatever  field  of  industry,  has  neither  dignity  nor  educational 
worth.  No  Council  Committee  can  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  it  as  a  "  mass  of  non- 
essential circumstances." 

There  is  danger  that  some  unconventional  fellow  will  voice  public  sentiment  by 

*Such  as  "memorizing  the  etymological  trash  from  the  lumber  room  of  anti- 
quity."—Report  of  Supt.  Wm.  T.  Harris. 
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some  word  meaning  "  over-conservative "  while  speaking  of  the  Committee  and 
their  Report. 

Mr.  Brown  in  particular  is  very  sensitive  to  the  term  "  old  fogy,''  which  possibly 
some  one  has  been  rude  enough  to  apply  to  him.  I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that 
he  deserves  the  title ;  but  let  him  not  flatter  himself  that  the  list  of  "  convention- 
alities of  intelligence"  has  been  closed.  If  he  is  left  behind  as  our  civilization 
rushes  on  at  lightning  speed,  he  must  not  expect  that  the  melancholy  fact  will 
altogether  escape  the  knowledge  of  his  former  associates. 

If  the  Conunittee  really  wish  to  inquire  into  the  educative  effect  of  our  shop- work 
let  them  examine  it  carefully  in  view  pf  its  primary  object  as  I  have  related  it 
above,  and  then  see  whether  the  mastery  sought  is  generally  worth  gaining;  whether 
there  is  a  more  efficient  method  of  gaining  it ;  whether  our  pupils  j-eally  achieve  it; 
and  what  its  real  educational  influence  is. 

In  the  following  paragraph  Dr.  Woodward  shows  that  he  is  by  no 
means  a  wild  enthusiast,  and  in  this  particular  statement  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  authois  of  the  report  he  criticises  would  hear- 
tily agree  with  him. 

I  hope  we  may  not  claim  too  much  for  manual  training.  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
that  there  is  in  it  anything  which  on  fa,ir  trail  will  not  be  found  there.  It  is  not 
a  panacea  lor  all  evils,  social,  domestic,  or  personal.  It  has  no  monopoly  of  edu- 
cational values.  It  has  not  even  a  comer  on  good  habits.  It  is  a  valuable  educa- 
tional feature,  and  should  stand  beside  other  valuable  educational  features,  and  be 
judged,  as  they  are,  by  its  frujts. 

Dr.  Woodward  characterizes  the  report  as  follows  at  the  end  of 
his  eighth  division: 

The  position  of  the  Report  appears  to  me  to  be  unsound,  whether  examined  a 
priori  or  a  posteriori.  My  conclusion  is  that  knowledge,  intelligence,  skill,  power 
and  culture  are  always  helpful  in  the  acquisition  of  more  knowledge,  more  intelli- 
gence, more  skill,  more  power,  and  more  culture.  The  more  accomplished  one  is. 
the  easier  new  things  are  to  him,  whether  in  the  realm  of  pure  intellect  or  in  the 
field  where  mind  aad  hand  are  cultivated  together. 

In  his  ninth  and  final  division,  quotations  are  given  from  the  1889 
report  by  Superintendent  Seaver,  of  Boston,  and  "  from  the  last  of 
Superintendent  MacAlister,  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,"* 
fully  indorsing  the  worth  and  value  of  such  Manual  Training 
Schools.  This  final  section  of  Dr.  Woodward's  article  closes  as  fol- 
lows: 

*  For  a  staternent  in  detail,  by  Superintendent  MacAlister,  of  the  results  of  the 
experiments  in  introducing  Industrial  Training  in  the  Philadelphia  schools;  see  his 
Annual  Report  for  1888,  given  in  Appendix  P  of  this  volimie,  page  1189,  et  seq. 

See,  also,  extracts  from  his  annual  report  for  1889,  in  this  Introduction,  pages 
Ixxx-xc.  ' 
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Thus  the  work  goes  on.  The  intellectual  fruitf>  of  a  rational,  well-prc^)ortioned 
system  of  manual  training  are  so  evident  to  every  close,  oheerver  and  student  <rf 
that  training  that  1  am  sorry  that  the  Committee  are  unable  to  see  them.  Manual 
training  will  go  on  all  the  same,  and  I  hope  that  every  member  a'  the  Committee 
will  live  to  see  that,  far  from  being  a  power  for  mischief,  it  is  a  p<> jent  instrumen- 
tality for  good;  that  it  is  a  strong  and  friendly  ally  in  promoting  educational  prog- 
ress, and  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  all  classes  of  our  jpecfple.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  manual  training  may  be  able  to  contribute  som^hiiig  to  bring  about 
thatsplendid  consummation,  eloquently  pictured  by  Geo.  Wm.  Curtis,  when  ■  with 
one  hand  education  shall  lead  the  young  American  to  the  secrets  of  material  skill, 
and  equip  him  to  enter  into  the  fullest  trade  with  all  the  world;  but  with  the  other 
it  shall  lead  hii^  to  lofty  thoughts  and  to  commerce  with  the  skies. 

From  Mr.  Morrison's  "critical  review"  but  a  single  paragraph  is 
taken,  and  this  for  the  reason  that  he  sets  forth  in  it  the  value  of 
continuity  in  the  training  of  the  child,  and  recognizes  the  existing 
want  of  a  connecting  link  of  progressive  exercises  between  the  xjlay 
of  the  Idndergarten  and  the  work  of  the  Manual  Training  School. 
This  hiatus  has  been  generally  recognized,  and  will  be  found  often 
referred  to  in  the  ensuing  pages  of  the  present  volume. 

The  followers  of  Walter  Smith  believe  that  it  is  best  provided  for, 
by  a  continuous,  progressive  course  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing, 
reaching  from  the  small  beginnings  in  the  Kindergarten  through  the 
entire  course  of  school  education.  The  suggestion  modestly  made  at 
the  close  of  the  CJommittee's  rex)ort,  that  the  Manual  Training  peoj^le 
had  not  sufficiently  considered  these  claims,  excites  in  Mr.  Morrison 
nothing  but  inextinguishable  laughter.  He  regards  ae  ridiculous 
beyond  exj^ression  those  methods  which  such  experienced  educators 
as  Dr.  Philbrick,  Charles  C.  Perkins,  and  Walter  Smith,  not  to 
mention  living  educators,  believed  would  solve  this  problem  as  to 
what  form  of  sense  training  and  aesthetic  culture  could  be  adapted 
to  each  stage  of  the  child's  education. 

In  the  paragraph  which  follows  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Morrison 
ignores  the  fact  that  in  what  the  report  says  of  not  beginning  till 
the  twelfth  year  the  Committee  plainly  refer  to  the  boy's  entrance  in 
the  Manual  Training  Schfxjls  proper,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand.  Dr. 
Wood.ward  ignored  the  fact  that  the  Committee,  in  any  part  of  their 
report,  ever  referred  to  any  other  phase  or  institution  of  education 
except  and  only,  such  Manual  Training  Schools  as  that  of  St.  Louis. 
Between  these  two  equally  unfair  assumptions,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  is  unsparingly  held  up  to  ridicule. 
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Mr.  Morrison  says: 

But  it  might  be  well  to  stop  here  to  reflect  on  the  unsoundness  of  the  statement 
that  manual  training  should  not  begin  before  tlie  twelfth  year.  Manual  training 
means  using  the  hands,  as  intellectual  training  means  using  the  mind.  And  the 
former  is  essential  to  the  normal  use  of  the  latter.  Children  learn  more  during  the 
first  five  years  of  their  life  than  during  any  subsequent  five  years.  This  is  because ' 
they  have  more  manual  exercise  during  this  period.  They  use  their  little  hands 
continually,  finding  out  the  properties  of  matter,  enjoying  that  reflex  activity  be- 
tween the  ^jrain  and  sensorium,  which  is  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
correct  thinking.  Proebel  recognized  this  principle  when  he  founded  the  Kinder- 
garten, which  is  nothing  more  than  juvenile  manual  training.  The  fault  of  educa- 
tional systems  is  that  this  manual  training,  or  what  might  otherwise  be  called 
normal  intellectual  training,  does  not  continue.  In  the 'stereotyped  American 
school  the  pupUmust  stop  this  "play,"  form  in  line  outside  the  school-house,  mai'ch 
in  when  the  teacher  taps  the  bell,  fold  his  hands  that  they  may  do  no  "  mischief," 
toe  the  mark,  and  learn  to  read  and  spell.  Read  and  spell  what?  Words,  words, 
words.!  which  often  mean  nothing  to  him.  But  it  is  done  in  good  "form,"  and 
therefore  supposed  to  be  "all-sided."  Froebel  has  done  good  service  for  primary 
grade;  Rrofessor  "Woodward  and  others  for  high  school  -grades,  and  he  who  shall 
devise  a  system  of  manual  training  appUcable  to  the  intermediate  and  grammar 
grades,  will  do  a  service  equal  in  value  to  either  of  these. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  these  criticisms  in  full  must,  for  lack  of 
space  here,  be  referred  to  the  pamphlet  itself;  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee's report — ^the  sermon-text  of  the  two  discourses  which  precede 
it — ^is  given  in  full  as. an  Appendix. 

Suggestions  by  Superintendent  Seavee  of  Boston. 

As  this  introductory  chapter  is  the.  latest  to  be  put  in  type,  oppor- 
tunity is  here  given  to  sum  up  briefly  the  latest  conclusions  reached 
by  educators.  In  the  body  of  this  volume,  and  in  the  Appendices, 
the  progress  of  the  movement  in  the  Boston  schools  under  the  super- 
intendence of  E.  P.  Seaver,  Esq. ,  has  been  set  forth.  The  following 
extract  from  the  "Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  March,  1889,"  *  includes  all  that 
the  superintendent  says  in  that  report  on  the  topic  of  a  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  for  which  he  suggests  a  new  and  more  distinctive  name. 

In  his  remarks  on  Kindergarten  which  precede  this,  he  urges  that 
the  drawing  begun  in  the  Kindergarten  should  be  continued  and  de- 
veloped in  the  primary  schools,  and  that  the  new  fad  of  "the  study 
of  form,  ought  to  be  intimately  united  with  the  drawing"  instead  of 
separated  from  it.  "  He  also  urges  the  necessity  of  the  normal  train- 
ing of  Kindergarfen  teachers,  if  success  is  to  be  hoped  from  those 
schools. 

*  School  Document  No.  5,  1889. 
ART— VOL  S V 
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A  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

It  is  now  six  years  since  my  great  desire  to  see  the  educational  wants  of  boys 
more  fully  provided  for  led  me  to  make  the  recommendation  "  that  there  be  added 
to  our  public-school  system  one  manual-tr9,ining  school,  thoroughly  equipped  for  its 
work,  occupying  a  place  in  the  system  side  by  side  with  the  high  schools',  and  open, 
under  suitable  conditions,  to  boys  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  upwards."  (Super-, 
intendenfs  Report,  1883,  p.  47.)  This  recommendation  was  made  somewhat  ten- 
tatively, and  less  with  an  expectation  of  its  immediate  adoption  than  with  a  pur- 
pose, then  declared,  that  there  might  be  something  definite  and  tangible  to  discuss 
and  to  urge  upon  pubUc  attention. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  the  same  recommendation  can  be  made  with  con- 
fidence, and  urged  by  arguments  drawn  from  accumulated  experience.  Six  years 
ago  there  were  only  two  schools  of  the  kind  recommended  in  the  whole  country. 
These  were  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy in  Boston  and  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School  connected  with  the  Wash- 
ington University  in  that  city.  Neither  of  these  schools  was  a  public  school.  The 
tuition  in  the  former  was  $150  a  year,  and  in  the  latter  about  half  as  much.  The 
former  has  ceased  to  receive  pupils  from  outside  the  Institute  of  Technology ;  that 
is,  has  ceased  to  be  a  school  at  all,  and  is  now  simply  a  department  of  the  Institute, 
being  used  now  exclusively  for  shop  instruction  of  students  in  mechanical  en- 
gineering. The  latter  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  modelfor  similar  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  coimtry.  The  suggestion  of  a  public  high  school  devoted  to  manual 
training,  or  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts,  was  novel  in  1883 ;  but  is  no  longer 
so,  since  such  schools  have  been  estabhshed  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  and  other  cities  ;  while  the  public  high  schools  of  many  other  places  *  have 
taken  on  manual  training  as  a  new  branch  of  study.  Meanwhile,  endowed  or  pri- 
vate schools  planned  on  the  St.  Louis 'model  have  been  multiplied  ;  the  most  con- 
spicuous example  being  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN   "MANUAL  TRAINING"   RECITED. 

The  body  of  experience,  therefore,  to  which  appeal  may  be  made  in  illustrating 
the  advantages  of  manual  training  as  a  branch  of  public  instruction,  is  already 
considerable,  and  it  is  rapidly  growing.  My  study  of  this  experience  gives  me  con- 
fidence in  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  That  a  three  or  four  years'  course  of  study,  consisting  of  selected  and  graded 
shopwork  two-fifths  of  the  time  daily,  drawing  one-fifth,  and  appropriate  book- 
work  two-fifth':,  results  in  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  inteUigence,  a  good  degree 
of  general  mechanical  skill,  and  a  well-marked  development  in  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent thinking. 

3.  That  such  instruction  takes  a  strong  hold  on  the  minds  of  a  large  class  of  boys 
who  are  either  not  so  well  reached  or  not  reached  at  all  by  tfie  subjects  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching  cvurent  in  the  older  high  schools. 

*  Between  forty  and  fifty  in  all. 
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3.  That  snch  instniction  draws  some  pupils  away  from  the  older  high  schools, 
but  more  from  a  class  of  boys  who  .have  not,  as  matters  have  stood  heretofore, 
become  pupils  of  the  older  high  schools  at  alL 

4.  That  such  instruction  is  very  keenly  relished  and  appreciated  by  boys;  who 
usually  like  no  studies  so  well  as  those  which  have  an  obviously  direct  bearing  on  their 
future  occupations,  and  delight  most  of  all  in  exercises  that  bring  their  executive 
powers  into  productive  activity. 

5.  That  up  to  a  certain  point  such  instruction  is  a  substitute  for  apprenticeship, 
now  gone  out  of  use,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  a  substitute,  is  vastly  better  than  apprentice- 
ship ever  was  in  its  best  days. 

6.  That  such  instruction  forms  an  excellent — and  no  doubt  ere  long  to  be  consid- 
ered indispensable — part  of  the  preparation  of  students  for  schools  of  science,  tech- 
nology, or  industrial  art.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  mechanic  art 
school,  as  we  now  know  it,  originated  in  a  purpose  to  give  such  preparation  to  stu- 
dents of  mechanical  engineering. 

7.  That  such  instruction  is  very  popular,  apparently  because  it  is  meeting  a  widely 
{elt  want. 

8.  That  such  instruction — ^particularly  the  mechanic  arts  part  of  it — can  be  efifect- 
ively  and  economically  given  to  classes  in  a  schooL 

9.  That  a  school  organized  for  giving  such  instruction  is  entirely  convenient  ind 
manageable  as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  in  a  large  city. 

10.  The  cost  of  such  a  school — building,  equipment,  andrunning  expenses— is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  cost  of  any  other  h^h  schooL  In  renewing  my  recommenda- 
tion at.  this  time,  I  wish  to  propose  for  tiie  new  school  what  seems  to  me  the  most 
appropriate  because  the  most  truly  descriptive  name.  The  Mecfianic  Arts  High 
School. 

WHY  CALLBS  A  "HIGH  SCHOOL." 

It  should  be  called  a  high  school  to  mark  its  place  in  the  public-school  system  and 
its  relation  to  the  grammar  schooL  Its  pupils  wiU  usually  come  from  the  grammar 
schools,  having  finished  their  course  in  them  at  the  age  of  about  fourteen  years. 
Its  course  of  instruction,  partiy  in  books  and  partly  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  in 
drawing,  would  keep  its  pupils  on  a  level  with  boys  in  other  high  schools  during 
three  or  four  years.  Its  pupils  after  graduation  would  either  pass  to  higher  institu- 
tions, as  the  boys  from  classical  high  schools  usually  do,  or  into  active  life,  with 
most  of  the  graduates  of  other  high  schools.  But  in  their  case  the  higher  institu- 
tions would  be  schools  of  science  or  technology  rather  than  classical  colleges,  and 
the  active  life  would  be  led  more  in  the  industrial  than  in  the  professional  walks. 

The  new  school  should  be  called  a  mechanic  arts  school,  in  order  to  mark  its  spe- 
cial aim  and  the  characteristic-feature  of  its  course  of  instruction. 

Its  aim,  like  that  of  any  other  high  school,  is  both  general  and  special.  In  gen- 
eral aim  all  high  schools  are  much  alike.  They  deal  with  knowledge  as  science, 
rather  than  with  knowledge  in  its  elements;  they  recognize  that  their  pupils  are  at 
the  age  when  the  reasoning  powers  are  developing  the  most  rapidly:  they  give  the 
beginnings  of  a  liberal  culture,  for  their  instruction  rises  to  the  region  of  general 
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principles,  and  furnishes  the  mind  with  some  effective  equipment  for  independent 
thought  and  action.  Limited  and  incomplete  the  liberal  culture  given  by  the  high 
school  may  indeed  be,  yet,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  may  rightly  be  described  as  Uberal,  if 
only  the  school  be  true  to  its  general  aim. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  "  HIGH  SCHOOLS"  DEFINED. 

But  high  schools  have  their  special  aims,  which  are  determined  by  various  con- 
siderations of  convenience  or  utility.  These  special  aims  are  what  characterize  the 
different  species  of  high  schools.  They,  determine  in  large  measure  the  subjects  to 
be  taught  and  the  manner  of  teaching  them.  Thus  it  happens  that  all  high  schools 
shape  their  courses  of  study  largely  with  reference  to  the  probable  future  occupa- 
tions of  their  pupils.  The  classical  high  school,  while  pursuing  its  general  aim  of 
liberal  culture,  yet  prescribes  studies  for  its  pupils  with  particular  reference  to  their 
probable  future  occupations  in  the  so-called  learned  professions.  Lilsewise,  the 
English  high  school,  holding  to  the  same  general  aim  of  liberal  culture,  chooses  the 
particular  subjects  for  its  course  of  instruction  with  an  eye  to  the  wants  of  the 
many  of  its  pupils  whose  pursuits  in  after  life  are  probably  to  be  commercial.  Just  - 
so  will  the  mechanic  arts  high  school  impart  a  culture  as  truly  liberal  as  that  given 
by  either  of  the  others;  but  in  so  doing  will  select  studies  and  exercises  with  "the 
fact  in  view  that  most  of  its  pupils  will  be  looking  forward  to  occupations  in  which 
an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  leading  mechanic  arts  wUl  be  either  highly  serv- 
iceable or  absolutely  indispensable.  So  much  in  justification  of  the  name  mechanic 
arts  high  school. 

One  further  remark  should  be  -made  to  guard  against  the  supposition  that  the 
mechanic  arts  high  school  teaches  particular  trades.  It  is  not  a  trade  school.  And 
yet  a  good  mechanic  arts  high  school  helps  boys  a  long  way  on  towards  many 
trades.  It  deals  with  the  leading  principles  involved  in  a  great  variety  of  mechanical 
processes;  it  develops  general  mechanical  skill,  by  bringing  mind  and  hand  into 
ready  and  accurate  cooperation;  but  it  does  not  undertake  to  make  its  pupils  fin- 
ished artisans  in  any  one  trade.  Professor  Runkle  has  pointed  out  that  the  me- 
chanic arts  are  few,  but  the  trades  in  which  these  arts  are  appUed  are  many.  Hence 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  not  the  ti-ades,  are  proper  subjects  for  school  instruction. 
The  former  involve  principles;  the  latter  merely  the  details  of  apphcation.  Hence 
also  the  superiority  of  a  mechanic  arts  school  to  ordinary  apprenticeship  as  a  means 
of  preparation  for  a  trade. 

THE  PRESENT  CITY  CLASSES  INADEQUATE. 

With  regard  to  the  existing  schools  of  carpentry  in  the  basement  of  the  Latin 
school  building  and  in  North  Bonnet  street,  it  should  be  said  that  they  were  organ- 
ized temporarily  as  experiments  on  a  small  scale.  From  them  much  has  been  learned, 
but  they  have  not  solved  the  whole  question.  Far  from  it.  Their  entire  course  in 
shopwork  covers  but  a  small  fraction — one-fifteenth — of  the  shopwork  of  a  mechanic 
arts  high  school  with  a  three-years  course.  Even  in  wood- work  alone  these  schools 
cover  about  one-fifth  of  the  course  offered  by  the  proposed  school.  Whatever  these 
two  experiments  in  manual  training  may  have  demonstrated  in  respect  to  the  per- 
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manent  introduction  of  such  training  into  the  grammar  schools — a  subject  which 
I  wish  to  reserve  for  discussion  at  some  future  time — they  are  not  and  could  not  be 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  demand  for  a  mechanical  arts  high  school. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1888,  the  School  Committee  received  a  communication 
from  the  City  Council,  conveying  the  request  that  the  School  Committee  would 
"  consider  and  report  on  the  expediency  of  estabUshing  a  system  of  manual  train- 
ing in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  the  city."  I  would  respectfully  urge 
that  in  response  to  this  request  the  School  Committee  declare  it  expedient,  as  the 
best  beginning  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  manual  training,  that  one 
thoroughly  equipped  mechanic  arts  high  school  be  established  as  soon  as  the  money 
it  would  cost  can  be  appropriated. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manual  Training  Schools  with  an  Appendix  giving  Super- 
intendent Seaver's  plan  in  detail  of  the  proposed  school,  was  issued.  * 

The  report  proper  by  the  Committee,  briefly  sums  up  the  reasons 
why  such  a  school  with  a  three-years  course  should  be  established; 
and  recommends  the  passage  of  an  order  by  the  City  Government  to 
establish  it  and  to  erect  a  suitable  building.  In  this  report  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  communication  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  June,  1888,  was  acknowledged.  This  announced  the  clos- 
ing of  the  High  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  connection  with  that 
institution,  and  urged  that  the  Committee  introduce  in  the  City  High 
Schools  such  training  as  had  been  there  given.  In  Mr.  Seaver's  pre- 
liminary report,  which  fills  some  12  pages,  he  gives  a  brief  sketch  of 
such  of  the  Manual  Training  Schools  as  he  has  visited.  ,  He  says : 

To  the  Committee  on  Marmal  Training: 

In  obedience  to  your  instructions  I  have  prepared,  and  now  have  the  honor  to 
submit,  a  plan,  hereto  appended,  for  a  mechanic  arts  high  school,  otherwise  known 
as  a  manual  training  school,  to  be  established  by  the  city  of  Boston,  if  the  School 
Committee  and  the  City  Council  should  see  fit.so  to  do.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
plan  I  have  drawn  freely  upon  the  experience  of  other  schools,  and  more  especially 
upon  the  experience  of  those  I  was  commissioned  to  visit  and  inspect  in  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia.  The  results  of  my  obser- 
vation in  these  schools  are,  for  the  most  part,  embodied  in  the  plan  now  sub- 
mitted. Still,  a  preliminary  description  of  the  schools  themselves  may  be  not 
without  inteirest,  aojd  will  be  useful  as  throwing  light  on  the  details  that  are  to  fol- 
low. 

*School  Document  No.  15 — 1889.  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Manual 
Training  Schools,  1889.  Boston:  Rockwell  and  Churchill,  City  Printers,  No.  39 
Arch  street,  1889;  Pp.  46. 
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As  all  these  schools  are  described  in  detail  in  the  present  Report 
only  the  following  passages  are  taken: 

AESTHETIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TBAINlNG  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL. 

The  Philadelphia  school  has  a  course  of  shop-work  that  is  distinguished  from 
others  by  two  prominent  featiu-es.  The  first  is  the  distinct  emphasis  placed  on  the 
aesthetic  side  of  the  work.  Free-hand  drawing,  clay  modeling,  and  wood-carving 
are  all  coordinated  with,  and  iutimately  related  to,  the  successive  stages  of  the  shop- 
work.  The  ornamental  work  in  wrought  iron  is  worthy  of  special  praise,  not  so 
much  in  point  of  workmanship,  though  that  is  good,  but  particularly  because  of  the 
systematip  art-instruction  it  illustrates.  The  second  prominent  feature  appears  in 
the  arrangement  of  shop-work.  A  part  of  the  iron  work  is  placed  in  the  first  year, 
parallel  to  the  joinery.  The  exercises  are  so  arranged  in  many  cases  that  the  same 
idea  may  be  worked  out  first  in  soft  material  (cutting  wood),  and  then  in  hard  ma- 
terial (chipping  and  filing  irou) ;  or  again  by  shaping  from  the  outside  soft  material 
(clay),  and  then  harder  material  (lead  or  hot  iron).  This  apparently  logical  arrange- 
ment is  quite  attractive.  The  same  idea  I  found  quite  well  earned  out  in  the  School 
of  Manual  Training  in  Girard  College,  which  I  visited  for  the  second  time  while  in 
Philadelphia. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  attention  thus  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  sesthetic  training  of  the  pupils  is  cared  for  in  the  Philadelphia 
school  alone,  corroborates  the  fear,  elsewhere  expressed  in  the  pres- 
ent volume  of  this  Report,  that  such  artistic  training  was  entirely 
neglected  in  the  manual  training  schools,  and,  not  only  in  the  man- 
ual training  schools  proper,  where  there  may  be  some  seeming  pro- 
priety in  confining  the  pupils  to  technical  drawing  for  mechanic 
uses,  but  that  it  was  similarly  ignored  by  many  of  the  advocates  for 
the  general  introduction  of  some  forms  of  manual  training  in  all 
schools.  It  is  this  neglect  of  auy  definite  endeavor  and  training  to 
awaken  and  direct  the  innate  love  of  beauty,  latent  in  every  human 
being,  against  which  the  advocates  of  industrial-art  drawing  earn- 
estly protest.  The  importance  recently  given  to  the4ndustrial  idea 
in  elementary  education  has  seriously  deteriorated  the  sesthetic 
side  of  that  education,  and,  it  is  contended  on  the  part  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Walter  Smith,  entirely  needlessly;  because  both  sides  of 
this  education  may  and  should  be  developed  "pan  passu.''  The 
results  attained  in  the  Philadelphia  school  show  that  such  neglect  is 
needless,  even  in  the  manual  training  school  proper,  where,  if  any- 
where, it  would  seem  possible  to  justify  it.  Superintendent  Mac- 
Alister  was  too  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  industrial^art 
*  education;  too  enthusiastic  a  believer  in  the  educational  gospel  pro- 
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claimed  by  Walter  Smith,  to  be  unmindful  of  this  essential  element 
in  education. 

Referring  to  the  name  proposed  by  himself  for  this  class  of  high 
schools — a  name,  by  the  way,  which  has  the  obvious  advantage  of 
unmistakably  defining  the  kind  of  school  designated,  which  the  pres- 
ent appellation  fails  to  do,  ilr.  Seaver  says: 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  make  one  remark  about  the  name  to  be  given  to 
the  proposed  schooL  In  the  forgoing  descriptions,  I  have  used  the  name  by 
which  all  the  schools  visited  are  designated,  "  the  mannal  training  school."  The 
name  has  obtained  wide,  almost  universal  currency  during  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years.  I  have  elsewhere  given  my  reasons  for  preferring  a  more  truly  descriptive 
name,  "  the  mechanic  arts  high  school:"  and  this  name  has  been  used  by  me  in 
the  preparation  of  the  following  plan.  But  now  the  feeling  comes  upon  me  that, 
in  view  of  the  wide  currency  the  other  name  has  abeady  obtained,  it  might  justly 
be  deemed  pedantic  to  persist  in  the  use  of  a  name  which,  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  hot  been  a£Sxed  to  any  school  of  the  kind  denoted.  I  wished,  therefore,  to 
leave  the  question  of  name  an  open  one,  still  believing  in  the  validity  of  the  reasons 
I  have  adduced  in  favor  of  the  truly  descriptive  name,  the  mechanic  arts  high 
school,  but  ready  to  bow  to  usage,  the  arbiter  in  all]  questions  of  language,  if  it 
should  be  thought  best  to  adopt  the  other  name. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edwin  P.  Seavek. 

The  Appendix  to  this  report  fills  twenty-three  pages  of  the  pam- 
phlet; of  these,  the  six  opening  pages,  here  quoted,  comprise  a  general 
view  of  the  training  to  be  given  in  the  proposed  school.  The  re- 
maining seventeen  pages  contain  a  statement  of  courses  of  study. 
These  last  are  not  quoted  as  they  are  substantially  such  as  are  given  in 
similar  schools  as  described  elsewhere  in  this  Report. 

A  Plan  for  a  IIechanic  Akts  EEegh  School  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  grade  of  the  proposed  school  and  its  relations  to  existing  public  schools  are 
best  marked  by  naming  it  a  high  school,  while  the  words  mectmnic  arts  indicate 
the  characteristic  feature  of  its  course  of  study.  The  curriculum  of  this  school  like 
that  of  the  other  high  schools,  should  begin  when  that  of  the  grammar  school  ends. 
It  should  be  three  years  long.  The  requirements  for  admission  sfiould  be  a  grammar- 
school  diploma  or  the  equivalent  examination,  age  not  less  than  thirteen,  and  a 
good  character. 

The  school  time,  twenty-five  hours  a  week,  should  be  shared  by  shop-work,  book- 
work,  and  drawing  in  about  the  proportion  of  ten  hours  to  each  of  the  two  former 
and  five  houi^  to  the  last.  But  if  It  should  be  thought  best  to  introduce  military 
dnll  into  the  curriculum  of  this  school, — and  there  are  good  reasons  to  be  urged  for 
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doing  so,— the  needed  time  could  be  taken  from  the  book-work  and  the  drawing 
equally.    Then  the  distribution  of  time  would  be  as  follows : 

Hours  a  week. 

Shop-work 10 

Book-work 9 

Drawing 4 

Military  drUl 3 

Total 25 

Before  speaking  of  the  shop- work  in  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  dispose  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  school- work  in  a  few  words. 

WHAT  STUDIES  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT. 

The  book-work  should  be  in  English  language,  in  mathematics,  and  in  science ; 
but  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  science  could  be  replaced  by  a  foreign  language  if 
circumstances  made  it  desirable  for  any  considerable  number  of  boys  to  make  such 
a  substitution.  This  might  well  be  the  case  with  boys  preparing  to  enter  some 
higher  institution  of  learning,  as,  for  example,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

In  English  language,  the  chief  effort  should  be  in  the  direction  of  training  to 
clear  and  correct  use  of  language  in  both  oral  and  written  expression.  Literature 
and  history  would  not  be  directly  the  subjects  of  study  in  this  department,  but  they 
would  supply  the  material  to  be  worked  upon  ;  and  thus  incidentally  the  pupils 
would  become  acquainted  with  a  few  works  of  the  great  writers. 

The  mathematics  should  include  elementary  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry, 
descriptive  geometry,  and  plane  trigonometry.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with 
these  branches  has  been  found  essential  to  the  best  success,  both  in  drawing  and 
in  mechanical  construction. 

The  science  should  be  physics  and  chemistry.  The  method  of  teaching  both  these 
branches  should  be  that  known  as  the  laboratory  method.  "If  circumstances  make 
this  method  impracticable, — as  is  the  case  now  in  some  high  schools, — the  time 
would  be  better  spent  in  the  study  of  a  foreign  language.  The  day  for  mere  book- 
work  and  lecture-notes  in  science  has  gone  by.  Some  of  the  apparatus  used  in  the 
laboratories  may  be  made  in  the  sliops'by  the  boys;  but  not  all.  There  is  an  impor- 
tant limit  to  be  observed  in  this  matter.  Boys  should  not  be  set  to  making  their 
own  chemical  or  physical  apparatus  unless  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  from  such 
making  be  at  least  as  valuable  as  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  from  any  other  kind 
of  shop-work  that  could  fill  the  same  time.  To  set  boys  to  'making  things  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  save  money  in  the  running  expenses  of  the  school  is  wrong; 
for  it  is  to  sacriflce"the  boys  to  the  school,  whereas  the  school  exists  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  boys. 

DRAWING  TO  BE  TAUGHT  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  SHOP-WORK. 

The  drawing  should  be  carried  on  with  constant  reference  to  the  shop-work, 
which  it  is  designed  to  assist,  and  from  which  in  turn  it  will  receive  assistance.  As 
educational  agencies,  drawing  and  construction  belong  together  as  two  parts  of  one 
whole.    Neither  is  fuUy  efficacious  without  the  other.    Like  the  two  blades  of  a 
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pair  of  scissors,  each  requires  the  aid  of  the  other  to  do  its  own  work.  The  draw- 
ing teacher  will,  therefore,  keep  the  shop-work  constantly  in  view,  co-operating 
with  it,  and  using  it  as  the  chief  source  from  which  to  take  illustrations.  The  shop 
teacher,  on  his  side  will  see  that  every  piece  of  work,  however  simple,  be  executed 
from  drawings' made  by  the  pupil.  Thus  the  whole  work  of  the  drawing-rooms 
and  shops  becomes  one  course  of  practice  in  the  expression  of  ideas,  through  draw- 
ing and  construction.  The  drawing  will  be  chiefly  of  the  kind  known  as  mechan- 
ical drawing;  but  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  work  should  be  provided  for  by  adding  a 
reasonable  amount  of  free-hand  drawing. 

TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  USE  OF    TOOLS.      'WOGD-WORK. 

The  shop-work  wiU  be  described  first  in  outUne  and  then  in  more  detail. 

The  first  year's  shop-work  should  consist  of  carpentry  and  wood-turning  chiefly; 
but,  for  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  work,  there  should  also  be  a  considerable  number 
of  lessons  in  wood-carving.  The  year's  work  should  be  drawn  up  in  a  fully  detailed 
series  of  lessons  or  exercises,  which  should  be  required  of  all  pupils  alike,  the  whole 
class  beginning  each  new  exercise  in  the  series  simidtaneously.  Then  there  should 
be  drawn  up  a  parallel  series  of  supplementary  exercises,  to  be  given,  as  occasion 
may  require,  to  those  quicker  pupils  who  complete  the  regular  exercises  in  less  than 
the  allowed  time. 

In  the  shop-work  of  the  second  year  the  wood-work  is  continued  and  becomes 
pattern-making.  This  is  accompanied  and  followed  by  a  brief  course  in  moulding 
and  casting.  The  material  used  for  casting  may  be  either  plaster  or  'soft  metal. 
The  latter  is  easily  managed,  and  may  be  melted  over  and  over  again,  thus  avoiding, 
waste.  The  same  may  be  said  of  brass.  Although  there  appears  to  have  been  little 
experience  with  the  casting  and  finishing  of  brass  thus  far  in  the  schools,  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  experiments  in  this  direction  would  prove  very  satis- 
factory. 

WORK  IN  METALS. 

Iron  cannot  advantageously  be  used,  for  it  would  necessitate  the  expense  and  the 
trouble  of  a  cupola.  Besides,  the  process  of  iron-casting,  to  be  of  much  educational 
value,  would  involve  more  knowledge  of  metallurgy  than  could  well  be  contem- 
plated in  a  school  of  the  character  now  proposed. 

Whatever  iron-castings  might  be  needed  for  the  third  year's  work  could  best  be 
procured  at  a  commercial  foundry  in  the  usual  way;  that  is  to  say,  the  boys  would 
make  the  patterns  of  the  castings  they  needed,  send  them  to  the  foundry,  and 
receive  the  castings  in  duetime.  Itwould,  doubtless,  be  found  practicable  occasion- 
ally to_  arrange  a  visit  to  the  foundry  by  a  class  when  castings  were  to  be  made 
from  their  patterns,  or  at  other  times. 

After  the  pattern-making,  moulding,  and  casting,  which  altogether  should  occupy 
twelve  or  thirteen  weeks  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  year,  should  come  the 
forging,  which  will  occupy  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  year.  The  forging 
begins  with  simple  exercises  in  bending,  drawing  out,  and  upsetting;  then  follows 
■welding,  with  exercises  of  increasing  difficulty  requiring  more  and  more  knowledge 
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and  skQl;  and  the  course  concludes  with  each  boy's  foiging  and  tempering  a  set  ot 
tools  Tchich  he  will  use  next  year  in  the  machine-shop. 

Sopplementaty  exercises  in  faring  should  be  {Rorided  for  the  quicker  bors. 
There  is  an  endless  variety  of  ornamental  imii^it-ircm  wcR'k  that  may  be  suggested 
for  sopplementary  exercises,  although  some  ornamental  work  should  have  a  place 
in  the  required  exercises.  Thus  the  aesthetic  side  «f  the  work  would  receire  due 
atteraticm.  Ornamental  wrought-iron  work  is  now  so  much  in  v<^ne  that  tiie  boys 
would  find  it  Terr  into^sting,  both  in  designing  and  in  working  oat  their  designs. 
Their  designs  should  first  be  made  on  paper  and  submitted  to  the  teacher  for 
criticism. 

Not  until  the  designs  have  been  approved  does  work  at  the  forge  b^^  By  Has 
doable  process  of  making  designs  and  working  Hiem  oat  in  mat^ial,  is  the  great 
lesson  learned  that  mere  prettiness.  or  beaoty  evoi,  in  a  design  is  nc*  necesiarily 
an  element  of  vafaie.  If  a  design  be  unworkable  in  the  material  intended,  it  is 
'w<Rthless. 

The  shojHWOT-k  of  liie  third  year  should  be  almost  wholly  in  the  machine-shop, 
conasting  of  exercises  in  chipping  and  filing  and  of  exocises  at  the  machines. 

SOME    SPKTTAT.    MECHASICAIj    PROBLEM  IISDEETAKES  AJfD  A  COMPLKTE  WORK   EXE- 
CCTED  AT  E>T>  OF  TBIKD  YEAB. 

After  the  prescribed  exercises  of  the  year  have  been  done,  eadi  pupQ  shcnld  be 
lea^  to  undertake,  eitha*  alone  or  in  partnerdiip  with  one  or  more  other  pupils, 
some  project,  or  complete  ^ece  of  mechanical  wcR'k,  which  may  serve  as  the  crown- 
ing exercise  c£  the  whole  instracdtm  in  mechanic  arts.  "Diese  projects  correspMid 
to  the  gradnation  theses  of  acadonic  courses  of  study. 

A  project  is  b^on  in  the  drawing-room,  where  the  plans  and  shop-drawings  are 
prepared  fnnn  given  specifications.  Then  the  patterns  are  made  in  the  wbod- 
wcn-king  shtqis.  Hie  iron  castings  are  best  obtained  at  a  commoxaal  fomidry,  for 
reasons  already  explained,  lliepapils  take  the  castings  to  the  machine-sfa<q>.  where 
they  do  the  fitting  and  finidiing,  and  wfaoe  the  whole  jsoject  is  put  together  and 
tested.  In  this  way  the  boys,  in  their  third  year,  are  taken  over  flie  wiitde  ground 
of  their  ptevions  instruction  in  mechanic  arts,  and  their  knowledge  is  unified  and 
solidified.  The  projects  usually  undertaken  by  two  or  more  boys  in  partnership  are 
steam-engines,  dynamos,  speed-lathes,  steam-pumps,  and  other  such  madiines. 
Some  of  tiie  schools  now  possess  machines  thus  constructed  by  papils  which  have 
been  doing  good  work  for  some  years.  At  Baltimore  is  a  steam-engine,  made  by 
the  papils  of  the  school,  which  furnishes  all  the  power  used  in  the  sb<:>{:>s.  At  Chi- 
cago is  a  smaller  engine,  made  in  the  school  by  papOs.  which  is  used  few  drivii^ 
some  of  the  machinery  of  the  shops.  In  the  Xaval  School  at  Annapcdis.  vrhere  in- 
struction in  the  mechanic  arts  is  given  to  the  cadets,  there  are  good  steam-engines 
of  various  patterns,  aU  the  work  of  past  graduating  classes.  At  Cleveland  B  a 
40-light  dynamo,  made  by  the  boys,  which  will  be  used  to  light  the  machine-shop. 

Machines  like  these  are  undertaken  cmly  by  several  boys  working  togethra^  for 
single  b<^  the  projects  most  be  simpler  and  less  time-c(Hisnming.  As  has  been 
stated  already,  the  boys'  work  on  these  projects  b^ins  with  the  preparati<«  of 
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drawings  from  given  specifications.  To  originate  designs  of  machinery,  or  to  make 
specifications  in  accordance  with  scientific  principles,  would  be  too  high  a  task  for 
the  boys  to  undertake  at  this  stage  of  advancement.  They  must  therefore  take  the 
designs  and  specifications  of  their  projects  from  their  teacher,  or  from  some  other 
competent  authority.  These  having  been  obtained,  all  the  rest  of  the  work,  save 
the  casting,  is  the  boys'  own  work,  done  under  the  general  advice  and  guidance  of 
the  teachers. 

SOME  CLASSES  OF  COMPIiETED  WORK  MAY  BB  ONDHSTAKEN  EACH  TEAK. 

Projects  are  not  nece^aiily  confined  to  the  third  year.  They  may  be  advanta- 
geously introduced  near  the  end  of  the  carpentry  course  in  the  first  year,  or  near  the 
end  of  the  whole  wood-working  course  in  the  second  year,  or  near  the  end  of  the 
forging  course  in  the  same  year.  These  would  be  especially  desirable  for  those 
boys  who  had  finished  the  prescribed  exercises  in  an  excellent  manner  and  in  less 
than  the  allowed  time.  Boys  of  this  sort  there  will  always  be;  and  the  highest 
success  of  the  school  will  depend  on  keeping  such  boys  interested  and  busy.  Keces 
in  cabinet-making  ornamented  with  wood-carving,  and  pieces  in  ornamental 
wroughfc-iron  work  would  be  quite  within  the  boys'  power  to  execute  satisfactorily; 
and  such  pieces  would  serve  well,  not  only  to  display  acquired  skill  in  workmanship, 
but  also  to  bring  into  play  the  artistic  feeling.  As  to  the  material  used  in  any  of 
the  projects,  if  its  cost  should  be  worth  considering,  the  boys  should  be  expected 
to  provide  it  or  pay  for  it,  in  case  they  desire  to  possess  the  completed  article.  All 
projects,  however,  should  be  held  by  the  school  so  long  as  they  may  be  needed  for 
exhibition. 

PROFESSOE    a   M.  woodward's    book  OS  THE    MANUAL    TRATSING    SCHOOL  RECOM- 
MENDED. 

Such  in  outline  is  the  shop- work  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  {aracticable 
and  useful,  resulting  in  a  good  degree  of  general  mechanical  skill  and  a  high  degree 
of  mechaiucal  intelligence.  The  main  feature  of  this  shop-work  course  may  be 
regarded  as  permanent,  although  the  details  may  be  expected  to  change  from  year 
to  year  as  taste  or  convenience  may  suggest.  Nevertheless,  at  the  outset  the  pro- 
posed school  will  need  a  fully  detailed  course  of  shop-work,  showing  all  the  particu- 
lar exercises,  both  required  and  supplementary,  together  with  suggestions  of 
suitable  projects  for  the  end  of  the  whole  course  and  of  other  periods;  and  such  a 
detailed  course  would  be  presented  here  in  this  report,  with  wood  cuts  to  iUuslrate 
it,  were  it  not,  fortunately,  so  easy  to  refer  to  a  recently  published  book  *  containing 
all  the  needed  descriptions  and  illustrations.  The  exercises  in  carpentry ,  wood- 
turning,  pattern-making,  wood-carving,  forging,  chipping,  filing,  shaping,  and 
finishing,  fully  described  and  pictured  m  this  book,  as  executed  in  the  St.  Louis 
Manual  Training  School,  leave  little  to  be  desired;  and  these  may  be  adopted  with 
all  the  more  confidence  since  the  other  schools  have  adopted  substantially  the  same. 
For  exercises  in  moulding  and  casting,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  com'ses  of 

*  "  The  Manual  Training  School,"  by  C.  M.  Woodward.     Boston :  1887. 
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some,  other  sohook,  especially  to  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Also  there  are  good  examples  of  ornamental  wrought-iron  work  to  be  taken  from 
the  schools  at  Chicago  and  PhUadelphia.  From  these  sources  of  information  is 
derived  the  following  brief  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  various  courses  of 
shop-work  that  should  have  place  in  the  proposed  school. 

It  -will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Seaver,  mentions  the  making  of  steam-en- 
gines by  Manual  Training  School  pupils.  As  he  explains  the  facts 
there  is  no  occasion  for  any  misapprehension;  but,  as  such  engines 
have  sometimes  been  paraded  as  the  sole  work  of  the  pupils  m  the 
Public  Manual  Training .  School,  and  the  impression  given,  if  not 
intentionally— that  these  young  school  boys  were  then,  by  reason  of 
what  they  had  learned  in  the  school,  perfectly  competent  to  go  out 
and  build  steam-engines,  the  erroneous  impression  was  calculated 
to  effect  ultimate  injury  to  the  reputation  of  the  school  and  '•  to 
make  the  judicious  grieve."  What,  if  such  were  the  fact,  becomes 
of  the  argument  so  often  urged  that  the  Manual  Training  School  is 
not  a  trade  school?  Is  not  the  designing  and  building  of  steam- 
engines  a  trade? 

Such  extravagant  claims  will  be  sure  to  react  and  the  school  whose 
training  is  so  unduly  exaggerated  to  the  popular  mind,  will  be,  in 
turn,  unduly  condemned  when  the  fact  becomes  patent  to  all  that 
such  works,  as  Mr.  Seaver  states,  "  would  be  too  high  a  task  for  the 
boys  to  undertake  at  this  stage  of  advancement." 

Such  a  school  as  Superintendent  Seaver  pictures,  should  have  as 
its  principal,  an  experienced  teacher,  as  thoroughly  equipped  for  his 
pedagogical  work,  as  the . principal  of  any  other  "High  School"  is 
expected  to  be;  while  the  master  of  the  drawing  room,  and  the 
master  of  the  shop-work,  need  to  be  equally  well  fitted  for  their 
several  duties.  The  plan,  however,  of  making  the  teacher  of  Me- 
chanics the  principal  of  the  school,  which  is  approved  by  some  en- 
thusiastic promoters  of  these  schools,  seems  one  sure  to  result  in  the 
subordination  of  the  educational  to  the  mechanic  features  of  the 
school;  and  thus  to  divert  its  purpose  from  that  of  a  High  School  to 
that  of  a  niere  specialty. 

It  is  the  fear  of  this  tendency  Which  has  prejudiced  many  experi- 
enced educators  against  such  schools. 

Annual  Report  for  1889  by  Superintendent  MacAlister,  of 

Philadelphia. 

Unusual  interest  attaches  to  the  report  for  the  year  1889,  of  Super- 
intendent MacAlister,  of  Philadelphia,  just  at  hand,  since  it  is  to  be 
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his  final  report  as  Superintendent;  lie  having  on  the  eleventh  of  Nov- 
ember, 1890,  shortly  before  this  report  was  published,  submitted  to 
the  Board  of  Education  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Superintend- 
ent, to  take  effect  January  6th,  1891. 

In  the  report  for  1888,  Mr.  MacAlister,  recited  at  length  the  history 
of  his  administration;  copious  extracts  from  which  report,  as  well  as 
from  his  first  report,  that  for  1883,  are  given  in  Appendix  "P"  of 
this  volume,  paper  "VI.  So  that,  with  the  following  extracts  from 
this  final  report,  the  history  of  this  innovation  in  the  organization  of 
the  school  system  of  this  city  is  begun  and  completed  in  the  present 
volume.  The  administration  of  Superintendent  MacAlister,  has  been 
carefully  observed  by  educators;  at  first,  with  solicitude,  and  latterly, 
with  great  confidence  and  satisfaction;  because  it  has  justified,  by 
exceptional  success,  the  bold  experiment  undertaken;  when  President 
Steel,  and  his  fellow  members  of  the  City  Board  of  Education,  ven- 
tured upon  no  less  a  revolutionary  movement  than  the  radical  change 
of  the  whole  system  of  Public  School  organization  and  methods  of 
instruction,  involved  in  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Superintendent; 
with  all  the  subsequent  changes  that  were  necessarily  implied,  when 
that  office  was  created.  Hon.  James  MacAlister,  who  was  called 
from  a  like  position  in  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  was  so  well  known  as 
one  of  the  advanced  leaders  in  the  educational  reforms  of  the  day,  that 
the  fact  of  his  selection  was,  in  itself,  evidence  that  the  Board  of 
Education  sought  to  bring  Philadelphia,  in  line  with  her  sister  cities; 
so  far,  at  least,  as  to  give  to  this  city  a  similar  organization  of  its 
school  system,  and  by  the  introduction  in  the  schools  themselves 
of  the  new  studies  and  methods  of  instruction  which  marked 
the  more  recent  advanced  movement  in  education.  This  move- 
ment may  be  said  to  date,  in  the  United  States,  from  the  year  1870, 
or  a  few  years  before;  though  its  initial  impulses,  were  given  long 
years  ago  by  great  thinkers,  and  teachers;  such  as  were  Bacon,  Co- 
menius,  Pestalozzi,  Rousseau,  andFrobel  in  Europe;  and,  in  America, 
Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard,  Agassiz,  John  D.  Philbrick,  and  Wal- 
ter Smith,  not  to  mention  the  living  leaders;  To  this  recent  awaken- 
ing in  America,  the  influence  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876, 
had  given  increasing  impetus;  an  influence  naturally  felt  in  Phila- 
delphia itself,  in  many  directions  educationally  and  otherwise. 

The  organization  of  the  Public  School  system  of  Philadelphia,  as 
it  was  before  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  was  cre- 
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ated,  IS  succinctly  told  m  the  opening  pages  of  Superintendent  Mac- 
Alister's  Report,  -which  follows: 

To  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  Hirst  School  District  of  Pennsylvania: 
1  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1889. 

Statement  or  Pkogkess  Made. 

In  my  Annual  Report  for  1888,  a  pretty  full  presentation  was  made  of  some  spe- 
cial.featuresinthe  work  of  the  schools,  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Board  for  several  years  previous.  It  is  now  nearly  seven  years  suice  I  entered  upon 
my  duties  as  the  first  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
time  seems  opportune  for  a  general  statement  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  and 
the  progress  that  has  been  achieved.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  place  to  go  into  an 
extended  discussion  of  these  changes.  My  only  purpose  is  to  set  them  down  in  such 
a  way  as  will  form  a  sort  of  conspectus  of  the  work  that  has  been  undertaken  and 
the  results  that  have  been  obtained. 

I. The  Establishment  of  the  Stjperintendency. 

In  a  review  of  this  kind,  the  organization  of  the  Superintendency  naturally  holds 
the  first  place.  It  was  in  many  ways  the  most  important  step  taken  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school  system.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  stood  alone  in  having  no 
executive  officer  in  the  administration  of  its  school  affairs.  Not  only  in  the  larger 
centers  of  population,  but  in  the  smaller  towns  everywhere,  the  responsible  manage- 
ment of  the  pubUc  schools  had  long  been  vested  in  an  officer  known  as  the  Super- 
intendent. The  exceptional  position  of  Philadelphia,  in  this  respect,  is  explained  by 
the  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  school  system  has  grown 
into  its  present  proportions.  It  has  been  very  largely  a  process  of  aggregation. 
Originally  the  free  schools  were  managed  by  local  boards,  each  of  them  an  independ- 
ent body,  with  the  .ward  for  its  jurisdiction.  These  boards  made  their  own  rules, 
appointed  the  teachers,  and  directed  the  instruction  withia  their  own  limits.  In 
course  of  time,  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  a  central  board  was  foimd  to  be  a  neces- 
sity, and  the  Board  of  Controllers,  afterwards  transformed  into  the  Board  of  Public ' 
Education,  was  accordingly  created;  but  the  local  boards  were  retained,  and  the 
management  of  the  schools  was  divided  between  the  two  organizations.  It  was 
inevitable  that  difficulties  should  arise  from  this  double  system  of  administration, 
and  the  experience  of  the  past  amply  justifies  the  statement  that  the  progress  of 
the  schools  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  multiplication  of  school  officers  and  the 
conflict  of  authority  growing  out  of  this  arrangement.  The  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities which  elsewhere  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  superintendent  were  dis- 
charged jointly  by  the  central  and  the  local  boai'ds.  This  was  true,  not  only  of  the 
business  affairs  which  properly  belong  to  a  governing  board,  but  also  of  the  educa- 
tional work  which  implies  the  exercise  of  professional  skill  and  experience.  The 
incongruity  of  this  condition  of  things  gradually  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
those  most  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools;  and  a  movement  was  set  on  foot 
tosecurefor  Philadelphia  a  system  of  supervision  similar  to  that  which  had  long 
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been  established  throughout  the  United  States.  It  was  not  till  after  ten  years  of 
agitation  and  effort,  however,  that  an  appropriation  was  secured  from  Councils 
and  a  superintendent  appointed,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  May  1,  1883. 

It  has  seemed  proper  that  this  meager  statement  of  the  conditions  out  of  which 
the  superintendency  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  came  into  existence  should 
be  made,  as  the  responsibility  of  establishing  the  position  devolved  upon  me.  I 
think  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  task  was  one  surrounded  with  more  difficulties  than  has 
ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  one  occupying  a  like  position  in  this  country.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Board  of  Public  Education  was  by  no  means  of  one  mind  as 
to  the  desirability  of  creating  such  an  office ;  that  the  local  boards  generally  occupied  a 
hostile  attitude;  that  the  great  body  of  the  teachers  were  unfavorable  to  the  move- 
ment; and  that  pubUo  sentiment  was  indifferent  on  the  whole  question.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  few  persons,  even  among  those  connected  with  the  schools, 
had  any  well-defined  notions  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  superintendent,  and 
it  was  but  natural  that  those  who  had  heretofore  exercised  various  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities properly  belonging  to  such  an  officer,  would  not  quite  willingly  relinquish 
them  to  other  hands.  To  these  considerations  must  be  added  the  magnitude  of  the 
field  that  was  waiting  to  be  occupied.  There  were  465  schools,  105,500  pupils,  3,168 
teachers,  and  more  than  400  school  officers,  in  a  population  of  a  million  souls,  to  be 
dealt  with  in  effecting  the  improvements  that  were  impatiently  expected. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  work  of  supervision  was  begun.  There 
were  no  precedents  or  experience  on  the  subject  existing  here.  Even  the  right  of 
the  position  to  exist  had  to  be  justified.  No  riJes  could  properly  define  the  super- 
intendent's duties;  the  functions  of  the  offli^^ad  to  be  demonstrated  by  actual 
achievement.  ,The  possibilities  of  the  work  were  without  limit  and  the  opportuni- 
ties were  undoubtedly  great;  but  these  things  did  not  make  the  task  less  onerous. 
The  desirabiUty  of  reform  in  almost  every  direction  was  conceded  on  aU  sides.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  body  of  teachers,  no  matter  how  capable  and  earnest 
could  show  results  that  were  possible  only  under  more  favorable  conditions.  There 
had  been  as  little  unity  in  the  character  of  the  instruction  and  the  fruits  which  it 
yielded  as  in  the  administration  of  the  schools.  The  courses'of  study  had  been  largely 
shaped  by  laymen.  Examinations,  promotions,  and  nearly  aU  the  details  of  school 
work  had  been  almost  wholly  in  the  same  hands'.  The  standards  applied  to  the 
teacher's  work  were  not  such  as  to  encourage  sound  methods  or  to  mete  out  rewards 
to  the  most  worthy.  These  statements  are  not  made  in  a  critical  spirit,  but  merely 
as  historical  facts  to  indicate  the  point  at  which  supervision  began.  Altogether, 
the  undertaking  was  as  difficult  as  it  was  novel,  and  called  for  an  amount  of  labor 
and  courage  that  made  it  seem  to  those  most  experienced  in  the  profession  like 
temerity  to  assume. 

It  is  plain  that  the  problems  to  be  solved  were  neither  few  nor  easy.  The  work 
of  reform  had  to  be  thorough,  but  neither  hasty  nor  revolutionary.  A  wise  con- 
servatism was  the  only  policy  that  could  be  depended  upon  for  permanent  results. 
It  is  with  the  powers  that  have  been  conferred  upon  him,  with  the  opportunities 
that  have  been  opened  to  him,  that  the  superintendent  'has  labored  during  these 
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years  to  improve  and  elevate  the  pubHc  education  of  Philadelphia.  His  endeavore 
have  been  restricted  on  many  sides.  From  necessity  he  has  abstained  from  me-l- 
dling  with  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  schools,  notwithst^iding  the  hin- 
diances  it  has  opposed  to  the  performance  of  his  executive  duties.  He  has  directed 
his  efforts  chiefly  to  revising,  improving,  and  extending  the  courses  of  instrucaoo, 
to  intooducing  newer  and  better  methods  of  teaching,  to  elevating  the  st^idard  for 
the  teacher's  work,  and  to  cultivating  a  wider  interest  in  the  public  mind  on  behalf 
of  the  schools.  The  work  has  gone  far  enough  to  produce  results  that  are  nether 
indefinite  nor  intangible;  and  it  is  by  the  spirit  in  which  this  work  has  been  carried 
on  and  the  character  of  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  that  the  necessity  and 
value  of  supervision  for  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  must  be  estimated. 

n. — Tut;  RbVISIOS  op  THE  CtoUBSES  OF  ISSTRrCTION. 

The  work  of  revising  the  courses  of  instruction  was  fi^;iin  early  in  1884,  with  the 
adoption  of  the  primary  mamial.  This  was  followed  in  1885  by  the  revised  oourse 
for  the  secondary  schools,  and  in  1886  by  that  for  the  grammar  scbools.  It  is  need- 
less to  speak  of  the  courses  of  study  which  were  superseded  by  these  re  visiMis.  They 
were  for  the  most  port  programs  of  a  certain  amount  at  work  to  be  accomplished. 
They  were  founded  on  text-books,  and  specified  so  many  pages  to  be  done  in  a  cer- 
tain time;  and  the  one  object  to  which  the  teachers'  labors  were  directed  was  Oie 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  term.  It  was  not  possible  that  it  could  be  othawise. 
*  *  *  .  The  changes  in  the  methods  of  instruction  whidi  the  schook  have  un- 
dergone within  the  past  few.  years  have  been  so  radical  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
recall  the  manner  in  which  the  teaching  was  done  in  a  very  conadeiable  ninnber 
of  the  schools.  In  the  lowest  prima^^rade,  a  card  which  had  the  alphabet  on  one 
rade  and  arithmetical  tables  on  the  other  was  the  sole  basis  of  the  instmcticHi  in 
reading  and  number.  In  all  the  fundamental  branches,  concert  recitation  was  the 
almost  universal  practice  in  the  primary  and  secondary  grades,  and  the  same  tiling 
was  more  or  less  true  of  the  more  advanced  grades.  The  memory  was  the  faculty 
that  was  chiefly  exercised  in  every  branch  of  studt;  the  perceptive  powers  of  the 
mind,  the  imagination,  the  judgment,  and  the  reason  were  n^lected  because  tiiey 
could  not  be  made  to  tell  in  tlie  form  of  averages.  The  effort  of  the  pupils  was 
directed  to  the  memorizing  of  rules  or  the  irepetitian  of  formulsB  in  the  most  impor- 
tant studies.  The  development  of  power  in  the  children,  of  the  ability  to  think  and 
to  do  for  themselves,  would  have  been  considered  a  waste  of  time  and  en«gy  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  These  plain  statements  are  made  because  it  is  not  believed 
that  any  defense  could  be  offered  for  practices  that  had  become  obsolete  in  nearly 
every  part  of  this  country.  Goo  1  teachers,  of  course,  did  their  work  in  quite  a 
different  way.  The  instructor  who  understands  his  business  is  always  more  or  less 
independent  of  the  formal  requirements  of  a  course  of  study  ;  and  it  is  needless  to 
state  tiat  even  under  conditions  so  unfavorable,  there  were  schools  that  had  faJltak 
into  line  with  the  general  advance  of  education  throughout  the  conntrv,  and  were 
doing  work  tiiat  was  appreciated  by  the  best  intelligence  of  the  community.  The 
general  level,  however,  could  not  f  aU  to  be  affected  by  the  absence  of  such  stand- 
ards as  are  essential  to  guide  and  direct  the  teacher's  work. 
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The  new  courses  of  instruction  were  a  radical  departure  from  the  old  in  almost 
every  particular.  They  were  founded  on  principles  which  had  found  acceptance 
everywhere  among  the  best  educators ;  they  set  up  higher  and  better  standards  of 
scholarship ;  they  impUed  at  every  step,  knowledge  and  training  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  ;  in  one  word  they  emancipated  the  schools  from  traditions  that  had  too 
long  held  sway  in  Philadelphia,  and  opened  wide  the  door  for  the  new  education 
which  was  ready  to  come  in.     *    *    * 

No  impartial  observer  of  the  public  school  movement  in  Philadelphia'  can  have 
failed  to.  notice  the  vast  improvement  that  has  taken  place  since  the  revised  courses 
went  into  operation.  The  larger  number  of  the  teachers  were  found  ready  for  any 
advance  that  might  be  made,  and  eagerly  laid  hold  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
teaching  which  these  new  courses  presented'  to  them.  Wherever  the  new  methods 
have  been  intelligently  applied,  the  whole  character  of  the  school  had  been  trans- 
formed. The  teachers  themselves  stand  in  a  different  attitude  to  their  work,  and 
respect  the  things  which  count  for  intellectual  development  and  powef .  The  chil- 
dren feel  the  vitalizing  influence  of  the  teaching,  and  exhibit  that  pleasure  in  the 
exercise  of  their  minds,  which  is  the  best  test  of  the  instructor's  work.  Speaking 
with  all  moderation,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  a  single  branch  of  study  which 
does  not  show  a  marked  advance  whUe  in  some  an  entire  revolution  has  been 
effected. 

III.— The  Establishment  of  Supervising  Principals. 

Next  only  in  importance  to  the  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  stands  the  intro- 
duction of  supervising  principals.  To  understand  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
'  this  plan  of  school  management,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  arrangements  under 
which  the  schools  were  formerly  conducted.  The  principal  of  the  school  was  sim- 
ply the  teacher  of  the  highest  grade,  charged  with  such  oversight  of  the  instruction 
and  discipline  of  the  school  as  he  found  time  to  attend  to.  In  a  school  building 
there  might  be  a  half  dozen  schools,  each  with  its  own  principal,  and  all  of  them 
entirely  disconnected.  The  unsatisf  actoriness  of  such  a  system  had  become  so  ap- 
parent before  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  that  in  two  or  three  schools  the 
principals  had  been  relieved  of  teaching  duty  to  permit  them  to  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  general  du-ection  of  the  schools.*  Very  soon  after  my  appointment,  I 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  necessity  for  a  better  system  of  adminis- 
tration for  the  internal  affairs  of  the  schools,  and  recommended  the  establishment 
of  supervising  principals.  *  *  *  There  are  now  sixty  supervising  principals  in 
charge  of  school  buildings.  A  report  recently  made  by  Mr.  Meehan,  a  member  of 
Common  Council,  and  also  a  member  of  the  local  board  of  the  Twenty-second  Sec- 
tion, after  a  careful  examination  of  the  working  of  the  system,  bears  the  strongest 
testimony  as  to  its  value  in  improving  the  whole  character  of  the  schools  to  which 
it  has  been  extended.    *    »    *    . 

IV.— Establishment  op  Uniform  and  Systematic  Examinations. 
*  *  *  *  ,     *  «  * 

v.— Examination  of  Teachers. 
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VI.— Establishment  of  the  Manual  Training  School. 

The  rapid  strides  which  have  taken  place  in  every  department  of  education,  not 
only  in  this  country  but  throughout  the  civilized  world  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  have  raised  many  grave  questions  as  to  what  modifications  are  needed  in  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools.  The  traditional  ideas  of 
education  have  been  shaken  to  their  very  foundations,  and  features  which  would 
have  been  thought  revolutionary  in  the  college  as  well  as  in  the  elementary  school, 
have  found  a  secure  lodgment  in  the  curricula  of  both.  The  general  tendency  has 
been  away  from  those  forms  of  purely  literary  training  which  owe  their  origin  to 
that  important  movement  known  as  the  Renaissance.  New  arts  and  sciences  have 
arisen,  changes  in  the  economic  and  social  relations  of  men  have  taken  place,  and 
the  type  of  education  which  the  world  needs  to-day  is  very  different  from  that  which 
prevailed  throughout  Eiurope  three  centuries  ago.  The  universal  demand  is  that 
the  school  sludl  give  a  more  general  traijing,  and  put  its  graduates  more  directly  in 
relation  to  the  actual  needs  of  our  civilization.  What  is  known,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  as  manual  traiiung  is  one  of  the  phases  which  the  new  education  has  assumed. 
It  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  but  in  one  form  or  another  it  is  gradually  find- 
ing its  way  into  the  schools  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  established  in  1885,  was  the  first  effort  made  in  Philadelphia  in  this 
direction.  The  purpose  of  this  school  was,  of  course,  much  misunderstood;  but 
the  public  interest  aroused  at  the  time  has  been  so  actively  maintained  that  there 
is  now  a  very  intelligent  comprehension  of  what  it  stands  for  and  what  it  under- 
takes to  do.  In  connection  with  a  good  English  and  Scientific  education  it  furnishes 
a  thorough  course  in  drawing  and  in  the  nature  and  appUcation  of  the  fundamental 
tools.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  trade  school;  but,  recognizing  the  actual  needs  of  society, 
it  seeks  to  develop  and  train  every  power  and  faculty  of  a  human  being  tn  such 
harmonious  relations  as  shall  produce  a  broader  culture,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
more  practical  abUity  to  meet  the  demands  which  the  world  makes  upon  the  great 
majority  of  men  and  women.  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  the  value  of  manual 
training,  as  exemplified  in  this  school,  is  now  fully  recognized  in  PhUadelplua,  In 
every  sense  the  school  has  been  an  unqualified  success,  and  it  enjoys  to-day  prob- 
ably as  large  a  share  of  the  public  <!bnfiderice  as  any  department  of  the  public 
school  system.  Two  classes  have  been  graduated,  and  last  June  a  considerable 
number  of  boys  were  turned  away  from  lack  of  accommodations.  The  original  in- 
tention was  to  establish  four  or  five  schools  of  this  kind  in  such  quarters  of  the  city 
as  would  best  accommodate  the  public  needs.  The  demand  for  a  second  school  can 
no  longer  be  resisted,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  it  at  the  earliest  possib'e 
day.*  I  believe  that  Philadelphia  has  acted  wisely  in  recognizing  this  new  form  of 
education.  When  it  shall  have  been  fully  developed,  the  benefits  derived  by  the 
conummity  vdll,  I  am  siu'e,  amply  justify  the  wisdom  and  liberality  which  per- 
mitted the  first  step  to  be  taken. 

*  Since  this  Report  was  written  a  second  Manual  Training  School  has  been  opened' 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city. 
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V  it. —The  Introduction  of  Sewing  and  Cookery  into  the  Girls'  Schools. 

The  same  motive  which  prompted  the  establishment  of  the  Manual  Training 
School  led  to  the  consideration  of  what  could  be  done  for  the  girls.  After  careful 
deliberation,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  beginning  with  sewing.  ,  The  arguments  for 
making  sewing  a  regular  study  in  the  girl's  schools  were  fuUy  set  forth  in  my  last 
report  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  In  the  spring  of  1884,  a  half  dozen  teachers 
were  appointed  to  test  the  value  of  this  form  of  instruction  and  the  possibility  of 
incorporating  it  into  the  regular  school  course.  Within,  a  few  months,  the  results 
obtained  were  so  satisfactory  that  a  full  staff  of  teachers  was  appointed,  and  work 
was  begun  in  every  grade  of  the  secondary  and  gi-ammar  schools.  The  opposition 
to  the  introduction  of  sewing  was  even  more  pronounced  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Manual  Training  School.  Within  a  year  or  two,  however,  the  advantages  of  the 
instruction  had  become  so  manifest  that  a  most  favorable  reaction  took  place,  and 
the  public  satisfaction  may  now  be  said  to  be  almost  universal. 
-  From  sewing  to  cookery  was  but  a  single  step.  The  pubUc  interest  in  this  form 
of  educational  training  had  become  so  active  that  a  demand  for  cookery  classes  soon 
canae  to  the  surface.  Notwithstanding  the  experience  of  other  cities,  where  instruc- 
tion in  cookery  had  been  successfully  tried  and  adopted,  there  was  less  willingness 
to  meet  this  demand  than  had  been  the  case  with  sewing.  A  beginning  was  made 
in  the  Normal  School*  in  1887,  and  the  experiment  proved  so  satisfactory  that  in 
the  following  year  agrammai'-school  class  was  started.  This  also  yielded  results  so 
acceptable  that  in  the  autumn  of.  1889  the  first  permanent  center  for  grammar-school 
classes  was  opened  at  the  Shippen  School-building,  in  the  Tenth  Section.  At  pres- 
ent ttere  are  three  School-kitchens,  two  in  the  Normal  School  and  one  at  the  place  last 
named.  The  lack  of  money  has  interfered  with  the  further  extension  of  the  work ; 
but  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  movement  is  so  rapidly  ripening  that  appli- 
cation will  no  doubt  be  made  to  extend  the  instruction  throughout  the  girls'  gram- 
mar schools.  Perhaps  more  might  be  said  of  the  educational  value  of  cookery  than 
of  sewing.  It  involves  scientific  training  of  great  TaliM,a!^ide  from  its  practical  ap- 
plications, and  it  has  social  and  economic  bearing§^"6at  are  beginning  to  receive  se- 
rious attention.  The  interest  manifested  by  the  girls  and  the  larger  number  of  the 
teachers  shows  how  highly  it  is  appreciated.  When  fully  established,  the  sewing 
and  cookei'y  instruction  will  give  to  our  girls'  schools  a  more  comprehensive  course 
of  training  than  is  afforded  in  any  other  city  in  the  country. 

vm.— Establishment  op  the  Public  Kindergartens. 

In  my  Report  for  1888,  a  sketch  was  given  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
kindergartens  had  come  into  existence  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Sub-Primary 
School  Society  of  Philadelpliia ;  a  pretty  full  statement  was  also  made  of  the  argu- 
ments in  lavor  of  their  establishment  in  the  public  school  system.  Coimcils  having 
appropriated  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  purpose,  this  step  was  taken  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1877.  Since  then  the  kindergartens  have  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
public  education  of  the  city.    It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  claims  which  the  Uttle 

*The  Normal  School,  as  at  present  constituted,  includes  both  academic  and  pro- 
fessional instruction.  r^-   -x-     ^  u     »«■  xt^ 
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children  have  npon  the  edacatiooal  aathorities.  The  lander^aten  Is  now  lecog- 
nized,  not  only  as  the  most  admiraUe  means  of  b^mningtheedncatioai  of  a  hmnan 
being,  bat  as  one  of  the  most  imprattant  auxiliaries  in  the  social  economj  ol  erexj 
comnnmity.  I  am  convinced  that  Councils  and  the  Board  of  Edncadon  acted  wisefy 
in  extending  the  benefits  of  the  public  schools  below  the  primaty  grades.  Thepob- 
lic  school  system,  as  now  constituted,  begins  with  the  Undergaxtesi,  taldng  tfaecduld 
at  four  years  of  age,  and,  carrying  it  throogfa  the  primly  and  grammar  gcades, 
finislies  with  a  secondary  education  in  the  Central  Hig^  Xormal,  or  Mamial  Train- 
ing School,  either  of  which  fits  the  yonng  men  at  wcHnen  who  have  received  its  ad- 
vantages for  almost  any  positkn  in  life  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  occupy, 
llie  more  folly  ttie  methods  and  endsof  eincatioa  axe  nndesstood  the  mtnesqifiarent 
will  become  the  necessity  for  making  a  rig^  he^tanag.  Tlie  kindergarten  is  the 
broad  foimdation  upon  which  aD  fotore  growth  and  attainmoit  sbonld  be  based. 
It  is  only  a  epiesOaa  of  tin»  when  this  fact  win  bemiivei^sally  recognized,  and  the 
gTrampla  of  Fhiladelphia  followed  by  other  citiea.  Limited  a^m^riati<xi8  have  pre- 
VQited  as  la^d  an  increase  in  the  namber  of  kindergartens  as  is  desiraMe,  bntfliey 
are  slowly  taking  root  as  an  essential  port  ei  the  system  of  public  edncatioB,  and 
their  claims  will  no  doobt  be  folly  recognized  and  provided  for.  llieie  are  now 
f (vty  centers  with  sxty  kindergartraieia^ 

IX.— Ebvisios  of  the  Coceses  of  lssTBx:cnos  ts  "raiE  Cesteal  Hias  ScHocn. 
A9n>  Girls'  Normai.  Scaoou 

FaSty  recognizing  the  pressing  claims  of  ekmeatdry  edocation,  tibe  larger  part  of 
my  time  and  labor  has  been  given  to  the  lower  dqiartments  of  the  school  system. 
In  addition,  however,  to  the  estaUishment  of  the  Mannal  Training  Schoc^  mnch 
caiefol  consideration  has  been  devoted  to  the  Boys'  Central  High  Sdtool  and  the 
Girls'Komial  SchooL  It  most  be  admitted  that  these  scbods  have  not  k^t  pace 
with  the  TSfod  piogKas  which  secondaty  education  has  been  malmg  the  last 
tweo^-five  years.  They  have  cfamg  tenacioD^  to  traditions  and  kng-establidied 
nsages,  and  have  ^own  an  nnwilHngnfaH  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  changes  that 
have  been  going  on  in  lower  schools  widi  whKh  they  are  connected,  and  from 
which  their  snpi^  of  papils  most  be  drawn.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  far 
many  reasons,  bnt  chiefly  because  it  has  tended  to  ke^  aHve  the  old  controveiay 
as  to  whether  hi^  schools  shoold  find  a  place  in  the  pnbUc  edncation  of  the  cHj. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  argne  this  qnestion  at  thK  late  day.  To  ose  the  words 
of  the  distingnished  edncationist,  ProfeaBor  Laurie,  "Itaeems  to  me  that  pob- 
lic  edncati<Ri  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  faihire  and  a  waste  of  money  and  pow^ 
if  we  can  not  secnre  for  a  fair  proportion  of  the  popils  what  may  be  called  ad- 
vanced elementary  instroction.''  Bat  there  can  be  no  doobt  that  these  schocdb 
woold  stand  better  with  the  people  if  they  manifested  a  mme  progresBtve  ^Hrit  and 
a  stronger  desire  to  me«t  the  intelligent  donands  which  the  poUic  are  from  time  to 
time  making  npon  them.  The  hii^h  soh'X'I.  as  the  crowning  featnre  of  a  <aty  stystem 
of  edncation,  ooght  to  e3Krcise  a  stimnlating  influence  npon  all  its  d^ortments.  It 
shoold  be  a  leader  in  every  fortcard  movement,  and  its  influence  -boold  he  felt  in. 
elevating  and  refining  the  inteDectoal  tone  to  the  community.    A  larger  view  oi 
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'  the  functions  of  our  high  schools  is  needed  qnite  as  much  as  the  modification  of 
th^  courses  of  instruction  and  methods  of  teaching. 

There  has  been,  of  course,  more'or  less  discussion  of  these  questions  while  changes 
have  been  going  forward  in  the  other  departments.  Two  years  ago  the  course  of 
study  in  the  Central  High  School  was,  after  a  good  deal  of  delay,  taken  vigorously 
in  hand,  and  almost  wholly  reconstructed.  *  *  *  It  was  a  great  gain  to  get  rid 
of  the  traditions  that  had  too  long  fettered  the  school ;  to  get  out  of  the  ruts  in 
which  it  had  been  content  to  move.  The  new  course  has  given  the  school  a  fresh 
start  and  drawn  pabUc  attention  to  the  need  of  a  larger  and  more  suitable  building, 
without  which  it  can  not  much  longer  keep  up  with  the  growth  and  advancement 
of  the  other  departments  of  the  school  system.  It  should  be  accepted  for  the  good 
things  which  it  contains  and  the  promise  of  larger  usefulness  it  holds  forth-  Only 
let  us  not  regard  it  as  a  finality.  The  right  attitude  to  keep  is  a  readiness  to  make 
whatever  changes  experience,  the  re-adjustment  of  the  lower  schools,  and  the  pub- 
lic needs  may  from  time  to  time  render  necessary. 

The  necessity  for  some  radical  changes  in  the  Normal  School  is  now  realized,  I 
believe,  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education.    *    *    * 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  some  important  modifications  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion resulted  from  the  deliberations  of  the  sub-committee.  Psychology,  the  His- 
tory of  Education,  and  the  Philosophy  and  Practice  of  the  Kindergarten  were  made 
required  studies  in  the  normal  department.  Meanwhile  several  important  features 
had  been  engrafted  upon  the  school.  Sewing  was  introduced  a  number  of  years 
ago,  and,  as  has  already  been  said,  cooking  classes  were  established  in  1887.  All 
this  may  seem  to  indicate  a  good  deal  of  reconstruction  and  amendment ;  but  the 
general  organization  and  working  of  the  school  stands  where  it  did  before  these 
changes  were  made.  The  re-arrangement  of  the  acadentic  branches  which  appears 
in  the  accepted  ciuriculum  was  more  nominal  than  real.  No  vital  changes  were 
effected  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  school,  and  the  multiplicity  of  studies 
and  the  objectionable  sub-divison  of  work  among  the  teachers  have  gone  on  very 
nearly  as  they  did  before.  What  is  needed  to  bring  the  school  up  to  that  high  stand- 
ard which  the  public  has  a  right  to  insist  upon  is  its  complete  reconstruction  upon 
principles  quite  different  from  those  upon  which  it  was  originally  founded.  The 
ideal  of  public  education  in  Philadelphia  to-day  is  very  different  from  what  it  was 
fifty  years  ago,  and  the  school  must  be  made  to  serve  other  purposes  besides  the 
training  of  a  supply  of  teachers  for  the  schools.  That  is  one  of  its  most  important 
functions,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  Every  girl  who  has  the  ability  and  the  will 
to  add  to  the  elementary  education  she  gets  in  the  grammar  school  has  a  right  to 
the  more  generous  culture  which  a  high  school  offers.  A  great  city  has  need  of 
cultivated  wives  and  mothers  as  well  as  of  teachers  trained  to  render  professional 
service.  The  course  of  study  in  a  high  school  for  gif Is  should  be  broad  enough  to  pre- 
pare women  for  every  relation  in  life.  The  Girls'  Normal  School,  as  at  present 
constituted,  does  not  serve  that  end  ;  and  notliing  short  of  the  radical  changes  in 
its  organization  and  the  entire  revision  of  its  curriculum  which  have  been  suggested 
above,  will  enable  the  school  to  take  that  high  place  which  it  ought  to  hold  among 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  city. 
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X. — The  Pedagogical  Libeaby  in  the  Superintendent's  Office. 

On  entering  upon  the  duties  of  superintendent,  it  seemed  to  me  desirable  to  have 
at  command  the  best  authorities  on  the  history,  science  and  art  of  education,'  alike 
for  the  use  of  those  immediately  connected  with  the  superintendent's  office,  the 
teachers,  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  public  school  system  of  the  city. 
The  liberality  of  the  Board  enabled  me  to  begin  the  realization  of  this  desire  at  an 
early  day.  Starting  with  absolutely  nothing,  a  collection  of  books  has  been  gradu^ 
ally  got  together,  until  it  may  be  said  that  the  Board  of  Education  now  possesses  a 
special  IJbrary,  perhaps  unequalled  in  any  other  city  of  this  country.  The  gather- 
"  ing  of  these  books  has  been  to  me  a  labor  of  love,  occupying  the  spare  moments  of 
.  my  time,  but  I  feel  that  it  has  been  an  important  work,  and  will  be  more  and  more 
appreciated  as  higher  views  and  a  wider  knowledge  of  education  obtains  among  the 
teachers  and  the  public.       *       *       * 

XI.— Geneeal  Remaeks. 

The  above  outline  of  the  work  which  has  been  undertaken,  and  the  results  that 
have  been  obtained  in  the  schools  since  the  establishment  of  the  superintendency 
has  been  sketched  to  enable  the  Board  to  see  what  was  the  point  of  departure  and 
how  far  the  schools  have  traveled  in  the  direction  of  improvement.  Unfortunately 
only  the  external  marks  of  such  a  movement  can  be  brought  into  view.  It  would 
be  easy  to  state  in  figures  the  relative  value  of  the  old  and  the  new  methods  of.  in- 
struction, and  I  am  sure  that  those  who  found  their  judgment  upon  "averages" 
would  find  much  satisfaction  in  applying  that  mode  of  testing  the  work  of  teachers 
and  pupils.  But  no  one  who  knows  what  education  really  means  wUl  be  satisfied 
with  such  a  standard.  The  objects  that  are  set  before  the  teachers  and  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  do  their  work  are  the  only  proper  criteria  of  a  course 
of  instruction.  These  things  must  be  sought  in  the  school-room;  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  successful  is  to  be  measured  by  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
pupil's  intelligence — that  is,  his  ability  to  think  and  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the 
realities  of  life.  The  courses  and  methods  that  are  now  authorized  in  the  schools 
demand  that  teachers  shall  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  this;  and  it  lies 
within  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
teachers  capable  of  realizing  a  standard  that  is  neither  too  high  nor  too  exacting 
for  daily  use. 

_  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  anything  that  has  been  said  that  any  of  the  courses 
of  instruction  now  in  force  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  finality.  No  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion is  ever  finished.  It  is  the  "  machine"  teacher  who  clamors  for  limits  fixed  for 
all  time.  No  matter  with  what  skill  and  care  a  coui'se  may  be  devised  the  neces- 
sity for  revision  will  soon  become  apparent.  Better  methods  become  elaborated; 
unexpected  adjustments  are  called  for;  and  the  superintendent  who  imdersiands 
his  duty  wUl  be  the  first  to  welcome  the  former  and  to  provide  for  the  latter. 
These,  however,  are  more  matters  of  internal  arrangement  than  of  external  form, 
and  do  not  necessitate  any  serious  reconstruction  of  the  established  code.  Ever 
since  the  revised  courses  went  into  operation  changes  of  this  kind  have  been  going 
on,  and  many  valuable  features  have  been  added  without  disturbing  in,  any  way  the 
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regularity  and  continuity  of  the  work.  But  some  modifications  in  the  courses  as 
originally  adopted  are  needed  to  adapt  them  to  the  advancement  which  the  schools 
have  since  made.  These  changes  have  occupied  my  attention  during  the  last  year 
and  will  be  presented  to  the  Board  at  an  early  day.  The  fundamental  principles  on 
which  the  instruction  now  given  is  based  remain  intact,  but  the  experience  gained 
in  applying  them  will  prove  invaluable  in  making  corrections  that  cannot  fail  to 
prove  advantageous  to  the  schools. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  Board  that  while  so 
much  progress  has  been  made  a  great  deal  still  remains  to  be  accomplished.  The 
vantage-ground  that  has  been  gained  only  renders  more  clearly  visible  the  fields 
that  lie  beyond  and  remain  to  be  cultivated.  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  remind  every 
one  connected  with  the  public  education  of  the  city  that  it  is  by  going  forward  on 
the  lines  that  have  been  opened  that  the  schools  are  to  be  elevated  and  improved, 
and  better  fitted  to  perform  the  function  in  the  social,  political,  and  economic  life 
of  the  people,  for  which  they  were  established  and  are  maintained.  It  has  been  my 
privDege,  as  it  has  been  my  duty,  to  labor  for  these  high  and  worthy  ends,  and  it 
has  been  by  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  realised  that  the  service  which  has 
been  rendered  must  be  judged.    *    *    * 

The  Superintendent  then  treats  at  some  length  of  "Examina- 
tions ;"  and  follows  with  several  pages  concerning  "  School  Accom- 
modations and  Attendg,nce."  The  last  section  given  to  the  subject 
of  "Attendance"  is  quoted  below. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  statistics  of  pupils,  and  of  schools, 
are  very  suggestive;  since  they  are  so  well  .classified  as  readily  to 
show  the  proportion  between  attendance  on  the  different  grades  and 
kinds  of  schools. 

The  rapid  diminution  of  attendance  as  the  highest  grades  of 
schools  are  reached;  the  ratio  of  manual  training  school  pupils  to 
the  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools  ;  the  relatively  small 
number  attending  the  cooking  clashes ;  all  serve,  to  show  that,  as 
yet,  both  the  higher  training  in  the  schools  above  the  grammar 
schools,  and  the  technical  training  given  in  the  Manual  Training 
School,  reach  but  a  very  small  minority  of  public  school  children. 
The  arguments  that  have  been  used  against  the  opening  of  High 
Schools,  the  reasons  urged  by  some  of  the  Industrial  Training  advo- 
cates in  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  the  classical  languages  in  them 
so  that  High  School  pupils  could  be  fitted  for  colleges  and  universi- 
ties ;  would  equally  apply,  it  would  seem,  against  the  opening  of 
special  Manual  Training  Schools  as  members  of  a  city  or  town  sys- 
tem of  public  schools.  The  conclusion  pointed  out  by  these  figures 
is  that  all  these  forms  of  advanced  education  must  be  defended  or 
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condemned  on  the  same  grounds;  neither  class,  in  fact,  reaching 
more  than  a  small  minority  of  the  pupils.  The  friends  of  the  Man- 
ual Training  Schools,  should  then  be  found  as  the  allies,  not  the 
opponents,  of  the  advocates  of  the  classical  training  in  High  Schools. 
If  higher  training  is  desirable  in  any  direction,  it  is  in  each  of  these, 
and  there  should  be  a  firm  alliance  between  all  the  friends  of  higher 
training  in  the  public  schools  in  every  practicable  line,  if  the  com- 
munity at  large  is  to  reap  the  benefit  from  its  liberal  expenditures 
for  free  public  schools  to  -which  it  is  entitled.  It  is  by  the  fact  af 
adding  a  new  province  to  the  educational  world,  not  by  deserting 
any  lands  already  occupied  and  improved,  that  the  advocates  of 
Industrial  Education  in  public  schools  may  hope  to  win  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  community. 

The  following  general  synopsis  pre-sents  the  statistics  of  the  schools  at  the  close  of 
the  year  in  convenient  form: 

GEafERAL  SYNOPSIS. 

Total  number  of  schools 4571 

Total  number  of  teachers ." 3, 485  V, 

Total  number  of  pupils'. 113, 736  J 

Kindergartens 

Primary  Schools 

Secondary  Schools 

Grammar  Schools 

Combined  and  Consolidated .' . 

Central  High  School 

Girls'  High  and  Normal  School 

Manual  Training  School 

School  of  Practice 

Totals 461  2,563  116,701 

Total  number  of  Kindergarten  pupils 2, 330 

Total  number  of  Primary  pupils 55, 253 

Total  number  of  Secondary  pupils 33, 567 

Total  number  of  Grammar  pupils 23, 587 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  High,  Normal,  and  Manual  Training  Schools  ...  2, 410 

Total  number  of  girls  in  Sewing  Classes 29, 590 

Total  number  of  girls  in  Cookery  Classes  (Normal  School) 460  - 

Total  number  of  girls  in  Cookery  Classes  (Grammar)    201 

Total  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  Industrial  Art  School  ^. . .  875 

♦Exclusive  of  Central  High,  Normal,  Manual  Training,  and  Practice  Schools. 
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35,541 

95 

437 

19,413 

53 

410 

16,995 

100 

853 

39,457 

1 

19 

561 

1 

37 

1,532 

1 

14 

327 

1 

8 
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LECTtJKES  BY  SWEIimTENDEKT  MAO  ALISTER.      LXXXIX 

LECTDEES  TO  TEACHEBS. 

In  addition  to  the  teachers'  meetings  usually  held  by  the  superintendent  during 
the  year,  a  course  of  lectures  on  "  The  History  of  llodem  Education  "  was  deUvered 
by  me  Saturday  mornings  at  the  hall  of  the  Normal  SchooL  As  in  former  years, 
these  lectures  were  attended  by  large  numbers  of  teachers,  and  as  the  syllabus  may 
prove  serviceable  in  their  studies  and  teaching  it  has  been  printed  as  an  Appendix 
to  this  Beport 

OONCa.USION. 

In  conchiding  this  Beport,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  bear  witness  again 
to  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  almost  every  department  of  the  school  sys- 
tem during  the  past  year.  A  number  of  commodious  school-houses  have  been 
erected,  the  teaching  force  has  been  considerably  increased,  salaries  have  been  ad- 
vanced, several  improvements  in  school  management  have  been  effected,  and  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  has  been  elevated  all  along  the  line.  Still  more  important 
is  the  higher  standard  which  teachers  continue  to  set  for  themselves,  and  the 
larger  measure  of  intelligence  and  devotion  which  they  bring  to  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  The  one  enduring  power  in  a  system  of  schools  is  the  teacher.  To 
give  the  children  instructors  with  the  character,  the  knowledge,  the  training,  the 
skill,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  their  high  caUing  demands  is  the  greatest  service 
that  the  Board  of  Education  can  render  to  the  public. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  MacAlisteb, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 

The  syllabtis  of  the  six  lectures  on  "Modem  Education"  given  to 
tlie  teachers  on  Saturdays  by  the  Superintendent,  with  the  ap- 
pended lists  of  reference  books  to  be  consulted  in  connection  with 
each  lecture,  are  suggestive  and  valuable. 

The  subject  titles  of  these  lectures  were: 

First  Lecture.  The  Kise  op  Modern  Education.  Second  Lecture.  CioiiEinus. 
The  Fouxdee  of  the  New  Education.  Third  Lecture.  The  English  Beforhebs. 
Fourth  Lecture.  Eousseau,  the  Preachee  of  Naturalism  in  Education.  Fifth 
Lecture.  Pestalozzi,  the  Apostle  op  Educational  Reform.  Sixth  Lecture. 
Feoebel,  the  Philosopher  op  Childhood. 

With  this  summing  up  of  his  administrative  work,  the  Superin- 
tendent lays  down  his  office  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  untried  field; 
for  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Mac Alister,  resigns  the  Superintendency 
of  the  City  Schools  to  assume  the  direction  of  the  fixture  Drexel  Insti- 
tute,* Mr.  MacAiister,  by  reason  of  his  great  usefulness  in  the  service 

*"  The  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science  and  Industry,"  is  founded  by  Anthony  J. 
Drexel,  Esq.,  of  Philadeljjhia,  the  head  of  the  weU  known  banking  house  of  Drexel 
&  Co.;  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  London,  and  Pans. 

The  endowment  is  |2,000,000.  It  is,  however,  expected  that  this  will  be  aug- 
mented by  other  donors. 

The  building  now  bemg  erected  for  the  Institute  is  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
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of  the  public  scliools  of  the  city,  having  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Drexel, 
and  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  who  are  at  present  the  only  Trustees,  to 
undertake  the  direction  and  development  of  the  proposed  Institution. 

Mr.  MacAlister,  is  to  be  given  freedom  in  the  planning  and.  direct^ 

ing  of  this  new  sdhool.     The  announcement  of  his  plans  is  awaited 

with  great  interest  by  educators.     That  the  result  will  fully  justify 

,  his  selection  for  such  an  enviable,  if  onerous,  duty,  is  confidently 

believed. 

The  selection  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  a  successor  to  Super- 
intendent MacAlister,  will  be  watched  with  intense  interest  by  all 
who  desire  the  prosperous  development  of  the  new  movement  in  Edu- 
cation, and  who  are  solicitous  that  the  advance  already  secured  in 
Philadelphia  shall  not  be  lost.  The  gain  already  effected  may  be 
easily  jeopardized;  the  promise  of  future  development  along  the 
lines  so  well  and  wisely  laid  down  by  the  present.  Superintendent 
wholly  thwarted;  if  the  successor,  who  may  be  chosen,  proves  un- 
equal to  the  arduous  task  which  awaits  whoever  may  be  called  on  to 
take  up  the  unfinished  work  now  laid  down  by  Superintendent  Mac- 
Alister. 

Great  executive  ability,  wide  experience  as  an  educator,  open- 
mindedness,  familiaf  knowledge  of,  and  hearty  sympathy  with,  the 
new  movements  in  education;  patience  and  tact,  in  dealing  with 
all  men;  proficiency  in  the  sciences  of  psychology  and  pedagogy, 
thorough  training  and  high  culture,  must  he  possess,  who  could 
venture,  with  any  show  of  success,  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  office 
which  has  been  so  brilliantly  administered  by  Superintendent  James 
MacAlister. 

Manual  Training  in  the  Schools  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1890. 

An  account  of  the  early  movements  looking  to  the  introduction  of 
Manual  Training  in  these  Schools,  is  given  in  chapter  XIII,  page  101, 
of  this  volume. 

The  present  extent,  progress  and  varied  development  of  the  several 
features  of  this  movement  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington,  un- 
der the  fostering  care  of  Superintendent  W.  B.  Powell,  is  shown 

finest  devoted  to  educational  purposes  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  class  rooms, 
art  rooms,  laboratories  and  workshops,  it  comprises  a  Library  and  Reading  Room, 
a  Museum,  a  Lecture  Hall,  and  an  Auditorium  that  will  seat  2,000  persons.  It  is 
situated  at  Chestnut  and  Thirty-second  streets,  Philadelphia.  It  is  to  be  ready  for 
occupation  m  the  autumn  of  1891. 
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by  the  following  brief  extracts  from  the  recently  issued  "  Teachers' 
Manual."* 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  progressive  exercises  designed  for  the 
two  highest  grades  of  Grammar  Schools,  and  for  a  three  years'  course 
in  the  High  School.  The  work  given  for  each  lesson  is  shown  by 
lithograph  illustrations  reduced  from  blue  prints  of  the  working 
drawings  made  to  scale;  while  each  step  to  be  taken  is  plainly  stated 
in  the  accompanying  text. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  few  pages  of  "General  Remarks;"  also, 
with  the  course  for  each  year,  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
instruction  are  given, 

The  preface  is  here  quoted  for  its  statistics: 

The  course  of  work  of  the  manual  training  laboratories  of  this  city  is  put  into 
pamphlet  form  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  instructors  and  for  those  most 
nearly  interested  in  the  schools  and  already  having  some  knowledge  of  them. 

To  others  who  may  desire  to  know  the  meaning  given  to  the  term  "  manual  train- 
ing "  as  here  used,  the  following  facts  may  be  of  interest :  From  one  laboratory,  with 
one  instructor,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys,  in  1886,  the  system  has  grown  till, 
in  1889-90,  there  are  thirteen  laboratories  having  as  many  teachers  giving  instruc- 
tion to  over  ^xteen  hundred  boys. 

The  laboratories,  each  consisting  of  twelve  benches,  with  tool  outfits,  are  so 
located  about  the  city  as  to  be  convenient  of  access  from  the  schools  contributing 
class. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  are  allotted  in  aU  grades  of  the  training, 
which  is  in  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  schools  done  before  its  introduction. 

The  forms  of  certain  of  the  practice-work  pieces  in  both  wood  and  iron  are 
either  suggested  or  modified  by  ideas  gained  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Woodward's  "The 
Manual  Training  School,"  as  those  have  been  found  well  adapted  to  giving  the  dis- 
cipline sought. 

J.  A.  Chamberlain, 

Director  of  Wood-Work. 
J.  F.  Mac  Nab, 

Director  of  Iron-Work. 
W.  B.  POWEIJ,, 

Superintendent. 

WAsmNGTON,  D.  C,  September,  1890. 

The  opening  paragraphs,  which  here  follow,  set  forth  the  view 
taken  by  the  Washington  school  authorities  as  to  the  relation  held  by 
the  Technical  Manual  Training  School  to  the  entire  school  system. 

*  Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Manual  Training  :  Mechanical  Lab- 
oratory work.  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades,  and  High  Schools.  Teachers'  Manual. 
Washington,  D.  C.     Linotype  print.     1890.    Pp.  84,  with  45  pages  of  Illustrations. 
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The  introduction  of  sowing,  cooking,  and  shop-work  into  public  schools  of  the 
city  was  merely  broadening  out  and  extending  what  has  been  doing  in  the  major- 
ity of  schools  of  this  and  other  countries,  for  years.  Free-hand  drawing  is  as  much 
manual  training  as  shop  work  is.    So  also  is  penmanship. 

If  the  hand  and  eye' training  secured  by  the  study  of  drawing  is  of  benefit  to  the 
pupil  in  co-operating  with  the  mental  work  of  the  other  branches,  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved, it  seems  wise  to  extend  this  kind  of  training  if  it  can  be  done  without  infring- 
ing on  the  time  rightfully  belonging  to  any  other  equally  important  banch. 

Manual  training,  as  imderstood  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  includes  every 
thing  in  the  course  of  study  in  which  the  hand  does  a  part.  It  includes  clay-model- 
ling, stick-laying,  and  paper-cutting  and  folding  in  the  lower  grades;  free-hand- 
drawing  in  all  grades  ;  paper-model  making,  sewing,  cooking,  and  bench-work  in 
the  upper  grades ;  and  cooking,  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  moulding,  forg- 
ing and  machine- work  in  wood  and  metal,  arid  work  in  the  botanical,  physical,  and 
chemical  laboratories  in  the  High  School. 

Among  all  these  the  position  of  the  shop-work  or  mechanical  laboratory  work 
may  be  clearly  seen.  It  is  a  part  of  a  system,  not  a  system  apart,  and  must  be  in 
line  with  and  co-ordinated  with  the  other  parts  of  the  system,  to  Secure  that  unity 
which  is  necessary  to  any  system  if  it  is  to  accomplish  the  best  results. 

The  following  is  the  introduction  to  the  Grammar  School  course: 

The  following  course  of  work  embodies  nothing  purely  theoretical,  nothing  which 
experience  has  not  shown  to  be  necessary.  More  could  be  added,  but  the  time  allotted 
and  the  boys'  best  interests  considered  in  connection  with  that  time  make  it  inadvis- 
able to  introduce  more. 

.  The  forms  and  dimensionsof  the  various  pieces,  and  the  order  of  succession  and 
method  of  construction  are  likewise  the  results  of  the  experience  of  different  teach- 
ers, and  are  believed  to  be  the  best  for  our  shops.  If  future  experience  should  show 
that  the  experience  which  dictated  any  of  these  details  was  exceptional,  or  if,  in 
future,  exceptional  cases  arise,  modifications  should  be  and  will  be  made.  It  must, 
however,  be  foUowed  closely  if  the  different  schools  of  the  District  are  to  send  boys 
to  advanced  work  at  the  High  School  equally  prepared. 

The  work  in  clay  and  paper  and  in  drawing,  in  the  other  schools,  is  similar  in  all 
schools  of  Uke  grade  all  over  the  District.  Our  shop- work  is  a  part  of  the  sariie  sys- 
tem of  hand  and  eye  training ;  therefore  it  should  also  be  similar  in  all  shops  of  like 
grade,  in  order  to  preserve  its  place  in  the  system. 

In  all  courses  the  pupils  should  work  from  blue-prints.  The  accompanying  cuts 
are  reduced  lithographs  of  the  blue-prints  used.  The  drawings  for  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years  of  the  shop-work  are  distinguished,  respectively,  by 
the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e  placed  before  the  number  of  the  drawing. 

From  this  it  appears  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Washington 
school  authorities,  the  Industrial  Training  movement  is  a  desirable 
feature  of  public  school  education. 
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Annual  Mbbtiitg  of  the  American  Economic  Association, 

December,  1890. 

Perhaps  no  more  strilring  example  in  illustration  of  the  importance 
which  the  subject  of  Industrial  Education  in  all  its  phases  has  come 
to  assume  in  the  judgment  of  political  economists  couldlse  instanced 
than  the  fact  that  a  session  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Economic  Association,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  J26-30, 
1890,  was  largely  given  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  report 
made  by, the  Committee  on  Technical  Education  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed two  years  before. 

President  Francis  A.  Walker,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  Professor  Simon  N,  Patten,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  the  College  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers,  New  York  City,  and  Superintendent  James 
MacAJister^  of  Philadelphia,  composed  the  Committee.  Different 
topics  of  the  report  had  been  assigned  to  each.  In  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Butler,  who  had  the  topic  of  the  relation  borne  by  Industrial 
Education  to  "  General  Education,"  and  of  Superintendent  Mac- 
Alister,  who  was  to  treat  of  its  "  Easy  adaptation  to  school  curricu- 
lum and  management,"  the  papers  by  these  gentlemen  were  only 
read  by  titles.  President  Walker,  spoke  of  "  the  South  Kensington 
view,"  and  defined  the  diflference  between  Trade  Schools,  in  which  the 
technique  of  a  given  trade  is  taught;  Technological  Institutions,  in 
which  both  engineers  and  professors  of  science  are  trained  in  their 
several  fields  of  investigation,  or  practice;  and  the  general  elementary 
knowledge  of  tools  and  industrial  processes,  which  can  be  given  in  the 
public  schools.  He  emphasized  the  especial  value  of  this  latter  train- 
ing to  city  children;  since  they  are  deprived  of  the  opportunities  for 
out-door  life  and  of  that  training  which  comes  from  observation 
of  nature,  and  is  open  to  every  country  child. 

The  Consumers,  as  well  as  the  Producers,  need  to  be  trained 

IN  Economies. 

Professor  Patten  spoke  "from  the  standpoint  of  Consumption," 
arid  after  calling  attention  to  the  wonderful  advances  in  the  facili- 
ties of  production  effected  during  the  past  half  century,  and  pointing 
out  the  increase  in  the  minute  supervision  which  watches  over  the  raw 
material;  from  the  first  process  of  sowing  the  wheat,  for  instance,  till 
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the  bread  reaches  the  hands  of  the  consumer;  so  that,  not  only  have 
the  methods  in  use  largely  increased  the  amount  of  the  materials, 
but,  in  addition,  the  economical  use  of  them  in  the  processes  which 
results  from  this  constant  minute  supervision,  has  prevented  any 
appreciable  waste;  so  that  the  aggregate  of  the  production  of  useable 
articles  of  food,  clothing,  and  of  all  things  needed  for  man's  conven- 
ience and  comfort,  has  been  greatly  multiplied.  Still,  there  seems 
to  be  among  the  masses,  no  proper  relative  increase  in  the  comfort 
and  economy  of  living.  He  held  that  this  was  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  all  attention  had  been  given  to  educating  the 
producer,  and  guarding  the  processes  of  production;  while  no  care 
had  been  taken  to  educate  the  people  as  a  whole,  in  the  wise  and  eco- 
nomical uses  of  these  products.  Again,  an  element  of  waste  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  while  once  many  articles  for  personal  or  household 
use,  were  homemade,  and  of  far  better  wearing  quality  than  those' 
now  manufactured,  these  home  products  can  no  longer  be  procured, 
because  the  factories  have  put  an  end  to  all  domestic  production; 
since,  at  this  time,  the  product  of  home  industry  in  spinning,  weav- 
ing and  similar  processes  now  undertaken  in  factories,  could  not  be 
'made  to  pay  the  first  cost  of  the  materials  used;  while,  in  addition, 
the  quality  of  the  low-priced  grades  of  these  factory-made  goods  has 
rapidly  and  steadily  deteriorated;  and  these  inferior  goods  are  eagerly 
bought  by  persons  who  consider  only  the  first  cost,  without  regard  to 
the  enduring  qualities  of  the  articles;  in  many  kinds  of  goods,  in- 
deed— such  as,  for  instance,  shoes  and  stockings — it  almost  seemed  to 
the  speaker  as  if  the  desire  of  the  buyer  was  to  get  goods  which  would 
need  no  mending,  but  would  wear  out  all  at  once,  like  the  deacon's 
one-horse  shay,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  Holmes. 

The  speaker  declared  that  the  same  ignorance  of  true  economy  pre- 
vailed to  even  a  greater  extent  in  the  wasteful  use  of  food  by  the  great 
mass  of  consumers.  It  was  safe  to  estimate  that  at  least  one-half  of 
all  food  stuffs  used  in  the  United  States  was  thrown  away  as  refuse. 
The  contrast  between  the  dwellers  in  European  countries  and  the 
average  American,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  cooking  and  the 
waste  or  saving  of  food,  was  most  striking;  and  showed  what  a  prod- 
igal wastefulness  went  on  in  America,  where  as  yet,  there  exists  the 
most  abundant  supply  of  food  products.  This  waste  is  owing  largely 
to  the  fact  that  we  draw  our  cooks  from  a  class  of  the  immigrant 
population  much  lower  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  than  are  those  who 
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are  intrusted  with  the  cookidg  of  food  in  Europe,  where  the  cooks 
are  trained  in  their  particular  calling.  On  the  contrary,  it  often 
happens  that  the  peasants  who  come  to  America,  and  who  are  em- 
ployed in  American  kitchens  to  cook  for  the  family,  had,  at  home, 
been  field  workers;  or,  in  any  case,  had  not  been  taught  to  prepare 
food.  In  view  of  these  facts,  and  of  the  rapidly  increasing  immigra- 
tion of  an  ignorant  population,  it  has  become  a  matter  of  serious  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  that  this  ques- 
tion of  "  consumption,"  shall  be  intelligently  considered.  Since  all 
are  agreed  that  an  increase  in  the  comforts  of  life  and  the  elevation 
of  the  scale  of  living  possible  to  the  poOr,  is  the  pivotal  point  upon 
which  the  progress  of  the  community  in  civilization  depends;  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  the  consumers,  as  a  class,  shall  be  as 
carefiully  taught  how  to  buy  wisely  and  how  to  use  economically — 
(what  food  to  buy  and  how  to  cook  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
what  articles  of  apparel  will  wear  best  and  are  best  suited  to  the 
uses  to  whic^i  they  are  to  be  put) — as  the  producers  are  now  minutely 
trained  in  all  the  economies  and  facilities  which  relate  to  and  pro- 
mote production. 

It  is  in  this  aspect  of  the  case  that  the  student  of  economics  should 
take  interest  in  this  movement  for  Industrial  Training  ;  not  so  much 
on  the  side  which  has,  up  to  this  time,  attracted  the  most  attention, 
namely,  in  the  teaching  of  the  arts  of  production ;  but,  on  the  other 
side,  that  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  economics  of  consumption 
and  skill  in  the  practical  application  of  such  knowledge.  It  will  be 
seen  that  inferentially  and  by  suggestion,  these  statements  by  Profes- 
sor Patten,  are  powerful  arguments  for  increased  attention  to  the 
teaching  of  cookery  and  for  thorough  instruction  in  girls'  schools 
especially,  in  all  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  household  and  the  fam- 
ily; to  those  domestic  economies,  which,  small  in  themselves,  still  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country,  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual  citizen  bears  to  the  standing  of  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole.  The  topics  thus  indicated  seem  worthy  the  careful 
consideration  of  all  who  give  any  thought  to  human  welfare,  and  to 
the  means  for  proinoting  the  comfort  and  progress  of  the  race. 

ART  HAND  WORKERS  DESIRABLE. 

In  connection  with  the  disuse  of  household  industries  by  reason  of 
the  development  of  the  factory,  pointed  out  both  by  General  Walker 
a^d  Professor  ^^^^^^M^^^f]^}pf^sB^^  desirability  of  crem,tlng 
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new  industries  by  training  children  in  a  general  knowledge  and 
practice  of  tlie  "  Minor  Arts,"  as  suggested  by  Mr.Leland;  and,  also,  of 
educating  a  superior  class  of  skilled  band  art  workers,  "Artist  Artr 
sans,"  who  should  reproduce  in  our  age  that  art  quality  in  objects 
of  use,  and  of  adornment,  which  was  so  common  in  the  classic  ages, 
and  in  Europe  during  what  is  known  as  the  Middle  Age,  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  suggested  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  hopes  and  plans  of  those 
who  founded  the  South  Kensington  Museums,  and  schools,  in  England^ 
and  of  those  others,  who  in  America,  sought  to  introduce  Industrial 
Art  Drawing  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  only  by  some  such  subsequent 
training  of  the  scholars  from  the  public  schools,  who  have  been  there 
taught  to  draw,  that  the  practical  value  of  that  elementary  training 
can  be  effectually  demonstrated.  The  public,  unwittingly,  perhaps, 
is  deeply  concerned  in  the  successful  proof  that  this  training  is  of 
value,  and  in  the  development  of  the  artistic  capabilities  of  many 
citizen  workers ;  for,  the  creation  of  industries  which  will  give  prof- 
itable employment  of  the  individual  art  artisan,  would  ajd  in  giving 
occupation  to  many  who  are  now  thrown  out  of  any  opportunity  for 
useful  occupation  by  the  overwhelming  production  of  the  factories. 

As  a  partial  relief  from  the  congestion  of  labor,  caused  by  the 
crowding  together  of  comparatively  unskilled  workers,  and  as  a 
source  from  which  thoroughly  made  articles  of  use  and  beauty  could 
be  supplied  to  the  community ;  this  possibility  which  inheres  in  the 
movement  for  the  development  of  Art  Industries  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  plea  for  the  inclusion  of  the  art 
idea  in  the  general  plan  of  industrial  training  in  all  public  schools 
is  seen  to  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  practical  interests  of  the 
community. 

How  Standing  Armies  Serve  in  Some  Measure  as  Schools  of 

THE  People. 

Incidentally  Professor  Patten,  made  what  was  doubtless  a  novel  sug- 
gestion to  most  of  his  hearers,  when  he  spoke  of  an  important  influence' 
exerted  by  the  standing  armies  of  Europe  upon  the  character  and 
development  of  the  people  of  the  different  countries  in  which  com- 
pulsory service  in  the  army  prevails,  namely,  that  this  army  life  was,' 
in  fact,  a  powerful  educator  of  all  who  served  as  soldiers;  because, 
they  were  taught  while  in  the  army  to  give  the  most  careful  attention 
to  all  details  of  personal  cleanliness,  appearance,  and  demeanor,  and 
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compelled  to  take  the  most  minute  care  of  every  object  entrusted  to 
them,  and  to  exercise  the  most  watchful  supervision  over  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  uses  of  the  army.  This  constant  training  is  supple- 
mented also,  by  the  habits  of  immediate  obedience  there  acquired 
and  shown  by  all  subordinates  to  superiors,  as  enforced  by  army 
discipline. 

After  illustrating  this  habitual  attention  to  details  to  which  the 
soldier  is  trained  by  reciting  his  observation  of  a  company  of  artil- 
lery when  preparing  to  go  on  duty;  describing  how  each  man  care- 
fully supervised  everything  pertaining^  to  the  harness,  the  horses, 
the  cannon;  then,  telling  how  at  intervals  came  the  corporal,  the 
sergeant,  the  lieutenant,  the  captain,  who,  each  in  turn,  gave  like 
careful  attention  to  the  soldiers,  the  horses,  the  cannon,  and  to  each 
'  and  every  little  detail  of  dress,  accoutrement,  and  bearing  j  the 
result  of  all  this  compulsory  training,  as  well  as  of  the  unconscious 
influence  exerted  by  this  life  of  routine,  being  that  when  the  once 
ignorant  peasant  returned  to  his  home  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  enforced  service  in  the  army,  he  was  an  altogether  different  per- 
son from  the  unformed  conscript  who  had  gone  away  a  few  years 
before;  from  an  awkward  greenhorn  he  had  become  a  trained  man, 
and  was  eagerly  sought  for  as  a  desirable  w<5rkman  by  employers.  He 
had  learned  the  great  lesson,  to  care  for  small  things.  To  this  kind 
of  training  given  by  the  army  to  so  many  of  the  people  of  Italy,  the 
army  thus  serving  as  a  great  training  school  for  the  people,  while 
the  returned  conscripts  become,  each,  individual  centers  of  a  similar 
educational- influence  upon  their  associates,  the  professor  attributed 
an  important  element  in  the  great  advance  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  that  country  since  Italy  became  one  kingdom. 

This  is  surely  a  more  optimistic  view  of  the  influence  of  militarism 
upon  a  people  than  has  been  hitherto  wont  to  be  expressed  by  the 
professional  philanthropists;  in  whose  judgment  the  terrible  burden 
and  evil  influence  of  standing  armies  had  no  possible  redeeming 
feature. 

When,  however,  the  professor  suggested  that  the  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  should  do  for  the  American  pupil  what  the  army  does 
for  the  European  peasant — ^in  a  similar  way  of  attention  to  personal 
habi^  and  to  infinite  details— one  wondere  how  he  could  imagine 
that  a  single  teacher,  in  charge  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  free  scholars 
in  unconventional  America,  could  attempt  the  work  wliigh  h©  luwi 
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shown  it  took  not  only  the  private  soldiers  themselves,  'but  all  the 
non-commissioned  and  commissioned  officers  of  a  company,  to  effect; 
supplemented  by  the  stern  conditions  of  prompt  and  unquestioning 
obedience  imposed  by  military  discipline. 

Professor  Adler,  in  the  discussion  which  followed,  suggested  that 
in  the  workshops  of  the  manual  training'  school  proper,  wij;h  classes 
of  a  dozen  or  so,  this  attention  to  miiiute  details  was  practiced;  and- 
resulted  in  very  marked  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
This  feature  has  been  often  urged  as  one  of  the  valuable  results  of 
this  training  in  mechanics. 

PLAY  GROUNDS  SHOULD  BE  RESERVED  IN  PUBLIC  PARKS. 

Referring  to  General  Walker's  remarks  concerning  the  needs  of 
city  children  deprived  .of  out-of-door  opportunities  for  work  or  play. 
Professor  Adler,  urged  that  in  the  parks  of  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  large  spaces  for  use  as  "playgrounds"  should  be  reserved, 
which  all  youth  should  be  encouraged  to  frequent  for  voluntary 
sport  and  exercise;  perhaps,  he  suggested  further,  this  attendance 
might  very  well  be  stimulated  by  the  offer  of  prizes  for  excellence 
in  games.  He  placed  great  emphasis  upon  this  voluntary  feature, 
and  urged  that  care  should  be  taken  that  these  sports  should  not 
be  regarded  by  the  children  as  in  any  way  coming  under  the  head  of 
"duties"  or  as  forming  any  part  of  the  regular  school  "grind,"  but 
should  be  spontaneously  resorted  to  by  them  for  enjoyment. 

PURPOSE  AND  PLAN  OP  THE  PRESENT  VOLUME. 

The  general  plan  of  this  Report  was  given  in  the  Introduction  to 
Part  I.*  As  has  been  already  .stated  the  present  volume  has  been 
mostly  written  since  the  issue  of  Part  I,  so  that  the  accounts  of  the 
pioneer  Typical  Private  Manual  Training  Schools,  of  Boston,  and  St. 
Louis;  the  Mechanic  Night  Drawing  Schools,  in  the  different  cities; 
the  Institutions  for  Technical  Training;  the  Agricultural  CoUeges.and 
the  Schools  of  Science;  which  were  announced  to  appear  inthis  vol- 
ume are  now  transferred  to  Part  III.  Similar  delays  to  those  accom- 
panying the  issue  of  Part  I,  have  hindered  the  publication  of  the 
present  volume;  the  result  in  this  instance  has  been  that  contrary  to 
the  original  design,  this  volume  is  almo'st  wholly  concerned  with 
the  interests  of  the  public  schools.     Such  other  institutions  as  are 


*See  Part  I,  pages  xxjv-xxx, 
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included  are  inserted  because  of  the  value  of  their  experiments  to 
those  engaged  in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  public  schools. 

THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  ANTAGONISED. 

The  unusual  manifestation  during  the  past  few  years  of  antagonism 
to  the  public  schools,  which  has  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
all  who  have  had  occasion  to  watch  the  trend  of  public  opinion  in 
connection  with  free  public  school  education,  has  led  to  a  still  further 
modification  of  the  original  plan  of  this  volume;  inasmuch  as  the 
preservation  of  the  public  schools  themselves  in  their  entirety  and 
vigor,  is  of  far  mote  consequence  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
than  any  question  of  whether  this  or  that  particular  study  shall  be 
added  to  their  course. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  in  this  era  of  our  history  any  re- 
statement of  the  foundations  on  which  the  public  school  system  must 
rest,if  it  is  to  endure,  can  be  needed.  Yet  so  open  is  the  opposition 
~  from  various  sources,  that  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  give  in  the 
opening  Appendix  of  this  volume,  the  best  available  statement  of 
the  claims  of  the  public  free  schools  upon  public  support  as  made 
by  the  great  founder  of  these  schools  and  by  other  distinguished 
authorities,  down  to  our  own  day;  and,  also,  to  give  in  his  own  words 
the  modern  arguments  against  these  schools;  as  stated  by  a  recent 
writer  in  a  volume  treating  of  "  Industrial  Libert^." 

President  Johnston,  of  Tulane  University,  on  the  Need  of 
Free  Common  Schools. 

As  these  words  are  penned  I  am  in  receipt  of  an  address*  written 
by  one  of  the  most  advanced  educators  of  the  present  day.  Col.  Will- 
iam Preston  Johnston,  the  honored  President  of  Tulane  University, 
■New  Orleans,  who  early  identified  himself  with  the  new  movement 
in  education  by  opening  a  successful  Manual  Training  Department 
in  the  University  over  which  he  presides. 

In  his  address  having  for  its  main  subject  "  Agricultural  educa- 
tion," President  Johnston  first  defines  education;  and  secondly,  con- 
siders the  present  situation  in  Louisiana.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  youth  in  that  great  State  can  have  no 

*"  Agricultural  Education,"  an  address  prepared  for  delivery  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Educational  Association  at  Shreveport._  The  sick- 
ness of  President  Johnston  preventing  this,  it  was  published  in  the  Daily  Picayune, 
JTew  Orleans,  Augtist  4, 1890, 
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prospect  of  any  school  education  beyond  that  of  the  "common 
school."  What  he  says  of  his  main  topic  is  not  here  quoted,  as  it 
relates  directly  to  the  Agricultural  Colleges,  accounts  of  which  are 
in  Part  III,  of  this  Report.  His  words,  however,  on  education  in 
general,  so  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  utterances  of  some  other 
advocates  of  Manual  Training;  and  his  impassioned  statements  of 
tjie  absolute  need,  for  the  safety  of  the  community,  that  free  public 
common  schools  be  established  and  maintained;  are  so  applicable  to 
the  topics  considered  in  this  volume,  that,  as  they  are  received  too 
late  for  insertion  in  an  Appendix,  they  are  quoted  here. 

After  a  brief  introduction,  in  which  the  tendency  of  educators  to 
idealize  and  theorize,  is  recognized;  as  well  as  the  willingness  of  the 
American  people  to  fairly  test  theories;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
demand  practical  results,  failing  which,  no  theqry  is  long  tolerated, 
he  says: 

What  is  a  true  education?  I  have  been  trying  now  for  many  years  to  impress  a 
thought,  not  new  with  me — only  a  history  of  philosophy  from  the  beginning  can 
tell  how  old  it  is — and  that  is,-  that  education  must  be  integral;  it  must  regard,  and 
work  with,  and  develop  the  whole  man,  not  one  side  of  him,  not  a  part  of  him. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  consider  in  education  is 

WHAT  WE  HAVE  TO  EDUCATE. 

We  must  recollect  that  it  is  a  human  being.  Man  is  man,  not  a  bundle  of  quaUties 
and  attributes.  He  has  those  attributes,  it  is  true:  but,  in  our  analysis  of  them, 
we  are  too  apt  to  abstract  them  from  the  man,  without  which  they  are  nothing  and 
he  is  nothing.  We  speak  of  man's  threefold  nature — soul,  mind  and  body.  Now 
there  is  not  simple  interdependence  between  these,  as  this  formula  sometimes  seems 
to  imply;  not  a  mechanical  junction,  but  a  more  than  chemical  union — a  psychic 
or  divine  unity,  so  that  one  cannot  exist  without  the  others,  in  so  far  as  our  knowl- 
edge of  human  relations  enables  us  to  comprehend  the  matter. 

*  *  *  Man  being* one,  education  should,  as  far  as  possible,  respect  this 
unity.  Indeed,  even  in  its  crudest  efforts  it  is  hard  for  it  to  help  one  side  of  our 
nature  without  in  some  way  helping  all  sides  indirectly.  Remotely  though  it  may 
be,  yet  still  whatever  strengthens  the  members  will  eventually  in  some  sort  add  to 
,  the  power  of  the  whole  man;  and  those  things  which  most  evenly  develop  all  sides 
of  his  being  will  at  the  same  time  make  him  the  best  balanced  man.  the  best 
equipped  man,  the  most  perfect  man.    So,  man  being  one, 

BPUCATION  SHOULD  BE  INTEGRAL. 

When  the  gold-beater  spreads  the  precious  metal  with  marvelous  tenuity,  or 

the  silk  weaver  produces  filmy  tissues  that  rival  the  cobweb,  or  the  chemist,  or 

1  physicist,  leaving  the  visible  forms  of  matter,  deals  with  subtle  gases  or  the  yet 

gvibtl?r  forces  of  nature,  we  accord  our  adcaivatioq  to  his  deftness,  skill  aad  imae« 
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inative  Insight.  But  the  educator  has  for  his  work  to  refine  an  essence  to.  which 
even  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  electricity  are  gross,  and  material.  The  spirit  of 
man,  which  is  the  outbreathing  of  the  spirit  of  the  absolute,  thife  infinite  Gtod,  is  the 
substance  which  he  is  to  train  and  fashion  and  develop  into  a  nearer  likeness  to  its 
divine  ideal,  for  this  is  the  sum  and  final  aim  of  education.  To  develop  an  intel- 
lect, growing  to  a  loftier  stature,  with  an  eye  far-reaching,  clear  and  profound,  a 
soul  ever  nobler  in  its  aspiratibns,  and  a  body  built  to  be  a  fit  temple  for  the  in- 
dwelling spirit,  this  is  the  ideal  education.  But  this  is  work  for  a  philosopher. 
Yet,  though  we  cannot  all  be  philosophers,  we  may  sit  at  the  feet  of  philosophy, 
and,  in  obedience  to-  hpr  voice,  we  may  lead  the  young  mind  to  higher  levels  and 
fuller  views  of  truth. 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  chief  difficulty  interposed  between  the  teacher  and  suc- 
cess in  his  work  is  the  inability  to  reaU'ze  that  man  is  not  merely  material;  that,  as 
God  is  a  spirit,  so  man  in  his  likeness  is  also  a  spirit.  Bewildered  by  the  plausible 
but  delusive  analogy  of  Locke,  the  teacher  essays  to  write  on  the  mind  as  if  it  were 
a  sheet  of  white  paper.  But  never  was  pen,  or  pencil,  or  stylus  so  fine  that  the 
characters  traced  by  it  on  the  tablets  of  the  brain  were  just  what  the  writer  intended 
them  to  be.  Scarcely 'is  the  lesson  done  when  the  magic  chemistry  of  that  wonder- 
ful organ  has  transforiped  the  script,  has  translated  its  meaning  into  an  ahen 
language,  has  blazoned  and  illuminated  the  page  with  a  perverted  doctrine  in  new, 
strange  and  contradictory  fornxulas.  Like  paints  laid  upon  the  plaque,  the  ideas 
spread  upon  its  unblemished  surface  take  fresh  and  different  hues  under  the  heat  it 
puts  forth — heat  evolved  by  the  never-ceasing  pulsation  and  play  of  functional 
•ajctivity. 

To  be  more  accurate,  what  we  talk  about  as  the  mind  is  reaUy  the  man,  an 
organism  that  cannot  be  dealt  with  mechanically.  It  has  its  laws  of  growth. 
These  we  must  respect.  All  men  know  that  when  we  work  in  accord  with  the  laws 
of  nature  we  attain  maximum  results;  when  we  strive  against  them  we  invite  de- 
feat. We  should  ask,  then,  what  are  these  laws  of  being,  what  these  laws  of 
growth,  and  should  conform  to  them. 

The  first  fact  in  that  branch  of  practical  psychology  which  we  term  pedagogy,  or, 
if  you  please,  education,  is  the  self-consciousness  of  the  mind,  involving  thought 
and  will  and  moral  purpose,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word,  self -activity. 

After  showing  that  the  mind  of  the  child  is  not  like  the  hopper  of 
a  mill  into  which  whatever  is  poured  will  be  ground  out,  and  that 
the-  province  of  the  teacher  is  to  awaken  the  thought  of  the  scholar 
arid  to  direct  that  thought  into  logical  channels,  he  asks: 

But  hoW?  Yes,  how  shall  we  develop  that  young  and  tender  mind,  which,  like 
the  body  which  contains  it  and  which  it  informs,  is  so  feeble  in  present  power,  so 
potent  in  ultimate  possibilities?  Philosophy  tells  us  that  it  is  by  conforming  to  the 
laws  of  nature.  Heredity,  environment,  doctrine,  discipline,  these  are  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  temple  of  education.  What  the  child  has  by  inheritance  is  firmly  fixed, 
and  we  must  accept  it.  What  is  good  in  its  birthright  we  may  develop;  what  is 
evil,  modify;   but  only  by  respecting  the  existing  fact,  by  woi^king  with,  not 
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against,  nature.  The  environment  is,  except  in  the  brief  hours  of  the  school- 
room, almost  beyond  the  control  of  the  teacher,  except  as  he  may  reach  and 
improve  it  through  the  conscience  of  the  pupil.  But  his  'doctrine,  or  teaching, 
and  his  discipline,  or  training  of  the  youth,  are  in  his  own  hands.  Exactly  in  so 
far  as  these  are  adapted  to  the  age,  intelligence,  character,  physical  strength, 
condition  and  needs  of  the  pupil,  by  just  so  much  will  the  education  imparted  prove 
effective  and  beneficial.  This  is  a  true  interpretation  of  the  principles  of  Eatich, 
and  of  everybody  else  who  has  thought  on  the  subject,  that  "  in  education  every- 
thing should  be  according  to  the  course  of  nature."  And  this  should  be  our  pro- 
cedure in  any  system  of  education  we  rnay  adopt. 

SOME  OBJECTIONS  TO  EDUCATION  CONSIDERED. 

Sometimes  1  find  people,  who  are  very  sensible  about  other  matters,  opposing 
education,  because,  as  they  say,  it  unfits  the  people  intended  to  be  benefited  for  the 
sphere  of  life  in  which  they  must  Uve.  My  answer  to  them  is  that  what  they  object 
to  is  not  education,  but  a  wrong  education.  True  education  must  carry  along  with 
it  not  only  a  little  book  learning,  which  may  merely  make  a  man  wise  in  his  own 
conceit,  but,  by  whatever  means  available,  a  strengthening  of  the  moral  fiber  and 
elevation  of  the  moral  nature  and  an  added  power  ot  doihg  something  welL  We 
speak  of  intellectual  training,  moral  training  and  physical  training,  as  if  they 
were  independent  processes,  forgetting  that,  with  aU  our  analysis,  a  man  is,  as  I 
have  said,  after  all,  one,  and  that  we  separate  his  mind,  body  and  spirit  only 
by  a  niental  act,  and  not  in  fact.  He  is  one;  and  whatever  lifts  up  any 
part  of  his  nature,  though  it  may  not  directly  improve  his  other  functions 
and  faculties,  yet  it  offers  to  them  potentialities  of  progress,  a  stepping  stone 
on  which  to  rise.  The  method  adopted  for  the  education  of  idiots  and  imbecUes 
is  to  teach  them  good  habits  of  body,  and  the  use  of  their  hands  in  simple  arts  until, 
by  repetition,  these  habits  become  almost  automatic.  And  this  is  but  an  exten- 
sion of  the  training  every  sensible  mother  gives  her  infant.  Then,  by  some  strange 
and  subtle  reflex  action  of  body  upon  mind,  the  poor  creature  advances  through 
doing  something  to  a  species  of  thought  and  self-control.  Thus  we  see  the  mind  of 
an  idiot  or  imbecile  unfolding  its  pale  petals  to  the  light  under  the  influence  of 
hand-training  in  the  simplest  textile  arts.  Is  there  then  any  spiritual  philosophy 
so  high  that  it  may  not  borrow  an  added  strength  from  a  wider  or  profounder 
view  of  the  material  world  ? 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  AIM  AND  PURPOSE  OF  EDUCATION. 

On  the  other  hand,  are  they  in  the  right  who  point  the  young,  and  especially 
their  own  children,  to  the  things  of  this  world,  money,  power,  rank,  as  the  chief 
things  to  be  sought,  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  existence  ?  More  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  as  Plato  tells  us  in  his  Euthydemus,  Socrates  took  a  higher  view  of  this 
matter  than  most  of  our  wise  men  of  to-day. 

Socrates,  after  defining  happiness  as  the  possession  of  the  goods  of  this  life— 
namely,  wealth,  health,  beauty,  good  birth,  power,  honors,  temperance,  justice, 
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coui-age,  etc.j  asks,  "  What  do  possessions  profit  a  man,  if  he  have  neither  sense 
nor  wisdom."    He  adds: 

"  Cleinias,  the  sum  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  the  goods  of  which  we  spoke 
before  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  goods  in  themselves,  but  the  degree  of  good  or  evil 
depends  on  whether  they,  are  or  are  not  under  the  guidance  of  knowledge.  Under 
the  guidance  of  ignorance,  they  are  greater  evils  than  their  opposites,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  more  able  to  minister,  to  the  evil  principle  which  rules  them;  and  when 
under  the  guidance  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  they  are  greater  goods,  but  in  themselves 
they  are  nothing."  "  What  then  is  the  result  of  all  this?  Is  not  this  theresultthat 
other  things  are  indifferent,  and  that  wisdom  is  the  only  good,  and  ignorance  the 
only  evil?" 

And,  surely,  this  seems  true  enough,  if  we  disci'iminate  between  knowledge,  as 
the  intellectual  apprehension  of  truth,  and  wisdom,  as  that  spiritual  insight  and 
moral  energy,  which  includes  this  knowledge  and  also  enables  the  possessor  to  use  it 
aright,  and  if  we  regard  ignorance  as  the  want  of  this  v(dsdom.  But,  long  before 
Socrates,  Solomon  told  us,  "How  much  better  is  it  to  get  wisdom  than  gold."  Yes, 
it  is  wisdom  that  we  should  strive  for,  wisdom  which  includes  the  will  and  the 
power  to  do  the  right  thing — not  the  wrong  thing — in  the  right  way. 

THE  HIGHEST  WISDOM 

consists  in  moral  power,  guided  by  trained  intelligence,  and  skillfully  carried  out  in 
conduct — in  useful  action,  in  beneficent  deeds.  Now,  just  in  so  far  as  a  man  ad- 
vances towards  this  wisdom,  if  it  be  but  to  take  a  single  step,  in  so  far  he  is  on  right 
lines — his  education  does  him  good.  A  very  Uttle  learning — to  count  ten,  even — is 
a  step.  It  cannot  in  itself  hurt  the  learner.  It  has  conferred  added  power  upon 
him  for  good  or  evil,  it  is  true;  but,  in  quickening  thought  ever  so  little,  it  has  set 
the  mind  at  work,  to  stop  we  cannot  tell  where.  It  is  the  flume  that  may  open  up 
a  crevasse,  through  which  may  pour  all  the  tides  of  a  mighty  river.  The  power  to 
grasp  intellectual  concei)tions  aids  the  power  to  grasp  moral  conceptions,  which, 
though  not  morality  itself,  is  in  the  direction  of  it.  Therefore,  do  not  fear  the  light. 
Do  not  fear  education,  but  try  to  make  it  of  the  right  sort. 

1  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  treating  at  such  length  the  general  topic  of  educa- 
tion when  so  much  is  written  and  said  about  it.  But  I  find  in  what  I  read  and  hear 
and  see  so  much  that  strikes  me  as  narrow,  and  short-sighted  and  f  allacigus,  .that  I 
have  been  tempted  to  dwell  perhaps  unduly  upon  the  excellence  of  a  well-rounded 
education. 

WHAT  IS  TRUE   "SUCCESS"  IN  LIFE?     . 

We  hear  much  of  the  superiority  of  practical  men  over  learned  men  in  suc- 
cess in  life.  But  the  question  is,  who  is  the  practical  man,  and  on  this  point  there 
is  much  confusion  of  thought.  One  set  of  people  point  you  to  a  man  who  by  the 
pursuit  of  a  single  object  has  overtaken  it.  Is  it  wealth?  He  has  made  an  im- 
mense fortune.  He  always  begins  by  "  sweeping  out  the  store,"  in  this  narrative 
of  victory,  an  excellent,  but  not  a  certain,  forerunner  of  success,  for  some  fellows 
are  sweeping  out  the  store  still.     But  only  the  knower  of  all  hearts  can  tell  by  what 
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sacrifices  he  has  gained  his  end.  Who  can  tell  how  much  of  domestic  blias,  of  gen- 
erous impulse,  of  irradiating,  inspiring  thought  he  has  had  to  forego  to  win  the 
gpal  of  his  endeavor.  His  life  may  have  beea  a  blessing,  or  a  curse,  to  him  and  his 
fellow-men;  that  depends  on  how  he  got  his  money  and  how  he  used  it.  But  is  his 
success  really  any  greater  than  that  of,  let  us  say  a  good  professor  of  Greek;  for  if 
I  am  to  believe  the  press,  the  Greeks  have  no  friends,  and  we  may,  therefore,  take " 
him  as  an  extreme  case.  The  professor  may  be  a  httle  threadbare  as  to  his  coat, 
and  his  home  may  be  as  simple  and  plain  as  a  stoic's,  but  he,  too,  has  won  what  he 
set  out  to  attain;  he  has  invaded  and  conquered  the  world  of  Hellenic  art  and  cult- 
ure, and  has  imbibed  that  philosophy  which  makes  what  money  buys  of  secondary 
importance  to  him.  Has  he  attained  a  less  success  than  his  rich  neighbor  ?  If  he 
has  not  what  money  buys,  he  has  what  money  cannot  buy,  what  only  mind  can 
supply.  He  cannot  purchase  truffles,  but  he  has  plenty  of  grits  and  figs  and  shrimp 
or  crayfish  if  he  lives  by  the  water  side.  His  nabob  neighbor  can  buy  truffles, 
though  possibly  he  cannot  digest  them  and  may  have,  after  all,  to  stand  by  the  com- 
mon diet.  No  matter  how  much  he  has  he  can  only  use  so  much  of  it  while  he 
lives;  he  cannot  take  itveith  him  when  he,  dies,  and  in  his  grave  he  cannot  even 
perpetuate  it  in  his  family.  This  has  been  proven  to  us  all.  Now,  both  of  these 
men  have  been  successful,  both  have  got  what  they  wished,  and  every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  select  the  lot  he  prefers.  I  do  not  see  that  one  is  more  practical  than  the 
other. 

THE  KIND  OP  "SUCCESS"  SUGGESTED  BY  SOCRATES. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  call  into  court  on  such  a  question  as  the  choice  between  wis- 
dom and  wealth  so  partial  a  witness  as  one  who  laid  down  his  life  to  attest  his  faith 
in  the  former.  But  I  shall  again  summon  one  Socrates,  a  shabby  old  man  who 
went  around  Athens  insisting  on  putting  into  plain  words  the  fine  phrases  with 
which  its  rich  men  and  shallow  thinkers  clothed  ugly  thoughts  and  deeds.  He 
ofiEended  people,  x)erhaps  he  even  bored  them  ;  but  he  is  still  remembered,  after  two 
thousand  years,  as  second  to  no  other  man  in  the  essentials  of  hving.  He  says: 
"O  my  friend,  why  do  you,  who  are  a  citizen  of  the  great  and  mighty  and  wise 
city  of  Athens,  care  so  much  about  laying  up  the  greatest  amount  of  money  and 
honor  and  reputation,  and  so  little  about  wisdom  and  truth  and  the  greatest  im- 
provement of  the  soul,  which  you  never  regard  or  heed  at  all  ?  Are  you  not  ashamed 
of  this?" 

Let  me  quote  one  more  saying  of  his: 

"  If  death  is  the  journey  to  another  place,  and  there,  as  men  say,  all  the  dead 
are,  what  good,  O  iliy  friends  and  judges,  can  be  greater  than  this  ?  If,  indeed, 
when  the  pilgrim  arrives  in  the  world  below,  he  is  delivered  from  the  professors  of 
justice  in  this  world,  and  finds  the  true  judges  who  are  said  to  give  judgment  there, 
Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  and  jEacus  and  Triptolemus  and  other  sons  of  God  who 
were  righteous  in  their  own  life,  that  pilgrimage  will  be  worth  making.  What 
would  not  a  man  give  if  he  might  converse  with  Orpheus  and  Musaeus  and  Hesiod 
and  Homer?    Nay,  if  this  be  true,  let  me  die  again  and  again ! " 

Who  remembers  now  the  merchant  princes,  the  leading  politicians,  the  generals. 
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the  orators  who  lorded  it  over  Athens  in  those  days?  They  and  the  jury  who  con- 
demend  him  are  gone — gone  to  Minos  and  Rliadamanthus  to  be  judged.  But  the 
old  teacher,  heretic,  outlaw  and  bore  who  loved  truth,  he  is  alive  in  his  thought 
now  here  on  earth,  helping  to  hold  up  and  sustain  those  who  love  it  and  follow  it, 
and  surely,  I  think,  he  is  aUve  in  the  heavens  also,  "  with  the  other  sons  of  God 
who  were  righteous  in  their  own  lives." 

Is  our  aforementioned  professor  of  Greek,  then,  altogether  vain  and  foolish  in 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  this  great  thinker,  if,  indeed,  by  doing  so,  he  may  even 
here  in  this  earthly  pilgfimag&converse  not  only  with  Homer  and  Hesiod,  but  with 
Socrates  himself  also,  and  his  disciples  who  still  sit  on  thrones  in  the  great  audi- 
ence chamber  of  philosophy? 

A  EEALLY  PEACTICAL  EDUCATION 

is  one  which  is  well  rounded  and  adjusted,  as  far  as  it  goes,  so  as  to  bring  into  play 
all  the  faculties  of  our  being,  of  mind,  body  and  soul,  so  as  to  lead  us  toward,  if 
not  to,  wisdom.  I  am  not  spying  that  all  this  is,  or  can  be,  or  should  be,  done,  or 
attempted,  at  school.  We  all  know  how  much  of  our  education  is  done  at  home, 
by  pla3rmates,  by  books,  by  newspapers,  by  society,  by  the  church,  by  the  thousand 
agencies  of  the  environment.  Wliat  these  other  agencies  do  not  effect  for  good, 
the  school  must  attempt.  And,  with  its  brief  time,  its  slight  hold  upon  the 
pupil,  and  its  small  resources,  it  must  attempt  little  more  than  to  remedy  the  defects 
of  the  education  which  takes  place  outside  of  its  waUs.  It  has  its  ideal ;  it  must 
keep  it  ever  in  view  ;  but  it  must  recollect  its  own  limitations  also.  It  must  con- 
sider especially  who  are  the  people  it  has  to  deal  with,  and  what  special  life  it  is 
training  them  for. 

In  the  present  discussion,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  on  the  general  question  of 
university  education  ;  but  to  restrict  myself  to  agricultural  education.  Now,  if  I 
have  made  myself  clear  at  all  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  will  be  apparent  that  no 
mere  cramming  process,  no  mere  mass  of  information,  will  at  aU  comply  with  my 
ideas  of  an  education.  It  must  involve  training,  and,  through  this  trailing,  an 
unfolding  of  the  mind  and  all  the  powers  of  the  man.  The'  student  must  be  taught 
to  know,  to  do,  and  to  be.  He  must  learn  to  think,  to  act,  and  to  aspire.  Now,  how 
are  all  these  fine  things  to  bg  brought  down  to  a  solid  basis  here  in  Louisiana  ?  That 
is  ithe  question. 

THE  SITUATION  OF  THE  CHILDREN  IN  LOUISIANA. 

There  are  certainly  not  less  than  50,000  white  boys  of  school  age  in  Louisiana 
who  are  dedicated,  I  might  almost  say  predestined,  by  the  circumstances  of  then- 
lot,  to  till  the  soil.  The  vast  majority  of  these  will  never  get  beyond  the  elemen- 
tary education  of  the  public  school.  It  will  be  well  for  us,  if  they  receive  even  so 
much  as  this.  It  does  not  seem  a  very  magnificent  gift  for  parents,  or  society,  to 
confer  upon  a  child,  in  a ,  great  American  commonwealth,  to  furnish  it  with  such 
very  simple  tools  for  the  processes  and  interchange  of  thought,  as  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic.  In  Iowa,  only  about  four  persons  in  a  hundred  are  ignorant  of 
these  things.     The  despotisms  of  Europe  teach  almost  every  low-browed  peasant  as 
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much  as  that.  Yet  hesre  in  Louisiana,  fifty  out  of  every  hundred,  if  we  include  the 
n^roes,  are  in  dense  darkness  as  to  their  use,  and  twenty-two  out  of  every  hun- 
dred of  white  people  cannot  read  and  write.  What  is  worse,  most  of  these  do  not 
wish  to  possess  even  the  feeble  b^;innings  of  knowledge,  for  themselves,  or  for  their 
children. 

President  Johnston  thus  refers  to  the  prospect  of  aid  from  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  assist  the  States  in  providing  common  schools 
which  was  proffered  by  the  "  Blair  bill ; "  this  aid,  however,  strange 
^  say,  after  having  been  warmly  advocated  was  suddenly  bitterly 
opposed  by  the  press  of  the  State. 

After  reciting  various  pending  measures  obnoxious  to  the  State, 
but  not  opposed  with  any  such  vigor  as  was  shown  against  the  pro- 
posed aid  to  education,  he  says  : 

We  must  submit  to  aU  these,  but  we  are  startled  forth  to  save  the  constitation, 
if  federal  aid  is  invoked  to  help  to  educate  the  negroes,  whom  the  United  States 
laws  made  voters,  or  the  white  children  who  are  pauperized  by  iniquitous  legisla- 
tion. Since  the  dominant  feelings  in  this  State,  as  thus  represented  by  its  press, 
has  rejected  this  chance  to  get  out  of  the  woods,  we  must  do  as  we  are  able,  make 
shift  to  get  along,  get  schoools  somehow,  by  hook  or  by  crook. 

THE    nCPOBTAJlCE    OF  THE     PUBLIC     SCHOOLS     POE    THE    CHILDEES    OF    LOUISIANA 
CANNOT   BE  EXAGEEATED. 

The  first  thing  is  to  induce  people  to  think  that  the  education  of  their  children  is 
the  most  important  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  they  must  have  it.  It  is  more  im- 
portant than  carpets  on  the  floor,  curtains  at  the  windows,  delicate  food  on  the 
table,  or  fine  clothes  to  wear. 

You  can  have  public  schools,  if  you  will,  if  you  determine  to,  and  yon  can  make 
them  good  schools,  too..  Thought,  p]upose,  action  will  do  it.  Lay  awake  at  night, 
and  think  about  it.  Plan,  resolve,  take  your  neighbor  by  his  homy  "hand,  and  say, 
we  must  do  this  thing.  Spend  your  substance  for  it.  This  is  the  great  investment. 
It  will  come  back  to  you  in  a  hundred  ways.  Build  up  the  public  schools,  and  you 
will  have  solved  a  large  part  of  the  problem  of  agricultural  educaticm,  of  education 
for  the  farmers. 

VALUE  OF  THE  UNCONSCIOUS  EDUCATION  OF  THE  HOME  AND  OP  NATURE. 

A  good  deal  more  of  it  you  will  solve  at  home.  The  boy  who  is  brought  up  to 
plow,  to  plant,  to  hoe,  to  use  the  ax  and  farm  tools,  to  ride,  to  drive,  to  tend  cattle, 
to  do  all  the  varied  forms  of  labor  about  the  garden,  the  field  and  the  herd,  that  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  carried  on  upon  every  farm,  has  had  to  do  much  thinking.  He 
knows  a  good  many  things.  His  book  learning  may  not  be  great,  and  his  school 
hours  may  have  been  few;  but  besides  his  parents,  he  has  had  one  great  teacher, 
worth  all  the  rest.  Mother  Nature.     If  only  some  kindling  thought,  some  message 
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received  from  printed  page,  or  human  speech,  or  the  voices  of  the  pine  woods  and 
the  running  brook  have  b<jrne  into  his  soxil  that  the  world  about  him  is  instinct 
with  spurit,  with  the  spirit  of  God,  all  the  rest  will  come  to  him  gradually,  as  if  by 
a  divine  revelation.  O !  Mother  Nature !  it  is  upon  thy  lap  that  the  country  child 
is  nursed !  Thou  hast  sung  thy  songs  to  him;  thou  hast  built  up  his  pleasure  domes 
of  form  and  color ;  it  is  thou  who  hast  woven  his  dreams  in  the  sUent  hours  of 
the  night.  Ancient  of  Days,  thou  hast  pity  upon  thy  latest  bom,  the  child  of  thine 
€)ld  age,  man;  and  when  he  vainly  rebels  against  thy  inexorable  decrees,  it  is  thy 
kindly  hand  that  leads  him  into  the  straight  path  again  and  soothes  him  with  an 
unnamed  solace. 

With  the  teachings' of  home— the  sturdy  morality  and  manhood  of  our  humble 
Louisiana  homes — and  with  small  help  from  the  public  schools,  our  present  gener- 
ation of  country  boys  will  have,  in  the  main,  to  be  content.  O,  my  Giod !  how  I 
wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  say  that  more,  much  more,  was  plain  to  my  view. 

But  is  this  all?  No.  What  I  have  said  applies  to  the  mass  of  our  people,  but 
there  will  be  a  favored  few  who  may  achieve  more,  who  may  do  better  for  them- 
selves, who  may  grow  up  to  constitute  that  "  remnant,"  which  has  been  the  salva- 
tion of  the  people  from  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  to  our  present  time. 

With  these  as  leaders,  and  a  good  public  school  system,  the  great  host  who  con- 
stitute the  body  of  the  people  may  weather  the  social  and  industrial  cyclones  which 
are  now  threatening  to  sweep  over  the  most  civilized  nations. 

The  worth  of  the  free  public  schools  to  a  community,  and  their 
necessary  limitations,  could  hardly  be  stated  with  more  force  or 
eloquence.  In  the  remainder  of  this  most  admirable  address  the 
subject  of  the  higher  education  now  demanded  for  practical  success 
in  farming,  owing  to  the  advent  of  machinery  in. this  as  in  all  other 
fields  of  industry,  is  clearly  shown  ;  a  fact  particularly  applicable 
to  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  in  the  prosecution  of  which, 
knowledge  of  complicated  machinery  is  essential  to  success. 

In  view  of  the  frequent  denunciation  of  the  study  of  "words" 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  "things,"  uttered  by  so  many  of  the 
advocates  of  Manual  Training,  I  quote  a  single  paragraph  from  that 
portion  of  this  address  in  which  the  studies  desirable  in  an  Agri- 
cultural College  are  outlined: 

"I  have  said  nothing  of  language  studies.  Yet  speech  is  the  vehicle  of  aU 
thought,  and  its  competent  use  is  a  prime  educational  duty.  Suffice  to  say  that  a 
really  masterful  study  of  the  English  language,  in  all  its  branches,  in  its  history, 
philology,  literature,  composition  and  elocution,  is  no  inconsiderable  education  in 
itself.    And  this  should  constitute  a  large  share  of  the  course." 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  comprehensive  view  of  education  taken 

by  President  Johnston,  all  phases  of  Industrial  Education  as  well  as 

that  of  the  Manual  Training  School  in  particular,  take  their  places 
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in  due  relation  to  all  the  other  methods  of  education  which  have  been 
found  best  adapted  to  develop  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  being. 
This  testimony  thus  given  in  no  uncertain  words,  by  the  distin- 
guished educator  at  the  hea<l  of  the  leading  University  of  the  great 
State  of  Louisiana,  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  to-day  of  free  public 
common  schools,  is  here  quoted  in  addition  to  the  similar  tributes 
paid  by  the  elder  and  later  educators  of  the  country,  as  collated  in 
the  opening  Appendix  of  this  volume. 

Hon.  Randall  Lee  GiBsoy  on  Education. 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate,  December  ]  9th,  1890,  the  Hon. 
Randall  Lee  Gibson,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Louisiana,  in  quoting  from 
a  "  circular^'  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Elducation,  took  occa- 
sion to  state  so  clearly  his  own  belief  in  the  necessity  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  in  a  republic,  and  also  his  estimate  of  the  value  of 
industrial  education,  and  of  the  great  good  resulting  to  the  several 
States  from  the  land  grants  of  1862,  and  .subsequently,  made  by  Con- 
gress to  the  mechanical  and  agricultural  colleges;  also  emphasizing, 
by  these  extracts,  the  importance  of  industrial  training  to  both  white 
and  colored  children,  that  brief  quotations  from  his  remarks  seem 
most  fitting  in  this  connection  and  are  here  given. 

It  seems  proper  to  state  further,  in  view  of  Dr.  Mayo's  description 
of  Tulane  University,  that  it  is  to  Senator  Gibson  that  the  present 
form, and  organization  of  that  institution  is  largely  due.  Mr.  Tulane 
having  sent  for  Senator  Gibson,  and  first  to  him  confided  his  purpose 
to  make  a  gift  for  education  in  Xew  Orleans,  consulted  with  him  in 
reference  to  the  direction  and  management  of  the  proposed  fund.  A 
number  of  leading  citizens  were  then  called  in  to  form,  with  Messrs. 
Tulane  and  Gibson,  a  Board  of  Trustees.  By  wisely  uniting  under  the 
new  charter  the  several  long  established  professional  schools  of  the 
State  University:  by  the  creation  of  new  departments,  with  facilities 
for  giving  to  pupils  early  opportunity  for  availing  themselves  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  new  movement  in  education;  by  establish- 
ing under  Professor  Ordway  a  fully  equipped  Industrial  Department; 
by  the  provision  for  the  free  normal  training  of  teachers,  and  by  the 
opening  of  free  courses  of  public  lectures;  the  Xew  University,  aris- 
ing on  the  strong  foundations  laid  by  the  splendid  gifts  of  Mr.  Tulane, 
was  so  wisely  planned  and  liberally  administered,  as  to  embrace  within 
its  broadened  scope  Elementary.  Industrial.  Technical  and  Profes- 
sional Training;  and,  thereby,  to  open  to  the  community  untram- 
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meled  access  to  the  opportunities  so  freely-  and  generously  offered  to 
all. 

The  Free  Drawing  School  attached,  with  its  day  classes,  and  the 
evening  classes  for  men,  with  courses  in  mechanical,  architectural, 
and  free-hand  drawing;  afford  to  the  artisans  of  New  Orleans  sim- 
ilar facilities  to  those  given  by  the  Ma^land  Institute  classes  in 
Baltimore,  and  by  those  of  Cooper  Union,  in  New  York. 

This  University,  then,  under  the  liberal  co-operation  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  the  wise  administration  of  President  Johnston  and 
the  faculties  of  the  several  schools,  stands  as  the  crown  of  the  whole 
system- of  public  education  in  the  State;  and  is  in  touch  with  all  the 
public  schools.  Differing  widely  in  these  respects  from  the  antique 
pattern  of  the  classical  university  where  men  were  simply  trained  for 
the  learned  professions. 

As  Industrial  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  are  made  compulsory 
studies  through  all  the  classes  of  the  preparatory  high  school  and  in 
the  freshman  class  of  the  University,  it  is  especially  fitting  that  such 
notice  as  Senator  Gibson  has  quoted  from  Dr.  Mayo's  statements- 
should  find  place  in  the  pages  of  the  present  volume. 

The  extracts  here  given  comprise  quotations  from  the  pamphlet  by 
Dr.  Mayo,  and  a  short  excerpt  from  the  communication  made  by 
Bishop  Haygood  to  the  Conference,  in  1890,  at  Lake  Mohonk;  Bishop 
Haygood  being  in  charge  of  the  Slater  F,und  for  the  education  of  col- 
ored persons  in  the  South,  and  therefore  intelligent  as  to  the  situa- 
tion. In  a  single  sentence,  the  last  here  quoted,  the  Bishop  pre- 
sents a  strong  plea  for  the  union  of  books  and  tools  in  the  training 
"of  the  colored  children. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  having  already  cited  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Mayo  on  the  general  condition  of  the  South,  Mr.  Gibson  fur- 
ther said  : 

'  I  find  Dr.  Mayfl  has  prepared  for  the  Grovemrjient  •  paper  upon  industrial  educa^ 
tion  in  the  South*  which  will  give  Senators  an  msight  into  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Southern  country  respecting  the  education  of  the  hand  as  well  as  of  the  heart  and 
of  the  mind.  Dr.  Mayo,  at  the  outset,  pays  this  tribute,  and  I  hope  a  well-deserved 
tribute,  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  part  of  our  country: 

"  It  is  true  that  no  people  under  similar  circumstances  have  made  such  progress  in 
popular  education  as  these  sixteen  States  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

*  Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  of  Information  No.  5,  1888.  Industrial  Educa- 
tion in  the  South,  by  !Rev,  A.  Pt  Mayo,  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1888,  Pp..  86.  • 
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"  "When  the  Southern  people  are  urged  to  '  put  their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel ' 
and  give  up  expectation  of  outside  help,  the  fact  revealed  by  the  forthcoming  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Education  that  the  Southern  Atlantic  group  of  States  is  tax- 
ing itself  on  its  own  valuation  within  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  as  much  as 
the  Northern  Atlantic  group,  the  wealthiest  States  in  the  Union,  while  it  is  able  to 
give  even  to  those  who  attend  school  less  than  half  the  annual  sum  given  by  the 
northern  group,  rises  as  a  warning  to  undue  expectation." 

Now,  I  will  admit  that  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  in  which  there  has  been  a 
large  immigration  of  negroes  in  the  last  ten  years  from  the  Southeastern  States  the 
number  of  people  who  can  not  read  and  write  has  somewhat  increased,  but  I  insist 
that  what  Dr.  Mayo  says  is  true,  that  the  people  of  the  Southern  country  as  a  whole 
have  exerted  themselves  personally  and  taxed  their  resources  in  proportion  to  their 
value  more  than  any  other  people  in  the  world  in  the  last  twenty  years  to  promote 
the  cause  of  education,  black  and  white.  One  of  the  phenomenal  features  of  this 
development  of  Southern  society  is  the  fact  that  while  the  property  belonged  chiefly, 
nearly  all  of  it,  to  the  white  people  of  the  South,  they  have  cheerfully  divided  the 
amount  received  in  taxes  for  education  equally  between  the  colored  people  and 
white  people  in  proportion  to  numbers. 

IN  THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE  PEOPLE  LIES  THE  ONLY  SAFEGUARD  OF  A  FREE  RE- 
PUBLIC. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  education  is  'the  only  basis  upon  which  a  foundation 
may  be  had  for  the  institutions  of  self-government.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would  vote 
aid  from  the  Federal  Treasury  and  assist  these  States  to  qualify  persons,  the  rising 
generation,  to  become  intelligent  voters.  I  do  not  believe  for  one  that  ignorance 
can  be  made  a  safeguard  for  Republican  institutions.  It  may  be  tolerated,  it  may 
be  nourished  under  despotism  or  in  a  monarchy,  because  a  few  men  conduct  such 
government,  trained  statesmen  who  from  boyhood  are  reared  in  their  universities 
with  a  view  to  public  life  in  Parliament  and  in  cabinet — great  military  and  naval 
institutions,  whereby  they  fit  themselves  to  command  armies  and  navies. 

It  is  not  so  with  us.  We  have  no  privileged  class.  We  have  the  most  complex 
and  intricate  institutions  that  have  ever  been  devised  by  philosophical  statesmen. 
The  institutions  of  despotism  are  simple,  easy  of  understanding;  it  is  the  wiU  of  one 
man  or  the  will  of  a  few;  but  here  these  institutions  were  established  to  reflect  the 
will  of  vast  multitudes,  the  many  voices  of  the  people  stretching  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  to  control  and  direct  the  operations  of  their  Gfovernment. 

I  for  one  regret  that  this  bill  of  distrust,  *  *  «  finds  consideration  here,  in- 
stead of  the  beneflcient  and  wise  measure  which  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Blair,  brought  into  this  body  and  for  which  he  labored  so  zealously  and  for 
which,  as  one  Senator,  I  honor  him. 

Mr.  President,  this  paper  of  Dr.  Mayo  discusses  the  development  of  industrial  edu- 
cation throughout  the  South.  I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  to  read  it  all.  He 
speaks  of  these  institutions  in  Virginia,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  Alabama. 
He  applauds  the  institution,  with  which  the  Senators  from  Mississippi  are  doubtless 
familiar,  the  one  at  Starkville,  wd  the  one  at  Auburn,  in  Alabama,    He  praises, 
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very  properly,  the  work  of  the  administrators  of  the  Peabody  fund,  who  are  estab- 
lishing normal  schools  for  teachers  in  the  Southern  States.  He  lauds  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Slater  fund  by  Dr.  Haygood,  a  bishop  in  the  Methodist  Church,  a 
man,  I  believe,  honored  by  everybody  who  takes  an  interest  in  education  or  in  the 
development  of  the  negro  race. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  if  I  read  briefly  from  what  he  says 
of  the  development  of  this  system  of  education  in  my  own  State. 


"TULANE  UNrVERSITY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

'•But  the  most  interesting  and  significant  of  all  Southern  movements  for  the  com- 
bination of  industrial  with  ttie  secondary  and  higher  education  is  found  in  Tulane 
tJniversity,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  La.  This  institution,  already  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  students  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  was  established  four  years  since, 
through  the  gift  of  $1,500,000  by  Paul  Tulane,  a  retired  merchant  of  that  city,  and 
now  includes  the  former  law  and  medical  schools  of  New  Orleans,  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana  as  its  academical  department.  Originally  established  for  white 
boys,  it  has  recently  been  enabled,  by  the  munificence  of  two  ladies,  to  include  a 
college  for  the  higher  instruction  of  girls  and  a  valuable  free  library.  President 
William  Preston  Johnston  and  the  trustees  and  faculty  of  Tulane,  University  have 
displayed  remarkable  wisdom  in  its  organization  and  management. 

"  With  full  appreciation,  of  the  great  needs  of  Louisiana  for  popular  education  the 
new  university  touches  every  spring  of  instruction.  In  its  free  dispensation  of  nor- 
mal instruction  for  the  teachers  of  New  Orleans,  its  support  of  an  elaborate,  system 
of  free  lectures  on  a  variety  of  topics,  its  collection  of  a  good  museum  and  library, 
its  accessibility  to  all  classes,  it  is  assuming  the  natural  ieadershiji  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  Louisiana.  The  writer  believes  it  is  the  only  university  of  the  first  class 
that  has  had  the  courage  to  make  manual  training  and  industrial  drawing  a  com- 
pulsory exercise  through  its  entire  academical  and  freshman  college  classes.  The 
industrial  department,  under  the  management  of  Professor  Ordway,  formerly  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  a  corps  of  able  assistants  from  the 
Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School,  with  possibly  one  exception,  is  the  most 
extensive  and  best  furnished  in  the  Southern  States. 

['Through  its  college  and  a  variety  of  evening  classes  for  men,  women,  and  me- 
chanics and  frequent  courses  of  practical  lectures  to  associations  of  workingmen, 
its  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  and  decorative  art,  and  its  school  of  ar- 
tistic culture  in  the  girls'  Sophie  Newcomb  College,  it  is  becoming  the  most  benefi- 
cent agency  in  the  Southwest  in  the  development  of  what  may  be,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  life  of  New  Orleans.  This  city,  so 
wonderfully  placed  by  nature  as  the  metropolis  of  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed 
portions  of  the  Union,  with  a  large  population  of  French  descent,  inheriting  all  the 
aptitudes  of  tbfe  home  stock,  and  an  unusual  number  of  the  ablest  class  of  the  col- 
ored folk,  can  not  fail,  under  its  present  leadership,  to  become,  at  no  distant  day,  a 
great  center  of  decorative,  ornamental,  and  artistic  production,  similar  to  the  lead- 
ing manufacturing  cities  of  France," 
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We  have  sJso  several  flouriBhing  colleger  for  colored  people  in  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana for  higher  education,  to  one  of  which  the  State  gives  $10,000  a  year.  That 
institution  will  share  equally  with  the  university  for  the  white  youths  the  benefi- 
cent legislation  initiated  and  conducted  by  the  venerable  Senator  from  Vermont, 
Mr.  Morrill.  I  do  not  know  of  any  single  act  in  the  history  of  the  Government 
that  has  done  more  practical  good  than  the  legislation  of  1862  whereby  the  public 
lands  or  portions  of  them  were  dedicated  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
mechanical  and  agricultural  colleges  in  all  the  States. 

»  »  •  *  »  •  ♦ 

Now,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  testijaony  of  the  Reverend  Bishop  A.  G.  Hay- 
good,  x>n  page  8.5  of  this  pamphlet,*  and  I  ask  that  that  shall  be  printed  without  read- 
ing to  the  Senate  if  there  be  no  objection: 

' '  My  Deak  Sm :  Circumstances  involving  duties  forbid  me  to  attend  your  Mohonk 
conference.    If  it  be  desirable,  let  your  Secretary  read  the  brief  statements  that 

follow: 

t  *  *  «  *  *  * 

EDUCATIONAL  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

"  4.  A  great  work  has  been  attempted  and  great  results  have  been  achieved.  In 
carrying  on  the  higher  schools,  Northern  benevolence  hasexpended  about  116,000,000, 
and-hundreds  of  good  men  and  women  have  expended  themselves.  This  benevo- 
lence has  been  magnificent,  this  personal  consecration  sublime.  In  carrying  on  the 
public  schools  and  in  ^ding  normal  schools,  the  Southern  States  have  expended 
considerably  over  lorty  millions.  This  is  a  most  creditable  showing.  Ck)nsidering 
the  conditions  that  followed  the  war  and  the  poverty  of  the  Southern  people  for  the 
twenty  years  following  the  war,  it  is  extraordinary. 

"No  poor  and  illiterate  people  ever  received  so  much  help  during  twenty-five  ye^rs , 
as  no  such  people  ever  made  such  progress  before  during  the  same  length  of  time. 
Not  a  few'  worthy  people  seem  so  impatient  to  have  done  with  this  work  that  they 
can  not  be  grateful  for  the  great  results  that  have  been  achieved.  As  to  the  best 
method  of  helping  them,  experienced  people  gravely  question  whetha-  direct  aid — 
as  money  given  without  any  conditions — is  not  more  hurtful  than  beneficial.  The 
money  that  most  aids  them  is  money  earned.  The  approved  method  now  is  to  give 
aid  for  work  actually  done.  This  plan  secures  them  the  money  and  develops  self- 
respect  and  tends  toward  self-support. 

"  5.  The  essential  goodness  of  industrial  training  in  connection  with  the  ordinary 
school  traimng  is  now  universally  admitted  by  experienced  and  practical  people. 
In  the  schools  aided  by  the  Slater  Fund  during  the  school  year  1889-'90  as  many  as 
ten  thousand  yoimg  people  were  taught  in  books  and  in  some  branch  of  useful  in- 
dustries. This  sort  of  training  is  vital  now.  Mere  book-schooling  with  poor  and 
iUiterate  people  breeds  wants  faster  than  it  develops  the  ability  to  provide  for  them. 
The  outcome  is  misery.  Tool  craft  helps  to  realize  the  aspirations  that  book  learn- 
ing inspires." 


•First  Mohonk  Conference  on  the  Negro  Question,  held  at  Lake  Mohonk,  Ulster 
County,  New  York,  June  4, 5, 6, 1890,  Reported  and  edited  by  Isabel  C.  Barrows, 
Boston,    Geo,  H.  EUis,  printer,  U\  FraDklin  street,  18W,    Pp.  144, 
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A  single  additional  quotation  from  an  address  delivered  iifty  years 
ago  by  Edward  Everett,  then  governor  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  opening  of  the  first  two  State  Normal  Schools,  in  which 
the  relation  of  these  common  schools  to  the  people  are  felicitoasly 
summarized,  seems  pertinent: 

If  there  be  any  persons,  to  whom  the  words  "common  schools"  and  "common 
school  education"  convey  an  idea  of  disparagement  and  insignificance,  such  persons 
are  ignorant,  not  merely  of  the  true  character  of  our  political  system,  but  of  the 
natm-e  of  man.  *  *  *  They  (the  common  schools)  give  the  keys  of  knowledge 
to  the  mass  of  the  people.  »  »  *  Our  common  schools  are  important  in  the 
same  way  as  the  common  air,  the  common  sunshine,  the  common  rain,  invaluable 
for  their  commonness.  They  are  the  corner-stones  of  that  municipal  organization 
which  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  our  social  system,  they  are  the  fountain  of 
that  wide-spread  intelligence  which,  hke  a  moral  life,  pervades  the  coimtry;  they 
are  the  nurseiy  of  that  inquiring  spirit  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  blessing  of  an  inquiring  Protestant,  spiritual  faith. 

Such  a  consensus  of  testimony  in  favor  of  the  free  common  schools 
of  the  people,  by  those  of  different  generations  best  qualified  to  judge, 
would  seem  sufficient  to  end  all  discussion. 

One  of  the  strongest  claims  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  Indus- 
trial Training  movement  is  that  its  general  adoption  will  lead  to 
increased  and  prolonged  attendance  on  the  public  schools;  that  the 
Kindergartens,  by  taking  the  children  at  a  younger  age  than  the 
primary  schools,  and  the  Manual  Training  Schools,  by  retaining  them 
for  one,  two,  or  three  years  later  than  they  would  otherwise  remain 
will  secure  to  the  pupil  a  more  thorough  education;  while  it  is 
claimed  that  by  these  new  methods  the  interest  of  the  children  is 
awakened  and  that  the  self-interest  of  the  parents  is  appealed  to  by 
the  fact,  as  asserted,  that  the  child  by  this  training  is  the  better 
fitted  to  be  a  mcxre  remunerative  bread-winner. 

These  considerations  have  led  to  the  giving  this  volume,  beginning 
with  Chapter  IV,  so  entirely  to  a  record  of  the  progressive  steps  of 
this  movement. 

SOME  WORDS  ABOUT  THIS  BOOK. 

The  general  arrangement  of  this  volume  follows  that  of  Part  I. 
It  should,  perhaps,  be  stated  tliat  the  original  matter  written  by  the 
author  and  editor  is  printed  in  "  Long  Primer  "  type,  while  quoted 
matter,  with  a  single  accidental  exception,*  is  printed  in  "Brevier." 

*  See  Appendix  L,  Paper  xv,  page  937. 
ART— yOL  2 VIII  "  "" 
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Commissioner  John  Eaton,  whose  interest  in  this  Report  is  shown 
in  the  letters  of  transmittal  which  are  given  in  Part  I,  having 
resigned,  owing  to  ill  health,  was  succeeded  in  August,  1886,  by- 
Commissioner  N.  H.  R.  Dawson,  who  has  been,  in  turn,  succeeded  in 
September,  1889,  by  Commissioner  William  T.  Harris. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Harris  has  long  been  a  recognized 
authority  on  educational  topics,  several  articles  by  him  had  been 
included  in  the  Appendices  and  put  in  type,  long  before  his  appoint- 
ment as  Commissioner  was  contemplated.  The  paper  on  "The 
Intellectual  Value  of  Tool  Work,"  read  at  the  Nashville  meeting  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  July  15,  1889,  has  been  since 
added. 

As  this  volume  has,  of  necessity,  become  a  continuous  record  of 
the  contemporary  developments  and  phases  of  the  educational  move- 
ment which  it  chronicles,.it  has  been  thought  expedient  in  all  quoted 
matter  in  the  text  of  the  book,  and  especially  in  the  Appendices,  to 
give  the  dates  with  particularity,  so  that  the  several  steps  of  prog- 
ress could  be  accurately  shown,  and  the  changing  phases  of  its 
development  readily  traced.  <- 

In  the  first  ten  chapters,  the  various  topics  arising  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  movement  are  discussed  by  the  author;  in  the  later 
chapters,  the  accounts  of  experiments  in  many  cities  and  towns  are 
given;  while  in  the  Appendices,  in  addition  to  much  other  material 
of  general  interest,  these  histories  are  brought  down  to  as  late  a  date 
as  possible.  The  fact  that  the  "introduction,"  or  "preface,"  to  a 
book  is  usually  the  last  to  be  put  in  type,  permits  some  final  addenda 
to  be  here  made,  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  author  to  sum  up 
his  latest  conclusions.  Notwithstanding  what  may  be  said  in  this 
volume  in  regard  to  the  omission  of  art  training,  the  author,  while 
deeply  regretting  this  omission,  as  needless  as  it  is  unfortunate,  still 
believes  that  the  new  movement  for  Industrial  Education  has 
wrought  much  good;  and  earnestly  hopes  that  out  of  the  discussion' 
it  has  incited  greater  good  is  to  result.  From  the  clash  of  opinions 
Truth  should  emerge  victorious. 

It  was  believed  when  the  first  chapters  of  this  volume  were  writ- 
ten that  the  art  features  of  the  new  movement  so  successfully  inau- 
gurated in  Massachusetts,  would  inspire  and  promote  that  Industrial 
Training  movement  which  began  to  manifest  itself  as  quickly  as  the 
success  of  ^he  Industrial  Art  Drawing  movement  was  apparent.     It 

will  be  noted,  however,  that  on  the  very  first  page  of  Chapter  I  of 
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this  volume  a  note  of  warning  is  sounded,  as  to  the  danger  threat- 
ening these  art  features  if  the  new  movement  should  fall  under 
the  direction  of  those  who  were  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to,  their 
development.  It  is  witii  regret  that  the  writer  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  it  is  very  evident  in  this  year  of  1890,  when  these  lines  are 
penned,.-  that  the  people  who  are  so  fond  of  calling  themselves 
"pr^iotical"  have  successfully  strangled  any  possible  "art"  idea 
which  might,  perhaps,  if  let  alone,  have  still  survived  under  the 
shavings  that  littered  the  floors  beside  their  carpenter  benches,  or 
the  smutty  particles  of  iron  that  flew  off  in  blazing  sparks  under 
the  blows  of  their,  blacksmithing  hammers. 

The  beautiful  work  wrought  in  iron  and  ascribed  to  that  painter 
who,  at  the  bidding  of  love,  left  the  forge  for  the  easel,  and  who  is 
known  to  fame  as  "The  Blacksmith  of  Antwerp"  and  the  carven 
work  by  the  ancient  and  modern  woodworkers  of  France  and  Italy, 
stand  in  perpetual  witness  that  an  exquisite  art  is  possible  to 
workers  in  wood  and  iron. 

THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  AESTHETIC  FACULTIES    FORMS    NO  FEATURE 
IN  MOST  OF  THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  COURSES. 

This  failure  of  the  art  idea  in  the  Manual  Training  Schools  is  so 
evident,  that  some  of  those  who  started  enthusiastically  with  the 
Industrial  Art  Drawing  movement,  but  were  led  away  by  the  more 
sudden  popularity  of  the  Industrial  Training  movement  to  the  hearty 
indorsement  and  support  of  the  latter,  begin  to  realize  the  evil  they 
have  helped  to  bring  upon  the  most  hopeful  educational  movement 
ever  begun  in  these  United  States,  and  feebly  point  to  a  single 
manual  training  school  in  which, — thanks  to  the  fact  that  the  super- 
intendent of  that  city  was  once  thoroughly  in  touch  with  Walter 
Smith,  and  had  mastered  the  underlying  principles  of  art  training 
which  inspired  the  teachings  of  that  great  master, — some  reachings 
out  for  aesthetic  culture  are  indicated,  as  the  ground  for  their  hope 
that  in  the  future,  art  training  in  manual  training  schools  "must 
come  as  a  necessity!"  So,  for  ages,  men  have  pointed  forward  to 
some  anticipated  Milleniuin! 

Neither  in  the  theories,  wishes,  or  methods  of  the  people  who  most 
actively  advocate  the  Manual  Training  movement,  can  the  present 
writer  see  promise  of  any  valuable  development  or  training  of  the 
aesthetic  nature  of  the  public  school  children  of  the  United  States, 
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The  "Industrial  Training"  and  "Manual  Training  School"  advo- 
cates are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  what  they  have  accomplished, 
and  there  is  much  of  value  in  the  work  they  seek  to  do;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  comprehend,  or  desire,  any  such  art  training 
as  Messrs.  Philbrick,  Perkins,  Smith,  and  their  wise  and  enthusiastic 
coadjutors,  hoped  to  add  to  the  educational  forces  of  Ameiica. 

In  the  massive  stone  building*  which  stands  opposite  the  room  in 
which  these  words  are  penned,  stored  in  great  cases  of  iron  and  glass 
stretching  in  long  vistas  through  far-reaching  halls  and  galleries, 
are  thousands  upon  thousands  t)f  "object  lessons,"  which  teach,  if 
anything  can  be  taught,  that  in  mechanical  ingenuity  the  inventors 
among  the  American  people  have  reached  a  perfection  and  a  pro- 
ductiveness which  Would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  was  no  special 
lack  among  American  youth  of  ability  to  think  and  to  express  their 
thoughts  in  wood  and  iron.  That  it  is  otherwise  in  all  that  relates 
to  art,  to  the  making  of  beautiful  forms,  to  the  giving  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  industry  the  inefPable  charm  of  beauty — a  capacity  common 
to  many  peoples  in  various  lands — is  too  well  known  to  need  restate- 
ment. It  was  this  deficiency  which  the  men  of  1870  sought  to  sup- 
ply. Had  those  three  men  been  spared  to  instruct  and  to  inspire,  it 
seems  possible  that  the  hopes  they  aroused  might  have  met  fruition. 

These  words  are  written  in  the  hope  that  if  there  i*emain  among 
the  Manual  Training  School  advocates  any  who  really  desire  to  de- 
velop the  artistic  capacity  of  American  children,  they  may  be  led  to 
examine  the  methods  and  tendencies  of  the  Manual  Training  move- 
ment as  at  present  existing,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  how  this  lack 
may  best  be  supplied.  To  those  who  sincerely  seek  to  promote  in 
the  community  a  knowledge  and  love  of  Art,  and  to  develop  in 
American  children  a  capacity  for  Art  creation,  and  for  the  applica- 
tion of  Art  to  Industry,  these  words  are  addressed,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  led  to  investigation  and  to  action. 

The  prolonged  study  of  these  schools,  as  well  as  of  the  arguments 
of  Manual  Training  advocates,  incident  to  the  preparation  of  this 
volvime  has  led  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that,  however  desirable 
the  development  of  Art  among  the  American  people  may  be,  no  such 
development  is  directly,  or  indirectly,  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
efforts  of  the  advocates  of  Industrial  Education;  while  the  methods 
of  the  Manual  Training  Schools  are,  of  necessity,  mostly  occupied 
with  the  kind  of  drawing  specially  adapted  to  mechanical  processes. 
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It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Professor  Woodward,  the  foremost 
advocate  of  the  Manual  Training  School,  has  never  made  any  claim 
for  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  Art  Training  School.  He  bases 
the  claims  of  this  class  of  schools  on  far  other  grounds.  It  is  rather 
to  those  who  began  as  advocates  of  "Industrial  Art  Training," 
and  who,  perhaps,  finding  "  Industrial  Training"  more  immediately- 
popular,  and  seeing  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  the  first  movement, 
hoped  to  blend  the  two,  that  any  artistic  claim  for  the  latter  move- 
ment is  to  be  attributed. 

In  the  early  chapters  of  the  present  volume  it  was  argued  that  the 
two  ideals  and  methods  were  by  no  means  incompatible,  nor  is  there 
any  insurmountable  reason  why  they  should  be;  but  it  remains  that, 
almost  without  exception,  the  training  in  these  schools  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Industrial  Education  ideals,  is  away  from  art,  and 
more  and  more  towards  mechanics;  while  the  advocates  seem  long 
since  to  have  forgotten  that  there  was  ever  any  idea  of  introducing 
any  art  training  in  the  public  schools, — ^the  drawing  they  would  have 
taught  is  practical,  mechanical.  All  this  is  good,  excellent  for  the 
purpose  sought,  but  it  is  not,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with,  "  Indus- 
trial" or  any  other  "  Art." 

Wherein  the  Technical   Industrial  Art   School   Dippers 
FROM  the  Typical  Manual  Training  School. 

In  the  "  Preliminary. Papers"  with  which  the  preceding  volume  of 
this  Report  opens,  the  pressing  demand  in  this  country  for  the  train- 
ingof  a  class  of  Art.  Designers,  and  of  Artistic  Artisans,  if  the  manu- 
factures and  arts  of  the  United  States  are,  in  artistic  excellence,  to  be 
kept  abreast.of  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world;  has  been  very  fully 
set  forth.* 

It  is  there  shown  that  such  elementary  art  training  as  must  form 
the  basis  of  all  artistic  development  can  be  given  in  the  publiq 
schools. 

The  subsequent  opening  of  technical  Art  Trade  Schools  ; — schools 
in  which  the  practical  application  of  designs  to  manufactures  is 
taught,  and  skill  in  the  special  manipulation  requisite  for  such  art 
work  is  imparted,  must  follow  as  a  logical  necessity.  Such  schools 
may  be  simply  an  additional  department  of  the  Schools  of  Design, 

*See  Part  I,  page  CLXV,  also  the  paper  on  "The  Technical  Education  of  a 
People"  and  those  immediatdy  following:  See  page  LXXXIX  et  seq. 
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or  -wholly  separate  from,  and  supplementary  to,  such  schools;  but, 
however  acquired,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  actual  relations  that 
necessarily  exist  between  the  Artist  Designer  and  the  Art  workman 
must  be  possessed  by  each  of  these  producers,  before  full  success  in 
artistic  production  can  be  achieved;  and  by  "  full  success  "  is  im- 
plied, not  only  artistic  excellence  but  commercially  profitable  pro- 
duction. 

Failure  to  realize  this  need  and  adequately  to  provide  such  requi- 
site facilities,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  comparatively  slow  prog- 
ress made  in  the  development  of  art  industries  in  the  United 
States;  and,  also,  for  the  frequent  criticisms  made  by  the  manu- 
facturers that  the  designs  offered  by  pupils  of  the  Schools  of  Design, 
though  often  very  attractive  in  appearance,  are  apt  to  prove  im- 
practicable. 

In  the  American  factories  which  do  put  forth  successful  art 
products,  the  designs,  and  the  workmen,  will  still  very  commonly 
be  found  to  be  of  foreign  origin !  It  is  not  very  creditable  to  the 
art  capacity  and  productive  enterprise  of  Americans  that  they  should 
have  been  so  slow  to  make  practical  application  of  the  lessons  so 
profusely  set  before  them  by  the  lavish  displays  of  beautiful  art 
works  which  were  shown  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  by  the  Art 
Producing  Nations  of  the  world!  Commercially,  that  Exposition 
has  been  most  advantageous  to  those  foreign  art  makers ;  since  it 
trained  for  them  a  whole  nation  of  appreciative  and  liberal  buyers ! 

It,  indeed,  opened  the  eyes  of  Americans  to  the  beauty  of  Art 
work,  but  its  influence  in  developing  here  a  race  of  native  art 
workers,  has  not  been  as  potent,  or  as  immediate,  as  was  hoped  by 
those  who  then  urg6d  the  definite  training  of  the  children  in  the 
public  schools,  in  the  elements  of  Art  knowledge.  It  is  because  this 
effort  for  the  artistic  instruction  of  the  public  school  children  has 
been  so  effectually  diverted  into  their  mere  industrial  training,  that 
so  much  is  said,  in  this  volume  in  protest  against  the  omission  of 
artistic  training  in  the  schools. 

Intelligent  efforts  in  the  right  direction  have  not,  however,  been 
wholly  wanting  by  American  Producers;  and,  in  many  directions, 
■manufacturers  have  profited  by  the  lessons  so  plainly  set  in  Phila- 
delphia; as  is  fully  shown  in  the  very  generally  increased  artistic 
attractiveness  of  native  furniture,  pottery,  glassware,  carpets,  etc., 
subsequent  to  the  Centennial  year. 
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The  kind  of  practical  art  instruction  that  is  needed,  after  the  pupil 
has  received  elementary  art  training  in  the  public  schools  and  has 
learned  to  draw  passably  well,  is  well  exemplified  in  a  notable  school 
in  Philadelphia;  in  which  the  pupils  are,  as  a  basis  for  any  specialty, 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements  of  art  and  of  design. 

The  post-graduate  instruction  that  is  needed  to  fit  the  art  student 
to  practically  apply  his  art  knowledge  in  a  chosen  specialty  of  man- 
ufacture is  here  well  provided  for  in  a  single  direction,  and  the  fully 
equipped  textile  department  of  the  Art  School  of  the  "  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,"  presided  over  by  Mr.  L.  W. 
Miller,  Art  Master  and  Principal,  furnishes  an  admirable  example 
of  the  class  of  Art  Trade  Schools  which  are  needed  for  the  post- 
graduate instruction  of  the  pupils  of  the  usual  Schools  of  Design. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Potters  of  this  country  will 
follow  the  excellent  precedent  her  3  set  by  the  Textile  manufacturers, 
and  will  establish  in  this  School,  under  the  competent  supervision 
and  direction  of  Principal  Miller,  a  department  equally  well  equipped 
for  the  training  of  skilled  art  designers  and  artisans  in  the  beautiful 
art  of  the  Potter. 

As  if  to  illustrate  the  present  rapid  development  of  industrial  art 
in  this  country,  it  happens  that,  while  these  pages  are  not  yet  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  printer,  I  am  enabled  to  record  the  fruition  of  the 
wish  expressed  in  the  preceding  paragraph;  since  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Alfred  Day,  the  secretary  of  the  association,  for  the  announce- 
ment that  the  United  States  Potters'  Association,  during  their 
fifteenth  annual  meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  January  20th 
and  31st,  1891,  have  by  a  unanimous  vote,  taken  the  necessary  steps, 
by  the  appointment  of  committees  for  that  purpose,  to  provide  for 
the  opening  of  a  Pottery  School,  comprising  the  three  important 
branches  of.  Chemistry,  Modelling,  and  Designing  of  Pottery,  to  be  a 
department  of  this  art  school  in  Philadelphia,  similar  to  the  textile 
department;  and  to  be,  like  that,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  L.  W. 
Miller,  principal  of  the  Art  School  of  the  "  The  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art "  in  Philadelphia.  This  is  a 
decided  step  in  advance,  and  one  that  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who 
desire  the  artistic  development  of  American  manufactures. 

For  this  auspicious  result  credit  is  largely  due  to  Mr.  D.  F.  Haynes, 
the  well-known  potter  of  Baltimore,  whose  enthusiasm  and  persist- 
ence in  the  endeavor,  by  promoting  educational  training  in  art,  to 
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develop  artistic  knowledge  and  skill  among  the  workers  in  ceramics, 
seems,  at  last,  to  have  been  rewarded.  It  is  due  to  his  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Design  to  record  that  Ms  efEorts  have  been 
by  them  cordially  seconded. 

The  admirable  exposition  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  previous 
year  by  Mr.  Miller,  in  a  careful  address  in  which  the  direct  bearing 
and  practical  possibilities  of  such  a  school  were  ably  presented;  and 
which  was  printed  in  the  report  of  proceedings  of  that  year,  was, 
doubtless,  largely  instrumental  in  leading  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Potters' "Association  to  a  unanimous  agreement  as  to  the  wisdom  of  , 
establishing  the  proposed  school.* 

Similar  scientific  Art  Trade  Schools,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  local 
industries,  should  be  established  in  every  manufacturing  centre 
throughout  the  country. 

Until  such  schools,  or  some  equivalent  methods  of  giving  such  in- 
struction, are  prevalent;  any  very  notable  increase  of  activity  in  the 
production  of  artistic  manufactures  in  the  United  States  by  Ameri- 
can designers  and  artisans,  hardly  need  be  anticipated. 

Such  special  instruction  has  for  many  years  been  given  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  designers  by  the  Lowell  School  of  Design,  now  at- 
tached to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The  pupils 
who  go  from  this  school  directly  to  the  designing  room  of  the  fac- 
tories, are  here  taught  to  work  out  their  own  designs  in  the  dyeing 
and  weaving  of  textiles. 

The  "New  York  Institute  for  Artist  Artisans,"  under  charge  of 
Professor  John  Ward  Stimson,  formerly  principal  of  the  Art  School 
of  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  also  furnishes  an  admirable  model 
for  such  a  class  of  art  schools  as  are  imperatively  needed  if  the  art 
industries  of  America  are  to  be  successfully  developed. 

Looms  for  practice  in  weaving,  and  kilns  for  firing  pottery,  have 
latterly  been  placed  in  several  Schools  of  Design;  as  will  appear  in 
the  account  of  these  schools  to  be  given  in  a  later  volume  of  this 
Keport.  These  are  beginnings  in  the  right  direction  for  the  develop- 
ment of  practical  Art  Producers  in  American  manufactories,  but 
the  actual  manipulation  in  the  practical  working  out  of  their  designs 

*"The  Lesson  of  the  Hour  for  American  Potters."  An  address  delivered  by- 
invitation  of  the  Committee  on  Design,  before  the  American  Potters'  Association, 
at  its  annual  meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  January  22nd,  1890,  by  L.  W. 
Miller,  Principal  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  Pp.  34. 
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in  the  material  for  w^icli  they  are  made,  must  occupy  a  far  larger 
part  of  the  time  required  for  graduation  from  these  schools,  than  is 
at  present  given,  before  the  schools  can  be  credited  with  affording 
such  facilities  as  are  requisite  for  that  thorough  practical  training 
which  is  needed  to  make  competent  art  designers  and  skilled  art 
workmen. 

As  the  typical  Manual  Training  School  of  St.  Louis,  offers  post- 
graduate ijistruption  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  to  the  pupil  of  the  public 
grammar  schools;  so  these  Schools  of  Design,  and  Technical  Art 
Trade  Schools,  would  provide  the  requisite  post-graduate  training  to 
the  High  School  pupils  who  had  been  taught,  through  all  the  lower 
grade  schools,  elementary  art  drawing.  The  mere  statement  of  the 
kind  of  art  instruction  given  in  these  higher  art  schools  must  suflSce 
to  show  clearly  that  the  Manual  Training  Schools,  so  fully  described 
in  this  volume,  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  Industrial  Art  Training. 

Annual  Meeting  op  the  Department  op  Superintendence, 

February,  1891. 

.The  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  for  1891  was  held  in  Philadelphia 
during  February  34th,  25th,  and  26th.  A  large  number  of  State  and 
city  superintendents,  and  other  leading  educators  were  in  attendance. 
The  sessions  under  the  skillful  direction  of  the  President,  State 
Superintendent  Andrew  S.  Draper,  of  New  York,  were  unusually 
spirited  and  interesting; 

SUMMAEY  OP  PROCEEDINGS. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Dr.  Harris,  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
read  a  thoughtful  paper  on  "  The  National  Educational  Association; 
its  Organization  and  Functions,"  and  suggested  several  new  fields 
for  its  activities. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Hon.  George  William  Curtis,  gave  an  address 
,  on  "The  Public  School  and  Civil  Service  Reform,"  in  which  the 
speaker,  with  his  wonted  charm  of  expression,  urged  that  the 
selection  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  should  be  freed  both 
from  political  and  personal  influences.  On  the  evening  of  the  26th 
a  brilliant  reception  at  St.  George's  Hall  was  given  by  the  City 
Board  of  Education  to  the  visiting  superintendents. 
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The  day  sessrons  of  Tuesday,  the  opening  day  of  the  meeting, 
were  given  to  a  consideration  of  "Compulsory  School  Legislation" 
in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Massachusetts,  and  led  to 
animated  discussions  showing  some  wide  divergence  of  opinions 
among  educators  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  This  was 
followed  by  a  paper  on  the  "  Qualification  and  Supply  of  Teachers 
for  City  Public  Schools."  Superintendent  N.  C.  Dougherty,  of 
Peoria,  Illinois,  Mr.  George  H.  Martin,  Agent  Massachusetts  School 
Board,  and  Superintendent  William  E.  Anderson,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  were  the  authors  of  the  formal  papers  on  the  above 
topics  in  the  order  of  their  names  as  here  given. 

The  day  sessions  of  Thursday,  the  final  day  of  the  meeting,  opened 
with  the  reading  of  a  carefully  prepared  paper  entitled  "  Universities 
and  Schools,"  by  Superintendent  Oscar  H.  Cooper,  of  Galveston, 
Texas,  in  which  the  distinctions  between  the  American  Academy  or 
High  School,  College,  and  University,  were  sharply  defined.  The 
mere  aggregation  of  two  or  more  professional  schools  to  a  small  col- 
lege is  not,  it  was  asserted,  in  itself,  sufficient  to  change  its  character  to 
that  of  a  real  University;  and  the  speaker  seriously  queried  whether 
even  Yale,  or  Harvard,  or  Columbia,  with  all  their  growing  schools 
and  departments,  had  yet  reached  the  full  standard  implied  in 
European  countries  by  the  term  University.  He  in  no  respect  dis- 
paraged or  minified  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  small  colleges, 
which  have  a  most  useful  field  of  their  own. 

A  spirited  discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  President  H. 
E.  Webster,  of  Union  University,  Schenectady,  Xew  York ;  Pro- 
fessor S.  G.  Williams,  Professor  of  Pedagogy.  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  New  York ;  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  the 
College  for  Training  of  Teachers,  New  York  City,  and  others.  The 
clear  cut,  concise,  philosophical  exposition  made  by  President  But- 
ler in  his  brief  remarks  commanded  unusual  attention  and  approval. 

A  paper  entitled  '■  What  present  means  are  available  for  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  for  their  work  P'  was  read  by  State  Superintend- 
ent Henry  Sabin,  of  Iowa,  who  was  subsequently  elected  President 
of  the  Department  for  the  ensuing  year.'  The  discussion  of  this 
paper  closed  the  literary  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting, 
of  general  interest  to  educators,  is  here  given  before  the  fuller  rept^ 
of  the  discussion  on  Art  Training  which  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
in  order  to  show  th^ej^yr^^j^^T^^^^coTded  to  the  topics  strictly 
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germane  to  this  Report.  It  will  be  observed  that,  of  the  three  days 
during  which  the  meeting  was  held,  the  sessions  of  one  entire  day, 
Wednesday,  were  given  to  these  topics,  showing  a  remarkable  change 
on  the  part  of  educators  in  their  estimation  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  educational  questions. 

THE  DISCUSSION  OF  ART  TRAINING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  session  of  Wednesday,  the  25th,  the  topics  of  "Art  Educa- 
tion" and  "  Drawing"  were  announced.  The  Eton.  James  Mac  Alis- 
ter,  LL.  D.,  late  Superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
now  President  of  Drexel  Institute,  opened  the  discussion  with  an 
important  and  suggestive  paper  on  "Art  Education  in  the  Public 
Schools." 

In  this  paper,  the  comprehensive  purposes  necessarily  included  in 
the  functions  of  the  public  schools  of  the  present  time  are  so  clearly 
stated;  the  relation  of  Art  Education  to  the  other  essential  studies 
is  so  well  defined;  while  the  inevitable  necessity  of  the  new  move- 
ments affecting  the  public  school  training  of  future  citizens,  if  our 
institutions  are  to  be  preserved,  are  so  emphatically  set  forth;  that, 
did  space  permit,  I  would  gladly  adopt  the  paper  in  its  entirety,  as 
a  most  fitting  and  artistic  introduction  to  the  present  volume,  which 
is  so  largely  given  to  an  account  of  these  new  movements  and  stud- 
ies. This  paper,  also,  in  its  discussion  of  the  art  possibilities  inci- 
dent to  this  proposed  training  in  the  public  schools,  so  links  itself  to 
the  purposes  and  aspirations  set  forth  in  the  first  volume  of  this  Re- 
port that  it  suggests  and  illustrates  the  underlying  unity  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  characterize  and  pervade  this  Report  when  its  several 
volumes  are  finally  completed.  It  is  significant  of  the  varying  phases 
which  accompany  a  rapidly  advancing  civilization,  that  the  very 
arguments  on  which  in  the  past  the  opening  and  support  of  com- 
mon schools  were  based,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  studies  to  be 
taught  in  them  were  limited  to  little  other  than  those  which  should 
enable  the  future  voting  citizen  to  read  the  laws,  and  which,  in 
later  years,  have  been  urged  against  the  introduction  in  these  schools 
of  new  studies,  should  be  those  on  which  this  speaker  most  relies. 

President  MacAlister's  Paper. 

Dr.  Mac  Alister's  opening  words  which  here  follow  give  the  key- 
note of  his  paper : 

The  social  development  of  the  last  half  century  shows  a  steady  growth  in  the 
recognition  of  the  public  school  as  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  of  mod- 
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em  society.  To  the  thoughtful  man  the  future  presents  a  number  of  social  prob- 
lems of  the  gravest  import.  Individual  freedom  from  class  and  prescriptive  tyr- 
anny has,  in  a  broad  sense,  been  secured.  Public  opinion,  the  aggregate  of  the 
majority  of  individiial  opinion,  has  become  the  sole  basis  of  social  order,  and  hence 
•  the  binding  force  in  modern  society  is  wliat  the  majority  of  the  people  think  or 
believe.  We  need  to  bring  the  full  significance  of  this  fact  before  us,  and  to  con- 
sider that  under  this  social  dispensation  all  the  baser  elements  of  human  nature 
are  given  as  free  play  as  are  the  higher  elements,  and  that  no  man  is  restricted  of 
his  personal  hberty  until  he  encroaches  upon  the  liberties  of  others,  before  we  can 
adequately  comprehend  the  supreme  importance  of  pubUc  education  to  the  modem 
state. 

Referring  to  a  paper  by  Jolin  Fiske,  in  which  that  writer  points 
out  "how  the  long  period  of  mental  plasticity,  that  is,  the  educational 
period  of  infancy,  youth,  and  adolescence,"  through  which  the  human 
being  passes,  secures  the  possibility  of  the  progress  of  humanity, 
Dr.  Mac  Alister,  says: 

The  social  condition  of  man  has  now  reached  a  high  degree  of  complexity.  This 
,  social  condition  can  be  protected,  can  be  properly  developed,  only  so  far  as  the  pro- 
visions for  education  provide  for  the  training  of  youth  for  their  social  duties  and 
responsibilities.  "With  just  as  much  thoroughness,  with  just  as  much  care,  we  need 
at  the  present  time  to  train  our  children  to  all  that  makes  for  high  and  noble  living, 
as  the  Greeks  trained  for  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Greek  state,  as  the  Romans 
trained  for  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Roman  state,  »etc.  So,  also,  we  must 
recognize  the  supreme  importance  of  training  in  all  that  makes  for  the  highest 
intellectual  culture  and  refinement  in  human  life. 

After  showing  how  the  State  rests  on  the  intelligence  and  virtue 
of  the  citizen,  Dr.  Mac  Alister  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  for 
this  very  security  of  the  foundations  oj  the  State,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  community  to  realize  that  the  educational  care 
of  the  State  must  be  especially  given  to  the  poorest  classes  of  its 
citizens,  those  least  able  or  willing,  if  left  to  their  own  resources, 
or  imp(elled  only  by  their  own  desires,  to  educate  their  children. 

To  state  the  problem  in  a  few  words,  our  duty  is  to  so  organize  the  forces  that 
make  for  right  living  that  they  shall  always  be  the  dominant  power  in  the  social 
organism,  and  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  recognize  this  condition  as  fundamental 
to  all  growth  in  human  well-being  that  we  can  get  a  proper  comprehension  of  what 
is  involved  in  public  education  at  the  present  time. 

When  the  education  of  the  people  is  looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  seen 
that  its  greatest  power  must  be  exerted  where  the  dangers  to  the  social  organism 
are  greatest,  i.  e.,  among  the  very  poorest  classes.  There  is  more  need  of  the 
refining  influences  of  the  best  education  among  the  debased  and  neglected  elements 
of  population  in  our  large  cities  than  among  the  children  of  the  rich  and  prosper- 
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OU8 ;  and  heace  the  movement  of  the  last  few  years  to  carry  the  most  improved  forms 
of  our  education  among  the  lowest  classes  is  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  public 
sentiment  in  the  right  direction,  and  is  a  feeling  that  will  undoubtedly  grow  in 
strength  as  social  problems -are  more  carefully  studied. 

how  common  schools  may  be  the  nurseries  of  true  patriots. 

Referring  to  the  movement  for  placing  the  national  flag  on  the 
school  house  and  using  it  as  a  means  of  inculcating  patriotism,  Dr. 
Mac  Alister,  after  stating  that  in  large  cities  the  policeman  was 
almost  the  only  embodiment  of  governmental  force  of  which  the 
children  of  the  poor  have  any  personal  knowledge,  proceeds  to  show 
how  the  school  itself  may  be  made  an  efficient  means  of  developing 
a  true  and  intelligent  patriotism. 

What  better  instrumentality  is  there  for  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  the  young  a 
respect  for  government  and  law  than  the  school  house  ?  It  we  can  lead  the  pupils 
to  understand  that  the  school  house  is  provided  by  the  State,  is  provided  for  all, 
without  distinction  of  race,  condition,  or  creed;  if  we  can  make  the  school  house  a 
place  of  delight,  and  if  we  can  secure  within  the  school  house  the  right  sort  of  in- 
struction, the  instruction  that  shall  tend  to  develop  aU  the  highest  and  noblest 
qualtitiesof  mind  and  heart,  we  shall  then  be  fostering  not  simply  a  love  of  coun- 
try for  its  past  history  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  ancestors,  but  we  shall  be  foster- 
ing a  love  of  country  for  what  the  country  is  doing  for  the  children  themselves  in 
encouraging  and  in  training  them  for  the  highest  and  best  purposes  in  life.  Then 
will  the  flag  mean  something  personal  to  every  child.  Then  will  the  Government 
be  to  him  not  simply  an  abstraction,  but  he  will  come  to  regard  it  as  his  own  great 
helper  and  sustainer.  I  welcome,  therefore,  this  nationalization  of  the  school  as 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  educational  movements  of  "our  time. 

If,  however,  we  make  the  school  the  symbol  of  the  State  to  the  children,  we  must 
have  taught  in  the  schools  all  that  the  child  requires  to  enable  him  to  become  a 
virtuous  and  useful  citizen.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  gainsaying  of  this 
proposition.  Indeed,  it  follows  logically  from  the  very  establishment  of  a  public 
school,  and  in  our  day  when  such  broad  responsibilities  are  attached  to  citizenship, 
the  public  school  and  its  instrimientalities  must  be  measured  solely  by  its  capacity 
to  produce  such  cftizenship. 

The  following  statements  showing  the  necessity  of  broadening  the 
scope  of  public  school  instruction  will  be  found  based  on  reasons  the 
very  opposite  to  those  urged,  not  only  against  any  such  enlarging 
of  opportunities,  but  against  any  form  of  free  public  teaching,  by 
the  opponents  of  the  public  schools;  such  as,  for  instance,  are  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Bonham,  in  the  chapter  quoted  from  his  work  on 
"Industrial  Liberty,"  in  paper  viii  of  Appendix  "  I"  of  the  present 
volume. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  NEW  EDUCATIONAL    MOVEMENTS. 

In  a  few  sentences  Dr.  Mac  Alister  concisely  sums  up  the  various 
movements  comprised  in  the  new  education,  and  asserts  the  absolute 
need  of  this  development  of  the  public  school,  as  follows: 

Nearly  all  the  Statesi  have  limited  the  instruction  that  shall  be  given  in  public 
schools,  and  some  confine  it  within  very  narrow  bounds.  But  we  are  gradually 
outgrowing  the  narrow  ideas  of  education  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  our  more  intelli- 
gent communities  are  already  anticipating  legislative  action  and  are  putting  into 
their  schools  new  subjects  for  study,  new  exercises,  which  have  for  their  object  the 
development  of  the  higher  powers  of  the  pupils,  and  for  bringing  them  into  the 
closest  posaible  relations  to  the  social  needs  of  the  future.  Look  for  a  moment  at 
some  of  the  movements  that  are  going  forward  at  the  present  time  for  the  broaden- 
ing of  public  education.  First  we  have  the  kindergarten  movement,  the  recognition 
of  the  child  in  education,  one  of  the  most  beneficent  movements  that  has  ever  come 
into  public  schools.  Then  we  have  physical  training,  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  citizen  to  have  a  healthy  mind  must  also  have  a  healthy  body.  Then  we  have  the 
movement  for  the  study  of  elementary  science,  which  has  for  its  object  the  bringing 
of  the  individual  into  the  closest  relations  with  his  physical  environment,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  enrich  the  world  by  his  conquests  over  nature;  that  he  may,  to  use  the  words 
of  Bacon,  become  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature.  Then  we  have  the  move- 
■  ment  for  industrial  or  manvial  training,  which  recognizes  that  labor  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  man's  existence  in  the  world;  anditis  through  understanding  labor  and 
putting  thought  into  labor,  that  man  is  brought  more  completely  into  sympathy  with 
his  fellows.  Then  we  have  the  study  of  history,  not  simply  as  the  record  of  man's 
military  conquests,  but  rather  as  showing  the  steady  development  of  the  idea  of 
brotherhood  among  men.  And  then,  in  addition  to  all  these,  we  have  art'  education, 
in  some  respects  the  most  important  of  all  the  new  studies,  because  its  influence 
tends  to  enrich  the  mind  as  a  whole  through  the  development  and  training  of  its 
highest  faculties. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  PREPAEES  FOR  CITIZENSmP. 

Now,  cavU  as  we  may  against  these  new  studies;  argue,  as  many  persons  do,  upon 
the  limitations  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  imposed  upon  the  State  in  education,  all 
these  features  must  come  into  the  public  schools,  and  in  no  niggardly  way.  There 
is  no  help  for  it.  They  must  come  in  on  the  broadest  possible  basis,  or  there  is 
danger  that  the  present  tendencies  of  social  progress  will  miscarry.  That  their  in- 
troduction into  the  schools  will  revolutionize  much  of  our  existing  education  can- 
not be  denied,  but  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  and  incontestable  propo- 
sition that  modern  social  conditions  demand  these  two  things:  First,  the  highest 
order  of  citizenship;  and  second,  that  public  education  must  prepare  for  such  citi- 
zenship, no  matter  at  what  cost. 

All  thus  far  has  been  but  the  preparation  for  his  statement  as  to 

the  relative  importance  that  should  be  given  to  art  education  in  any 

scheme  of  public  instruction.     Much  that  follows  will  be  found  in 
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full  accord  with  the  suggestions  advanced  in  some  of  the  "  Prelimi- 
nary Papers "  of  Part  I  of  the  present  Report;  and  it  is  very  gratis 
fying  to  the  author  to  find  his  judgments  confirmed  by  so  experi- 
enced an  educator. 

"Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools." 

Dr.  MacAlister  introduces  the  special  topic  assigned  him,  thus: 
I  have  detained  you  with  these  remarks  because,  in  opening  for  discussion  the 
subject  assigned  me,  "  Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools, "  it  has  seemed  desira- 
able  for  its  right  nnderstanding  that  we  should  consider  it  not  simply  as  a  single 
subject  or  specialty  in  education,  but  rather  ia  the  larger  aspect  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  general  education  that  is  now  demanded  by  the  social  conditions  of 
our  time.  It  is  only  by  regardiag  the  subject  in  its  broadest  relations  that  we  can 
rightly  consider  how  it  should  be  treated  in  the  schools. 

Of  the  new  subjects  referred  to,  art  education  is  the  one  least  understood,  and 
yet  it  is  the  one  that  in  many  respects  is  the  most  important.  There  is  no  other 
subject  in  education  that  touches  the  whole  of  education  at  more  points  than  this, 
or  one  that  bears  more  directly  upon  all  that  ministers  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
individual  and  of  society.  I  am  aware  that  many  will  regard  this  as  far  too  inclu- 
sive a  statement,  and  yet  the  history  of  civilization  shows  that  the  arts  which  deal 
with  form  and  color  have  been  at  once  of  the  highest  value  to  man's  utiUtarian 
necessities,  to  those  desires  which  nothing  but  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art 
can  satisfy.  As  a  people  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  we  are  deficient  in  general 
art  culture,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  denied  that,  in  consequence,  we  are  losing 
no  small  part  of  our  intellectual  heritage.  This  will  not  always  be  so.  The  indica- 
tions are  many  that  art  is  to  have  a  new  development  in  America,  and  on  a  new 
basis — ^the  basis  of  a  broad  hmnanity.  The.  putting  of  industrial  training  into  the 
schools  is  a  great  step  in  this  direction,  and  will  surely  give  a  higher  idea  and  a 
nobler  purpose  to  the  labor  of  common  life.  The  putting  of  art  education  into  the 
schools  side  by  side  with  industrial  training  will  not  only  give  dignity  to  labor,  but 
also  i)ermit  the  human  feeling  bom  of  labor  to  find  adequate  expression. 

In  the  great  hurry-scurry  that  is  going  on  in  the  race  for  wealth,  people  are  los- 
ing sight  of  the  fundamental  ethical  principles  that  hold  society  together,  and  are 
making  a  pretence  of  living.  The  pulpit  is  not  to-day  as  strong  a  bulwark  against 
this  social  tendency  as  the  pubhc  school.  Now,  art  education,  which  is  the  study 
of  beauty  as  the  highest  truth  in  nature  and  in  human  life,  can  be  directed  power- 
fully against  this  social  demoralization,  and  hence  we  should  be  prepared  to  advocate 
art  education  in  the  schools  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  moi-al  forces.  Goethe 
says:  '  The  beautiful  is  greater  than  the  good,  for  it  includes  the  good  and  adds 
something  to  it.  It  is  the  good  made  perfect  and  fitted  with  ah  the  collateral  per- 
fections which  make  it  a  perfect ' '  thing. " '  While  we  are  broadening  our  system  of 
education  on  the  utiUtarian  side,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  right  enjoyment 
of  life — that  is,  the  exercise  of  the  higher  faculties — is  as  much  a  function  of 
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living  as  earning  one's  daily  bread;  and  for  our  education  to  be  useful,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  we  can  not  ignore  the  training  of  the  aesthetic  faculties,  as  much 
for  moral  as  for  practical  ends. 

VAL0E  OF  FORM  STUDY  AND  DRAWING. 

I  have  felt  constrained  to  emphasize  this  aspect  of  the  subject  as  of  supreme 
importance  at  the  present  time,  because  in  the  general  introduction  of  form  study 
and  dravdng  into  the  schools  there  seems  to  prevail  an  idea  that  their  chief  value 
consists  in  subserving  industrial  ends,  or  as  aids  to  other  branches  of  instruction, 
particularly  to  the  study  of  natural  science.  The  great  value  of  form  study 
and  drawing  in  industry,  as  well  as  their  great  use  in  educational  training,  is 
admitted,  but  form  study  and  dravring  as  the  basis  of  art  education  need  to  be 
considered  in  much  broader  relations  than  their  application  in  these  directions. 

Now,  art  in  form  and  color  is  not  an  abstraction.  It  is  something  very  tangible. 
It  is  man's  creative  work  with  material  things;  work  in  which  he  expresses  himself, 
his  power,  his  knowledge,  his  feelings,  his  ideas  for  the  use  and  the  enjoyment  of 
others.  With  every  chUd  there  is  bom  some  degree  of  this  power  of  individual 
creation,  and  closely  allied  to  it  is  another  and  complimentary  mental  power,  that 
of  curiosity,  or  observation,  and  it  should  be  a  principle  in  all  general  education  to 
lay  hold  of  these  two  great  instinctive  or  natural  powers  and  give  them  free  play 
in  the  training  of  every  child.  True  art  education  distinctly  recognizes  these  two 
mental  powers  in  the  chUd  as  the  starting  point,  and  seeks  to  stimulate  and  direct 
them  so  that  they  shall  act  and  react  on  each  other,  to  the  end  that  they  shall 
ultimate  in  the  creation  of  beautiful  things,  not  so  much  for  the  gratification  of 
selfish  or  individual  desires  as  for  giving  joy  to  others,  thereby  establishing  social 
relations  between  the  creator  and  his  fellows.  The  method  of  training  for  this 
end  has  a  dual  aspect.  On  the  one  side  the  child  is  led,  through  the  exercise  of  his 
observing  powers,  to  discover  that  beauty  is  the  supreme  truth  in  aU  material 
things — ^in  fact,  that  there  can  be  no  beauty  devoid  of  truth — and,  on  the  other  side 
he  is  trained  to  express  his  observation  of  the  beautiful  in  creations  that  shall 
minister  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  man.  It  has  been  traly  said  that  sharing  in 
some  common  enjoyment  begets  a  more  friendly  feeling  towards  others  than  sharing 
in  the  same  kind  of  knowledge. 

Not  until  art  education  is  viewed  in  the  broader  aspects  can  the  subject  take  its 
rightful  place  in  public  education  at  the  present  time.  For  not  uutil  the  psycho- 
logical conditions  for  the  training  of  the  child  are  comprehended  can  a  method  of 
instruction  in  art  suitable  to  children  be  devised,  and  not  untU  its  applications  in 
social  life  are  comprehended  can  the  object  of  art  in  education  be  understood. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  this  view  of  art  education  does 
not  present  the  subject  as  in  any  way  antagonistic  to  its  applications  to  industry,  or 
in  other  subjects  of  education.  In  fact  the  more  the  subject  is  studied  from  this 
broader  point  of  view  the  more  will  it  be  seen  that  its  practical  applications  both 
in  industrial  training  and  in  general  educational  training  are  greatly  increased,  in 
that  there  is  brought  to  its  applications  in  these  directions  the  creative  powers  of 
the  pupils,  enriched  by  the  study  of  the  beautiful,  which  is  the  life-giving  principle 
in  all  industrial  work,  and  which  is  alive  to  the  highest  creation  in  all  intellectual 
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A  PEETIISIBNT  QUESTION. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  and  in  view  of  the  wide' introduction  of  drawing  into 
the  schools,  a  pertinent  question  arises  here:  Is  the  study  coming  into  public  edu- 
cation on  the  basis  of  art,  or  is  it  coming  in  on  the  basis  of  utility?  ■ 

-  Dr.  MacAlister  regards  the  present  tendency  shown  in  the  teach- 
ing of  drawing  as  in  the  right,  that  is,  the  artistic,  direction.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  he  is  correct ;  for,  as  we  shall  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  observe,  the  Manual  Training  School  influence 
seems,  in  many  of  these  schools,  to  be,  to  say  the  least,  indiflEerent 
to  any  possible  art  development. 

He  comments  at  some  length  on  the  change  for  the  better  in  the 
methods  and  purposes  of  teaching  drawing,  which  he  considers  were, 
at  first,  limited  to  purely  utilitarian  and  industrial  considerations. 
The  prominence  at  first  given  to  these  arguments,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  permitted  to  the  present  writer  to  observe,  was  not  due  to,  any 
iailure  to  appreciate  the  beautiful,  ..or  to  any  indifference  to  the 
higher  ends  and  purposes  of  art,  on  the  part"  of  the  three  great  pio- 
neers in  the  movement  for  putting  drawing  in  the  common  schools ; 
but  arose  from  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  any  knowledge 
about  drawing  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  it  seemed  necessary 
first  to  press  on  their  attention  the  utilitarian  values  of  the  new 
•study,  in  order  to  secure  for  it  any  consideration  whatever.  This 
could  be  done  with  the  more  heartiness  because  it  was  clear  that 
when  once  some  elementary  knowledge  of  drawing  should  be  gen- 
erally disseminated  throughout  the  community,  its  higher  purposes 
would  gradually  but  surely  make  themselves  felt,  as  the  result  has 
,  abundantly  proved.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  it  was 
owing  to  this  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  first  advocates  of  the  new 
study,  for  emphasizing  the  utilitarian  arguments,  and  thus  of  appar- 
ently ignoring  all  its  art  qualities,  which  aroused  an  antagonism  to 
the  movement  among  many  artists,  and  art  lovers,  who,  doubtless, 
failed  to  realize  the  importance  of  securing  a  beginning,  however 
small  and  incomplete,  in  the  work  of  instructing  a  community  so 
wholly  ignorant  of  art. 

The  speaker,  after  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  change  re- 
ferred to,  remarks : 

But  it  will  be  a  serious  mistake  to  say  that,  because  the  method  of  teaching 

drawing  has  been  changed,  so  as  to  make  it  the  expression  of  ideas  derived  from 

the  study  of  objects  or  things,  the  problem  of  art  education  in  the  schools  has  been 

solved.    In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  with  this  change  of  method  the  real  problem 
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in  art  education  confronts  us  from  a  new  and  a  broader  point  of  view  than 
when  we  were  dealing  with  the  subject  simply  from  the  standpoint  of  drawing. 
Having  reached  the  stage  where  drawing  is  regarded  as  but  a  means  for  the  ex- 
pression of  form  ideas  derived  from  the  study  of  objects,  the  vital  point  in  the  in- 
struction new  turns  upon  this,  What  kind  of  objects  shall  we  give  the  children  to 
study  for  the  development  of  the  ideas  to  be  expressed?  It  is  not  unfrequently 
claimed  that  the  interest  of  the  child  should  be  the  guiding  consideration  here. 
That  the  interest  of  the  child  should  be  secured  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that  this  should  be  the  only  consideration. 

This  last  sentence  may  be  commended  to  those  educators  "who  in 
their  zeal  for  promoting  kindergarten,  or  manual  training,  seem  often 
to  have  ignored  all  other  considerations  in  their  endeavors  to  secure 
the  spontaneous  interest  of  the  child;  forgetting,  it  would  appear, 
that  if  this  curiosity,  the  common  characteristic  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, were  in  itself  a  sufficient  guide  for  the  child  there  would  be  no 
need  for  teachers.  Is  it  not  in  the  wise  direction  of  this  awakening 
and  growing  curiosity  that  the  whole  province  of  true  education  is 
comprised  ? 

Is  not  this  guidance  the  very  business  of  the  true  educator? 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  TYPICAL  FORMS  OF  BEAUTY  ALIKE  IN  WORKS 
OF  NATURE  AND  OF  MAN. 

After  pointing  out  that  the  study  of  nature  for  the  purposes  of 
art  is  a  widely  diilerent  thing  from  the  study  of  nature  for  the 
purposes  of  science,  he  shows  that  the  aim  of  this  proposed  train- 
ing is — 

To  develop  the  appreciation  of  the  highest  beauty  in  nature  which  is  realized  only 
when  it  is  perceived  that  the  various  objects  in  nature  are  fashioned  upon  certain 
type  forms  which  express  unity  and  purpose  as  the  highest  truths  in  nature — truths 
that  transcend  all  material  manifestations  and  witness  the  supreme,  eternal 
power  that  lies  back  of,  and  gives  life  to,  nature.  The  natural  objects  are  very 
few  that  express  this  truth,  this  beauty  of  nature  in  all  their  details.  They  become 
beautiful  only  as  they  are  seen  in  their  typical  relations.  It  is  one  of  the  functions 
of  art  to  present  the  objects  of  nature  not  in  their  accidental,  but  in  their  typical 
relations;  in  other  words,  to  interpret  nature  in  her  highest  aspects,  not  simply  to 
imitate  her  in  her  details.  Hence  the  art  study  of  nature  becomes  largely  subjec- 
tive, and  is  very  diilerent  from  the  objective  study  of  nature  for  the  purposes  of 
science. 

If  this  point  be  conceded,  the  question  arises.  What  are  the  typical  forms  that  the 
study  of  nature  for  art  purposes  reveals  as  the  supreme  content  of  nature  ?  They 
are  very  few  and  they  are  very  simple  forms — the  sphere,  the  cube,  the  cylinder, 
the  ellipsoid,  the  ovoid,  the  prism,  the  cone,  and  the  pyramid.  The  wonderful 
variety  of  forms  which  are  observed  in  the  objects  of  nature  are  but  modifications 
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of,  or  are  derived  from,  these  typical  forms.  These  typical  forms,  therefore,  should 
be  regarded  as  truths  of  form  in  nature;  just  as  distinctly  as  gravity  is  regarded  as 
a  truth  of  power  of  nature. 

Now  if  it  be  one  of  the  functions  of  art  to  interpret  beauty  of  form  in  nature,  this 
beauty  will  be  perceived  in  its  highest  aspects  only  as  it  is  seen  to  be  related  to  the 
highest  form  truths  of  nature.  Hence  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  the 
typical  forms  referred  to  are  the  embodiment  of  the  highest  form  truths  of  nature, 
so  these  are  the  forms  that  should  be  used  in  our  elementary  instruction  in  order  to 
lead  the  children  to  see  and  to  realize  the  highest  forms  of  beauty  in  nature. 

BKAtlTY  IN  CEEATIVE  WORKS. 

But  the  study  of  beauty  in  nature  is  only  one  phase  of  art  education.  The  study 
of  the  beautiful  in  the  creative  works  of  man  is  as  much  a  feature  in  art  education 
as  the  study  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  The  study  of  beauty  of  form  in  man's  art 
work  reveals  the  fact  that  it,  also,  is  based  upon  the  same  typical  forms  that  are 
found  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  highest  beauty  of  form  in  nature,  and  it  is  the 
manner  in  which  man  has  utilized  these  forms  with  his  creative  imaginatioh  in  the 
production  of  works  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  mankind,  that  gives  to  his  art 
works  their  highest  character  and  signiflcaiice.  Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  final 
conclusion  that  for  art  training,  which  is  to  include  the  study  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  the  beautiful  in  art,  we  must  recognize  that  the  type  forms  of  the  sphere, 
the  cube,  the  cylinder,  the  ellipsoid,  the  ovoid,  the  prism,  the  cone,  the  pyramid,  are 
the  embodiment  of  all  beauty,  whether  in  nature  or  in  art,  growing  out  of  the  truth 
of  form.  In  nature,  the  eternal  power  that  lies  back  of  nature  invests  these  forms 
with  life,  thus  giving  the  highest  beauty  to  nature.  In  art,  man,  with  his  creative 
imagination,  invests  these  forms  with  humanity,  which  is  the  very  culmination  of 
beauty  in  art,  and  thus  wb  see  that  form  beauty  in  nature  and  form  beauty  in  art 
are  in  their  ultimate  analysis  one,  and  rest  upon  the  same  eternal  truths  of  form. 

If  I  rightly  apprehend  the  instruction  in  form  study  and  drawing  that  is  now 
finding  its  way  into  the  schools,  it  is  based  upon  the  distinct  recognition  of  these 
type  forms  as  the  fimdamental  verities  for  the  training  of  children  to  perceive 
truth  and  beauty  of  form  in  nature  and  in  art;  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  instruction 
to  so  connect  the  study  of  these  typical  forms  with  choice  selections  of  natural 
forms  and  fine  examples  t)f  art  forms  that  the  children  may  be  brought,  through 
the  legitimate  and  happy  exercise  of  their  observing  and  creative  powers,  under 
the  influence  of  the  beautiful,  as  the  highest  truth  of  nature  and  of  the  art  work 
of  men. 

HOW    THE    KIND    OF   ART     EDUCATION    HERE     DESCRIBED     MAY     BE 

SECURED. 

Dr.  MacAlister  then  proceeds  to  offer  a  few  general  practical  sug- 
gestions for  promoting  through,  all  grades  of  the  public  schools  the 
kind  of  art  education  he  has  set  foi'th: 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  the  presentation  of  details  for  carrying  out  this 
important  wprk.    This  task  may  be  left  to  the  many  able  directors  of  drawings 
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whp  in  several  of  our  leading  cities  are  endeavoring  to  give  to  the  form  study  and 
drawing  the  broad  character  here  indicated,  and  who  are  laboring  against  great 
obstacles,  arising  from  the  general  paisconception  of  the  subject  which  exists  in  the 
public  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  some  who  are  directing  the  schools.  It  seems  the 
proper  place,  however,  for  the  consideration  of  a  few  points  whereby  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  may  be  made  more  efficient. 

THREE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATIONS. 

To  this  end  one  fact  must  be  distinctly  recognized  as  fundamental  for  any  sub- 
stantial and  permanent  success — that  the  instruction  in  the  grades  below  the  high 
school  must  be  given  by  the  regular  class  teachers.  This  is  so  obvious  a  fact  in 
efficient  school  management  at;  the  present  time  as  to  need  no  argument.  Flowing 
from  this  fact,  however,  are  three  very  important  considerations: 

First.  A  course  of  study  should  be  prepared  in  which  the  sequential  develcJpment 
of  the  subject  through  all  the  grades  should  be  clearly  presented.  .  But  few  of  the 
regular  teachers  have  had  any  training  in  this  subject.  They  need,  therefore,  to 
have  it  so  presented  that  they  may  be  able  not  only  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
features  to  be  taught  in  their  respective  grades,  but  also  to  see  the  unfolding  of  the 
subject  through  all  the  grades.  Not  until  the  grade  teachers  are  able  to  take  this 
comprehensive  view  of  the  work,  not  until  they  see  that  the  study  is  recognized  as 
an  organic  feature  in  the  general  course,  can  they  be  expected  to  take  other  than 
an  exceptional  interest  in  it. 

'  Second.  The  instruction  in  this  subject  in  the  schools  should  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  special  instructors  or  directors  in  art  education.  These  special  instructors 
should  be  broadly  educated  persons.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  have  received 
training  in  technical  art  work.  They  should  also  be  familiar  with  educational 
methods,  with  the  general  school  conditions  that  surround  the  teaching  of  art  in 
the  public  schools;  and  then,  above  all,  they  should  be  able  to  interpret  the  work 
in  its  principles  and  methods  to  the  grade  teachers  as  well  as  to  justly  criticise  and 
supervise  their  work. 

Third.  The  schools  need  to  be  supplied  with  more  objects  for  the  children  to 
study.  The  models  of  the  type  forms  that  are  now  being  so  generally  introduced 
should  be  supplemented  with  casts  of  natural  forms  artistically  treated,  in  order 
that  the  children  in  their  individual  study  of  natural  forms  may  see  good  examples 
of  the  art  rendering  of  nature,  and  also  with  reproductions  of  fine  examples  of 
historical  ornament,  both  in  relief  and  in  color,  that  the  children  may  have  oppor- 
tunities to  study  good  examples  of  art  work  applied  to  common  life. 

In  addition  to  these  reproductions  there  should  also  be  introduced  reproductions 
of  choice  vase  forms  from  Classic,  Renaissance,  and  Oriental  art.  Man's  realiza- 
tion of  pure  beauty  of  form  and  color  has,  perhaps,  found  its  most  complete  expres- 
sion in  fictile  art,  and  as  these  vase  forms  can  be  shown  to  be  developments  under 
the  influence  of  the  feeling  for  beauty  from  the  type  forms  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, and  as  they  are  full  of  historic  associations,  they  will  greatly  interest  the 
children,  and  can,  therefore,  be  studied  with  much  greater  profit  for  purposes  of 
object  drawing  than  the  miscellaneous  objects  possessing  no  distinct  elements  of 
beauty  that  are  too  frequently  placed  before  them. 
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A  REAL  ART  DEVELOPMENT  POSSIBLE  IN  AMERICA. 

With  well  considered  courses  of  study  in  art  education,  with  the  schools  supplied 
with  suitable  materials  and  objects  for  study,  with  proper  directors  of  art  teaching 
in  the  schools,  we  should  see,  I  believe,  a  real  art  development  in  this  country  un- 
exampled in  the  world's  history. 

And  all  this  is  possible.  Upon  you  as  School  Superintendents  devolves  this  im- 
portant work.  You  have  it  in  your  power  to  lead  this  people  to  a  right  understand- 
ing of  what  art  education  means  in  the  schools,  where  the  people  are  taught  to  show 
how  intimately,  how  organically  it  is  connected  with  all  that  makes  for  true  man- 
hood and  true  womanhood — how  it  may  elevate  all  toanual  work  and  make  it  an 
expression  of  right  thinking  and  noble  li^ng. 

After  an  eloquent  reference  to  the  art  creations  of  the  past  in  his- 
toric countries  and  to  the  possibilities  offered  by  our  system  of  pub- 
lic education  for  an  art  development  in  this  country,  which  we  have 
thus  far  neglected,  the  speaker  thus  closed  this  striking  paper: 

With  the  introduction  of  industrial  training  we  are  recognizing  manual  labor  as 
concreting  human  thought  in  the  broad  interests  of  humanity.  In  introducing  art 
education  we  are  recognizing  that  the  beautiful  is  not  only  the  supreme  truth  in 
the  Material  world,  but  that  it  is  also  a  part  of  the  supreme  truth  in  the  moral 
world,  and  that  so  far  as  it  enters  into  human  life  it  is  a  Divine  influence  that  makes 
for  righteousness  among  men. 

The  love  of  the  beautiful,  therefore,  should  be  one  of  the  fine  flowers  of  our  public 

education,  and  when  art  education  shall  be  so  incorporated  into  the  schools  that  its 

rich,  benign  influence  shall  permeate  the  life  of  the  whole  people  we  may  then 

write  over  the  door  of  every  American  sohoolhouse  these  inspiring  words  of 

SchiUer: 

"Create  the  beautiful,  and  seeds  are  sown 

For  Godlike  flowers  to  man  as  yet  unknown." 

Superintendent  Balliet,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  on  rising 
to  open  the  discussion  of  this  paper  voiced  the  judgment  of  the 
audience  as  he  said  that  the  subject  had  been  presented  to  this 
department  as  never  before — 

"Art  is  rooted  in  prehistoric  man,  and  the  love  of  the  beautiful  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  useful."  "Art  is  democratic  and  can  reach  every  being,  every  child."  "  Sci- 
ence must  underlie  art."  "If  you  want  to  cultivate  art  education  you  want  to  put 
it  into  the  souls  of  teachers."  ' '  You  can  not  have  art  education  as  long  as  you  have 
cheap  teachers," 

were  a  few  of  his  telling  sentences.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hoose,  principal 
of  the  Normal  School  of  Cortland,  New  York,  announced  his  belief 
in  art  education  and  in  the  cultivation  of  spontaneity  in  the 
child.  The  discussion,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  was-unfor- 
tunately  limited.  A  paper  on  "The  Highest  Office  of  Drawing" 
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was  then  read  by  Mr.  Frank  Aborn,  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  speaker  began  by  stating,  in  effect,  that  genius  was  an  educa- 
tional product;  and  proceeded  to  illustrate  the  value  of  language 

,  as  the  means  of  education. ,   The  following  sentence  in  which  his 
special  topic  is  set  forth  must  serve  to  exemplify  this  interesting 

^  paper: 

Drawing  is  the  language  of  form,  and  in  its  employment  as  a  means  of  recording 
mental  images,  describing  imagina/ry  aspects  of  imaginary  objects,  it  attains  its 
highest  office. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Gaston,  city,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Yon- 
kers,  New  York,  held  that  the  ideas  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Mac  Alister 
and  Mr.  Aborn,  could  only  be  realized  through  thoroughly  qualified 
teachers. 

As  the  admirable  paper  by  Dr.  Mac  Alister  sums  up  the  conclusions 
reached  after  years  of  wide  experience  by  one  who  was  early  identi- 
fied with  the  movement  for  introducing  drawing  in  the  schools,  who 
has  also  been  ever  ready  to  weLcome  such  new  experiments  in  educa- 
tion as  are  herein,  recorded,  it  has  seemed  desirable,  even  at  the  risk 
of  unduly  expanding  this  introduction,  to  include  such  portions  of 
this  paper  as  are  here  given  in  connection  with  this  brief  account  pf 
the  proceedings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  "the  "  Department  of  Super- 
intendence. "  It  is  not  without  significance  that  one-third  of  the  time 
allotted  to  this  meeting  of  leading  educators  should  have  been  given 
to  a  consideration  of  these  topics. 

The  papers  read  and  discussions  held  on  the-other  topics  considered 
at  this  meeting,  together  with  the  records  of  the  routine  business,  and 
of  the  election  of  officers,  will  doubtless  be  duly  given  in  the  official 
report,  issued  annually  by  the  Association. 

At  the  close  of  Wednesday's  session  the  superintendents  in  a  body 
called  formally  at  the  City  Hall  upon  Mayor  Fitlfer,  and  then  upon 
Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  at  his  private  office  in  the  Ledger  Building. 
A  cordial  reception  was  given  them  in  both  places. 

Much  interest  was  shown  by  the  visitors  in  the  remarkable  col- 
lections of  literary  and  artistic  curios  and  mementos,  which  make  of 
Mr.  Childs's  office  a  veritable  museum.  The  interest  in  education 
felt  by  Mr.  Childs  has  long  been  evident  in  the  columns  of  the  Ledger, 
while  in  becoming  a  trustee  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  and  active  in 
securing  for  this  new  educational  force  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Mac, 
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Alister,  it  was  felt  that  Mr.  Childs  had  more  closely  allied  himself 
to  the  educators  of  the  country.  The  generous  hospitality  extended 
on  every  hand  to  the  visiting  educators  while  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  constant  supervision  and. kindly  care  for  their  interests  so  con- 
spicuously shown  by  President  Mac  Alister  were  most  warmly  ap- 
preciated. 

George  William  Curtis  On  The  American  Common  School. 

This  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  School  Superintendents  of  the 
country  can  not  be  better  ended  than  by  quoting  the  closing  words 
of  the  eloquent  address  delivered  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  by 
Hon.  George  William  Curtis,  who  from  his  "Easy  Chair"  has,  un- 
consciously to  himself  perhaps,  long  proved  a  most  winning  and 
effective  teacher  to  "his  countrymen. 

It  will  be  seen  that  his  estimate  accords  with  that  expressed  by 
Dr.  Mac  Alister,  and  adds  one  more  to  the  notable  utterances  already 
quoted  in  this  volume,  showing  how  leading  Americans  esteem  the 
common  schools  and  their  teachers.  ■ 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Curtis  said: 

The  American  public  school  is  the  true  temple  of  the  people.  In  ^very  other 
branch  of  activity,  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  society,  even  in  charity,  we  are  all  divided 
into  sects  and  parties,  and  clubs  and  cliques.  But  in  the  public  schools  citizens 
of  all  sects  and  all  parties,  of  all  social  sympathies  and  associations,  meet  on  a 
common  ground,  with  a  common  interest  and  a  common  purpose.  It  is  the  Amer- 
ican temple  dedicated  to  what  we  belie  \'e  the  essential  condition  of  popular  gov- 
ernment," an  educated  people.  The  State  gives  its  children  knowledge  as  a  two- 
edged  sword,  indeed,  with  which  they  may  either  slay  themselves  or  carve  their 
way  to  the  highest  human  service.  The  public  school  merely  opens  to  the  child 
that  opportunity  of  training  and  developing  his  powers,  his  character,  and  his 
aims,  which  comes  from  knowledge  of  human  thought  and  achievement  in  all  times 
and  countries — an  opportunity  which  he  alone  can  improve  for  himself.  The  dig- 
nity, the  influence,  the  power  of  the  teacher's  office,  therefore,  are  incalculable. 
Is  any  public  duty  more  transcendent  than  that  of  enabling  the  duties  of  that 
office  to  be  discharged  more  satisfactorily,  of  constantly  elevating  it  both  in  the 
respect  of  him  who  fills  it  and  in  the  confidence  and  honor  of  the  public  for  whom 
he  holds  it?  Shall  we  spare  any  thought,  any  effort,  any  cost,  to  make  the  public 
school  what  we  mean  it  to  be,  the  corner  stone  of  the  ever  loftier  and  more  splendid 
structure  of  political  liberty,  and  to  impress  upon  the  teacher  by  our  sympathy  and 
care  the  central  truth  of  the  school  system,  that  tlie  child  is  educated  by  the  State, 
not  that  he  may  read  and  write  only,  but  that  the  ti-ained  power  and  noble  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  citizen  may  tend  constantly  more  and  more  to  purify  and 

perpetuate  the  American  Republic. 

* 
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The  Coming  World's  Fair  to  be  Held  in  Chicago. 

In  view  of  the  amazing  influence  exerted  iu  so  many  ways  by  the 
holding  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  no 
one  who  takes  interest  in  the  educational,  industrial,  and  artistic 
'development  of  the  United  States,  can  regard  with  iiidifference  the 
opening  of  the  proposed  exhibition  ,to  be  held  in  Chicago,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  by  Columbus,  four 
centuries  ago.  It  is  time  for  all  who  care  for  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion to  begin  actively  to  prepare  for  this  event,  which  possesses  such 
vast  potentialities  for  the  industrial  and  artistic  education  of  the 
people.  Those  for  whom  this  Report  is  made,  and  to  whom  it 
especially  appeals,  have,  in  this  coming  exhibition,  if  they  wisely 
ayail  themselves  of  the  occasion,  a  great  oppoBtunity  to  test  their 
experiments  by  a  comparison  with  the  results  obtained  in  other 
countries;  and  also,  to  disseminate  among  their  own  countrymen  a 
knowledge  of  their  special  purposes  and  methods. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  educators  of  the  country,  in  every  branch, 
will  so  co-ordinate  their  efforts  and  their  exhibitions,  as  to  secure 
the  best  possible  results.  In  view  of  the  manifest  disadvantages  of 
the  contrary  policy  at  the  Centennial,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  educational  showing  to  be  made  at  Chicago  shall  be  so 
arranged  as  to  admit  of  study  as  a  whole,  shall  all  be  in  the  same 
building  and  conveniently  accessible.  It  is  certain  that  in  many 
departments  of  Industrial  production  a  great  advance  in  art  quali- 
ties, as  compared  with  the  showing  made  in  187C,  will  be  evident; 
but  it  is  also  true  that,  while  much  has  been  accomplished,  "  much 
remains." 

How  American  Schools  Impress  a  Visiting  Educator. 

Many  school  superintendents  and  teachers  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  will  doubtless  recall  the  pleasant  visit  paid  them  some 
eighteen  months  since  by  a  very  intelligent  and  courteous  young 
gentleman  from  Australia,  then  on  an  educational  tour  of  observa- 
tion through  the  United  States  en  route  to  Europe.  Just  as  these 
pages  are  ready  for  the  press  advance  sheets  of  the  volume  in  which 
the  results  of  the  observations  made  by  this  pleasant  visitor  are  set 
down,  are  received  from  his  London  publisher.  Under  the  taking 
title  of  "Teaching  in  Three  Continents"  Mr.  W.  Catton  Grasby,  of 

Adelaide,  South  Australia,  the  visitor  just  referred  to,  gives  a  most 
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interesting  account  of  his  jotirneyings  among  American  and  Euro- 
pean schools,  the  value  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  contrasts 
of  likeness  and  unlikeness  which,  as  he  is  thus  able  to  show,  exist 
between  the  systems,  methods,  and  appliances  of  education  charac- 
terising his  own  land  of  Australia  and  the  several  countries  visited. 
As  this  close  observer  has  taken  in  the  whole  province  of  elementary 
,  education  he  has,  of  necessity,  given  much  space  to  the  moderh 
phases  of  school  work  which  are  recorded  in  the  first  two  volumes 
of  this  present  Eeport:  Kindergarten,  Drawing,  Manual  Training, 
Cooking,  Sewing,  etc.,  receive  a  full  share  of  att«ntion,  and  all  who 
take  note  of  the  development  of  these  studies  will  find  much  of  in- 
terest and  profit  in  the.  pages  of  the  forthcoming  volume,  wherein 
this  kindly  observer  from  far  over  sea,  has  recorded  his  impressions 
and  stated  the  conclusions  reached  by  him  after  such  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  world's  object  lessons  in  the  teaching  of  elementary 
schools. 

The  naive  incidental  glimpses  of  Australian  school  life,  of  the 
steps  in  the  educational  development  of  this  other  and  later  colony 
of  Great  Britain,  whose  progress  till  very  recently  was  little  known 
in  this  country,  have,  for  thoughtful  Americans,  a  freshness  and 
interest  of  a  peculiar  character,  since  in  these  pages  as  in  a  magic 
mirror,  we  behold  another  America  founded  by  colonists  from  Great 
Britain,  and,  ''mwlcdis  mwtoTidis,",  can  watch  as  it  were  glancing 
backward  through  a  vista  of  two  centuries,  some  of  the  steps  of 
our  own  development  from  the  condition  of  subject  colonies  to  that 
of  an  Independent  Nation.  . 

There  is  noticeable  throughout  this  record  of  travel,  a  breadth  of 
view  and  a  catholicity  in  the  kindly  receptiveness  of  new  ideas  and 
methods,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  .which,  if  it  be  but  a  character- 
istic common  to  the  people  of  Australia,  presages  great  things  for 
the  future  of  that  people;  and,  certainly,  whether  it  be  a  national 
trait,  or  a  personal  quality,  adds  charm  and  value  to  this  record. 

In  so  far  as  this  book  treats  of  the  topics  included  in  the  present 
Report  it  forms  an  admirable  supplement  to  the  detailed  statements 
here  given,  and  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  m 
advance  to  a  work  which  can  hardly  fail  to  greatly  interest  all  those 
American  educators  who  care  for  the  common  schools  of  the  people. 
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An  Important  Meeting  of  Industrial  Educators   held  in 
Boston  April  8th  to  11th,  1891. 

The  rapid  growtli,  importance,  and  extent  of  the  present  move- 
jnent  for  Industrial  Training  in  Schools  was  strikingly  shown  by 
the  success  of  the  first  "Conference  on  Manual  Training"  recently 
held  at  the  English  High  School  building  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
under  the  direction  of  "  The  New  England  Conference  of  Educa- 
tional Workers." 

This  conference  was  attended  by  representative  Educators  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Papers  relating  to  the  various  phases  of 
Industrial  Training,  were  read  and  discussed  at  each  session  of  the 
Conference,  which  was  opened  on  Wednesday  evening  April  8th, 
1891,  and  closed  on  Saturday  April  11th. 

The  many  rooms  of  the  great  building  were  filled  with  the  Exhi- 
bitions of  pupils'  work,  sent  from  both  special  and  public  schools  of 
the  City  and  from  the  schools  of  neighboring  towns;  while  vari- 
ous institutions  aijd  public  schools  in  other  States  contributed 
largely.  Each  day,  classes  of  j)upils  at  work  under  the  direction  of 
their  teacher,  were  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  public.  There 
were  five  such  classes,  comprising  work  in  "Sloyd"  Mr.  Gustaf 
Larsson,  Teacher,  pupils  from  Brimmer  School,  Boston.  "Light 
Wood  Work,"  Mr.  E.  Schwartz,  Teacher,  pupils  from  Comins 
School,  Boston.  "Joinery,"  Mr.  B.  F.  Eddy,  Teacher,  classes  in 
turn  on  different  days  composed  of.  Boys  from  Eliot  School,  Boston, 
f rom  Somerville,  from  East  Boston.  "  Cooking,"  Miss  Barrows  and 
Alice  Little,  Teachers.  The. Girls  in  these  classes  came  in  turn 
from  Chelsea,  Somerville,  Hancock  School,  Boston,  and  from  Brook- 
line.  "Sewing,"  Miss  C.  M.  Coffin,  Miss  M.  L.  Boyd,  and  Miss  C. 
F.  Johnson,  Teachers.  Girls  in  turn  from  Somerville  and  from 
Brookline. 

The  Exhibition  comprised  specimens  of  pupils'  work  in  Sewing, 
Drawing,  Kindergarten  and  Manual  Training.  .  Manual  Training 
work  was  sent  from  Wilmington,  Delaware;  Philadelphia;  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Montclair,  New  Jersey;  Schools  of 
Washington,  D.  C;  Chicago  Manual  Training  School  and  fromthe 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

This  conference  thus  gave  to  the  public  the  opportunity  to  listen 

to  the  theories  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  methods;  to  see  the 

pupils  at  work  in  the  various  occupations  and  to  examine  in  the 

collections  on  view,  the  results  of  their  work;  and  thereby  furnished 
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opportunity,  for  a  very  complete ,  study  by  the  conjitnunity  of  the 
dailies,  practice  and  results  of  the  new  methods. 

The  first  session  of  the  conference,  on  Wednesday  evening  was 
opened  by  Superintendent  Seaver  of  Boston,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  who  introduced  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  even- 
ing Dr.  Eliot,  a  former  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Boston. 
The  Governor  of  the  State,  and  the  President  of  Harvard  University, 
gave  addresses,  followed  by  Superintendent  W.  B.  Powell,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  others.  Governor  Eussell  justified  his  own 
knowledge  and  interest  in  the  movement  by  stating  that  it  had 
been  his  good  fortune  to  be  chosen  one  of  a  committee  to  establish  a 
course  of  instruction  for  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, — the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Rindge  to  the  community — 
and  afterwards  to  manage  and  control  it.  This  school  was  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  poor  rather  than  of  the  well  to 
do.  The  Governor  stated  that  the  results  of  the  training  given  in 
this  sfchool  had  led  him  to  suggest  to  the  Legislature,  in  his  Inaugu- 
ral address,  that  the  time  had  now  come  when  such  training  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  not  compulsory  but 
optional  to  the  pupil,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  would 
soon  be  done.        • 

jQ-eneral  Francis  A.  Walker,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, whose  interest  in  this  movement  has  been  long  shown  was 
the  President  of  the  Conference. 

The  list  of  speakers  with  their  topics,  and  the  brief  statement 
concerning  the  Association  which  planned  and  held  this  significant 
meeting,  are  taken  from  the  official  announcement  made  by  the 
Association.  Want  of  space  prevents  a  fuller  account  of  this  inter- 
esting convocation;  this  reference  to  which,  given  here  because  it  is 
the  latest  public  demonstration  by  the  advocates  of  manual  train- 
ing, and  marks  decided  progress,  must  also  be  the  final  word  to  be 
added  to  this  volume. 

CONFEEKNCE  ON  MANUAL  TRAINING,  HELD  BY  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONTERENCE  OP 
EDUCATIONAL  WORKERS,  ENCXISH  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BOSTON,  APRIL  8TH,  9TH,  IOTH, 
AND  llTH,   1891. 

Programme: 

Wednesday,  April  Sth,  1891 — Evening. 

8:00.  Addresses  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot ;  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Russell;  Ohas.  W 
Eliot,  President  Harvard  University;  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Lincoln,  Hon.  C.  T.  Gallagher, 
Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  ^^flfe^  0^JlSSl94)SO#®iual  training. 
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Thursday,  April  Sfh — Morning, 

.Introductory  Address;  Gen.  Francis  Walker,  President  of  the  Conference.  , 
10:00.  Manual  Training  as  an  Inspiration  to  Mental  Development,  Prof.  R.  H. 

Richards,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.    Discussion. 
11:00.  The  Relation  of  Sloyd  to  Gymnastics,  Dr.  C.  J.  Enebuske,  Director  of  the 

Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics.    Discussion. 
11:30.  The  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training  in  the  Public  Schools,  Prof. 

Felix  Adler,  New  York.    Discussion. 

Afternoon. 

3:00.  The  Kindergarten  and  the  Public  School,  Prof.  Edmund  J.  James,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.    Discussion. 

4:00.  The  Kindergarten  in  Relation  to  Manual  Training,  Miss  Laura  Firiier, 
teacher  of  Kindergarten  methods,  Boston  Normal  School.    Discussion. 

Friday,  April  IWh^Morning. 

10:00.  Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools,  James  Mc  A  lister,  President  Drexel 
Institute,  Philadelphia.    Discussion. 

11:00.  The  Language  of  Form,  Pi-of.  Charles  W.  Larned,  United  States  Military 
Academy,  "West  Point.    Discussion. 

Afternoon. 

3:00.  Seven  Years  of  Manual  Training,  H.  H.  Belfield,  Director  of  the  Chicago 
Manual  Training  School. 

The  Observed  Results  of  Manual  Training,  Prof.  W.  S.  Chapin,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Means  and  Methods  in  Manual  Training,  C.  R.  Richards,  Director  of  Mechanic 
Arts  Department,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

An  account  of  the  Manual  Training  Work  in  Springfield,  George  B.  Kilbon,  Di- 
rector of  Manual  Training  School,  Springfield,  Massachtisetts. 

Manual  Exercises,  an  Impoi-tant  Auxiliary  in  the  Formation  of  Correct  Intel- 
lectual Habits,  Daniel  W.  Jones,  Master  of  the  Lowell  School,  Boston.    Discussion. 

Saturday,  April  llth. 

10:00.  The  Value  of  Education  Relatively  to  the  Consumption  of  Wealth,  Prof. 
Simon  N.  Patten,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

11:00.  Origin  of  Mechanic  Art  Teaching,  Its  Introduction  into  this  Country,' Prof. 
J.  b.  Runkle,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  New  England  Conference  op  Educational  Woekees  is  an  association 
to  promote  the  highest  ends  of  education  by  securing  the  complete  and  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  human  faculties  through  self -activity  in  observation,  thought, 
and  expression. 
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To  this  end  the  Association  proposes  to  unify  the  various  departments  of  educa- 
tional work  from  the  kindergarten  upward;  to  stitdy  the  fundamental  principles  of 
education;  to  organize  such  a  system  as  shall  harmonize  methods  of  instruction  and 
training,  and  make  them  more  effective  in  public  and  private  schools. 

Any  person  of  good  moral  standing,  and  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Associ- 
ation, is  eligible  to  membership. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Committee  on  Oeneral  Education. — Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Chairman. 
Committ^  on  Kindergarten. — Miss  Leliah  B.  Pingree,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Form  Study,  Dravnng,  and  Color. — Henry  T.  Bailey,  Chairman. 
Comm,ittee  on  Elementary  Science. — Henry  L.  Clapp,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Manual  Training. — Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Membership. — John  O.  Norris,  Chairman. 

Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Chairman  Executive  Committee;  John  O.  Norris,  Secretary; 
C.  E.  Meleney,  Treasurer. 


Order  of  the  Chapters  and  Appendices. 

This  volume  of  the  present  Report,  consists  of  an  Introduction,  and 
twenty  chapters  of  varying  lengths,  followed-  hy  a  series  of  nine 
Appendices  .(I  to  Q  inclusive).  An  exhaustive  analytic  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  chapters,  with  a  list  of  the  titles  of  all  the  papers  in 
the  Appendices,  precede  the  "Introduction;"  and  a  concise  topical 
index  closes  the  volume.  These  aids,  with  the  numerous  cross 
heads,  and  the  running  page  titles,  will,  it  is  hoped,  so  facilitate  the 
use  of  this  large  book  of  reference  as  to  render  its  varied  contents 
readily  accessible  to  the  reader. 

The  first  chapter  opens  with  an  argument  to  show  that  Industrial 
Art  Drawing  is  the  logical  basis  of  both  Artistic  and  Industrial 
Training — ^that  the  elementary  steps  are  the  same,  and  that  the 
divergence  should  come  when  the  pupil  elects  to  devote  himself  to 
either  specialty.  The  main  object  of  the  present  Report  is  stated  to 
be  the  development  of  artistic  knowledge  and  of  Art  Industries. 
The  development  in  the  community  of  a  love  for  beauty,  is  urged, 
and  examples  of  how  this  may  be  promoted  in  schools  are  given. 
The  Boston  Girl's  High  School  collection  of  casts,  is  noted;  and  the 
fact  stated  that,  in  England,  this  precedent  has  been  followed  and  an 
association  for  placing  art  objects  in  schools  organized.  The  noble 
memorial  window  of  stained  glass,  placed  in  the  State  Normal  School 
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building  at  Albany,  is  described.  In  Chapter  II,  the  beginnings  of 
the  demand  for  Industrial  Education  in  schools  are  set  forth;  and  it 
is  shown  how  early  the  Industrial  side  of  the  new  Industrial  Art 
movement  began  to  appear,  by  the  instance  of  the  "Whittling 
School"  of  the  HoUis  Street  Church,  in  Boston,  which  was  opened 
in  1871. 

Incidentally,  in  a  concise  history  of  the  development  of  Boston 
public  schools,  the  existence  of  a  constant  purpose  to  adapt  these 
schools  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  people  is  shown. 

As  early  as  1883,  Superintendent  Seaver,  of  Boston,  urges  the 
establishing,  by  the  city,  of  a  public  Manual  Training  School  after 
the  model  of  Professor  Woodward's  school  at  St.'  Louis.. 

Extracts  from  an  address  in  1883,  by  Hon.  William  Walter  Phelps, 
illustrate  the  different  ideas  as  to  public  schools  which  then  prevailed 
in  New  Jersey,  and  in  Massachusetts.  An  English  writer  gives  the 
historical  lineage  of  the  Massachusetts  public  schools,  and  traces 
the  sources  of  the  high  ideals  of  New  England  educators. 

In  Chapter  III,  the  readiness  of  American  educators  to  recognize 
defects  in  school  methods  and  to  welcome  promising  experiments,  is 
recorded.  To  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  the  distinguished  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  in  Maryland,  the  credit  of  making,  when  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Education  Association,  in  Louisville,  in  1877, 
and  again  in  Philadelphia,  in  1879,  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  argu- 
m-ents  for  the  new  movement  looking  to  some  form  of  industrial 
training  in  all  public  schools,  and  especially  to  the  opening  of  public 
Manual  Training  High  Schools,  is  accorded.  A  reference  follows  to 
the  account  of  the  remarkable  experiments  of  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey 
Leland,  in  the  art  training  of  children  in  Philadelphia,  as  given  in 
Appendix  "K."  The  chapter  closes  with  an  appeal  for  the  artistic 
training  of  the  manufacturing  workers  of  America. 

Chapter  IV  opens  with  the  statement  that  it  is  written  three  years 
later  than  the  chapters  which  precede  it,  and  recognizes  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  new  industrial  movement,  which  enforces  a  change 
in  the  plan  of  the  present  volume.  It  treats  of  the  new  departure  in 
education  in  public  schools,  dating  from  1870,  and  ends  with  the 
plan  of  the  chapters  to  follow  on  Industrial  Education. 

Chapter  V  remarks  upon  the  very  general  interest  taken  by  the 
community  at  large  in  this  movement  for  industrial  training,  and 
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traces  the  causes  back  a  half  centTiry  to  the  beginning  of  the  wonder- 
ful i-evelations  of  science,  and  the  opening  of  the  earliest  schools  for 
giving  education  in  science  ;  shows  the  difEerence  between  the  old- 
time  labor  schools  which  were  foredoomed  to  failure,  and  the  present 
laboratory  methods  of  the  new  education,  in  the  introduction  of 
which,  following  the  lead  of  the  elder  Silliman  at  Yale,  Agassiz  in 
Cambridge,  and  Newell  in  Baltimore,  were  the  precursors. 

Chapter  VI  treats  of  Kindergarten  and  Manual  Training  Schools, 
both  experiments,  but  both  based  on  scientific  methods  of  teaching. 
A  recognition  of  the  right  of  every  child  to  a  free  public  education  is 
seen  to  be  rapidly  extending. 

In  Chapter  VII,  a  general  view  of  the  proposed  Industrial  Educa- 
tion is  taken,  with  a  consideration  of  the  limits  to  be  assigned  to  free 
public  education;  need  of  clear  definitions  stated;  reasons  why  cer- 
tain forms  of  industrial  training  formerly  given  at  home  must  now 
be  given  in  school,  if  at  all;  arguments  for  giving  such  training  in 
schooL 

Chapter  VIII  is  given  to  an  attempt  to  analyze  and  define  the  term 
*•  Industrial  Education." 

Chapter  IX  shows  how  the  direction  and  amount  of  Industrial  Train- 
ing given  in  different  schools  must  be  modified  by  their  conditions  and 
surroundings; — ^thatsome  knowledgeof  common  industries  is  desira- 
ble for  all;  treats  of  city  schools  and  rural  schools;  and  shows  that  the 
public  free  Manual  Training  School  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
differ  from  its  prototyjw  the  private  i)ay  Manual  Training  School. 
The  chapter  closes  with  this  question :  ' '  How  can  the  boy  graduate  of 
the  Manual  Training  School  enter  the  actual  workshop  in  the  face 
of  existing  obstacles?"'  This  is  a  practical  question  demanding 
solution. 

In  Chapter  X,  the  growing  necessity  for  some  form  of  industrial 
training  for  American  youth,  unless  Americans  are  willing  to  abandon 
to  foreign  immigrants  all  mechanical  and  artistic  employments,  is  set 
forth.  The  chapter  closes  with  announcing  that  accounts  by  educa- 
tors, of  the  experiments  in  introducing  the  new  methods  in  various 
places,  are  to  be  given  in  the  chapters  which  follow. 

Chapter  XI  introduces  the  account  of  the  experiments  in  various 
States,  and  cities,  and  briefly  recites  the  origin  of  the  movement. 

Chapters  XII  to  XV  inclusive,  contain  accounts  of  experiments  in 
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introducing  various  forms  of  industrial  education  in  jiublic  schools, 
beginning  with  a  history  of  the  experiment  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  followed  by  similar  accounts  of  those  undertaken  in  the 
New  England  States,  the  Middle  States,  and  the  Western  States,  a 
chapter  being  assigned  to  each  section- 
Chapter  XVI,  School  Elxhibitions. 

Chapter  XVII  treats  of  the  New  Education  Associations  and  their 
relations  to  Public  Schools. 

Chapter  XVIII  is  given  to  Manual  Training  Schools  as  a  part  oi 
the  public  school  system,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  schools 
thus  far  established,,  beginning  with  the  first  free  public  Manual 
Training  School  established  in  the  country,  "  the  Baltimore  Manual 
Training  School."  Reference  is  made  to  the  incorporated  private 
Manual  Training  Schools,  the  accounts  of  which  will  be  given  in  Part- 
III  of  this  Report  in  connection  with  the  imititutions  of  Technical 
Training. 

Chapter  XIX  is  given  to  an  account  of  the  adoption  of  technical 
Manual  Training  in  Girard  College. 

Chapter  XX  closes  the  volume  proper  with  an  account  of  the  Free 
Kindergarten  and  Workingman's  Schools,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture  in  Xew  York  City;  and  is  a  descriptioii, 
in  detail,  of  the  experiments  initiated  by  Professor  Adler, 

CONTESTS  AS»  ABRASGEJIEST  OF  THE  APPE5n>ICE8. 

The  Appendices,  which  fill  more  than  half  the  volume,  follow; 
these  contain  material,  derived  from  American  and  foreign  sources, 
relating  to  the  topics  treate^l  in  the  body  of  the  book;  each  volume 
of  this  Report  being  bound  up  with  the  Appendices  which  relate  to, 
and  supplement  its  contents. 

A  general  introduction  by  the  editor  prefaces  these  Apj)endices, 
and  each  paper  has,  if  it  Ls  thought  desirable,  its  own  special  intrf>- 
duction,  so  that  little  of  explanation  .«<H;ms  here  called  for.  Each 
Appendix  coatains  a  number  of  papers,  the  titles  of  which  are  given 
in  the  table  of  contents  which  precedes  it.  These  titles  number  in 
all  one  hundred  and  twenty-five;  the  sum  is  saggestive  of  the  .scope, 
variety,  and  comprehensive  character  of  the  present  volume.  Cross- 
heads  whenever  foun^l  convenient  are  inserte^l  by  the  e^litor,  if  not 
rfound  in  the  pajjer,  as  are  also  the  running  page  titles  of  subjects 
treate«l;  the  prime  object  being  to  make  each  article,  and  every  x>age 
of  this  large  volume,  0^fi«^ecPl^ffl^c«SSl?®ible  as  possible.    In  th§ 
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arrangement  of  the  Appendices,  a  logical  order  of  succession  is  sought; 
the  argoments  in  favor  of  the  free  public  schools,  for  example,  com- 
ing first;  since  the  existence  of  such  schools  must  precede  any  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  studies  taught  in  them. 

Appendix  "I,"  the  first  of  this  volume,  comprises  papers  relating" 
to  the  theory  and  purpose  of  the  American  Free  Public  Schools. 
Copious  extracts  are  given  in  the  opening  paper  from  the  remark- 
able series  of  reports  made  by  Horace  Mann,  during  the  twelve 
years  in  which  he  was  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
Massachusetts.  As  these  reports  are  out  of  print  and,  therefore, 
practically  inaccessible  to  the  public,  it  was  felt  that  no  better 
service  could  be  rendered  to  the  educators  of  to-day  than  to  reprint 
the  unanswerable  arguments  of  this  great  pioneer  and  apostle  of  the 
common  schools  of  America.  The  papers  which  follow  all  relate 
to  the  free  public  schools. 

The  principle  that  free  public  schools  are  essential  in  a  free 
republic,  having  been  thus  formulated;  the  next  Appendix  is  given 
to  a  consideration  of  the  most  elementary  of  these  schools,  so  as  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  as  it  were. 

Appendix  "J,"  is  accordingly  made  up  of  papers  relating  to  the 
Kindergarten,  and  its  influence  upon  artistic  industries;  and  opens 
with  a  reprint  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody's  edition  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  famous  discourse  on  "  The  identification  of  the  artisan 
and  artist;"  or,  in  the  Cardinal's  words,  "The  Relation  or  Connec- 
tion Between  the  Arts  of  Production  and  the  Arts  of  Design." 
Papers  by  Miss  Enuna  Marwedel,  a  well-known  Kindergartner;  and 
reports  of  European  and  American  conferences  of  educators  con- 
cerning Kindergariien,  follow. 

Appendix  "  K,"  is  made  up  of  miscellaneous  papers,  mostly  refer- 
ring to  artistic  training  and  environment,  and  relates  especially  to 
those  chapters  w(hich  were  in  type  before  this  voluhie  was  given  up 
to  Industrial  Education  as  divorced  from  the  art  idea.  The  very 
interesting  experiments  by  Mr,  Leland,  in  the  art  training  of  young 
children,  are  here  described.  Accounts  are  given  of  the  artistic 
school  suTEOundings  of  certain  schools  in  France,  and  in  England, 
which  will  be  found  of  interest  to  all  who  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  the  aesthetic  culture  of  school  children. 

The  succeeding  five  Appendices,  "  L  "  to  "  P  "  inclusive,  are  en- 
tirely given  to  matters  relating  to  Industrial  Education. 
ABT — VOL  2 X 
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Appendix  "  L,"  cdnsists  of  fifteen  separate  papers  showing  vari- 
ous phases  of  Industrial  Education  ;n  relation  to  Fuhlic  Schools;  as 
set  forth  by  American  educators,  in  papers,  addresses,  discussions, 
and  conferences.  A  body  of  most  interesting  material. 
■"  Paper  IX,  of  this  Appendix,  contains  a  very  full  account  of  the 
Swedish  Slojd  movement,  compiled  by  the  editor  of  this  Report  from 
varioils  authorized  publications. 

Appendix  "  M,"  is  historical,  and  is  made  up  of  papers  showing 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  Industrial  movement,  in  this 
country,  from  1873  to  1889;  with  a  brief  summary  of  J^uropean 
experiments,  made  by  Mrs.  Paddock,  in  her  paper  entitled  "  Indus- 
trial and  Technical  Training." 

,  Appendix  "N,"  contains  papers  by  leading  English  educators,  and 
officials,  showing  what  has  been  done  in  England  towards  Industrial 
Education.     These- will  be  found  of  great  interest. 

Appendix  "O,"  relates  to  the  Industrial  Training  of  girls  and 
women,  in  some  European  countries;  and  to  Manual  Training  in 
France. 

Appendix  "  P,"  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  official  reports  as  to 
the  status  of  Industrial  Education  in  several  America  n  cities.  In 
some  instances  the  histories  begun  in  the  body  of  this  volume  are 
here  brought  down  to  a  later  date. 

In  Appendix  "  Q,"  the  final  Appendix  of  this  volume,  the  theme 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  Report  recurs,  in  the  collection  here  made 
of  papers  r^ating  to  drawing  in  public  schools.  By  a  perusal  of 
these  papers,  especially  of  the  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  In- 
dustrial Art  Teachers  of  Massachusetts,  it  will  be  seen  that,  however  ^ 
much  the  ideals  of  Industrial  Art  drawing  may  have  suffered  in  the 
increased  attention  absorbed  by  the  Industrial  movement,  there  is 
yet  a  remnant  who  believe  in  the  value  of  beauty,  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  aesthetic  faculties;  though  there  is,  alas,  even  in  this 
Appendix,  abundant  proof  of  the  decadence  of  the  Art  ideals,  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  those  interested  in  Industrial  Education. 
The  final  article,  by  Dr.  Harris,  strikes  a  clear  note  calling  the 
lovers  of  Art  back  to  their  original  fealty !  May  it  be,  heard  and 
heeded  by  all  educators  ! 

In  the  first  ten  chapters  of  this  volume, — which  precede  the-chap- 
ters  containing  the  historical  accounts  of  experiments  in  introducing 
some  fortai  of  industrial  training  in  various  towns  arid  cities,  and  in 
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the  opening  of  Public  Manual  Training  High.  Schools, — an  attemijt 
has  been  made  to  consider  suggestirely  the  questions  raised  in  all 
their  relations;  to  set  forth  the  substantial  causes  which  underlie 
"this  movement,  and  to  show  that  education,  in  all  its  varying  forms 
and  phases,  is,  of  necessity,  always  education  of  the  intellect, — that 
the  governing  mind  of  man  ifiust  direct  even  his  muscular  action; 
to  suggest,  further,  that  these  new  methods  cannot  supersede,  but 
can  only  re-enforce  the  proved  methods  of  education,  and  must, , 
eventually,  take  their  true  relative  position  among  the  many  ap- 
proved means  at  the  command  of  educators. 

Through  all  these  considerations  the  desirability  that  the  art  ele- 
ment shall  be  developed  as  fully  as  possible,  that  the  advance  in  this 
respect  which  was  gained  when  the  Walter  Smith  system  of  draw- 
ing won  success,  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  so  many  places 
besides,  shall  not  be  lost  through  the  carelessness,  indifference,  or 
ignorance  of  the  Manual  Training  School  advocates,  is  kept  ever 
in  view.  While  much  space  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  this 
question  of  the  general  introduction  of  the  Manual  Training  High 
Schools  as  a  recognized  class  of  schools  in  all  public  school  systems, 
:and  to  a  record  of  such  experiments  in  introducing  these  schools  as 
have  been  made  in  different  places;  fet  it  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  particular  schools  a^e'  but  a  single  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  the  public  schools. 
Intended  only  for  -boys  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  older,  they 
can,  in  any  event,  reach  but  a  very  small  minority  of  public  school 
children.  Eegarded  as  special  schools  giving  instruction  in  the 
mechanical  use  of  tools,  the  attention  given  in  them  to  the  practical 
and  mechanical  features  of  drawing  is  perfectly  legitimate;  though 
it  is  believed  that  th^  artistic  features  may,  also',  profitably  be  taught 
in  them. 

The  culture  of  the  aesthetic  faculties  of  the  child  should  begin  in 
the  Kindergarten,  and  be  bontinued  through  ail  the  years  of  school 
life;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  advocates  of  Industrial  Art  Draw- 
ing, and  all  who  desire  the  art  culture  of  the  children,  will  realize 
that  if  in  the  Manual .  Training  Schools  only  a  single  feature  of 
drawing  is  taught,  this  need  not  in  any  way  prevent,  or  lessen,  the 
attention  to  be  given  to  the  sesthetic  training  of  the  pupils  in  the 
other  schools. 
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The  Scope  of  the  Industrial  Education  Movement. 

The  Industrial  Education  Movement  is  far  more  wide  embracing:! 
in  its  scope,  than  woiild  be  implied  by  the  present  prominence  of  the 
Manual  Training  School  feature;'  it  includes  the  girls,  as  well  as  the 
boys;  it  considers  the  nee4s  of  children  in  the  remote  country  schools, 
no  less  than  the  wants  of  those  in  the  crowded  cities;  it  is  busy  with 
the  problem  of  a  logical  system  of  training,  beginning  with  the  Kin- 
'  dergarten  and  ending  only  with  the  High  Schools.  It  is  a  vital  move- 
ment full  of  interest  and  of  enthusiasm,  and  has  drawn  to  its  support 
wide-awa^e  educators  all  over  the  land.  It  has  also  aroused  great 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  some  outspoken  advocates, 
inexperienced  in  the  practical  work  of  education,  have  in  their  enthu- 
siasm, made  many  statements  in  regard  to  existing  methods  of  edu- 
cation which  are  fairly  open  to  criticism. 

The  questions  which  have  thus  arisen  during  the  preparation  of 
this  volume  have  been  here  seriously  considered  and  frankly  stated, 
and  are  submitted  with  all  due  deference  to  the  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  American  educators. 

As  in  the  Appendices  to  the  previous  volume,  so  in  these  to  this, 
authorities  have  been  collated  from  every  available  source;  and  the 
advocates  and  opponents,  in  the  discussions  incident  to  this  move- 
ment, have  been  allowed  to  present  Iheir  own  statentents. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  this  mass  of  material,  gathered  from  European 
"and  American  sources,  those  interested  in  the  topics  discussed  will 
find  something  of  value  conveniently  accessibl^;  and  that,  from  all 
these  conflicting  views  and  as  a  result  of  the  niany  experiments  herein 
recorded,  much  of  practical  valuq  will  ensue  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Free  Public  Schools,  of  AmMca,  on  whose  well  being  depends  the 
safety  and  hope  of  the  Republic. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INDUSTRIAL  ART  DRAWING  THE  BASIS  OF  ARTISTIC  AND  INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION. 

The  movement  for  Industrial  Education  largely  due  to  dissatisfaction  with  public 
school  training — Industrial  art  drawing  characterized  —  The  main  object  of  the 
efforts  recorded  in  this  Report  are  to  develop  artistic  knowledge  and  art  indus- 
tries— A  tendency  noticeable  in  the  various  women's  industrial  art  associations  to 

,  develop  in  the  direction  of  Art — •  Difficulties  of  classification  —  How  art  may  in- 
fluence and  gladden  school  life  illustrated  —  Growing  recognition  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  art — The  placing  the  collection  of  antique  casts  in  the  Girls'  High 
School,  Boston — The  ease  with  which  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sim- 
ple elements  of  correct  taste  may  be  fostered  in  the  school  room  —  The  English 
pattern  after  the  Boston  precedent,  and  organize  an  association  for  adorning 
school  rooms  with  art  objects  —  The  placing  by  the  Alumni  of  a  memorial  window 
of  stained  glass  in  the  State  Normal  School  building  at  Albany,  New  York. 

TWO  PHASES  OF  THE  EARLY  MOVEMENT  FOR  A  REFORM  IN  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL  METHODS. 

The  movement  which  found  its  most  positive  expression  in  the 
calling  of  Walter  Smith  to  Boston,  and  which  has  been  recorded  at 
such  length  in  the  pages  of  the  preceding  volume,  was  hy  no  means 
limited  to  the  instrumentalities  whose  history  is  therein  recited  any 
more  than  it  was  confined  within  the  herders  of  Massachusetts. 

In  many  ways,  by  various  methods,  and  in  numerous  places  a 
general  dissatisfaction  with  the  training  given  in  the  public  schools 
was  shown;  while  the  instinct,  on  the  one  hand,  for  a  so-called  prac- 
tical training,  and,  on  the  other,  the  desire  that  some  knowledge  of 
art  shoulcl  be  imparted,  and  some  gratification  of  the  instinctive  love 
of  beauty  afforded  to  the  child  during  its  most  susceptible  years, 
found  expression. 

These  two  desires  seem  at  first,  especially  if  looked  at  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  term,  or  of  the 
methods  of  "industrial  art  training,"  as  diametrically  opposite,  if 
not  antagonistic;  but  the  patient  reader  who  has  followed  the  account 
of  the  development  of  this  new  study  in  the  public  school  system  of 
Massachusetts  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  come  to  a  recognition  that 
this  apparent  antagonism  need  be  but  apparent;  though  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  could  easily  degenerate  into  very  active  and  de- 
structive antagonism  if,  in  any  community,  the  demand  for  practical 
industrial  education  in  the  elementary  public  schools  should  be 
directed  and  controlled  by  ignorant  zealot^. 

APT,  VOL.  3 1.  ...      ,.      ...  „- 
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DRAWING  A  COMMON  BOND  OF  UNION. 

That  a  progressive  system  of  drawing,  adapted  to  the  various 
grades  of  the  public  schools,  is  competent  to  include,  develop,  and 
harmonize  both  these  purposes  has  been,  we  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  assume,  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  Massachusetts, 
as  hereinbefore  recorded.  Thorough  knowledge  of  drawing,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the.  basis  of  all  scientific  industrial  development,  and, 
as  well,  of  all  the  arts  of  design.  This  mastery  of  drawing  is  essen- 
tial, on  the  one  hand,  to  the  engineer,  the  machinist,  the  carpenter, 
the  blacksmith,  the  workers  in  metal,  and  the  weavers  of  textiles; 
and,  on  the  other,  to  the  masters  of  those  arts  of  expression  wherein 
the  poets  embody  their  highest  conceptions,  their  choicest  fancies, 
for  the  ennobling  and  delectation  of  mankind;  for  drawing  is  the 
willing  hand-maid  of  the  goldsmith,  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  thie 
architect. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  throughout  the  preceding  volume 
the  main  argument  has  been  upon  the  methods  to  be  adojjted  in  the 
^  elementary  education  of  a  people  to  best  fit  them  to  become  intelli- 
gent lovers  of  Art,  and  skilled  producers  in  artistic  industries;  for  it 
is  the  development  of  art  workers,  not  mere  "  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,"  that  the  new  education  herein  urged  is  designed 
to  promote.  If  this  fact  is  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  the  truth  that 
the  basis  of  this  artistic  training  lies  in  such  industrial  art  drawing 
as  it  is  here  shown  has  been  and  can  be  taught  in  all  public  schools, 
is  not  forgotten;  it  will  enable  the  educators  and  the  public  to  pre- 
serve their  equanimity  in  the  midst  of  whatever  excitement  may  be 
aroused  by  the  urgent  and  angry  demand  for  the  teaching  of  practi- 
cal mechanics  in  the  infant  schools.  What  these  impatient,  so-called 
"practical"  people  desirej  wiir  not  in  any  event  be  hindered,  but 
will  rather  be  helped  by  all  such  training  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  drawing  as  can  be  taught  in  all  the  schools. 

STRICT   CLASSIFICATION  IMPOSSIBLE. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  tiriie,  to  discuss  these  questions 
further  than  to  show  that  with  advanced  scholars,  and  especially 
after  the  school  age  has  been  passed,  the  subject  of  further  training 
naturally  divides  itself  into  those  courses  which  look  to  the  technical 
training  of  engineers  and  workers  in  the  scientific  industries;  or, 
into  those  which  look  either  simply  to  the  acquisition  of  the  litera-  ' 
ture  of  the  Fine  Arts,  or  to  their  practice.  In  some  cases  these 
courses  of  study  of  necessity  overlap,  and  it  becomes  a  question  as 
to  whether  a  certain  school  or  institution  should  be  catalogued  on 
thQ  industrial  or  the  artistic 'side.  Some  professions,  notably  that  of 
Architecture,  so  blend  constructive  with  artistic  requirements  that 
they  might  properly  be  cited  under  either  head.     To  the  famous 
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question,  "Under  wMch  king,  Bezonian?"  they  could  truthfully  re- 
spond, "  Under  bbth! " — for  the  true  architect  is  builder  no  less  than 
artist. 

The  several  women's  art  associations  in  the  various  cities  and  towns, 
known  under  different  titles,  in  some  cases  incline  more  to  industrial, 
in  others  more  to  artistic  development,  though  happily  the  tendency 
seems  ever  towards  a  truer  and  higher  art; 'while  the  attention  given 
to  art  subjects  in  the  various  colleges  and  universities  ranges  from 
an  absolute  ignoring  of  the  whole  sub  j  ectbysome  institutions,  through 
a  course  of  training  in  the  mere  scholastic  history  of  Art  by  others, 
to  the  furnishing  of  every  facility  for  practical  training  in  all  the  Fine 
Arts  by  a  very  few. 

For  these  reasons  it  has  been  found  quite  impossible  to  arrange 
every  institution  herein  recorded,  with  absolute  precision;  though  the 
general  plan  of  devoting  the  iirst  part  of  this  Eeport  to  the  subject 
of  the  public  schools  and  to  accounts  of  the  further  industrial  and 
technical  training  provided  in  the  United  States,  and  to  group  the 
institutions  specifically  devoted  to  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  latter  part, 
is  adhered  to,  so  far  as  it  has  proved  practicable. 

The  delays  that  have  occurred  to  the  publication  of  this  work  have 
in  themselves  necessitated  many  changes,  and  it  is  feared  may  result 
in  some  disappointment  on  the  part  of  those  who  so  kindly  furnished 
valuable  information  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  preparation.  All  his- 
torical matter  has  been  retained  so  far  as  possible,  but  local  and  scat- 
tered ciity  or  town  evening  drawing-schools,  or  experiments  in  the 
new  study  in  different  State  normal  schools,  or  other  educational  in- 
stitutions, very  important,  at  the  time,  as  indices  of  progress  in  the 
adoption  of  the  new  idea,  have  lost  their  relative  importance  by  the 
very  general  development  of  similar  efforts  ;  thus  material  collected 
with  much  pains,  has  been  forced  to  give  place  to  that  which  records 
iater  developments ;  so  that  in  these  instances,  as  has  often  happened 
in  the  promulgation  of  new  ideas,  the  very  success  of  their  efforts 
obscures  the  work  of  the  pioneers  and  first  promoters. 

A  NOTABLE   ART  MOVEMENT. 

As  an  instance  of  a  successful  attempt  to  add  an  element  of  artistic 
beauty  to  school  life,  the  placing  a  carefully  selected  series  of  casts 
in  the  hall  of  the  Girls'  Normal  and  High  School  building  in  West 
Newton  street,  Boston,  in  1870,  may  be  cited. 

The  suggestion  was  made  some  two  years  before  by  a  member  of 
the  educational  coinmittee  of  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, and  by  them  approved,  "as  a  simple  but  eflficient  means  of  in- 
troducing an  aesthetic  element  into  the  educational  system  of  the 
United  States."  With  the  concurrence  of  the  school  committee  and 
the  architect,  who  arranged  the  hall  of  the  new  building  with  refer- 
ence to  this  purpose,  the  plan  was  successfully  carried  out. 
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The  expense  was  met  lay  private  subscription.  Tlie  casts,  in  addi- 
tion to  most  of  those  of  the  frieze-  of  the  Parthenon,  arranged  as  a 
frieze  of  the  hall — (at  that  time  thefe  were  but  one  or  two  complete 
sets  of  these  casts  of  the  frieze  in  the  United  States) — comprised  ten 
statues.  Among  these  were  "The  Venus  of  Milo,"  "The  Demos- 
thenes," "The  Diana  of  Gabii,"  and  the  "Pudicita"  of  the  Vatican, 
and  eleven  antique  busts,  which  were  placed  in  position  around  the 
hall. ,  These  casts  were  bought  in  London,  Paris,  Rome,  and  Boston, 
and  the  total  cost  of  purchase,  importation,  etc.,  was  a  little  more 
than  $1,500. 

The  above  facts  are  given  in  a  little  pamphlet  of  ten  pages,  pub- 
lished by  Houghton  &  Co.  in  1871,  for  the  American  Social  Science 
Association,  in  which  is  a  brief  description  of  each  of  the  casts,  with 
particulars  of  their  cost  and  where  they  were  to  be  had.  An  additional 
list  is  given  of  some  thirty-six  other  casts,  "equally  suitable  for 
educational  purposes." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  was 
only  incorporated  in  1870,  and  that  its  collections  were  not  open  to 
the  public  till  some  years  later,  so  that,  aside  from  the  few  casts  of 
antique  sculpture  possessed  by  the  Athenseum,  there  was  then  no 
similar  collection  accessible  to  the  people  of  Boston ;  the  significance 
of  thus  establishing,  at  this  time,  a  museum  of  ancient  statuary  in  a 
public  school  for  girls  may,  perhaps,  be  appreciated. 

The  casts  and  paintings  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  the  few  modern  paintings,  and  the  recent  acqui- 
sition of  the  admirably  chosen  collection  of  casts  of  antique  and 
mediaeval  sculpture  which  now  crowd  the  rooms  and  corridors  of 
Hillyer  Hall,  the  new  art  building  of  Smith  College,  Northampton, 
Mass.,  show  that  the  value  of  Art  and  of  art  knowledge,  as  an  element 
of  culture  and  a  desirable  adjunct  in  the  higher  education  of  women, 
is  at  last,  to  some  extent,  appreciated. 

It  is  an  interesting,  example  of  the  working  of  the  American  system 
of  free  public  schools,  that  such  a  movement  for  adding  some^knowl- 
edge  of  art  to  the  curriculum  of  study,  and  of  further  surrounding 
the  school  life  of  the  pupils  with  the  adornment  of  the  casts  of  such 
famous  examples  of  the  art  of  the  ancients,  should  thus  have  been 
inaugurated  in  a  girls'  public  school  in  Boston. 

That  such  a  project  was  initiated  by  one  individual,  -and  carried 
out  by  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  several  like  minded  public 
spirited  citizens,  further  illustrates  how,  in  the  American  system, 
spontaneous  private  liberality  and  organized  public  effort,  strengthen 
and  complement  each  other. 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  ART  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SUGGESTED. 

Of  course,  few  public  school  buildings  are  likely  to  be  provided 
with  such  extensive  or  costly  art  collections,  nor,  with  the  present 
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multiplication  of  public  art  museums  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns, 
is  it  perhaps  desirable  that  they  should  be;  but  the  placing  of  one  or 
more  of  such  examples  of  the  beauty  of  antique  art  in  the  general  pub- 
lic room  of  the  school  building,  or  in  thfe  several  school  rooms,  where 
all  can  see  them,  with  the  use  a  wise  teacher  can  make  of  such  ob- 
jects, if  it  were  only  in  illustration  of  references  in  English  litera- 
ture, is  still  for  countless  reasons  desirable,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
has  become  not  uncommon. 

If  the  school  officials  and  tax  payers  realized  the  worth  of  such 
attractive  additions  to  the  school  bnUding  and  rooms,  owing  to  their 
influence  in  substituting  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  impulse  to 
preserve  in  place  of  the  instinct  to  destroy,  they  would  hardly  hesi- 
tate to  incur,  when  erecting  the  spacious  costly  school  buildings, 
which  are  so  fapidly  coming  to  be  a  marked  architectiu-al  feature  in 
all  thriving  American  towns  and  cities,  the  small  additional  cost  re- 
quired to  add,  at  least,  a  few  examples  of  art  works;  if  only  enough 
to  suggest  to  the  scholars  the  idea  that  they  themselves  should  con- 
tribute to  increase  the  number  of  these  attractions.  The  small  pay- 
ment for  these  articles  might  well  be  justified  as  an  insurance  against 
injury,  just  as  the  fire  premium  is  an  insurance  against  destruction, 
and  so  be  approved;  even  by  those  who  care  nothing  for  the  educa- 
tional or  aesthetic  influence  of  art  objects.  In  any  complete  view  of 
education,  however,  such  articles  will  be  seen  to  be  just  as  essential 
a  part  of  the  material  to  be  provided  for  the  school  room,  as  are  now  the 
blackboards,  maps,  globes,  charts,  dictionaries,  and  drawing  models. 
But  it  is  *'  a  far  cry  to  Loch  Awe,"'  and  there  are  few  places,  even  of 
those  in  which  there  is  now  no  hesitancy  in  expending  ten,  twenty,  or 
fifty  thousand  dollars  upon  a  school  building,  where  the  building 
committee  would  venture  to  include,  among  the  items  for  "furni- 
ture and  fixtures,"  a  bill  of  $200  to  $300  for  art  objects  ;  though  ten 
times  that  amoimt  would  be  xmquestioned  if  paid  for  so-caUed  orna- 
mental work  on  the  exterior  of  the  building,  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, would  better  have  been  omitted.  The  procuring  such  art 
examples  must  probably,  for  a  long  time,  be  left  to  the  private  action 
of  teachers  and  scholars  or  to  some  few  such  enthusiastic  art  lovers 
as  were  those  of  Boston;  it  may  be  otherwise  when  one  or  two  gene- 
rations of  children,  who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  at  school  in 
industrial  art  drawing,  shall  have  grown  up  and  taken  their  places 
as  active  members  of  the  community. 

WHAT   CAN  BE  DONE  BY   THE   SCHOLARS   THEMSELVES. 

Meantime,  much  can  be  accomplished  by  the  volunt  ary  co-opera- 
tion of  the  scholars  with  very  small  individual  expenditure.  If,  for 
example,  in  the  higher  grade  schools  successive  classes  of  students 
shoidd  each  as  they  graduate  leave,  as  a  class  memorial,  some  addi- 
tion to  the  art  possessions  of  the  school, — a  cast  of  antique  bust  or 
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statue,  or  a  fine  heliotype,  autotype,  photogravure,  engraving,  or 
etcMng,  the  school  would,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  have 
acquired  an  interesting  collection  of  more  or  less"  intrinsic  value  ; 
but  if  a  plan  for  such  a  collection  were  to  be  carefully  and  intelli- 
gently thought  out  in-  advance  and  generally  understood,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  several  classes  should  select  their  annual  gifts, 
the  aggregate  collection  would  be  vastly  increased  in  value  by  being 
harmonious  and  purposeful.  Nor  would  the  preparation  of  such  a 
plan  for  a  desirable  art  collection  for  a  given  school,  or  class  room, 
be  very  difficult.  The  studies  and  the  age  of  the  pupils  would  be 
the  modifying  circumstances  which  would  indicate  the  character  of 
the  collection  to  be  formed.  This  collection  might  readily  subserve 
several  distinct  purposes.  First,  as  increasing  the  attractiveness  of 
the  room  and  so  unconsciously  educating  the  aesthetic  nature  of  the 
pupils;  second,  in  illustrating  the  history  of  Art,  and,  lastly,  in 
illuminating  the  studies  of  Mythology,  History  and  Literature.  In 
elementary  and  infant  schools  such  utility  of  graphic  and  artistic 
,  illustrations  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  is  very  generally  appre- 
ciated and  adopted,  beginning  with  the  picture  alphabets.  I 

While  many  might  readily  admit  the  educational  value  of  such  an 
art  collection  as  was  procured  for  the  Boston  girls'  school,  yet  the 
extent  and.  cost  of  so  important  a  collection  of  statuary  might  very 
readily  tend  to  discourage  any  attempt  to  follow  that  example ;  so 
that  it  seems  advisable  to  suggest  that  very  much  that  is  desirable 
in  the  direction  there  pointed  out  can  be  accomplished  with  small 
expenditure ;  just  as  those  casts  are  the  cheap  substitutes  and  rep- 
resentatives of  their  priceless  antique  marble  originals,  so  the  several 
comparatively  inexpensive  photographic  processes  may  serve  a  like 
purpose.  Fortunately  a  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  a  work  of  art  is  by 
no  means  the  essential  or  predominent  element  requisite  for  the  ap- 
preciation of  its  beauty;  in  the  enjoyment  of' which  the  "seeing 
eye"  is  of  far  more  importance.  With  very  slight  expenditure  of 
money  the  school  house  and  the  class  room  can  be  given  the  added 
attractiveness  of  artistic  surroundings.  In  this  connection  one  or 
two,  charming  instances  of  successful  school-room  adornment  which 
have  come  under  the  writer's  observation  may  be  mentioned.  Doubt- 
less there  are  many  similar  instances  throughout  the  country ;  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be,  for  what  has  been 
done  in  these  instances  can  as  readily  be  done  elsewhere ;  if  not  all 
at  once,  certainly  within  a  few  years  by  annual  additions  of  artistic 
articles  as  just  now  suggested. 

EXAMPLES   OF  AET   IN   SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

In  the  long  halls  of  the  High  School  building  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, p.  C,  are  hung  a  series  of  views  of  the  famous  buildings  of 
the  world,  simply  and  neatly  framed,  which  were  given  to  the  school 
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by  the  pupils,  aird  wMch  servo  at  once  to  relieve  the  bareness  of  the 
walls,  and  to  convey  a  vivid  impression  of  these  world-famous 
triumphs  of  architecture.  •  They  do  something  more,  they  give  to 
the  chance  visitor  an  appreciative  sense  of  the  high  character  of  the 
school,  and  of  the  value  to  the  comruunity  of  such  an  influence' upon 
its  youth  as  that  which  has  thus  led  the  scholars  to  ornamentj  in- 
stead of  to  deface,  the  wallsl.  They  Are  at  once  the  means  and  evi- 
dence of  increasing  refinement. 

In  some  of  the  school-rooms  iil  the  Franklin  building  in  tke  Samd 
city  are  seen  a  cast  of  an  antique  bust  in  a  niche  and  choice  en- 
gravings on  the  walls. 

In  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  building,  in  Baltimore, 
beautiful  large  engravings,  handsomely  framed,  the  gifts  of  a  school 
literary  society,  give  an  air  of  culture  and  refinement  to  the  main 
entrance  hall,  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  impression  received  from 
the  large,  lofty,  well-lighted  school-rooms.  In  each  of  these,  over 
the  line  of  blackboards  which  extend  all  around  the  room  just  above 
the  dado,  are  hung  fine  engravings ;  while  in  a  niche,  above  the 
teachers'  seat,  is  placed  a  good  cast  of  an  antique  bust.  At  the  close 
of  the  school, term  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  drawing  remains  upon 
these  blackboards,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  progressive  course  of  the 
instruction  in  drawing-  is  shown  at  a  glance,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  pupils'  work  in  chalk  and  colored  crayons,  the  latter  used  in  the 
plant  analysis  and  in  map  drawing,  furnishes  ample  proof  of  the 
^thoroughness  of  the  instruction  and  of  the  facility  acquired  by  large 
numbers  of  pupils ;  thus  serving  as  a  striking  object  lesson  of  the 
■success  attending  the  introduction  of  this  new  study.  The  scholars' 
work"  on  the  walls,  the  choice  engravings,  the  cast  of  the  antique 
bust,  the  new  looking,  handsome  desks,  which  one  can  hardly  be- 
lieve to  have  been  in  use  for  a  dozen  years,  all  are  in  harmony  and 
all  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  school-room. 

The  pupils,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  can  hardly  fail  to 
form  here  an  ideal  of  the  attractive  possibilities  of  a  school-room, 
which  shall  le^.d  them,  when  they  may  return  as  teachers  to  their 
several  rural  communities,  to  make  the  school-rooms  over  which 
they  may  preside  attractive  by  like  means ;  and  so  each  school-room 
and  each  teacher  may  become  a  center  for  the  diffusion  of  a  love  of 
learning  and  of  beauty. 

In  short  a  better  means  for  the  development  of  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful, the  cultivation  of  the  artistic  instinct,  and  the  promotion  of  cul- 
ture, (which  last  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  high  education),  and,  at  the 
same  time,  one  attainable  at  so  little  cost,  could  hardly  be  devised 
than  this  happy  Boston  idea  of  thus  placing  a  cast  of  some  antique 
bust,  or  statue,  or  bas-relief  in  a  place  of  honor  in  every  school-room. 

The  cast  should  be  so  placed,  and  so  surrounded,  as  to  show  it  to 
the  best  advantage^    This  very  setting  of  it  may  be  made  an  object 
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lesson  in  the  art  -of  home  adornment ;  showing  how  the  beauty  of 
things,  may  be  enhanced  or  diminished  by  their  surroundings.  Such 
a  work  of  art  may  be  made  the  text  for  a  thousand  talks  by  the 
teacljer,  enlarging  the  boundary  of  the  pupil's  mental  horizon ;  for  it 
links  Tiack  to  all  the  Past  of  History,  and  is  in  living  accord  with  all 
the  Present  of  Beauty. 

If,  in  addition,  the  bringing  of  flowers,  in  their  season,  for  the 
adornment  of  the  school-room  is  encouraged,  the  means  are  afforded 
for  very  practical  lessons  in  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  beautiful 
objects,  and  the  surrounding  of  the  school-room,  whether  in  town  or 
country,- may  be  made  inviting;  so  that  the  most  neglected, child, 
coming  from  a  home  bare  of  all  such  attractions,  may  feel  something 
of  that  ineffable  charm  of  beauty  which  inheres  alike  in  the  fleeting 
loveliness  of  the  flower  and  in  the  enduring  grace  of  the  sculpture. 

MODERN  GROWTH  OF  -THE  LOVE  OF  BEAXTTY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  upon  the 

.  growth  in  appreciation  dnd  the  more  open  recognition  of  the  value 

of  beauty  as  an  element  of  life,  "which  is  felt  and  shown  by  Americans 

of  the  present  day,  in  contradistinction  to  the  habits  and  customs  of 

former  generations. 

Perhaps  in  nothing  is  this  more  noticeable  than  in  the  profuse  use 
now  made  of  flowers  in  the  decoration  of  churches  and  school-rooms, 
as  well  as  their  universal  use  in  private  life  on  all  social  occasions; 
certain  it  is  that  not  many  years  since,  in  New  England,  at  least,  the 
placing  of  baskets  and  bouquets  of  flowers  in  the  churches,  and  their 
use  in  adorning  the  pulpit,  now  so  customiary,  would  haye  been 
thought  unworthy  the,  serious  business  of  the  hour,  if  not  unfitting 
the  sacred  character  of  the  place. 

The  incident,  just  recorded,  of  placing  the  casts  of  antique  sculpture 
in  the  hall  of  the  girls'  school,  in  the  Newton  Street  School  in  Bos- 
ton, was,  indeed,  a  marked  instance  of  the  appreciation  of  the  need 
and  value  of  the  aesthetic  element,  which  had  heretofore  been  wo- 
f uUy  lacking  in  the  common  surroundings  of  life  in  America,  as  well 
as  in  the  educational  systems  of  the  country.  It  was  also  an  indication 
of  one  phase  of  dissatisfaction  resulting  from  this  lack  of  beauty;  as 
well  as  a  protest  against  the  mere  literary  training  afforded  in  the 
public  schools.  The  contemporary  movements  which  led  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  calling  of  Walter  Smith  to  Boston  and  on  the  other  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  had  like  origin. 
But  much  has  been  written  to  little  purpose  if  argument  is  here 
needed  to  show  the  comprehensive  nature  of  Art  and  the  common 
bond  which  should  link  artisan  and  artist;  nor,  how  industrial  art 
training  is  vital  and  valuable  only,  as  it  inspires  the  thought,  while 
it  trains  the  hamd,  of  the  laborer. 
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ENGLAND    AND    FRANCE   DO   LIKEWISE. 

■  ^  Since  writing  the  preceding  account  of  tlie  placing  of  the  casts  of 
antique  sculpture  in  the  Boston  Girls'  High  Schpol  in  1870,  the  re- 
port of  the  Boston  School  Committee  on  Drawing  and  Music  for  1883* 
has  been  received.  This  contains  a  reference  to  movements  in  France 
and  England,  looking  to  the  forming  of  voluntary  organizations  for 
similar  action  in  the  schools  of  those  countries. 

As  showing  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  such  school  surroundings, 
by  men  whose  judgment  on  matters  relating  to  education  and  to  art 
is  recognized  as  of  the  liighest  authority,  this  extract  from  the  report 
of  the  English  committee  is  of  interest. 

It  is  also  very  interesting  to  note  that  the  action  of  our  Boston  art 
lovers  anticipated  this  movement  by  more  than  a  decade. 

Before  concluding  this  portion  of  our  report  relating  to  drawing,  the  committee 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  board  to  the  desirable  formation  of  an  art-f or- 
schools  association,  like  that  described  in  a  French  report  presented  to  th^  Minister 
of  PubUc  Instruction  in  1881,  by  a  committee  formed  for  the  decoration  of  school- 
houses  ;  and  a  similar  report  made  to  an  English  institution  recently  formed  in 
London,  with  Mr.  John  Ruskin  as  president,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  Sir  Fred. 
Leighton,  and  other  eminent  men  as  vice-presidents.  The  object  of  this  Associa- 
tion, as  stated  in  the  circular,  is  "  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  boys  and  girls  in  our 
Board  and  other  schools  such  a  measiu-e  of  Art  Culture  as  is  compatible  with  their 
age  and  studies."  The  English  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  an  organized  and  general  effort  should  be  made  in  the  same  direction  as  at 
Manchester,  where  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  remedy  the  deficiency  of 
English  school  arrangements  in  the  means  of  awakening  a  sense  of  beauty  and  an 
interest  in  art.f 

They  propose,  therefore — 

1.  To  negotiate  with  Art  publishers  for  the  purchase  of  prints,  photographs,  etch- 
ings, chromo-lithographs,  etc.,  on  advantageous  terms,  and  to  supply  them  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  to  schools. 

3.  To  reproduce,  from  time  to  time,  by  one  or  more  of  the  processes  familiar  to 
engravers  and  printers,  carefully  selected  examples,  likely  to  have  a  large  cir- 
culation. 

3.  To  print  a  descriptive  catalogue  and  price-list  of  the  examples  which  the  com- 
mittee are  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  schools. 

4.  To  present  to  schools  in  special  cases,  and  as  the  funds  of  the  association  shall 
allow,  small  collections  and  books  explanatory  of  them. 

5.  To  arrange  various  loan  collections  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  scht)ols  on 
such  terms  as  may  prove  convenient. 

6.  To  bring  together  a  number  of  examples  to  be  exhibited  in  a  suitable  place  as 
a  tentative  model  of  a  standard  collection.  The  collection  to  consist  of  (1)  Pictures 
of  the  simplest  natural  objects — ^birds  and  their  nests  and  eggs,  trees,  wild  flowers, 
and  scenes  of  rural  life,  such  as  town  children  seldom  see,  and  country  children 
often  fail  to  enjoy  consciously  imtU  theii-  attention  is  specially  called  to  them  ;  (2) 

*  School  Document  No.  20—1883;  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Dravsdng  and 
Music,  1883.  Boston  :  Rockwell  and  Churchill,  City  Printers,  No.  39  Ai-ch  Street. 
1883.     Pp.  18. 

f  For  an  account  of  what  this  English  society  does,  see  article  entitled  "  Pictures 
for  Schools,"  from  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  July  8,  1887.    Appendix  K. 
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Pictures  of  animals  in  friendly  relation  with  human  beings,  especially  with  children  ; 
(3)  Pictures  of  the  peasant  jind  artisan  life  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  inci- 
dents of  heroic  adventure,  etc.  ;  (4)  Pictures  of  architectural  works  of  historic  or 
artistic  interest ;  (5)  Landscapes  and  sea-pieces ;  (6)  Historical  portra;its  ;  (7)  Scenes 
from  history  ;  (8)  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  such  reproductions  as  are  availa- 
ble of  suitable  subjects  among  the  numerous  works  of  the  Italian;  Dutch,  and 
tnodei-n  schools; 

The  0dnlniitte6j  wliiie  admitting  that  art  culture  is  not  one  of  the 
Jjui'poses  of  the  public  schools,  ask  the  sympathy  of  the  Board  in 
their  efforts  to  organi^^e  a  similar  association  in  Boston,  on  the 
grdund  that^  aside  from  the  incidental  culture  afEorded  by  the  sight 
of  Such  art  Wofks,  they  will  prove  of  material  aid  to  the  teachers 
in  many  branches  "as  objects  of  reference." 

They  close  this  topic  with  the  following  statement : 

The  decoration  of  the  exhibition  hall  of  the  Girls'  High  School  with  casts,  and 
the  prints  hung  up  in  certain  Grratnmar  and  Primary  school  class-rooms,  show  that 
the  masters  and  teachers  are,  in  many  cases,  ahve  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  .ready  to  aid  in  any  well-organized  effort  to  promote  its  further  develop- 
ment. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  plan  announced  by  the  English  com- 
mittee is  very  practical  and  comprehensive;  that  it  includes  element- 
ary as  well  as  superior  instruction,  and  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
definite  teaching  of  Art,  but  proposes  to  make  use  of  pictorial  illus- 
trations with  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  city  and  town  bred 
children  with  country  scenes,  as  well  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  all 
children  to  direct  observation  of  Nature.  The  illustrative  uses  of 
graphic  and  pictorial  representation  for  educ^ional  purposes  are, 
indeed,  almost  unlimited.  The  Museum  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  possesses  several  very  interesting  series  of  such  illus- 
ti>ations,  mounted  like  wall  maps  for  school  use,  such  as  are  used  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

These  are  of  differing  merit  artistically,  so  me  being  very  cheap 
chromo  lithographic  views,  illustrating  the  scenery  of  the  countries- 
and  the  customs  of  the  people,  others  being  very  artistic  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  their  purpose ;  all  of  them  having  the  common 
end  in  view  of  communicating  knowledge  through  the  eye.  A 
series  of  French  charts  showing  various  processes  of  manufacture 
in  different  industries,  especially  those  used  in  the  making  of  iron 
and  steel,  are  particularly  noticeable  for  their  artistic  excellence. 
There  is  also  a  very  excellent  series  of  "English  charts  illustrating 
physics.  Our  American  educational  publishers,  who  have  shown 
such  enterprise  in  the  preparation  of  charts  and  the  illustration  by 
engravings  of  text-books,  are  doubtless  prepared  to  meet  all  demands 
for  similar  illustrative  charts  as  they  may  arise,  though  specimens  of 
such  American  artistic  aids  to  teachers  are  not,  as  yet,  included  in 
the  collections  of  the  Educational  Museum  of  this  Bureau. 
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In  the  modern  system  of  teacliing,  in  -wliich  the  pupils  are  made 
to  study  the  objects  themselves  rather  "than  to  simply  memorize 
Verbal  descriptions  of  them,  as  "was  formerly  required,  there  is  a 
rapidly-growing  demand  for  such  graphic  and  pictorial  illustrations. 
Many  will  doubtless  readily  recognize  the  value  of  these  methods  of 
education  in  other  studies  who  are  not  yet  awake  to  their  equal  effi- 
ciency in  developing  taste  and  artistic  capabilities,  or  of  their  use  in 
imparting  direct  knowledge  of  Art  and  of  its  possible  applications  to 
industries. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  subject  will  tend  to  convince  the 
investigator  that  there  is  utility  in  beauty;  that  Art  may  as  readily  be- 
come the  "Handmaid"  of  Education  as  of  Religion ;  and  that  what- 
ever is  added  to  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  school  surroundings  will 
eventually  appear  in  the  added  attractiveness  of  homes,  so  that  the 
community,  whether  consciously  or  not,  is  very  directly  interested  in 
promoting  the  Art  attractions  of  the  schools. 

A   NOTABLE   ART   PROJECT. 

As  illustrating  the  rapid  development  of  the  artistic  adornment  of 
school  buildings,  may  be  cited  the  recent  instance  of  the  New  York 
State  Normal  School  building  at  Albany.  This  school  was  established 
in  1844.  In  the  spring  of  1883  the  legislature  authorized  the  purchase 
of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  anew  building.  A  desirable  site  was  se- 
cured and  a  stately  building  with  a  frontage  of  128  f e>3t,  a  depth  of  160 
feet,  and  having  a  central  court  50  by  90  feet,  erected.  The  large 
assembly  hall  has  a  seating  capacity  of  eight  hundred.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Alumni  in  December,  1883,  attended  by  six  hundred 
graduates,  it  was  decided  to  place  in  the  main  assembly  hall  an 
Alumni  Memorial  window. 

The  following  extract  from  the  circular  letter  of  the  Alumni  com- 
mittee contained  a  description  of  the  window : 

THE  ALUMNI  MEMORIAL  WINDOW. 

The  new  building  for  the  State  Normal  School,  of  which  the  accompanying  picture 
is  a  representation,  is  in  process  of  erection.  Located  on  WiUett  street,  and  front- 
ing on  the  new  and  lovely  Washington  Park,  its  situation  is  superb  as  its  design  is 
beautiful.  The  building,  complete  and  furnished,  wiU  cost  about  |175,000.  The 
large  Assembly  Room,  the  position  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  Great  Window  in 
the  picture,  is  90  feet  long,  58  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high.  The  window  will  be  14J 
feet  wide  and  33^  feet  high,  and  will  be  the  largest  single  window  in  this  country. 
This  description  is  from  Ezra  Prentice  Treadwell,  of  Boston,  Mass. ,  who  designs  and 
executes  it. 

The  window  is  designed  to  represent  the  influence  of  education. 

The  central  motive,  as  presented  in  the  five  principal  panels,  is  the  development 
of  mankind  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  the  result  of  education. 

The  five  divisions  represent  "the  teacher  and  the  scholar"  (in  the  central  panel, 
the  teacher  having  the  idealized  face  of  D.  P.  Page),*  surrounded  by  "the  painter 

*  The  beloved  first  principal  of  the  schaok  deceased  in  1848. 
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and  the  sculptor,"  "the  poet  and  the  musician,"  "the  orator'and  the  scientist,'' 
"  the  narrator  and  the  historian."  The  figures  are  life-size ;  the  dignity  and  char- 
acter are  given  by  the  classic  treatment  of  the  figures  and  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
Academy  as  a  background,  while  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  olive,  overshadows  the 
group,  and  white  doves,  emblems  of  peace,  float  above  them.  Filling  the  arch  over 
the  group  are  the  "  marks,"  hieroglyphs  of  the  early  printeps,  as  Aldus,  Caxton, 
Guttenburg,  etc. ,  thus  symbolizing  books,  the  great  means  for  the  advance  of 
education. 

As  a  contrast,'and  recalling  the  Dark  Ages,  are  the  five  groups  forming  the  lower 
section  of  the  window,  representing  Folly,  Ignorance,  and  "Vice,  surrounded  by  the 
fanatic  and  the  warrior  with  their  victim,  the  iconoclast,  the  ignorant  and  bigoted 
who  martyr  the  saints. 

The  window  is  to  be  executed  in  mosaic  of  American  colored  glass,  all  the  shad- 
ings of  color  in  figures,  faces,  and  draperies  being  carefully  painted  on  and  burned 
in  the  glass,  while  the  outline  drawing  will  be  entirely  in  lead. 

It  will  be  observed  that  tbe  window  is  to  be  in  a  "mosaic  of  Ameri- 
can colored  glass,"  thus  incidentally  showing  the  progress  in  artistic 
industries  in  the  United  States ;  this  peculiar  work,  now  coming  into 
very  general  use,  could  hardly  have  been  obtained  ten  years  previ- 
ously. 

This  assembly  room  is  to  be  still  further^  adorned  with  life-size 
portraits  of  former  members  of  the  Faculty  and  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Alumni.  Here  native  art  is  called  to  its  legitimate 
work  of  adorning  the  structure  and  also  of  preserving  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  as  is  likewise  seen  in  the  grand  memorial  building  of 
Harvard. 

The  historical  sketch*  from  which  the  above  is  taken  is  photo- 
graphically illustrated  with  a, plan  and  elevation  of  the  building,  and 
with  a  view  of  the  window,  which  last  is  very  .beautiful  in  design. 

*  1844-1884.  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  and 
a  History  of  its  Graduates  for  Forty  Years.  Albany,  N.  Y. :  Press  of  Brandon  & 
Barton,  1884,  pp.  334. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  DEMAND  FOB  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

BEGINS. 

Preliminary  indications— The  "  "Whittling  School"  in  Boston,  1871— The  Industrial 
School  Association— Their  report  for  1876-1877  — Schedule  of  progressive  lessons 
in  wood-working— An  interesting  hand-book  on  wood- working— Report  of 
Boston  school  committee  for  1883  in  reference  to  the  Industrial  School —Mr.  James 
~A.  Page,  master  of  the  Dwight  School,  reports  the  result  of  wood-working  classes- 
Superintendent  Seaver  reports  in  1883  on  the  new  studies  —  Concise  history  of  the 
development  of  Boston  schools  from  1821  —  Constant  purpose  of  the  schools  to 
meet  the  growing  and  changing  needs  of  thie  people  — The  superintendent  urges 
the  adoption  of  a  City  Manual  Training  School  —  Address  by  Hon.  William  Walter 
Phelps,  M.  C,  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  June  6,  1883—  Incidental  contrast  afforded  be- 
tween the  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  ideals  of  the  province  of  the  public 
schools  and  the  extent  of  public  responsibility  for  the  training  of  the  citizen — An 
interesting  historical  statement  by  Rev.  E.  F.  M.  MacCarthy,  M.  A.,  an  eloquent 
English  educationist,  of  the  EngUsh  origin  of  the  Massachusetts  theory  and  sys- 
tem of  public  education. 

THE   INDUSTRIAL.   SIDE   OF   THE   NEW   MOVEMENT   EARLY   SHOWN. 

This  question  of  how  best  to  adapt  the  instruction  given  in  the 
public  schools  to  the  needs  of  tjie  pupils,  was  not  approached  on  its 
artistic  side  alone;  the  need  of  giving  to  the  school  children  some 
training  that  should  at  least  fit  them  for  the  common  industries  of 
life,  was  too  imperative  to  be  longer  neglected;  so,  about  the  same 
time  that  this  movement  for  procuring  the  casts  was  begun,  an  ex- 
periment, also  initiated  by  private  citizens,  and  wjiich  at  last  found 
its  way  into  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  the  Dwight  School, 
and  is  now  being  introduced  in  other  communities,  was  set  on  foot.  ' 

This  was  an  effort"  to  meet  the  demand  for  giving  a  more  practical  ^ 
industrial  training  to  boys,  than  had  before  been  attempted  in  the 
public  schools.* 

This  experiment  was  known  as  "  The  Whittling  School,"  which  in 
1871  was  opened  in  the  chapel  of  HoUis  Street  Church,  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Frank  Rowell,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  train  boys 
in  the  use  of  wood  cutting  tools.  These  two  experiments,  well  illus- 
trate the  diverse  tendencies  before  referred  to,  towards  the  develop- 

*  For  accounts  of  various  eflfprts  to  introduce  instruction  in  several  feminine  indus- 
tries to  girls,  in  the  pubUc  schools ;  see  pages  59-63  of  a  "  Special  Report  on  Industrial 
Education  in  the  United  States,"  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
in  1883,  where  also  will  be  found  further  ^counts  of  "  Technical  industrial  training 
for  women,"  pages  57-74,  inclusive. 
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ment  of  art  on  the  one  hand  and  towards  the  acquisition  of  mechanical 
skill  on  the  other.  The  following  description  of  the  school  which 
was  the  outcome  of  "  The  Whittling  School, "was  published  by  the 
' '  Industrial  School  Association  "  having  it  in  charge.  Eev.  George  L. 
Chaney  was  the  president  of  the  association,  which  was  composed  of  a 
number  of  public  spirited  citizens  who  were  interested  in  the  indus- 
trial problem  awaiting  solution  in  the  common  schools.  The  report* 
was  handsomely  printed  and  was  illustrated  with  several  pages  of 
photographs  showing  the  work  done  by  the  boys.  The  treasurer's 
report  shows  the  cost  of  the  school  as  $754.48,  all  contributed.  The 
text  of  the  report,  which-foUows,  is  given  in  full,  as  showing  the 
purposes  and  methods  of  the  experiment.  The  fact  that  in  1884  in 
several  cities  similar  schools  are  being  started  as  part  of  the  public 
school  system,  lends  interest  to  the  account  of  this  early  experiment. 
The'  mechanical  schools  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  and  of  Spring  Garden  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  are  developments  of  the  same  idea,  standing  to  element- 
ary schools  of  this  class  as  the  high  schools  and  academies  do  to  the 
lower  public  schools;  while  they  are  intermediate  between  these 
primary  work  schools  and  the  higher  technical  machinists'  and 
engineering  schools,  of  these  same  institutions  and  of  "The  Wor- 
cester County-  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,"  the  engineering 
courses  of  "Cornell,"  and  of  "Illinois  Industrial  University,"  and 
the  "Technical  Departments"  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the 
Schools  of  Science. 

REPORT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  SEASON -1876-'77.t 

In  the  winter  of  1876-77  the  "  Whittling  School,"  which  had  been  carried  on  for 
five  seasons  in  the  chapel  of  Hollis  Street  Church,  united  with  the  Industrial 
School,  conducted  for  two  years  in  the  Lincoln  Building,  and  formed  the  school  de- 
scribed in  the  following  report.  The  friends  and  supporters  of  both  schools,  and 
others  interested  in  the  cause  of  industrial  training,  formed  an  association  called 
"the  Industrial  Education  Society,  and  this  association  has  developed  and  main- 
tained the  school. 

Mr.  Frank  Rowell,  of  the  firm  of  Allen  &  RoweU,  photographers,  had  been  the 
superintendent  of  the  "Whittling  School"  from  its  beginning,  and  he  generously 
consented  to  take  charge  of  this  school  without  other  remuneration  than  the  satis- 
faction he  would  take  in  its  success.  Messrs.  J.  H.  Fifield  and  Charles  B.  Cox, 
practical  wood-carvers,  were  employed  to  prepai-e  the  lessons  and  give  the  instruc- 
tion. Professor  Whitaker,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  gave  much  valuable 
assistance  in  the  formation  of  our  plan,  and  to  these  gentlemen  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted for  its  success. 

The  city  gave  us  the  use  of  the  ward-room  on  Church  street,  and  there,  on  the 

*  Account  of  an  Industrial  School  in  Boston  for  the  Season  1876-'77.  Press  of 
George  H.  Elhs,  No.  101  MUk  sti-eet,  Boston,  Mass.     1877.    pp.  13. 

f  This  report  is  printed  because  we  beUeve  that  it  illustrates  the  method  to  be  pur- 
sued in  industi-ial  education.  This  method  being  understood,  it  can  easily  be  used 
with  other  tools  and  other  lessons. — G.  L.  C. 
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e-wenings  of  Tuesday  and  Friday  of  each  week,  from  7  to  9  o'clock,  the  school 
has  been  held. 

This  room  had  to  be  prepared  for  its  new  uses.  Firm  work-benches  were  set  up, 
giving  each  boy  a  space  for  his  work  4  feet  in  length  and  2i  feet  in  width.  Each 
bench  had  a  vise  with  common  wooden  jaws  and  an  iron  screw,  a  drawer  with 
lock  and  key  in  which  the  tools  were  kept,  and  a  gas-burner  with  movable  arm 
Each  boy  was  provided  with  a  large  work-apron  of  cotton  drilling.  All  the  benches, 
tools,  and  aprons  were  numbered,  and  each  boy  was  made  accountable  for  their  care 
and  keeping. 

Printed  rules  of  the  school  were  paeted  on  each  bench,  and  every  precaution  taken 
to  secure  good  discipline. 

BENCH  EEGULATIONS. 

"1.  Be  at  bench  at  7  o'clock,  according  to  your  number. 

"2.  Do  not  leave  your  bench  vrithout  permission. 

"  3.  Give  all  your  attention  to  yom-  own  work.  Do  not  notice  anything  that 
others  are  doing  unless  requested  to  do  so. 

"  4  Make  no  imnecessary  noise,  such  as  whistling,  etc. 
■ "  5.  Keep  your  bench  neat,  and  do  not  deface  it  in  any  way. 

"  6.  Alter  work  place  all  your  tools  and  other  equipments  in  your  drawer,  accord- 
ing to  your  nimiber,  and  return  the  key  to  teacher. 

"  7.  Every  boy  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  tools  placed  at  his  bench  for  his 
use,  according  to  his  number." 

Thirty-two  boys  were  admitted  to  the  school.  Their  ages  ranged  from  twelve  to 
sixteen.  About  half  of  them  were  still  attending  the  day  school;  the  others  Were 
employed  in  stores  or  ofBces.  They  came  from  the  Sunday rschools  of  the  HoUis 
Street  Church  and  the  First  Church,  and  from  the  Lincoln  Building.  Perhaps 
twelve  of  them  had  received  some  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  jig-saw  and  knife, 
but  none  of  them  had  had  any  previous  training  in  wood-carving  or  the  use 
of  the  chisel.  There  were  more  applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  than  we 
could  receive.  If  any  boy  was  absent  two  successive  evenings  his  place  was  taken 
by  another.  A  rank-list  was  kept  and  pasted  on  the  wall,  and  each  boy  knew  how' 
his  work  was  estimated  by  consulting  the  list.  A  course  of  twenty-four  lessons  in 
wood-carving  was  prepared,  with  special  reference  to  securing  the  greatest  amount  of 
instruction  with  the  least  expenditure  for  tools  and  material.  It  was  not  designed 
to  make  finished  workmen  in  wood-carving,  but  tp  take  advantage  of  the  natural 
inclination  towards  handicraft — ^the  Yankee  taste  for  whittling  which  belongs  to 
most  boys,  and  to  develop  it  and  guide  it  to  useful  applications. 

The  tools  used  in  the  following  lessons  were  t^e  flat  chisel,  the  gouge,  and  the 
veining-tool  or  small  gouge.  Smooth  blocks  of  white-wood,  6  inches  long  by  2  or  3 
inches  broad  and  1-i  inches  thick,  were  the  material  worked  upon. 
-^  1.  The  first  lesson  aimed  to  teach  the  boys  to  cut  a  concave  chamfer  around  the 
block,  keeping  carefully  within  the  lines  drawn  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  block, 
and  making  th^  mitres  perfect.  They  were  also  taught  to'keep  the  dip  of  the  gouge 
even  throughout. 

2.  The  second  block  had  eight  corners  instead  Of  foilr,  as  in  the  first  lesson,  and 
the  sanie  manipulations  were  continued. 

3.  The  third  block  had  curved  comers. 

4.  The  fourth  lesson  introduced  flat  chamfers,  with  yein-hnes  cutting  across  the 
block. 

5.  In  lesson  fifth  the  vein-lines  of  block  No.  4  were  stopped  before  coming  to  the 


6.  The  sixth  lesson  introduced  a  pattern  or  ornamental  figure  for  veining. 

7.  No.  7  taught  the  boys  to  make  perfect  corners  with  vein-lines. 
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8.  The  shape  of  block  was  changed  and  a  new  pattern  for  veining  given. 

9.  This  lesson  taught  how  to  make  round  ends  to  flutings. 

10.  Finishing  mitre-ends  of  chamfer. 

11.  Fluting,  with  especial  care  in  keeping  dip  of  gouge  even  and  making  the 
mitres  perfect. 

12.  Carving  diamond-points  all  around  the  block,  and  fluting. 

13.  Maldng  perfect  projections  around  the  block. 

14.  ) 

jg    V  Fluting,  and  finishing  the  end  of  flute. 

16.  Same  as  No.  15,  with  change  in  shape  of  block. 

17.  Making  scroll-corners. 

18.  1 

-iq    >  Same  as  No.  17,  with  change  in  pattern. 

20   ) 

*"■  y  Same  as  No.  19,  with  new  pattern. 

21.  ) 

22.  _Cut  corner-chamfer  and  flute. 

23.  Same  as  No.  32,  with  new  pattern. 

,    24.  Make  perfect  mitres,  with  Sharp  points  ;it  mitres. 

In  one  of  these  lessons  cherry  was  substituted  for  white  wood,  but  it  was  too  hard 
for  the  younger  boys.  It  will  be  noticed  that  no  specific  article  was  made  in  the 
school.  The  variety  of  manipulations  and  change  of  patterns  were  enough  to  main- 
tain the  freshness  of  the  scholars'  interest,  without  introducing  the  manufacture  of 
any  article  of  trade  or  commerce. 

The  object  of  the  school  was  not  to  educate  cabuiet-makers  or  artisans  of  any  spe- 
cial name,  but  to  give  the  boys  an  acquaintance  with  certain  manipulations  which 
would  be  equally  useful  in  many  different  trades.  Instruction,  not  construction, 
was  the  purpose  of  this  school.  After  the  blocks  were  finished  they  were  placed  in 
a  rack  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  each  boy's  progress  could  be  seen  by  consulting 
those  specimens  of  his  work. 

The  blocks  were  prepared  by  the  teachers  before  the  school  opened.  If  another 
term  of  instruction  could  have  been  given  the  boys  would  have  been  taught  to  pre- 
pare the  blocks  themselves. 

Those  of  them  who  have  been  trained  in  industrial  drawing  in  our  common  schools 
would  be  perfectly  competent  to  make  their  own  patterns.  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  one  of  the  teachers  said  that  he  took  some  of  the  patterns  from  the  drawing- 
book  of  his  own  child,  who  was,a  scholar  in  one  of  our  pubUc  schools. 
,  Does  not  this  incident  show  the  natural  sequence  of  such  a  course  of  hand-culture 
as  we  have  been  describing  upon  the  education  in  drawing  now  prevalent  in  our 
common  schools?  One  such  work-school  as  we  have  described  might  furnish  fom: 
hours'  instruction  every  week  for  192  boys;  or,  if  evenings  were  added,  for  288  boys. 
This  is  more  than  the  number  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen 
comifionly  found  in  any  one  grammar  school.  We  cannot  but  believe  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  estabUsh,  in  connection  with  all  our  grammar  schools  for  boys,  an  annex 
for  elementary  instruction  ia  the  use  of  the  half  dozen  universal  tools;  i-  e.,  the 
hammer,  saw,  plane,  chisel,  file,  and  square.  Three  or  four  hours  a  week  for  one 
year  only  of  the  grammar-school  course  would  be  enough  to  give  the  boys  that  inti- 
macy with  tools,  and  that  encouragement  to  the  inborn  inclination  to  handicraft, 
and  that  guidance  in  its  use,  for  want  of  which  so  many  young  men  now  drift 
into  overcrowded  and  uncongenial  occupations,  or  lapse  into  idleness  or  vice. 

GEO.  L.  CHANEY, 
KIANK  HOWELL, 
ABRAHAM  FIRTH, 
Committee,  on  Report. 
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AN  INTERESTING  HAND-BOOK. 

The  experience  of  the  association  in  carrying  on  this  school  led 
Mr.  Whitakef,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  who  had 
much  to  do  with  arranging  the  course  of  shop  lessons,  to  suggest  to 
the  association  the  preparation  of  a  manual,  or  hand-book,  for  such 
instruction.  This  resulted  in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  such 
a  work.*  The  little  book  itself  is  an  object  lesson  on  one  of  the  many 
uses  of  drawing,  for  its  admirable  illustrations,  showing  the  position 
of  the  body  and  of  the  hands  and  tools  during  the  different  mechan- 
ical operations,  are  better  than  many  times  the  number  of  pages  of 
descriptive  text  could  have  been. 

The  report  made  by  Professor  William  E.  Ware,  chairman  of  the 
committee  charge^'with  the  duty  of  preparing  the  manual,  is  of  in- 
terest as  showing  how  much  of  thought  and  care  may  be  given,  and 
how  many  minds  may  unite,  in  the  production  of  even  so  small  a  book 
in  bulk.  To  this  little  hand-book  of  100  pages  no  less  than  fourteen 
persons  are  recorded  to  have  made  important  contributions,  while 
due  credit  is  also  given  to  a  treatise  prepared  by  Charles  Holtzopffel, 
of  London,  so  long  ago  as  1835. 

As  the  introduction  by  Rev.  Mr.  Chaney  sets  forth,  in  brief,  the 
purpose  of  the  manual  and  the  practicability  of  giving  similar  in- 
struction in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  it  is  given  in  full: 

INTRODUCTION. 

This  book  aims  to  give,  in  fourteen  chapters,  directions  and  exercises  for  the  use 
of  the  Wood-working  Tools.  Like  other  text-books  of  its  kind,  it  will  best  accom- 
plish its  purpose  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  practical  teacher,  who  may  use 
it  for  his  own  guidance  in  conducting  a  class.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  so  simply 
written  and  so  amply  illustrated  tliat  any  bright  boy  will  find  the  book  alone  a 
great  help  in  his  endeavors  to  learn  the  right  way  of  using  common  tools. 

The  book  has  been  prepared  for  the  Industrial  School  Association  of  Boston. 
That  society,  having  conducted  successful  industrial  schools  during  the  winters  of 
1876-'77  and  1877-78,  at  33  Church  street,  concluded  to  offer  its  apparatus  and  the 
results  of  its  experiments  to  the  city  in  the  hope  that  such  schools  would  be  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense.  Meantime,  the  society  appointed  a  committee  to 
embody  the  valuable  experience  gained  in  its  schools  "in  a  manual  of  instruction. 

This  manual,  with  the  accompanying  account  of  its  preparation,  is  their  report. 

The  society  hopes  that  the  public  will  share  its  satisfaction  in  the  work  of  its 
committee.  The  lessons  are  few  in  number  and  simple  in  character.  They  aim 
only  to  give  an  elementary  training  in  the  manipulations  common  to  all  wood- 
working trades.  But  it  is  not  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  these  or  of  any  other 
trades  that  this  course  is  offered  to  the  public.  Lessons  like  these,  given  at  the 
same  time  with  the  studies  now  pursued  in  our  grammar  schools,  would  relieve  the 
weariness  of  purely  mental  exercises,  and  give  a  new  zest  to  their  pursuit.  A  single 
ward-room,  like  the  one  used  by  the  school  in  Church  street,  in  any  city  for  the  six 
months  from  December  to  May,  during  which  time  it  usually  lies  idle,  with  very  little 

*  Wood-working  Tools  ;  How  to  Use  Them.     A  Manual.     Boston  :  Pubhshed  by 
Ginii,  Heath  &  Co. ,  for  the  Industrial  School  Association.    1888.    Pp.  103. 
ART,  VOL.  2 2 
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expense  beyond  the  original  plant  and  a  moderate  salary  to  the  teacher,  would  meet 
aU  the  needs  of  three  or  f om-  of  the  largest  grammar  schools  for  boys.  Three  such 
supplementary  schools,  if  used  in  turn,  would  amply  satisfy  all  the  rightful  claims 
of  industrial  education  of  this  kind  upon  the  school  system  of  such  a  city  as  Boston. 
At  so  small  an  outlay  of  attention  and  money  might  the  native  aptitude  of  Ameri- 
can youth  for  manual  skill  be  turned  into  useful  channels.  In  so  simple  a  way 
might  the  needed  check  be  given  to  that  exclusive  tendency  towards  clerical  rather 
than  industrial  pursuits  which  the  present  school  course  undoubtedly  promotes. 

GEORGE  LEONARD  CHANEY, 
President  of  the  Industrial  Seliool  Association. 

Applicants  for  further  information  may  address  Miss' S.  C.  Paine,  secretary.  Brim- 
mer street,  Boston,  and  Rev.  George  L.  Chaney,  7  Tremont  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tlie  following  paragraphs  from  the  report  of  the  school  committee 
of  Boston  for  1882  (see  pages  36  and  27)  continue  the  history  of  this 
experiment  • 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Industrial  School  Association  having  for  several  seasons  successfully  con- 
ducted schools  for  instruction  in  the  use  of  wood-working  tools,  and  having  pre- 
pared for  the  guidance  of  such  schools  a  manual  of  proved  educational  value,  offered 
to  the  toard  the  use  of  their  apparatus,  a^  petitioned  that  the  masters  of  the  Dwight 
and  Sherwin  Schools  be  permitted  to  employ  them  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  their 
pupils  as  would,  in  their  judgment,  be  best  fitted  for  such  Lnstruotion  or  most 
deserving  of  it.^  The  association  offered  to  defray  all  expenses  of  the  cost  of  tuition 
for  the  year.  This  generous  o£Eer  was  accepted  by  the  board,  and  the  principals  of 
the  above-named  schools  were  authorized  to  permit  such  pupils  as  they  should  select 
to  receive  such  instruction,  at  such  times  as  would  least  interjfere  with  progress  in 
their  regular  studies.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  accommoda- 
tions, it  was  decided  to  occupy  one  of  the  vacant  school-rooms  in  the  Dwight  School- 
house  and  to  confine  the  experiment  to  that  school.  The  report  of  the  principal  of 
the  Dwight  School,  which  is  an  interesting  document,  for  which  ah-eady  a  great 
demand  is  made,  gives  in  detail  the  methods  pursued  and  the  results  attained. 
*  *  *  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  such  instruction;  the  difficult 
problem  which  is  presented  is  whether  such  instruction  can  be  practically  and  prof- 
itably given  in  connection  with  the  regular  school  work,  and  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  board,  without  interruption  and  detriment  to  the  regular  work  of  the 
schools. 

In  the  report  here  alluded  to*  Mr.  James  A.  Page,  the  master  of 
the  Dwight  School,  says: 

On  the  first  Thursday  of  January  the  instructor  gave  his  opening  lesson  to  a  class 
of  eighteen  boys;  all  who  could  be  accommodated  at  the  three  benches  at  one  time. 
These  boys  had  been  selected  by  myself  from  the  graduating  class,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  standing,  and  no  conditions  were  made  with  them  except  that  they 
should  not  fall  behind  in  their  regular  school  work.  Another  class  of  the  same 
number  was  selected  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  in  order  that  the 
experiment  might  be  tested  by  a  wider,  application  to  ordinary  grammar-school 
material.  Many  of  these  latter  had  already  handled  tools  to  a  certain  extent,  either 
at  home  or  in  their  fathers'  workshops. 

*  School  Document  No.  15, 1883.  Report  on  Industrial  Instruction  in  the  Dwight 
School.  October,  1883.  Boston :  Rockwell  &  Chm-chill,  city  printers,  No.  39  Arch 
sti-eet.    1883.    Pp.  11. 
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In  arranging  the  practical  details  of  the  school  with  Mr.  Baohelder  it  had  been 
agreed  that  school  discipline  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  sessions;  thai  the 
programme  should  be  carefully  written  out  on  the  black-board;  that  each  boy  should 
be  marked  on  the  work  done,  and  that  a  record  of  it  should  be  kept.  All  this  was 
faithfully  carried  out,  and  contributed,  as  I  think,  largely  to  the  final  success. 

From  this  beginning  to  the  close  the  school  went  on  with  unbroken  and  success- 
ful regularity.  The  teacher  was  promptly  on  hand,  the  order  was  good,ihe  pupils 
interested.  It  was  delightful  to  see  the  eager  desire  manifested  everywhere  in  the 
room  to  do  the  day's  work  well.    *    *    * 

I  consider  that  the  results  go  far  to  prove  that  manual  training  is  so  gi-eat  a  I'elief 
to  the  iteration  of  school  work  that  it  is  a  positive  benefit,  rather  than  a  detriment 
to  the  course  in  the  other  studies. 

Mr.  Page  closes  with  a  statement  of  Ms  belief  that  advance  in  pub- 
lic school  education  is  to  be  made  in  this  direction;  his  conclusions, 
derived  from  practical  experience,  are  here  given: 

But  I  have  a  conviction,  and  with  permission  beg  to  state  it  here,  that  this  in- 
struction is  surely  in  the  line  of  the  teaching  that  is  to  be.  I  would  be  glad,  there- 
fore, to  see  the  experiment  still  further  tried,  and  all  the  experience  which  has  been 
gained,  and  all  the  plans  which  have  been  essayed,  fuUy  formulated,  availed  of,  and 
worked  out  into  practical  details,  so  that,  by  and  by,  at  the  proper  time,  the  best 
kindergarten  work,  the  best  object-teaching,  and  the  best  methods  of  manual  in- 
struction shall  be  known;  and,  furthermore,  shall  be  "organically  combined  with 
the  whole  scheme  of  education,  and  be  made  to  support  and  coalesce  with  all  the 
other  studies  of  the  child."       ' 

It  is  §asy  to  see  that  this  hand  instruction  may  be  made  the  means  of  teaching 
whole  chapters  of  arithmetic  more  thoroughly.  I  have  seen  it  made  the  means  of 
teaching  geography  and  natural  history  effectively  in  our  own  school. 

There  are  high  authorities  who  believe  there  can  be  no  thoroughly  clear,  vigorous, 
and  enlightened  brain  without  the  cultivated  hand.  Such  are  Sir  Charles  Bell,  the 
author  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  the  Hand,  and  Dr.  William  B.  Carpenter,  the 
physiologist,  now  visiting  this  country.  If  these  men  are  right,  then  manual  in- 
struction introduced  into  our  schools  would  be  a  step  forward,  because  it  would 
have  a  special  value  of  its  own  in  developing  the  mind,  which  is  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  all  schools. 

The  great  difficulty  will  be  the  lack  of  competent  teachers.  But  that  difficulty 
may  be  met  as  it  has  been  successfully  met  once  before.  What  has  been  done  in 
the  matter  of  drawing  may  yet  be  done  in  industrial  work.  A  corps  of  teacherl, 
as  suggested  by  General  Walker,  may  be  furnished  l^y  the  Institute  of  Technology; 
and  that  institution  may  eventually  do  for  industrial  what  the  Normal  Schools  of 
the  State  have  done  for  general  instruction.     *    *    * 

JAMES  A.  PAGE. 

Details  of  the  lessons  and  the  cost  of  tuition,  etc.,  are  appended. 
The  total  cost  of  giving,  during  nine  months,  to  thirty-six  boys,  in 
two  classes  of  eighteen  each,  one  lesson  a  week,  of  two  hours'  dura- 
tion, was  $711.95. 

SUPERINTENDENT    SEAVER    REPORTS    IN   1883    ON    INDUSTRIAL. 

TRAINING. 

The  subject  of  industrial  education  is  discussed  at  length  by  Mr. 
Edwin  P.  Seaver,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  in 
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his  third  annual  report,  dated  March  31,  18837  (See  pages  34  and  35, 
inclusive.)  The  Dwight  School  experiment,  just  recorded,  and  the 
mechanical  schools  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  and  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  are  treated  of  at  some  length. 
This  report  is  of  special  interest  because  of  its  recital  of  the  historic 
policy  of  the  city  and  State  towards  public  school  education, — the  rec- 
ognized duties  of  the  community  to  the  children  in  the  .matter  of 
education, — from  which  it  appears  that  the  future  probable  employ- 
ments of  the  pupils  have,  in  Massachusetts,  been  always  recognized 
as  the  essential  need  to  be  provided  for  in  any  plan  of  public  edu- 
cation. * 

That  such  comprehensive  views  of  the  educational  duties  of  the 
community  are  not  universally  held  throughout  the  United  States 
incidentally  appears  in  a  speech*  recently  delivered  in  Paterson,  N. 
J. ,  by  the  Hon.  William  Walter  Phelps,  M.  C. ,  who,  while  ably  urging 
the  importance  of  some  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools,  takes 
occasion  to  describe  the  kind  of  free  public  schooling  which  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  community  to  provide.  The  extracts  from  this  ad- 
dress, which  here  follow  those  from  Superintendent  Beaver's  report, 
are  given  to  sho.w  the  wide  extent  of  interest  felt  in  this  question,  and, 
also,  how  those  entertaining  widely  differing  views  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  educational  obligations  of  the  State,_are  yet  agreed  as  to  the  need 
and  feasibility  of  introducing  some  form  of  industrial  training  in  the 
public  schools;  for  it  will  clearly  appear,  when  contrasting  the  re- 
marks of  the  speaker  with  these  official  statements  of  the  Boston 
Superintendent,  that  a  very  different  estimate  of  the  obligation  of  the 
State  and  the  community  towards  the  education  of  the  children,  is 
held  by  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  from  that  presumably  held  in 
New  Jersey;  still,  since,  as  to  the  needs  and  advisability  of  some  ele- 
mentary training  in  industries  in  the  public  schools,  the  Boston 
Superintendent  and  the  New  Jersey  Congressman  are  in  accord,  the 
consideration  of  the  advisability  of  public  provision  for  subsequent 
1;raining  can  wisely  be  deferred  till  the  first  has  been  secured.  Both 
are  agreed  that  some  industrial  training  is  both  desirable  and  prac- 
tic9.ble. 

On  this  topic  Superintendent  Seaver  says: 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

In  what  ways,  if  in  any,  can  the  pubUc  schools  be  made  to  meet  the  popular  de- 
mand for  industrial  education  ? 

This  question  may  well  occupy  the  attention  of  those  who  care  for  and  control 
public  instruction,  because  such  is  the  growing  beUef  in  the  importance  of  indusr 
trial  education  that  people  are  beginning  to  invoke  the  aid  of  compulsory  legislation 
in  its  behalf.    *    *    * 


*For  a  fuller  setting  forth  of  the  Massachusetts  ideal  of  a  system  of  free  common 
schools,  see  extracts  (Appendix  I)  from  the  eloquent  reports  made  by  Horace  Mann 
when  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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The  importance  of  this  subject  will  be  apparent  from  a  glance  at  statistica.  By 
the  last  census  there  were,  in  Massachusetts,  about  731,000  persons  engaged  in  all 
the  various  employments.  Of  these,  almost  a  half  were  engaged  in  manufactures  ; 
less  than  one-sixth  in  mercantile  pursuits  ;  less  than  one-tenth  in  agriculture  ;  and 
less  than  one-twentieth  in  all  the  literary,  professional,  and  civic  employments. 
About  one-fifth  are  classed  as  domestic  servants  and  unskilled  laborers.  These 
exact  proportions,  of  course,  do  not  hold  for  Boston  taken  by  itself,  for  here  the 
commercial  and  professional 'classes  are  relatively  larger,  while  the  agricultural 
class  counts  for  nothing.  But  it  is  well  known  that  Boston  is  the  centre  of  very 
large  as  well  as  very  numerous  and  various  manufacturing  interests ;  and  that, 
consequently,  about  as  many  of  her  youth  are  destined  to  industrial  employments 
as  are  destined  to  all  other  employments  taken  together.  This  is  enough  to  show 
the  importance  of  industrial  education. 

Now,  if  it  be  admitted  as  a  principle  that  public  education  should  have  some  re- 
gard to  the  probable  future  employments  of  the  young  in  any  community,  there 
can  be  little  question  about  the  propriety  of  including- in  our  scheme  of  pubUo  edu- 
cation so  much  of  industrial  education  as  can  be  given  better  at  the  public  cost 
than  in  any  other  way. 

Industrial  education  is  even  now  not  unknown  in  our  schools.  We  recognize  it 
in  the  drawing,  ■which  is  taught,  not  as  picture-making — a  pretty  accomplishment — 
but  as  a  language  for  the  expression  of  the  facts  of  place  and  form.  It  is  a  ti'ain- 
ing  of  the  eye  and  hand  as  skilful  servants  of  the  intelligence — a  training  of  the 
hi^est  use  to  artisans  of  every  name.  It  is  also  a  means  of  developing  a  sense  of 
fitness  and  proportion  in  design,  a  way  of  educating  the  taste  in  decoration — all 
which  is  industrial  art  education.  Then  there  is  sewing,  which  is  taught  to  girls 
with  a  very  direct  reference  to  their  future  employments.  Introduced  at  first  as  a 
charity,  it  is  now  recognized  as  a  very  legitimate  charge  upon  the  whole  com- 
munity, because  it  prepares  so  many  girls  to  be  useful  members  of  society.  Many 
a  woman  gratefully  remembers  that  she  owes  remunerative  employment,  and  con- 
sequent self-respect  and  happiness,  to  the  school  instruction  she  received  in  this 
branch  of  industrial  education. 

These  are  recent  additions  to  the  school  cmriculum,  but  the  principle  on  which 
they  are  justified  has  long  been  recognized  as  sound  and  beneficial. 

Having  thus  recorded  the  recent  steps  towards  industrial  training 
in  the  schools,  the  superintendent  proceeds  to  show  how,  step  by  step, 
the  schools  of  Boston  have  advanced  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  gen- 
eration as  they  occurred,  and  then,  by  a  natural  transition,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  portray  the  needs  of  the  present : 

In  1831,  while  Boston  was  yet  a  town,  and  mainly  a  commercial  town,  a  school 
of  higher  grade  was  estabUshed  to  meet  a  want  then  felt  for  a  form  of  public  edu- 
cation better  suited  to  the  needs  of  boys  whose  destination  was  not  college  and  a 
profession,  but  the  store  and  the  counting-room.  This  was  the  English  High  School, 
which  has,  ever  since  its  establishment,  aimed  to  give  its  pupils  a  good  commercial 
education.  Not  that  its  course  of  study  has  been  narrowly  limited  to  that,  but  that 
has  always  been  a  strong  feature.  Book-keeping  and  cornmercial  arithmetic  are 
here  taught  to  the  future  accountant,  and  navigation  used  to  be  taught  to  the  possi- 
ble ship-master,  for  the  same  reason  that  drawing  is  now  taught  to  the  future 
artisan  and  sewing  to-the  future  dressmaker  or  housekeeper. 

In  the  Evening  High  School  phonography  and  in  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools 
draughting  are  taught  to  pupils  who  propose  to  make  direct  practical  use  of  their 
acquirements  in  their  every-day  employments. 
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But  the  most  conspicuous  recognition  of  the  principle  that  public  education  should 
be  shaped  with  reference  to  the  probable  future  occupations  of  the  pupils  appears  in 
the  public  Latin  schools.  Here  future  lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergymen,  teachers, 
authors,  and  journaUsts,  are  helped  far  along  on  the  direct  road  to  their  several 
professions.  This  provision  for  the  liberal  education  of  professional  men  and  women 
results  from  those  generous  and  enlightened  views  of  the  public  good  which  have 
shaped  our  educational  policy  from  the  earliest  times. 

A  thorough  education  for  professional  men  was  felt  by  our  forefathers  to  be  a 
prime  public  necessity,  and  this  was  provided  for  at  the  public  cost,  partly  by  main- 
taining schools  to  prepare  boys  for  college,  and  partly  by  grants  of  money  to  support 
colleges.  (  Later  the  need  of  a  liberal  commercial  education  was  recognized,  and 
that,  too,  was  provided  for  in  the  public-school  system.  To-day  the  great  educational 
want  of  our  young  people  is  better  preparation  for  the  industrial  employments  which 
so  many  of  them  are  to  follow. 

The  old  apprenticeship  system  is  gone.  The  great  revolution  wrought  by  steam 
and  machinery  in  all  branches  of  industry,  particularly  by  massing  laborers  in  great 
establishments  and  specializiag  their  work,  has  left  Uttle  room  for  the  general  train- 
ing an  apprentice  needs.  Such  work  as  an  apprentice  must  do  in  order  to  learn 
thoroughly  his  chosen  craft  is  not  conveniently  furnished  in  the  large  estabUshinents 
of  the  present  day;  and  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  such  work  would  possess  very  little 
value  for  his  employers.  The  journeyman  of  limited  skiU,  who  is  kept  continually 
at  one  process  or  part  of  a  process,  can  earn  more  for  his  employer  than  can  the 
apprentice,  who  must  pass  from  one  process  to  another  for  the  sake  of  learning  them 
all.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  boy  who  wishes  to  become  a  skilled  artisan 
finds  his  way  blocked  by  the  unskilled  journeyman.  If  the  necessity  of  earning 
wages  constrain  him,  he  submits  to  the  inevitable,  learns  a  process  or  two,  and  ends 
by  becoming  himself  also  an  unskilled  journeyman.  This  partly  explains  why  the 
supply  of  skilled  artisans  in  many  branches  of  industry  has  become  inadequate,  and 
why  employers  are  looking  abroad  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Now,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "a  liberal  education  in  the  mechanic  arts,"  just  as 
there  is  a  liberal  education  in  science  or  in  letters.  It  is  called  a  liberal  education 
because  it  consists  in  learning,  not  the  specialties  of  a  particular  trade,  but  the  funda- 
mental arts  that  apply  in  many  trades.  As  a  liberal  education  in  science  and  letters 
is,  what  the  future  professional  man  most  needs,  so  a  liberal  education  in  the  me- 
chanic arts  is  what  the  young  artisan  most  needs  as  a  preparation  for  his  chosen  ' 
trade.  But  modern  shops  do  not  give  this.  Shall  public  instruction  undertake  to 
give  it? 

Assuming  the  validity  of  the  principles  which  have  prompted  a  generous  educa- 
tional policy  hitherto,  the  question  now  is  whether  it  is  not  in  the  line  of  that  same 
generous  policy  to  embrace  in  our  scheme  of  public  instruction  such  forms  of  indus- 
trial education  as  have  been  proved  to  be  practicable  and  beneficial.  In  other  words 
considering  the  number  of  people  deeply  interested,  would  it  not  be  illiberal  and 
unwise  not  to  provide  for  such  education  ? 

If  this  be  granted,  the  next  question  is,  What  forms  of  industrial  education  have 
been  proved  to  be  both  practicable  and  beneficial? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  suggested  in  part  by  the  very  interestuig  and  suc- 
cessful experiment  made  in  the  Dwight  School  a  year  ago.  The  use  of  the  common 
wood-cutting  tools  of  the  carpenter  was  taught  to  some  of  the  boys  two  houi-s  a 
week  for  the  greater  part  of  a  school  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  boys  continued 
their  regular  school  lessons.  The  experiment  proved,  if  any  proof  were  needed  that 
boys  take  to  shop  work  under  good  instruction  vrith  great  interest.  ?Tie  progress 
made  was  very  gratifying,  and  in  some  cases  quite  surprising. 
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He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  work  in  the  comparatively  recently 
founded  manual  training  schools  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  the  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  which  have 
been  so  successful  as,  in  his  judgment,  "to  leave  no  doubt  that  they 
are  meeting  a  real  want  in  the  comm.unity."  After  giving  several 
extracts  concerning  the  St.  Louis  school,  he  concludes  that  that  sch9ol 
is  not  wholly  adapted  to  the  present  grammar  schools,  and  proceeds 
to  sketch  the  kind  of  school  that,  in  his  judgment,  would  be  appli- 
cable to  Boston;  as  this  would  hold  good,  "Mutatis  mutandis,"  in 
the  case  of  other  town  and  cities,  this  part  of  his  report  is  here  given : 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  PUBLIC  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  central  idea  of  the  school  [referring  to  the  St.  Louis  school],  that  of  com- 
bining into  one  course  of  instruction  shop  work  and  ordinary  school  work  in  about 
equal  proportions,  is  not  one  which  can  be  well  carried  out  in  our  grammar  schools. 
Even  if  the  pm-pose  for  which  these  schools  eadst — elementary  general  education — 
admitted  the  introduction  of  shop  work,  which,  in  my  judgment,  it  does  not,  yet 
the  great  expense  of  providing  many  separate  schools  with  shops,  tools,  and  ma- 
chinery would  make  the  thing  altogether  impracticable.  Moreover,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  shop  work  is  not  suited  to  the  strength  and  stature  of  boys  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age;  and  four-fifths  of  the  boys  now  in  the  grammar  schools 
are  imder  that  age. 

The  best  provision,  therefore,  would  be  to  establish,  at  some  central  point  of  the 
city,  one  manual  training  school,  to  equip  this  school  thoroughly  for  its  work,  and 
to  admit  to  it,  under  suitable  restrictions,  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  A  single 
school,  large  enough  to  acconunodate  two  or  three  hundred  pupils,  would  be  the 
most  economical  provision  that  could  be  made.  By  changing  the  classes  in  accord- 
ance with  a  properly  arranged  time-table,  the  shops  and  tools  would  be  in  use  all  the 
time,  and  the  instructors,  both  in  shop  work  and  in  ordinary  school  work,  would  be 
constantly  occupied.  In  this  school  the  boys  should  continue  their  ordinary  school 
work  about  two  hours  a  day,  attend  to  drawing  one  hour,  and  work  in  the  shops  two 
hoiirs  more.  K  the  course  were  made  three  years  long,  the  intellectual  work  would 
cover  the  upper  part  of  the  grammar  school  course  (or  the  most  essential  studies  in 
it),  together  with  some  parts  of  the  high-school  course.  The  manual  training  could 
be  brought  up  to  the  point  of  enabling  pupils,  on  leaving  school,  to  enter  many 
manual  employments  with  advantage  to  themselves  and,  therefore,  to  the  conmiu- 
nity.  Not  that  the  school  would  or  could  teach  any  single  trade,  as  would  be  done 
in  an  apprentice  school;  but  its  pupils  would  be  so  well  grounded  in  the  general 
principles  of-  many  trades  that  the  specialties  of  each  trade  would  be  very  quickly 
learned.  The  experience  of  the  St.  Louis  school,  as  well  as  that  of  other  similar 
institutions,  leaves  little  doubt  on  this  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  manual  training  school  that  should  undertake  much  less 
than  is  here  suggested  would  be  likely  to  fail  from  the  mere  inadequacy  of  the  ' 
means  to  the  end  proposed.    And  this  is  one  reason  more  for  undertaking  only  one 
school  at  first. 

There  are  now  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  boys  in  the  grammar  schools  who 
are  fourteen  or  more  years  old.  Some  of  these  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  join- 
ing the  TnaTinal  training  school;  and  their  parents  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  have 
them  allowed  to  do  so.  Then  there  are  in  the  high  schools  some  boys  who  would  be 
better  placed  in  a  manual  training  school.  Furthermore,  there  are  many  boys  who 
are  now  withdrawn  from  school  at  or  before  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  whose  parents 
doubtless  would  be  very  glad  to  keep  them  longer  in  school  if  the  prospect  were 
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that  the  school  would  help  them  well  on  towards  earning  a  living  by  some  form  of 
skilled  labor. 

Out  of  the  three  or  four  thousand  boys  of  suitable  age  in  the  city,  it  ought  not  to 
be  unreftsonable  to  expect  two  or  three  hundred  pupils  for  a  good  manual  training 
school. 

******* 

But  it  is  imnecessary  now  to  go  into  details.  The  project  I  have  outUned  and 
now  recommend  is  that  there  be  added  to  oiu-  public-school  system  one  manual 
training  school,  thoroughly  equipped  for  its  work,  occupying  a  place  in  the  system 
side  by  side  with  the  high  schools,  and  open,  under  suitable  conditions,  to  boys  of 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  upwards.  This  recommendation  has  been  made  that 
there  may  be  something  definite  iind  tangible  to  discuss  and  to  urge  upon  public  at- 
tention. If ,  as  is  quite  likely,  a  better  project  can  be  proposed,  then  this  one  will 
have  served  a  good  purpose  by  calling  a  better  one  forth. 

I  am  aware  that  such  a  school  would  be  regarded  for  a  time  as  an  experiment, 
and  properly  so;  but  I  believe  the  experiment  needs  only  to  be  tried,  under  proper 
conditions  and  for  a  moderate  length  of  time,  to  satisfy  the  community  that  money 
spent  upon  such  a  school  woiild  be  most  'wisely  spent.  Said' one  of  the  benefactors 
-of  the  St.  Louis  school,  "  I  feel  better  satisfied  with  the  money  I  have  put  into  the 
manual  training  school  than  with  any  other  money  I  have  invested  in  St.  Louis." 

If  Boston  does  not  now  feel  quite  ready  to  put  the  tax-payera'  money  into  such  a 
school,  she  might  accept  the  co-operation  of  any  of  her  wealthy  and  public-spirited 
citizens  who  believe  that  their  money  given  to  such  a  school  would  be  well  be- 
stowed. 

Tte  address  by  Hon.  William  "Walter  Phelps,  late  United  States 
Miiiister  to  Austria  and  now  representing  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey  in  the  United  States  Honse  of  Representa- 
tives, was  delivered  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
the  city  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  June  6,  1883.  Mr.  Phelps,  who  was 
present  as  the  member  of  Congress  for  that  district,  after  a  few 
opening  words,  drew  the  following  graphic  picture  of  this  thriving 
manufacturing  city — a  city  devoted  to  industry,  and  where,  if  any- 
where, some  training  in  industrial  education  in  the  public  schools 
would  seem  most  desirable  : 

They  say  that  men  live  in  the  spray  of  Niagara  and  think  nothing  of  its  avalanche. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  you  toil  away,  contributing  your  quota  to  the  busiest  hive  of 
human  industry  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  never  pause  to  note  the  himi  or  reg- 
ister the  pujses  of  its  intense  activity.  Step  out  of  the  whirl  and  look  at  your  city 
as  a  stranger.  Hear  the  stroke  of  5,837  swarthy  workers  in  metal  as  they  hammer 
iron  into  an  annual  product  which  sells  for  $9,362,000.  Listen  to  the  lighter  music 
of  14,665  men,  women,  and  children,  as  they  complete  the  sUk- worm's  task  and  seU 
the  product  for  $16,635,000.  Mark  the  products  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  which  1,650 
men  manufacture  and  sell  for  $3,450,000.  And  remember  that  aU  this  is  done  in  a 
little  city  that  in  1880  had  but  51,000  inhabitants.    *    *    * 

That  was  the  population  in  1880.  But  a  special  census  shows  it  already  58,000; 
nor  can  you  take  up  a  paper  of  the  State  which  does  not  paragraph  some  new  enter- 
prise or  some  new  development  to  an  old  enterprise.    *    »    * 

After  this  striking  picture  of  the  busy  and  profitable  work  of  the 
city,  he  suggested  some  needed  changes  that  would  make  the  city 
more  beautiful  and  desirable  as  a  home  ;  such  as  the  paving,  of  the 
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streets,  the  opeuing  of  a  park,  and  the  establishment  of  a  public 
library  and  reading  rooms.     He  then  said : 

EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS. 

But  all  these  are  the  ordinary  wants  of  growing  and  enterprising  towns.  Pardon 
me  if  I  speak  somewhat  fully  of  a  want  not  so  generally  recognized,  but  which  I 
think  imperative.  The  census  I  referred  to  shows  that  there  are  16,381  children.  I 
want  these  ail  educated,  and  I  want  these  all  educated  by  the  city.  But  what  kmd 
of  education?  Only  the  education  that  makes  them  citizens.  Other  education  is 
valuable— I  am  the  last  to  decry  it— but  you  have  no  right  to  tax  the  pubUc  that 
your  children  ijiay  get  it.  If  you  want  to  make  them  scholars,  clergymen,  lawyers, 
doctors,  you  must  pay  for  it  yourself.  Paterson  does  not  want  its  citizens  all  schol- 
ars or  clergymen  or  lawyers  or  doctore.  It-would  be  a  wretched  Paterson  if  they 
were.  But  Paterson  does  want  all  its  citizens  educated  so  that  they  can  discharge 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  And  so  does  the  Republic,  which  can  only  exist  so  long 
as  its  citizens  can  vote  right  and  earn  their  own  livelihood.  These  are  the  two  ne- 
cessities to  republican  citizenship— that  a  man  should  know  enough  to  vote  right 
and  to  earn  his  own  living.  That  he  may  learn  enough  to  vot«  right  he  should  know 
how  to  read  and  write;  that  the  State  should  teach  him,  and  for  that  the  State 
should  tax  all  of  us.     So  far  we  all  agre^. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  DESIRABLE  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

But  it  is  time  now  in  the  history  of  the  country  to  take  another  step  forward.  It 
is  the  State's  duty  to  not  only  give  him  the  literary  rudiments  which  shall  enable 
him  to  know  how  to  vote,  but  also  to  give  him  the  rudiments  of  industrial  learn- 
ing, so  that  he  may  earn  his  living.  There  must  not  only  be  the  pubUc  school  that 
teaches  h'm  to  read  and  write,  but  there  must  be  the  industrial  school  that  teaches 
him  how  to  work;  or,  what  is  better  and  simpler,  the  one  public  school  should  have 
a  division  of  time,  so  that  in  certain  hours  the  children  should  be  taught  to  think, 
in  others  to  work. 

Now  do  not  misunderstand  me  and  think  I  urge  the  technical  school.  I  do  not.  The 
technical  school  is  a  good  one,  just  as  is  the  law  school  or  the  theological  seminary. 
But  it  is  a  gain  to  special  industries  and  trades.  These  must  take  care  of  themselves 
and  not  tax  the  pubUc  to  do  it.  All  the  public  w^ants  to  do  is  to  take  the  child  and 
train  him  to  use  hand  and  eye;  to  give  him  those  aptitudes  with  fingers  and  tools 
that  when  he  goes  out  he  is  all  ready  ta  learn  his  trade.  The  industrial  school  is  to 
teach  him  the  reading  and  writing  for  his  trade.  Then  he  can  acquire  the  trade 
that  taste  or  fate  gives  him  easily.  And  all  of  us  should  learn  trades.  The  Uterary 
training  no  longer  insures  a  UveUhood.  Not  a  man  at  this  table  is  free  from  the 
importunities  of  men  who  want  a  chance  to  eai-n  their  bread  by  taking  office,  keep- 
ing books,  or  selling  wares.  But  there  is  no  place  for  them.  Is  there  one  of  you 
who  was  ever  harassed  by  the  demand  of  the  skilled  artisan  for  work  ?  The  Ger- 
mans know  this.  Just  as  the  thought  in  their  thinking  bayonets  conquered  at  Sedan, 
so  their  rule  that  prince  and  peasant  shall  learn  a  trade  will  conquer  iu  the  battle  of 
peace.  At  Babelsburg,  in  the  Emperor  of  Germany's  private  rooms,  there  are  two 
plain  oak  chairs.  They  were  made  by  the  crown  prince.  His  trade  is  that  of  a 
cabiaet-maker. 

But  I  am  wearying  you,  gentlemen.  If  you  will  aid  us  to  parks  and  libraries  aijjd 
good  streets  and  industrial  teaching,  instead  of  Paterson  occupying  more  space  in 
New  Jersey"  papers  than  any  other  two  cities  of  the  State,  she  wiU  fill  more  para- 
graphs iu  the  papers  of  the  United  States  than  any  other  two  cities  of  the  RepubUc. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE   AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL   IDEAL. 

In  a  recent  address  in  Birminghain,  England,*  this  subject  of  the 

relation  of  the  State  to  the  education  of  the  people,  was  treated  in  a 

most  interesting  and  philosophical  manner  by  the  Eev.  E.  F.  M. 

^MacCarthy,  M.  A.,  vice-chairman  of  the  Birmingham  school  board. 

As  extracts  have  just  been  quoted  from  Superintendent  Seaver's 
discussion  on  the  same  topic,  and  also  from  the  incidental  allusions 
to  it  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Phelps,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  or  profit 
to  listen  to  this  dispassionate  observer,  who,  from  the  vantage  ground 
of  distance,  traces  the  American  system  of  free  popular  education 
for  all  to  its  true  source.  ^ 

It  was  due  to  no  accident  that  the  foundations  of  education  in  this 
country  were  laid  broad  and  deep,  and  the  subsequent  development 
of  a  complete  system  of  public  education  as  now  possessed  by  some 
of  the  Western  States  is  seen  to  be  but  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
action  of  these  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts. 

Having  discriminated  between  the  two  early  settlements  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  colonists  of  the  Mayflower  and  those  coming  in  1630 
and  subsequently,  he  says  (having  recited  the  causes  of  the  first  and 
second  exodus  from  the  mother  country),  that  the  interests  of  high 
learning  were  naturally  fostered  by  .those  of  the  second  group  of 
colonists: 

THE  ENGLISH  ANTECEDENTS  OP  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COLONISTS. 

For  these  latter  were  prominent  men  in  this  country  before  they  brought  a  nation 
to  its  birth  in  another.  Many  of  them  had'  sat  in  ParUament,  and  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  protests  against  illegal  taxation  and  arbitrary  government.  Many 
of  them  were  wealthy.  There  were  country  squires,  clergymen,  lawyers,  merchants, 
the  relatives  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  day,  among  their  number.  Winthrop,  the 
first  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  country  gentleman  of  good  estate  iu  Suffolk; 
the  Vanes  and  BelUnghams  had  been  land-owning  families  in  England  for  centuries; 
Eaton,  another  prominent  colonist,  had  been  English  Minister  at  the  court  of  Den- 
mark. 

Here,  then,  we  are  in  the  very  midst  of  those  classes  of  English  society  who  (as  I 
have  pointed  out),  had  been  reached  by  the  literary  as  well  as  the  political  wave  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  had  come  under  the  ti-aining  of  the  Public  schools  and 
Grammar  schools,  and  largely  of  the  Universities  themselves.  What  a  contrast  here 
to  the  class  of  people  who  generally  compose  the  settlers  in  a  new  country !  The  num- 
ber of  learned  men  among  these  later  Presbyterian  colonists  of  America  is  certainly 
most  extraordinary,  and  it  explains  much  of  what  has  surprised  Englishmen  since. 
It  has  been  said  that  between  1680  and  1690  there  were  in  New  England  as  many 
graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  could  be  found  in  any  population  of  the 
same  size  in  the  mother  country. 

«  *  *  «  *  »  * 

*  The  Growth  of  the  English  and  American  Educational  Ideals.  An  Address  by 
Eev.  E.  F.  M.  MacCarthy,  M.  A.,  Head  Master  of  King  Edward's  Grammar  School, 
Five  Ways,  Birmingham,  and  Vice-Chau-man  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board. 
Birmingham:  Printed  by  Robert  Birbeck,  Broad  Street.    1884.    Pp.  34. 
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Much  is  intelligible  now  which  must  appear  so  unaccountable  to  those  who  have 
fancied  that  the  band  of  small  tradesmen,  farmers,  and  artisans,  known  as  the  "Pil- 
grim Fathers,"  laid  the  foundations  of  American  educational  Ufe.  And  yet,  the 
more  one  thinks  of  it  the  more  remarkable  and  unexpected  does  this  uprearing  of 
a  Latin  school  and  an  old-world  type  of  University  appear,  considering  when  and 
where  it  took  place. 

tJBGENT  AS  WERE  INDUSTRIAL  NEEDS,  THEY  HELD  INTELLECTUAL  NEEDS  PARAMOUNT. 

Surrounded,  as  these  exUes  were,  by  the  realities  of  hard  and  stern  material  con- 
ditions requiring  aU  their  energies,  more  than  all  their  knowledge,  and  an  inordinate 
sacriftce  of  human  life  to  reduce  to  subjection,  yet  their  first  thoughts  were  directed, 
not  to  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye,  muscle  and  sinew,  but  of  brain;  and  to  the 
humanistic,  rather  than  to  the  realistic,  side  of  accessible  knowledge.  This  fact, 
however,  testifies  to  the  tremendous  influence  of  the  literary  impulse  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  and,  whUe  doing  so,  also  affords  us  a  measure  of  the  magnitude  of  that  im- 
pulse. In  freshly-cleared  backwoods,  where  counter  influences  were  largely  present, 
strong  enough,  one  would  think,  to  destroy  its  action  altogether,  the  phenomenon  is 
almost  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  England  itself;  the  wave  is,  if  anything, 
higher.  Nay,  it  is  higher.  For  look  what  these  men  did!  Not  content  with  pro- 
viding educational  machinery  for  the  well-to-do  of  their  conmiunity,  they  took  the 
next  step.  As  has  been  well  said,  "  Theu's  was  a  social  structure  with  its  corner- 
stone resting  on  a  Book."  No  single  member  of  that  society  could  be  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance  of  that  book  and  of  the  structure  of  society  based  upon  it. 
Universal  education  was  a  universal  necessity.  The  public  sentiment,  bom  in  thte 
old  world,  but  finding  free  play  for  development  only  in  the  new,  was  strong  enough 
to  lead  at  once  to  the  next  step  in  educational  legislation,  and  as  early  as  the  year 
1649  (t.  e.,  within  twenty  years  of  the  Massachusetts  settlement),  every  New  Eng- 
land colony  except  Rhode  Island  had  made  pubhc  instruction  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation compulsory  by  law. 

THE  AMERICAN  IDEAL  OF  UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION  AN  EVOLUTION,  NOT  A  REVOLUTION. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  English  settlers  in  America  evolved  an  educational 
ideal  which  embodied  a  complete  system  of  education  covering  the  whole  range  of 
existing  knowledges,  not  only  Latin  and  Greek  for  the  fev,  but  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  for  the  many,  supported  by  the  taxation  of  the  whole  people,  man- 
aged by  their  representatives,  and  open  to  all  without  distinction  of  class  and  with- 
out school  fee  imposed  upon  the  individual  scholar.  And  they  did  aU  this,  because 
they  were  what  they  were,  because  their  past  history  was  what  it  was,  and  because 
their  educational  traditions  derived  from  their  former  fife  in  England  led  them 
whither  it  led  them.  True,  they  had  no  reserve  funds  with  which  to  endow  their 
schools,  and  were  not  likely  to  have  them,  and  so  they  had  to  cast  about  them  for 
something  to  supply  the  place  of  those  benefactions  with  which  education  had  been 
supported  in  England,  and  they  found  it  in  the  form  of  appropriations  from  the 
common  fund  of  the  community,  and  not  in  the  shape  of  school  fees.  This  latter 
plan  is  the  first  thing  that  would  occur  to  nineteenth-century  Englishmen  with  their 
traditions  of  later  growth ;  it  is  the  last  thing  which  would  or  did  occur  to  the  Eng-, 
Ushmen  of  the  sixteenth  century.  However  much  we  may  have  become  f amfliar 
with  school  fees  since,  so  much  so  as  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  natural  history  of  their 
growth,  and,  in  preaching  the  nineteenth  century  gospel  of  elementary  education 
for  the  masses,  to  have  gone  counter  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  it  is  a  fact  that 
school  fees  were  as  good  as  unknown  to  Englishmen  of  the  sixteenth  century.  And 
so  they  did  not,  at  first,  enter  into  the  school  system  of  the  New  England  settlers. 

Thus  we  see,  as,  if  there  is  any  philosophy  in  history,  we  might  have  expected  to 
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see,  that  the  American  common  school  system,  covering  free  secondary  as  well  as 
primary  education,  was  no  abnormal  phenomenon,  no  new  creation,  but  a  natural 
growth  from  antecedent  experience  and  race  instincts.  This  American  Ideal,  grand 
as  it  isinthebreadthof  its  conception,  noblein  the  beneflcenceof  its  purpose,  fruitful, 
as  it  has  proved  itself  to  be,  of  such  splendid  pohticaJ,  social,  and  material  results  to 
fifty  millions  of  people,  was,  after  all,  a  development  of  an  English  Ideal,  only  modi- 
fled  and  adapted  to  a  new  environment. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  EDUCATORS  THEMSELVES  THE  LEADERS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  RE- 
FORMS AND  ALWAYS  THE  SEVEREST  CRITICS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

How  changes  in  educational  methods  are  eflfected — Public  opinion  informed  and 
aroused  by  educators— Deficiences  in  the  public  school  methods  of  education 
long  recognized  by  leading  educators — President  Newell's  address  at  Louisville, 
in  1877,  the  precursor  of  the  Public  Manual  Training  Schools— His  arguments  for 
the  proposed  new  methods  of  training — His  address  at  Philadelphia,  in  1879,  on 
"The  Beginning  of  Industrial  Education" — Mr.  Leland's  Philadelphia  experi- 
jnents  in  teaching  elementary  artistic  manipulation — Training  in  artistic  knowl- 
edge and  dexterity  more  urgently  needed  in  the  United  States  than  skill  in 
mechanics. 

AMERICAN  EDUCATORS  EVER  IN  THE  VAN  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PRO- 
GRESS. 

Whatever  of  just  criticism  the  managers  of  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  country  may  have  incurred,  it  cannot  be  charged  that 
the  leading  educators  have  been  blind  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion, ar  have  ignored  the  difficulties  which  accompany  every  new- 
effort  to  adapt  the  public  schools  to  public  needs  as  they  arise,  or 
that  they  have  avoided  their  full  and  free  discussion. 

No  severer  critics  of  obsolete  methods,  no  acuter  observers  of  new 
needs,  no  readier  inventors  i  of  practical  solutions  of  these  knotty 
problems,  have  anywhere  been  found  than  among  the  educators 
themselves. 

STAGES  OF  EVOLUTION. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  public  school  systems, — the 
evolution  of  the  public  school,  is  but  a  repetition  of  similar  steps. 
Usually  some  enthusiastic  citizen,  or  association  of  citizens,  ventures 
upon  an  educational  experiment,  either  independently  or  in  con- 
junction with  the  public  educationalauthorities  ;  as,  for  instances, 
when  permission  was  obtained  to  place  the  statuary  in  the  Boston 
girls '  school  at  the  cost  of  the  individuals,  or  when  the  Whittling 
School  was  started  as  a  private  school  by  some  benevolent  citizens, 
to  be  subsequently  removed  to  one  of  the  city  school  buildings,  as 
has  ju3t  been  recited.  The  educators  and  the  public  watch  these 
'experiments,  and  if  they  prove  successful  they  are  ultimately  in- 
corporated into  the  public  educational  system,  as  were,  long  ago, 
the  "Teachers'  Institutes " and  the  " Normal  Schools,"  which  Horace 
Mann  introduced  to  Massachusetts,,  a  generous  friend  having  given 
him  the  money  to  defray  the  first  cost  of  the  experiment,  of  which 
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the  State,  and  tiltimately  the  Nation,  has  reaped  the  benefit.  Before 
a  new  departure  can  be  made  in  any  public  system,  the  public  must 
be  convinced  of  its  utility  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  public  discussion. 

The  educators,  by  their  publications  and  meetings  for  public  dis- 
cussion, have  always  largely  contributed  the  materials  for  informing 
and  convincing  the  public ;  as  reference  to  the  files  of  the  leading 
educational  journals,  to  the  various  publications  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  to  the  official  educational  reports  of  the  several 
States  and  cities,  and  to  the  published  reports  of  the  annual  conven- 
tions of  State  educational  officials  and  of  educators,  abundantly 
demonstrate. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  accounts  of  the  various  efforts  made 
by  private  citizens  to  supplement  the  public  school  systems,  and 
while  freely  setting  forth  the  deficiencies  in  the  public  schools  which 
these  various  night  schools,  mechanics'  institutes,  etc.,  have  been  de- 
vised to  supply — to  poorly  supply,  because  sporadic  and  individual 
efforts  can  never  prove  adequate  to  public  needs,  for  which  wisely 
directed  public  effort  is  alone  ccJmpetent  to  provide — it  is  but  simple 
justice  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  accusations  against  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  schools,  which  now  are  uttered  so  glibly  by 
many,  originated  with  the  educators,  the  officers  and  teachers  them- 
selves, who  felt  the  deficiencies  of  the  schools  and  the  needs  of  the 
.school  children,  and  have  not  ceased  to  call  public  attention  to  them. 

EDUCATORS  THEMSELVES  FIRST  TO  RECOGNIZE  NEfiD  OP    CHANGES. 

This  pressing  and  ever  increasing  necessity  of  devising  some  prac- 
tical plan  for  remedying  admitted  deficiencies  in  public  school  train- 
ing has  long  been  widely  recognized  among  educators.  The  history 
of  the  last  twenty  years  is  full  of  their-  efforts  in  this  direction. 
Superintendents  Philbrick,  in  Massachusetts;  Harris,  in  Missouri; 
E.  E.  White,  in  Ohio ;  MacAlister,  in  Wisconsin;  Newell,  in  Mary- 
land; Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  president  of  city  school  board  in  Balti- 
more, and  Superintendent  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  with  many  others,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  have  made 
notable  efforts  to  aid  in  giving  to  American  school  children  the  fittest 
possible  preparation  for  their  life  work;  and  their  various  efforts 
have  been  rewarded  with  a  good  measure  of  success,  as  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  public  Kindergartens,  in  the  spread  of  industrial 
drawing  in  public  schools  of  all  grades,  the  introduction  of  indus- 
tries in  girls'  schools,  the  multiplication  of  technical  industrial 
institutions,  and  the  vitality  of  the  general  movement  now- going 
on  towards  some  form  of  practical  elementary  instruction  in  indus- 
tries in  public  schools,  abundantly  witness.  These  efforts  have  been 
thoroughly  studied,  reported,  and  discussed  in  the  annual  gather- 
ings of  educators. 

Before  giving  the  account  of  the  first  successfixl  attempt  to  attach 
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schools  of  manual  training  to  tlie  school  system  of  a  city,  which  was 
secured  by  the  action  of  President  Morris  and  his  enterprising  school 
board,  of  Baltimore,  in  founding  such  a  school,  an  experiment  which 
will  be  watched  with  great  interest,  it  is  due  to  history  to  give,  in 
brief,  an.  account  of  the  occasion  which  gave  to  this  movement  for 
some  form  of  manual  instruction  in  schools  a  wide  publicity. 

PRESIDENT  NEWELL'S  LOUISVILLE  ADDRESS,   1877. 

This  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion at  Louisville,  Ky. ,  August  14,  1877,  when  a  notable  contribu- 
tion to  this  discussion  was  made  by  the  distinguished  educator,  the 
Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  State  Superintendent  of  Education  and  Principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Maryland,  who,  as  president  of  "The 
National  Educational  Association,"  took  for  his  inaugural  address 
the  topic  of  "Education  and  Labor."  In  this  discourse  he  met 
squarely  the  question  of  the  proper  function  and  province  of  the 
public  schools.* 

He  narrows  the  questibn,  for  the  purposes  of  the  discussion,  to  a 
consideration  as  to  whether  the  public  schools  are  doing  what  the 
public  has  a  right  to  demand  in  the  way  of  fitting  young  people, 
who  must  "live  by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  to  become  intelligent, 
moral,  and  industrious  citizens."  He  affirms  that  the  public  school 
does  not  go  low  down  enough,  does  not  reach  the  lowest  stratum  of 
population,  "the  very  classes  that  need  it  most,"  and,  also,  that  its 
plan  of  gradation  does  not  look  to  the  best  preparation  possible  for 
each  child  who  is  forced  to  leave  school  at  any  given  stage  in  the 
course,  but  is  arranged  with  the  single  view  of  best  fitting  the  child 
to  take  the  next  step  in  school  progress.     On  this  topic  he  says: 

Taking  the  most  favorable  view  of  the  average  programme  now  ia  use  in  our 
common  schools,  it  may  be  conceded  that  each  step  forms  the  very  best  preparation 
for  the  next  higher  step,  and  that  the  course,  as  a  whole,  is  well  fitted  to  prepare  the 
pupa  who  completes  it  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  But  the  true  theory  of  a  com- 
mon-school programme  is  that  every  step  shall  be  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
stepping  out  rather  than  for  stepping  up.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  two  may  coin- 
cide, and  I  have  been  told  that  in  St.  Louis  they  are  believed  to  coincide,  the  fitness 
for  promotion  in  class  being  regarded  as  the  best  attainable  preparation  for  the  work 
of  life  at  the  given  age.  But  looking  at  the  ordinary  and  average  common-school 
programme  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found  that  the  interests  of  the  few  who 
complete  it  are  studied  more  than  the  interests  of  ihe  many  who  do  not  complete  it. 

Many  practical  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  economizing  time  in 
school  training  are  offered.     Then  he  says: 

I  remark  now,  in  the  third  place,  that  a  knowledge  of  some  form  of  industrial 
labor  is  at  least  as  necessary  as  a  knowledge  of  books,  and  that  the  State  which 

*  Education  and  Labor.  Inaugural  address  delivered  before  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Louisville  meeting,  August  14,  1877,  by  M.  A.  Newell,  presi- 
dent.    Baltimore:  KeUy,  Piet&  Co.,  printers.     1877.     Pp.16. 
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acknowledges  its  obligation  to  teach  children  to  read  cannot  logically  deny  its  obli- 
gation to  teach  them  to  work.  I  approach  this  part  of  my  subject  with  great  diffi- 
dence, for  it  is  beset  with  practical  difficulties ;  but  the  times  force  it  upon  our 
notice,  and  a  fuU  and  cahn  discussion  may  serve  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
changes'  which,  either  with  our  aid  or  in  spite  of  our  opposition,  are  sure  to  take 
place. 

He  then  reviews  the  changes  in  the  progress  of  the  country  that 
have  taken  place,  and  shows  that  definite  instruction  must  needs  he 
substituted  for  the  former  methods  of  teaching  trades  and  employ- 
ments, if  the  youth  are  to  be  taught  at  all. 

Then  he  shows  how,  when  a  boy,  untaught  to  work,  commits  crime 
and  gets  into  prison,  the  State,  that  neglected  to  teach  him  any  use- 
ful employment  in  his  innocent  youth,  now  endeavors  to  train  him  in 
some  form  of  manual  labor! 

But,  says  an  objector,  it  is  the  business  of  the  parent  and  not  of  the  State  to  give 
his  child  a  trade.  Herbert  Spencer  goes  further,  and  says  it  is  the  business  of  the 
parent  to  educate  the  child,  and  the  State  has  rightly  nothing  to  do  with  education. 
Where  are  yen  going  to  draw  the  line  ?  Shall  the  State  teach  the  art  of  writing, 
but  not  of  printing ;  the  art  of  drawing,  but  not  of  wood-cutting  ;  the  art  of  com- 
position, but  not  of  book-binding  ? 

Put  the  objection  into  plain  English,  and  say  the  State  must  not  teach  anything 
by  which  a  young  man  can  make  a  living.  But  this  wotild  not  be  true,  for  you  are 
willing  to  give  him,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  enough  of  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
book-keeping  to  enable  him  to  earn  a  Uving  as  a  clerk,  or  so  much  of  general  in- 
struction as  will  fit  him  to  teach  school ;  you  object  only  to  teach  him  to  work  with 
his  hands.  You  give  him  free  education  from  his  sixth  to  his  twenty-first  year, 
provided  he  will  confine  himself  to  books,  but  if  he  wants  to  learn  to  work,  you 
cast  him  ofiE  unaided,  even  though  he  should  be  an  orphan  and  only  twelve  years 
of  age.. 

There  is  no  escaping  from  the  argument  that  if  the  State,  for  her  own  protection, 
is  bound  to  interfere  to  prevent  children  from  growing  up  in  ignorance,  she  is 
equally  bound  to  prevent  them  from  growing  up  in  idleness.  If  parental  duties 
and  obligations  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  one  case,  they  are  equally  insufficient  to 
meet  the  other. 

Then  comes  his  suggestion,  which  ta  February,  1884,  the  school 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  practically  endorsed  by  founding 
the  Manual  Training  School  as  a  free  public  school: 

THE  PUBLIC  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  SUGGESTED. 

Do  I  think  it  possible  to  attach  workshops  to  our  pubUo  schools  ?  Certainly  not ; 
but  I  do  think  it  possible  to  have  public  workshops  where  boys  can  learn  trades  as 
well  as  pubhc  schools  where  they  can  learn  letters.  And  just  as  we  transfer  the 
few  from  the  State  school  to  the  State  college,  where  they  learn  to  be  thinkers,  I 
would  transfer  the  many  from  the  city  school  to  the  city  workshop,  where  they 
would  learn  to  be  workers. 

Superintendent  Newell  returns  to  this  subject  again  in  a  paper 
entitled  "The  Beginning  of  Industrial  Education,"  read  before  the 
Industrial  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  August  39,  1879. 
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The  following  extracts  from  this  interesting  address,  while  full  of 
valuable  practical  suggestions,  well  illustrate  the  fulness  and  frank- 
ness which  characterize  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  these 
problems  by  the  leading  educators  in  their  public  assemblies: 

HOW  PUBLIC  OPINION  HAS  DEVELOPED  IN  THE  PAST. 

Looking  at  the  history  of  common-school  education,  we  can  recognize  three  dis- 
tinct steps  in  the  marcli  of  public  opinion,  and  we  may  expect  to  make  the  very 
same  steps  on  our  way  to  a  universal  system  of  manual  education : 

1.  The  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  universal  elementary  education.  Not  the 
utility  merely,  nor  the  advantage,  nor  the  propriety,  but  the  absolute  necessity  of 
educating  the  intellect  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  rulers  of  the  Republic. 

3.  The  conviction  that  private  and  individual  efforts  are  totally  inadequate  to  the 
work  of  universal  education. 

3.  The  acknowledgment  that  the  public  money  may  rightfully  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  that  under  certain  circumstances  it  becomes  a  duty  so  to  use  it. 

THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  MUST  ADVANCE  BY  SIMILAR  STEPS. 

Industrial  education  cannot  have  a  beginning  until  the  same  propositions  are 
admitted  with  reference  to  it.  The  education  of  the  hand  must  be  recognized  to  be 
just  as  necessary  as  the  education  of  the  head.  When  this.is  once  accepted  the  other 
propositions — the  inadequacy  of  individual  efforts  and  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
people  in  their  coUestive  capacity  to  do  what  the  individual  has  failed  to  do — will 
soon  become  apparent.  *  «  *  The  urgent  necessity  of  manual  education  has  not 
yet  been  f  uUy  admitted,  and  yet  every  valid  argument  in  favor  of  educating  the  head 
at  the  public  expense  may  be  urged  with  equal  force  in  behalf  of  the  education  of 
the  hand.  Is  it  necessary  for  every  free  citizen  to  know  how  to  vote?  It  is  equally 
necessary  for  him  to  know  how  to  earn  his  Uving.  Is  ignorance  dangerous  to  the 
conmion wealth?  Equally  dangerous  is  idleness.  *  *  *  In  like  manner  every  ob- 
jection which  has  been  made  against  manual  education  has  already  been  urged 
against  intellectual  education,  and  has  been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  want- 
jjjg_  *  *  *  rpjjg  people  must  be  made  to  feel  and  know  that  against  organized  idle- 
ness and  vice  there  is  but  one  sure  protection,  the  organization  of  skilled  and  honor- 
able Tabor.  The  common  school  can  no  longer  save  us  unless  it  is  supplemented  by 
the  common  workshop.  The  rewards  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  were 
promised  to  good  scholarship  must  now  be  paid  to  good  workmanship,  founded  upon 
sufficient  scholarship.  The  battle  of  the  schools  must  be  fought  once  more,  but  this 
time  for  the  training  of  the  hand  in  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  Of 
old  it  was  claimed  that  parents  had  a  right  to  bring  up  their  children  in  ignorance.if 
they  chose ;  but  public  opinion  said.  No!  for  Ignorance  in  the  masses  means  death  to 
the  commonwealth.  To-day  you  will  be  told  that  parents  have  a  right  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  idleness  if  they  choose.  But  the  voxpopuli  will  again  be  heard  to 
thunder,  No !  for  the  idleness  of  the  masses  would  be  fatal  to  the  Republic.  It  was 
said  of  old  in  relation  to  elementary  education :  "  Let  it  alone ;  it  will  regulate  it- 
self ;  men  are  moved  by  self-interest,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  parents  to  educate  their 
children ;  the  parental  relation  must  not  be  assumed,  parental  functions  must  not 
be  discharged  by  the  State  ;  if  the  State  should  teach  children  to  read  it  would  be 
equally  botind  to  supply  them  with  literature  on  which  to  exercise  their  faculty 
after  they  have  learned  to  read,  which  would  be  agrarianism,  communism,  Fourier- 
ism,  or  some  worse  ism."  But  all  this  special  pleading  was  answered  by  a  simple 
statement  of  fact.  The  parents  did  not  educate  their  children.  According  to  all 
the  rules  of  the  political  and  social  economists  they  ought  to  have  done  so,  but  in 
fact  they  did  not.    The  State,  then,  was  obliged  to  step  in  and  perform  the  duties 
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which  the  parents,  had  neglected.  *  *  *  In  Uke  manner,  though  mterest  and 
duty  and  parental  affection  all  combine  to  enforce  on  parents  the  duty  of  bringing 
up  their  children  to  some  form  of  productive  labor,  yet  the  obligation  is  largely  dis- 
regarded, and  the  neglect  is  greatest  just  where  it  can  be  most  hurtful — in  our  large 
cities.  But  the  safety  of  the  country  demands  the  suppression  of  idleness  and  the 
encouragement  of  industry  by  elevating  manual  labor  to  its  proper  rank  among 
human  employments,  and  the  State  must,  for  her  own  protection,  assume  the 
responsibilities  which  the  parent  has  disregarded. 


PRACTICAL   SUGOBSTIONS. 

In  conclusion,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  hour?  What  can  practical  teachers  and 
directors  of  educational  affairs  do  to  aid  in  this  beginning  of  industrial  education  ? 

1.  We  can  aid  inihe  dissemination  of  sound  theoretical  views  on  this  subject, 
using  the  newspaper  and  the  periodical  press  as  our  instruments. 

3.  We  can  insist  that  drawing  (which  holds  the  same  place  in  industrial  as  read- 
ing does  in  intellectual  education)  shall  be  efficiently  taught  in  every  school  and  in 
every  grade. 

3.  Those  forms  of  practical  work  which  can  be  introduced  inte  our  present  schools 
without  causing  confusion  should  be  encouraged.  It  is  hard  to  find  work  of  this 
kind  for  boys.  Probably  some  kind  of  wood- work — cutting,  fitting,  carving — might 
be  done  as  a  home  exercise,  instead  of  the  burdensome  and  useless  memory  tasks. 
But  girls  can  be  taught  to  sew,  darn,  knit,  patch,  cut,  and  fit  in  a  series  of  practical 
lessons  as  closely  graded  as  the  lessons  in  a  series  of  reading.books. 

Lastly,  we  may  be  able  to  aid  in  establishing,  in  one  or  more  cities  where  the 
means  can  be  procured  by  private  subscription,  a  workshop  after  the  Russian 
model,  which,  for  industrial  training,  shall  be  to  the  graduate  of  the  elementary 
school  what  the  high  school  or  college  now  is  for  intellectual  training. 

'All  this  being  accomplished,  we  may  not  even  have  made  a  real  beginning  of 
manual  education,  for  that  cannot  be_  achieved  without  a  long  and  hard-fought 
battle;  but  we  shall  have  made  a  reconnoissance  in  force  which  will  reveal  the 
strength  of  the  enemy's  position  and  show  us  where  to  plant  our  guns  and  how  to 
marshal  our  forces. 

As  already  stated,  the  school  authorities  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
a  few  years  after  the  delivering  of  these  addresses,  undertook  the 
duty  of  devising  a  practical  plan  for  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  education  in  their  public 
schools;  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  establishing  a 
special  school  with  this  feature  incorporated,  as  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Newell  in  the  addresses  just  quoted. 

An  account  of  this  school,  which  is  possibly  to  be  the  precursor 
and  type  of  a  distinctive  class  of  future  high  schools  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  of  this  country,  is  given  i^  de- 
tail in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

MR.    LBLAND'S   EXPERIMENTS  IN   PHILADELPHIA. 

In  Philadelphia  the  problem  of  affording  to  public  school  children 

training  in  industrial  arts  has  been  approached  from  yet  another 

quarter.    Mr.  Charles  Godfrey  Leland  the  well  known  author  began 

there,  some  years  since,  an  experiment  in  instructing  children  in 
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minor  artistic  industries,  which '  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
school  authorities.  He  has  since  been  supervising  the  conducting  of 
special  classes  of  scholars  from  the  public  schools,  in  the  Hollings- 
worth  School  Building,  next  door  to  the  Academy  of  Music,  Broad 
street,  Philadelphia.  An  interesting  account  of  his  methods,  taken 
from  an  illustrated  article  contributed  by  himself  to  the  Century 
Magazine,  October,  1882,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  Report, 
together  with  extracts  from  his  letters  to  the  present  writer  further 
elucidating  his  plan.*  As  a  full  account  of  his  theory  and  methods 
was,  in  1882,  issued  as  a  circular  by  this  Bureau,!  which  was  widely 
distributed,  the  following  brief  statement,  made  in  a  note  received 
from  Mr.  Leland,  under  date  of  October,  1882,  must  here  suffice: 

1.  I  would  make  hand  work  a  part  of  all  education  in  all  schools,  from  infancy 
onward. 

3.  That,  in  the  main,  decorative  art,  as  specially  combining  ease  with  utility, 
should  be  the  iirst  industrial  work  taught  in  schools. 

3.  That  simple  decorative  outline  design  may  be  taught  in  far  less  time  than  is 
generally  required  to  learn  copying  by  the  old  method,  and  that  when  this  is  ac- 
quired, all  kinds  of  decorative  art,  except  painting,  may  be  learned  as  almost  one 
and  the  same  thing,  rudimentary  panel  carving,  embossing,  stenciling,  etc.,  being 
merely  outline  drawing  carried  out  with  different  implements. 

Even  painting  is  simplified  by  leading  the  pupil  up  from  outline  through  mono- 
chromes to  blending. 

That  this  is  all  simply  practical  may  be  seen  by  visiting  the  school,  where  every- 
thing I  have  set  forth  in  these  propositions  may  be  seendn  practice. 

-As  did  Frobel  in  his  creation  of  the  kindergarten,  Mr.  Leland 
avails  himself  of  the  child's  eager  curiosity  and  innate  delight  in 
construction,  and  also  of  the  natural  preference  for  lines  of  grace 
and  beauty  when  once  those  lines  are  recognized. 

That  some  remarkable  results  have  been  attained  through  his 
methods  seems  clear.  Whether  this  plan  can  wisely  be  generally 
substituted  in  the  schools  for  the  thorough  course,  of  training  in 
industrial  art  drawing,  contemplated  in  the  Walter  Smith  and  other 
similar  systems,  may  well  be  doubted.  On  the  other  hand,  for  many 
children  at  least,  this  training  in  the  manipulation  of  the  processes  of 
the  "  Minor  Arts  "  seems  to  promise  quite  as  much  in  the  development 
of  dexterity  and  in  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  artistic  qualities, 
as  is  o'ffered  by  the  training  in  carpentering  and  bl:icksmithing,  just 
now  so  popular. 

ARTISTIC  TRAINING  DESIRABLE. 

It  is  art- workers — workers  capable  of  making  beautiful  articles 
like  those  new  so  universally  imported  from  other  countries  because 

*See  Mr.  Leland's  experiment — "Hand  Work  in  Public  Schools,"  Appendix K. 
t  Circular  of  Information  Of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  4,  1883.     Industrial 
iift  in  ^bools,  by  Charles  G.  Leland,  of  Philadelphia,  pp.  37, 
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they  cannot  be  made  here— of  which  the  United  States  is  most  in 
need.  However,  there  is  little  danger  of  too  much  activity  in  these 
endeavors  to  reach  a  practicable  solution  of  the  problem,  if  only 
the  various  methods  and  experiments  are  critically  and  wisely  ex- 
amined and  coolly  tested.  While  there  is,  undoubtedly,  some  hest 
way  to  teach  any  art  or  industry,  and  while  a  modest  obedience  to 

'the  leadings  and  suggestions  of  nature  may  direct  the  teacher  to 
the  discovery  and  use  of  simpler  methods  by  which  the  faculties 
and  taste  of  the  child  shall  be  more  readily  developed,  so  that  it 
shall  seem  to  acquire  insensibly  and  without  effort  much  that 
would  otherwise  only  be  gained  by  great  exertion;  still,  after  admit- 
ting all  this,  there  should  be  great  hesitancy  in  abandoning  thorough 
training  in  the  elementary  knowledge  and  practice  of  any  art,  for 
such  methods  as  seem  to  reach  results  with  surprising  ease,  lest  the 
sure  knowledge,  upon  which  future  progress  can  alone  Le  based,  shall 
prove  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  a  superficial  facility  of  execution 
which  arises  solely  from  the  simplest  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  im- 
itation. 

If  dexterity  of  copying  given  forms  in  clay,  of  hammering  out 
easy  patterns  in  brass,  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  thorough 
grounding  in  ,the  essential  elementary  principles  of  art,  needed  alike 
by  artist  and  artisan,  then  great  mischief  may  result  from  a  preva- 
lence of  these  well-intentioned  efforts;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
•they  are  rightly  estimated,  they  may  be  made  useful  and  profitable. 
It  will  be  well  for  all  dilettanti  patrons  of  art  and  would-be  ama- 
teur artists,  of  whom  there  are  many,  to  remember  that,  in  Art  as  in 
Literature,  there  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge;  and  that  any  plan  of 

.  art  instruction  which  recommends  itself  as  wonderfully  easy  of  acqui- 
sition, invites  distrust.  To  learn  to  draw  correctly  is  the  only  sure 
foundation,  and  this  is  not  acquired  "in  twelve  easy  lessons."  So  far 
as  all  these  experiments  in  special  training  in  industries  or  arts,  are 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  fitness  for  adoption  in 
the  public  schools,  they  are  of  value ;  for,  in  any  event,  it  will  be 

-  profitable  to  learn  definitely  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  the  public  schools.  That  elementary  drawing  can  be  suc- 
cessfully taught  in  all  public  schools  has  been  demonstrated ;  that 
definite  training  in  the  mechanic  arts  can  be  taught  to  older  boys  in 
special  schools  has  also  been  shown;  that  young  children  can  be 
readily  taught  to  make  beautiful  and  salable  objects,  Mr.  Leland 
affirms.    How  much  of  all  this  training  in  productive  skill  can  wisely 

'  be  embodied  in  or  annexed  to  the  public  school  systems,  is  the  prob- 
lem at  present  awaiting  solution. 
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CHAPTER  rV. 

THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIO  30S00LS. 

The  recent  growth  of  the  movement  for  industrial  training  in  common  schools — 
This  movement  a  logical  outcome  of  the  successful  introduction  of  drawing — 
As  such  its  discussion  is  germane  to  this  Report;  even  though  it  has  no  direct  re- 
lation to  the  development  of  artistic  industries — The  era  of  Industrial  Democracy 
had  its  birth  in  the  modern  investigations  of  natural  phenomena  as  begun  a  cen- 
tury or  more  ago. — Contests  between  countries  for  supremacy  in  industries  char- 
acterize the  new  era — The  first  World's  Fair  in  Hyde  Park  an  ei-a  making  event  — 
The  new  art  educational  movement  in  America  dates  from  1870 — This  move- 
ment largely  due  to  the  three  distinguished  men  whose  eflforts  are  i-ecited  in  Part 
I  of  this  Report — The  present  demand  for  definite  industrial  training  in  schools, 
a  second  step  in  the  movement  then  begun — What  was  shown  by  the  first  step — 
How  the  Centennial  made  the  movement  general  throughout  the  country  —  The 
Boston  experiment  of  1870  marks  the  dawn  of  the  new  era. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  PHASE  OP  THE  MOVEMENT. 

During  the  three  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  chapters  imme- 
diately preceding  this  were  written  the  subjects  of  "Manual  Train- 
ing "  and  kindred  topics  relating  to  the  possibilities  of  adapting  va- 
rious methods  of  industrial  education  to  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
schools,  have  occupied  the  attention  of  educators,  and  the  public,  to 
an  extent  hitherto  unprecedented. 

This  movement  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  as  stated  iu  the 
opening  sentences  of  Part  I  of  this  Report,  simply  the  logical  out- 
come of  the  experiment  of  introducing  instruction  in  industrial  art 
drawing  in  the  public  schools,  initiated  by  the  calling  of  Walter 
Smith  to  Massachusetts  in  1870.  It  is,  therefore,  germane  to  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Report,  although  not  solely  artistic  in  its  present  develop- 
ment. 

This  second  volume  of  the  Report  was  prepared  for  the  press  and 
designed  to  be  issued  simultaneously  with  Part  I,  but  it  was  found 
to  be  impracticable  to  so  issue  it,  because,  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
force  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  requisite  proof-reading  could 
not  then  be  done. 

This  volume,  had  it  then  appeared,  would  not  have  included  any 
account  of  work  in  the  public  schools,  as  that  phase  of  the  subject 
was  fully  given  in  Part  I.  While  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  con- 
tinue the  history  of  the  progress  in  the  introduction  of  drawing  in, 
the  public  schools,  begun  in  the  previous  volume,  it  has,  nevertheless, 
seemed  proper  to  give  in  an  appendix  such  materials  as  show  the 
most  recent  phases  of  that  movement.      The  programmes  of  the. 
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courses  of  drawing  now  used  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School, 
and  other  public  schools  of  the  State,  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Carter,  State  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  are  so 
given. 

THE   PLAN   OF  THE   CHAPTERS   ON  INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION. 

For  the  reasons  suggested,  some  accounts  of  the  contemporary" 
movements  for  the  introduction  in  public  schools  of  industrial  train- 
ing, not  necessarily  artistic,  ■wHl  be  given  in  the  following  chapters. 

As  this  is  a  new  departure  in  educational  methods,  it  has  seemed 
desirable  to  show  the  growth  and  changes  of  opinions;  for  the  move- 
ment is  necessarily  based  upon  the  perception,  by  the  educators  and 
the  public,  of  the  desirableness  of  some  changes  in  methods;  while 
the  nature,  extent,  and  manner  of  the  changes  are  all  in  question  and 
proper  subjects  of  discussion.  So  that  it  seems  desirable  that  the 
various  steps  by  which  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  in  such  com- 
munities as  have  taken  some  decided  action,  should  be  given  at  length 
for  the  information  of  others  contemplating  action  in  similar  direc- 
tions. For  this  reason  public  official  reports,  as  well  as  direct  com- 
munications made  to  this  Bureau,  are  freely  quoted  at  length  in  the 
Appendices.  It  is  hoped  that  sufficient  material  for  tracing  histor- 
fically  the  inception  and  progress  of  this  important  educational  move- 
ment in  the  United  Siates,  will  there  be  found;  as  well  as  an  adequate 
;showing  of  the  arguments  used  byboth^parties  to  the  discussion. 
iFulness  and  accuracy,  rather  than  brevity,  have  been  sought  in  the 
compilation  from  the  various  authorities  there  given. 

It  has  been  said,  by  one  experienced  in  observing  the  results  of 
legislation,  that  the  unforeseen,  indirect,  and  far-reaching  influence 
of  any  law  was  much  greater,  and  often  far  other,  than  the  inten- 
tional results  sought  by  its  enactment.  Perhaps  the  recent  "Inter- 
state Commerce"  law  may  be  instanced  as  in  point.  However  this 
may  be  as  applied  to  man's  enactments,  it  is  unquestionably  true  .in 
relation  to  the  results  of  his  discoveries  in  the  realms  of  nature  when 
he  has  once  set  his  new-found  servitors  to  work !  Who,  for  instance, 
.could  have  foreseen  that  Galvani,  experimenting  with  the  legs  of 
frogs  in  his  laboratory  in  Italy ;  "Watt,  dreamily  watching  the  tea- 
-kettle by  the  cottage  hearth  in  England ;  Franklin,  kite-flying  in  the 
Philadelphia  fields ;  Fulton,  whittling  out  the  model  of  the  strange, 
sailless  craft  he  was  to  launch  on  the  Hudson ;  or  Morse,  stringing 
wires  around  the  walls  of  his  studio  in  New  York,  were,  each  and 
all  of  -them,  busy  with  that  which  would  affect  for  ages  all  the  after 
development  of  civilization;  and  influence  the  lives  of  men  and  the 
destinies  of  nations,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  did  the  decisive 
defeat  and  victory  of  Waterloo  ?  Yet  the  discovery  and  utilization 
•of  the  powers  of  steam  and  of  electricity  have  not  only  revolutionized 
ihe  world  of  matter,  but  of  ideas  ! 
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r  ADVENT   OF   THE   INDUSTRIAL   ERA. 

The  era  ©f  Industrial  Democracy  was  made  possible  by  these  mod- 
est, patient  students  of  nature.  As  soon  as  the  advance  in  material 
development  due  to  their  discoveries  began  to  be  realized,  the  male 
inhabitants  either  of  kingdoms  or  republics,  who  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  only  as  possible  soldiers,  began  to  be  respected  as  pro- 
ducers— active  factors  in  the  production  of  the  resources  of  wealth 
and  power  of  the  country.  The  new  contests  between  countries 
gradually  became  contests  between  the  art,  skill,  and  industry  of 
their  respective  peoples.  Not  that  wars  have  ceased,  or  that  arms 
are  laid  aside,  but  that  the  arts  of  industry,  the  avocations  of  peace, 
begin  to  be  recognized  as  legitimate  fields  in  which  the  interests  of 
nations  are  to  be  contested.  The  Rulers  are  alert  to  impress  all  dis- 
coveries in  the  arts  into  the  service  of  war,  and  are  prompt  in  util- 
izing all  inventions  in  the  industries  for  warlike  preparations.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  grows  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  skilled  artisan 
is  rising  in  the  scale  of  importance,  while  the  warrior  is  valued  more 
and  more  because  he  may  be  t^ie  protector  of  the  workman,  and  of 
the  precious  things  his  art  has  produced.  The  World's  Fairs  are  rec- 
ognized as  the  arenas  in  which  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  of  nations 
are  to  be  won.  The  moment  that  it  was  seen  that  commercial  su- 
premacy was  based  upon  industrial  superiority,  the  new  era  was  inau- 
gurated. This  was  first  clearly  seen  at  the  first  great  "  World's  Fair" 
which  was  held  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851.  National  efforts  to  promote 
technical  industrial  education  on  a  large  scale  date  from  that  event. 
The  rise  of  the  Mediaeval  Renaissance  does  not  more  clearly  date  from 
the  discovery  of  the  classic  manuscripts  than  does  this  modern  era 
of  the  European  renaissance  of  artistic  industries  from  this  great 
fair.  The  traditions  of  Art  Industries  had,  it  is  true,  never  been 
wholly  lost  in  France,  but  the  beginning  of  that  general  movement, 
which  embraces  all  the  European  States,  which  led  Russia  to  re-cre- 
ate Byzantine  Art,  and  England  to  discover  new  Regions  of  Art,  and 
which  has  begun  to  be  felt  even  in  these  United  States,  can  be  defi- 
nitely traced  to  that  time  of  the  uplifting  of  ihe  strange,  gleaming, 
crystal  dome  above  the  elms  of  the  London  park. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OP  DRAWING  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  beginning  of  the  modern  art 'educational  movement  in  the 
United  States  can  be  as  definitely  assigned  to  the  year  1870. 

By  a  melancholy  coincidence  which  groups  the  termination  of  the 
lives  of  the  three  remarkable  men  by  whom  this  great  educational 
reformation  was  begun,  within  a  few  short  months  of  each  other,  the 
close  of  the  first  period  of  this  movement,  destined  to  exert  immeas- 
urable influence  over  the  future  of  America,  can  be  fixed  as  in  1886. 

In  common  with  Dr.  Philbrick  and  Mr.  Perkins,  Professor  Smith 
regarded  the  introduction  of  industrial  art  drawing  in  the  schools  as 
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but  the  beginning  of  the  movement  for  the  industrial  art  education 
of  the  American  people,  as  his  published  addresses  testify. 

The  great  movement  in  the  United  States  which  these  three  men 
definitely  organized,  and  of  the  development  of  which  they  had  a  far- 
sighted,  comprehensive  view,  may  be  said  to  have  already  fairly  en- 
tered upon  the  second  period  of  its  development,  no  longer  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  public  schools. 

THE  RELATION   OF  DRAWING  TO   THE   PRESENT   MOVEMENT. 

It  is  because  all  training  in  industrial  education  that  can  be  given 
in  the  public  schools  as  they  now  exist,  or  in  any  new  class  of 
schools  that  may  be  established  with  that  direct  purpose,  must,  of 
necessity,  be  based  on  the  thorough  grounding  of  the  pupils  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  elementary  industrial  art  drawing  of  like 
character  with  that  first  successfully  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Massachusetts  under  the  directorship  of  Professor  Walter  Smith,  that 
the  present  widespread  movement  is  termed  a  second  step  in  the  new 
educational  Advance. 

The  attempts  to  introduce  the  new  study  of  drawing  met  with  every 
phase  of  opposition,  and  it  was  not  till  the  experiment  had  won  as- 
sured success  in  Boston,  *and  in  neighboring  towns,  that  the  difficul- 
ties attending  its  general  introduction  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  began  to  diminish.  However,  at  the  same  time 'there  were,  in 
some  cities  and  towns  in  other  States,  wide-awake  educators  who  re- 
alized at  once  the  value  of  the  new  method  and  made  haste  to  adopt 
it ;  so  that  the  movement  was  soon  practically  begun  in  several  cen- 
tres in  different  parts  of  the  country,  notably  in  Portland,  Me.,  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  Milwaukee,  and  in  St.  Louis. 

What  these  three  men  in  Massachusetts  did,  was  to  demonstrate, 
beyond  cavil,  that  it  is  as  possible  in  the  same  time  to  teach  a  subject, 
by.  means  of  drawings  and  objects  shown  and  explained  by  a  teacher 
to  a  class,  to  many  pupils  simultaneously,  as  it  is  to  teach  the  same 
thing  to  a  single  pupil.  The  effect  of  this  discovery  was  at  once  to 
multiply  indefinitely  the  power  and  capacity  of  the  public  school. 
For  not  only  was  this  true  of  instruction  in  drawing  and  in  writing, 
the  studies  which  before  had  been  thought  to  need  the  particular 
devotion  of  the  teacher  to  the  individual  pupil,  but  it  was  found 
applicable  to  many  other  studies  and  to  afford  great  facilities  to 
teachers  in  illustrating  many  topics. 

If  industrial  art  drawing  had  no  other  value  than  to  have  furnished 
this  proof  of  the  facility  of  general  instriiction  to  classes,  instead  of 
to  individual  pupils ;  it  would  have  fully  justified  all  the  cost  of  its 
introduction  in  the  schools,  in  money,  time,  and  effort.  Much  be- 
sides this  was  effected  by  the  proof  that  the  study  of  industrial  art 
drawing  demanded  no  special  faculty  on  the  part  of  either  pupil  or 
.teacher,  but  could  be  taught  to  all  by  the  regular  teachers  of  the 
schools,  after  a, little  pr«liminary  training  of  the  teachers  themselves 
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in  classes.  It  was  long  before  the  popular  impression  that  drawing 
merely  meant  picture-making,  and  that  the  ability  to  draw  was  a 
special  gift  of  ^genius,  could  be  corrected ;  but  this  was  gradually 
effected  by  repep,ted  public  exhibitions  of  the  work  done  by  all  the 
pupils  of  a  school,  or  of  all  the  schools  of  a  town  or  city,  where  it 
was  shown  that  every  child  whose  eyes  and  fingers  were  uninjured 
could  learn' to  draw.  The  object  of  the  study,  which  was  to  train 
the  eye  and  the  hand— the  one  to  accuracy  of  seeing,  the  other  to 
facility  of  execution  and  exactness  of  statement — began  slowly  to  be 
understood. 

The  value  of  a  thorough  training  in  industrial  art  drawing  has 
at  last  become  so  generally  recognized  as  to  call  for  little  argument. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  discussions  about  the  further  develop- 
/ment  of  industrial  education  that  the  pupils  have  been  taught  the 
elements  of  drawing;  just  as,  in  discussions' about  new  text-books, 
their  ability  to  read  is  assumed.  It  was  far  otherwise  in  the  begin- 
ning. All  through  the  early  years  of  the  decade  from  1870  to  1880 
there  were  very  few  individuals,  and  fewer  school  officials,  in  cities 
and  towns,  who  were  in  the  least  aware  of  the  usefulness  of  this 
study.  The  very  places  in  which  the  most  zealous  advocacy  for 
manual  training  in  schools  and  for  the  adoption  of  all  forms  of 
industrial  education  is  now  found  were  only,  after  long-continued 
efforts,  led  to  allow  the  experiment  of  teaching  drawing  in  their 
public  schools  to  be  tried.  However,  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia  in  1876  worked  wonders  in  the  general  diffusion  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  possible  value  of  this  industrial  art  education ;  for' 
the  American  people  then  first  saw  into  how  large  a  share  of  the 
manufactures  and  arts  of  mankind  this  application  of  art  to  mate- 
rial enters ;  first  learned  how  values  were  enhanced  by  art,  and  began 
to  realize  how  art  ennobles  labor. 

They  saw  also,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  collections  shown  there  of  the 
industrial  art  dra-W-ings  made  by  the  school  children  of  Massachu- 
setts, by  what  methods,  and  with  what  results,  the  teaching  of  this 
new  study  could  be  effected.  More  than  this,  the  pupils'  work  in 
applied  mechanics,  shown  by  the  Russian  schools,  illustrating  the  re- 
sults of  giving  definite  instruction,  in  a  systematic  course,  to  artisans, 
was  there  first  seen,  and  the  idea  of  the  "  Manual  Trainmg  School," 
since  so  admirably  exemplified  in  the  St.  Louis  and  the  Boston  schools, 
modelled  after  the  Russian  plan,  was  familiarized  to  American  educa- 
tors; thus,  the  sure  foundation  for  a  further  advance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  education  was  laid. 

As  soon  as  the  success  of  this  attempt  to  begin  the  elementary 
training  of  the  eye  and  hand  in  the  public  schools  was  satisfactorily 
established,  it  was  evident  that  a  new  and  valuable  means  of  educa- ' 
tion  had  come  into  use.     Educators  eagerly  adopted  and  experi- 
mented with  the  new  methods,  some  looking  at  them  only  with  a 
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view  to  their  application  in  the  art  of  teaching,  their  pedagogic 
value;  others,  the  majority,  seeing  in  them  the  means  of  giving  a 
more  directly  practical  turn  to  the  training  in  the  public  schools. 
The  demand  for  this  more  practical  education  has  been  rapidly 
growing,  and  in  these  new  studies  were  found  the  first  practical  sug- 
gestions for.  so  modifying  the  old  methods  of  school  education  as  to 
adaptthem  to  the  new  demands.  In  common  with  all  germinal  ideas 
they  were  found  capable  of  various  applications  and  of  indefinite 
development.  It  was  the  recognition  of  this  potentiality  that  led 
Dr.  Philbrick  and  Mr.  Perkins  to  desire  and  secure  their  introduction. 

When  it  is  seen  how  truly  the  present  interest  in  industrial  train- 
ing is  the  legitimate  result  of  the  introduction  of  industrial  art  draw- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  that,  but  for  this  pio- 
neer work  in  thus  clearing  the  way  and  laying  the  sure  beginningg 
of  general  technical  training  in  this  country,  the  great  Philadelphia 
Exhibition  must  have  failed  of  any  direct  practical  bearing  upon 
our  education,  or  our  industries,  other  than  to  greatly  stimulate  the 
buying  of  foreign  art  manufactures ;  the  magnitude  of  the  services 
rendered  to  the  whole  country  by  the  three  men  who  originated  the 
plan,  and  effected  the  introduction  of  the  practical  study  of  industrial 
art  drawing  in  the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts,  in  1870,  begins 
to  assume  larger  and  grander  proportions. 

That  the  practical  value  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  splendid  displays  of  their  art  industries 
by  the  nations  of  the  world  at  Philadelphia  was  greatly  enhanced 
owing  to  the  direct  interest  in  industrial  art  training,  begun  in  Boston 
six  years  before  and  rapidly  developing  in  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and 
elsewhere,  may  safely  be  assumed ;  because  the  industrial  value  to  a 
people  of  the  sight  of  such  varied  museum  collections  as  were  shown 
at  the  Centennial,  is  not  mainly  derived  from  the  pleasure  given  to 
the  mere  sightseer,  but  is  owing  to  the  opportunities  thus  afforded 
to  practical  designers  and  artificers  for  thorough  study  of  the  works 
shown;  for,  as  Emerson  sagely  says,  "  No  matter  how  much  facility 
of  idle  seeing  a  man  has,  the  step  from  knowing  to  doing  is  rarely 
taken."  It  was  in  this  Exhibition,  that  the  utility  of  such  training 
in  the  artistic  industries  was  first  made  known  to  large  numbers  of 
Americans ;  it  was  here,  also,  that  the  methods  of  successful  teach- 
ing in  the  elements  of  these  arts  were  first  shown  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  is  of  interest  thus  to  be  able,  sometimes,  as  in  this  instance, 
to  trace  great  results  to  their  causes. 

This  movement  was  the  true  dawn  of  the  new  era  of  the  industrial 
art  development  of  America,  \^hich  was  apparently  ushered  in  by  the 
CenteiBliial  Exhibition;  nor,  if  the  movement  which  has  gone  steadily^ 
forward  from  those  early  days  in  Boston  meets  with  no  unforeseen  in- 
terruption, will  the  term  "  era  "  seem  inappropriate. 
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Gharacteristics  of  the  new  departure.        i 

I'he  awakening  of  interest  in  Technical  Education  due  to  the  modern  development 
of  Science — The  new  era  only  made  possible  by  the  changed  relations  between 
pUpil  and  teaoher^^The  pupil  transformed  from  a  passive  recipient  to  an  active 
searcher  after  knowledge^ — Agassiz  in  Cambridge  and  Newell  in  Baltimore  pion- 
eers in  this  revolution — The  Japanese  method  of  learning  to  draw  from  natural 
objects — The  laboratory  system  essentially  the  same  in  the  university  and  the 
kindergarten — The  identity  of  action  of  the  laws  of  nature  recognized — ■"Alter- 
nation of  employment "  the  key-note  of  these  new  educational  methods — Presi- 
dent Walker's  talk  to  the  Boston  School  Committee  about  Arithmetic — The  lesson 
Mr.,  Leland  learned  while  watching  Cairene  children  making  trinkets — Some 
suggestions  concerning  school  exliibitions  of  articles  made  by  American  school 
children. 

THE  NEW   EDUCATIONAL   MOVEMENT   THE   CHILD   OP   SCIENCE. 

The  widespread  interest  in  the  subject  of  industrial  education, 
which  has  apparently  so  suddenly  sprung  up  all  over  the  United 
States,  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  a  new 
movement,  long  in  unnoted  preparation,  sometimes  displays  surpris- 
ing extent  and  power.  The  increased  space  and  consideration  given 
by  all  public  journals,  during  the  past  three  years,  to  the  class  of  sub- 
■  jects  bearing  upon  the  relations  of  education  to  the  industries  of  the 
country,  furnish  a  sure  indication  of  the  extent  of  popular  interest. 
These  relations  are  as  varied  as  are  the  several  institutions  of  learning 
and  the  different  industries  and  arts. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  interest  in  technical  education 
throughout  the  world  had  their  inception  in  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  Science,  which  first  began  to  be  a  recognized  factor  in  human 
life  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  which,  moving  with  ever-accelerating 
impulse,  has,  by  means  of  continuous  discoveries  and  inventions, 
revolutionized  the  world's  industries  and  ameliorated  the  condi- 
tions of  living  in  a  thousand  ways,  often  almost  unnoted.  How 
speedily  the  new  conveniences  banish  even  the  memory  of  the  old 
makeshifts,  is  wittily  shown  in  the  story  told  by  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen, called  "The  Magic  Goloshes,"  by  putting  on  which  the 
wearer,  who  had  been  praising  the  former  times  and  railing  against 
modern  ways,  found  himself,  on  stepping  out  of  the  warm,  well- 
lighted  house  of  his  friend  at  midnight,  in  the  filthy,  dimly-lighted 
streets  of  Stockholm  as  they  had  been  a  century  before,  in  the  good 
old  times  he  was  praising,  and  speedily  recanted  his  heresies.     It  is  a 
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story  whose  virtue  "lies  in  its  application,"  and  should  be  read  to  all 
grumblers  who  persist  in  disparaging  the  leaden  Present  in  contrast 
with  a  fancied  golden  Past. 

SCIENTIFIC  METHODS  ADOPTED. 

The  new  era  in  education  was  only  made  possible  when  educators 
began  to  set  the  pupil  to  investigating  and  proving  a  subject  for  him- 
self, instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  lecturing  to  him  about  it. 

When  Agassiz,  in  Cambridge,  first  set  his  young  naturalists  to  find 
out  for  themselves  the  peculiarities  of  the  specimens  before  them, 
and  Newell,  in  Baltimore,  some  thirty  years  ago,  set  his  pupils  in 
natural  philosophy  and  in  chemistry  to  making  the  experiments 
themselves  instead  of  listlessly  looking  on  while  the  teacher  experi^ 
mented — when,  in  other  words,  the  pupils  of  these  two  great  teachers 
were  thus  transformed  into  being  themselves  active  seekers  after 
knowledge,  instead  of  remaining  simply  passive  recipients  of  ex 
cathedra  statements,  which  had  before  been  thought  to  be  the  nor- 
mal attitude  of  the  pupil  mind — ^the  new  era  was,  for  them,  already 
begun. 

During  a  conversation  recently  with  a  distinguished  educator  the 
opinion  was  by  him  expressed  that  the  new  movement  in  education 
really  began  with  the  introduction  of  Colburn'o  Mental  Arithmetic, 
by  which  the  pupil  was  called  on  to  reflect  upon  and  then  explain 
the  processes  by  which  his  conclusions  were  reached. 

The  plan  of  Agassiz  in  putting  a  fish,  crab,  or  other  natural  speci- 
men before  the  new  pupil,  and  setting  him  to  study  and  describe  it, 
resulting  generally  in  surprising  the  student  by  letting  him  find  out 
how  little  in  amount  and  how  incorrectly  in  fact  his  untrained  eye 
could  see  in  the  object  before  him,  when  compared  with  what,  imder 
the  master's  training,  he  eventually  found  was  there  to  be  seen,  is 
exactly  the  Japanese  method  of  art  training,  as  described.  There 
the  pupil  is  set,  without  pencil  or  paper  or  any  drawing  material,  to 
study  the  bird,  or  object  selected,  nor  is  he  permitted  to  attempt  to 
draw  it  till  he  is  certain  that  he  knows  it — a  process  to  which  some- 
times days  are  given. 

This,  then,  explains  the  wonderful  effects  of  life  and  movement 
produced  by  a  few  simple  strokes  of  the  brush  oi^  pen  in  the  hands  of 
the  artists  of  Japan. 

THE  MODERN   LABORATORY   PLAN   OF   STUDY. 

The  laboratory  system,  by  which  scientific  studies  are  now  pursued 
in  all  the  best  universities  and  schools  of  technology  is,  in  its  essen- 
tial methods,  one  with  the  new  methods  already  begun  and  proposed 
in  the  public  schools.  Remote  as  may  at  first  sight  seem  any  pos- 
sible relations  between  the  methods  of  the  Kindergartners  and  those 
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followed  by  youtMtil  investigators  in  the  physical  laboratories  of 
Yale,  Harvard,  or  Johns  Hopkins,  they  are,  nevertheless,  based  on 
the  same  principles.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  industrial  drawing,  of  the  modifications  and  developments  of 
this  study  during  the  past  three  years,  and  of  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion adopted  in  the  new  manual  traiuing  schools  will  show  that  they 
are  all,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  based  on  the  same  general  truth 
which  is  the  basis  not  only  of  the  investigations  of  nature  undertaken 
by  all  modem  scientists,  but  as  well  of  all  methodical  trainiag  in  the 
technology  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Increased  knowledge,  to-day,  of  psychology  and  of  physiology 
ought  to  render  impossible  repetitions  of  some  of  the  mistakes  of 
earlier  educators,  sinc«  the  laws  of  the  development  of  mind  and 
body  are  better  understood.  The  identity  of  action  of  natural  laws, 
under  whatever  disguises  of  differing  phenomena  or  seeming  antag- 
onistic conditions  they  may  assume  throughout  the  vast  realms  of 
nature,  begins  to  be  recognized. 

So  much  food,  so  much  force :  is  a  law  which  applies  equally  to  the 
steam  engine  and  to  the  human  being.  This  force  can  be  exerted  for 
a  shorter  time  with  greater  intensity;  or  with  less  power  for  a  longer 
time.  It  is  the  same  force ;  whether  the  physical  system  applies  it  to 
the  movement  of  the  muscles,  or,  whether  the  intellect  exhausts  it  by' 
mental  efforts.  The  wise  man  will  husband  this  power ;  carefully 
adjusting  the  amount  and  form  of  its  expenditure  to  the  ends  he 
seeks  to  accomplish.  It  was  ignorance  of  the  truth  that  braitt  work 
exhausted  the  bodily  forces  just  as  brawn  work  did,  only  with  greater 
rapidity,  that  largely  led  to  the  failure  of  the  manual  labor  schools 
which  were  in  vogue  fifty  years  ago.  At  these  schools,  the  students, 
by  working  in  the  fields,  or  at  mechanic  trades,  were  expected  to 
pay  the  cost  of  their  own  living  and  of  their  tuition,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  pursued  their  studies.  The  strain  thus  put  upon  the 
physical  system  was  too  great,  the  drafts  drawn  against  each  man's 
store  of  force  too  large,  to  be  long  sustained.  The  experiment  was 
short  lived.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  objections 
against  the  present  manual  training  schools,  based  on  the  conspicu- 
ous failure  of  these  old-time  manual  labor  schools,  are  of  no  validity; 
because  the  organizers  of  the  new  schools  have  carefully  avoided 
the  errors  that  made  the  failure  of  the  former  inevitable. 

In  like  manner  the  Kihdergartners,  acting  under  the  guidance  of 
Frobel ,  who  studied  the  nature,  habits,  and  capacities  of  the  child,  with 
the  same  patient  observation  and  intentness  which  Agassiz  taught 
his  pupils  to  apply  to  the  study  of  natural  objects,  obey  the  indica- 
tions of  nature.  In  developing  the  child's  faculties  and  powers, 
they  rely  "on  the  same  principle  that  made  the  strength  of  Newton, 
alternation  of  employment." 
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"alternation    of    employment"  the    motto  of  THE  NEW  EDU- 
CATION. 

The  advocates  of  the  Manual  Training  Schools  rely  on  the  same 
principle.  Not  pushing  physical  training  to  any  such  excess  as  would 
be  inevitable  if  the  support  of  the  pupil  by  his  own  labor  was  in- 
■^olved,  they  believe  the  transition  from  moderate  brain  work  to 
moderate  physical  work,  to  be  restful  rather  than  fatiguing.  All 
educators  who  are  lAtelligent  advocates  of  the  new  era  in  education, 
act  always  in  accordance  with  the  plan  so  well  illustrated  by  what 
Emerson  characterizes  as  "  one  of  the  high  anecdotes  of  the  world, 
the  reply  of  Newton  to  the  inquiry  how  he  had  been  able  to  achieve 
his  discoveries  :    By  always  interesting  my  mind ! " 

There,  was  spoken  the  great  secret  of  all  progress  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge'; — the  Mind  alert,  intent  on  its  pursuit.  Therein,  too, 
lies  the  peculiar  art  and  power  of  the  Teacher,  whether  of  children 
or  men:  the  power  to  interest  the  minds  of  those  to  be  taught;  to  in- 
tensify the  force  applied.  On  the  due  observance  of.  these  two  laws, 
alternation  of  employment  and  intensity  of  mental  application,  all 
success  in  education  depends. 

By  insisting  on  accuracy  of  observation  and  statement,  by  pre- 
senting subjects  in  simplest  forms  and  methodically  arranged,  always 
in  logical  sequentje,  and  by  such  repetition  of  the  first  steps  as  may 
be  requisite  to  secure  that  no  step  shall  be  taken  till  the  previous  one 
is  mastered,  so  that  whatever  the  pupil  learns  shall  be  thoroughly 
learned,  whatever  he  does  shall  be  thoroughly  done,  both  the  men- 
tal habits  and  the  mechanical  facility,  which  are  the  objects  and 
sure  results  of  good  training,  will  be  secured. 

These  methods  are  equally  applicable  to  all  forms  of  education,  and 
to  all  pupils  alike,  whether  in  Kindergartens  or  Universities. 

SCIENTIFIC    METHODS    OP    TEACHING  "WILL    SECURE    TIME    FOR   THE 

NEW   STUDIES. 

By  obedience  to  these  laws;  thereby  securing  alternation  of  employ- 
ment before  interest  or  force  is  lessened,  and  intensity  of  mental  ap- 
plication, due  to  the  alert  attention  of  the  pupil;  and  by  such  method- 
ical presentations  of  subjects  with  needful  iteration,  as  has  just  been 
suggested;  much  time  in  the  elementary  schools  now  wasted,  or  worse 
than  wasted  on  bad  methods  or  useless  studies,  can  be  economized 
and  given  to  the  proposed  new  studies.  To  add  a  column  of  figures 
rapidly  and  accurately,  to  make  no  mistakes  in  simple  sums  of  ad- 
dition, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  the  kind  of  arith- 
metical knowledge  needed  in  every-day  life,  is,  as  President  Walker 
has  shown  in  his  recent  admirable  talk  to  the  school  committee 
of  Bpstgn,  of  f^rmore  vq,lue  to  the  v£!,st  majority  of  school  children, 
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than  can  possibly  be  a  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  fractions  or 
facility  in  the  gymnastics  of  the  puzgle  problems  of  the  text-books, 
without  such  ready  accuracy  in  ever y-day  sums.  This  statement  by 
President  Walker  well  illustrates  the  rational  demand  for  a  more 
practical  education  in  the  public  schools.  There  is  a  demand  for  a  so- 
called  "practical"  education  which  is  decidedly  irrational. 

In  every  new  moveinent  in  which  public  interest  is  largely  aroused 
there  is  apt  to  be  much  purposeless  activity  and  misdirected  zeal, 
which,  in  the  end,  is  sure  to  react  most  unfavorably  against  the 
movement,  however  desirable  its  purpose  may  have  been.  The  new 
educational  movement  can  hardly  hope  to  wholly  escape  these  dangers. 
The  widespread  interest  in  the  training  given  to  the  rising  gener- 
ation cannot  fail  of  good  results  if  it  only  awakens  intelligent  inves- 
tigation and  reflection  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  whose  attention 
is  thereby  aroused  to  a  grave  danger  and  a  pressing  need. 

In  Mr.  Leland's  classes  in  Philadelphia  an  interesting  experiment 
has  been  tried.  The  suggestion  came  to  him  on  seeing,  in  Cairo, 
little  Arab  children  making  trinkets  for  sale.  Since  these  little 
Arabs  are  so  skilful,  he  thought,  why  cannot  all  children  be  readily 
taught  to  make  similar  artistic  things  if  good  models  are  given  them, 
so  that,  without  further  training,  they  may  become  profitable  workers 
in  what  he  terms  the  Minor  Arts?  Opening  classes,  which,  at  cer- 
tain times,  public  school  children  were  allowed  by  the  authorities 
to  attend,  he  reached  some  very  interesting  results  showing  the  readi- 
ness with  which  young  children  could  thus  acquire  a  certain  amount 
of  manipulative  skill.  Since  Mr.  Leland's  departure  for  Engl^rud, 
these  classes  have  been  organized  into  a  school,  called  the  "  Industrial 
School,"  by  the  Philadelphia  School  Board  as  one  of  the  city  public 
schools. 

MODERN  EXHIBITIONS  OF    THE    INDUSTRIES  OF    SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

The  rise  of  numerous  associations  for  stimulating  the  exhibition 
of  work  by  school  children  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Leland's  experiments  was  widely  disseminated  through  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  "  Circular"  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  There 
have  been  many  local  exhibitions  of  scholars'  work,  which  have  culmi- 
nated in  the  remarkable  displays,  the  contributions  of  various  towns 
and  cities,  made  in  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the  "Industrial 
Education  Association."  This  association  was  organized  in  1884  with 
the  direct  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause  of ' '  Manual  and  Industrial " 
training,  and,  if  wisely  directed,  can  exert  an  immense  influence  for 
good,  both  directly  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  as  a,  great  centre  of  in- 
formation and  influence.  So  far  as  it  conduces  to  the  adoption  of 
thorough  Methods  of  practical  training  in  industries,  a  work  upon 
■vyhiob  it  seems  to  have  actively  entered,  it  has  a  field  for  vntold  use- 
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fulness.  So  far,  however,  as  the  movements  throughout  the  country 
rest  content  with  merely  stimulating  the  school  children  to  make 
things,  in  or  out  of  school  hours  merely  for  exhibition;  so  far,  educa- 
tionally, they  can  lay  claim  to  nothing  better  than  the  work  in  Berlin 
wool,  tidies,  and  patchwork,  shown  by  our  grandmothers  at  "cattle 
shows"  and  church  fairs,  evidences  often  of  misdirected  energy  and 
worse  than  wasted  time.  Only  as  this  movement  may  lead  to  the  in- 
troduction in  the  schools  of  regular  methodical  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  manual  and  industrial  training,  can  it  be  expected  to  be  of 
any  permanent  educational  value  to  the  country — rather  indeed  of 
harm,  if  such  profitless  activity  is  substituted  for  true  educational 
methods,  as  may  very  possibly  happen.  If  the  "Manual  Training' 
people  are  right  in  emphasizing  the  fact  that  their  purpose  is  not  the 
production  of  things  by  a  boy,  but  the  product  of  a  skilled  boy,  then 
to  merely  incite  the  younger  school  children  to  make  things  to  be 
shown,  is  not  a  very  high  aim;  or  one  likely  to  prove  of  much  per- 
manent value  educationally.  If,  however,  these  enthusiastic  efforts 
in  various  communities,  instead  of  being  thought  to  be  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem,  are  made  use  of  to  stimulate  discussion  and 
to  induce  a  general  study  of  this  novel  question  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  public  schools,  they  may  prove  to  have  been  of  great  value. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS. 

Kindergarten  and  Manual  Training  Schools — The  scientific  method  of  teaching, 
common  to  the  new  schools^ ;  though  the  one  is  designed  as  the  lowest  elementary, 
the  other  as  the  highest  advanced  school  in  the  public  school  system — ^Value  o{ 
the  new  scientific  method — Equally  adapted  to  all  grades  of  schools — Defects  in 
public  school  courses  as  long  since  pointed  out  by  State  Superintendent  Newell  of 
Maryland — Industrial  Art  Drawing  first  introduced  in  Boston,  by  Superintendent 
Philbrick  and  Mr.  Chafles  C.  Perkins,  in  order  to  remedy  these'defects — Educa- 
tional, as  well  as  practical  value  of  this  study — Exhibition  of  pupils'  drawings  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  in  1884 — Public  Kindergarten  and  Manual  Training  Schools,  a 
logical  sequence  to  the  introduction  of  Drawing — The  readjustment  of  vocations, 
and  of  educational  methods,  made  imperative  by  man's  increasing  mastery  over 
the  forces  of  Nature — To  make  this  master  of  Nature  master  of  himself  the  true 
mission  of  education — The  rapidly  growing  recognition  of  the  right  of  all  to  pub- 
lic free  education,  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  present  day* 

THE  TWO  NEW  FORMS  OF  SCHOOLS  PROPOSED. 

Two  new  features  in  the  public  schools  which  are  distinctively- 
characteristic  of  the  present  era  are  found  at  the  two  extremes  of 
school  life,  the  beginning  and  the  end  ;  both,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  all  similar  innovations  in  American  schools,  originated  with 
private  citizens.  While  neither,  so  far  as  their  general  adoption  in 
public  school  systems  is  concerned,  can  be  held  as  yet  to  .have  passed 
beyond  the  experimental  stage,  they  are  both  evidently  growing  in 
favor  and  begin  to  be  adopted.  These  are  the  Kindergarten  and  the 
Manual  Training  School — the  Kindergarten  designed  for  the  very 
youngest  children  and  the  Manual  Training  School  for  boys  of  the 
high  school  age. 

The  kindergarten  methods  are  too  familiar  to  need  recital  here.  It 
was  long  thought  their  cost  g,nd  character  would  render  impossible 
their  adoption  in  public  school  systems ;  but  Professor  Harris,  when 
superintendent  of  ther  city  schools,  boldly  adopted  them,  in  St.  Louis, 
some  years  since,  where  they  still  prosper,  and  Superintendent 
SeaVer,  of  Boston,  says,  basing  his  opinion  on  his  observation  of  the 
private  ones  supported  by  Mrs.  Shaw,  "  they  ought  to- be  recognized 
and  established  as  part  of  tho  system  of  public  instruction  in  this 
city."  President  Walker,  white  recognizing  that,  for  American 
children,  the  German  methods  need  modification,  says:  "For  the 
younger  children  the  blessed  Kindergarten  has  come  ;  *  *  *  has 
come  to  stay."    He  further  obgerves  that  although  these  schools 
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have  not  yet  been  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  their 
methods  of  instruction  have  already  sensibly  modified  the  modes  of 
teaching  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  primary  schools.  The 
latest  report  of  the  city  school  superintendent  of  St.  Louis,  giving  a 
total  of  C,506  children  enrolled  in  the  public  Kindergartens,  shows 
the  continued  prosperity  of  this  class  of  schools,  and  that  transition 
from  them  to  the  lowest  grades  of  primary  schools  is  to  be  made 
easier  by  the  introduction  of  modelling  in  those  grades.  Heretofore 
there  has  been  a  break  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  lowest 
"  primary,"  owing  to  difference  in  methods  of  instruction;  just  as, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  course,  the  Doy  who  went  from  the  grammar 
school  to  learn  a  trade  as  an  apprentice,  found  an  absolute  break! 

These  two  new  kinds  of  schools  are,  as  already  stated,  each  based 
on  scientific  methods  of  teaching,  the  introduction  of  which  began, 
and  the  rapid  dissemination  of  which  characterizes,  the  new  era  in 
education.  When  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  intermediate 
schools  are,  in  like  manner,  brought  to  harmonize  with  the  orderly 
progression  of  the  child's  development,  as  indicated  by  nature  and 
formulated  by  science,  then  not  only  will  the  system  of  public  school 
training  be  the  best  for  the  child  who  pursues  it  through  all  its 
grades,  but  also  for  the  child  who  leaves  school  at  any  stage  in  the 
course;  because  to  know  a  little  thoroughly,  and  to  have  been 
trained  methodically,  is  a  far  better  preparation  for  any  further  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  than  to  have  a  smattering  of  many  more 
things.  In  other  words,  thoroughness  is  better  than  superficiality, 
whether  one  is  to  study  books,  or  things,  or  men.  Therefore,  to 
teach  the  child  in  each  year  of  his  growing  life  the  things  that  be- 
long to  that  period  is  to  give  him  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
-  the  coming  years. 

Long  ago,  as  already  stated,  Professor  Newell,  State  superintendent 
of  Maryland,  publicly  called  attention,  to  a  serious  defect  in  the 
organization  and  courses  of  the  public  schools,  by  showing  conclu- 
sively that  the  several  courses  of  studies  were  arranged  with  a  view 
to  giving  the  pupil  the  best  preparation  possible  for  advancing  in 
regular  succession  through  the  higher  grades,  but  with  no  adeqiiate 
provision  for  the  best  preparation  of  those  who  were  forced  to  end 
their  school -days  before  completing  the  entire  course. 

Certainly,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
children  in  attendance  on  the  public  schools  remain  in  school  only 
five  or  six  years,  while  only  a  very  small  per  cent.,  put  by  some  au- 
thorities as  low  as  4  per  cent.,  remain  to  pass  through  the  final 
highest  grades,  this  is  a  grave  fault. 

Some  modern  school  reformers  would  add  that  the  system  was 
consistent  throughout,  for  not  only  did  the  lower  schools  fail  to  fit 
their  scholars  for  the  outside  world,  but  the  graduates  of  the  highest 
schools  were  no  better  fitted  for  the  most  of  the  duties  of  practical 
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life!    This,  indeed,  is  the  gravamen  of  all  the  serious  charges  against 
the  public  schools.' 

DRAWING  THE  COMMON  BOND  BETWEEN  ALL  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  -was  to  begin  a  remedy  for  this  that  Superintendent  Philbrick 
and  Mr.  Perkins  effected  the'  introduction  of  drawing.  This  study 
of  industrial  art  drawing,  when  taught  in  accordance  with  true  peda- 
gogic methods,  forms  the  common  chain  which  links  all  the  schools, 
from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Manual  Training  HighSchool,  in  orderly 
unison.  The  teaching  value  of  this  study,  both  iu  itself  and  in  the 
illustrative  facilities  it  affords  to  instructors  of  other  subjects,  is  being 
slowly  appreciated  and  developed ;  while  the  practical  value  of  the 
study  when  so  taught  as  to  develop  symmetrically  the  powers  of 
observation  and  the  constructive  faculties  of  the  pupil,  is  very  gen- 
erally acknowledged. 

This  was  most  convincingly  set  forth  at  the  great  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  held  in  Madison,  Wis.,  in  1884, 
where  specimens  of  drawings  by  public  school  pupils  were  shown 
from  schools  representing  twenty-four  States  of  this  Union.  These 
drawings  when  arranged  for  exhibition  covered  a  wall  space  of  1,000 
feet  in  length  by  8  feet  in  height,  and  while  there  were  still  to  be 
found  a  sufficient  nuniber  of  examples  of  the  old-time  picture-making 
by  tyros,  which  leads  nowhere,  to  give  increased  value  to  the  new 
scientific  methods  of  instruction  by  contrast  with  those  obsolete, 
useless  efforts,  the  great  majority  of  the  drawings  showed  that  the 
subject  was  logically  taught,  while  the  admirable  arrangement  of 
many  of  the  exhibitions,  showing  their  courses  in  free  hand,  con- 
strnction,  and  design,  facilitated  comparison  between  the  several 
schools  whose  work  was  shown,  and  were  in  themselves  object  lessons 
showing  the  possibilities  of  this  study  for  developing  orderly,  logical 
methods.  By  contrast,  the  lack  of  such  orderly  arrangement  in  some 
of  the  collections  gave  proof  that  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  par- 
ticular display  had  missed  one  of  the  most  valuable  educational  phases 
of  this  study.  At  the  meeting  of  this  Association  in  Chicago,  in  July, 
1887,  a  much"  larger  exhibition  of  scholars'  work  in  drawing,  than 
was  collected  at  Madison,  was  shown  by  "The  Art  Department;"  in 
which  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  and  quality  of  "work- 
ing drawings"  showed  the  increased  attention  now  given  to  "con- 
struction," and  thus  offered  additional  illustration  of  the  practical 
tendencies  of  all  school  work  at  the  present  time. 

The  writer  regrets  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing of  the  Association ;  at  which  so  excellent  an  opportunity  was 
offered  for  the  comparative  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  draw- 
ing now  in  use  by  the  schools  of  the  whole  country.  To  have 
studied  this  exhibition,  while  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the 
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present  volume,  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  service.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  a  detailed  account  of  this  exhibition  of  scholars'  work 
in  drawing  may  be  secured  for  the  appendix.  There  were  two  feat- 
ures in  this  exhibition,  of  especial  interest  as  examples  of  the  diver- 
gent ends  which  are  equally  served  by  the  teaching  of  elementary 
drawing  in  the  common  schools.  These  were,  the  exhibition  of  the 
work  in, drawing  done  in  the  "Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,,"  the 
admirable  Technological  Institution  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ,  presided 
over  by  President  Mendenhall,  and  a  collection  of  the  drawings  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Chicago  "Art  Institute,"  of  which  Mr.  W.  M.  R. 
French,  the  well  known  Art  Lecturer  and  teacher,  is  Director. 

These  furnished  admirable  "Object  Lessons"  of  the  double  rela- 
tions borne  by  elementary  drawing  in  public  schools,  to  our  modem 
civilization. 

In  the  development  of  the  Kindergarten  as  part  of  the  public  school 

'  systems,  and  in  the  like  adoption  of  the  new  Manual  Training  Schools, 

is  to  be. found  the  "step  in  advance,"  in  that  movement  which  began 

when  "Industrial  Art  Drawing"  was  iirst  introduced  into  the  public 

schools  of  Massachusetts. 

NEED   OF  READJUSTMENT  TO   NEW   CONDITIONS. 

In  the  very  general  interest  shown,  and  in  the  movements  under- 
taken for  promoting  various  forms  of  industrial  training,  in  and  out 
'  of  the  public  schools,  whic|i  have  been  a  marked  feature  all  over  the 
United  States  during  the  three  years  past,  there  are  sure  indications 
that  there  exists  some  serioiis  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
^  body  politic.  Some  suggestions  in  this  connection  are  here  ofPefed 
simply  as  contributions  towards  the  consideration  and  discussion  of 
subjects  in  which  the  people  of  America  have  a  very  vital  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  wholly  unfair  to  charge  the  public  schools 
with  any  responsibility  for  the  existence  of  conditions  of  society 
which  they  could  have  had  no  part  in  creating ;  yet  this  is  the  pre- 
cise accusation  made  by  most  critics. 

The  mastery  obtained  by  man  over  some  of  the  primal  forces  of 
Nature,  begun  some  fifty  years  ago,  has" revolutionized  ideas,  institu- 
tions, and  methods  with  a  rapidity  so  startling  as  to  bewilder  thought. 
To  effect  the  re-adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  individual  man,  of 
classes  of  men,  of  society  as  a  whole,  and  of  countries,  to  these  ut- 
terly unforeseen  conditions,  is  the  difficult  problem  set  to  this  gener- 
ation. To  anticipate  the  changes  of  the  immediate  future,  which  a 
single  discovery,  invention,  or  appliance  may  at  any  moment  bring 
about,  is  impossible ;  yet  this  is  the  problem  set  the  educator.  He 
is  to  so  plan  his  scheme  of  instruction  as  to  best  fit  the  pupil  for 
living  in  the  conditions  in  which  he  will  be  placed  ten  or  twenty 
yearslater !  Does  not  this  suggest  a  return  to  elementary  principles  ? 
Is  the  wise  educator  not  forced  to  give  his  attention  to  such  methods 
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as  will  most  fully  develop  and  train  tlie  whole  man  ?  Is  it  not  his 
duty  to  "put  the  whole  hoy  to  school "  ?  to  borrow  Professor  Wood- 
ward's happy  phrase. 

When  a  single  discovery  in  chemistry,  A  new  application  of  pho- 
tography, a  novel  use  of  electricity  is  liable  to  change  at  once  the 
methods  in  vogue  in  a  whole  group  of  industries;  to  render  obsolete 
costly  machinery  and  painfully  acquired  skill;  all  who  take  interest 
in  the  kind  of  education  to  be  given  in  the  common  schools  of 
America  may  well  demand  that  such  training  shall  be  given  the 
youth  of  the  rising  generation,  as  will  best  enable  them  to  meet  the 
ever-shifting  conditions  which  must  inevitably  result  from  the  new 
discoveries,  which  now  seem  always  impending,  '^o  teach  a  trade 
which  the  next  invention  may  destroy,  to  train  a  pupil  in  the  tech- 
nical skill  of  a  particular  industry  of  which  the  next  discovery  may ' 
make  an  end,  seems  plainly  a  useless  waste  of  time  ! 

THOUGH  INVENTIONS  MULTIPLY  THE  LAW  OF  MENTAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT CHANGES  NOT. 

Arts  may  fade,  industries  change,  but  the  man  remains !  The  laws 
governing  the  development  of  the  human  intellect  do  not  change. 
The  mind  still  takes  cognizance  of  facts  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses.  That  education,  which  will  give  this  human  being  command 
of  himself,  of  all  his  varied  powers,  is  that,  which  will  best  enable 
him  to  cope  successfully  with  whatever  difficulties  or  dangers  may 
threaten  him.  To  make  the  man  master  of  himself,  has  ever  been 
the  purpose  of  true  education ;  but  in  the  past  it  has  always  been  a 
class  or  an  individual  that  was  alone  considered  in  any  scheme  of 
education. 

The  idea  that  every  human  being  has  a  just  claim  upon  the  com- 
munity to  be  given  an  opportunity  for  getting  such  an  education,  is 
essentially  modern.  It  has  been  of  slow  growth  and  is  yet  very  far  / 
from  meeting  with  general  assent,  even  in  this  Republic;  y-et,  it  is 
the  inevitable  corollary  of  the  propositions  announcing  the  inalien- 
able birthrights  of  man,  as  set  forth  in  the  famous  "Preamble,"  to 
the  Declairation  of  Independence.  It  is  essentially  an  American 
idea,  and  is  very  difficult  of  denial  in  a  Republic  in  which  universal 
manhood  sufErage  prevails.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  commu- 
nities which  have,  in  their  educational  provisions,  more  closely  ap- 
proached this  ideal,  are  known  as  the  most  enterprising  and  the  most 
prosperous.  The  necessity  for  universal  education  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  exercise  of  universal  suffrage.  Like  the  Siamese  Twins, 
these  two,  cannot  survive  separation. 

However  the  nations  of  Europe  may  differ  in  their  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment; they  all  show  increasing  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
people. 
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A  wide-pervading,  earnest  effort  to  discover  how  this  problem  of 
education  can  best  be  solved  for  All;  how  the  best  possible  training 
can  best  be  secured  to  All;  distinguishes  the  educational  movements  of 
the  present  day  all  over  the  civilized  world.  It  is  ia  recognition  of 
this  universal  awakening  to  the  needs  of  the  universal  education  of 
the  people,  that  I  have  called  our  own  day  a  new  era  in  education. 

The  introduction  in  th«  British  Parliament  (1887)  of  "A  Bill  pro- 
viding for  Elementary  Technical  Instruction  "  is  a  striking  indication 
of  this  trend  of  public  sentiment.  That  the  English  people  were 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  superior  technical  instruction  was 
shown  by  the  fact  of  the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
whose  investigations  are  recorded  in  the  five  volumes  of  their  recent 
admirable  and  exhaustive  report.  This  bill  seems  to  iutehd  some- 
thing similar  to  the  present  American  movement  for  introducing 
industrial  trainiug  in  the  public  schools  of  all  grades.  It  is  true  the 
bill  was  laid  aside,  owing  to  the  immediate  pressure  of  political 
measures,  but  its  introduction  was  significant ;  much  interest  was 
shown  in  the  debate,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  reintroduced  at  a  more 
favorable  time.  Mr.  Mundella,  in  supporting  the  bUl,  illustrated  the 
efficacy  of  this  instruction  as  follows :  "He  was  ashamed  to  confess 
that  we  were  going  to  attempt  nothing  like  the  higher  t«chnical 
schools  of  Germany,  or  even  what  the  poor  Swiss  were  doing.  Tech- 
nical instruction  had  made  the  Swiss,  from  being  a  mere  peasant 
nation,  withont  harbours,  mines,  or  any  industrial  resources,  into  an 
industrial  race." 

The  recently  reported  statement  by  Walter  Besant,  whose  pen 
proves  like  Aladdin's  lamp  in  palace-building  power,  "that  he  hoped 
next  year  to  see  thirty  thousand  youth  receiving  technical  industrial 
training  in  the  halls  of  the  People's  Palace," — that  wonderful  East 
of  London  building  so  royally  opened  by  the  Queen  in  state,  in  this 
her  year  of  jubilee, — is  also  a  sign  of  the  times. 

In  these  last  decades  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  palaces  begin  to 
be  built  for  the  people,  and  "the  Education  of  the  People"  has 
become  the  watchword  of  the  World. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

ISDUSTRUL  EDUCATIOy—PRELIMiyAIir  SUGGESTIOXS. 

Importance  of  accuracy,  and  agreement  in  the  use  of  terms— President  Walker's 
address  on  •  •  Industrial  Education  "  refored  to,  as  quoted  in  Part  I,  for  clearness 
of  statement— Value  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  as  a  public  school  study  generally 
conceded— The  new  discussion  recalls  the  ever  present  proUems  of  How  far  shall 
the  Public  go  in  gixing  fcee  education  and  what  forms  of  practical  training  are 
fcasiMe? — ^Accounts  (factual  experiments  in  public  school  industrial  edncatian.  to 
be  giv«a  inlatercdiapters— So  called  ■*Mechanical"labor  and  "Mental"  labor  differ 
only  in  degree  of  mental  application — ^All  training  is,  of  necessity,  training  of  the 
mind— The  new  questions  then  resolve  theuuelves  practically  into  the  direction 
to  be  ^xea  to  mental  braining  in  public  scho<ds— The  attitude  of  the  ' '  Labor 
Unions "'  considered — The  free  pubUc  schools  the  only  means  of  education  accessi- 
ble to  all;  to  the  children  of  emigrants  as  well  as  all  others — ^A  fact  to  be  kept  in 
mind  by  foreign-bom  workmen,  \Fho  have  secured  Ameri<»n  homes — Successful 
e^ieria»nts  in  training  the  children  of  wild  Indians  to  industrial  pursuits — ^Les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  this  success — Importance  of  industrial  training  for  girls — 
The  public  school  <rf  to-day  the  only  substitute  for  the  home  training  of  the  Past — 
Industrial  training  of  girls  and  boys  equally  necessary. 

NEED   OF  CUKAK  DEFINITIOXS. 

It  is  very  evident  in  reading  the  early  discussions  concerning  '  ■  In- 
dnstrial Education,"'  "  Manual  Training,"  "Technical  Instruction," 
etc.,  that  often  the  contestants  are  unconsciously  treating  wholly 
diflEerent  topics  and  arguing  fi-om  widely  separated  premises.  lu 
no  other  way  can  their  opposing  statements  be  reconciled;  or  can 
the  apparent  opposition  of  some,  to  the  identical  plans  which  in  other 
eases  they  have  warmly  approved,  be  explained. 

It  was  because  of  this  confusion  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
insert  the  admirable  address  by  President  "Walker  on  '•  Industrial 
Education"  as  Appendix  G  in  Part  I.  rather  than  to  i"etain  it  for 
later  publication  in  the  present  volume,  with  which  it  is  more  directly 
aUied. 

To  aU  interested  in  these  topics  the  clear  statements  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  can  hardly  be 
too  ui^ently  commended.  The  main  divisions  of  the  subject  are 
dearly  outlined,  while  the  necessity  of  elementary  instruction  in  in- 
dustrial drawing  in  all  public  schools  as  the  essential  basis  of  all  in- 
dustrial training  is  emphatically  stated. 

It  is  an  encouragiag  feature  of  this  movement  for  a  more  practi- 
cal element  in  the  training  given  in  rhe  public  schools,  that  its  ad- 
vocates are  agreed  that  a  knowledge  of  industrial  art  drawing  must 
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precede,  and  accompany,  all  efforts  to  impart  mechanical  skill.  So 
mnch  has  been  accomplished,  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  because  the  ex- 
periment of  teaching  drawing  by  the  ordinary  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  to  their  scholars  in  classes  has  been  proved  an  unquestion- 
able success,  that  the  plan  of  introducing  still  further  industrial 
training  has  been  seriously  considered;  so  that,  before  Part  II  of 
this  Report  has  issued  from  the  press,  the  great  purpose  for  which 
the  Report  was  undertaken  and  to  which  Part  I  was  given,  has  been 
fully  justified. 

That  instruction  in  the  elements  of  industrial  art  drawing  in  all 
public  schools  can  be  readily  effected,  and,  further,  that  it  is  desirable 
that  it  should  be  so  introduced  in  all  the  schools  of  the  country,  has 
been  demonstrated  beyond  a  reasonable  cavil.  Discussion  on  those 
points  is  no  longer  needed;  the  proofs  are  abundant  and  convincing, 
needing  only  to  be  known. 

The  questions  now  under  consideration  both  by  educators  and  the 
public,  and  in  which  many  communities  are  profoundly  interested, 
relate  to  the  further  applications  of  the  methods  with  which  this  in- 
struction in  drawing  has  familiarized  the  public,  and  bear  directly 
upon  the  questions  of  how  far  the  public  should  go  in  giving  free 
preparation  for  the  duties  of  practical  life  to  any,  and  what  forms  of 
such  training  can  be  provided  for  all.  It  will  be  seen  that  two  very 
different  problems  are  here  involved,  which,  if  blent  together  in  dis- 
cussion, must  inevitably  lead  to  confusion. 

In  a  later  chapter,  an  account  of  the  Baltimore  experiment  of  pro- 
vidtag  for  such  public  school  pupils  as  desire  them,  facilities  for  fit- 
ting themselves  for  the  mechanical  trades,  similar  to  those  which 
have  long  been  provided  for  such  pupils  as  have  wished  to  prepare 
themselves  for  college,  with  a  view  to  subsequent  entrance  in  any  of 
thQ  so-called  learned  professions;  is  given  in  detail.  References  to 
this  notable  movement,  and  to  the  early  beginnings  of  the  experi- 
ment in  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Leland,  were  made  in  the  previous 
chapter,  because  these  steps  were  taken  before  this  volume  was  first 
made  ready  for  the  press. 

Accounts  of  the  several  efforts  towards  introducing  some  forms  of 
industrial  training  in  the  public  schools,  in  different  cities  and  towns, 
are  given  in  succeeding  chapters  with  the  fulness  requisite  to  show 
the  progressive  growth  of  opinion  in  each  case  so  far  as  the  material 
accessible  permits.  In  the  instance  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
preceding  and  subsequent  relations  of  the  city  authorities  to  Mr. 
Leland's  school  incidentally  appear. 

Before  entering  upon  these  details  it  may  be  well  to  consider  for  a, 
moment  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "industrial"  as  applied  to  edu- 
cation, and,  further,  whether  the  distinctions  implied  by  the  use  of 
qualifying  terms  descriptive  of  classes  of  education  are  not  mislead- 
ing and  pernicious. 
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In  what  consists  the  difference  between  the  workers  of  mankind  that 
shall  justify  any.  such  divisions  as  the  s^lf -elected  champions  of  the 
so-called  ' '  laboring  classes  "  erect  into  a  shibboleth  ? 

THE   MIND  THE  RULER  AND  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  MUSCLES. 

So  long  as  the  muscl9s  are  obedient*only  to  the  will  power  of  the 
brain,-  which  organ  must  direct  the  simplest  action  of  the  eye  or 
hand,  any  designed  movement  of  the  muscles  implies  the  previous 
'  intelligence  of  the  br^'^;  so  that,  in  order  to  teach  the  human  being 
to  perform  the  most  elementary  mechanical  action,  intelligent  com- 
prehension by  the  mind  of  the  purpose  intended  by  the  desired 
action,  must  first  be  obtained. 

The  existence  of  so-called  automatic  action  of  the  muscles,  resulting 
from  frequent  repetition  of  certain  movements,  in  no  wise  invalidates 
this  proposition;  but,  really  in  itself,  furnishes  an  additional  argument 
for  making  the' development  of  the  intellect  the  basis  of  industrial - 
training;  because,  since  the  apparently  involuntary  action  of  the 
muscles  independently  of  any  conscious  direction  by  the  mind,  super- 
venes upon  long  continuance  in  a  series  of.  similar  actions,  it  is  of 
all  t][ie  more  importance  that  the  actions  which  are  to  be  frequently 
repeated  should,  in  their  inception,  be  intelligently  directed.  The 
additional  ease  with  which  both  mind  and  muscle  travel  in  beaten 
tracks,  is  at  once  an  encouragement  to  the  beginner  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  theory  and  practice  of  any  new  science  or  art,  and. also 
a  warning;  for,  since  by  repetition  any  action  becomes  habitual,  and 
habit  is  second  nature,  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  thought  and 
action  be  started  in  the  right  direction;  therefore,  to  beginners,  the 
wisest  guidance  should  be  given;  since  the  formation  of  right  habits 
of  thought  and  work  is  far  easier  than  the  correction  of  wrong  methods 
that,  by  repetition,  have  become  habitual. 

THE    INDUSTRIAL    VALUE  OP    COMMON    SCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN  THE 

PAST. 

.The  necessity  and  value  of  a  comprehension  of  this  direct  relation 
of  the  mind  to  action  in  directing  the  most  rudimentary  forms  of 
labor,  as  well  as  an  exposition  of  the  economic  value  of  such  methodic 
training  in  its  application  to  the  simplest  industries,  such  as  the  use 
of  the  shovel  and  the  hoe,  was  long  since  so  well  and  so  exhaustively 
set  forth  by  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  in  one  of  the  earlier  publi- 
cations of  this  Bureau,*  as  to  render  superfluous  any  further  attempt 
at  demonstration.  In  view  of  that  exposition  the  statement  of  the 
fact  that  the  elementary  education  given  to  the  child  in  the  primary 
schools  is  of  positive  economic  value  in  increasing  the  usefulness  and 

*  See  Circular  of  Information  No.  3,  1879,  "  The  Value  of  Common  School  Edu- 
cation to  Common  Labor,"  by  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.    Pp.  37. 
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consequently  the  pay  of  that  child  -when  it  becomes  a  -worker,  must 
be  accepted  as  n  axiom.  A  litt'.e  reflection  as  to  the  logical  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  such  an  admission  will  show  that  it  must  follow 
that,  whatever  the  form  of  the  child's  education  by  which  the  intel- 
lect is  developed  and  trained  so  that  the  mind  ,s  better  able  to  thmk 
-and  discriminate  between  cause  and  effect,  the  one  great  point  to  be 
secured  in  the  earlier  steps  oi  the  child's  training  at  school  is  this 
development  of  the  intellect :  so  that,  no  matter  how  plausible  or  how 
true  the  assertions  of  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  new  forms  of 
industrial  education  may  be,  the  fact  remains,  that  the  thorough 
-schooling  in  the  elements  of  the  English  language  and  of  mathematics, 
the  drilling  in  the  primary  studies  which  has  heretofore  characterized 
the  teaching  of  the  common  schools,"  has  been  of  immense  and  direct 
value,  in  fitting  the  workers  of  the  country  for  their  work.  The  in- 
dustrial prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  Unite  1  States,  gives  unan- 
swerable testimony  to  the  value  of  the  training  they  have  heretofore 
received  in  their  common  schools.  The  se  facts  should  not  be  ignored 
in  any  consideration  of  the  changes  proposed  in  the  school  curriculum, 
by  the  advocates  of  direct  industrial  training. 

IT    IS    ART   EDUCATION  WHICH   HAS    BEEN   URGED   IN  THIS   REPORT. 

To  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  attention  is  recalled  to  the  fact 
that  all  the  arguments  in  advocacy  of  the  introduction  of  the  study 
of  industrial  art  drawing  in  all  schools,  as  urged  in  the  previous  vol- 
ume of  this  Report,  were  based  on  the  admitted  fact  that  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  other  public  educational  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  there  had,  hitherto,  been  little  or  no  attention  given  to  any 
'  form  of  education  in  art,  while,  owing  to  the  chinging  forms  of  the 
world's  industries,  the  need  of  instruction  in  the  elements  of  art  was 
urgent. 

INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION   TO   BE   NOW   CONSIDERED. 

In  the  present  chapters,  which  have  been,  as  it  were,  interpolated 

'  into  this  Report  on  Industrial  Art  Education,  and  which  are  given 

to  industrial  training  regardless  of  whether  it  is  artistic  or  not,  the 

school  studies  which  it  is  proposed  to  change,  or  supplement,  are  to 

be  regarded  from  a  different  point  of  vieV. 

The  first  question  must  be,  how  have  these  schools  as  previ  ously 
directed  prepared  the  scholars  for  ordinary  industries?  We  have  seen 
that  they  had  made  no  pretense  of  preparing  them  for  the  art  indus- 
tries, and,  indeed,  it  is  a  vindication  of  the  arguments  set  forth  in 
the  previous  volume,  that  the  advocates  of  the  movements  for  direct 
industrial  training  assume,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  industrial  art 
drawing  is  to  be  taught  in  all  schools,  just  as  all  assume  that  the 
elements  of  the  child's  mother  tongue  will  be  taught. 
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It  is,  then,  a  question  of  the  direction  and  time  that  shall  be  given 

;-  to  the  training  in  public  schools;  and  whether  there  shall  be  any 
effort^  made  to  fit  the  pupils  for  industrial  employments  other  than 

f    those  which  have  hitherto  prevailed. 
-    .    If  it  is  once  admitted  that  all  labor  is  tinder  the  direction  and  con- 

j  trol  of  the  mind,  then  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  only  difference 
among  themselves  between  the  workers  who  use  the  hoe,  the  shovel, 

-'■'    and  the  pick,  whether  in  the  field  or  the  street,  at  the  wharf  or  in 

^  the  dark  recesses  of  the  mine,  which  classes  them  as  "skilled"  or 
"unskilled  laborers,"  is  in  the  degree  in  which  their  minds  have 
been  trained  to  direct  their  movements.  It  follows  that  the  only 
difference  between  these  workers  in  the  mechanic  industries  and  their 
fellow  workers  in  other  fields  of  intellectual  activity;  the  writer  in 
his  study,  the  lawyer  at  the  bar,  and  the  surgeon  in  the  delicate 
manipulation  of  his  instruments,  is  exactly  that  which  exists  be- 
tween the  unskilled  laborer,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  mechanics 
beyond  the'ability  to  shovel  dirt  in  the  rudest  manner,  and  the  trained 

§i  engineer,  on  whose  watchful  skill,  as  he  directs  the  movements  of  the 
splendid  marine  engines  speeding  the  great  ship  over  the  watery 

;  r  waste,  safety  depends;  or  the  ingenious  watchmaker,  whose  deft 

fingers  move  in  the  most  delicate  manipulations  of  his  craft,  under 

the  guidance  of  his  unerring  sight  and  his  trained  mind.     In  each 

instance,  it  is  a  difference  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 

.  This  truth  once  recognized  it  becomes  apparent  that  those  who  at- 

„  tempt  to  divide  mankind  into  classes,  putting  the  workers  in  mechan- 

'-  ics  and  the  simpler  industries  in  one  class,  and  the  workers  in  those 
fields  of  human  inquiry  which  demand  on  the  part  of  their  investi- 

''_''-  gators  the  most  thoroughly  trained  intellects  and  the  most  complete 
,  abnegation  of  self  into  another,  and  then  proceed  to  stir  up  strife  be- 
tween them;  to  wake  in  the  hearts  of  the  workers  in  mechanic  indus- . 
tries  envy,  jealousy,  and  hate  toward  their  fellow  workers  in  other 
forms  of  intellectual  labor,  are  either  self-seeking  demagogues,  or 
conceited  sciolists,  whose  shallow  brains  cheerfully  essay  to  solve,  off- 
hand, all  the  problems  of  life  which,  since  the  world  began,  have 
puzzled  the  wisest  and  confounded  the  most  powerful  of  mankind. 

THE  TYRANNY   OF  LABOR  UNIONS. 

That  plan,  which  seems  the  ultima  TMde  of  the  present  leaders  of 
so-called  organized  labor,  by  which  the  most  skilful  workers,  the 
best  trained  intellects,  and  the  most  industrious  men  in  their  ranks 
'  are  to  be  compelled  to  forego  all  the  advantages  to  which  their  indi- 
vidual integrity,  industry,  and  skill  entitle  them,  in  favor  of  the  least 
capable  members  of  their  "union,"  on  the  pretext  of  keeping  up 
'  wages, — ^the  union  going  so  far,  in  some  cases,  as  to  inflict  a  fine  on  a 
too  energetic  workman,  for  working  too  fast, — must,  sooner  or  later, 
if  working  men  continue  to  have  the  capacity  for  thought,  be  seen  to 
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• 

be  a  tyranny  of  the  most  obnoxious  kind.  A  tyranny  wbich  falls 
little  short  of  being  inimical  to  the  whole  human  race,  because  it  re- 
moves all  the  personal  incitements  for  that  self -culture  and  self- 
restraint  without  which  individual  excellence  is  impossible. 

If  economy,  patience  in  acquiring  superior  skill,  industry,  temper- 
ance, thrift,  are  to  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  individual; — and  the  in- 
sistance  of  equal  hours  of  labor  and  equal  pay  to  all  members  of  a 
"union,"  whatever  be  their  inequalities  of  skill  or  character,  renders 
this  result  inevitable; — then,  that' community,  where  men  in  large 
proportionate  numbers  submit  to  such  imposed'  conditions,  must  in- 
evitably deteriorate  and  throned  races  must  degrade. 

In  the  condition  of  the ' '  labor  question  "  among  all  the  so-called  civil- 
ized peoples  of  the  world,  Anno  Domini  1887,  and  especially  in  view  of 
the  importation  into  this  free  land,  of  the  worst  forms  of  hostility  to  all 
social  order  bred  in  other  lands  in  reckless  reaction  against  unjust 
tyrannies,  and  developed  under  conditions,  of  which,  happily,  America 
has  hitherto  been  ignorant,  no  apology  can  be  needed  for  this  refer- 
ence to  existing  facts  in  a  discussion  relating  to  the  schools  of  the 
people;  the  schools  in  which  the  children  of  these  disorganizing  fugi- 
tives from  despotism  are  to  be  transformed  into  peaceable  and  useful 
American  citizens,  if  peace,  progress,  and  freedom  are  to  longer  here 
abide!  While  it  is  not  pertinent  to.  our  present  subject  to  discuss  the 
further  difficult  problems  of  the  mutual  relations  between  capital  and 
labor,  the  topics,  to  the  consideration  of  which  this  chapter  and  the 
first  volume  of  this  Report  are  given,  are  of  interest  to  all  citizens  bf 
the  Republic  who  deem  the  education  given  in  the  schools  of  the 
people  a  matter  of  concern  to  all. 

ilf  those  now  engaged  in  agitation  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  workers  of  the  country  once  admit  the  self-evident  proposition 
that  the  training  of  the  mind  must  precede  and  underlie  all  success- 
ful training  in  skilled  industries,  it  must  follow,  that  upon  no  other 
cla'ss  of  the  community  have  the  questions  we  are  about  to  consider 
greater  claims.  It  is  to  the  common  schools  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  supplemental  schools  of  technical  training  in  industries,  which 
are  recorded  in  this  volume,  that,  in  the  absence  of  apprenticeship, 
they  must  look  for  the  opportunity  of  giving  their  children  facilities 
for  acquiring  the  special  knowledge  which  alone  can  enable  them  to 
become  skilled  workmen.  Since  their  children  are  to  be  Americans, 
it  is  obviously  for  their  interest  that  the  skilled  workmen  of  the 
future  shall  be  trained  in  America,  rather  than  be  imported  from 
other  lands.* 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  transforming  the  wild  American 
Indian  from  a  state  of  savagery  to  one  of  comparative  civilization 
has,  within  the  past  few  years,  been  sought  by  giving  to  the  young 

*See  extracts  from  an  article  in  New  York  Tribune  of  April  3,  1887,  on  "  Tech- 
nical Education  in  New  York  City,"  Appendix  K. 
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Indians,  gathered  together  in  schools,  similar  training  in  the  elements 
of  a  common  English  education  to  that  given  to  the  young  whites; 
"while,  at  the  same  time,  giving,  in  addition,  special  training  in  various 
industries  adapted  to  the  sex,  and  probable  employments  and  needs 
of  the  several  pupils.  Thoughtful  observers  of  the  results  attained, 
believe,  that  herein,  lies  the  only  feasible  solution  of  the  hitherto 
vexed  question. 

In  the  methods  by  which  this  success  has  been  secured  may  be 
found  pregnant  suggestions  for  the  adoption  of  like  methods  of  in- 
struction for  the  children  of  other  races. 

THE  WOETH   OF   A   KNOWLEDGE   OF   COMMON   INDUSTRIES. 

Whatever  may  be  the  conflicting  theories  as  to  the  proper  province 
of  the  public  schools — into  which  discussion  it  is  not  proposed  here  to 
enter — there  would,  I  think,  be  found  little  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  well  for  the  whole  country^  if  such  in- 
struction of  the  colored  children  throughout  the  South,  and  of  the 
children  of  white  immigrants  and  other  comparatively  uneducated 
classes  in  the.  North,  could  be  secured,  as  should  give  the  girls  such 
knowledge  of  domestic  employments  as  is  essential  to  the  decency, 
comfort,  and  prosperity  of  the  family,  and  give  to  the  boys  such  skill  as 
would  secure  to  them  profitable  employment  in  the  various  trades 
and  industries. 

Throughout  the  South  the  conditions  consequent  upon  the  changed 
relation  of  the  races,  while  they  have  resulted  in  offering  to  the 
colored  children  opportunities  for  learning  ^to  read  and  to  acquire 
such  simpler  elements  of  an  education  as  are  given  in  common 
schools,  on  the  other  hand,  give  'to  the  colored  girl  children  of  the 
present  day  no  such  opportunities,  as  their  mothers  had,  of  being 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  arts  of  the  household, — those  domestic 
duties,  on  the  right  performance  of  which  the  welfare  of  the  family, 
and  therefore  of  the  community,  so  largely  depends;  while  the  boys 
are  under  no  such  compulsion  to  industrious  employment,  as  their 
fathers  were  subjected  to. 

The  training  in  household  duties,  in  the  art  of  cooking,  in  habits 
of  neatness  and  industry,  which  characterized  the  old  order  of  things, 
so  far  as  the  households  were  concerned,  is  no  longer  general ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  boys  will  be  brought  up  in  habits 
of  industry;  while  such  obedience  to  directions  or  respect  for  em- 
ployers, ~as  is  entirely  compatible  with  thorough  self-respect,  and, 
indeed,  conduces  to  it,  while  it  knits  in  kindly  unison  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employed,  seems  for  the  most  part  unknown. 

This  condition  of  ailairs,  which  it  is  believed  is  by  no  means  over; 

stated,  tends  directly  to  the  deterioration  of  the  community;  and  is 

alike  detrimental  to  the  true  interests  as  well  as  to  the  comfort  and 

convenience  of  all  classes,  whit?  ^nd  black,  employed  and  employer, 
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Since  this  essential  feature  of  the  useful  education  of  individuals 
is  no  longer  general  in  private  families,  it  becomes  of  importance  to 
know  whetlier  it  can  be  given  to  classes  of  pupils  in  public  institu- 
tions. Hampton,  in  Virginia,  and  the  cooking  schools  of  Boston,  so 
benevolently  set  on  foot  and  supported  by  Mrs.  Hemenway,  give, 
with  no  uncertain  sound,  an  answer  in  the  affirmative;  while  the 
success  with  which  sewing  has  been  taught  in  many  public  schools 
encourages  the  idea  that  such  varied  industrial  training,  as  shall 
make  life  happier  for  all,  is  possible. 

LOCAL  INDUSTRIES   MUST   SHAPE   LOCAL   TRAINING. 

If  training  for  special  occupations  is  to  be  a  recognized  part  of  the 
public  education  provided  by  the  community,  whether  so  provided 
in  the  free  common  schools  or  in  other  institutions  similar  to  those 
recorded  in  this  volume,  it  is  clear  that  the  kind  of  training  given  in 
different  places  must  be  largely  modified  by  the  peculiar  industries 
and  needs  of  each  community. 

In  the  comments  on  the  report  by  Professor  Ordway  of  the  Swedish 
system  of  industrial  work  in  schools,  on  pages  69-70,  Part  I,  this 
essential  condition  of  success  has  been  noted,  and  the  fact  that  edu- 
cation in  art  industry  is  particularly  needed  in  this  country  empha- 
sized; while  on  pages  249-50,  in  connection  with  the  report  of  Super- 
intendent Philbrick  on  industrial  education,  there  is  given  a  con- 
cise r^sunid  of  the  educational  movements  in  Massachusetts  in  these 
directions.  The  heads  of  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol,  as  quoted  by 
Dr.  Philbrick,  admirably  summarize  the  favorable  arguments  then 
advanced  by  the  friends  of  industrial  education. 

INDUSTRIAL   TRAINING   FOR   GIRLS   AS   ESSENTIAL   AS  FOR  BOYS. 

The  dangers  arising  from  the  existence  in  a  community  of  large 
numbers  of  uneducated  idle  boys  have  been  fully  set  forth  in  Part  I, 
in  the  chapter  entitled  "Dangers  Disclosed  by  the  Census  "  (see  page 
cix).  The  dangers  arising  from  the  presence  in  any  commtmity.  of 
large  numbers  of  uneducated  idle  girls,  or  of  girls  ignorant  of  any 
knowledge  either  of  household  work  or  of  other  industrial  employ- 
ments, were  not  portrayed ;  but,  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  they  are  none 
the  less  menacing.  These  are  the  practical  questions  pressing  for 
solution.  "How  can  these  future  men  and  women  be  trained  to  habits 
of  useful  industry  ? 

Woman  as  the  Mother,  in  all  her  beneficent  relations,  is  the  highest 
Ideal  of  Humanity.  Upon  her  wisdom,  industry,  economy,  super- 
vision, and  executive  direction,  the  character,  the  happiness,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  family  depend  ;  and  this  is  true  in  all  ranks  of  life. 
If  large  classes  of  girls,  white  or  black,  in  any  section  of  the  country, 
are  allowed  to  grow  up  to  womanhood  with  no  opportunities  for 
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acquiring  the  knowledge  and  the  habits  requisite  for  the  successful 
performance  of  these  duties,  it  is  inevitable  that  society  must  suffer. 

THE   MODERN   NEED  OF  SUCH  TRAINIlfG   IN   SCHOOLS  AS  WAS   ONCE 

GIVEN  IN  HOMES. 

Since  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  various  causes)  the  opportuni- 
ties of  acquiring  the  necessary  training  are  not  given  in  their  respective 
'  homes  to  large  numbers  of  girls,  whose  only  opportunity  for  receiv- 
ing any  kind  of  useful  education  is  limited  to  the  means  provided  by 
the  public,  the  question  as  to  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  these 
admitted  deficiencies,  demands  consideration. 

The  industrial. training  of  girls  is,  perhaps,  of  even  more  impor- 
tance than  that  of  boys ;  for  the  whole  economic  management  of  the 
household  rests  on  the  woman.  The  health,  morals,  habits,  and 
happiness  of  the  family  are  in  her  hands,  much  more  than  in  those 
of  the  man.  On  the  woman's  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  household 
economies,  food,  cooking,  and  of  the  laws  of  health,  largely  de- 
pends the  difference  between  the  economy  or  wastefulness,  comfort 
or  discomfort,  health  or  disease,  cleanliness  or  squalor,  prosperity  or 
poverty,  of  the  household. 

The  practical  instruction  formerly  given  to  the  colored  girls  in  all 
Southern  homes  has  ceased,  since  the  children  are  no  longer  in  the 
houses  of  the  whites ;  they  go  to  school,  but  learn  there  no  household 
arts.  It  is  equally  true  that,  in  the  crowded  cities  and  towns  of  the 
North,  numbers  of  white  school  girls  have  now  no  home  opportuni- 
ties for  acquiring  this  knowledge,  which  formerly  was  learned  almost 
unconsciously  in  the  sweet  seclusion  of  homes.  Boarding  houses  and 
tenements  give  little  opportunity  for  such  training.  These  facts 
'  need  no  comment.  It  must  be  admitted  that  industrial  training  is 
as  necessary  for  girls  as  for  boys,  and  that  the  field  to  be  occupied  is 
large  enough  to  tax  the  wisdom  and  the  wealth  of  the  community.* 

PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS. 

In  an  admirable  report  on  country  schools  made  by  their  commit- 
tee on  education  to  the  Kansas  State  Grange  f  in  1881,  the  subject 
was  presented  in  a  very  practical  way.  After  reciting  the  educa- 
tional clause  in  the  announcement  of  the  principles  of  the  order, 

*  For  an  account  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  United  States  to  promote  the ' '  In 
dustrial  and  Scientific  Education  of  Women  "  down  to  1885  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  carefully  prepared,  comprehensive  statements  to  be  found  on  pages  57-74  of 
the  "  Special  Report  on  Industrial  Education,"  of  that  date,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  '  ' 

t  Education  for  Farmers'  Children.  Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation, read  by  F.  G.  Adams,  Chairman,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State 
Grange,  at  Topeka,  December  14, 1881,  and  adopted  by  that  body.  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas Daily  Capital  Publishing  Company,  Printers.    1881.    Pp.  8.     - 
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■wMch  emphasizes  the  importance  of  practical  studies  in  the  agricult- 
ural and  industrial  colleges,  the  report  calls  attention  to  the  need  of 
similar  education  in  the  common  schools,  since,  from  the  Kansas 
schobl  statistics  of  1880,  which  are  given,  it  appears  that  "of  farm- 
ers' children  not  one  in  five  hundred  ever  attends  the  Agricultural 
College,"  the  attendance  being  less  than  one  in  twelve  hundred  of 
the  whole  school  population.  '        ^ 

While  in  nowise  disparaging  college  education,  but  rather  advo- 
cating and  sustaining  it  for  its  influence  in  inciting  effort  for  the 
higher  walks  of  learning,  the  report  says,  very  truly:  "But  for 
actual  and  direct  school  training  and  culture,  the  great  mass  of  our 
children  must  receive  their  education  in  our  common  schools ; "  and 
they  pertinently  ask  how  this  can  best  be  done. 

How  is  the  teacher  who  is  herself,  in  most  instances,  but  a  school  girl  yet  in  her 
teens,  to  be  expected  to  be  competent  to  teach  "practical  agriculture"  to  our  boys? 
And  what  is  there  of  ' '  domestic  science  "  and  of  the  ' '  arts  which  adorn  the  home  " 
that  she  may  find  time  to  teach  our  girls,  with  all  the  exactions  upon  her  to  give 
instruction  and  training  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  Eng- 
lish grammar,  and  history? 

They  answer  the  query  by  recommending  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  list  of  present  school  studies  and  of  the  methods  of  teaching,  and 
suggest  that  the  time  thus  saved  be  given  lo  elementary  instruction 
in  the  natural  sciences,  the  laws  of  health,  the  nature  of  the  soils, 
etc.,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  childi*en  be  directed  to  a  close 
observation  of  natural  objects  about  them,  in  which  the  teacher  is 
expected  to  interest  them. 

Of  all  these  things  our  girls,  as  well  as  our  boys,  may  be  taught  something;  and 
they,  too,  may  be  taught  no  little  of  the  chemistry  of  cooking  and  of  household 
economy.  .  i)  ^ 

How  otherwise  than  by  such  instruction,  in  the  only  schools  they  are  enabled  to  ' 
attend,  are  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  soon  to  succeed  us  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
expansion,  acquisition,  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  which  is  coming  to  pervade  all 
classes  in  this  age  of  progress?  How  are  they  to  cope  with  their  competitors,  who, 
in  the  cities  and  towns,  by  being  brought  every  day  into  contact  with  intelligence 
and  enterprise,  experiment  and  invention,  are  constantly  stimulated  to  activity  and 
incited  to  worthy  achievements  ? 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  last  paragraph  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  city  life  are  suggested,  and,  by  inference,  the  wisdom  of 
adapting  school  instruction  to  local  conditions,  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  educational  needs  of  country  and  city  children  may  be, 
in  many  details,  quite  different;  while  it  is  everywhere  evident  that 
the  efforts  of  educators  should,  on  the  one  hand,  be  directed  to  mak- 
ing the  best  use  of  the  special  advantages,  and,  on  the  other,  to  guard 
by  special  training  against  any  disadvantages  incident  to  their  sur- 
roundings. 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ANALYZE  AND  DEFINE  THE  TERM  "INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION." 

A  suggestion  by  Professor  Adler— Classification  suggested  in  Four  Groups,  viz.:  (1) 
Higher  Institutions  of  Technical  Training ;  (3)  Trade  Schools ;  (3)  Manual  Train- 
ing Schools ;  (4)  Elementary  Instruction  in  Industries-  given  in  common  schools — 
Euroisean  " Trade  Schools" — Some  American  schools  of  similar  purpose — The 
Hebrew  Education  Society,  Philadelphia — Opposition  by  Labor  Unions  to  the 
teaching  of  trades  to  American  youth — "  Manual  Training  as  a  factor  in  Educa- 
tion" and  "  Elementary  training  In  industries  in  common  schools"  ai-e^he  two 
topics  treated  in  the  present  chapter  and  those  immediately  following — ^The  advo- 
cates of  the  new  educational  movement  claim  that  it  comprises  a  logical  system 
of  pedagogy— This  claim  questioned  by  other  educators — The  excellences  of  the 
old  methods  depicted — Defects  in  the  old-time  schools  of  New  England  strikingly 
stated  by  Horace  Mann — Mr.  Mann's  criticisms  considered — Some  excellences  of 
the  old  training  appear  in  his  very  indictment — The  people  brought  up  in  those 
schools  exemplify  their  worth — The  pupils  of  that  day  had  little  need  for  school 
training  in  industries — The  arguments  advanced  by  advocates  of  the  new  meth- 
ods— Reference  to  a  witty  address  by  an  opponent — Room  for  adoption  of  best 
features  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  methods — The  personal  inspiration  of  a  true 
Teacher  is,  after  all,  the  one  essential  factor  in  every  school — Graded  schools  in 
cities  necessitate  organization  and  common  methods  of  instruction  by  the  teach- 
ers— Nature  cares  equally  for  all — The  Republic  and  the  free  schools  are  in  accord 
with  that  equality  of  rights  which  Nature  impUes. 

A  COMPLEX  SUBJECT. 

The  subject  of  "  Industrial  Education,"  as  considered  by  educators, 
is,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  complex  and  exceedingly  liable  to 
misconstruction.  So  great  is  this  liability  that  Professor  Adler,  who 
believes  in  the  higher  education  and  development  of  humanity,  and 
who  values  "manual  training"  in  schools,  as  well  as  industrial  art 
instruction,  only  as  affording  new  and  efficient  me'thods  for  obtain- 
ing educational  results,  wholly  without  reference  to  their  practical 
bearing  on  industries,  proposes  that  those  who  have  the  higher  edu- 
cational aim  in  view,  shall  abandon  the  use  of  the  ambiguous  phrase, 
and  substitute  for  it  the  words  "  the  creative  method ;"  as  a  term  in^ 
dicative  of  all  the  forms  of  industrial  training  which  are  uspd  solely 
with  a  view  to  their  pedagogic  value  in  aiding  to  develop  all  the 
faculties  of  the  human  being. 

As,  at  present,  it  is  proposed  to  consider  here  only  J;hose  forms  of 

industrial  training  which  may  bp  found  suitable  for  the  common 

schools ;  an  attempt  at  a  brief  analysis  and  description,  of  the  sev- 

'eral  groups,  of  schools  and  methods,  which  may  fairly  be  comprised 

under  the  general  designation  of  "  IndustrifVl  Bdttcatiop,"  follows, 
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There  are  at  least  four  different  phases  of  the  subject  which  may- 
be included  under  the  common  designation  of  "Industrial  Educa- 
tion."   These  are — 

First.  "Technical Training,"  used  in  a  sense  not  synonymous  with 
"  Industrial  Education." 

Second.  "  Trade  Schools." 

Third.  "  Manual  Training,"  regarded  simply  as  a  factor  in  the 
general  education  of  the  child's  faculties. 

Fourth.  "Elementary  Instruction  in  the  Industries,"  with  the 
direct  purpose  of  practical  application. 

Under  the  first  head  may  be 'grouped  the  various  Schools  of  Tech- 
nology, Schools  of  Science,  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  etc. ,  full  accounts 
of  which  were  given  in  the  special  report  on  "  Industrial  Education 
in  the  United  States,"  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1883. 
Accounts  of  these  Technical  Institutions  will  be  given  in  the  present 
Report  only  so  far  as  their  courses  in  drawing,  or  other  branches  of 
industrial  art,  may  bring  them  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 

An  examination  of  these  institutions  will  show  that,  while  they 
have  many  characteristics  in  common,  they  often  differ  widely  in 
their  purposes  and  methods,  according  as  they  seek  to  train  original 
investigators  in  science ;  to  qualify  their  pupils  for  the  direction  of 
great  enterprises  in  mining,  civil  engineering,  or  machine  making ; 
to  make  architects,  to  train  art  designers;  to  prepare  teachers  of 
science  and  professors  in  similar  institutions ;  or  to  fit  their  students 
to  become  overseers  of  manufactories  and  practical  mechanics  of  the 
higher  class. 

The  second  division,  "  The  Trade  Schools,"  consists  of  a  limited 
class  of  special  schools  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  France,  which 
are  as  yet  comparatively  unknown  in  this  country.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  in  some  communities  here  they  may  eventually  be  found 
desirable.* 

Just  as  in  this  country,  the  business  colleges  are  designed  to  train 
pupils  in  a  knowledge  of  penmanship  and  book-keeping,  and  to  famil- 
iarize them  with  the  routine  of  the  machinery  of  trade  in  its  financial 
features,  and  with  the  method  of  making  complete  records  of  mer- 
cantile transactions  and  of  tracing  them  through  all  their  ramifica- 
tions, there  are,  in  some  countries  of  Europe,  schools  in  which  the 
pupils  are  thoroughly  initiated  in  all  the  details  of  trade,  and  famil- 
iarized with  everything  directly  or  remotely  relating  to  the  produc- 
tion— that  is,  to  the  mining  and  smelting  of  ores;  or  to  the  cultiva- 
tion, manufacture,  and  transportation  of  such  other  articles  of  com- 
merce,  as  are  dealt. in  by  those  merchants  who  carry  on  the  kind  of 
business  in  which  the  pupils  propose  to  engage.     This,  it  will  be 

*  For  an  account  of  these  schools  in  Switzerland,  see  report  of  Hon,  Boyd  Win- 
chester, Appendix  K. 
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observed,  is  a  practical  application  on  a  large  scale  of  the  "object 
lesson  method"  to  the  training  of  traders. 

A  large  class  of  European  "Trade  Schools,"  more  strictly  allied 
to  industrial  training,  are  those  in  -which  the  pupils  are  taught  the 
mechanical  manipulations  of  sonie  special  employment,  are  trained 
in  definite  trades,  so  as  to  become  "skilled  artisans"  in  the  special 
industry  of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  situated.  An  ap- 
propriate appellation  of  these  schools  would  seem  to  be  "Apprentice 
Schools,"  for  they  assume  to  do  for  their  pupils  just  what  the  master 
of  old  time  undertook  to  do  for  his  indentured  apprentice — that  is,  to 
make  him,  in  turn,  a  master  of  the  craft. 

Some  classes  of  this  kind  were  established  in  New  York,  a  few  years 
since,  through  the  public  spirited  liberality  of  Mr.  Auchmuty,  which 
were  for  a  time  under  the  auspices  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  and  in  the  same  building  with  the  Art  Schools  proper  of  that 
institution;  as  were  also  the  schools  of  "The  Carriage  Builders' 
Association;"  but,  as  the  art  classes  of  the  Museum  School,  under  the 
later  wise  directorship  of  Mr.  Stimson,  have  happily  developed  into 
\  classes  in  which  a  knowledge  of  art  is  regarded  as  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  the  teaching  of  any  special  applications  of  art  to  industry; 
the  other  classes  have  removed  elsewhere,  and  flourish  independently. 
These  last  are  purely  practical  and  technical  trade-teaching  schools; 
in  which  plumbing,  masonry,  and  other  like  industries  which  demand 
special  knowledge  and  skill  are  taught. 

THE  HEBREW  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

In  Philadelphia^  the  experiment  of  the  direct  teaching  of  industries 
has  also  been  successfully  tried  by  the  "  Hebrew  Education  Society."* 

This  attempt  was  first  made  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  children 
of  a  colony  of  Russian  Jews,  who  were  never  sent  to  any  school,  but 
at  an  early  age  were  sent  out  as  street  peddlers.  Inducements  were 
at  first  given  for  their  attendance  and  some  simple  industries  taught 
them;  later,  in  connection  with  this  effort,  a  class  for  older  boys  was 
formed  to  learn  the  art  of  cutting  garments,  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully taught.  Against  the  cutters  here  trained,  as  against  the 
artisans  graduating  from  the  schools  founded  by  Mr.  Auchmuty,  in 
New  York,  the  labor  union  men  make  war.  This  illustrates  the  dilfi- 
culty  of  giving  any  practical  training  in  the  industries,  in  this  coun- 
try, to  the  children  of  Americans,  f 

*  Report  of  the  Hebrew  Education  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  the  year  ending 
April  1, 1887.    Pp.  19. 

f  In  this  connbction  the  following  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of  April  8 
}s  apropos  :  "  It  is  rather  hard  on  the  average  apprentice  in  this  free  country  that 
he  cannot  even  begin  to  learn  a  trade  without  all  the  employes  in  the  shop  striking. 
This  is  what  happened  a  few  days  ago  at  the  glassworks  in  Sandwich,  Mass.    An 
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The  "  Unions  "  welcome  foreign  born  and  bred  artisans,  but  throw 
every  obstacle  in  the  wayof  training  American  youths  to  become  skilled 
artisans.  By  this  policy  they  force  upon  the  attention  of  educators 
and  legislators,  evidences  of  the  pressing  need  that  exists  for  devising 
some  practical  methods  whereby  the  rising  generation  may  have  the 
opportunity,  hitherto  denied  them,  of  acquiring  definite  technical 
training  in  skilled  industries.  The  arguments  showing  the  necessity 
of  the  further  development  of  technical  industrial  tr3,ining  in  this 
country,  will  be  found  admirably  and  tersely  set  forth  on  pages  74- 
77  of  the  Special  Report  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1883,  on  In- 
dustrial Education,  before  referred  to. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

As  these  chapters  are  given  to  an  account  of  the  recent  movements 
for  the  introduction  of  some  forms  of  industrial  training  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools  only,  and  as  there  seems  a  pretty  general 
'consensus  of  opinion  that,  at  present  at  all  events,  attempts  to  teach 
definite  trades  cannot  possibly  be  undertaken  in  the'  public  schook, 
certainly  not  in  the  lower  grades,  beyond  which  only  a  compara-  ' 
tively  small  number  of  school  children  advance;  and,  as  the  supple- 
mentary schools  and  classes  for  technical  training  in  art  industries 
are  treated  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  the  question  of  how  technical 
training  shall  be  undertaken  by  institutions  other  than  the  public 
schools  need  not  be  here  further  considered.  The  brief  reference  to 
the  two  varieties  of  European  trade  schools,  and  to  one  or  two  schools 
in  this  country  in  which  somewhat  similar  methods  are  used,  must 
here  suffice;  since  our  present  purpose  is  to  confine/the  consideration 
strictly  to  matters  relating  to  the  free  public  schools. 

It  'is,  then,  only  with  the  two  final  topics  in  this  list  that  we  are 
now  concerned,  namely:  with  (3)  "Manual  Training"  considered 
simply  as  a  factor  in  education,  and  (4)  with  kindred  exercises  taught 
with  the  direct  purpose  of  training  practical  workers  in  the  varied 
industries. 

These  two  topics  will  be  found  almost  inextricably  blended  in  the 
several  statements  by  educators,  which  follow;  varying,  as  now  one 
phase,  and  now  the  other,  are  considered  by  those  reporting  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiments  in  their  several  localities. 

The  ardent  enthusiasm  of  the  believers  in  what  they  hail  as  a 
brand-new  invention  for  the  speedy  and  sensible  education  of  chil- 
dren, and  which  some  would  carry  through  all  the  years  of  school 

apprentice  was  engaged  in  the  cutting  department,  when  the  workmen  felt  ag-: 
gi-ieved  and  marched  out.  This  is  both  absurd  and  cruel.  An  apprentice  should 
be  made  welcome,  and  helped  to  learn  hia  trade  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is  no 
other  sensible  course  to  pursue.  And  as  many  working  men  persist  in  denying  ap- 
prentices a  chance  to  learn  a  trade,  pubjic  sclj^ool§  must  be  establislied  vhere  tjjey 
pan  be  taught  free  an4  HuiftPleetecl,'' 
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training,  making  of  the, Kindergarten,  the  object  lessons,  the  so-called 
Quiiicy  method,  naanual  training,  and  finally  technical  instruction 
in  special  industries,  a  logical  and  continuous  system  of  practical 
education,  has  aroused  opposition  from  those  who  believe  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  education  and  cultivation  of  the  intellect  as  well 
as  the  senses;  that  the  modern  innovation  of  teaching  down  to  the 
capacity  of  the  stupidest  child,  and  of  never  demanding  any  abstract 
intellectual  eifort,  is  an  abnegation  of  the  noblest  province  of  educa- 
tion, a  belittling  of  the  office  of  the  teacher,  and  a  dwarfing  of  the 
mind  of  the  child. 

THE  WORTH  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  PAST. 

The  views  of  those  educators  who  believe  that  the  development  of 
the  intellect,  the  strengthening  it  for  highest  flights,  for  closest  rea- 
soning, for  long-continued  abstract  exercise,  is  the  main  purpose  of 
education;  so  that  the  man  shall  be  master  of  his  mind,  and  capable 
of  directing,  and  using  at  will,  that  noblest  implement,  the  Hunaan 
Intellect,  are  deserving  of  thoughtful  consideration. . 

The  old  education,  some  essential  features  of  which  they  would 
fain  preserve,  continually  sought  to  raise  the  mind  of  the  child  to  a 
higher  level;  to  awaken  aspiration  and  kindle  ideas,  rather  than  to 
bring  down  knowledge  to  the  lower  plane  of  the  child's  supposed 
capacities. 

This  method  of  calling  out  the  powers  of  the  intellect,  bred  a  force- 
ful and  thoughtful  race  of  men  and  women;  whose  only  academies 
were  the  humble  district  schools,  and  to  whom  the  Sabbath  sermons, 
and  the  inevitable  drill  in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  served  for  the  higher 
mental  discipline.  This  people's  training  in  the  district  schools  was, 
also,  of  kindred  spirit  and  character,  with  that  education  in  the  Clas- 
sics in  which  those  masters  of  the  theory  and  science  of  Government 
were  trained,-  who  gave  such  lustre  to  the  early  years  of  this  Eepublic ; 
by  whom,  all  the  experiments  in  government  that  had  been  tried, 
and_^all  the  theories  that  had  been  propounded  in  the  past  of  history, 
were  reviewed;  and  the  new  Nation  established.  The  methods  of 
education  which  gave  these  results  are  equally  open  to  all  the  shafts 
of  wit  and  ridicule,  which  the  modern  apostles  of  scientific  material- 
ism let  fly  against  the  study  of  metaphysics,  and  the  classical  training 
of  the  intellect. 

The 'abstract  teaching  of  later  days,  also,  bred  a  race  of  men  who 
carried  this  country  safe  through  stress  and  storm. 

On  the  other  hand,  that,  in  the  olden  days  there  were  certain  grave 
defects  and  deficiencies  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  teaching,  which 
the  training  of  the  Kindergarten,  teaching  byOl  ).ject  Lessons,  and  the 
study  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing,  are  designed  both  to  remedy  and 
supply,  must  in  fairness  be  admitted. 
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A  clear  statement  of  these  shortcomiiigs  of  the  early  Xew  Wngland 
schools  is  found  in  an  autobiographical  letter  written,  long  ago.  to 
a  friend,  by  the  late  Horace  Mann,  the  great  educational  leader,  and 
given  in  the  "  Biographical  Sketch,"  published  by  Henry  Barnard, 
himself  a  leading  educator,  in  18-58.* 

It  is,  howerer,  to  be  swd  in  this  instance, — as  in  reference  to  that 
arraignment  of  the  schools  of  a  generation  later,  recently  pronotmced 
by  Gieneral  Francis  A.  Walker,  and  elsewhere  referred  to  in  this 
Tolnme, — that  the  early  tranung,  out  of  which  came  such  masterful 
users  of  vigorous,  polished,  eloquent  I^aglish  as  are  these  two  wri- 
ters, must  have  had,  spite  of  all  evident  faults,  positive  excellencea. 

Mr.  Mann  has  been  referring  rather  sadly  to  the  toil  and  privations 
of  his  early  childhood,  and  to  his  instinctive  love  for  beauty  and  his 
sensitiveness  to  it,  both  in  nature  and  in  art.  A  love  which  met  with 
jio  sympathy,  recognition,  or  guidance.    He  says : 

Mj-  teatibas  were  very  good  people  bat  tite^  were  vay  p<»r  teachers.  Lrx^mg 
back  to  the  adtod  dajs  of  vay  mates  and  mjsei^  I  cannot  adopt  tbe  liiie  of  'VirgB, 
"  O  fortnnatos  Tiiminni  sna  a  bcnia  nonnt."  I  dei^  the  bon&  With  the  fnfiiritp 
nmrerse  atoand  i^  aD  ready  to  be  dagnexreotyped  apon  oar  -rvih.  we  were  nerer 
placed  at  flie  ri«^  f ocos  to  refsore  its  glorious  images.  I  bad  an  intense  natural 
lore  <rfbeaiify,  and  <rfitBexjKesEioniniiatiite  and  inflie  fine  arts.  A~  "a  poet  was 
in  yixoTsy  lost,~  so  at  lea^  an  amatcnr  poet,  if  not  an  artist,  wa^  Icet  in  me.  How 
often,  -when  a  boy,  did  I  stop,  like  Akenaide's  bind,  to  gaze  oa  the  Rations  sonset ; 
and  H^down  npon  my  back,  at  n^^it,  tm  the  earth,  to  kwk  at  the  heaivena.  Yet 
with  an  oar  soises  and  oar  facnlties  growing  and  leceptzre,  how  little  ^rere  we 
t!t"gh* :  or  rather,  how  mncholfitmctiara  was  thmst  between  us  and  nature's  teadt- 
ings.  Onr  eyes  were  nerer  trained  to  distiiiguiA  f onus  or  colors.  Oar  ears  were 
strangers  to  mosic.  So  far  from  being  tan^^  the  art  of  drawing,  wUeh  is  a  bean- 
tifol  langnage  bf  itself,  I  well  xemanba-  that  wlien  tl»  impnlae  to  exgnes  in 
pictares  what  I  cooM  not  expz«ss  in  words  was  so  strong  that,  as  Cowper  says,  it 
tingled  down  to  my  fingers,  then  my  knnckles  were  rapped  wi&  the  heavy  mler 
e£  the  teacher,  or  eat  with  his  rod,  so  that  an  artificial  tJngWug  soon  drove  away 
the  natural.  Soch  yoothfol  booraiicy  as  efox  sevesity  cooli  not  repress  was  oor 
cnly  dancing  master.  Of  all  oor  faculties,  the  mi^ncxy  for  wor<l;  was  the  only  me 
^eoalbf  smiealed  tOL  Tbemostcompci^iaisiTegeneralizationsof  men  woeghneB 
OS,  instead  of  tbe  facts  from  which  those  gprnfiialiaatimis  were  formed.  All  ideaf 
ootade  of  the  bocdc  were  ccmtraband  articles,  wliich  the  teacher  confiscated,  or 
rather  flnng  ovoboaid.  Oh,  when  the  intense  and  tmmii^  actrrity  ot  yoatfafol 
lenities  diall  find  emfdoyment  in  safadaiy  and  pleasing  stndies  or  occnpatiu^ 
then  win  parraits  be  aUe  to  jodge  betto-  of  the  alleged  pconeness  of  children  to 
mischief.    Until  then,  dnldrai  hare  not  a,  fair  trial  before  their  jn^es. 

In  the  very  midst  of  this  indictment  is  to  be  found,  in  three  short- 
sentences,  the  secret  of  the  saving  excellence  of  iL^-^  much  abused 
schools  of  the  past :  the  meaiLS  by  which,  in  spite  of  aU  their  evident 
deficiencies  as  measured  bv  modem  .standar-is.  they  trained  up  the 
men  and  women  of  ilassaohiisetts  into  a  population  whose  general 
intelligence,  love  of  learning,  industry,  thrift,  and  int^rity  met 


*  Barnard's  j^mmcan  Joomal  of  Edncation  for  December,  1836. 
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"with  world-wide  recognition,  and  whose  zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
education  ever  kept  pace  with  their  increasing  prosperity. 

It  was  by  that  very  exclusion  of  the  contemplation  of  external  nature, 
of  which  Mr.  Mann  so  bitterly  complains,  not  without  reason,  that 
all  the  powers  of  attention  of  teacher  and  pupil  were  thus  concen- 
trated on  the  three  essentials  of  education, — the  cultivation  of  the 
memory,  the  acquisition  of  the  language,  and  that  faculty  of  contin- 
uous attention  which  alone  gives  the  power  of  abstract  reasoning, 
by  which  "the  generalizations  of  men,"  instead  of  "the  facts  "on 
which  they  were  formed,  are  comprehended.  Whatever  would  dis- 
tract the  attention  from  the  business  in  hand  was  relentlessly  ' '  flung 
overboard,"  as,  in  his  vivid  word-picture,  Mr.  Mann  dramatically 
says. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  this  analysis  of  his  teacher's  methods: 
First : ' '  Memory  for  words"  was  the  faculty  * '  especiallyappQaled  to" ; — 
Well,  is  not  this  a  clear  following  of  the  indication  of  nature  ?  Is 
not  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary  one  of  the  first  things  she  sets 
her  baby  man  to  learn  ?  Is  not  this  matter  of  articulate  sound  the 
earliest  discrimination  between  man  and  other  animals  ?  Second ; 
The  early  cultivation  of  memory !  Is  there  not  an  ancient  proverb 
about  the  memory  of  the  child  being  "wax  to  receive  and  marble  to 
retain?"  Memory  and  language  first,  then  follows  what?  Not  a 
mere  accumulation  of  facts ;  not  a  striving  after  simplicity  to  bring 
down  the  subjects  taught  to  the  supposed  low  capacity  of  the  infant 
mind,  so  that  the  child  should  never  be  called  on  to  exert  its  own 
powers,  but  always  be  fed  on  such  sloppy  spoon  victuals  as  are  many 
of  the  modern  books  for  children.  No !  No !  Books  were  not  so 
plenty  then,  nor  were  the  youth  so  pampered.  At  home  and  at 
school  they  were  expected  to  work,  just  as  men  and  women  worked, 
only  the  daily  task  was  not  quite  so  large!  The  child's  memory  had 
bee^n  given  a  certain  store  of  words, — ^he  had  a  vocabulary ;  now,  as 
he  advanced  in  years,  the  next  step  was  the  development  of  the 
reasoning  faculties, — "the  most  comprehensive  generalizations  of 
men  were  given."  Any  one  who  was  ever  made,  as  all  youth  were 
then  made,  to  memorize  the  "Shorter  Catechism,"  and  has  lived  to 
reflect  upon  its  abstruse  metaphysical  assertions,  will  understand 
what  Mr.  Mann  refers  to  in  that  statement.  So,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  this  most  competent  witness,  the  old  method  trained  the 
memory,  gave  careful  attention  to  the  correct  use  of  language,  and 
then  sought  to  develop  the  thinking,  reflecting  powers  of  the  mind. 
Not  such  a  very  meagre  outfit  for  the  future  man  in  his  contact 
with  his  fellows !  The  education  of  those  days  took  for  its  motto, 
and  lived  up  to  it,  Pope's  well  known  aphorism,  "  The  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man" — ^man,  inhis  threefold  nature,  and,  accepting 
unquestioningly  the  fact  of  his  immortality,  busied  itself  about  his 
future  destiny.    Well,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  ask,  what  is 
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the  significance  of  all  this  modern  nature-study,  except  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  man  ? 

This  old-time  district  school  training  of  New  England  did  one 
thing  more,  whatever  else  it  may  have  failed  to  do,  or,  at  any  rate, 
if  the  credit  of  this  be  denied  to  these  schools,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  people,  who  had  had  only  this  common  school  training, 
were  themsslves  imbued  with,  and  inspired  theiiv  children  with  a 
reverence  and  love  for  learning.  This  respect  for  learning  was  held 
by  all,  even  where  books  were  few  and  the  amount  of  book-learning 
scant.  How  prevalent  and  how  forceful  were  these  ideas  is  seen  in 
these  further  extracts  from  Mr.  Mann's  letter  : 

Yet  -with  all  these  obstructions,  I  had  a  love  of  knowledge  which  nothing  could 
repress.  An  inward  voice  raised  its  plaint  forever  in  my  heart  for  something  nobler 
and_better.  And  if  my  parents  had  not  the  means  to  give  me  knowledge  they  in- 
tensified thelove  of  it.  They  always  spoke  of  learning  and  learned  men  with  en- 
thusiasm and  a  kind  of  reverence.  I  was  taught  to  take  care  of  the  few  books  we  had 
as  though  there  was  something  sacred  about  them.  I  never  dog's-eared  one  in  my 
life,  nor  profanely  scribbled  upon  title-pages,  margin,  or  fly-leaf,  and  would  as  soon 
have  stuck  a  pin  through  my  flesh  as  through  the  pages  of  a  book.  *  *  »  I  said 
we  had  but  few  books.  The  town,  however,  owned  a  small  library.  "When  incor- 
porated, it  was  named  after'  Dr.  Franklin,  whose  reputation  was  then  not  only 
at  its  zenith,  but,  like  the  sun  over  Gibeon,  was  still  standing  there.  As  an  ac. 
knowledgment  of  the  compliment,  he  offered  them  a  bell  for  their  church,  but  after- 
ward, saying  that,  from  what  he  had  learned  of  the  character  of  the  people,  he  thought 
they  would  prefer  sense  to  sound,  he  changed  the  gift  into  a  library." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  measure  the  inspiring  influence  of  the  few. 
early  town  and  school  libraries  scattered  here  and  there  through 
New  England.  They  were  like  green,  spring  fed  oases  in  a  desert 
land.  Mr.  Mann's  appreciation  of  them  is  thus  shown  in  another 
line  of  his  letter,  "  Had  I  the  power,  I  would  scatter  libraries  over 
the  whole  land,  as  a  sower  sows  his  wheat  field  ;"  which  recalls  a 
remark  once  made  to  the  writer  by  Charles  Sumner  in  reference  to 
-national  aid  for  education.  Said  he,  "  I  would  empty  the  Treasury 
for  education."  Each  realized  that  an  intelligent  people  constitute 
the  greatest  riches  and  safeguard  of  a  country. 

In  contrasting  the  present  with  the  past,  as  portrayed  in  Mr. 
Mann's  letter,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  need  for  definite  manual 
and  industrial  training  which  now  exists  in  many  of  the  American 
larger  towns,  and  in  the  cities,  was  then  unknown.  The  great  tides 
of  foreign  immigration  had  not  begun  to  pour  in  upon  the  continent, 
the  first  movement  having  its  origin  in  the  enforced  flight  of  starv- 
ing people  from  famine  smitten  Ireland  in  1846. 

American  youth  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  town  and  country, 
breught  up  to  do  something.  In  the  rural  districts  school  terms  were 
short,  while  the  farm  work  lasted  the  year  round.  "  Until  the  age 
of  fifteen,"  says  Mr.  Mann,  "I  had  never  been  to  school  more  than 
eight  or  ten' weeks  in  a  year."    The  childrun  had  plenty  of  muscular 
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devolopment  and  manual  training  in  farm  work,  dairy  and  house 
work.  They  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  domestic  animals, 
and  such  wild  "small  deer"  as  were  left  in  ther  woods  and  meadows. 
These  important  difEerenoes  in  the  surrounding  circumstances  are  to 
be  kept  in  mind  when  comparing  the  schools  of  the  diiferent  eras. 
This  same  Horace  Mann,  later  to  win  world-wide  fame  as  one  of  the 
greatest  educators  of  his  time,  the  greatest  America  has  yet  known, 
lived,  till  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  on  a  small  farm;  all  his  early 
schooling  was  in  the  common  district  school  of  a  poor  town ;  but, 
later,  he  was  fortunate.in  meeting  with  a  man  who  was  remarkable 
as  a  teacher  of  the  classics,  by  whom  he  was  thoroughly  drilled  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  that  is,  in  the  memory  and  uses  of 
"words"  again;  and  so  he  went  from  his  narrow  life  on  the  country 
farm  to  the  university. 

Now  when  sUoh  critics  of  the  old  methods  as  are  Horace  Mann  and 
Francis  A.  Walker  are  pointed  out  as  themselves  the  products  of 
those  methods,  it  is  no  sufficient  answer  to  say,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
that  they  are  exceptional  men,  who  would  have  developed  spite  of 
the  faults  of  any  system,  and  that  therefore,  the  old  methods  are  not 
entitled  to  any  credit  for  their  admitted  excellences.  It  is  granted 
that  they  are  of  exceptional  ability,  and  in  a  similar  sense  Daniel 
Webster  was  exceptional,  but  the  important  fact  remain^  that  they 
have  displayed  their  ability  just  as  Webster  did,  by  the  very  mani- 
'  f  estations  that  they  might  logically  have  been  expected  to  show  as  the 
result  of  their  education  begun  in  the  common  schools  of  New  Eng- 
land; that  is,  in  the  skilful  use  of  a  copious  vocabulary,  in  lucidity 
of  statement,  and  in  power  of  close  reasoning.  Now,  in  proof  of  this, 
the  men  and  women  of  their  generation,  taught  as  they  were  in,  school, 
showed  the  same  qualities;  only  in  differing  degrees,  as  they  were 
more  or  less  exceptionally  endowed  and  had  enjoyed  subsequent 
opportunities.  The  use  and  appreciation  of  good  English,  the  power 
of  concentrated  attention,  the  capacity  to  reason,  the  fondness  for 
argument  were  the  intellectual  characteristics  of  New  Englanders  as  a 
people,  sixty  and  even  thirty  years  ago; — the  contemporaries  of  Mann 
and  of  Walker.  Their  knowledge  of  mechanics,  of  the  application 
of  intellect  to  industry,  witnessed  to  by  the  excellence  of  their  manu- 
factures and  by  their  numberless  inventions,  is  sufficient  proof  that 
they  were  not  then  suffering  for  lack  of  manual  training  schools,  or 
general  industrial  training.  The  one  thing  that  neither  the  schools  or 
the  society  of  New  -England  then  furnished  was  a  knowledge  of  Art 
and  of  its  manifold  application  to  industry ;  and,  since  that  was  lacking 
in  New  England,  it  has  since  been  wanting  in  the  whole  country;  for 
it  is  the  educational  ideals  of  New  England  which  have,  in  a  great 
degree,  modelled,  inspired,  and  vitalized  the  educational  systems  of 
the  country. 
Since,  as  we  have  seen,  all  intelligent  exertion  of  the  muscles  must 
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be  the  Outcome  of  intelligent  direction,by  tlie  mind,  it  follows  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  highest,  broadest,  most  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  intellect  is  the  ideal  of  true  education. 

If,  as  many  believe,  the  excessive  use  of  Kindergarten  methods  and 
of  object  teaching,  carried  beyond  the  earliest  years  of  child-life, 
tends  to  so  weaken  the  mental  powers,  because  they  are  neither  devel- 
oped nor  called  into  exercise,  that  a  pupil  taught  wholly  on  this  plan 
is  incapable  of  close  abstract  thought;  then  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 
These  new  methods,  this  attention  given  to  direct  training  of  eye  and 
hand,  unquestionably  valuable  as  means,  -must  be  used  and  not 
abused.  Nor,  under  the  pressing  incitements  of  practical  needs, 
must  the  higher  ends  of  education  be  overlooked. 

The  fear  of  such  a  sesult,  led  many  of  the  wisest  educators  to  hold 
aloof  from  the  early  propositions  to  introduce  industrial  training  in 
schools.  It  is  yet  uncertain,  whether  much  more  than  thorough 
training  in  industrial  art-drawing  can  wisely  be  given  in  the  ele- 
mentary public  schools. 

ARGUMENTS  OF  THE  ADVOCATES   OF  THE   NEW   METHODS. 

It  is  only  just  to  some  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  these  unfamiliar 
forms  of  education,  to  state,  here,  that  they  strenuously  deny  that  there 
is  any  such  necessary  result  from  the  use  of  these  new  methods ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  aver  that  the  training  in  the  close  observation  of 
the  objects  presented,  which  is  the  direct  result  of  the  object  lesson 
method,  gives  precision  to  the  thought,  and  tends  to  develop  the 
power  of  comparing  different  objects;  so  that  one  thus  trained  can 
detect  difference  and  recognize  likeness,  much  more  readily.  They 
further  claim  that,  since  the  acquisition  of  this  power  of  accurate 
discrimination  forms  the  very  essence  of  true  scholarship,  and  is  the 
basis  on  which  abstract  speculation  must  rest,  the  new  methods  give 
not  less,  but  more,  available  intellectual  power,  than  the  old  ways  of 
education  which  took  no  cognizance  of  material  objects. 

The  experienced  educator,  who  for  years  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  city  schools,  in  a  recent  thoughtful  and 
.  witty  address,*  set  forth  the  old  New  England  methods  and  their  re- 
sults, showing  how  then,  the  youthful  minds  w«re  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  writings  of  the  great  masters  of  English  and  made  to 
endeavor  to  comprehend  their  masterpieces. 

The  contrast  between  the  noble  passages  from  which  language  was 
then  taught  and  the  wishy-washy  weakness  of  much  modern  reading 
provided  for  the  study  or  amusement  of  children,  is  striking  and  sug- 
gestive. 

A   query  occurs :  It  is,  whether  the  children  of  generations  of 
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Americans  so  educated  have  mucli  to  gain  from  the  methods  adapted 
to  the  mental  condition  of  childi-en  of  unlettered  European  parent* 
or  to  children  of  slower  pereeption  than  the  Americans  ? 

However. "in  crowded  cities,  and  in  many  countiy  communities  in 
America,  there  ai'e  numbers  of  children  of  immigrants,  as  well  as 
numbers  of  colored  children  in  the  So\ith,  among  whom  these 
methods  maybe  advMitageously  employed. 

Another  suggestion  may  perhaps  be  ventured,  and  that  is  that  the 
value  of  methods  of  pateiit  machinery  may  be  very  easily  overrated. 
There  are  two  essential  factors,  and  only  two,  in  every  school,  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil;  all  others  are  trivial  and  subordinate.  Walter 
Smith's  great  influence  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  niarvellously 
endowed  as  a  teacher — an  inspirer  of  others.  So  the  important  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  one  set  of  drawing  books  or  geographies  is  better 
or  woree  than  another,  but  whether  this  given  teacher  is  capable  of 
developing  most  fully  and  wisely  the  capacities  of  that  given  pupil. 
So  far  as  methods,  text-books,  machinery  of  discipline,  interfere  with 
that  vital  result,  so  far  they  ai-e  all  nuisances. 

It  is  very  easy  and.  very  common  to  consider  that  some  particular 
method,  discipline,  or  apparatus  of  education  is  indispensable,  but 
all  experience  has  proved  the  futility  of  such  reliance. 

It  must,  nevertheless,  be  recognized  that  in  communities  in  which 
a  large  number  of  graded  schools  ai'e  collected  in  one  building,  and 
many  teachere  ai*e  employed  under  the  supervision  of  one  principal, 
there  is  necessity  for  organization  and  for  the  adoption  of  some 
common  methods  of  imparting  instruction,  and  of  preserving  requi- 
site order,  to-be  followed  by  the  several  teachers;  and  it  appeal's, 
further,  that  no  studies  which  cannot  be  thus  taught,  and  to  manypu- 
pils  simultaneously,  are  practicable  in  these  public  schools.  Fortu- 
nately it  is  foimd  that  the  essential  studies  can  be  so  t^iught.  Draw- 
ing and  elementary  industrial  ti*aining  have  proved  pai'ticularly  well 
suited  to  the  conditions  found  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States. 

The  heaven-born  teacher  will  still  excel,  and  cannot  be  too  highly 
valued  or  extolled;  but  Nature  does  not  leave  her  childi-en  whoUy  de- 
pendent upon  exceptional  instances.  Her  universal  gifts  are,  after 
all,  her  best  gifts.     The  best  things  ai-e  common  to  all. 

"  I  care  not.  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny: 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Natint^"s  grace; 
You  cannot  dint  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Throxigh  which  Aurora  sliows  her  brightening  face! " 

The  sun  rises  and  sets :  the  blue  vault  of  Heaven  o'erju'ches  all ;  the 
stars,  m  sublime  procession,  hold  ever  their  nightly  mai'ch :  the  seasons 
recur  each  in  their  appointed  time;  the  tides  of  ocean  ebb  and  flow  in 
ordered  sequence:  and,  to  every  free  soul,  these  wondere  constantly 
appeal.  Thev  are  the  common  heritage  of  the  race.  No  man  can  ap- 
v.^™M„f^  thorn      nnQ^lff^^iJ^MffMi^  Kings  or  Potentates,  ctm 
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for  a  moment  compare  with  the  magnificence  of  Xatme  in  her  com- 
mon, everyday  aspects  as  shown  for  all  men  to  see.  The  lesson  thus 
set  for  man  to  learn  is  that  of  a  common  brotherhood  and  heritage; 
that  as  man,  he  is  free  of  the  Universe,  and  that  claims  to  special  pre- 
rogatives by  any  class  of  men  are,  ipso  f  ado,  to  be  questioned.  The 
foundations  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  free  public  schools  rest  alike 
in  their  accordance  \s-ith  these  immutable  intimations  of  Xature. 
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THE  DIRECTION  AND  AMOUNT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS  LARGELY  DEPENDENT  ON  LOCAL  ENVIRONMENT. 

Tho  amount  and  kind  of  industrial  training  to  be  given  in  achools  must  be  adapted 
to  character  of  attendance — The  probable  length  of  time  the  pupil  will  remain  in 
school  a  most  important  factor  in  the  educfitional  problem — "  Manual  Ti-ain- 
ing  Schools,"  purpose  of,  as  amiounced  by  tlie  school  authorities  of  Baltimore — 
Schools  of  this  class  unsuited  to  boys  under  fourteen  yeai's  of  age — ^The  plan 
adopted  in  Omaha — The  proposition  to  establish  "  Manual  Training  Schools  "  a 
question  by  itself — The  introtluction  of  simpler  forms  of  industrial  training  in  the 
schools  of  lower  grades  a  matter  of  more  general  and  immediate  interest — What 
forms  of  this  training  are  fitted  for  these  schools  ? — What  for  rural  schools  ? — Some 
knowledge  of  common  industries  and  common  tools,  useful  to  all  boys  and  gu-ls — 
Actual  experiments  in  putting  industrial  training  in  schools  in  various  places  re- 
cited in  later  chaptei-s — Since  drawing  is  successfully  taught  to  classes  simultane- 
ously, it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  How,  but  of  What  to  teach  in  the  schools — A 
difficult  problem  remains — How  shall  the  school-taught  boy  find  entrance  into 
active  work  ? — The  institutions  recorded  later  in  the  volume  will  show  how  tliis 
problem  was  attacked  in  the  past — The  Public  lai'gely  indebted  to  private  benev- 
olent educational  enterprises — Private  efforts,  however,  ever  inadequate  to  cope 
with  public  needs — The  Manual  Training  School  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  is  under  essentially  different  conditions  from  its  prototype,  the  incor- 
porated Manual  Ti-aining  School — The  arguments  suited  to  the  latter  may  be 
wholly  unsuited  to  the  new  conditions — Local  industries  must  shape  local  ti-ain- 
ing — How  can  the  connection  between  schools  and  trades  be  so  established  as  to 
enable  the  ti'ained  boy  to  step  from  work  school  to  workshop  ? — The  ever-increas- 
ing need  of  a  feasible  solution  of  this  problem  suggests  possible  future  important 
changes,  and  an  indefinite  enlargement  of  public  industrial  training — Startling 
statements  concerning  European  competition  in  the  technical  training  of  artisans 
for  America. 

LOCAL,  ENVIRONMENT  A  CONTROLLING  INFLUENCE. 

In  questions  relating  to  the  studies  most  usefvil  for  tlie  public 
schools  there  is  much  to  be  considered.  The  locality,  which  deter- 
mines the  character  of  attendance  in  the  given  school  and  on  which 
depends  the  time  the  majority  of  the  children  will  probably  remain 
in  school,  is  an  important  factor;  because  the  length  of  time  the 
child  will  remain  sliould  indicate  the  kind  of  instruction  to  be  given, 
and  decide  .the  question  as  to  whether  the  effort  shall  be  to  fit  the 
pupils  for  a  Mgher  grade  of  school,  or  to  give  the  best  fit  possible  for 
life  without  further  schooling.  This  factor  of  the  educational 
proWew  lias  be^n  very  generally  pverbokpd, 
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It  -will  then  readily  appear  that  the  kind  of  industrial  education  to 
be  given  must  be  somewhat  different  when  it  is  to  apply  to  schools 
in  which  pupils  attend  only  till  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of 
age,  than  when  designed  for  those  primary  schools  from  which  the 
pupils  expect  to  advance  in  course  through  the  higher  grades  till 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Owing  to  these  essential  differences  of  conditions  there  will  be  found 
a  marked  distinction  between  the  various  methods  urged  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  new  educational  ideas.  "Manual  Training  Schools " 
proper,  apply  only  to  boys  of  fourteen  or  over,"and  are  thus  self -limited 
to  a  minority  of  the  public  school,  boys. 

"Industrial  education,"  which,  used  in  the  broadest  sense,  would, 
of  course,  also  take  in  Manual  Training-  Schools,  and  even  here  in 
its  more  limited  sense  may  include  Kindergarten,  Kitchen  Gardens, 
"The  Whittling  School,"  modelling  in  clay,  "Minor  Arts,"  sewing 
schools,  cooking  classes,  etc.,  is  applicable  to  all  classes  of  schools 
and  to  pupils  of  all  ages. 

For  the  typical  "Manual  Training  School,"  whether  established  as 
a  part  of  the  public  school  machinery  or  by  associations  of  individuals, 
the  school  attached  to  the  Washington  University  of  St.  Louis,  and 
the  one  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Boston,  are  taken  as  models. 

These  two  schools,  themselves  modelled  after  the  Russian  Strogo- 
noff  School,  and  the  Imperial  Training  School  at  St.  Petersburg,  are 
described  at  length  in  volume  III. 

In  urging  the  adoption  of  a  school  of  this  class  as  one  of  the  public 
schools  of  their  city,  the  advocates  of  this  new  enterprise  in  Baltimore 
looked,  not  to  giving  to  the  boys  fitting  for  the  classical  colleges  and 
universities  an  additional  advantage ;  but  their  main  purpose  was, 
as  clearly  stated,  to  provide  for  those  youth  who  did  not  design  to 
pursue  their  studies  in  institutions  of  higher  learning,  but  who  were 
to  graduate  directly  from  the  public  schools  into  the  duties  of  practi- 
cal life,  educational  advantages  similar  in  purpose,  though  unlike  in 
kind,  to  those  provided  for  their  fellows  who  were  preparing  for  col- 
lege ;  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  to  substitute,  in  place  of  lessons  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  training  in  drawing  and  practical 
instruction  in  the  use  of  wood  and  iron  working  tools. 

This  seems  a  justifiable  purpose  and  can  be  urged  on  the  grounds  of 
equal  justice  to  all.  It  has,  however,  in  other  places  since  been  urged 
that  similar  instruction  be  attached  to  the  high  school  proper,  so  as 
also  to  give  to  the  boys  fitting  for  college  the  additional  advantage  of 
this  industrial  training;  this  is  urged  on  the  assumption  that  the 
training  in  the  use  .of  mechanical  tools  is  desirable  for  all;  for  the  pro- 
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fessional  man  as  well  as  for  tlie  man  who  proposes  to  devote  himself 
to  industrial  mechanical  pursuits.  In  the  city  of  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
a  manual  training  department  has  thus  been  attached  to  the  high 
school,  and  consequently  the  claim  is  made  that  this  is  the  first  city  to 
initiate  the  experiment  of  incorporating  a  manual  training  school  into 
the  regular  public  school  system  of  a  city,  since,  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  where  a  manual  training  school  was  first  set  up  by  the 
public  school  authorities,  an  entirely  novel  form  of  school  was  estab- 
l^hed,  while  in  Omaha,  the  high  school  was  retained  with  all  its  feat- 
ures, a  manual  training  department  being  simply  added,  the  exercises 
of  which  all  the  high  school  pupils  were  permitted  to  attend.  This 
latter  plan  throws  an  additional  burden  of  pi'oof  upon  the  advocates 
of  the  introdviction  of  this  feature  of  manual  training  in  the  public 
schools,  namely:  the  necessity  of  showing,  first,  that  this  training  is 
equally  valuable  for  all  pupils,  and,  second,  that  the  additional  work 
will  not  overtax  the  pupils,  who  are  required,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep 
up  their  preparatory  studies  for  college. 

There  are  other  preliminary  considerations  of  importance;  incident, 
however,  to  the  proposal  to  introduce  schools  of  this  class  in  any 
form.  These  are:  First.  Is  the  given  community  justified  in  inpur- 
ring  for  the  support  of  its  public  schools  the  inevitable  additional 
expense  of  establishing  and  keeping  up  a  first  class  manual  training 
school,  with  its  costly  plant  of  machinery  and  additional  teachers? 
Second.  If  the  first  cost  of  procuring  the  machinery,  etc.,  can  be  met, 
the  question  still  remains  as  to  whether  this  special  form  of  school 
can  be  siistained  without  too  great  a  demand  on  the  public  funds 
provided  for  keeping  up  all  the  schools;  so  that  provision  for  the  pri- 
mary and  lower  grade  schools,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  children 
are  to  be  taught,  shall  not  in  any  wise  be  impaired.  These  last  are 
serious  questions,  which  are  to  be  met  at  the  very  outset  of  any  move- 
ment for  the  addition  of  such  schools  to  the  public-school  system ; 
they  must  be  decided  by  each  community  for  itself,  in  accordance 
with  its  aggregate  wisdom  and  wealth. 

It  win  be  seen  that  this  question  of  establishing  schools  of  manual 
training  is  a  question  by  itself,  applicable  only  to  the  higher  grades 
of  schools.  It  is  distinct  from  the  questions  which  arise  when  the 
introduction  of  other  forms  of  industrial  training  in  the  lower  grades 
of  the  public  schools  are  under  consideration.  Further  than  this,  the 
manual  training  schools  are  a  class  of  institutions  adapted  only  to  the 
larger  towns  and  to  cities,  their  cost  effectually  prohibiting  their  more 
general  introduction.  Nor,  looked  at  practically,  ds  this  limitation 
to  be  particularly  deplored.  So  far  as  their  courses  lead  directly  to 
the  increase  of  workers  in  wood  and  iron,  there  is  in  every  community 
a  limit  to  the  demand  for  workers  in  such  industries.  Neither 
blacksmiths  nor  carpenters  are  heeded  in  unlimited  numbers. 
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KNOWLEDGE  ABOUT  COMMON  INDUSTRIES  DESIRABLE  FOR  ALL  BOYS 

AND   GIRLS. 

On  the-  other  hand,  when  the  question  of  considering  what  indus- 
trial lessons  may  be  profitably  given  to  school  children  generally, 
in  addition  to  thorough  training  in  industrial  drawing  which  should 
be  universally  taught,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  is  no  boy 
who  will  not  be  better  equipped  for  any  position  in  life  by  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  names  and  uses  of  all  the  simple  tools  of  the  farmer 
and  the  carpenter.  To  be  able  to  use  skilfully  the  shovel,  spade, 
hoe,  and  rake;  to  hammer  a  nail  straight;  to  use  the  saw,  axe,  auger, 
chisel,  plane,  gouge,  and  square  cannot  fail  to  make  him  more  useful 
to  himself  and  others,  and  this  practical  knowledge  is  very  desirable, 
provided  it  can  be  acquired  without  too  grea,tly  diminishing  the  time 
needed  by  the  boy  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  of  those  elementary  studies  in  which  he  must  be  thor- 
oughly grounded,  if  he  is  ever  to  be  able  to  make  himself  an  intelligent  ' 
American  citizen,  fit  to  exercise  the  franchise  with  which  he  is  to  be 
intrusted;  while  the  use  of  the  needle  is  equally  desirable  for  every  girl. 
It  is,  besides,  desirable  for  all  girls  to  know  how  all  the  work  of  the 
house  should  be  done;  to  become  proficient  in  the  knowledge  of  those 
domestic  arts  on  which  the  neatness,  health,  and  comfort  of  the  home 
depend,  such  as  sweeping,  dusting,  bed  making,  arranging  of  furni- 
ture and  of  the  table;  and,  further,  to  know  how  to  purchase,  prepare, 
and  serve  the  food;  that' is,  to  have  something  of  the  skill  of  the 
caterer,  the  cook,  and  the  waiter.  There  is  no  girl  in  any  position 
in  life  who  will  not  be  the  better  equipped  for  whatever  duties  she 
may  be  called  to  undertake  by  possessing  as  much  of  this  domestic 
knowledge  as  she  can  acquire. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  needs  for  the  industrial  training  of 
both  sexes  are  many  and  comprehensive.  The  practical  questions 
for  consideration  relate  to  the  advisability  and  means  of  speedily 
adapting  such  training  to  the  capacities  of  the  children  in  the  sev- 
eral grades  of  the  public  schools.  What  can  be  wisely  done  in  the 
lowest  grade  of  schools?  How  shall  the  courses  be  so  graded  as  to 
give  to  the  pupils  in  each  grade  the  best  preparation  for  life  in  case 
the  child  fails  to  continue  longer  in  school?  What  class  of  schools 
needs  to  be  added  to  those  now  existing,  to  supplement  the  book 
knowledge  now  given  to  the  girls  in  the  High  School,  with  the  special 
training  in  the  arts  of  domestic  economy?  This  knowledge  is  surely 
jas  desirable  for  them,  as  practice  with  wood  and  iron  working  tools 
is  for  the  boys  in  the  High  School.  These  are  some  of  the  problems 
pf  present  interest  to  educators  and  people. 

It  will  be  seen,  in  the  following  chapters,  that  each  and  all  of  these 
problems  have  been  considered  and  their  solution  essayed  somewhere' 
|h  tll9W  United  States,    As  yet,  it  i?  too  soon  to  affirm  positively  thalj 
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all  of  them  are  solved  satisfactorily,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
things  have  been  definitely  settled;  and  had  the  introduction  of  in- 
dustrial art  drawing  in  the  public  schools  accomplished  nothing  else, 
the  proof  that  it  has  given  of  the  possibility  of  teaching  the  same 
thing  simultaneously  to  large  numbers  of  pupils,  amply  justifies  all 
the  time,  labor,  and  money  it  has  cost. 

This  possibility  multiplies  indefinitely  the  power  of  the  public 
schools.  That  whatever  in  the  way  of  "doing"  it  is  desirable  that 
the  school  children  should  know  can  be  taught  in  these  schools,  has 
been  absolutely  demonstrated.  The  only  question  now  remaining 
in  the  case  of  any  given  school  or  of  any  system  of  schools  is,  what 
is  it  that  it  is  desirable  for  these  children  to  learn? 

Just  as  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  English,  of  drawing,  and 
of  mathematics  is  recognized  as  desirable  for  all  children,  so  there 
may  be  certain  elementary  forms  of  industrial  training  which  can  be 
equally  taught  to  all,  and  may  be  as  readily  agreed  upon  as  desirable. 
What  can  be  done  with  the  primary  school  children?  What  can  be 
done  in  the  lower  grade  schools  of  crowded  cities?  What  in  rural 
schools  in  sparsely  settled  neighborhoods?  These  are  the  immediate 
questions  which  affect  by  far  the  larger  number  of  public  school 
children.  When  the  higher  grades.of  schools  are  reached,  and  when 
special  training  for  the  scholars  in  the  High  School  is  in  question,  the 
problems  are  of  another  class,  into  the  solution  of  which  the  element 
of  probable  cost  Jargely  enters. 

What  I  would  suggest,  is,  that  this  question  of  industrial  education 
is  not  only  Complex,  ^ut  multiplex.  It  is  to  be  resolved  into  its  com- 
ponent factors  or  classes;  and  the  problems  of  each  are  to  be  met  and 
solved  separately.  If  this  is  conceded,  and  the  subject  thus  ap- 
proached, I  believe  most  of  the  difficulties  will  prove  to  have  been 
apparent,  rather  than  real.  Each  grade  of  school  will  be  found  to 
have  its  own  special  needs  and  opportunities;  each  locality,  also,  to 
possess  its  own  special  demands  and  facilities.  In  one  place,  the 
public  will  be  found  already  prepared  to  take  up  the  new  methods 
and  successfully  apply  them;  in  another,  the  initiation  will  depend 
wholly  on  private. benevolence  and  enterprise. 

There  are  some  further  problems  suggested  for  consideration  in  the 
following  paragraphs,  which,  it  would  seem,  must  sooner  or  later 
demand  solution. 

HOW  CAN  THE  INDUSTRIALLY  TRAINED  BOYS  ENTER  TRADES? 

L  Assuming,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  these  suggestions,  that  the 
introduction  of  some  form  of  industrial  training  should  have  been 
successfully  accomplished,  not  only  in  the  schools  of  cities  and  towns, 
but  also  in  the  country  schools ;  that  all  the  boys  have  been  taught 
the  uees  of  the  simpler  tools  of  the  mechanic,  and  that  in  the  larger 
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places- the  manual  training  schools,  with  their  courses  in  wood  and 
iron  working,  have  been  established,  what  then  ?  The  complaint  now 
is,  that  the  boys  graduating  from  the  public  schools,  are  fit  only  for 
clerks  and  book-keepers.  The  reply  has  been,  that  these  were  the 
only  places  open  to  them ;  both  because  their  school  training  had 
fitted  them  for  no  other  employments,  and,  also,  because  there  were 
no  opportunities  for  them  to  learn  to  be  artisans.  Well,  if  this  is  so, 
how  will  the  introduction  of  such  other  training,  as  has  just  been 
referred  to,  change  these  conditions? 

What  is  it  that  will  eifect,  first,  the  change  in  their  wishes  and 
desires,  so  that  they  will  wish,  to.  become  mechanics  ?  Second,  if  they 
wish  to  enter  trades  how  are  they  to  do  so?  Will  not  the  same  diffi- 
culties that  now  exist,  of -finding  entrance  into  the  trades,  remain? 
In  other  words,  is  it  not  essentiaL  that,  in  some  way,  a  connection 
shall  be  established  between  the  schools  and  the  trades?  Otherwise, 
where  does  this  industrial  training  lead?  Is  it  not  analogous  to  an 
elaborate  flight  of  stairs  ending  in  mid  air!  A  ladder,  leading  no- 
where? 

If  this  industrial  educational  movement  in  the  schools  is  to  do  any- 
thing more  practical  than  to  serve  simply  as  an  ingenious  and  val- 
uable adjunct  to  the  appliances  of  education,  a  mere  phase  of  the 
general  discipline  and  culture  of  the  pupil,  such  as  Professor  Adler 
and  his  friends  wish  it  to  be  regarded,  then  it  seems  clear  that  some- 
thing further  than  has  yet  been  proposed  must  be  devised,  either  by 
the  public  school  au thorites  or  by  private  entjerprise ;  soine  instru- 
mentality which  shall  connect  the  school  graduate,  familiarized  with 
the  use  of  tools,  with  the  opportunities  for  entering  at  once  upon 
some  ope];iing  for  the  practical  application  of  this  knowledge.  Tech- 
nical schools  and  Trade  schools  must  become  a  necessity,  in  STich  a 
shape  that  through  them  introduction  to  the  practical  work  of  the 
world  can  be  secured  by  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools;  or  else  these 
pupils  will,  on  leaving  school,  still  be  forced  to  seek  the  employments 
now  open  to  them;  since  there  is  no  better  opportunity  offered  them 
now,  than  heretofore,  for  introduction  into  the  ranks  of  skilled  labor.' 

The  several  institutions  recorded  in  the  succeeding  volume  of  this 
Report  are  evidences  of  past  efforts  made  by  the  public  spirited  cit- 
izens to  solve  this  problem,  as  it  was  presented  by  the  schools  before 
■the  introduction  in  them  of  any  form  of  industrial  training  had  been 
proposed.  They  may  now  serve  to  point  the  direction  which  the 
further  movements  of  public  education  must  follow,  and  to  offer  in- 
some  caises  a  type  of  the  kind  of  schools  indicated. 

It  is  everywhere  apparent  that  private  benevolence  or  enterprise, 
munificent  and  effective  as  they  have  proved  iii  many  splendid 
instances,  are,  nevertheless,  wholly  unequal  to  the  adequate  supply  of 
the  educational  needs  of  a  people.  It  is  the  province  of  private  gen- 
erosity to  initiate  the  experiments,  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  and 
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practicability  of  the  proposed  innovations,  and  the  history  of  this 
country  is  illTimined  by  the  record  of  such  services  undertaken  by 
large-hearted  individuals.  It,  nevertheless,  remains  true  that  in  cases 
where  the  novel  methods  have  proved  desirable,  the  community  has 
adopted  them  in  order  that  all  might  participate  in  their  benefits. 
Among  the  more  recent  instances  of  this  public  action  may  be  cited 
the  adoption  by  the  Boston  school  authorities  of  the  cooking  classes, 
first  started  by  Mrs.  Hemenway,  and  the  recent  large  increase  in  the 
annual  appropriation  made  to  the  Maryland  Institute  by  the  city 
authorities  of  Baltimore. 

THE  CONDITIONS  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  VERY    DIFFERENT 

FROM   THOSE   AFFECTING   SIMILAR   PRIVATE   SCHOOLS. 

i 

The  first  promoters  of  the  Manual  Training  Schools  were  very  em- 
phatic in  protesting  that  no  trades,  or  special  industries,  were  taught 
in  them,  and  in  urging  on  this  ground  the  greater  value  of  their 
methods  educationally. 

This  position  need  not  be  controverted;  but,  when  considering  the 
relations  of  the  public  schools  to  industrial  education,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  these  first  "Manual  Training  Schools"  were  prac- 
tically private  institutions,  with  large  tuition  fees;  that  their  pupils 
were,  for  the  most  part,  able  to  devote  the  time  and  money  requisite 
to  acquiring  a  liberal  education,  professional  or  mechanical.  The 
advocates  of  the  addition  of  this  feature  of  the  manual  training 
schools,  to  the  public  school  system  follow  the  line  of  the  originators 
of  the  private  institutions  in  giving  prominence  to  the  fact  that  no 
special  industries  or  trades  are  taught  in  them,  oiily  a  general 
foundaJtion  for  all  mechanic  employments.  The  value  of  this  form 
of  elementary  training  as  a  basis  for-  future  special  training  is  con- 
ceded. It  is,  however,  suggested  that,  owing  to  the  different  condi- 
tions affecting  the  pupils  of  the  private  schools  and  those  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  there  exists,  in  the  latter  case,  the  need  of  practically 
bridging  over  the  gap  between  the  manual  training  school  and  the 
workshop,  or  mamlfactory,  which  is  to  give  paying  employment  to 
the  graduate  of  the  public  manual  training  school.  Consequently- 
the  protests  by  the  directors  of  private  manual  training  schools 
against  trade  schools,  technical  special  schools,  etc.,  are  not  perti- 
nent when  uttered  by  the  promoters  of  public  manual  training  schools. 

THE   PRACTICAL   DIFFICULTY   NOT   YET   SOLVED   BY   THE   ADVOCATES 
OF   THE   NEW   INDUSTRIAL   TRAINING. 

What  is  true  in  regard  to  the  smaller  class  of  boys  who  may  grad- 
uate from  the  public  manual  training  schools,  is  still  more  important 
in  its  application  to  the  large  majority  of  the  boys  who  go  out  from 
the  lower  grade  schools.     If  this  much  discussed  question  of  Indus- 
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trial  Education  in  the  public  schools,  is  to  be  of  any  permanent 
practical  benefit  in  training  large  numbers  of  school  children  into  more 
or  less  skilful  artisans,  some  feasible  way  of  introducing  them  into 
the  ranks  of  skilled  laborers  must  be  devised.  No  such  way  at  pres- 
ent exists.  This  is  a  question  of  such  practical  importance  that  it 
cannot  long  be  ignored.  Objections  to  its  discussion  that  may  be  - 
urged  by  timid  advocates  of  the  new  industrial  education,  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  already  difficulties  fenough  to  be  met  at  the 
outset,  must  not  be  given  too  much  weight;  because,  otherwise,  the 
experiment  must  needs  fail  before  it  is  fairly  begun.  As  a  chain  is 
no  stronger  than  any  one  of  its  connecting  links,  so  much  the  more 
the  links,  by  themselves  alone,  are  but  useless  fragments.  This  is 
the  present  condition  of  the  industrial  education  scheme  so  far  as 
any  connection  between  the  children  in  the  schools,  and  the  workers 
in  the  various  trades,  is  concerned.  And  this  ugly  factor  of  the 
problem  must  be  fairly  met  and  successfully  solved  ;  before  any  per- 
manent succeess  can  be  achieved. 

LOCAL  INDUSTRIES. 

This  consideration  also  emphasizes  the  importance  of  so  shaping 
the  industrial  training  of  schools  in  the  various  localities  as  to  give 
to  the  pupils  the  best  preparation  for  entering  upon  the  local  indus- 
tries. As  a  practical  question  too  much  weight  can  hardly  be  given 
to  this  point,  since  the  majority  of  school  .children  are  under  the 
necessity  of  finding  employment  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their 
homes.  The  chief  concern  of  the  public  must  be  concentrated  on 
those  who  form  the  large  majority,  and  who  are  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  remain  attached  to  the  soil,  if  not  in  the  sense  of  the 
like  class  in  mediaeval  times  (for  in  this  age  the  peaceable  popula- 
tions as  well  as' the  war  reserves  have  been  largely  mobilized),  stUl 
they  are  so  to  the  extent  that  the  local  industries  must  bo  the  main 
dependence  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality.  How 
the  connection  between  the  industrial  training  in  the  schools  and  the 
industrial  employment  of  the  former  pupils  of  these  schools  shall  be 
effected,  is  the  problem  awaiting  solution.  Whether  by  private  or 
public  institutions  is  immaterial,  if  only  the  connection  is  established. 
This  problem  will  vary  in  its  phases  with  varying  localities,  and  its 
solution  must  be  undertaken  in  compliance  with  such  existing  con- 
ditions. It  is  plain  that  no  hard  and  fast  lines  can  be  laid  down  in 
advance,  and  equally  that  no  theories  or  prejudices  should  be  suf- 
fered to  thwart  or  impede  its  practical  solution. 

THE  PUBLIC  MAY  NEED  NEW  DEVICES  TO  MEET  THE  NEW  EXIGENCIES. 

Public  "  Trade"  schools  and  "  Technical"  schools  may  yet  be  found 
to  be  necessities  in  many  localities;  while  the  rapidly  varying  forms  of 
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industry  arising  from  the  multifarious  discoveries,  inventions,  and 
novel  applications. of  power  may,  doubtless  must,  necessitate  novel 
forms  of  industrial  training  to  meet  the  new  contingencies. 

The  above  paragraph  had  hardly  been  written  before  the  startling 
statement,  then  just  published  in  a  leading  journal,*  fell  under  the 
observation  of  the  writer,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  European  technical 
schools  the  development  of  American  inventions  was  closely  observed, 
and  the  students  were  carefully  trained  in  the  use  of  the  latest  Amer- 
ican tools  and  machinery  adapted  to  their  trades;  so  that  the  trained 
European  artisan,  on  landing  here,  was  fully  as  familiar  with  Amer- 
ican tools  and  methods  as  the  practiced  American  journeyman.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  European  competition  is  as  aggressive  in  edu- 
cation, as  in  trafi&c.  It  is  clear,  if  this  progresses,  that,  something  far 
beyond  the  mere  elementary  knowledge  of  the  names  and  uses  of  the 
simpler  tools  of  the  artisan  will  be  requisite  to  fit  our  school  boys  for 
the  higher  ranks  .of  skilled  labor.  This  latest  phase,  it  is  true,  applies 
rather  to  the  "Manual  Training  Schools"  proper,  than  to  the  lower 
grades  of  public  schools;  but  whatever  retards  the  front  of  the  column 
delays  the  march,  and,  if  not  overcome,  will  gradually  call  a  halt  all 
along  the  line ;  and,  in  the  end,  eflEectually  oppose  all  progress.. 

A  REMARKABLE  MOVEMENT  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  tlis  connection  the  recent  action  in  England  in  the  formation 
of  a  "  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  Educa- 
tion" is  noteworthy.  A  great  meeting  was  held  in  London  July  1, 
1887,  to  organize  this  association.  The  Educational  News  of  July  9 
says  of  this,  editorially : 

In  the  end  of  last  week  an  educational  gathering,  likely  to  be  memorable,  took 
place  in  London,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington.  Its  object  was 
the  inauguration  of  organized  measures  for  placing  technical,  commercial,  and 
agricultural  education  on  a  systematic  basis  throughout  the  United  Kingdom;  and 
with  such  men  as  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  Mr.  Mundella,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  many 
more  equally  well-known  leaders  in  all  educational  movements  ready  to  give  the 
new  scheme  the  benefit,  not  merely  of  their  names  but  of  their  means  and  of  their 
active  personal  services,  success  may  be  regarded  as  a  certainty.  *  *  *  The 
establishment  of  a  net-work  of  technical  schools,  fitted  to  impart  the  exact  educa- 
tion required  by  the  industries  of  each  locality,  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  educational  history;  and  its  influence  in  revolutionizing  existing  notions  of  what 
constitutes  education  is  likely  to  be  greater  than  the  most  sanguine  anticipate. 

Lord  Hartington,  in  his  inaugural  address,  calls  attention  to  the 
deficiency  of  England  in  providing  for  technical  education  in  com- 
parison with  other  countries.  •  He  says  : 

We  had  in  this  country  attained  to  a  great  industrial  and  commercial  supremacy 
in  the  world.  *  *  *  At  the  same  time,  concurrently  with  our  attainment  of  the 
supremacy,  wonderful  scientific  discoveries  had  been  made,  and,  niore  and  more, 

*See  extracts  from  article  in  New  York  Tribune  of  April  3, 1887,  in  Appendix  K, 
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science  was  being  applied  to  the  industrial  occupations  of  the  world.  Other  nations 
iad  been  quick  to  perceive  this,  and  they  were  striving,  as  far  as  they  could,  to  make 
their  position  equal  to  ours,  and  to  supply  the  want  of  material  resources  which 
we  possessed  by  extending  and  developing,  at  an  immense  cost  to  the  state  and 
public  funds,  that  scientific  instruction  which  would  enable  their  manufax;turers 
and  their  workmen  to  compete  successfully  with  ours.  If  we  were  passive  in  this 
matter— if  we  were  indolent— it  was  conceivable  not  only  that  foreign  nations  would 
rival  ua,  but  they  might  also  succeed  to  pass  us,  with  a  consequence  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  for  us  to  contemplate. 

Mr.  Jolin  Morley,  in  seconding  the  motion,  spoke  in  the  same 
strain: 

The  only  match  for  the  development  of  industry  during  the  last  fifty  years  was 
that  of  science.  Themds);  important  branch  of  the  legislative  activity  of  the  last 
fifty  years  had  consisted  in  the  great  mass  of  legislation  the  object  of  which  had 
been  to  regulate  labor.  The  workshop  and  the  factory  of  the  future  must  be  the 
great  educating  centres  and  schools.  [Hear!  hear!]  We  had  to  place  our  artisans 
in  as  good  a  position  as  those  of  other  cpulitries.  [Hear!  hear!]  The  technical  col- 
lege at  Zurich  far  exceeded  any  simUar  institution  in  this  country,  and  this  fact, 
compared,  with  the  enormous  wealth  of  England  as  compared  with  Switzerland, 
was  not  a  creditable  fact  for  this  country.  When  the  Germans  took  Strasburg  they 
gave  £700,000  to  found  a  college  for  technical  instnaction,  and  many  thousands  a 
year  for  its  niaintenance.  [Hear!  hear!]  England  was  not  doing  so  much  for  its 
laboring  classes  as  were  other  countries. 

If  in  Great  Britain,  with  their  very  efficient  provisions  for  tech- 
nical training,  the  leading  statesmen,  scientists,  and  political  econo- 
mists feel  the  need  of  earnest  effort  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
world's  progress,  the  thoughtful  minds  among  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  may,  well  give  to  this  subject  of  ele- 
mentary industrial  and  superior  technical  education  serious  consid- 
eration. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AN  IMPENDING  NECESSITY. 

Since  Amerioan  Youth  are  practically  prohibited  from  learning  trades,  while  skilled 
foreign  artisans  are  suffered  to  come  freely  to  this  country,  certain  alternatives 
present  themselves  for  consideration — What  it  may  become  necessary  for  the 
people  to  do  in  the  way  of  training  skilled  American  workers,  cannot  as  yet  be 
determined — The  Public  may  possibly  be  forced  much  farther  in  this  direction 
than  the  most  advanced  advocates  for  public  school  industrial  training  now 
imagine — The  City  of  Washington,  owing  to  its"  pecuUar  relations  to  the  Govern- 
ment, is  a  marked  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  main  industry  of  a  locaUty  should 
modify  the  form  of  industrial  training  in  local  schools^-The  forms  of  industry 
best  adapted  for  the  needs  of  colored  children  at  the  South  and  of  the  children  of 
emigrants  at  the  North — The  recent 'exhibitions  of  school  children's  work — 
Dangers  to  the  Republic  from  the  materialistic  drift  of  Manufacturers  and 
Theorists  —  Horace  Mann  on  the  power  of  education  to  create  wealth  and  to 
equalize  its  distribution — Co-operation  versus  competition — The  chief  purpose  of 
the  Common  Schools  is  to  breed  good  citizens  of  a  Democratic  €legublic — This 
purpose  must  never  be  lost  sight  of — The  changed  conditions  of  manufactures 
make  it  more  and  more  desirable  that  Art  Knowledge  and  SkiU  should  be  generally 
diffused — The  coming  American  worker  should  be  a  craftsman,  an  artist — Press- 
ing as  is  this  movement  for  Industrial  Training  it  will  be  of  Uttle  permanent  ben- 
efit unless  it  leads  to  thorough  artistic  skill  and  develops  a  race  of  American  Ai-t 
workers. 

Whither  driftinxj? 

Everything  in  the  events  of  the  past  few  years  tends  to  press  upon 
the  attention  of  the  community,  with  ever-increasing  earnestness,  the 
practical  questions  of  education. 

If  our' youth  are  to  be  prevented  from  learning  trades  after  they 
leave  school,  and  if  immigrant  European  artisans  are  to  be  so  drilled, 
before  leaving  Ejirope,  as  to  put  them  absolutely  on  a  par  with  our 
native  American  workmen  by  doing  away  with  the  slight  advantage! 
the  latter  have  hitherto  had  in  their  familiarity  with  American  tools 
and  methods,  then,  if  the  present  forced  exclusion  of  American 
youth  from  opportunities  to  learn  the  mechanical  industries  and 
trades  in  the  workshops  continues,  the  result  must  be,  either,  that 
in  the  near  future  all  the  skilled  workers  of  the  country  will  be  im- 
ported foreign  artisans,  since  no  American  recruits  are  permitted  in 
the  ranks  of  skilled  labor,  or,  some  practical  plan  must  be  devised  by 
which  the  public,  by  some  forms  of  instrumentality,  shall  secure  for 
Amei"ican  youth  such  training  in  the  mechanic  arts,  that  they  can 
go  out  from  such  schools  or  training  shops  as  well  equipped  for  their 
trades  as  are  these  foreign  artisans. 

The  only  other  alternative  w.ould  be  the  absolute  exclusion  of  all 
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foreign  immigrants  from  our  shores!  The  American  people  will 
.  soon  be  brought  face  to  face  with  this  problem  —  either  the  absolute 
exclusion  of  foreign  workmen,  or  the  education  by  the  public,  on  a 
llarge  scale,  of  Americiin  youth  as  skilled  artisans. 

"While  it  is  true  that  these  last  paragraphs  are  a  digression  from 
the  particular  topic  to  which  this  portion  of  the  present  chapter  was 
to  be  exclusively  given,  they  are,  nevertheless,  so  closely  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  public  systems  of  education  that  they  can 
only  with  difficulty  be  kept  out  of  view  in  a  consideration  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  people;  for,  if  the  need  of  providing  some 
forms  of  additional  technical  training  for  the  children  going  out  from 
the  public  schools  is  becoming  a  question  pressing  for  immediate 
answer,  as  the  facts  just  recited  seem  to  indicate,  then  a  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  subject  of  industrial  education  is  not  only  pertinent 
to  the  question  of  the  forms  most  suitable  to  the  lower  grade  schools, 
,  which  are  here  under  consideration,  but  is  an  essential  factor  to  be 
compuited  in  any  attempted  solution  of  the  problems. 

It  will  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  reader,  that  no  idea  is  here  enter- 
tained of  announcing  any  ex  cathedra  decisions  in  regard  to  these 
mooted  questions;  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  being  simply,  an  en- 
deavor to  so  state  these  problems,  as  to  clearly  define  and  distinguish 
the  various  factors  which  compose  them,  and  which  need  to  be  sepa- 
rately considered,  and  to  offer  suggestions  concerning  them. 

The  time  for  the  announcement  of  any  authoritative  conclusions 
by  anybody  is  of  necessity  indefinitely  deferred,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  practical  efforts  made  for  the  solution  of  those 
difficult  problems  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Certain  ele- 
mentary facts  have  been  settled,  but  the  practical  limits  to  be  placed 
upon  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  ascertained  premises 
are  by  no  means  clearly  defined. 

The  field  that  may  need  to  be  occupied,  before  these  industrial  edu- 
cational problems  are  satisfactorily  solved,  broadens  indefinitely  un- 
der the  light  of  the  statements  just  recited.  Whether  it  is  as  yet 
true  that  such  training  in  American  methods  and  machines  is  now 
at  all  generally  given  in  the  European  training  technical  schools  or 
not,  it  is  certainly  entirely  within  their  power  to  give  such  special 
preparation ;  so  that  the  possible  results  of  such  action  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  ignored  as  chimerical.  It  is,  for  this  reason,  desirable 
that  the  advocates  of  industrial  training  in  public  schools  should  not 
set, themselves  in  advance  in  opposition  to  public  ' '  Technical "  schools, 
or  to  "Trade"  schools,  since  it  grows  more  and  more  probable  that 
some  such  facilities  for  bridging  the  gap  between  the  school  house 
and  the  workshop,  must  in  some  way  be  provided.  As  has  been 
■  already  stated,  this  very  volume  is  largely  a  record  of  attempts  in 
the  past,  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  corporate  bodies,  to  provide 
facilities  for  such  practical  training. 
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The  tendency  is  more  and  more  for  the  public  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  meeting  public  needs,  since  it  has  become  better  un- 
derstood that  only  the  resources  of  the  public  are  equal  to  such  un- 
dertakings; so  that  now,  when  a  public  necessity  is  recognized,  it 
follows,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  sooner  or  later  public  ac- 
tion is  taken.  How  far  lie  public  shall  go  in  the  matter  of  Tnaking 
provision  for  free  public  education  was  never  so  undetermined  as  it 
is  to-day.  The  local  answers  to  this  question  would  vary  with  each 
community,  but  everywhere  the  tendency  is  the  same — that  is,  to 
enlarge  the  curriculum  and  province  of  the  public  schools,  and  to 
broaden  the  educational  domain  of  the  people. 

In  view  of  the  impraiding  needs  just  referred  to.  and  of  the  present 
tendency  to  widen  the  scope  of  public  education,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  eventually  public  ''Technical  schools"'  and  "Trade 
schools"  m.ay  not  be  recognized  as  a  public  necessity. 

Meantime,  to  return  to  our  consideration  of  the  importance  .of 
adapting  the  elementary  industrial  training  in  public  schools  to  the 
local  industries,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  influence  of  locality  in  determining  the  kind  of  industrial 
training  to  be  given  in  the  public  schools,  a  description  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  capital  city  of  Washington  will  perhaps,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  at  first  seem,  prove  a  fitting  illustration. 

THE  CONDITIONS  IN  WASHINGTON  PECtTIJAB.    . 

Washington,  as  is  well  known,  is  in  most  respects  an  exceptional 
city,  unlike  any  other  in  the  United  States,  and  mafkedly  peculiar 
in  its  relations  to  the  topic  under  consideration;  for  the  reason  that, 
owing  to  the  sa<;alled  claims  of  "locality,"  there  is  offered  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  children  who  are  bom,  or  brought  here,  and  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city,  to  ever  hope  to  be  employed  in  the  only 
real  business  of  the  city  I  Washington  being  the  capital  city  of  the 
United  States,  and  having  no  manufactures,  no  commerce,  and  no 
general  wholesale  mercantile  business,  is  wholly  given  to  the  admin- 
istrative and  l^islative  work  of  the  Nation ;  hence,  its  working  popu- 
lation largely  consists  of  the  officials,  clerks,  and  employfe  in  the 
great  Gfovemment  Departments,  Museums,  etc.,  and  of  those  con- 
nected with  Congress.  Xow,  the  District  of  Columbia  is  but  an  in- 
finitesimal part  of  this  great  country,  and  the  justice  of  the  claim 
having  been  assumed,  that  the  workers  here  under  Govemment 
should  be  appointed  proportionately  from  the  whole  country,  accord- 
ing to  locality ;  it  follows,  that  the  number  to  be  appointed  from  the 
city  of  Washington  is  too  small  to  be  taken  into  account  as  offering 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  future  employment  for  the  school  children 
of  the  city.  Therefore,  in  any  plan  for  the  industrial  training  of  the 
school  children  of  Washington,  all  those  forms  of  industrial  training 
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specially  adapted  to  fitting  the  pupil  for  employment  in  tlie  Govern- 
ment service  must  be  excluded. 

Hence  it  results  that  the  city  is,  as  I  have  said,  an  exception ;  for 
in  all  other  places  it  would  seem  wise  to  pay  regard  to  the  needs  of  the 
leading  industries  of  the  place  in  giving  the  children  industrial  train- 
ing. In  Washington,  however,  for  the  reasons  just  stated,  the  indus- 
tries in  which  the  children  can  hope  to  be  employed  are  confined  to  those 
'  which  relate  to  the  housing,  clothing,  and  feeding  of  the  inhabitants. 
As  nearly  all  furniture  and  materials  for  home  decoration  are  brought 
here  from  other  places,  as  is  also  ready-made  clothing  for  men,  there 
remains  for  boys  little  in  the  mechanical  industries  but  the  house 
building  trades  ;  and  for  girls,  dress  making,  house  caring,  laundry- 
ing,  and , cooking.  So  that  house  carpentering  and  masonry  for  boys, 
and  cooking  classes  for  girls,  would  seem  to  be  the  direction  that 
industiial  training  in  Washington  might  most  profitably  take,  if  the 
object  should  be  to  be  of  most  service  to  the  largest  number  of 
children. 

The  large  number  of  colored  children  in  the  schools  of  Washing* 
ton,  the  most  of  whom,  of  necessity,  depend  entirely  on  the  public 
schools  for  their  education,  furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  the 
above  suggestions  as  to  the  direction  that  may  wisely  be  given  to 
such  forms  of  industrial  training  as  can  be  taught  in  these  schools. 
This  element  of  school  population  is  found,  in  greater  or  less  rela- 
tive proportion,  throughout  all  the  Southern  States,  and,  in  like 
manner,  indicates  the  forms  of  industrial  training  which  may  be 
most  readily  and  profitably  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  the 
South,  because  they  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  lower  grade 
schools  with  very  little  additional  cost ;  so  that  a  beginning  in  prac- 
tical industrial  education  in  those  communities  can  be  made  at  once, 
leaving  the  manual  training  schools  proper  to  be  established  in  the 
-cities  when  demanded. 

In  the  lower  grade  schools  the  boys  can  be  taught  the  use  of  farm- 
ers' and  carpenters' tools,  and  the  girls  to  sew,  to  do  household  work, 
and  t6  cook.  It  has  been  sufficiently  shown  at  Hampton  and  in 
many  places  in  the  North,  particularly  in  the  sewing  classes  in  the 
Boston  schools,  in  the  cooking  classes  established  by  Mrs.  Hemen- 
way  in  Boston,  and  in  the  "Kitchen  Garden"  experiments  by  Miss 
Huntington  in  New  York,  that  orderly  elementary  training  in  these 
various  industries  can  be  successfully  given  to  boys  and  girls  in 
classes,  with  very  marked  results  in  developing  the  powers  of  the 
children,  who  in  many  cases  are  thereby  transformed  into  most , 
efPective  little  home  missionaries  of  neatness  and  comfort. 

The  movements  that  have  arisen  in  some  places,  leading  to  the 
giving  of  exhibitions  of  various  articles  made  by  public  school 
.  children  outside  of  school  hours,  and  the  attendance  on  such  exhi- 
bitions, are  striking  indications  of  the  extent  of  public  interest  in  the 
industrial  developmeq^y^yfy^g  6^¥jt§Bso/?® 
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MATERIALISTIC   TENDENCIES. 

The  attitude  of  the  employing  manufacturers  towards  their  work- 
men seems,'  more  and  more,  to  show  ar  tendency  to  regard  them  sim- 
ply as  mei-e  machines,  of  interest  only  as  they  serve  apurpose.in  the 
production,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  of  the  objects  the  employer 
desires  to  sell.* 

Against  this  strong  tendency  of  a  materialistic  utilitarian  age,  the 
philosophic  statesman,  the  wise  teacher,  and  the  true  patriot  will 
strenuously  oppose  themselves;  because  the  logical  outcome  of  such 
movements,  if  they  are  successful,  can  only  be  the  creation  of  two 
classes  of  citizens;  the  one  a  great  proletariat  class,  living  in  com- 
parative poverty  and  depending  for  employment  on  the  other,  which 
will  be  composed  of  a  small  class  of  enormously  wealthy  capitalists, 
such  as  the  immense  material  development  of  the  past  half  century 
has  already  begun  to  produce  here.  What  this  would  mean  for  the 
United  States  can  be  best  understood  by  a  study  of  the  Rome  of  the 
later  emperors  and  the  Kussia  of  to-day,  which  two  epochs  of  his- 
tory strikingly  illustrate  the  outcome  of  similar  conditions. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  Horace  Mann,  then  fighting  the  battle  of 
free  common  schools  in  Massachusetts,  foresaw  the  dangers  with 
which  increasing  wealth  and  unequal  distribution  menaced  society. 
The  dangers  he  then  saw  lurking  incipiently  in  that  enterprising 
commonwealth,  have  become  evident  to  all,  in  the  rapidly  increasing 
perils  which  now  threaten  society  throughout  this  rich  Republic. 
Henry  George  in  his  treatise  on  Progress  and  Poverty  has  eloquently 
pictured  the  present  conditions,  but  while  he  proposes  an  untiied  and 
problematical  remedy  which  would  almost  necessit-ate  a  social  revo- 
lution, before  the  dubious  experiment  could  be  tried,  his  far-seeing 
forerunner  proposed  a  preventive  as  applicable  now  as  then,  and  one 
which  is  in  perfect  accord  with  all  the  traditions  of  the  Republic. 
Mr.  Mann  says,  having  premised  that  "Poverty  is  a  public  as  well 
as  private  evil"  which  is  not  due  to  natural  laws  or 'conditions,  but 
is  the  result  of  unequal  distribution,  the  result  of  a  false  theory  and 
unwise  enactments :  ^ 

According  to  the  European  theory,  men  axe  divided  into  classes, — some  to  toil 
and  earn,  others  to  seize  and  enjoy.  According  to  the  Massachusetts  theory,  aU  are 
to  "have  an  equal  chance  for  earning,  and  equal  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  what 
they  earn.  The  latter  tends  to  equality  of  conditions ;  the  former  to  the  grossest 
inequedities.    *    *    *. 

He  feai-s  that  Massachusetts  is  becoming  "Emulous  of  the  Euro- 
pean theory."'  What  would  he  not  now  think  of  the  whole  country. 
if  "he  could  know  of  the  present  display  and  insane  worship  of  wealth 
which  pervades  all  classes  ?    He  says : 

"With  every  generation,  fortunes  increase  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  some  new  privar 
tion  is  added  to  poverty  on  the  other.    We  are  verging  towards  those  extremes  of 

*See  extracts  from  Helm  Campbell's  "PrisonMsof  Poverty."  Appendix  I. 
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opulence  and  penury,  each  of  which  unhumanizes  the  human  mind.  A  perpetual 
8ti-uggle  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  without  the  ability  to  obtain  them,  makes 
men  wolfish.  Avarice,  on  the  other  l^nd,  sees,  in  all  the  victims  of  misery  around 
it,  not  objects  for  pity  and  succor,  but  only  crude  mateirials  to  be  worked  up  into 
more  money! 

How  true  a  protrayal  of  the  mental  attitude  of  those  employers ' 
who  have  notjiesitated  to  import  the  dregs  of  Europe  in  order  to  beat 
down  the  wages  of  their  American  workmen,  and  who,  like  the  avari- 
cious buyers  of  oriental  rags  after  a  pestilence,  have  imported  a 
plague  which  threatens  to  destroy  theml  If  Anarchy  and  Nihilism 
threaten  monopolies,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  was  the  cruel  greed 
of  the  monopolists  seeking  for  pauper  labor,  which  first  led  to  the 
wholesale  importations  of  anarchists  and  nihilists  1  As  to  a  remedy 
for  such  dangerous  inequalities  Mr.  Mann  says: 

Now,  surely,  nothing  but  Universal  Education  can  counterwork  this  tendency  to 
the  domination  of  capital  and  the  servility  of  labor.  If  one  class  possesses  all  the 
wealth  and  the  education,  while  the  residue  of  society  is  ignorant  and  poor,  it  mat- 
ters not  by  what  name  the  relation  between  them  may  be  called;  the  latter,  in  fact 
and  in  truth,  will  be  the  servile  dependents  and  subjects  of  the  former.  But  if  edu- 
cation be  equably  diffused,  it  will  draw  property  after  it,  by  the  strongest  of  all  attrac- 
tions; for  such  a  thing  never  did  happen,  and  never  can  happen,  as  that  an  intelli- 
gent and  practical  body  of  men  should  be  permanently  poor.  Property  and  labor, 
in  different  classes,  are  essentially  antagonistic;  but  property  and  labor  in  the  same 
class,  are  essentially  fraternal.  *  *  Education,  then,  beyond  all  other  devices 
of  human  origin,  is  the  great  equalizer  of  the  conditions  of  nien — ^the  balance-wheel 
of  the  social  machinery.  *  *  It  does  better  than  disarm  the  poor  of  their  hostil- 
ity towards  the  rich;  it  prevents^  being  poor,  Agrarianism  is  the  revenge  of  poverty 
against  wealth.  The  wanton  destruction  of  the  property  of  others  *  *  is  onl^ 
agrarianism  run  mad.    Education  prevents  both  the  revenge  and  the  madness. 

Eef erring  to  the  theory  of  many  agitators  that  some  "are  poor 
because  others  are  rich. "  He  shows  how  this  could  only  be  true,  if  the 
wealth  of  the  world  were  a  fixed  amount.  He  then  shows  how  edu- 
cation creates  new  wealth  out  of  the  resources  of  nature. 

Beyond  the  po-vi^er  of  diffusing  old  wealth,  it  has  the  prerogative  of  creating  new. 
It  is  a  thousand  times  more  lucrative  than  fraud;  and  adds  a  thousand  fold  more  to 
a  nation's  resources  than  the  most  successful  conquests. 

What  this  great  philosophic  educator  has  so  eloquently  set  forth 

in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  education  given  in  the  common  schools 

of  forty  years  ago,  is  vastly  more  applicable  to  the  kind  of  education 

urged  in  the  volumes  of  the  presentReport;  because  the  training  here 

urged  is  not  only  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  mind,  but  is,  in 

addition,  a  definite  training  of  the  creative  and  industrial  faculties  of 

the  mind  directed  to  production.     In  view  of  the  present  condition 

of  the  social  organism  in  these  United  States,  these  arguments  of  Mr. 

Mann,  if  sound,  appeal  with  tenfold  weight  to  all  who  care  for  their 

country,  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of*  their  power  the  spread  of  the 

new  industrial  art  education  throughout  all  the  public  schools  and 

educational  institutions  in  the  land, 
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CO-OPERATION  IN  PLACE  OF  COMPETITION. 

A  few  philanthropists,  aijpalled  at  the  pitilessly  logical  results  of 
unrestrained  competition,  have  long  proposed  to  substitute  co-opera- 
tion as  the  ruling  principle  of  the  future.  They  point  to  New  Lanark 
and  to  Guise,  to  Owens  and  Godin,  in  proof  that  their  proposed 
remedy  is  no  vain  chimera  of  visionary  theorists ;  but  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  practical  method  of  solving  satisfactorily,  the  knot- 
tiest problem  which  modern  civilization  propounds. 

If  an  era  of  such  co-operation,  as  Scotland  and  Prance  have  seen 
so  brilliantly  successful,  should  ever  be  successfully  inaugurated  in 
America,  there  would,  at  once,  arise  additional  inducements  for  the 
promotion  of  industrial  and  artistic  training  in  the  common  schools; 
for,  imlike  the  present  labor  unions,  which  discriminate  against  indi- 
vidual excellence,  the  compensation  of  the  co-operative  worker  de- 
pends directly  upon  his  skill  and  industry.  The  best  trained  worker, 
the  most  skilful  artisan,  contributes  his  abilities  to  the  comnion 
stock  and  receives  a  dividend  in  direct  ratio  to  the  value  and  sum  of 
his  contribution.  Certainly  as  contrasted  with  the  Anarchist,  and 
the  Nihilist,  the  Socialist  and  Land  Theorist,  who  have  thronged  to 
us  from  Old  World  despotisms,  the  peaceful,  prosperous,  industrial 
co-operatives  of  Guise  and  New  Lanark  seem  ideal  citizens.  That 
such  experiments  have  succeeded  is  of  good  omen  to  Humanity. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  free  public  common  schools  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  training  of  the  children  into  such  men  and  women  as  shall 
be  able  to  secure  the  perpetuation  and  pr6sperity  of  a  free  Republic; 
nor  can  any  form  of  industrial  education,  however  novel  or  however 
tecjinical,  be  safely  divorced  from  that  paramount  duty,  nor  can  the 
introduction  and  support  of  such  schools  be  urged  or  defended  on 
any  lower  grotinds, 

THE   SKILL  OF  INDIVIDUAL  MECHANICS  LESSENING, 

Throughout  the  whole  country,  especially  in  the  manufacturing 
States  and  in  the  vast  farming  regions  of  the  Northwest,  the  changes 
in  the  forms  of  industry  effected  by  the  ever-increasing  development 
of  machinery,  not  only  in  all  kinds  of  manufactures  but  in  all  agri- 
cultural employments,  have  greatly  modified  and  are  constantly  di- 
minishing the  need  for  constructive  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workers. 
So  many  of  the  materials  of  house-building,  such  as  doors,  sashes, 
flooring,  etc.,  that  were  once  made  by  the  individual  carpenter,  are 
now  made  in  factories,  that  the  need  for  special  skill  in  construction 
on  the  part  of  the  house-carpenter  is  greatly  lessened.  It  is  the 
same  with  all  the  materials  used  by  the  plumber;  and  the  like  condi- 
tions affect  most  of  the  mechanical  trades;  so  that  it  is  rapidly  com- 
ing to  pass  that  the  skill  absolutely  needed  by  any  of  these  mechanics 
is  little  more  than  that  of  fitting  and  adjusting  the  several  parts  and 
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objects  turned  out  b/the  factories.  Not  only  our  American  guns 
and  watches,  but  every  variety  of  machines,  of  vehicles,  and  even 
our  very  houses,  are  coming  to  be  made  of  interchangeable  parts. 
These  changed  conditions  materially  affect  the  character  of  techni- 
cal education;  the  advanced  student  is  to  be  taught  the  management 
and  direction  of  machines,  rather  than  the  art  of  making  things 
himself ;  the  same  influence  is  felt  in  the  simpler  industries,  and, 
owing  to  the  recent  diminution  of  the  demand  for  thorough  knowl- 
edge and  practical  skill  on  tfie  part  of  the  workers,  there  has  been 
found  a  difficulty  in  getting  practical  mechanics  sufficiently  well 
skilled  to  be  able  to  serve  as  instructors  in  their  given  trades. 

ARTISTIC  TRAINING  AND   SKILL  NOW   NEEDED. 

These  changes  ia  the  character,  of  the  demand  for  skiU  cannot  fail 
to  affect,  more  or  less,  the  details  of  the  introduction  of  industrial 
training  in  the  public  schools;  they  point  directly  to  the  ever-increas- 
ing need  for  education  in  art;  they  urge,  by  the  inevitable  logic  of 
events,  the  necessity  of  widening  the  opportunities  for  giving  to  all 
the  schools  thorough  training  in  industrial  art  drawing,  and  for  de- 
veloping, so  far  as  possible,  artistic  hand  crafts;  so  that,  as  the  prod- 
ucts of  machinery  enable  men  to  dispense  with  trained  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  in  the  industrial  trades,  they  shall  thereby  be  en- 
abled to  give  more  attention  to  the  products  of  the  arts  which  give 
gladness  and  beauty  to  life,  which  adorn  the  dwelling  and  the  person. 

As  proofs  accumulate  that  less  and  less  skill  is,  in  the  future, 
to  be  requisite  on  the  part  of  workers  in  many  of  the  mechanic  em- 
ployments, by  so  much  the  more  is  it  imperative  that  the  coining 
race  of  workers  shall  be  fitted  for  art  work;  that,  as  enforced  leistire 
comes  to  the  worker,  because  machines  do  the  work  he  was  trained  to 
do,  somie  other  employment  must  be  found  for  him  in  the  future.  - 
This  may  readily  be  at  his  hand  in  the  development  of  the  artistic 
possibilities  of  the  industry  in  which  he  has  been  trained,  if  only,  he 
has  himseK  been  as  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements  of  art,  as  it 
is  quite  possible  to  train  the  children  in  the  public  schools. 

This  need  of  adjustment  to  new  conditions,  rapidly  pressing  upon 
us,  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  advocates  of  industrial  training ;  else 
the  outcome  of  their  efforts  will  end  in  disastrous  disappointment. 
Mere  mechanical  training  will  not  long  prove  a  sufficient  preparation 
for  the  work  of  the  skilled  artisan.  May  it  not  be  a  consciousness 
of  this,  intelligent  or  instinctive,  that  leads  Professor  Adler,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  advocates  for  mere  book  training,  on  the  other, 
to  urge  the  paramount  importance  of  keeping  only  in  view,  in  edu- 
cation, the  development  of  the  intellect,  the  giving  the  human  being 
full  possession  of  all  his  innate  pd^ers,  rather  than  any  specific 
skill  of  manipulation? 
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A  SURVIVAL  OF  APPREXTICKSHIP. 

The  assertion  that  in  America  apprenticesliip  is  no  longer  known, 
ias  become  a  commonplace  among  writers  on  Iinhistrial  Education. 
The  subject  has  been  so  generally  considered  ouly  in  connection  with 
the  larger  towns  and  cities,  that  the  statement  has  usually  ptssetl  un- 
questioneil ;  it  was  however,  controverted  iua  very  iutei-esting  paper 
i-ead  by  Mr.  Addison  B.  Burk,  before  the  Philadelphia  Social  Science 
Association  in  18S-^.*  A  suggestive  sentence,  in  an  essivy  on  Appi-en- 
ticesliip,  read  before  the  same  Association  some  yeai"S  preWously,  by 
Mr.  James  S.  Whitney,  to  the  effect  that  the  system  of  Apprentice- 
ship arose  in  the  foui't^enth  century  as  "a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
social  state"  led  him  to  the  inference  that  similar  social  conditions 
might  still  be  found  in  this  country  outside  the  cities  and  towns : 

Small  Tillages,  coimtry  cross  roads  and  "  comers"  I  thought  might  present  fa- 
vonible  conditions,  hat  they  seemed  at  first  hardly  \rorth  considering.  I  e:saauned 
the  census  returns,  however,  and  found  that  of  the  fifty  million  iuhahitante  of  the 
United  States,  nine  millions  only  reside  in  cities  and  towns  of  '^O.OlKI  inhabitants  :uid 
over.  Forty-one  millions  have  their  homes  in  the  smaller  towus  and  yiUages,  and 
in  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Burk,  in  an  analysis  of  the  census  of  ISrO  and  of  1880.  finds  that 
of  the  sixteen  millions  of  workei-s,  fom-  millions  are  employed  in 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mining  industries  and  of  these " "  only 
a  little  more  than  one  million  live  in  cities  of  over  "^O.iXtO  inhabitants, 
where  the  social  conditions  ai-e  assumed  to  be  more  or  less  tuifavor- 
able  to  the  apprenticeship  s}-stem."  He  finils  that  "two  anc^  three- 
foiu-tlis  millions  are  living  where  the  conditions  ai-e  moi-e  or  lesi;  fa- 
vorable to  the  old  system  vmder  which  the  apprentice  was  the  only 
help  to  his  master,  was  bound  to  him  by  indentures  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  lived  in  the  s;ime  house  with  him."  He  therefoit?  deter- 
mined to  investigate  for  himself  and  made  personal  visits  of  inquiry 
to  several  places  within  moderate?  distance  of  Philadelphia,  villages 
and  towns  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  neighboring  State  of  Delaware. 
going  among  the  miVrter  mechanics  j\nd  workmen. 

He  found  a  s\-stem  of  practical  apprenticeship  variously  motlified 
existing  in  sevenJ  places.  His  inference  is  that  all  over  the  country 
in  rural  districts  there  are  large  ntimbers  of  American  boys  who  aiv 
learning  their  trades  in  the  old  fashioned  way,  which  is  far  better 
than  not  "learning  them  at  all.     He  sums  tip  the  result  of  his  ijivesti- 

gations  both  personal  and  statistical,  as  follows : 

« 
We  have  seen  that  the  apprenticeship  system  by  written  indentures  is  practically 
obsolete  in  oinr  large  cities,  but  that  it  still  survives  in  a  greater  or  le^  d^ree  of 

•Apprenticeship  as  it  was  and  is,\^th  some  suggestions  about  Industrial  Sx-1k>o1s 
for  tiie  Training  of  Workmen,  Bead  ;it  a  meeting  of  theAss^x-iation.  Jime  1st.  1S>^?, 
by  Addison  B.  Burk.  Published  by  the  Philadelphia  Svx-ial  Science  A;ssociati«.in.  7'JS 
Locust  st,  Philadelphia.     Pp.  iJT. 
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perfection  in  Sie  -smaller  cities,  towns,  villages,  etc.  We  have  also  seen  tiiat  the 
nomber  ot  persons  raigaged  in  the  mechanical  arts  in  the  smaller  cUaes,  towns  and 
villages  greatly  exceeds  the  number  similarly  employed  in  large  cities,  and  finally 
we  have  fonnd  that  in  the  large  cities  boys  are  stiU  tan^t  bades,  bat  nnder  a  va- 
ri^y  of  methods,  some  of  which  torn  oat  a  large  pn^MRiioa  ot  half  skilled  -work- 
men. 

Mr.  Burk  is  far  from  agreeing  with. those  who  lament  the  decadence 
of  apprenticeship ;  which  he  characterizes  as  "utterly  nnsnited  to 
onr  present  social  state/"  and  a  wastefnl  method  of  learning  a  trade ; 
since  it  is  only  by  chance  that  the  workmen,  who  are  the  only  teach- 
ers, possess  the  slightest  ability  to  teach. 

As  secretary  of  that  admirable  technical  industrial  training  school 
The  Spring  Grarden  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  he  has  watched  the 
results  of  systematic  instruction  and  heartily  indorses  the  mechanical 
handiwork  schools.  He  urges  the  adoption,  through  all  grades  of 
the  public  schools  of  a  progressive  course  of  Industrial  Training.  For 
those  already  graduated  he  would  everywhere  establish  night  schools 
of  Industrial  Drawing,  for,  he  says,  "there  is  no  better  preparation 
for  any  kind  of  mechanical  work  than  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and 
ability  to  practice  if  He  adds  "this  is  not  a  matter  of  theory  so 
much  as  of  observation."  He  supports  his  statements  by  illustrative 
instances  of  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  Institute. 

This  paper  by  thus  directing  attention  to  the  preponderance  of  the 
non-urban  population  of  the  United  States,  suggests  forcibly  the  pro- 
priety of  considering  how  definite  industrial  instruction  can  best  be 
adapted  to  ungraded  schools  outside  of  cities.  Doubtl^  the  children, 
like  those  of  the  early  New  England  schools,  are  in  less  need  of  some 
kinds  of  industrial  information  than  are  city  children,  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  will  be  found 'equally  useful,  and  can  readily  be 
taught. 

In  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for  Industrial  Education  thronghr 
out, the  country  the  graduates  of  the  few  Manual  Training  Schools 
now  established,  may  find  attractive  employment  as  Teachers  of  the 
new  methods. 
-._,  But  we  are  now  to  study  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  to  note  the 
f>  practical  steps  of  the  new  educational  movement,  and  listen  to  the 
evidence  of  practical  educators  in  the  recital  of  experiments  made 
in  their  several  communities. 
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CHAPTER  Xi;, 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— THE  BEGINNINa  OF 

THE  MOVEMENT. 

Retrospective  —  Reference  to  early  movements  in  Boston,  New  Bedford,  and  Phila 
delphia,  as  recorded  in  Part  I  of  this  Report — The  introduction  of  drawing 
incites  to  this  movement  —  Rapidity  with  which  a  change  of  methods  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  public  schools,  especially  in  the  graded  schools,  in  which  the 
pupils  change  with  each  succeeding  year  —  The  status  of  the  new  educational 
movements  shown  by  extracts  from  letters  and  from  reports — Fuller  details 
given  in  Appendix  I — Reference  to  Report  of  "the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1884r-'85 — A  volume  would  be  needed  to  adequately  treat  the  recent  and  eon- 
temporary  movements  for  Industrial  Education — No  attempt  is  here  made  to 
give  an  xhaustive  statement,  or  to  arrange  the  material  with  regard  to  due  pro- 
portion and  relative  importance — The  object  sought  is  to  give  in  detail  at  least 
one  typical  school  of  each  class  —  Details  of  the  history  and  of  the  metliods  of 
the  several  experiments  given  ■«'ith  minuteness  for  practical  use  —  Reasons  for 
beginning  witli  an  account  of  the  experiment  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

RETROSPECTIVE  SUMMARY  PRELIMINARY  TO  THE  ACCOUNTS  OF  PRES- 
ENt  EXPERIMENTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  U.  S. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  statements  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters,  which  show  the  progress  and  present  status  of  the 
experiment  of  introducing  some  forms  of  Industrial  Education  in 
Public  Schools  in  various  cities  and  towns — both  as  given  in  recent 
correspondence  early  in  1887,  and  as  compiled  from  the  latest  official 
publications — it  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  the  first  steps  in  this  new 
departure. 

By  reference  to  the  first  volume  of  the  present  Report,  where  appear 
early  indications  of  the  beginnings  of  this  movement,  in  the  report 
to  the  Boston  School  Committee,  made  in  1870  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  Schools,  it  is  seen  that  the  introduction  of  sew- 
ing in  all  the  girls'  schools,  then  just  begun  in  the  lower  class  of 
grammar  schools,  was  the  one  industry  proposed.  (See  Part  I,  pp. 
317-219.) 

The  addition  of  "cutting  and  fitting"  in  the  two  highest  grades 
of  grammar  schools,  and  the  adding  of  "  a  department  "for  practical 
instruction"  in  the  Girls'  High  School  and  in  the  Normal  School, 
in  which  "book-keeping,  designing,  telegraphing,  drawing  on  wood 
and  stone,  and  needlework  in  its  various  branches  shall  be  taught 
as  elective  studies,"  was,  however,  urged ;  this  was  in  effect  a  propo- 
sition to  give  in  the  public  schools  for  girls  similar  training  to  that 
given  by  the  Cooper  Union  in  New  York, 
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The  report  of  Superintendent  Harrington,  of  New  Bedford,  for 
1883  (see  pp.  363-366,  Part  I  of  this  Report),  includes  an  admirable 
r^sumd  of  the  experiments  in  industrial  training  in  various  schools 
in  Massachusetts  to  that  date,  while  in  the  extracts  from  the  report 
of  Hon.  Edward  T.  Stegl,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Public  Education,  for  1880  (see  Part  I,  pp.  377-383),  may  be  traced 
the  beginnings  of  the  movement  in  that  city,  which,  later,  resulted 
in  the  establishment  both  of  an  industrial  school  and  of  a  manual 
training  school  as  city  public  schools. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  further  movements  were  everywhere 
incited  by  the  introduction  of  industrial  art  drawing  in  the  schools. 

FACILITIES   FOE   CHANGES   IN   METHODS   AFFORDED   BY   GRADED 

SCH(JOLS. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, se"Wing  had  been  successfully  taught  in  many  common  schools 
in  various  places  throughout  the  country,  objections  to  its  intro- 
duction in  the  modern  schools  seem,  at  first  sight,  strange;  yet, 
on  reflection,  it  is  seen  that  such  instances  but  serve  to  show  how 
transitory  is  tradition,  where  generations  "tread  each  other  down" 
so  rapidly  as  do  the  ever-shifting  occupants  of  modern  school  rooms. 
Given,  as  often  happens  with  each  passing  year,  a  new  teacher  and 
new  pupils,  and  you  have  ready  a  "tabula  rasa''  for  the  educational 
reformer.  These  conditions,  most  favorable  for  the  introduction  of 
new  ideas  and  the  trying  of  novel  experiments,  demand  also  a  wise 
conservatism  on  the  part  of  the  educators,  lest,  in  the  excitement  and 
confusion  of  changing  "old  lamps  for  new,"  Aladdin's  magic  lamp 
of  power,  that  compelled  the  Genii,  be "  not  incontinently  given  in 
exchange  for  some  worthless  candlestick  of  glittering  tin. 

SOURCES    RELIED   ON    FOR   STATEMENTS   IN   SUCCEEDING    CHAPTERS. 

The  present  development  of  the  new  movements  in  various  locali- 
ties are  shown  in  the  extracts  from  letters  and  from  late  official  re- 
ports given  in  this  chapter.  The  rise  of  this  movement  for  industrial 
education,  the  growth  of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  its  origin  in  the  several  communities  can 
be  more  fully  traced  in  the  comprehensive  extracts  from  contem- 
porary accounts,  and  from  official  reports,  public  addresses  and  dis- 
cussions, which  are  given  in  Appendix  L. 

As  these  movements  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  as 
many  of  the  questions  relating  to  them,  arising  simultaneously  in 
widely  separated  communities,  are  far  from  settled,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  thus  to  collect,  especially  in  the  Appendix,  such  materials 
bearing  upon  these  subjects  as  are  available,  and  as  may  serve  to 
§how  the  growth  of  opinion  among  various  communities,  with  the 
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arguments  advanced  both  by  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the 
new  movements. 

As  already  stated  in  the  previous  pages,  there  are  several  distinct 
undertakings  embodied  in  the  movement  known  as  that  for  promot- 
ing Industrial  Education.  Material  relating  to  each  of  these  divis- 
ions of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Appendix  I. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1884-'85  (issued  May,  1887)  will  be"found  a  summary  statement  of  the 
experiments  made,  up  to  that  time,  in  industrial  training  in  city 
schools.  (See  Report  for  1884-'85,  pages  ccvi-ccxvii.)  Recent 
correspondence  with  the  gentlemen  furnishing  that  information  en- 
ables the  record  to  be  further  brought  down  in  this  "  Special  Re- 
port "  to  February,  1887.  '  The  references  in  these  letters  to  former 
statements  refer  to  those  just  mentioned  as  in  the  Annual  Report ; 
in  several  instances  these  statements  have  been  so  amended  by  their 
authors  as  to  bring  them  to  date;  in  others  they  are  simply  referred  to. 

Besides  these  direct  replies,  the  latest  "  reports  "  and  schedules  of 
the  industrial  work  actually  given  in  schools  are  here  included, 
for  their  practical  usefulness  to  those  planning  the  introduction  of 
similar  work. 

Extracts  from  reports,  discussions,  publications,  etc. ,  showing  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  new  movement,  are  given  in  Appendix  I. 

Copious  and  varied  as  is  the  material  collected  and  given  in  this 
text,  and  in  Appendix  I,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  make  the 
treatment  of  this  topic  exhaustive.  To  do.  this  would  require  a  sep- 
arate volume,  and,  as  has  been  already  repeatedly  stated,  "  Manual 
Training "  and  the  cognate  topics  relating  to  Industrial  Education 
have  been,  as  it  were,  interpolated  in  this  Report ;  in  which  only 
such  industrial  training  as  relates  to  training  in  Art,  with  reference 
to  its  direct  application  to  Industry  was  originally  contemplated. 
The  subjects  are,  however,  so  interlinked,  drawing  being  common  to 
them  all,  that  the  remarkable  movement  in  favor  of  carrying  indus- 
trial training  through  all  phases  and  grades  of  education,  which  at 
present  challenges  public  attention,  cannot  be  here  ignored. 

HOW  THE  SUBJECTS  ARE  TREATED. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  such  an  account  of  the  attempts  to 
introduce  the  new  studies  in  public  schools,  made  in  different  large 
and  small  places  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  would  give  a 
true  idea  of  the  methods  adopted  and  the  results  obtained;  but,  for 
the  reasons  just  stated,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  include  all  such 
•  undertakings ;  and,  doubtless,  some  experiments  of  great  interest 
may  have  been  omitted,  not  having  fallen  under  my  notice. 

As  will  be  readily  seen,  there  has  been  no  attempt  in  these  descrip- 
tions to  preserve  any  rule  of  proportion;  as  much  space  sometimes 
being  given  to  a  single  mechanics'  night  school  as  to  an  account  of 
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the  situation  in  a  large  city,  tlie  only  purpose  being  to  set  each  ex- 
ample, in  its  essential  details,  as  accurately  and  fully  as  possible  be- 
fore the  reader. 

Had  circumstances  permitted,  a  special  volume  would  have  been 
given  to  this  movement ;  but,  since  time  and  opportunity  for  this 
were  both  wanting,  I  can  only  hope  that  what  has  been  done  may 
serve  the  purpose  of  affording  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  sev- 
eral kinds  of  experiments,  and  for  an  impartial  consideration  of  the 
arguments  and  objections  advanced  concerning  these  innovations  by 
both  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  striking  movements  which 
characterize  this  new  era  in  education. 

Still,  incomplete  as  this  compilation  may  prove,  the  writer  can  but 
cherish  the  hope  that  something  of  value  has  been  here  brought 
together;  so  that,  however  far  from  a  full  and  satisfactory  setting 
forth  of  the  situation  this  initial  attempt  may  be,  it  will  at  least 
accomplish  what  so  many  similar  preliminary  efforts  on  the  part  of 
this  Bureau  have  already  effected;  that  is,  that  it  may  call  forth  such 
full  returns  from  those  engaged  in  this  movement  as  will  serve  to 
render  more  complete  and  satisfactory  a  later  effort  to  recite  its 
history. 

Although,  technically  considered,  less  has  as  yet  been  accom- 
plished towards  making  a  beginning  of  the  new  movement  in  indus- 
trial education  in  the  schools  of  Washington  City  than  has  been 
done  in  many  small  towns  throughout  the  country,  yet,  since  draw- 
ing has  been  well  established,  and  so  a  sound  basis  for  further  ad- 
vance is  secured,  the  little  that  has  as  yet  been  done  may  be  fairly 
held  to  be  an  earnest  of  the  future  introduction  of  some  forms  of  in- 
dustrial training  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

It  seems  proper,  therefore,  to  begin  this  summary  of  actual  ex- 
periments throughout  the  country  with  a  brief  statement  of  what 
has  been  here  attempted,  and  of  the  action  contemplated  for  the 
school  year  1887-88. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— THE  EXPERIMENT 
IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Reference  to  the  account  in  Part  I  of  the  introduction  of  drawing  in  Washington 
Schools — Mr.  Koyl  initiates  manual  training  in  the  High  School  in  1885-'86  — 
Statement  by  Principal  Paul,  of  the  High  School  —  Need  of  thoroughly  trained 
teachers  for  manual  training  classes  —  Why  Washington  schools  should  be  models 
of  excellence — Contemplated  increase  of  High  School  pupils  for  1887-88  —  Rea- 
sons why  an  entrance  examination  is  proper  for  high  schools  —  Evidence  on  this 
point  given  by  leading  educators  and  school  officials  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  —  Ex- 
cellence of  Washington  public  schools  attained  by  years  of  intelligent  and  unre- 
mitting effort — The  present  experiment  of  admission  to  the  High  School  a  dubious 
one  —  Manual  training  class  in  the  Colored  High  School  —  Great  interest  shown 
by  Superintendent  Powell  in  beginning  industrial  training  in  the  three  iirimary 
grades  ^Permarient  success  of  drawing  in  all  the  schools,  under  Mrs.  Fuller's 
direction — Practical  use  of  drawing  by  Normal  School  pupils  in  teacliing — As 
yet  no  industrial  training  for  guis  introduced  —  Through  co-operation  by  Com- 
missioner Webb  with  Superintendent  Powell  the  introduction  of  industrial  edu- 
cation on  a  large  scale  decided  on  for  1887-'88  —  Details  of  the  plan  given. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK   SUPPLEMENTAL   TO   DRAWING  LONG  PLANNED. 

An  account  of  the  introduction  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in  the 
schools  of  Washington  in  1874,  due  to  the  earnest  well-directed 
efforts  of  Superintendent  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  will  be  found  in  Part 
I  of  this  Eeport.  (See  pages  333-335.)  When  that  account  was 
written  Superintendent  Wilson  was  planning  the  early  introduc- 
tion of  additional  industrial  work  in  the  schools,  including  a  manual 
training  school  for  boys  similar  to  the  one  in  Baltimore,  with  pro- 
vision in  the  schools  for  other  forms  of  industrial  education  suitable 
for  girls. 

Under  Mr.  Wilson's  successor,  Superintendent  William  B.  Powell, 
a  small  beginning  has  now  been  made  in  this  direction,  a  joom  to 
accommodate  a  class  of  twelve  boys  having,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Koyl,  the  professor  of  Physics  in  the  High  School,  been  fitted  up 
as  a  carpenter  shop  in  the  basement  of  the  High  School  in  1885-'86. 

This  manual  training  division  is  now  (1886-87)  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Wesson,  a  graduate  of  the  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial Science,  who  shows  excellent  results  in  the  skill  of  the  pupils 
in  wood- working.  The  interest  taken  by  the  boys  in  this  work  dur- 
ing the  year  was  very  noticeable;  Any  absences  in  the  classes  were 
eagerly  taken  advantage  of  by  boys  anxious  for  the  opportunity  of 
working ;  so  that  the  benches  -v^ere  always  occupied  and  the  class 

always  numbered  twelve..^.      ,,     ...         ^^ 
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THE   EXPERIMENT   BEGUN   IN   THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Principal  Paul,  of  tlie  High  School, 
for  the  following  statement : 

WAsmNQTON  High  School,  Jum  11, 1887. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  ^vith  your  request,  I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  here- 
with a  brief  statement  of  the  plan  for  manual  training  now  pursued  in  this  school, 
with  a  few  words  as  to  its  introduction  and  development. 

In  March,  1886,  Mr.  Koyl,  the  teacher  of  Physics,  volunteering  to  instruct  a  class 
of  boys  in  cai-penti-y,  a  few  sets  of  tools  %vere  procured,  rough  benches  mad€,  and, 
although  the  lessons  had  to  be  given,  for  the  most  part,  after  school  hours,  very 
good  progress  was  made,  and  the  experiment  in  a  small  way  proved  a  success. 

Encouraged  by  this  beginning,  the  school  teachers  decided  to  secure  a  special 
teacher  for  this  branch  of  instruction,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  next  year  (Sep- 
tember, 1886)  Mr.  W.  G.  Wesson,  agraduate  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  teacher  of  manual  training.  Mr.  Wesson,  on  beginning 
his  wOrk,  had  the  boys  of  last  year's  class  make  a  number  of  benches,  and  secured 
from  the  school  contingent  fund  about  four  hundi-ed  dollars'  worth  of  tools.* 
With  this  outfit  a  programme  of  -work  was  laid  out  which  would,  give  one  hour 
a  week  to  two  hundred  and  forty  boys.  The  work  attempted  is  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  clipped  from  an  account  of  a  reporter's  visit  to  the  shop,  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Evening  Star,"  December  5: 

.  THE  CURRICULUM. 

The  following  short  report  upon  the  character  and  scope  of  the  school,  which 
was  recently  sent  to  a  member  of  the  school  board  by  Mr.  Koyl,  wUl  be  found  of 
interest : 

,  "  The  instruction  begins  with  a  hammer  exercise,  to  teach  both  the  object  of  em- 
ploying the  momentum  of  the  hammer  and  the  proper  method  of  using  it  in  spe- 
cial cases ;  followed  by  the  study  of  the  handsaw,  including  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  sizes  and  shapes  of  saws  and  of  saw-teeth,  with  the  reason  for  these 
differences;  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  saw,  and  in  cutting  lumber  at  definite 
angles — always  at.  right  angles  xmless  otherwise' specified.  Next  comes  the  dis- 
cussion of  braces  and  bits,  with  drUl  in  boring  perpendicularly  to  the  sxirface  and 
without  tearing  the  under  side  of  the  wood.  Then  follow  planes  and  extended 
practice  in  their  use,  and  the  chisels  and  gouges.  Having  become  proficient  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  construction  of  these  tools,  and  incidentally  of  such  small  ones  as 
gauges,  awls,  etc.,  and  proficient  in  their  use,  they  ai-e  given  definite  problems  for 
solution.  The  diagram  of  an  open  mortise-and-tenon  joint  is  put  upon  the  board, 
and  each  student  is  requu-ed  to  cut,  first  the  tenon,  and  then  the  mortise,  and  to 
make  first  a  driving,  and  then  a  sliding  fit.  Other  joints  follow  tliis  in  order,  the 
ordinary  mortise  and  tenon,  the  bUnd  piortise  and  tenon,  the  dovetail,  and  all  the 
joints  that  are  of  value  for  insti-uction,  until  the  student  can  perform  any  kind  of 
bench  work  in  wood  with  accuracy  and  rapidity.  This  method  has  been  adopted 
as  the  most  beneficial  to  the  student  in  giving  him  correct  ideas  of  form,  and  in  edu- 
cating him  to  that  skill  of  eye  and  hand  which  it  is  our  main  object  to  impart." 

For  next  year  it  is  proposed  to  add  metal- working,  and  possibly  extend  tlie  work 
in  wood  so  as  to  include  turning.  , 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  it  is  our  aim  to  have  drawing 
and  the  work  in  the  shop  go  hand  in  hand,  and  as  our  drawing  department  has 
ample  facilities,  and  the  work  done  there  is  quite  advanced,  this  aim  will  be  easy 

*  The  cost  of  the  tools  a}9)i^/^f@^^^l;^^)%g^^have  been  only  $150.— Editor. 
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of  accomplishment.     Within  the  last  two.  years  moulding  in  clay  and  the  making 
of  card-board  forms  and  models  have  been  introduced,  and  it  is  thought  that  this 
will  make  the  connection  with  the  work  in  the  shop  the  more  feasible. 
Very  i-espectfuliy, 

E.  A.  PAUL, 

PiHncipal. 
Col.  I.  Edwards  Clarke, 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 

Owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  unforeseen  provisions  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  as  finally  passed  by  Congress,  changes  occurred,  which 
for  a  time  threatened  to  check  the  immediate  development  of  manual 
training  in  connection  with  the  High  School,  where,  under  one  year 
of  Mr.  Wesson's  direction,  it  had  been  so  successfully  installed. 

When  Mr.  Wesson,  who  graduated  with  great  distinction  from 
Worcester,  was  led  to  come  to  Washington  to  take  charge  of  these 
classes  it  seemed  probable  that  a  manual  training  school,  somewhat 
after  the  model  of  the  one  in  Baltimore,  would  soon  be  established 
in  a  building  of  its  own,  equipped  with  all  needed  machinery  for 
woodand  metal  working ;  whether  it  was  to  be  a  separate  high  school, 
or  simply  to  receive  classes  sent  from  the  high  and  upper  grade 
grammar  schools,  was  undetermined.  It  was  this  prospect  which 
led  to  his  acceptance  for  the  first  year  of  an  inadequate  salary.  By 
a  not  unusijal  occurrence  in  appropriation  bills,  the  founding  of  this 
Manual  Training  School  seemed  to  be  indefinitely  postponed,  with 
the  result  that  the  services  of  Mr.  Wesson  have  been  secured  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  for  their  shops  near  Balti- 
more, and  are  lost  to  the  Washington  schools ;  a  loss  miich  to  be 
regretted  by  all  interested  in  the  successful  introduction  and  devel- 
opment here  of  industrial  education.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  a  thor- 
oughly trained  scientific  expert  who  also  possesses  the  rare  gifts  of 
the  teacher. 

COMPKTENT    DIRECTION    AND    SUPERVISION    ESSENTIAL    IN    A    CITY 

SYSTEM. 

There  is  now  apparently  a  disposition  to  put  as  much  of  manual 
training  as  is  feasible  in  the  higher  grade  grammar  schools,  and  to 
divide  among  them  the  funds  available  for  such  work.  The  success 
of  any  educational  experiment  is  so  dependent  upon  the  teacher, 
that  to  have  one  efficient  fully  equipped  instructor  like  young  Mr. 
Wesson  at  the  head  of  manual  training  in  the  city  would  accom- 
plish much  more  for  the  success  of  this  movement  thaij  to  employ  in 
each  grammar  school  an  ordinary  carpenter  to  teach  the  boys ;  be- 
cause one  such  master,  thoroughly  and  scientifically  trained,  would 
teach  the  teachers,  and  set  up  a  high  standard,  by  which  all  the  work 
in' this  department  would  inevitably  be  judged.  "A  stream  can  rise 
no  higher  than  its  source,"  and  if  the  school  officials  of  Washington, 
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or  of  any  other  city,  really  desire  to  introduce  in  their  schools  the 
best  forms  of  industrial  education,  there  is  but  one  way  iu  which  it 
can  be  done,  and  that  is  to  secure  a  thoroughly  competent  instructor 
to  have  charge  and  supervision  of  this  department  in  all  the  schools. 
This  is  not  easily  effected,  for  men  with  such  qualifications  are  in 
constant  demand  in  other  occupations,  as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Wesson.- 

WHY  THE  BEST  METHODS  SHOULD  BE  ADOPTED    IN  WASHINGTON. 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  this  city,  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
Congress,  shoidd,  in  aU  municipal  improvements  and  facilities,  and 
especially  in  its  school  system,  furnish  a  model  for  all  other  towns 
and  cities  in  the  country.  Here  experiments  can  be  most  economi- 
cally and  conveniently  tried  for  the  whole  country;  here  proposed 
improvements  can  be  tested  and  introduced.  It  was  with  this  idea 
that  the  parks,  streets,  pavements,  and  schools  have  been'  planned 
and  improved.  The  school  system  has  been  the  growth  of  years  of 
thought  and  devotion;  and  though  its  full  development,  as  planned, 
had  not  been  reached,  what  had  been  done  had  admittedly  been 
well  done.  The  High  School,  with  a  remarkable  corps  of  teachers, 
among  them  several  graduates  from  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
ranks  with  any  in  the  country.  A  change  of  policy  as  to  admission 
seems  to  threaten  to  overwhelm  it  with  numbers,  and  thus  to  inevita- 
bly lower  its  grade.  This  danger,  it  is  said,  has  had  an  influence  in 
leading  to  the  resignation  of  several  of  the  teachers,  who,  like  Mr. 
Wesson,  are  disappointed  in  their  reasonable  expectations,  a^  who 
are  also,  like  him,  called  to  other  fields  by  higher  salaries. 

It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  aflBrmed  that  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  High  School  arises  only  from  the 
natural  increase  in  the  number  of  graduates  from  the  grammar 
schools,  three  additional  grammar  schools  having  been  recently  es- 
tablished, whose  graduates  swell  the  numbers  "  entitled  to  attend 
the  High  School,"  and  that  there  is  no  intention  of  lowering  the 
standard  of  the  High  School  and  no  exceptional  increase  in  the 
numbers  applying  for  admission. 

ADMISSIONS   TO   THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  difference  seems  to  be  that  now,  every  graduate  of  an  eighth 
grade  grammar  school  is  held,  ipso  facto,  to  be  "  entitled  to  attend 
the  High  School;"  whereas,  up  to  last  year,  it  was  held  that  only 
such  grammar  school  graduates  as  passed  satisfactorily  the  entrance 
examination  set  by  the  teachers  of  the  High  School,  were  considered 
as  "  entitled  to  attend."  These  examinations,  which  many  of  the 
pupils  failed  each  year  to  pass,  are  no  longer  held.  It  was  at  one 
time  suggested  that  a  ninth  grade  grammar  school  be  organized,  to 
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which  all  eighth  grade  pupils  might  go  in  course,  so  that  the  stand- 
ard of  the  High  School  could  be  kept  up,  or  even  raised,  without 
any  denial  of  further  school  privileges  to  any  eighth  grade  grammar 
school  graduate.  This  proposition  has  not,  however,  received  the 
approval  of  the  authorities. 

Formerly  all  the  High  School  pupils  having  passed  the  same  ex- 
aminations were  on  an  equality  of  preparation  for  advanced  studies; 
but  when  this  uniform  test  is  abolished,  and  the  certificate  of  the 
teacher  of  the  grammar  school  substituted,  it  is  evident  that  there 
may  be  as  many  varieties  of  standard  for  admission  to  the  High 
School  as  there  are  individual  grammar  school  teachers  who  pass 
their  own  pupils.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  surer  method 
for  lowering  the  standard  of  a  school  than  thus  to  substitute,  for  a 
class  of  scholars  proved  to  be  equally  well  prepared,  a  larger  num- 
ber of  untested  piipils,  among  similar  classes  of  whom  nearly  one- 
third  had,  in  previous  years,  been  unable  to  pass  the  required  exam- 
inations. 

Certainly  a  high  class  school  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  any 
community,  for  it  affords  opportunity  for  superior  education  to 
those  who  cannot  go  to  distant  schools  and  colleges  to  obtain  it;  and 
they  are  not  true  friends  of  such  pupils,  eager  for  knowledge,  of 
whom  there  are  some  in  every  American  community  however  hum- 
ble or  remote  it  may  chance  to  be,  who  urge  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
public  duty  to  offer  such  home  advantages  to  all.  The  noble  words 
of  the  late  President  Felton,  quoted  on  pages  cxxv-'vi  of  Part  I, 
should  be  read  on  this  topic. 

THE  SERVICE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  CAN  RENDER  TO  THE  COMMUNITY. 

In  this  connection,  and  in  consideration  of  the  complaints  that  are 
often  urged,  that  this,  that,  and  the  other  ought  not  to  be  tawght  in 
the  public  High  Schoo} ;  some  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  only  the 
common  English  studies,  suitable  for  common  poor  working  people, 
should  be  taught,  others  inveighing  against  the  Classics,  others 
against  the  Modern  Languages,  others  against  Mathematics,  against 
Music,  against  Drawing — for  each  of  these  are  opposed — and  recently 
against  Industrial  Training ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  at  times  many, 
united  by  a  passing  wave  of  fashion,  are  found  urging  some  one 
particular  study  at  the  cost  of  all  others  ;•  while  a  large  number  have 
always  opposed  High  Schools  with  arguments  unworthy,  indeed,  of 
citizens  of  an  American  Republic,  but  very  much  in  vogue  with  some 
of  the  self-styled  "superior  classes;"  it  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to 
consider  the  matter  a  little  more  in  detail,  in  the  interest  of  the  very 
desirable  movement  for  high  class  industrial  training,  as  well  as  of 
the  High  Shools  as  they  have  developed. 

If,  in  a  large  city  like  Washington,  there  are  a  few  youth  who  desire 
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to  devote  themselves  to  intellectual  pursuits,  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
professions,  and  to  do  this  need  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  it  is  well 
that  the  High  School  can  give  them  this  needed  instruction;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  desirable,  even  if  it  were  feasible,  that  all  the  pupils 
should  be  forced,  or  induced,  to  study  the  Classics.  If  some  are 
likely  to  need  a  knowledge  of  French,  or  German,  it  is  well  that  in 
the  High  School  they  can  study"  these  languages ;  it  is  equally  need- 
less that  all  the  pupils,  or  many  of  them,  should  be  permitted  to 
fritter  away  the  time  which  they  need  to  give  them  a  mastery  of  their 
own  language  in  order  to  acquire  only  a  smattering  of  a  foreign  tongue. 
In  like  manner,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  High  School  boys 
should  take  manual  training.  It  is  clear  that  in  so  large  a  city  there 
are  many  to  whom  the  advanced  technical  training  to  be  had  in  a 
first-class  manual  training  school,  such  as  Washington  ought  to 
have,  woilld  be  of  the  greatest  practical  value,  and  the  direct  utility 
to  them,  would  be  so  soon  demonstrated  that  the  whole  plan  of  Indus- 
trial Education  would  be  strengthened  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

The  object  to  be  striven  for  is  to  make  it  possible  for  each  and 
every  pupil  to  get,  in  the  High  School,  such  training  as  will  be  of 
most  value  to  the  given  youth  in  his  proposed  life  work. 

Before  the  doors  of  the  High  School  the  stream  of  pupils  should 
diverge  into  the  separate  channels  which  are  specially  adapted  to 
their  several  careers.  Here  the  public  education,  before  common  to 
all,  differentiates.  The  public  is  now  to  endeavor  to  give  to  each 
one  that  which  is  specially  needed. 

This  is  a  question  of  economics  as  well  as  of  wisdom,  and  the  need 
of  such  discrimination  is  far  greater  in  large  cities  than  in  smaller 
places,  where  the  pupils  are  more  likely  to  pursue  similar  callings. 

The  city  High  School  should  be  able  to  command  a  corps  of  the 
ablest  teachers  in  each  branch,  and  these  should  not  be  overwhelmed 
by  numbers,  but  should  have  the  pupils  who  most  need  and  desire 
the  special  instruction.  On  this  plan  the  Washington  High  School 
was  founded  and  developed. 

If  all  facilities  are  to  be  open  to  all  applicants  without  discrimina- 
tion, not  only  will  the  time  of  many  of  the  pupils  be  worse  than 
wasted,  but  the  enormously  increased  expense  will  inevitably  lead 
to  a  sudden  cutting  off  of  all  these  opportunities. 

It  is  resolved  into  the  question  whether  a  High  School,  as  the  apex 
of  the  city  school  system,  shall  offer  a  great  feast  to  a  promiscuous 
throng,  where  some  get  much,  some  nothing,  and  most,  little  that 
is  satisfactory;  or  an  orderly  table,  where  each  guest  is  served 
according  to  his  needs.  , 

The  pupil  who  desires  to  be  best  equipped  for  the  life  of  the  skilled 
artisan  is  fully  as  much  concerned  in  this  matter,  as  the  pupil  who 
desires  to  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  Greek,  as  a  foundation  for  after 
study  and  work. 
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It  is  the  High  School,  rightly  organized  and  used,  -which  is  to  jus- 
tify to  the  public  its  expenditure  for  all  the  schools ;  for  a  system 
has  a  claim  to  be  judged  by  its  best  results,  and  to  tm'n  grammar 
school  graduates  into  the  leading  and  most  useful  members  of  the 
community  as  they  go  on  to  take  their  places  in  the  world,  which 
must  be  the  case  when  each  has  had  the  special  elementary  training 
for  his  work  which  can  there  be  given,  will  accomplish  this  result 
for  all  classes  of  citizens. 

The  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  builder,  the  lawyer,  the  cler- 
gyman, the  teacher,  the  contractor,  the  architect,  the  engineer,  can 
then,  each  and  all,  point  back  to  the  High  School,  in  which  they 
were  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  special  elementary  knowledge 
needed  to  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  principles  underlying  their 
various  employments.  What  the  High  School  has,  heretofore,  done 
for  the  college  boy  and  for  the  boy  desiring  to  enter  mercantile  life,  it 
is  now  designed  shall  be  done  by  the  Manual  Training  High  Schools, 
for  all  those  desiring  to  enter  the  industrial  vocations. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  Republic  that  it  opens  all  doors  of  advance- 
ment and  offers  all  its  honors  for  all  its  citizens.  Surely,  then,  on  no 
pretext  should  the  doors  of  knowledge  be  shut  in  the  faces  of  any. 
But  experience  has  taught  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  must  be 
progressive  and  logical;  and  that  to  admit  pupils  to  higher  schools 
before  they  are  thoroughly  prepared  to  undertake  such  advanced 
studies  is  the  most  wasteful  of  all  educational  extravagance. 

It  is  of  interest,  in  this  connection,  to  know  the  result  of  a  similar 
experinient  as  tried  in  another  city. 

HISTORY   OF  THE   NEW  BEDFORD  EXPERIMENT. 

In  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  concession  to  the  argument  that  the 
high  school  was  but  another  grade  in  advance,  and  that  all  gradu- 
ates of  the  next  lower  grade  school  ought,  therefore,  to  be  admitted 
without  question,  the  school  authorities  ordered  them  so  admitted. 
The  unfortunate  result  of  this  action  is  stated  in  the  report  of  Mr. 
John  Eldridge,  jr.,  chairman  of  the  High  School  Committee,  as 
follows:* 

In  my  visits  to  the  school  early  this  yeax,  I  noticed  on  the  part  of  many  pupils, 
in  all  the  grades,  an  indifference  to  study,  and  a  disregard  of  the  rules  of  discipline, 
that  surprised  me. 

Inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  in  the  school  quite  a  number  of  pupils 
who,  perhaps,  ought  never  to  have  been  admitted ;  certainly  they  were  nofr  qualified  to 
pursue  the  course  of  study  prescribed.  What  seemed,  at  first  glance,  indiiference, 
proved  in  reality  to  be  inabUity  to  comprehend  and  grasp  the  subject  matter  of  their 
several  studies.  They  possessed  but  Umited  powers  of  application;  and,  unable 
properly  to  prepare  their  lessons,  they  took  but  httle  interest  in  the  recitations. 

'Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  city  of  New  Bedford,  together 
with  the  Superintendent's  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1886.  New  Bedford  :  Mer- 
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Why  had  such  pupils  been  admitted  to  the  school?  It  was  through  a  modiiica-  « 
tion  of  the  conditions  of  admission  enacted  some  years  since,  whereby  the  rule  pre- 
vailing in  the  grammar  schools,  by  which  the  pupils  of  the  several  grades  were 
advanced  each  year  "  in  mass,"  was  applied  to  candidates  for  the  high  school,  and 
the  entire  fifth  grade  of  the  grammar  schools  had  been  annually  admitted  without 
condition  or  question,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  unworthiness. 

I  cannot  but  think  the  basis  of  admission  a  mistake.  It  may  be  proper  so  far  as 
the  primary  and  grammar  departments  ai"e  concerned,  and,  in  that  connection,  I 
understand,  works  well.  But  the  conditions  are  radically  different  in  the  one  case 
and  the  other.  When  pupils  are  to  enter  the  high  school,  and  undertake  the  higher 
branches  of  education,  which  make  up  its  curriculum,  it  seems  tome  that  some 
adequate  preparation,  some  positive  qnaliflcations,  some  degree  of  mental  fitness, 
should  be  xequu-ed. 

The  committee  have  taken  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  voted  that,  hereafter,  the 
modification,  which  had  been  in  operation,  should  be  rescinded. 

Another,  and  a  still  worse,  result  of  this  management  was,  that  this  apparent  in- 
differeace  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  had  proved  contagious,  and  had  infected  quite  a 
number  who,  under  other  circumstances,  amid  other  surroundings,  would  have 
been  fair  or  even  good  scholars.  It  may  be  asked.  Why  was  such  a  state  of  affairs 
allowed  to  exist  ?    I  reply  that  the  teachers  were  utterly  helpless. 

No  i)enalty,  or  next  to  none,  attached  to  any  failure  in  the  daily  work  or  occa- 
sional examinations.  A  belief,  based  upon  actual  experience  and  precedent,  was 
universal  among  the  pupils,  that  they  could  drift  along,  doing  almost  nothing,  and 
advancing  year  after  year  with  their  classes,  finally  graduate  with  as  tangible  proofs 
of  good  scholarship  as  those  possessed  by  the  pupils  w^ho  had  conscientioTJisly,  en- 
thusiastically,  and  successfully  completed  the  course. 

Was  this  right?  Again  the  committee,  after  careful  consideration,  decided  that 
it  was  not.  They  accordingly  voted  that,  hereafter,  a  certain  amount  of  correct 
work,  in  daily  recitation  and  occasional  unannounced  examinations,  would  be 
required  to  secure  promotion  and  a  diploma  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

Tlie  former  reqtdsite  of  a  rigid  entrance  examination  for  the  High 
School  had  long  hef  ore  been  discarded;  in  its  stead  the  principals  of  the 
grammar  schools  were  required  to  keep  a  list  of  the  standing  of  each 
scholar,  as  shown  by  the  result  of  a  written  examination  at  end  of 
each  term,  and  to  submit  to  the  High  School  Committee  lists  of  their 
pupils,  arranged  in  three  classes;  the  first  to  contain  the  names  of 
those  unqualifiedly  fit  for  the  High  School:  the  second,  a  list  of  those 
who  it  was  thought  had  better  be  advanced  despite  some  slight  dis- 
qualifications; the  third,  the  names  of  those  Tinqualifiedly  imfit  for 
advancement.  In  addition,  the  committee  and  city  school  superin- 
tendent held  annually  an  oral  examination  of  each  of  these  classes, 
and  according  to  the  average  result  of  the  two  kinds  of  examina- 
tions were  chosen  the  names  recommended  for  admission. 

SUPERINTENDENT   HARRINGTON'S   STATEMENT. 

On  this  subject  Superintendent  Harrington  says  : 

But  at  length  this  substitute  was  called  in  question.    *    *    *    In  opposition  to 

this  discrimination  [by  the  teachers  against  pupils  who  for  any  reasons  were  held 

disqualified]  it  was  argued  that  no  defects  of  intellect,  energy,  or  temper  should 

influence  school  authoritiesJo  bar  out,  a  child  from,^any  school  for  which,  in  resru- 
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lar  progress,  he  is  a  candidate.  Every  parent  has  a  moral  and  legal  claim  that  his 
>  child,  gifted  or  ungifted,  shall  have  a  fair  chance  at  the  existing  opportunities  to 
acquire  a  complete  education.  If  he  neglects  or  misuses  them,  the  worst  is  his  own. 
Why  not  apply  the  same  rule  of  promotion  in  mass  which  is  so  successful  in  refer- 
ence to  the  lower  grades?  On  what  ground  is  a  great  gulf  supposed  to  exist 
between  a  grammar  school  and  the  High  school,  so  that  a  formidable  ordeal  must 
be  undergone  before  it  can  be  crossed?  Are  not  the  studies  of  the  curriculum  uni- 
formly progressive  from  the  elementary  work  of  the  lowest  primary  gi-ade  to  the 
graduating  class  in  the  High  school,  thirteen  annual  removes  in  advance?  Are  not 
these  studies  imposed  on  the  pupils  throughout  the  course,  one  after  another,  on 
the  common  basis  of  mat\irity  sufficient  to  attack  them  intelligently?  Is  not  the 
division  of  the  grade  into  several  departments — primary,  grammar,  high — actually 
an  arrangement  purely  for  convenience  of  administration  ? 

Here  was  an  argument  with  a  basis  of  positive  trath,  and  it  seemed  worth  the 
while  to  defer  to  it.  So  the  examinations  were  thenceforth  abolished,  and  all  the 
candidates  admitted  without  question,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  unworthiness. 

The  result  of  this  com-se  of  procedure  has  been  cleavly  depicted  in  the  Report  on 
the  High  school.  I  will  not  repeat  the  tale.  It  is  painful,  but  the  expei-iment  has 
been  a  wholesome  one.  It  has  settled  a  question  that  might  otherwise  have  risen 
into  perplexing  prominence  from  time  to  time. 

THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  ARGUMENT. 

For  myself,  I  have  xinif ormly  felt  that  there  is  truly  a  gulf  between  the  grammar 
school  and  the  High  school,  such  as  is  found  in  no  other  connection.  There  are 
three  recognized  stages  of  mental  development,  as  is  well  known — the  "percep- 
tive," the  " conoeptive,"  and  the  "reasoning."  These  supervene  very  gradually 
one  upon  another  in  the  normal  order  of  development,  so  that  there  is  reaUy  no 
period  in  a  child's  progress  to  maturity  at  which  a  marked  change  occurs  in  the 
characteristics  of  his  mental  action.  And  this  is  as  true  of  his  passage  from  the 
conceptive  to  the  reasoning  stage,  as  from  the  perceptive  to  the  conceptive.  The 
youth  who  enter  the  high  school  in  September  possess  pretty  much  the  same 
powers  as  when  they  graduate  from  the  grammar  school  in  June. 

But  the  methods  of  study  in  the  High  School  are  so  different  from  those  prevaU- 
ing  in  the  grammar  schools  as  to  define  quite  distinctly  the  passage  of  the  mind  from 
the  conceptive  to  the  reasoning  stage.  The  work  of  the  High  School  presupposes 
the  attainment  of  mature  capacity  and  makes  demands  accordingly,  and  it  is  idle 
for  those  who  cannot  comply  with  its  demands  to  undertake  its  work.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  High  School  Committee  has  reasoned,  some  adequate  preparation, 
some  positive  qualifications,  some  degree  of  mental  fitness,  should  be  required. 
These  three  classes  of  minds,  the  essentially  weak,  the  constitutionally  void  of 
interest  in  what  may  be  termed  distinctively  "book-learning,"  and  the  doggedly 
averse  to  intellectual  labor,  are  out  of  place  in  such  a  school.  It  is  supremely  fool- 
ish to  insist  on  an  abstract  right  in  the  face  of  manifest  disadvantage.  Not  only 
are  such  youth  gaining  nothing  from  their  school  privileges,  but  they  are  corre- 
spondingly losing  precious  time,  during  which  they  might  be  fitting  themselves  for 
some  practical  occupation. 

It  is  well,  as  I  have  said,  that  a  trial  has  been  made  of  both  ways  of  solving  the 
problem  to  such  an  extent  as  to  exemplify  which  is  the  right,  and  make  the  method 
finally  adopted  permanent. 

The  result  of  a  similar  experiment  in  Washington  will  be  worth 
the  attention  of  all  interested  in  securing  for  the  children  of  the 
people  the  best  possible  education. 
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OPPORTUNITIES   HERETOFORE  AFFORDED   BY  THE  WASHINGTON  HIGH 

SCHOOL.  • 

It  seemed,  when  a  serious  movement  was  made  to  introduce  man- 
ual training  in  the  city  schools,  that  the  system  of  public  free  educa- 
tion in  Washington  below  the  grade  of  the  college  (and  a  future 
city  college  like  that  of  New  York  City  was  the  dream  of  some)  was 
very  complete,  since  the  grammar  schools  gave  an  admirable  Eng- 
lish education  for  those  unwilling  or  unable  to  spend  more  years 
in  school,  while  the  optional  courses  of  the  High  School  offered 
unusual  opportunities  for  selection ;  fitting,  as  they  did,  either  for 
entrance  to  any  classical  college  or  giving  the  basis  of  a  thorough 
scientific  education,  with  the  modern  languages,  and  so  fitting  for 
the  scientific  colleges ;  while  they  offered  also  a  thorough  training 
for  business,  or  in  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  and 
a  fitting  for  the  Normal  School.  When,  since  industrial  art  draw- 
ing was  thoroughly  taught  in  all  grades,  this  addition  of  further 
industrial  education  was  planned  with  a  completeness  which  should 
include  kindergarten  training  in  the  primaries,  and  manual  train- 
ing for  boys  and  girls  in  the  highest  grades,  with  a  view  always 
both  to  the  educational  value  as  well  as  to  the  practical  utility  of  the 
new  studies,  there  seemed  little  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  the 
Washington  schools,  or  in  the  opportunities  offered  by  them  to  all. 
They  would  be  indeed  ideal "  common  schools,"  offering  to  the  child  of 
the  humblest  citizen  the  keys  of  knowledge  which  open  all  the  por- 
tals of  life,  and  giving  to  the  child  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
every  advantage  of  preliminary  education. 

These  advantages  have  n^t  been  easily  won.  Ignorance  and  con- 
servatism allied  in  opposition  to  every  advance.  The  introduction 
of  music,  the  introduction  of  drawing,  the  establishment  of  the 
Normal  school,  the  founding  of  the  High  school,  each  of  these  im- 
portant steps  cost  a  severe  struggle. 

THREATENING  DANGERS    FROM   SPECIOUS   CHANGES. 

To  largely  increase  at  once  the  number  of  students  in  the  High 
School  by  reducing. the  standard  of  admission  on  the  specious  plea  of 
giving  its  advantages  to  larger  numbers,  while  forced  to  let  a  most 
valuable  instructor  of  manual  training  go  by  reason  of  inability  to 
pay  a  reasonable  salary,  and  to  lose  a  corps  of  trained  teachers  from 
the  school,  called  to  other  parts  with  better  pay,  seems  a  most  haz- 
ardous experiment.  This  matter  of  salary  is,  however,  fixed  by  Con- 
gress in  the  appropriation  bill,  and  is  not  under  control  of  the  Com- 
missioners. To  raise  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  higher  has 
heretofore  been  thought  the  surest  way  of  elevating  the  character  of 
the  lower  schools.  If  the  High  School  is  simply  to  be  crowded  with 
grammar  school  pupils — to  be,  in  fact,  made  simply  a  ninth  grade 
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grammar  school  to  which  eighth  grade  pupils  go  as  a  matter  of 
course,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  gaining  admittance  by  giving  proof 
of  special  fitness  and  desire  for  higher  training — its  arduously  won 
reputation  will  be  speedily  lost,  and  the  grammar  schools  not  im- 
proved. As  such  a  condition  of  things  in  regard  to  the  High  School 
would  jeopardize  this  whole  movement  for  industrial  education, 
which  has  seemed  to  be  so  promising  and  to  have  the  hearty  support 
of  the  school  authorities  of  the  District,  it  has  not  seemed  out  of 
place  to  refer  to  the  situation. 

Manual  training  has  got  foothold  in'  this  country  by  reason  al- 
most solely  of  the  high  character  of  the  pioneer  schools ;  that  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Saiat  Louis  school 
attached  to  the  Washington  University.  This  fact  is  significant,  and 
should  be  kept  in  mind  by  all  who  seek  to  introduce  it  elsewhere. 
"  Good  wine  needs  no  bush." 

MANUAL   TRAINING  IN  THE    COLORED   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

After  the  shop  had  been  put  in  the  white  High  School,  Professor 
Cardoza,  the  principal  of  the  coloi'ed  High  School,  applied  for  simi- 
lar facilities  for  his  boys;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
1886-87,  benches  and  tools  to  accominodate  six  pupils  were  put  in  a 
basement  room  of  the  "Miner  School"  building,  in  charge  of  a 
young  graduate  of  Hampton.  Classes  of  boys  are  sent  from  the 
different  schools,  each  pupil  coming  once  a  week  for  an  hour;  in  this 
way  a  large  number  of  colored  boys  have  had  each  a  few  lessons  in 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  carpenter;  at  present  the  result, 
as  shown  in  the  articles  made  by  the  boys,  is  not  indicative  of  any 
great  proficiency. 

Superintendent  Powell  has  taken  great  interest  in  putting  tbe 
beginning  of  industrial  training  in  the  three  primary  grades  of  the 
public  schools,  which  has  been  successfully  done  by  adapting  from 
kindergarten  methods  the  exercises  of  "weaving,"  "folding,"  etc., 
alternating  with  object  lessons. 

DRAVV^ING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS   A  SUCCESS. 

Drawing,  under  the  efl&cient  direction  of  Mrs.  S.  E.  Fuller,  retains 
its  place  in  all  the  higher  grades.  In  the  Normal  School  it  is  of 
interestto  see  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  young  pupil  teachers  in  the 
practice  schools,  where  its  value  to  the  teacher,  in  the  facility  it 
affords  of  illustration  and  as  a  means  of  awakening  and  retaining  the 
interest  of  the  young  children,  is  very  apparent.  No  steps  have  yet 
been  taken  for  introducing  any  form  of  industrial  training  in  the 
girls'  schools,  though  the  desirableness  of  having  both  sewing  and 
cooking  taught  in  these  schools  is  admitted  by  some  at  least  of  the 
school  authorities.     Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  excep- 
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tional  conditions  in  WasMngton,  whicli  suggest  the  forms  of  indus- 
trial training  in  the  public  schools  that  promise  the  most  direct 
lltility. 

District  Commissioner  Webb,  who  gives  much  attention  to  the 
schools* of  the  city,  which  are  placed  by  his  fellow  Commissioners 
under  his  special  supervision,  shows  much  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  training. 

PROPOSED    DEVELOPMENT    OF    INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS  DURING  1887-88. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Superintendent  Powell  for  the 
gratifying  announcement  that,  since  the  close  of  the  school  year 
1886-87,  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  concluded  by  Com- 
missioner Webb  and  himself  which  promise  for  the  ensuing  year  a 
very  decided  development  of  industrial  education  in  the  schools  of 
Washington.  The  departure  of  Mr.  Wesson  and  of  several  of  the 
other  excellent  teachers  of  the  High  School  Avas  regretted  by  the 
authorities,  but  the  cause  of  their  going  was  one  beyond  control, 
since,  as  stated  above,  they  were  offered  larger  salaries  elsewhere 
than  the  Washington  school  authorities  are  allowed  by  the  terms  of 
the  last  appropriation  bill  to  pay. 

Mr.  Wesson  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is  also 
a  recent  graduate  of  the  Worcester  school,  and  is  to  be  on  the 
faculty  of  the  High  School,  as  was  his  predecessor;  in  addition,  he 
is  to  have  supervision  of  all  the  manual  training  in  the  city  schools. 
He  is  to  have  four  assistants,  who  are  also  graduates  of  the  Worces- 
ter school;  so  that  the  logical,  thorough  educational  system  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Wesson  is  to  be  continued  by  these  young  gentlemen, 
who  have  the  advantage  of  having  been  trained  in  the  same  institu- 
tion and  by  the  same  methods. 

A  carefully  arranged  series  of  progressive  exercises  in  manual 
training  is  a  feature  of  the  greatest  importance,  educationally.  The 
ideal  of  manual  training  is  not  secured,  or  even  approached,  when 
some  illiterate,  though  perhaps  ingenious,  carpenter  has  been  engaged 
to  show  the  boys  how  to  handle  a  saw  or  plane,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  familiarizes  them  with  bad  grammar  and  a  vicious  pronun- 
ciation. 

It  requires  an  intelligent,  disciplined  teacher  to  get  the  best  results 
out  of  manual  training,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  old 
trade  apprentice  training,  just  as  much  as  it  requires  one  qualified 
to  teach  to  instruct  in  any  other  branch  of  school  studies. 

Fortunately  Superintendent  Powell  thoroughly  understands  the 
importance  of  securing  skilled  teachers  of  manual  training  instead 
of  employing  mechanics  unused  to  teaching.  He  would,  in  like 
manner,  in  introducing  other  forms  of  industrial  education,  seek  to 
secxire  teachers  equally  fitted  to  instruct  in  their  specialties. 
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A  large  building,  -wliicK  can  be  readily  adapted  to  the  proposed 
uses,  has  been  secured  near  the  High  School.  This  is  to  be  at  once 
fitted  up  to  accommodate  a  cooking  school  for  the  girls,  a  wood- 
■worMng  shop  for  the  boys,  and  a  metal-working  shop,  fitted  with 
lathes  and  forges,  and  with  steam  power  for  the  lathes,  etc.  Thirty- 
six  boys  can  be  taught  here  at  once,  and  classes  both  from  the  High 
School  and  from  grammar  schools  will  follow  each  other  each  hour 
of  the  school  day.  The  cooking  school  will  accommodate  a  class  of 
fifteen  girls  each  hour. 

A  building  has  also  been  secured  on  Capitol  Hill  to  accommodate 
twelve  boys  in  class  at  woodwork  and  fifteen  girls  in  class  in  cook- 
ing; while  in  the  Jefferson  School  building,  in  South  Washingtoui 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  twelve  boys  in  class  in  woodwork. 
As  five  classes  can  be  taught  each  day  in  each  of  these  schools, 
which  are  so  situated  as  to  be  accessible  to  pupils  living  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  large  number  of  boys  and 
girls  in  the  High  School  and  grammar  schools  can  get  at  least  an 
hour  a  week  of  industrial  training,  and  that  the  experiment  is  to 
be  tried  here  in  Washington  on  a  large  scale  and  under  very  favor- 
able conditions. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  of  the  colored  schools  of  the 
city  and  District  will  see  to  it  that  no  motives  of  race  prejudice  are 
suffered  to  prevent  their  pupils  from  receiving  the  most  skilful 
teaching. 

They  will  miss  most  of  the  educational  value  of  manual  training 
if  they  are  only  to  be  taught  to  make  things  by  an  ignorant  "  rule 
of  thumb"  carpenter,  and,  for  this  reason,  it  would  seem  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  obtain  a  trained  white  teacher,  if  they  cannot  yet  secure 
such  a  colored  teacher,  who  has  had  the  requisite  thorough  training, 
such  as  is  given  in  the  Boston,  Worcester,  or  Saint  Louis  Manual 
Training  Schools. 

In  further  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this  training  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Slater  fund,  of  which 
board  ex-President  Hayes  is  president  and  Chief  Justice  Waite  is 
vice-president,  are  so  well  convinced  that  it  is  needed  by.  the  colored 
people  of  the  South,  that  they  refuse  to  aid  any  school  that  does  not 
provide  industrial  instruction. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF    THE   SUDDEN    DEATH  OF    REV.    HENRY  F.   HAR- 
RINGTON, SUPERINTENDENT  OP  SCHOOLS  OP  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

So  much  space  has  been  given  in  this  chapter  to  the  account  of  the 
New  Bedford  High  School,  and  the  reports  of  Superintendent  Har- 
"ington  have  been  also  so  freely  quoted  in  the  preceding  volume  of 
this  Report,  that  it  seems  proper  to  record  here  the  sad  fact  that, 
as  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  the  announcement  of 
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the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Harrington,  while  absent  on  his  summer 
vacation,  is  received.  He  died  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  September  19,  1887. 
As  this  life-long  educator  had  passed  the  biblical  boundary  of  life,  a 
life  in  his  case  spent  in  useful  activities,  his  death,  though  a  positive 
loss  to  the  community  in  which  he  lived  as  well  as  to  the  country  at 
large,  can  hardly  be  called  "untimely,"  as  has  certainly  seemed  that 
of  some  of  the  distinguished  educators  whose  loss  during  the  past 
few  years  the  country  has  from  time  to  time  been  called  to  deplore. 
This  death  is,  however,  a  positive  loss  to  the  educational  interests  of 
the  country.  He  was  an  early  and  stalwart  champion  in  the  strug- 
gle for  tl^e  introduction  in  the  public  schools  of  drawing  and  of  the 
other  forms  of  industrial  training. 

,  No  educationist  has  been  more  receptive  of  new  ideas,  none  more 
impartial  or  outspoken  in  giving  the  results  of  the  educational  ex- 
periments undertaken  under  his  supervision,  frankly  admitting  fail- 
ures as  readily  as  recording  success.  ^ 

This  venerable  educator,  gifted  with  the  enthusiasm  of  perennial 
youth,  must  long  be  missed  and  can  but  be  sincerely  mourned. 
Amidst  the  mass  of  educational  reports  annually  poured  forth  by 
town,  city,  and  State  officials,  few  were  of  equal  value,  and  none 
were  more  suggestive  or  more  interesting  than  were  those  written 
by  the  wide-awake  superintendent  of  the  New  Bedford  schools. 
The  educational  literature  of  the  country  can  ill  afford  this  loss. 
His  experiences  were  unreservedly  stated,  and  were,  therefore,  of  the 
highest  value  to  others ;  for  this  uncommon  man  had  not  only  the 
rare  "courage  of  his  convictions,"  but  the  much  rarer  courage  that 
enabled  him  to  acknowledge  his  defeats.  If,  sometimes,  he  may  have 
seemed  too  ready  to  entertain  new  ideas  and  to  adopt  new  methods, 
it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  that  the  new  methods  would  have 
every  opportunity  for  development,  and  that  the  final  verdict  would 
be  judicial;  that  the  kindly  judge  would  "nothing  extenuate  and 
nought  set  down  in  malice." 

Having  no  acquaintance  with  him  other  then  through  his  printed 
reports,  it  was  with  the  greatest  surprise  that  I  read  the  announce- 
ment of  his  age.  It  seemed  impossible  that  this  vigorous,  aggressive, 
enthusiastic  experimenter  could  have  been  what  the  world  calls 
"old."  Would  that  others  could  learn  his  secret  of  conserving 
through  the  years  the  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  unselfish  devotion  of 
ingenuous  youth. 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  SOME  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

Experiments  in  Massachusetts  —  Boston  Manual  Training  School  opened  in  1884 — 
Note  from  Superintendent  Seaver  —  Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  Superintendent 
Seaver  —  Difficulties  considered -^School  rooms  limit  the  new  study — A  speciat 
Manual  Training  School,  fully  equipped,  recommended  —  Proofs  of  growth  of 
approving  pubHc  sentiment  indicated  —  Girls  as  well  as  boys  are  to  be  considered 
in  plans  for  Industrial  Education —  Schedule  of  the  course  of  lessons  iu  carpentry 
given  by  Mr.  George  Smith  in  the  Boston  Manual  Training  School — Extracts  from 
Report  of  Committee  on  Manual  Training  School  —  Statistics  of  attendance-^ 

■^  Attendance  of  girls  on  the  school  kitchen  —  Various  cooking  schools  attended  by 
girls  from  pubUc  schools  —  A  bill  of  fare  of  a  dinner  cooked  by  pupils  —  The  North 
Bennett  Street  Industrial  School  —  General  Francis  A.  Walker  reads  report  of 
the  managers  -^  Pupils  sent  from  pubUo  schools  to  the  industrial  classes  of  this 
institution  —  Results  of  experiments  in  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Sewing  in  the 
Schools  —  Manual  training  taught  in  the  Truant  School  in  1885  —  Superintendent 
Harrington's  evidence  as  to  the  practical  value  of  drawing  —  His  belief  that 
the  adoption  of  some  forms  of  Manual  Training  in  pubUc  schools  is  inevitable  — 
Industrial  Education  in  the  schools  of  Springfield -^  Superintendent  Stone,  in 
Report  of  1883,  gives  testimpny  as  to  the  value  of  the  education  of  the  common 
schools  —  He  then  refers  to  the  changed  conditions  in  the  relations  of  young 
people  to  labor  —  He  insists  on  the  right  of  all  children  to  school  advantages — 
Treats  with  deserved  scorn  the  flippant  talk  of  any  American  child  being  "  edu- 
cated above  his  sphere  "  —  Who  shall  presume  in  advance  to  limit  and  bound  his 
career? — Remarks  on  Technical  Education  and  Manual  Training  — Recommends 
Free  Evening  Drawing  Schools  —  School  Committee's  report  on  Sewing  —  Inter- 
esting Report  of  School  Committee  for  1886  on  Industrial  Education  —  Miss  E. 
L.  Fay's  paper  on  _Manual  Training  read  at  Chicago,  July,  1887  —  The  city  of 
Worcester — Mr.  W.  M.  Perry,  Director  of  Drawing  in  city  schools  —  Superin- 
tendent Marble,  in  report  of  1884,  commends  the  drawing  in  the  city  schools,  and 
discourses  suggestively  concerning  Industrial  Education  —  Extracts  from  Report 
for  1885,  in  opposition  to  what  the  Superintendent  considers  extreme  advocacy 
of  Manual  Training  —  Newport,  R.  I.  —  New  Haven,  Conn.  —  Brief  statement  of 
movement  begun  in  1883  —  Note  from  Mr.  Camp,  Principal  of  the  Dwight  School — 
Extracts  from  1886  report  by  Superintendent  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  showing  great 
activity  in  Industrial  Education  and  in  the  introduction  of  Manual  Training. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

In  Boston,  where  the  introduction  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in 
public  schools  began,  there  has  been,  from  the  first,  much  interest 
in  the  movement  for  giving  industrial  training  in  the  schools.  The 
Manual  Training  School,  an  outco.ne  from  the  Whittling  School 
and  the  classes  in  carpentry  in  the  Dwight  School,  was  opened  in 
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1884.  In  his  annual  report  for  1885  (extracts  from  wMch  are  given 
later)  Superintendent  Seaver  stated  that  some  two  hundred  boys  from 
ten  different  grammar  schools  attended  the  lessons  in  carpentry  two 
hours  a  week.  He  declares  the  result  of  the  experiment  to  be  satis- 
factory. He  expresses  the  opinion,  however,  that  training  of  this 
kind  practicable  in  school  rooms  is  limited  to  "  work  at  a  bench  with 
hand  tools."  It  will  be  observed  that  this  Boston  school  simply  gives 
training  in  woodworking,  and  is  very  limited  in  its  scope  as  compared 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Toledo  "manual  training"  schools. 

In  response  to  a  request  for  later  information.  Superintendent 
Seaver  writes : 

Boston  Pubuc  Schools, 
Superintendent's  Office,  February  7,  1887. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  am  unable  to  add  anything  of  interest  on  manual  training  in  this 
city  at  the  present  time.    The  experiment  continues  to  give  encouragiag  results ; 
but  the  time-table  of  exercises  is  not  free  from  certain  difficulties  which  will  have 
to  be  solved  before  the  working  under  it  will  be  perfectly  smooth. 

My  hope  always  has  been,  and  stUl  is,  that  Boston  may  establish  a  manual  train- 
ing school  with  a  full  course  of  instruction,  like  that  of  Saint  Louis  or  of  Chicago ; 
but  there  have  as  yet  been  taken  no  definite  steps  looking  towards  that  end. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

EDWIN  P.  SEAVER, 
To  Col.  I.  Edwards  Ci^arkb. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

EVOLUTION  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  BOSTON   SCHOOLS. 

The  progress  of  the  discussion  and  movement  in  Boston,  from 
1883  to  the  present  tinae,  may  be  traced  in  the  extracts  from  the  offi- 
cial reports,  etc.,  given  in  Appendix  P.  In  the  extracts  from  the 
Superintendent's  report  for  1885,*  and  in  the  report  of  the  "Com- 
mittee on  Manual  Training  School "  for  1886,  which  here  follow,  it 
will  be  seen  that  various  forms  of  industrial  training  for  both  boys 
and  girls  have  been  considered,  and  that  many  of  them  have  been 
successfully  tried.  In  this  report,  in  considering  the  topic  of  "Man- 
ual Training,"  Superintendent  Seaver  says : 

The  experiment  in  manual  training  for  boys  has  made  interesting  progress.  Two 
hundred  boys,  from  ten  diflfei-ent  grammar  schools, t  have  been  under  instruction 
in  carpentry,  two  hours  a  week  since  September.  Most  of  them  were  beginnei-s  at 
that  time,  but  a  few  were  members  of  the  classes  formed  last  April.  The  boys 
were  selected  by  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools,  no  boy  being  taken  who  was 
not  fourteen  years  old,  and  who  had  not  the  expressed  permission  of  his  parents, 
to  take  the  instruction.  This  limit  as  to  age  is  weU  suited  to  the  usual  size  and 
strength  of  boys,  and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  avoidmg  some  possible  legal 
difficulties. 

A  course  of  lessons  drawn  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  the  teacher,  Mr. 
Smith  (see  Appendix  B),  has  been  followed  with  some  approach  to  uniformity,  but 

*  School  Document  No.  4,  1885,  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  o( 
Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston,  March,  1885.     Pp.  109.     See  pages  38-43. 

f  The  quota  of  the  Prince  School  being  not  quite  full,  a  few  pupils  were  taken 
from  tlie  Horaca  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 
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here,  as  everywhere  else,  widely  different  degrees  of  native  aptitude,  as  well  as  of 
attention  to  instruction,  show  themselves  among  the  boys.  There  are  some  whose 
"  fingers  are  all  thumbs,"  and  there  are  others  who  make  square  work  and  good 
joints  almost  from  the  beginning.  A  very  little  observation  among  the  boys  is 
enough  to  show  that  a  clear  mind  generally  accompanies  the  skilful  hand,  that 
manual  skill  has  its  mental,  as  well  as  its  physical  side,  and  that  manual  training 
is  really  a  means  of  mental  training. 

The  interest  in  their  work  shown  by  the  boys  is  very  lively,  such  as  I  have  sel- 
dom seen  surpassed  in  any  other  kind  of  school  work.  Many  boys  come  to  the  shop 
afternoons  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time,  and  get  the  teacher's  permission  to 
work  three  hours  instead  of  two.  Some,  seeing  the  gas-fljctures  provided  for  use  on 
dark  days,  and,  fancying  that  instruction  was  gwng  to  be  given  in  the  evening, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  come  and  work  then,  as  well  as  in  the  daytime.  But  there 
were  others,  of  course,  whose  ardor  cooled  as  the  novelty  woxe  off,  and  the  truth 
began  to  dawn  upon  them,  that  manual  labor  was,  after  all,  work,  and  not  play. 
StiU,  the  number  of  these  last  was  not  large  enough  to  disturb  the  generally  favor- 
able impression  the  classes  produced. 

THE  EXPERIMENT  A  SUCCESS. 

The  experiment  has  already  gone  far  enough  to  prove  that  work  of  this  kind  can 
be  joined  to  the  ordinary  grammar-school  work  with  good  effect.  It  enlisted  the 
sympathy,  encouragement,  arid  support  of  the  masters  from  the  beginning;  and  to 
this  cause  the  success  already  achieved  is  largely  due.  So  long  as  there  are  nearly 
three  thousand  boys  in  the  grammar  schools  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  more  years  old, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  give  them  good  opportunities  to  discover  and  improve  their 
mechanical  aptitudes,  and  thus  to  gain  a  mental  discipline  which,  otherwise,  they 
would  miss.  But  where  is  the  time  for  a  new  branch  of  instruction?  The  answer 
has  been  given  that  manual  training,  being  a  kind  of  physical  exercise,  is  a  rehef  from 
otlier  school  work,  and  therrfore  a  boy  will  do  all  his  regular  studies,  and  the  shop 
work,  too,  in  the  time  usually  given  to  the  former.  This  answer  can  be  defended 
to  some  extent  by  an  appeal  to  experience.  StiU,  it  is  taking  rather  high  groimd, 
to  say  that  manual  training  can  be  added  to  the  branches  of  instruction  now  pur- 
sued without  diminishing  the  latter.  I  would  rather  take  a  more  moderate  posi- 
tion, and  pay  due  regard  to  the  average  possibilities.  It  would  be  wiser  to  make 
room  for  a  new  branch  of  instruction  by  dropping  some  of  the  old.  For  example, 
if  the  question  were  between  physios,  as  commonly  taught  out  of  a  book,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  instruction  in  carpentry  on  the  other,  I  should  unhesitatingly  prefer 
the  latter.  Indeed,  by  means  of  the  latter  we  might  be  able  to  get  some  real 
instruction  in  the  former.  The  time  given  to  carpentry  would  not  be  wholly  a  loss  to 
the  other  studies,  for  some  of  them  as  drawing,  and  the  geometrical  part  of  arith- 
metic, would  be  aided. 

The  manual  trainiag  practicable  in  school  rooms  seems  to  be  limited  to  those  kinds 
of  work  which  can  be  done  at  a  bench  with  hand  tools.  Within  this  limit  the  way 
now  seems  clear  to  spread  instruction  among  the  schools  as  far  as  may  be  thought 
desirable.  While  I  am  more  than  gratified  with  the  progress  thus  far  made,  I, 
nevertheless,  deem  it  important  to  remember  that  a  fully  equipped  manual  train- 
mg  school  wiU  find  its  proper  place  in  the  school  system  not  in  the  grammar 
schools,  but  above  them,  and  side  by  side  with  the  high  school;  and  I  trust  that 
.  the  means  may  be  f oimd  ultimately  for  cari-ying  out  the  full  plan. 

Two  years  ago  only  two  examples  of  the  sort  of  school  I  then  recommended 
could  be  pointed  out,  and  neither  of  these  was  a  pubhc  school.  One  was  the  School 
in  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  this  city — the 
first  school  of  its  kind  m  America — and  the  other  was  the  Manual  Training  School 
in  Saint  Louis,  in  which  the  course  of  combined  work  and  study  came  very  near 
to  what  would  be  desirable  In  a  public  school  of  the  same  kind. 
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Since  that  time  public  sentiment  has  become  more  pronounced  in  favor  of  indus- 
trial education.  Other  schools  have  been  established,  and  stiU  others  are  projwsed. 
In  Baltimore  we  have  the  first,  and  as  yet,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  only  instance 
of  a  fully  equipped  manual  training  school  supported  by  public  taxation.  That 
school  went  into  operation  January  15,  1884,  with  an  appropriation  of  $7,000  for" 
that  year ;  but  the  cost  of  the  school,  which  had  150  pupils,  exceeded  the  appro- 
priation by  about  $4,000.  For  1885  the  appropriation  asked  for  is  $15,000;  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  number  of  pupils  wiU  be  increased. 

The  Baltimore  school,  being  a  free  pubhc  school,  with  a  course  of  work  and  study 
essentially  Uke  that  of  the  Saint  Louis  school,  is  in  all  respects  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  school  I  have  thought,  and  still  think,  it  desirable  for  Boston  ultimately  to  have. 

Meanwhile  there  is  one  forward  step  in  our  present  experiment  that  may  easily 
be  taken  at  once ;  and  that  is  the  opening  of  evening  classes.  The  room  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Latin  School  is  well  provided  with  gas-flxtures,  so  that  work  might 
easily  be  carried  on  in  the  evening.  If  a  class  should  be  formed  for  two  or  three 
evenings  a  week,  and  be  carried  on  through  the  whole  year,  its  members  would 
receive  two  or  three  times  as  much  instruction  as  the  present  day  classes  do,  and 
the  results  would  be  proportionately  larger  and  more  satisfactory.  I  doubt  not  this 
suggestion  will  receive  favorable  consideration,  for  the  only  additional  cost  would 
be  the  wages  of  a  teacher  and  a  small  outlay  for  lumber. 

COOKING  AND  HOUSEWORK. 

But  why  provide  for  the  industrial  education  of  boys  and  not  of  gills  as  well?  If 
carpentry  may  be  taught  to  the  boys,  why  not  cooking  to  the,girls?  What  in- 
struction beyond  the  "  three  E's"  is  more  likely  to  promote  the  liappiness  of  girls 
in  after  life  than  instruction  in  those  useful  arts  which  make  homes  comfortable 
and  happy?  The  answer  that  many  vrill  make  is  that  home  is  the.place  where  all 
such  instruction  should  be  given.  This  answer  was  given  when  it  was  first  pro- 
posed to  introduce  sewing  into  the  schools.  A  writer  in  the  North  American 
Review  has  recently  pointed  out  that  all  such  instruction  was  given  in  the  New 
England  homes  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  he  has  stated  his  belief  that  we  have  only  to 
shorten  our  school  terms  from  ten  months  to  five  to  cause  it  to  be  given  once  more 
in  the  homes  of  to-day.  This  suggestion  apparently  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
modem  school  work  has  by  its  growth  crowded  out  home  instruction  in  the  do- 
mestic arts ;  but  the  truth  would  rather  seem  to  be  that  the  growing  neglect  of  the 
domestic  arts  has  caused  a  void  which  schooling  has  come  in  to  occuj^.  There  are 
thousands  of  homes  where  this  neglect  springs  from  indifference,  and  thousands 
more  where  it  springs  from  ignorance.  Short  schooling  would  not  cure  the  evil 
here,  for  indifference  and  ignorance  would  continue.  It  would  be  better  to  prolong 
the  schooling,  if  by  so  doing  we  might,  through  good  instruction,  create  greater 
interest  in  the  homely,  but  useful,  arts  now  too  much  neglected. 

If,  then,  public-spirited  people  offer  gratuitously  to  the  pupils  of  a  girls'  school 
good  facfiities  for  learning  how  to  cook,  why  not  allow  the  girls,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  their  parents,  to  enjoy  those  facihties  ?  Or  if  the  principal  of  a  girls'  school 
desires  to  annex  a  kitchen  to  his  school,  and  to  superintend  the  instruction  given 
to  some  of  his  pupils  by  a  competent  cook,  why  not  allow  it  to  be  done  at  pubUc 
expense?  The  cost  would  be  trifling,  but  the  benefit  to  the  girls  and  to  many  fam- 
ilies would  be  very  great.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  multiply  the  number  of 
happy  homes,  which  in  turn  would  tend  to  the  moral  elevation  of  the  commtmity. 
The  London  School  Board  has  established  cooking  schools  at  various  points  in  that 
city,  and  with  very  gratifying  results.  Can  we  do  better  than  to  follow  the  example 
of  London,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  conditions  here  resemble  conditions  there? 
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LESSONS    IN    CARPENTRY    GIVEN    IN    THE    BOSTON   MANUAL  TRAINING   SCHOOL  BY 
GEORGE  SMITH,  TEACHER  OF  CARPENTRY,  1884-'85.* 

Lesson  L — A  board  4  feet  long  and  13  inches  wide,  of  undressed  lumber.  By 
the  use  of  chalk  and  line  strike  off  two  or  three  spaces  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
apart  for  the  use  of  splitting  saw.  With  the  rule  and  pencil  mark  off  five  or  six 
three-quarter  inch  spaces,  and  square  across  with  the  try-square,  for  the  use  of  cut- 
ting-off  saw.  After  using  these  tools  what  remains  of  the  board  is  to  be  cut  into 
pieces  of  the  right  dimensions  for  a  box  14  inches  long,  6  inches  wide,  and  4  inches 
deep.  The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  teach  the  use  of  the  splitting  and  cutting-off 
saws. 

Lesson  II. — This  lesson  brings  into  use  the  different  bench  planes.  First,  remove 
the  iron  from  the  frame,  grind  it  on  the  grindstone  if  necessary,  whet  it  on  the  oil- 
stone, and  then  adjust  for  use.  Taking  the  stock  cut  for  a  box  in  the  last  lesson, 
plane  one  side  and  one  edge  of  the  boai'd  square;  then  gauge  with  the  marking- 
gauge,  and  plane  to  4  inches  ia  width,  squaring  ends  with  the  butt-plane,  and  nail 
together. 

Lesson  III. — Get  out  stock  8  inches  wide  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
put  together  a  box  12  inches  long  and  6  inches  wide,  by  mitring  the  ends  or  cutting 
them  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 

Lesson  IV. — A  mitre-box.  Stock  18  inches  long.  Bottom  planed  to  4  inches 
wide.  Take  out  of  wind  by  use  of  straight-edge.  Sides  5  inches  wide,  and  nailed 
to  the  bottom.  Cut  with  a  saw  across  the  two  sides,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left. 

Lesson  V. — Saw  and  plane  some  stock  3  inches  wide,  and  put  together  a  box  by 
cutting  the  ends  in  the  mitre-box.  This  lesson  is  to  test  the  mitre-box.  If  correct, 
the  ends  of  "the  box  will  come  together  squai-e.  , 

Lesson  VI. — Stock  3  inches  wide,  with  a  rabbet  cut  for  glass  and  the  two  edges 
beaded,  mitred,  and  dowelled  together  for  a  picture-frame.  This  affords  another 
test  of  thei  mitre-box. 

Lesson  VII. — Take  two  pieces  of  board,  each  6  inches  long  aild  5  inches  wide, 
planed  and  squared,  and  put  together  by  a  common  dovetail  joint. 

Lesson  VIII. — Take  two  pieces  of  board,  each  6  inches  long  d,nd  5  inches  wide,  and 
put  them  together  by  bUnd  dovetailing. 

Lesson  IX. — A  small  cabinet,  9  inches  square,  halved  together,  with  two  drawers, 
put  together  by  bUnd  dovetailing.  Cross  bar  between  the  two  drawers  dovetailed 
in.     Made  of  %lack  walnut  or  of  white  wood. 

Lesson  X; — A  chest  3  feet  long,  13  inches  wide,  and  13  inches  deep,  dovetailed 
and  glued  together,  the  bottom  fitted  inside.  Base  3  inches  wide,  chamfered  on  the 
upper  edge  and  mitred  together  at  the  corners.  Trimming  around  the  top  beaded, 
2  inches  wide,  and  mitred  together  at  the  corners. 

Lesson  XJ. — Make  a  mortise  and  tenon,  and  fit  them  together.  This  is  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  next  lesson. 

Lesson  XII- — Cover  for  ,the  chest  (Lesson  X).  Put  together  with  mortise  and 
tenon,  with  a  panel  in  the  centre. 

Lesson  XIII. — A  writing-desk,  12  inches  long,  9  inches  wide,  3  inches  deep  at  the 
back,  and  l-J  inches  deep  in  front,  with  compartments  for  pen  and  ink.  Cover  put 
on  with  hinges. 

Lesson  XIV. — Stock  3  inches  wide,  3  inches  thick,  and  6  inches  long,  framed 
together  with  a  key  tenon. 

Lesson  XV. — Table,  with  a  drawer.  Top  3  feet  long,  and  1  foot  8  inches  wide, 
made  of  two  boards  glued  together.  Frame  put  together  with  mortise,  tenon,  and 
draw-bore.     Cross  pieces  6  inches  wide.     Legs  square  and  tapering. 

*  Appendix  B  in  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  Superintendent  Seaver.  Boston,  Mass., 
1883.    See  pages  90-93. 
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List  of  tools  at  each  bench  in  the  Manual  Training  Schooh 

Splitting-saw,  cutting-off  saw,  fore-plane,  short  jointer,  smoothing-plane,  butt- 
hammer,  mallet,  rule,  try-square,  level,  marking-gauge,  mortise-gauge,  five  auger- 
bits  and  a  brace,  five  firmer-chisels,  screw-driver,  counter-sink,  brad-awl,  scratch^ 
awl,  nail-set,  chalk-line  and  reel,  oil-stone,  oil-can,  bench-brush. 

A  few  tools  in  additioir  to  those  at  the  benches  are  furnished,  when  needed,  to 
individuals. 

REPORT.* 

The  Manual  Training  School  finished  its  second  school  year  in  June. 
Ten  classes  in  carpentry  (each  class  receiving  one  lesson  per  week)  have  been  at 
work  all  the  school  year. 
The  ten  classes  above  mentioned  attended  the  school  as  follows  : 

Monday a.  M.,  Lawrence  School 20  boys. 

p.  M. ,  Brimmer  School 30 

Tuesday a.  m.,  Dwight  School 30 

p.  M.,  PhUlips  School 30 

Wednesday  .a.m.,  Lowell  School 15 

p.  M.,  Sherwin  School 30 

Thursday  . . . a.  m.,  Dudley  School 19 

'  p.  M.,  Quincy  School 20 

Friday a.  m.,  Dearborn  School 14 

(  Prince 12 


P.   M.,  1 

( Horace  Mann 


20 
188 


»  «  »  »  *  *  * 

Total  number  of  boys  who  have  left  the  school  during  the  year,  46. 

BOSTON  SCHOOL  laTCHEN  NO.  1. 

This  school  began  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1885,  and  closed  Jime  18,  1886. 
Ten  classes,  of  15  girls  each  (each  class  receiving  one  lesson  per  week),  have 
received  39  lessons. 
The  ten  classes  were  supplied  by  the  following  schools : 

Winthrop  School 53)  irls=  4  classes. 

Horace  Mann  School H) 

Franklin  School 30  3 

Everett  School 80  3 

Hyde  School 30  ^ 

.150  10 

The  school  opened  this  year  October  4,  1886,  with  the  same  number  of  pupils, 
from  the  same  schools  as  above  mentioned. 

Over  700  persons,  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  visited  this  school  during 
the  year.  The  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  committee  are  due  to  Mrs.  Hem- 
enway,  who  kindly  volunteered  to  pay  again  this  year  the  expenses  of  the  school 
because  of  the  reduction  by  the  city  council  of  our  app^'opriations.  With  our  lim- 
ited means  we  have  been  able  to  establish  but  one  new  school  this  year — a  cooking 
school  in  South  Boston.  Last  year  at  this  time  we  promised  ourselves  to  establish 
a  school  for  carpentry  in  Roxbuiy  as  well,  but  we  had  not  the  money. 

*  School  Document  No.  15 — 1886.  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Manual 
Training  School.  Boston :  Rockwell  &  Ohm-chill,  city  printers.  No.  89  Arch  stieet. 
1886. 
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The  booking  school  in  South  Boston,  or  Boston  School  Kitchen  No.  3,  is  located 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  Drake  Primary  School.  The  kitchen  is  larger  than  those 
hitherto  in  use.  We  can  accommodate  30  girls  per  lesson,  or  400  per  week.  The 
Andrew,  Gaston,  Norcross,  and  Shurtleflf  Schools  will  easily  furnish  this  number. 
We  have  made  ai-rangements  to  this  effect. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-four  gkls— 70  from  the  Hancock  School,  56  from  the  Wells 
School,  and  8  from  the  Bowdoin  School— attend  the  private  School  of  Cookery  on 
North  Bennett  street,  under  the  superintendence  of -your  committee. 

Thus  all  the  girls  in  the  schools  of  the  city  proper  and  South  Boston  have  the 
opportunity  to  receive  a  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  cookery. 

These  schools  deserve  great  consideration  from  the  committee.  They  are  cer- 
tainly popular  with  the  people.  Their  usefuhiess  reaches  at  once  the  home  circle 
and  compels  appreciation.  The  pupils'  are  proud  to  be  helpful  at  home.  Their 
parents  are  much  pleased  with  their  welcome  assistance. 

We  have  found  masters,  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils  all  heartily  interested  in 
this  work.  In  the  beginning  there  were  teachers  who  had  misgivings  lest  the 
manual  work  would  interfere  with  the  proper  school  work.  We  find  no  such 
teachers  now.    AU  the  manual  workers  hold  good  rank  in  their  schools. 

Petitions  for  schools  of  cookery  have  come  to  us  from  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  East 
Boston.  In  Dorchester  we  are  offered  a  school  kitchen,  fully  equipped,  if  the 
school  committee  will  cany  it  on. 

Good  food,  properly  cooked,  is  of  great  value  in  every  home.  Domestic  economy 
is  a  virtue.  Good  food  adds  much  to  the  contentment  and  happiness  of  this  lite. 
Good  cookery  places  good  food  within  the  reach  of  aU  classes  at  the  minimum  ex- 
pense. 

We  append  the  following  to  illustrate  the  work  done  in  School  Kitchen  No.  1. 
It  is  merely  the  bill  of  fare  of  one  of  the  many  dinners  served  in  that  school  kitchen: 

Bill  of  fare  of  dinner  served  at  Boston  School  Kitchen  No.  1,  June,  1886. 

Potato  Soup.  Crofttons. 

Baked  Fish  with  Parsley  Sauce. 

Mashed  Potatoes. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton,  Boned  and  Stuffed. 

Macaroni  with  White  Sauce. 

Vegetable  Salad  with  BoUed  Dressing. 

Hot  Rolls. 

Apple  Snow. 

Crisped  Crackers.  Coffee. 

Ten  persons  served.    Cost,  $1.91;  W-h  cents  each. 

It  is  natural  that  all  rnen  and  women  should  labor.  It  is  through  their  labor  that 
benefit  accrues  to  the  city.  State,  and  nation. 

The  object  of  all  public  education  is  the  development  of  the  abiUty  and  character 
of  each  boy  and  girl.  All  good  ability  and  character  is  profit  to  the  community. 
Therefore  the  thorough  development  of  the  faculties  for  good  of  every  boy  and  girl 
is  most  desirable.  Manual  training  impresses  upon  every  pupU  the  necessity  of 
thoroughness,  for  all  good  work,  aU  good  results.  A  habit,  a  plan  of  work,  insen- 
sibly grows  on  every  pupO,  and  goes  with  them  into  all  school  work.^  It  is  to  be 
expected  it  will  go  with  them,  after  their  studies  in  our  schools  are  ended,  into  their 
work  in  the  world.    There  they  will  find  a  school,  too,  under  much  harsher  rules. 

Your  committee  unanimously  recommend  that  in  September  next  a  school  of 
carpentry  be  established  in  Roxbi^y,  and  schools  of  cookery  in  Roxbury,  Charles- 
town,  North  End,  East  Boston,  and  Dorchester. 

JAMES  S.  MURPHY, 

Chairman. 
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THE  NORTH   BENNET   STREET   INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL. 

Occasion  has  frequently  arisen  in  tlie  course  of  this  Report  for  ref- 
erence to  the  interrelation  often  existing  between  the  managers  of 
private,  or  organized,  benevolent  and  educational  institutions  and 
the  public  schools  officials,  in  their  joint  efforts  to  promote  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  public.  There  is  at  present  in  Boston  a 
notable  example  of  such  an  alliance  in  the  use  made  by  the  school 
authorities  of  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  industrial  training  of 
public  school  children  by  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School, 
an  institution  which  for  some  years  has  been  carried  on  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  benevolent  ladies.  As  this  school  is  thereby,  in  part,  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  public  educational  instrumentalities  ©f  the 
city,  the  following  statement  of  the  classes  sent  from  the  public 
schools  is  taken  from  the  managers'  report,  read  by  General  Francis 
A.  Walker,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  member  of  the  Boston  School  Board,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
school  building,  February  21,  1887. 

ATTENDANCE  OP  PUBLIC  SCEOOL  PTJPttS. 

By  permission  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston,  classes  have  been  sent  for  two 
years  from  the  pubhc  schools  to  the  different  departments  in  this  building.  They 
come  from  10  to  13  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  3  to  4  in  the  afternoon,  during 
five  da3^  in  the  week.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  so  sent  is  614  weekly.  Of  these 
116  are  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  118  in  the  printing  office,  105  in  the  shoe  shop.  One 
hundred  rfnd  sixteen  are  instructed  in  clay  modelling,  20  of  these  last  being  taught 
at  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  where  a  devoted  teacher  goes  to  her 
younger  pupils  to  spare  them  the  exposure  of  crossing  the  city.  It  should  here  be 
said  that  there  are  pupUs  from  the  school  for  the  deaf  in  most  of  the  departments 
of  this  school,  and  that  some  of  them  show  marked  abiUty. 

In  the  cooking  school  are  now  159  pupils  from  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  course  of  20  lessons  as  many  more  will  receive  the  same  instruction,  so  that 
more  than  300  girls  will  have  had  here  a  course  of  lessons  in  cooking  and  house- 
work during  this  school  year. 

An  official  account  of  this  school  and  its  work  and  methods,  as 
wbU  as  the  managers'  report,  from  which  the  above  is  taken  (for  both 
of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Emily  P.  Rudd,  super- 
intendent of  the  school),  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XVII  of  this  vol- 
ume, together  with  an  account  of  "  The  Industrial  School  for  Girls," 
by  Miss  Mary  C.  Cobb,  superintendent.  This  last  is  a  somewhat 
similar  institution,  situated  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  detailed  description  of  the  methods  adopted  and  the  results 
attained  in  these  practical  experiments  of  direct  industrial  training, 
seem  of  sufficient  educational  importance,,  as  studies  for  those  inter- 
ested in  the  Introduction  of  Industrial  Education  in  the  public  schools, 
to  warrant  their  insertion. 
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New  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 

In  the  movement  for  the  introduction  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  the  school  authorities  of  the  city  of  New  Bed- 
ford actively  co-operated  from  the  beginning.  The  history  of  their 
experiments  will  be  found  at  length  in  Part  I  of  this  Report.  (See 
pages  353-366.)  It  will  be  there  seen  that  in  his  report  for  1883, 
Mr.  Harrington,  the  enthusiastic  and  successful  superintendent  of 
the  city  schools,  treats  at  length  the  topic  of  industrial  training,  and 
urges  its  adoption  both  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools.  He  predicts, 
however,  that  the  experiment,  if  adopted  at  all  by  the  board,  will 
begin  with  the  introduction  of  sewing  in  girls'  schools.  ' 

The  following  reports  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  sew- 
ing, in  the  annual  reports  of  the  School  Committee  for  the  years 
1885  and. 1886,*  show  that  the  prediction  by  the  Superintendent  has 
been  fulfilled: 

^'sewing"  m  1885. 

It  is  with  feelings  almost  exultant  that  we  realize  that  one-half  at  least  of  the 
children  in  our  schools  are  being  taught  one  thing  which  will  obtain  them  a  liveli- 
hood when  other  resources  fail. 

We  are  informed  by  those  who  dispense  the  work  in  some  of  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions in  our  city,  to  women  who  avail  themselves  of  those  sources  for  means  to 
eke  out  their  support,  that  many  sew  so  poorly,  that  they  can  be  given  only  those 
articles  to  make  for  which  the  smallest  sums  are  paid.  And  so  their  inability  to 
do  good  work  prevents  their  availing  themselves  of  the  aid  which  is  proffered  them. 

There  are  in  our  schools,  under  the  care  of  efficient  and  faithful  sewing  teachers, 
1,126  girls,  and  we  have  been  assured  by  many  mothers  that  already  good  results 
are  felt  in  their  homes  by  the  ready  use  of  the  needle  in  hitherto  unskUled  fingers. 

There  have  been  finished  during  the  time  allotted  to  sewing — one  hour  a  week — 
some  two  thousand  pieces  of  work.  That  much  of  the  work  was  well  done  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  fifty  pieces,  some  from  each  school,  which  were  sent  to  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  Society,  received  premiums  amoimting  in  the  whole 
to  119.50. 

We  have  no  suggestions  of  change  to  advise,  for  we  feel  that  all  concerned  in 
the  sewing  are  doing  excellent  work. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  B.  WINSLOW, 

Chairman. 
SEWING  IN  1886. 

There  has  been  no  deviation  during  the  past  year  from  the  regular  line  of  im- 
provement, which,  from  its  start,  the  sewing  department  has  followed. 

So  little  machinery  is  needed  for  its  workings,  and  so  quietly  do  the  three  teach- 
ers who  have  it  in  charge  carry  out  its  requirements,  that  but  for  the  annual  exhi- 
bition, we  should  scarcely  be  conscious  that  such  a  course  of  instruction  was  being 
given  in  the  school  curriculum. 

About  1,500  girls,  having  individual  attention  from  the  teachers  during  forty 

♦Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  New  Bedford,  together 
with  the  Superintendent's  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1885,  Pp.  108,  New  Bedford, 
1886.     Similar  report  for  the  year  1886,  Pp.  96. 
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hours  a  year  in  the  school  room,  have  brought  to  a  state  of  completion,  some  four 
thousand  articles. 

They  have  been  trained  meanwhile  in  habits  of  care  and  self-reliance  in  a  direc- 
tion which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  receive  at  home,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The  knowledge  and  skill  thus  attained 
will  not  only  enable  them  to  perform  good  work  themselves,  but  will  make  them 
better  judges  of  the  labors  of  those  whom  they  m.ay  have  to  employ  hereafter. 

We  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  in  having  secured  teachers  who 
enter  so  heartily  into  the  work,  and  who  bo  faithfully  execute  the  plans  of  your 
committee. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  B.  WINSLOW, 

Chairman. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Truant  School  for  1885,  it 
appears  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a  teacher  for  that  school 
who  should  be  competent  not  only  to  act  as  principal,  but  to  instruct 
in  the  use  of  carpenter's  tools.  This  failing,  a  competent  mechanic 
was  engaged  to  give  weekly  lessons  with  some  success.  The  cost  of 
tools,  etc.-,  was  met  by  an  appropriation  from  the  Howland  fund,  a 
fund  given  by  a  wealthy  lady  for  supplementing  the  school  facilities 
in  various  ways  not  included  under  the  regular  city  appropriation 
for  schools. 

In  his  report  for  1886  Superintendent  Harrington  says  that  "Draw- 
ing has  proved  to  be,  literally,  the  most  productive  study,  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  of  any  of  the  studies  of  our  schools,  if  the  num- 
bers who  have  been  aided  to-obtain  occupation  through  its  means  be 
a  fair  criterion  of  results."  A  concise  history  of  the  introduction 
and  development  of  this  study  in  the  city  schools  is  given  prelimi- 
nary to  a  proposal  to  introduce  in  the  schools  full  sets  of  the  new 
models  for  Form  Study  and  Drawing,  published  by  the  Prang  Edu- 
cational Company,  which  are  highly  approved  by  the  superintendent. 
Increased  attention  has  been  given  during  the  year  to  object  draw- 
ing. Upon  the  general  topic  of  Industrial  Education  in  schools 
Superintendent  Harrington  says: 

HAND  TRAINING. 

Ever  since  I  gave  the  subject  of  hand  training  in  public  schools  an  exhaustive 
examination,  I  have  had  but  one  conviction,  viz.,  that  its  general  adoption  was  as 
inevitable  as  fate.  And  I  have  welcomed  the  rapid  progress  towai-ds  tliis  consum- 
mation, because  I  have  felt  that  it  is  desirable  not  only  on  economic  grounds,  but 
because  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  theoretic  basis  of  public  school  instruction. 
It  is  a  process  of  educating  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  hand. 

It  stiU  encounters  embittered  opposition.  But  little  more  than  a  sixth-month  ago, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  superintendents  of  New  England,  several  of  the  leading  minds 
among  them, — leaders  they  are  as  well  among  the  educatoi-s  of  the  whole  Repub- 
lic,— concentrated  their  powers  to  decry  and  repress  it.  They  plied  its  supportera 
with  arguments,  sneers,  sarcasm,  and  all  the  weapons  they  could  bring  to  bear  out 
of  their  rhetorical  armories ;  but  they  failed  of  their  pvirpo'se,  except  with  the  preju- 
diced few ;  for  their  arguments  were  weak,  and  ridicule  is  rarely  effective  except 
when  it  has  a  strong  backing  of  truth. 
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And  now  a  fresh  support  has  manifested  itself  for  this  beneficent  innovation. 
The  youth  who  have  been  trained  in  experimental  schools  of  the  kind  begin  to  apply 
for  employnient  as  mechanics,  and  the  master  workmen  who  have  given  them 
places  say  that  they  exhibit  a  marked  superiority  of  aptness  and  skill  over  those 
>^  who  have  had  no  training  of  the  kind.  This  practical  indorsement  is  giving  the 
subject  a  vigorous  impulse  in  advance. 

Meanwhile  voluntary  schools-,  which  combine  hand  training  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned book  training,  have  multiphed  in  all  directions,  and  now  at  length,  in  several 
localities,  hand  training  has  been  made  a  systematic  adjunct  of  the  work  of  the 
public  schools. 

I  recur  to  the  subject  at  this  time  only  to  hint  that  the  School  Committee  of  New 
Bedford  are  not  accustomed  to  be  behindhand  in  adopting  expedient  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  their  schools,  and  I  trust  that  in  this  connection  we  shall  not 
be  laggards.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  great  majority  of  the  board  have  the  same 
interest  in  the  subject  as  myself,  and  I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  move- 
ment which,  at  some  time  in  the  near  futvu-e,  shall  invest  a  portion  of  the  income 
of  the  Howland  fund  in  measm-es  for  an  introduction  of  this  notable  addition  to  the 
advantages  of  the  public  schools 

The  Superintendent,  in  Ms  report  for  1886,  records  the  fact  that  the 
Prang  drawing  models  have  been  secured  for  the  schools,  while  Mr. 
Chas..  T.  Bonney,  chairman  of  the  drawing  committee,  reports  that 
the  boys  in  the  High  School  carry  on  their  work  in  drawing  in  a  very 
practical  manner. 

They  take  their  own  measurements  from  different  pieces  of  furniture,  doors,  and 
windows,  and  make  measured  drawings  to  a  scale,  so  that  a  mechanic  could  work 
from  the  several  drawings,  and  also  detail  work. 

The  Superintendent  reports  a  new  departure  in  the  teaching  of 
Science  in  the  High  School,  which  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor Hathaway,  a  competent  expert ;  and  the  laboratory  system 
introduced,  physics  taught  only  in  the  higher  grades,_^and  made  an 
elective  study,  so  far  as  the  girls"  are  concerned. 

-  It  remains,  then,  that  drawing  and  sewing  are,  as  yet,  the  only 
branches  of  industrial  education  given  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
Bedford. 

Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

This  busy,  beautiful  inland  city,  widely  known  as  the  site  of  the 
United  States  Arsenal, — that  epitome  of  the  inventive  genius  of 

-'Americans, — and  as  a  notable  railroad  centre,  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  take  unusual  interest  in  all  matters  relating  to  industrial 
training ;  since,  in  addition  to  its  own  enterprises,  it  is  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  several  centres  of  manufacturing  industries.  With 
two  local  institutions,  a  daily  journal  and  a  hotel,  that  have  made 
themselves  famous  all  over  the  country  for  their  enterprise  and 
excellence,  it  is  evident  that  the  citizens  of  such  a  wide-awake  place 

'>,  would  not  be  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  their  public  schools.  For 
many  years  these  schools  have  been  fortunate  in  their  management. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Hubbard,  a  remarkable  practical,  educator,  now  for  some 
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years  one  of  the  general  visiting  agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, was,  for  a  long  time,  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  the  city,  and 
it  is  easily  seen,  from  the  tenor  of  his  reports,  that  the  present  Super- 
iiVbendent  is  enthusiastically  devoted^  to  his  noble  calling,  and  that 
he  believes  in  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  free  common  schools  to  the 
country. 

The  community  in  which  were  passed  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
active  periods  in  the  lives  of  such  men  as  the  late  Samuel  Bowles, 
and  his  long-time  coadjutor  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  ("Timothy  Tit- 
comb"),  who  were  impressing  themselves  on  public  opinion  with 
each  day's  issue  of  The  Republican,  could  hardly  fail  to  take  thought- 
ful interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  school  children,  no  matter  how" 
pressing  were  the  business  demands  of  the  rapidly  growing  town. 

The  Ijitest  information  of  the  present  status  of  industrial  education 
in  connection  with  the  schools  of  Springfield  was  given  by  Miss  L. 
E.  Fay,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  in 
Chicago,  in  July,  1887.  Before  quoting  from  this  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  trace  the  beginning  of  this  movement  in  the  report  of  the 
school  committee  for  1882.  In  this  report  Mr.  A.  P.  Stone,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  city  schools,  treating  first  of  the  education 
given  in  the  common  schools,  "  as  a  preparation  for  the  practical 
duties  of  life,"  says : 

There  are  those  who  sometimes  remark  that  education  creates  a  distaste  for  labor 
and  for  self-support.  It  is  singular  that  those  who  repeat  this  stale  slander  against 
education  never  attempt  to  show  why  it  is  so  if  it  is  true.  It  is  an  assertion  easily 
disproved  by  actual  observation.  In  my  experience  of  piipU,  teacher,  and  superin- 
tendent, I  have  seldom  known  a  school,  never  a  good  one,  where  it  was  not  en- 
joined upon  pupUs,  as  an  incentive  to  effort,  that  nothing  honorable  or  useful  can 
be  accomplished  without  labor;  that  what  pupils  become  in  after  Ufe  depends  more 
upon  what  "they  do  for  themselves  than  upon  what  others  do  for  them;  and, 
furthermore,  that  much  of  the  hard  work,  so  called  by  children,  in  schools,  is  to 
discipline  and  train  theu"  powers  for  tlie  work  of  Ufe.  I  have  seen  many  young 
people  go  from  the  upper  gTades  of  the  schools  forth  into  the  world,  and  my  per- 
soiial  interest  in  their  welfare  has  led  me  to  watch  them,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  in 
their  future  career.  But  I  have  known  very  few  of  those  who  have  improved  their 
schooling  who  have  not  entered  readily  upon  some  calling  that  required  applica- 
tion, eflort,  and  self-reUance.    *    *    * 

In  connection  with  the  above  topic,  there  is  a  propriety,  at  least,  in  alluding  to  a 
great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  relation  of  young  people  to  labor  within 
the  memory  of  some  people  now  living.  Under  what  was  known  as  the  apprentice 
system,  boys  were  "boimd  out,"  or  "  put  out  to  live,"  as  soon  as  it  was  decided 
what  occupation  was  to  be  followed.  By  the  terms  of  such  a  contract  the  boy  was 
to  receive  a  certain  number  of  weeks  of  schooling  each  yeai",  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  was  to  labor  for  his  master,  of  whom  he  learned  his  trade  or 
business.  In  such  cases  it  was  customary  also  for  the  boy  to  become  a  member  of 
his  master's  family,  where  he  received  his  board  and  clothing,  and  where  his  moral 
training,  or  his  "  bringing  up,"  received  careful  attention.  .  This  was  a  happy  com- 
bination of  schodling  and  labor.  But  the  very  general  introduction  of  machinery, 
the'  division  and  sub-division  of  labor,  and  active  competition,  have  wrought  an  en- 
tire change;  and  the  apprenticeship  system,  with  its  many  advantages,  especially 
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for  boys,  now  scarcely  exists  at  all.  It  is  the  result  of  a  change  in  our  civilization 
and  not  in  the  schools. 

There  is  another  flippant  remark  often  made,  that  children  are  sent  to  school  too 
much,  and  that  many  are  being  educated  above  the  sphere  in  which  they  are  destined 
to  move.  If  this  is  true,  why  are  they  not  withdrawn  by  their  parents,  with  whom 
the  responsibility  lies?  And  who  assumes  to  mark  out  the  sphere  in  which  any 
American  childr  is  destined  to  move  ?  Who  could  have  assigned  to  Lincoln  and  Gar- 
field, at  the  age  of  ten  years,  their  sphere  in  after  life?  It  is  the  very  spirit  of  our 
institutions  that  every  child  shall  have  a  chance  to  do  liis  best;  the  practical  result 
of  which  has  been,  that  from  the  humblest  circumstances  men  and  women  have 
risen,  in  aU  the  various  callings  of  life,  to  positions  of  honor,  and  of  the  greatest 
usefulness  to  their  fellows  and  to  the  public.  Is  there  any  sphere  in  life  in  which 
education  is  useless,  or  where  it-is  not  serviceable  ? 

The  bearing  of  common  school  education  upon  common  labor  has  been  frequently 
and  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  results  are  not  doubtful  in  their  meaning. 

He  refers  to  the  results  of  inquiries  on  this  point  published  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  then  treats  as  fol- 
lows of  "  IndustriaLand  Technical  Education"  : 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

*  *  *  The  common  supposition  that  in  most' of  the  common  schools  of  Con- 
tinental Europe  a  great  variety  of  trades  can  be  learned,  is  a  mistake.  In  charita- 
ble and  reformatory  institutions  there  are  industrial  schools,  where  the  inmates  are 
taught  trades  that  they  may  earn  their  living,  and  not  continue  to  be  a  tax  upon 
the  public. 

There  are  some  other  schools,  also,  where  special  trades  can  be  learned,  usually 
such  as  are  common  to  the  locality.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  the  schools  corre- 
sponding to  our  common  schools  do  not  teach  mechanics^  and  other  laborers  their 
trades.  There  is,  however,  in  those  schools  more  or  less  provision  for  manual 
training;  of  which  subject  I  shall  speak  again  presently.  In  Great  Britain,  and  to 
some  extent  in  other  countries,  there  are  many  schools,  supported  by  mercantile 
and  mechanics'  associations,  where  industrial  education  is  furnished.  But  the 
great  technical  schools  of  Europe,  usually  supported  by  government,  either  local  or 
general,  belong  to  the  higher  class  of  institutions.  They  teach  scientific  and. tech- 
nical knowledge  to  assist  in  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  trades;  and  more  especially  to 
qualify  persons  to  become,  by  the  labor  of  brain  and  of  hand,  leaders  and  organiz- 
ers of  labor,  and  superintendents  of  great  industrial  and  mercantile  establishments, 
and  of  large  landed  estates.  Many  of  these  schools  require  a  preparation  for  admis- 
sion about  equal  in  amoimt  to  that  required  by  our  colleges;  and  a  recent  English 
writer  upon  this  subject  says,  that  no  student  can  profit  by  those  schools  until  he 
has  laid  a  broad  foundation  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches, 
including  some  science,  and  has  attained  the  age  of  about  eighteen  years. 
,  In  Massachusetts  the  institutions  which  furnish  special  opportunities  for  higher 
technical  education  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst.    *    *    * 

2.  The  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science  at  Worcester.     *    *    * 

3.  The  Institute  of  technology  at  Boston.     *    *    *  ^ 
All  these  schools  are  of  a  high  order,  and  require  for  admission  a  knowledge 

equivalent  to  that  usually  acquired  in  our  grammar  schools  and  the  first  two  years 
of  the  average  high  school. 

There  are  also  scientific  departments  in  some  of  the  colleges  of  the  State,  where 
specialties  can  be  pursued. 
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But  it  will  be  said  that  these  schools  do  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  masses;  aU  of 
which  is  true.  And  the  question  now  arises,  can  those  wants  be  met  in  the  common 
schools,  the  public  schools  of  Springfield?  Can  trades  or  special  occupations  be 
learned  there,  and  if  so,  what  ?  The  parents  of  the  boys  now  in  the  Springfield 
High  School  are  engaged  in  about  eighty  different  callings.  The  question  may  here 
well  be  asked.  What  is  the  object  of  our  schools?  As  generally  understood,  it  is  to 
give  general  training  without  reference  to  any  special  vocation ;  to  teach  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  morality.  That  is,  I  think, 
the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  American  common  school.  But  this  does  not  imply 
that  special  knowledge  and  its  apphcation  to  particular  industrial  pursuits  may  not 
be  taught  elsewhere  at  the  public  expense.  But  such  work  does  not  belong  to  the 
studies  of  the  common  school,  strictly  so  called.  There  are  other  and  better  ways 
to  meet  this  demand  outside  of  the  common  schools. 

MANUAL  TEAINING. 

There  is  a  theory  entertained  by  educators  and  metaphysicians,  that  the  intellect 
cannot  be  properly  developed  without  training  the  hand.  If  this  theory  is  correct, 
as  is  more  than  probable,  cannot  the  studies  in  our  schools  be  supplemented  by  a 
parallel  course  of  manual  training,  that  will  improve  the  intellectual  work,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  some  facility  in  the  use  of  common  tools,  and  a  training  of  the 
inventive  powers  and  the  judgment,  that  wUl  xdtimately  develop  in  the  pupil  an 
inclination  and  an  aptitude  for  some  special  calling,  of  a  kind  to  be  determined  by 
his  own  taste  and  his  special  fitness  therefor  ?  It  seems  to  m^e  that,  as  an  initiative 
in  useful  education,  such  a  plan  gives  promise  of  good  results. 

He  briefly  describes  the  DwigM  School  experiment  in  Boston,  and 
concludes:        ' 

I  have  no  doubt  the  experiment  would  be  equally  successful  in  Springfield.  Boys 
like  to  do  something  themselves,  as  well  as  to  study  and  talk,  as  every  teacher  and 
parent  knows  from  their  almost  irrepressible  tendency  to  action  of  some  kind. 

As  I  have  been  requested  by  your  Board,  to  suggest  such  modifications  of  the 
course  of  study  and  school  work  as  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  advantageous  to  the 
schools,  I  recommend  that  a  trial  similar  to  the  above  be  made  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  perhaps;  the  High  School,  if  the  city  council  shall 
think  favorably  of  the  plan ;  their  consent  being  required  by  the  public  statutes  for 
the  estabUshment  of  any  industrial  school.  It  wiU  not  be  expensive,  and  it  wiU 
give  the  boys  occupation,  sharpen  their  inventive  faculties,  teach  them  apphcation, 
and  compel  them  to  think  for  themselves.  Any  school  work  that  does  not  require 
pupils  to  think  is  of  little  account.  Should  such  an  experiment  meet  with  success 
and  with  general  favor,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  suggest  other  and  broader  plans,  that 
will  eventually  lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  industi-ial  and  prac- 
tical education.  Practice  means  action,  and  aU  useful  practice  is  in  accordance 
with  principles  and  theory.  So  when  a  pupil  can  apply  the  knowledge  and  power 
he  has  acquired  in  school  to  the  useful  pursuits  and  pm-poses  of  life,  he  is  practi- 
cally educated. 

For  the  girls  I  recommend  a  trial  of  the  introduction  of  sewing  into  one  of  the 
schools.  It  has  been  highly  successful  in  many  places  in  the  State,  and  is  entirely 
feasible  in  any  school  where  the  gu-ls  are  old  enough.  It  wUl  require  a  special 
teacher,  and  must  be  put  under  as  strict  regulations  and  discipline  as  other 
school  work.  In  mixed  schools  the  girls  can  be  gathered  in  rooms  by  themselves 
for  an  hour  or  two  a  week,  while  the  boys  can  be  given  some  special  exercises  or 
work  in  other  rooms.  In  schools  where  sewing  is  taught  it  is  said  that  girls  come 
to  take  great  pleasure  in  their  work  and  in  exhibiting  it  to  theii-  friends;  and  that 
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those  mothers  whose  time  is  fully  occupied  with  domestic  cares  and  with  society, 
regard  the  instruction  as  of  the  highest  importance  for  their  daughters. 

In  his  report  for  1883,  Superintendent  Stone  recommends  that  an 
eveniag  school  for  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing  be  established. 
Evening  and  draughting  schools  are  held,  each  winter,  but  only  me- 
chanical drawing  is  taught,  and  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing  has 
been  sought.     On  this  point  the  superintendent  says  : 

The  terms,  free-hand  drawing,  and  instrumental  or  mechanical  drawing,  have 
had  their  origin,  of  course,  from  the  means  by  which  they  are  respectively  per- 
formed and  taught.  But  there  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  any  good  reason  for 
separating,  to  any  great  extent,  the  two  kiads  of  work.  Drawing  is  fast  becoming 
increasiagly  useful  and  necessary  in  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  life;  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  good  sense,  as  well  as  with  the  principles  of  teaching, 
that  we  should  give  in  this  branch  such  instruction  as  is  needed,  whether  the  draw- 
ing is  to  be  performed  by  the  trained  hand  and  the  pencil  alone,  or  by  the  aid  of 
such  instruments  and  appliances  as>the  kind  of  work  requires. 

The  report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1884,  signed  by  Mr.  0.  M. 
Baker,  vice  chairman,  thus  announces  the  iatroduction  of  sewing  in 
the  schools : 

SEWING. 

This  is  one  of  the  branches  mentioned  in  the,  public  statutes  which  the  school 
committee  may  require  to  be  taught  in  the  schools.  For  several  years  many  mothers 
have  asked  that  this  branch  might  be  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Springfield, 
and  that  their  daughters  taight  receive  instruction  therein.  By  a  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee, some  of  its  members  and  the  Superintendent  visited  schools  in  Boston, 
Providence,  and  New  Bedfotd,  and  saw  the  pupils  at  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  sewing  teacher,  and  obtained  much  information  upon  the  subject.  It  was  found 
in  each  of  these  places  that  sewing  was  popular  ill  the  schools  and  in  good  favor 
with  the  people;  and  it  was  also  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  teachers  that  sewing 
did  not  lessen  the  results  in  other  studies  nor  interfere  seriously  with  other  school 
work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term  Mrs.  C.  E.  Norton  was  engaged  as  teacher, 
and  seWing  was  introduced  into  the  lower  and  middle  grades  of  the  grammar  schools; 
and  during  the  past  term  it  has  been  carried  one  grade  higher.  It  has  also  been 
introduced  into  the  Indian  Orchard  schools,  with  Miss  Annie  Tarr  as  teacher.  The 
classes,  usually  composed  of  the  girls  of  two  rooms  brought  together,  have  one  hour 
per  week  of  instruction,  and  their  work  consists  entirely  of  plain  and  xiseful  sewing. 
During  this  hour  the  bOys,  in  a  room  by -themselves,  under  the  care  of  a  teacher, 
are  engaged  in  practical  work  in  arithmetic,  writing,  spelling,  and  other  needed 
exercises.  In  every  sense,  we  think  the  introduction  of  sewing  has  been  attended 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  While  it  does  not  seem  to  detract  from  other  work 
in  the  school,  it  does  teach  the  girls  an  accomplishment  of  the  greatest  usefulness, 
and  one  without  which  it  is  the  greatest  misfortune  for  any  girl  to  grow  up  to 
womanhood.  The  mothers  of  the  pupils  are  hearty  in  their  appreciation  and  praise 
of  this  branch,  and  we  hope  that  before  the  close  of  another  school  year  they  and 
the  public  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  an  exhibition  of  the  work  done,  which 
will  speak  for  itself.  With  the  exception  of  drawing,  which  is  eminently  practical 
when  properly  taught,  sewing  is  the  only  branch  of  industrial  training,  strictly  so 
palled,  that  we  have  in  our  school  work, 
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The  report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1886,  signed  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Bleloch,  is  evidence  that  the  seed  sown  by  the  Superin- 
tendent in  his  report  for  1882  has  borne  abundant  fruit. 

DKAWING. 

The  department  of,  drawing,  owing  to  its  intimate  relation  and  influence  on  the 
industrial  arts,  deserves  and  is  receiving  special  attention  from  the  committee. 
Miss  L.  E.  Fay,  the  accomplished  instructor  in  this  branch,  has  developed  a  remark- 
able aptitude  for  directing  and  applying  it  to  practical  things,  and  her  zeal  in  the 
work  is  unfortunately  leading  her  to  sacrifice  her  strength  in  advancing  this  branch 
of  education.  An  assistant  should  be  secured  for  two  reasons :  First,  because  the 
present  instructor  is  overworked;  second,  because  the  class  rooms  should,  until  the 
regular  teachers  are  more  expert  in  drawing,  receive  semi-monthly  instead  of 
monthly  visits  from  the  drawing  teacher,  as  is  the  case  at  present. 

INDUSTRIAL  EXPEKIMENTS. 

It  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  aim  of  the  committee  to  bring  the  course 
of  study  in  the  schools  into  harmony  with  the  best  and  mosf  practical  educational 
methods  known,  in  order  that  the  analytical,  reasoning,  and  constructive  powers  of 
the  scholars  may  be  developed,  that  they  may  become  familiar  with  practical  things, 
and  leave  school,  ivhen  circumstances  compel  them  to  join  the  great  army  of  work- 
ers, equipped  with  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that  will  be  useful  to  them  in  what- 
ever honest  occupation  they  may  follow.  As  nearly  95  per  cent,  of  the  scholars 
who  go  out  from  the  schools  will  from  necessity  become  engaged  in  some  kind  of 
manual  labor,  it  is  important  that  manual  training  should  have  an  established  place 
in  our  school  system,  not  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  those  who  are  destined  to  Uves 
of  toil,  but  also  for  those  who  may  be  called  to  enter  the  learned  professions.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  "  manual  training  is  essential  to  the  right  and  full  development 
of  the  human  mind;"  therefore  the  young  man  or  woman  ■who  encounters  the 
world  with  only  the  mind  trained  is  not  fuUy  equipped  to  commence  either  a  me- 
chanical, scientific,  business,  or  professional  career.  Impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  these  truths,  the  committee  has  taken  steps  in  a  modest  way  to  introduce 
into  the  schools  manual  in  connection  with  mental  training, 

SEWING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Two  years  ago  a  competent  teacher,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Norton,  was  employed  to  instruct 
the  girls  in  the  first  four  grades  of  the  granmiar  schools  in  the  art  of  cutting,  fitting, 
and  sewing;  this  innovation  was  made  by  authority  of  the  public  statute,  that  leaves 
optional  with  school  committees  the  matter  of  teaching  sewing  in  the  public  schools. 
The  results  have  been  so  satisfactory,  that  it  may  be  considered  wise  to  reduce  it  to 
a  more  perfect  system  and  to  introduce  it  to  some  of  the  other  grades. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  FOR  BOYS. 

To  establish  a  school  for  manual  training  required  a  special  appropriation  from 
the  city  government,  as  the  pubUc  statutes  do  not  allow  industrial  schools  to  be 
maintained  from  money  appropriated  for  general  school  expenses.  The  committee 
considered  it  their  duty  to  make  a  beginning  in  this  direction,  and  on  March  1 
petitioned  the  city  government  to  appropriate  $1,000  to  equip  an  experimental 
industrial  school  and  employ  a  competent  teacher  to  conduct  it.  The  appropria- 
tion was  promptly  made,  the  basement  of  the  High  School  building  was  selected 
as  the  most  suitable  place  at  the  command  of  the  committee,  and  Greorge  B.  Kil- 
bon  was  engaged  as  an  instructor.  Attendance  at  the  manual  training  school 
could  not,  under  the  Jaw,  be  gfi,f/§g^^'jJ?^^^|o^(^teers  were  caUed.for  from 
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the  freshman  clasS  of  the  High  School,  and  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  of  the 
grammar  schools-,  that  the  boys  should  not  be  less  than  thirteen  years  of  age  was 
the  only  condition  of  admission. 

Eighty-four  boys  manifested  their  desire  to  be  enrolled  for  the  term  beginning  in 
September,  and  eighteen  of  them,  expressing  a  wish  to  receive  instruction  during 
the  summer  vacation,  were  formed  into  two  classes,  and  Mr.  KUbon  arranged  to 
give  three  lessons  a  week  for  torn  weeks.  Thirteen  benches,  designed  for  wood 
working,  were  obtained  and  equipped  with  suitable  tools  for  the  class  of  work  to 
be  taught;  three  large  cupboards,  each  containing  thirty-two  compartments,  were 
provided  for  the  convenience  of  the  pupils.  The  school  opened  on  July  13  with 
the  two  vacation  classes,  which  by  this  time  had  received  recruits,  increasing  the 
number  to  twenty-two  scholars.  The  fall  term  opened  with  an  enrolment  of 
ninety-one  scholars,  which  number  soon  increased  to  ninety-six,  and  these  were 
divided  into  eight  classes  of  twelve  scholars  each.  It  was  arranged  that  each  class 
should  receive  one  lesson  a  week  of  one  and  one-half  hours'  duration,  and  Mr.  KQ- 
bon  was  employed  to  devote  three  days  a  week  to  the  school,  as  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  did  not  warrant  the  committee  in  engaging  his  fuU  services.  The 
course  of  instruction  arranged  by  Mr.  KJlbon  consisted  of  fifteen  lessons,  divided 
into  forty-five  problems,  covering  the  use  of  the  hammer,  nail  driving,  measure- 
ment, use  of  the  try-square,  gauging,  sawing  to  hne,  cutting  to  length,  cutting  to 
width,  shelf  making,  box  making,  use  of  dividers,  boring,  use  of  brad  awl,  use  of 
chisel,  examples  in  construction,  and  the  general  use  of  carpenters'  tools,  their  parts 
described  and  defined,  their  adjustment  explained,  and  the  pupils  taught  to  keep 
them  in  working  order.  On  November  9  an  additional  class  was  organized  for 
Saturday  afternoons,  consisting  of  twelve  scholars  from  private  schools. 

The  Saturday  morning  class  has  among  its  members  four  of  the  grammar  school 
principals  and  the  drawing  teacher.  This  fact  is  mentioned  to  show  the  interest 
manifested  in  manual  training  by  many  of  our  most  accomplished  instructors. 

The  cost  of  the  experimental  training  school,  from  its  establishment  to  January 
1,  is  as  foUows: 

Cost  of  equipment $503  19 

Cost  of  material 60  11 

Salary  of  instructors  . .- 331  14 

Balance  of  appropriation  not  used 305  56 

Total 1, 000  00 

The  remainder  of  the  appropriation  will  carry  the  school,  on  the  present  plan, 
unta  March,  1887. 

In  view  of  the  encouraging  results  of  the  experiment,  as  far  as  it  has  been  car- 
ried, the  committee  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  incoming  city  government  make 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000,  in  order  that  the  scope  of  the  school  may  be'extended  to 
include  wood  turning,  and  metal  working  in  some  of  its  simpler  branches,  and  that 
the  full  time  of  the  present  instructor  be  secured  for  the  work.  The  latter  step  wUl 
be  a  necessity  if  Mr.  Kilbon's  valuable  services  are  retained,  as  it  is  understood  that 
the  present  arrangement  of  part  time  cannot  be  continued  after- April  1. 

The  basement  of  the  High  School  is  not  a  suitable  place  for  the  continuance  of 
the  experiment,  owing  to  dampness  and  insufflcient  fight,  and  a  light,  dry,  well 
ventilated  work  room,  with  the  privilege  of  power,  will  be  required.  It  is  be- 
lieved, that  $5,000  will  cover  the  expenses  of  the  instructor,  supply  additional  tools 
and  materials,  and  pay  the  rent  for  room  and  power.  The  tools  and  equipments 
now  owned  by  the  city,  and  all  that  may  be  bought,  as  suggested,  will  come  into 
play  in  case  the  experiment  develops  into  a  permanent  part  of  the  school  system.  It 
is  the  testimony  of  the  principals  of  J;he  High  School  and  the  grammar  schools,  that 
the  time  given  to  manual  training  has  not  retarded  the  pupils  in  their  regular 
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SIMULTANEOUS  MENTAL  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  committee  cherish  the  hope  that  in  the  near  future  the  liberal  citizens  of  Spring- 
field will  provide  for  the  use  of  the  city,  under  proper  regulations,  suitable  buildings, 
in  which  at  least  one  hundred  pupils  can  receive  simultaneous  mental  and  manual 
training.  The  cost  of  such  buildings,  exclusive  of  land,  fully  equipped  with  all  the 
appliances  for  instruction  in  wood  and  metal  working,  need  not  exceed  $40,000. 
Pupils  for  such  a  school  should  not  be  less  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  selected  for  merit 
after  passing  grade  eight  in  the  grammar  schools,  or  with  the  same  requirements  if 
taken  from  parochial  or  private  schools.  They  should  be  given  a  three-years' 
course  in  manual  training  in  connection  with  regular  studies,  consisting  of  mathe- 
matics, drawing,  the  sciences,  and  the  English  branches  of  the  high  school  course. 
The  manual  training  department  should  include  iustmction  in  carpentry,  pattern- 
making,  wood-turning,  filing,  forging,  brazing,  soldering,  and  the  use  of  niachine- 
shop  tools.  The  time  of  the  pupils  should  be  equally  divided  between  mental  and 
manual  exercises.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  established  by  experience  in  manual 
training  sehools,  that  scholars  who  devote  half  of  their  study  hours  to  manual 
exercises  make  equal  progress  in  mental  work  with  those  who  give  all  their  study 
hours  to  it.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  school  of  this  general  character  would  not 
greatly  exceed  the  cost  of  high  school  instruction,  which  in  this  city  was  $36  per 
capita  for  the  year  1886.  Fifty  dollars  per  capita  ought  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  a  manual  training  school  of  one  hundred  pupils. 

The  object  in  establishing  such  a  school  is  not  to  train  apprentices  and  teach 
trades,  but  to  drill  pupils  in  the  fundamental  mechanical  principles  that  are  the 
basis  of  all  trades,  and  "  to  foster  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  value  and  dignity  of 
intelhgent  labor  and  the  worth  and  respectabihty  of  laboring  men."  Its  graduates 
will  become  intelligent  workingmen,  producers  of  wealth,  developers  of  the  inex- 
haustible resources  of  our  country,  and  the  promoters  and  defenders  of  that  pecul- 
iarly American  civilization  which  is  destined,  in  God's  j»ovidence,  to  lead  the 
world  in  every  art  and  industry.  The  benefits  to  this  community  of  such  an  insti- 
tution would  be  incalculable  in  maintaining  the  prestige  of  Springfield  as  a  manu- 
facturing centre,  where  mechanical  construction  has  been  carried  to  the  highest 
degree  of  refinement. 

The  fame  of  Springfield  rests  almost  entirely  on  the  reputation  of  her  mechanics 
and  the  marvellous  products  of  their  skill  and  genius,  a  'fact  not  fully  appreciated 
here,  but  recognized  in  every  market  of  the  world.  There  is  danger  that  her  fame 
will  be  overshadowed  by  energetic  and  wide-awake  Western  rivals,  who  are 'alter 
to  everything  that  promotes  their  material  progress,  unless  a  united  and  practical 
effort  is  made  by  th?  city  government  and  the  moneyed  and  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  the  place  to  maintain  its  prestige  and  preserve  the  pecuniary  advantages  that 
are  involved  in  it. 

In  addition  to  this  full  report  by  the  committee,  the  Superintend- 
ent says :  , 

The  SPECIAL  branches. — Good  work  generally  can  be  reported  in  the  speciaT 
branches.  Drawing  is  more  practically  taught  every  year.  The  primary  grades 
need  models  for  the  study  of  form,  as  the  grammar  grades  are  already  suppUed 
with  them.  Penmanship  is  improving  and  sewing  is  continued  with  satisfaction. 
Music  is  giving  promise  of  good  work,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  where  the 
influence  of  a  new  teacher  in  this  branch  is  first  felt.     »    *    * 

Manual  training. — The  manual  training  school  has  had  a  trial  of  less  than  a 
half  year;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  that  it  will  be;  as  it  has  thus  far 
been,  a  success.  I  feel  assured  of  this  from  my  belief  in  the  possibihties  of  such  a 
Bchool  rightly  conducted,  fiiOT^;|fe?y^^;^(^/|P@son  in  charge  of  it,  and  from 
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the  interest  and  progress  of  tike  pupils  at  work  in  it.  In  establishing  this  school, 
Springfield  is  no  more  than  keeping  abreast  of  public  sentiment  upon  the  subject  of 
practical  education  throughout  the  country.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Toledo,  and 
other  places  have  entered  upon  this  work  with  vigor  and  success. 

Superintendent  Stone  also  makes,  in  an  appendix,  a  special  report 
on  Kindergartens  in  relation  to  their  adaptability  to  public  schools, 
and  recommends  their  adoption.*  So  in  four  years  the  movement 
had  advanced  from  the  first  presentation  of  the  subject  by  the  Super- 
intendent to  the  actual  introduction  in  the  schools  of  industrial 
training  for  both  girls  and  boys. 

The  following  succinct  notice. of  the  paper  read  by  Miss  L.  E.  Fay 
before  the  National  Association  in  Chicago,  July  15,  1887,  as  her 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  "  The  Place  Manual  Training  should 
Occupy  in  a  System  of  Public  Schools,"  is  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  July  16.  The  statement  by  President  Sheldon  shows  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  School  Committee  in  their  report  for  1886 
has  met  with  a  speedy  response,  and  that  in  1887  Springfield  falls 
into  line  with  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and 
Omaha,  in  providing  facilities  for  full,  courses  of  industrial  training 
in  the  public  schools. 

Miss  L.  E.  Fay,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  then  introduced,  and  read  a  paper  that 
was  illustrated  with  some  of  the  work  done  at  the  Springfield  school. 

"A  radical  change  should  be  made  in  the  first  year's  course  of  study,  so  that  a 
strong  foundation  for  manual  training  can  be  laid.  In  the  first  and  second  years 
the  child  should  be  taught  the  forms  of  solids  by  the  use  of  moulding  clay.  This 
exercise  develops  the  muscles  of  both  hands.  In  the  fifth  year  working  drawings 
from  the  geometric  sohds  should  be  taught,  and  after  that  the  systematic  study 
of  working  drawings  should  constitute  one-third  of  the  course.  Sewing  should 
be  systematically  commenced  the  fourth  year.  Manual  training  teaches  self -disci- 
pline to  the  boys,  and  it  could  not  therefore  be  confined  to  boys.  Girls  should  be 
taught  the  use  of  tools,  and  they  could  profitably  be  taught  cooking  with  their 
chemistry." 

President  Sheldon  complimented  Miss  Fay  very  highly,  declaring  that  she  was 
the  "  boss  lady  carpenter  of  Massachusetts."  As  the  result  of  her  work,  with  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000  for  the  first  year,  the  citizens  of  Springfield  had  purchased 
a  building  next  to  the  High  School  for  $40,000,  to  be  used  for  manual  traiping. 

The  Tribune  editorially  commends  the  paper  read  by  Miss  Fay 
in  the  highest  terms,  as  to  matter,  arrangement,  literary  execution, 
and  delivery. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

This  prosperous  central  city  of  the  Commonwealth  is  well  known 
to  all  interested  in  technical  education  as  the  home  of  the  Worces- 
ter County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  opportunity  for  seeing  the  excellence 
of  the  instruction  given  in  this  famous  technical  school  has  led  the 
observant  Superintendent  of  city  schools  to  underestimate  the  value 

*  This  report  on  Kindergartens  will  be  found  in  Appendix  I. 
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of  the  proposed  industrial  training  in  common  schools,  which,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  must  of  necessity  fall  far  short  of 
the  high  standard  set  by  this  special  school.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
remains  that  Superintendent  Marble  gives  no  adhesion  to  the'  prop- 
ositions put  forward  by  the  advocates  of  "manual  training"  in 
schools,  but  combats  thtem  relentlessly. 

It  should  be  premised,  however,  that  the  introduction  of  indus- 
trial art  drawing  in  the  schools  of  Worcester  some  ten  9r  twelve 
years  ago  was  actively  encouraged  and  fostered  by  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

This  study  has  for  some  years  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Perry,  as  director,  who  has  proved  successful  as  teacher  and  lecturer. 
The  city,  as  all  towns  in  the  State  having  a  certain  population  are" 
required  by  law  to  do,  maintains  free  evening  schools  and  evening 
drawing  schools,  all  of  which  are  largely  attended. 

In  his  report  for  1884,  Mr.  Marble  says : 

Drawing  is  made  a  regular  study  in  the  grammar  schools  throughout  the  course. 
*  *  *  Nor  is  this  all.  From  the  most  elementary  stage  to  the  completion  of 
the  course  in  the  High  School,  this  study  is  carried  on  in  three  parallel  lines  :  copy- 
ing from  the  flat,  drawing  from  models,  and  original  design.  The  development  of 
this  plan  as  it  appears  in  the  successive  stages  is  interesting  as  a  study  in  educa- 
tional method.  Designing  by  the  pupil  from  its  first  simple  steps  to  something 
more  complete  in  the  higher  grades  develops  an  originality  in  many  a  pupil  which 
would  otherwise  remain  dormant.  And  drawing  is  the  single  best  study,  directly 
tending  to  industrial  education — a  subject  about  which  there  is  wide-spread  misap- 
prehension, and  of  which  something  wiU  be  said  below. 

'  Later  in  this  report  he  proceeds  to  speak  at  length  on  that  topic  : 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

*  *  *  There  is  a  class  of  social  reformers  who  look  to  the  public  schools  for  the 
cure  of  every  evil  that  infests  society — evUs  for  which  these  schools  are  in  no  way 
responsible,  and  with  which  they  are  not  specially  fitted  to  cope.  From  the  decay 
of  the  apprentice  system,  consequent  upon  the  rapid  introduction  of  machinery  in  all 
kinds  of  work  and  the  resultant  division  and  minute  subdivision  of  labor,  and  from 
the  difficulty  of  getting  employment,  which  always  existed,  but  which  becomes 
more  apparent  when  large  numbers  of  people  seek  a  livelihood  in  cities,  instead  of 
remaining  self-employed  and  self-sustaining  tillers  of  the  soil — ^from  these  causes 
with  which  schools  have  nothing  to  do,  our  educational  empiricists  and  our  social 
reformers  would  lay  upon  the  public  schools  the  burden  of  a  special  preparation  for 
one  or  more  of  the  active  industries  of  life  by  teaching  various  kinds  of  trades. 

The  unwisdom  of  adding  a  burden  of  such  doubtful  utihty  and  possibility  of  accom- 
plishment upon  a  curriculum  which  is  said  to  be  already  overcrowded  is  a  subject 
too  broad  for  adequate  discussion  here.  It  is  indeed  quite  possible  that  the  social 
fabric  may  need  some  reconstruction  with  respect  to  the  preparation  which  a  child 
needs  for  active  business,  since  the  parents  are  usually  so  employed  in  stores,  or 
mills,  or  factories,  that  they  have  no  opportunity  to  instruct  their  children.  It  is 
far  more  clear,  however,  that  the  public  schools,  as  at  present  organized,  cannot 
successfully  accomplish  what  they  may  and  ought  in  the  direction  of  intellectual 
culture  and  a  broad  and  general  training  useful  in  any  business,  and  at  the  same 
time  undertake  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
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old  apprentice  system.    This  being  the  case,  the  demand  for  such  training,  if  it 
exists,  should  be  supplied  in  special  schools.  ^ 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  great  good  may  be  done  in  the  public  schools  in  turning 
the  attention  of  pupils  to  industrial  pursuits  through  an  examination  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  vicinity  while  pursuing  their  studies  in  school.  By  this  means  they 
avoid  the  natural  error  into  which  many  fall  that  all  study  is  preparatory  to  a  pur- 
suit more  or  less  literary.  The  method  by  which  the  interest  may  thus  be  awakened, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  specific  work  of  school  can  be  improved,  was  pointed 
out  in  the  last  report.  It  consists  in  systematic  visits  to  manufactories  and  study 
of  the  processes  seen,  and  in  subsequent  descriptions  of  what  has  been  observed 
and  learned.  Nothing  better  can  be  done  to  improve  the  style  of  composition  and 
to  cultivate  correct  habits  of  thought.  The  interest  in  the  industries  themselves  is 
aU  the  more  valuable  for  being  incidental. 

HOW  THE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  AKOSE. 

When  the  need  of  the  higher  technical  education  was  felt,  as  distinguished  from 
the  classical  and  literary  training  of  the  colleges,  technical  schools  at  once  sprang 
into  being.  In  Uke  manner  industrial  schools  will  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  a  real 
and  not  a  merely  fictitious  want  exists.  The  best  evidence  of  such  a  want  would 
be  the  demand  of  the  people  themselves  who  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter. 
The  demand,  so  far,  does  not  as  a  rule  come  from  that  class  of  people  at  aU.  It  is' 
heard  mostly  from  theorists,  who  anticipate  a  stratiflcation  of  American  society  into 
classes  similar  to  the  older  European  communities. 

The  development  of  the  drawing  schools  fully  illustrates  the  method  by  which 
such  separate  elementary  industrial  schools  as  are  here  contemplated  will  spring 
into  being  when  the  time  becomes  ripe  for  them.  Feeling  the  need  of  a  better 
knowledge  of  draughting  among  workmen  in  shops  of  various  kinds,  the  Worcester 
County  Mechanics'  Association  in  this  city  organized  schools  for  the  apprentices,  so 
called,  who  form  a  branch  of  that  body.  The  experiment  of  conducting  those 
schools,  made  by  a  class  of  men  who  knew  what  they  wanted  and  could  find  a  way 
to  get  it,  demonstrated  both  the  utility  and  the  necessity  for  such  schools.  No 
sooner  was  this  accomplished  than  the  law  creating  them  expressed  the  popular 
wiU,  and  now  those  schools  are  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  The  crystalhza- 
tion  of  the  results  of  experience  into  a  State  law,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  remark, 
was  accomplished  largely  through  the  efforts  of  that  eminent  pioneer  of  technical 
education,  the  foimder  of  two  of  the  best  institutions  in  the  country.  Dr.  Chai'les 
O.  Thompson,  now  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.* 

The  Mechanics'  Association  of  this  city — and  similar  institutions  no  doubt  exist 
in  almost  every  other  city  of  New  England — is  eminently  fitted  for  conducting  ex- 
periments with  industrial  schools,  as  they  have  conducted  to  a  successful  issue  the 
experiment  with  dtawing.  This  is  in  their  line.  They  are  practical  men,  who  deal 
with  real  things  and  active  boys  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  with  the  fictions  of  the 
imagination.  Whatever  want  there  may  be  for  such  training  they  feel.  The  kind 
of  training  most  useful  they  know.  How  best  to  secure  that  training  they  also 
know  by  experience.  When  once  the  necessity  for  schools  of  this  kind  shall  have 
been  demonstrated,  and  the  best  method  for  securing  the  best  results  shall  have 
been  shown  through  the  experiments  of  this  and  other  associations,  who  alone  are 
qualified  to  conduct  them  profitably,  then  the  law  wiU.  forthwith  embody  the  pop- 
ular win  founded  on  such  apparent  facts,  and  public  elementary  industrial  schools 
wiU  come  into  being.  In  the  mean  time  let  the  dilettanti  continue  to  amuse  them- 
selves and  the  public  with  their  little  shops  and  sets  of  tools  in  the  basements  of 

*At  the  time  of  printing  this  report,  March,  1885,  we  have  to  mourn  his  untimely 
death. 
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school  houses.     They  will  do  no  harm  except  to  spend  a  few  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  they  will  keep  themselves  and  possibly  a  few  boys  out  of  mischief. 

In  the  direction  of  the  experiment  with  special  elementary  industrial  schools 
set  forth  above,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  last  summer  a  class  of  boys.spent  the  long 
vacation  in  the  shops  of  the  technical  school  in  this  city,  which  were  kindly  fur- 
nished for  the  purpose  by  the  trustees  and  faculty.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same 
thing  wiU  be  tried  again. 

In  the  report  for  the  year  1886,  Superintendent  Marble,  after  com- 
mending the  work  in  drawing  and  reprinting  a  stat.ement  of 
"methods  "  by  Director  Perry,  thus  sums  up  his  objections  to  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  industrial  training  in  the 
schools.  As  the  conclusions  of  an  experienced  and  successful  school 
superintendent,  who  has  shown  himself  fully  appreciative  of  the 
educational  and  practical  value  of  industrial  art  drawing  in  the 
schools,  and  who  has  always  shown  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
these  statements  merit  consideration,  and  are  here  given  as  being  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion;  the  object  of  this  compila- 
tion being  to  present  the  results  of  actual  experiments  and  the  con- 
clusions of  practical  educators. 

OBJECTIONS  TERSELY   STATED. 

Mr.  Marble  says : 

Manual  training  has  engrossed  the  attention  of  its  few  advocates  as  an  "  annex  " 
to  the  pubUc  schools,  the  past  year  very  much  as  in  the  few  years  last  preced- 
ing. In  a  few  cities  of  the  country  schools  have  been  opened  in  the  outbuildings 
or  basements  of  school  houses,  and  these  have  been  heralded  by  the  worshippers 
of  the  fetich  as  the  coming  of  a  dawn  in  the  educational  firmament  that  is  to 
usher  in  a  glorious  day.  Every  special  school  in  Europe,  and  technical  schools 
in  this  country  of  any  grade  and  of  all  aims,  are  catalogued  and  paraded  as  evi- 
dences of  the  great  progress  in  industrial  education,  and  of  the  public  enthusiasm 
in  its  support.  Just  as  if  a  polytechnic  school  in  Paris  a  score  of  years  old,  and 
fulfilling  a  definite  and  most  excellent  purpose,  were  an  argument  in  favor  of  open- 
ing a  little  play-shop  in  every  school  house;  or  as  if  a  special  school  in  Saint  Louis, 
maintained  by  private  mimificence,  with  an  attendance  of  two  himdred  or  three  hun- 
dred pupils,  paying  tuition,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  twenty  thousand  or  more 
public  school  pupils  in  that  city  beyond  the  mere  advantage  which  a  more  or  less 
successful  experiment  may  confer.  Nobody  questions  the  utility  or  the  necessity 
of  technical  schools;  the  interesting  cha,racter  of  special  schools — sewing  schools, 
cooking  schools,  moulding  schools,  or  what  not — is  admitted;  and  such  special  schools 
win  be  estabhshed  whenever  they  are  needed.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  such 
uj;Uity  or  such  an  interest  that  the  whole  school  system  needs  to  be  revolutionized, 
or  that,  the  general  usefulness  of  that  system  should  be  put  in  jeopardy  to  try  a 
doubtful  experiment  at  the  beck  of  uneasy  agitators;  an  experiment  involving  loss 
of  the  energy  needed  in  the  proper  conduct  of  schools,  and  loss  of  money  in  untold 
thousands.  The  demand  for  manual  training  throughout  the  system  of  public 
schools  exists  only  in  the  minds  of  a  few  enthusiasts.  The  apparent  call  for  such 
training  is  created  by  a  few  voices  echoing  and  re-echoing  the  refrain,  and  magni- 
fying the  few  experiments  that  are  being  tried  into  a  general  educational  move- 
ment. Magazine  writers  and  newspaper  paragraphers  reiterate  the  same  old  strains 
in  praise  of  the  little  shop  at  Gloucester,  the  Boston  basement,  and  the  more  recent 
Toledo  movement,  just  as  if  they  were  general  and  representative.  Such  experi- 
ments— and  they  are  to  be  highly  commended,  because  they  cannot  help  showing 
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the  futility  of  their  becomiog  general — ^bear  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  schools 
of  the  country  that  the  congenitally  blind  or  deaf  bear  in  number  and  importance, 
to  the  whole  community. 

In  one  respect  the  agitators  of  this  kind  of  annex  to  our  schools  have  made  prog- 
ress, namely  :  Heretofore  they  have  not  known  whether  such  schools  should  aim 
to  popularize  the  manual  industries,  to  produce  skill  in  the  various  trades,  to  keep 
children  in  their  proper  sphere,  or  whether  they  are  a  necessary  part  of  a  complete 
education.  It  now  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  their  advocates  that  no 
education  is  complete  which  does  not  include  the  training  of  the  muscles;  and  that 
habits  of- exactness,  for  example  in  thought,  can  only  be  secured  by  that  necessity 
for  exactness  which  is  involved  in  such  a  mechanical  act  as  fitting  a  tenon  into  a 
mortise  1  It  follows  that  nobody  has  been  properly  educated  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  a  new  species  of  men  is  about  to  be  developed,  if  only  the  world  can  be 
induced  to  adopt  this  theory.  In  this  city  our  financial  condition  compels  us  to 
wait;  for  we  cannot  act  upon  this  theory  and  be  the  first  of  the  new  creation  because 
we  caimot  just  now  command  the  necessary  funds. 

The  special  vacation  school  at  the  Technical  Institute,  and  the  co-operation  in  that 
enterprise  of  the  Mechanics'  Association,  continued  last  year,  as  the  year  before,  to 
meet  the  popular  demand  for  manual  training  in  this  city,  not,  indeed,  "  education- 
ally" and  in  this  most  advanced  form,  but  practically  and  up  to  our  present  Ught. 
A  few  benevolent  ladies  have  also  opened  a  cooking  school,  where  about  twenty-five 
girls  learn  to  prepare,  economically,  various  articles  of  food — which  they  forthwith 
proceed  to  devour.  This  movement  is  a  good  one.  About  twenty-five  homes  are 
the  better  for  it.  No  doubt  the  number  would  be  doubled  by  another  school, 
trebled  by  a  third,  and  so  on  to  an  indefinite  extent.  May  the  number  of  such 
schools  increase  !  But  it  inust  be  confessed  there  is  httle  prospect  that  they  will 
soon  attach  themselves  to  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  city. 

1  Something  has  been  done  also  the  past  year  in  the  way  of  studying  the  industries 
,  of  the  city  by  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools,  though  not  as  much  as  was  hoped, 
because  other  duties  have  engrossed  the  time  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  What 
has  been  accomplished,  however,  confirms  the  beUef  that  great  possibilities  he  in 
that  direction.  The  details  of  that  scheme  and  also  the  work  of  the  Mechanics' 
Association  have  been  given  in  former  reports,  especially  in  that  for  1884. 

EHODE  ISLAND,  CITY  OF  NEWPORT. 

Hon.  George  A.  Littlefield,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newport, 
R.  I.,  recommended,  in  Ms  report  for  1884r-'85,  an  appropriation  for 
teaching  sewing  to  girls  in  grammar  schools  and  carpentry  to  boys 
in  schools  above  third  grammar  grade. 

An  inquiry  as  to  what  provision  had  been  made,  if  any,  for  in- 
dustrial training,  elicited  the  following  letter : 

Newport,  E.  I.,  March  29, 1887. 

Dear  Sm :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  January  7,  permit  me  to  say  that  we 
have  not  yet  established  a  pubUc  industrial  school.  Our  city  government  could  not 
grant  the  appropriation  asked  for  the  purpose  in  January,  1886. 

Since  then  a  private  evening  school  for  teaching  boys  the  use  of  tools  has  been 
opened  here  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  Within  a  year,  too,  a  lady  who  had 
previously  made  large  gifts  to  the  city,  Miss  Ellen  Townsend,  has  left  by  will  a 
good  sum  to  be  expended  by  our  school  committee  "in  aiding  promising  boys  to 
learn  useful  mechanical  trades.''  It  is  expected  that  out  of  this  bequest  a  flourish- 
ing industrial  school  will  ultimately  be  organized. 
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Hon.  S.  I.  Dutton,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  New  Haven,  will  address  a  meet- 
ing here  on  the  subject  next  month.  His  manual  training  school  is  doing  excellent 
work. 

Most  respectfully, 

GEORGE  A.  LITTLEFIELD, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Mr.  I.  Edwards  Clarke, 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

CONNECTICUT,  CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 

The  movement  for  manual  training  of  boys  and  for  some  form  of 
industrial  instruction  of  girls  in  the  public  schools  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  school  authorities  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  which  city 
was  also  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  the  study  of  drawing.  The  his- 
tory of  this  last  industrial  movement,  as  given  in  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Dutton,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  will  be  f  ouud  in  the  Appen- 
dix. The  Superintendent  gives  the  credit  for  the  initiation  of  the 
experiment  in  1883  to  Mr.  Camp,  principal  of  the  Dwight  Gram- 
mar School,  and  to  Mr.  French,  principal  of  the  Skinner  School. 
A  room  was  fitted  up  in  each  of  these  school  buildings,  and  classes  of 
boys,  from  the  several  grammar  schools,  attended  each  week  on  a 
two-months  course  of  manual  training,  with  carpenter's  tools.  In 
this  way  a  large  number  of  boys  received  instruction  each  year.  A 
class  for  teaching  the  girls  sewing,  knitting,  embroidery,  etc.,  was 
also  organized  under  one  of  the  teachers,  which  met  each  week  in  one 
of  the  recitation  rooms.  These  experiments  proving  satisfactory, 
the  introduction  of  some  form  of  industrial  training  in  all  the  grades, 
"from  the  kindergarten  to  No.  12"  has  been  undertaken.  Classes 
were  also  formed  in  wood  carving,  repouss€  work,  and  modelling. 
The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Camp  gives  the  most  recent  informa- 
tion of  the  movement,  which  seems  to  be  completely  successful: 

Dwight  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  January  10, 1887. 
Mr.  Clarke: 

Dear  Sir  :  In  addition  to  what  I  sent  you  before  upon  our  industrial  work,  I 
would  say  that  the  committee  have  now  rented  a  large  room,  centrally  located,  and 
fitted  it  up  with  joiner's  benches,  tools,  etc. ,  and  employed  a  regulai-  teacher,  who 
devotes  his  whole  time  to  teaching  the  different  classes  of  boys  who  are  sent  him 
the  use  of  tools. 

He  has  ten  classes,  of  24  boys  each,  or  240  different  boys  each  week.  These  come 
from  the  ten  grammar  schools  of  the  city.  This  takes  the  place  of  the  smaller 
classes  we  had  in  the  Dwight  and  Skinner  Schools,  and  gives  the  advantages  of  in- 
struction to  a  larger  number  of  boys. 

The  kindergarten  work  and  training  the  hands  and  eyes  is  continued  in  our 
primary  grades,  and  sewing,  modelling,  repousse  work,  etc.,  are  stiU  continued  in 
the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades. 

I  forward  to  you  our  Superintendent's  last  report,  wliich  mentions  some  of  the 
work  done  in  the  manual  line. 
Very  truly, 

L.  L.  CAMP. 
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In  the  previous  statement  in  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  of  1884^'85,  to  -which  Mr.  Camp  refers,  he  stated  that 
118  boys  in  all  had  taken  the  manual  training  lessons  during  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1885 ;  he  also  mentioned  that  the  industrial 
training  of  the  girls  had  not.  Been  neglected,  a  class  of  some  50  having 
met  weekly  for  instruction  in  needlework,  ej;c.,  and  that  some  form 
of  industrial  work  had  been  put  in  all  the  grades,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  No.  12. 

From  the  report,*  kindly  forwarded  by  Mr.  Camp,  the  following 
statements  concerning  the  industrial  work  in  the  New  Haven  schools, 
made  by  City  Superintendent  Samuel  T.  Button,  in  his  latest  report 
to  the  City  Board  of  Education,  are  taken  : 

MANUAL  TKAINING. 

I. — Deawing. 

Under  the  efficient  direction  of  Professor  Bail,  instruction  in  drawing  has  been 
given  in  all  grades.  In  the  grammar  schools  special  attention  has  been  directed  to 
free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  and  the  development  of  geometrical  solids. 

The  fourth  class,  high  school,  has  been  engaged  in  geometrical  drawing,  consist- 
ing of  plan,  elevation,  and  sections,  working  and  isometric ;  free-hand  designs  and 
drawing  of  geometrical  solids,  vases,  and  other  objects. 

Third  class,  plans  of-  houses,  working  drawings  and  orders  of  architecture ;  per- 
spective drawing  of  fxurnished  rooms  and  other  objects  by  measurement. 

Junior  and  senior  classes,  object  drawing  from  nature. 

Since  the  introduction  of  mechanical  drawing  the  work  in  this  department  has 
grown  beyond  the  capacity  of  one  instructor.  It  has.  therefore  been  thought  best 
to  relieve  Professor  Bail  by  appointing  a  competent  lady  teacher  to  take  charge  of 
drawing  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades.  Miss  Ada  B.  Hyde,  who  for  the 
past  year  has  been  in  charge  of  No.  13,  Woolsey  School,  has  been  appointed  to  this 
position. 

II. — Primary  or  Kindergarten  Work. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  in  selecting  the  most  feasible  kindergarten  occupa- 
tions for  use  in  the  schools.  These  exercises  not  only  develop  manual  dexterity, 
but  teach  the  elements  of  form,  color,  geometry,  and  natural  science.  The  materials 
used  are  comparatively  inexpensive,  and  I  believe  that  a  small  expenditure  may 
.  wisely  be  made  for  this  object. 

III.— Sewing. 

The  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  to  introduce  sewing  as  a  regular  exercise  in  the 
intermediate  and  lower  grammar  grades  was  perhaps  the  most  important  legislation 
of  the  year.  During  the  last  foiu-  months  of  the  year  Miss  LOUan  A.  Gladwin,  a 
substitute  teacher,  was  engaged  in  organizing  and  instructing  clabses  in  this  useful 
branch.  A  few  months  will  suffice  to  introduce  this  industry  into  all  the  schools, 
and  it  is  expected  that  as  soon  as  practicable  the  regular  teachers  will  take  charge 
of  it. 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  Dis- 
trict for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1886.  New  Haven  :  Tuttle,  Morehouse  &  Tay- 
lor, printers.     1886.     Pp.  99. 
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IV. —Modelling. 

Professor  Bail  has  taught  classes  in  clay  modelling  and  plaster  casting  in  the 
Dwight,  Skinner,  and  Woolsey  Schools.  The  instruction  was  given  after  school 
hours,  but  decided  interest  was  taken  in  the  work.  Whether  it  is  practicable  to 
continue  these  classes  does  not  appear  clearly  to  me,  but  I  am  convinced  that  some 
clay  work  should  be  done  in  every  primary  room,  as  an  aid  to  drawing  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  form. 

v.— Wood  woek. 

Detachments  of  boys  from  all  the  grammar  schools,  excepting  the  Woolsey  and 
Winchester,  have  been  trained  in  carpentry  in  the  basements  of  the  Dwight  and 
Skinner  Schools.  The  results  were  the  same  in  kind,  though  more  extended  and 
complete,  than  those  described  in' the  last  report.  This  department  has  evidently 
outgrown  the  accommodations  afforded  by  the  two  basements,  and  the  vote  of  the 
board  to  secure  other  quarters  and  em.ploy  a  regular  instructor  is  a  long  stsp  for- 
ward in  the  development  of  manual  training  in  our  schools  Special  credit  is  due 
to  Principals  Cam.p  and  French  and  to  Messrs.  Judd  and  Loper  for  the  zeal  and 
self-sacrifice  they  have  shown  in  starting  and  cari-ying  on  this  enterprise. 

With  all  respect  to  those  who  are  arrayed  against  the  old  State  House,  the  opinion 
is  here  given  that  that  building  is  the  most  available  place  for  manual  training, 
both  because  it  is  central  and  because  thei-e  would  be  no  expense  for  rent.  Should 
it  be  deemed  wise  to  engage  other  quarters,  an  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $1,500 
would  be  desirable  in  addition  to  the  income  of  the  Boardman  fund. 

An  industrial  exhibition  was  held  in  New  York  in  March,  at  which  the  New  Haven 
Schools  were  represented  by  quite  an  extensive  exhibit.  Much  infoi-mation  was 
gained  there,  which  was  found  to  be  of  value  in  preparing  for  the  exhibition  held  in 
New  Haven  during  the  month  of  June.  In  the  work  of  preparing  for  this  occa- 
sion there  was  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  principals  and  teachers.  Not 
less  than  twenty-five  thousand  people,  young  and  old,  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  viewing  the  exhibits,  and  general  satisfaction  was  expressed  with  the 
results,  both  of  school  and  home  work.  The  press  of  the  city  devoted  a  generous 
amount  of  space  to  the  subject,  and  did  much  to  arouse  public  interest.  The  fol- 
owing  statement  shows  the  cost  of  manual  training  for  the  past  yeai" 

MANUAL  TRAINING   ACCOUNT,  1885~'86. 

Amount  received  from  Boardman  fund  $340  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Education 600  00 

$940  00 

Amount  spent  for  lumber,  nails,  and  other  materials  .     176  46 

Amount  spent  for  tools 34  26 

Amount  spent  for  instruction 840  00 

Amount  spent  for  sewing 78  81 

Amount  spent. for  tools,  clay,  plaster  paris,  etc.,  for 

modelling 185  78 

Amount  spent  for  industrial  exhibition  in  High  School 
hall 174  30 

939  11 

Estimated  value  of  tools  owned  by  the  district 250  00 

Estimated  value  of  benches,  etc. ,  owned  by  the  district      48  00 
Estimated  value  of  lumber,  etc. ,  on  hand 30  28 

828  28 

Estimated  value  of  tables,  easels,  etc.,  made  for  the 
schools  during  the  past  year 53  65 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  SOME  OF  THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 

New  York  City  a  large  manufacturing  centre  —  Incitements  to  the  promotion  of 
technical  training  —  Private  efforts  to  .afford  opportunities  for  industrial  educa- 
tion to  mechanics— Peter  Cooper  —  Drawing  in  schools  enforced  by  law  of  1875 

—  President  Walker  reports  concerning,  in  1884  and  1885  —  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation consider  the  '  propriety  of  introducing  industrial  education  —  Report 
on,  in  1884  and  1885  —  Subject  referred  to  a  special  committee — City  Superin- 
tendent Jolin  Jasper  directed,  in  autumn  of  1886,  to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
subject  and  report;  this  report  to  be  submitted  by  committee  to  full  board  in 
autumn  of  1887  —  Extracts  from  this  report  —  Summary  of  recommendations 
made  by  the  committee  —  President  Himter  recommends  that  manual  training 
be  taught  in  the  City  Normal  College  —  Principal  Hagar's  successful  teaching  of 
manual  training  to  girls  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass  —  Action  taken 
in  towns  and  cities  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  —  Interest  taken  in  the  sub  j  ect  by  the 
late  General  George  B.  McClellan  when  Governor  of  the  State  ^^Superintendent 
Apgar — E.  A.  Spring,  Esq.,  sculptor  —  Statements  of  experiments  in  Newark 
made  by  Superintendent  Barringer  —  Newark  Technical  School  —  Report  of  Direc- 
tor C.  A.  Colton  —  Design  of  school  and  course  of  study — Methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  detail  —  Comments  on  the  word  "technical"  —  Account  of  the  Mont- 
clair  Technical  School  as  given  in  State  Superintendent's  report  —  Established 
some  years  before  the  enactment  of  the  State  law  —  Account  of  same  school  by  the 
teacher,  Mr.  John  V.  Shaw  —  Montclair  report  of  Superintendent  Spaulding  —  An 
interesting  example  of  what  educational  enterprise  can  do  in  a  small  village  — 
Details  of  studies,  methods  and  expenses  —  Course  of  instruction  in  wood  working 
given  in  detail — Satisfactory  results  of  this  interesting  experiment — Hobcken 

—  Extracts  frooi  the  Annual  Report  of  the  City  School  Department  —  Exhibition 
of  school  work  —  Report  by  Miss  Lowden  to  the  Industrial  Education  Association 

—  State  of  Pennsylvania  —  Philadelphia — Recent  changes  in  the  organization 
of  the  public  school  officials  —  The  first  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  —  Hon. 
James  MacAbster  called  from  Milwaukee,  Wis. ,  to  take  charge  in  1883  —  First 
report  of  the  new  Superintendent,  1884  —  President  Steel,  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, earnest  in  support  of  advance  movements  —  Drawing  and  sewing  in  the 
schools  —  Night  schools  —  The  Artisans' Night  School — President  Steel's  Report 
for  1884  —  Endorses  the  Superintendent  in  his  inhovations  —  Treats  of  Industrial 
Education  —  Report  of  Mr.  George  W.  Fetter,  principal  of  Girls'  Normal  School 

—  Extracts  from  President,  Steel's  report  for  1885  —  Industrial  Training —  Kin- 
dergartens—  Primary  schools  —  Manual  training  should  be  begun  in  primary 
schools  —  The  Industrial  Art  School  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Lels^nd's  experiments 

—  Report  by  the  Director  —  Course  of  instruction  in  Industrial  Art  School  — 
Conditions  of  admission  to  this  school  —  Duties  of  the  committees  in  charge  of 
Industrial  Training  —  Baltimore,  Md  —  A  meeting  of  the  ofiBcials  and  heads  of 
all  the  phbUc  and  private  institutions  of  the  city  in  which  industrial  or  artistic 
training  is  given  —  A  comprehensive  view  of  the  benevolent  and  educational 
efforts  put  forth  by  a  great  city  to  combat  ignorance  —  Address  by  President 
Morris— Manual  Training  —  Industrial  training  for  girls  — Account  of  the  devel- 
opment of  industrial  education  in  the  State  Normal  School  —  Professor  NeweU's 
paper  read  by  Dr.  Richard  Grady. 
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NEW  YORK,  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  great  city  of  New  York  is  not  only  the  largest  commercial  city, 
but  is  also  one  of  the  chief  industrial  cities  of  tlie  country.  Teeming 
with  a  population  of  skilled,  artisans,  it  produces  a  greater  variety  of 
artistic  manufactures  than  any  other  American  city.  The  local 
demand  for  workmen  possessing  technical  and  artistic  skill  is  greater 
than  in  any  other  place ;  because  New  York  iiot  only  supplies  its 
own  citizens,  but  is  a  great  centre  for  the  production  and  supply  of 
works  of  art  demanded  by  the  whole  country.  Since  the  city  itself 
offers  to  its  citizens  such  varied  opportunities  for  employment  in 
artistic  industries,  the  slowness  of  the  public  school  authorities  to 
'  keep  step  with  the  new  educational  movement,  which  practically 
began  in  this  country  in  1870,  has  been  surprisingly  in  contrast  with 
the  readiness  shown  by  the  authorities  of  smaller  cities  and  towns  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  new  facilities.  N6r  are  the  industrial  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  the  citizens  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  city  by 
any  means  confined  to  the  limits  and  the  business  of  the  city  itself. 
Two  large  contiguous  cities,  and  numbers  of  encircling  towns  and 
villages,  offer  employment  in  ateliers,  workshops,  and  manufactories 
to  every  form  of  skilled  labor.  Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States 
are  equal  incentives'  offered  for  the"  attainment  of  technical  and  ar- 
tistic skill. 

LIBERAL   EPPOKTS   OF   PRIVATE   CITIZENS. 

In  no  city,  however,  have  private  individuals  been  quicker  to  see 
the  need  for,  or  more  lijberal  in  providing  means  of,  disseminating 
such  knowledge. 

The  name  of-  Peter  Cooper  is  world-famed,  knd  his  example  has 
been  an  incentive  to  like  actions  througbout  the  whole  country.  The 
liberal  trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the  Art  Academy  and 
the  Art  League,  the  various  art  and  industrial  associations,  the 
Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  and  similar- educational  bodies, 
which  are  recorded  later  in  this  Report,  all  bear  witness  to  the  intel- 
ligence.and  public  spirit  of  the  citizens;  while  the  lately  founded 
vigorous  "Industrial  Education  Association"  gives  proof  that  a 
large  body  of  the  foremost  citizens  are  fully  awake  to  and  abreast  of 
this  New  World  movement  in  education. 

But  all  these  private  enterprises,  admirable  as  they  are,  but  em- 
phasize the  one  lesson,  and  that  is,  that  great  public  needs  can  only 
be  adequately  met  by  public  instrumentalities.  This  is  universally 
admitted  in  America,  as  is  shown  by  the  assumption  by  the  commu- 
nity of  the  duty  and  burden  of  free  public  education,  and  in  count- 
less other  ways  too  obvious  to  need  mention  ;  of  these,  -the  making 
and  control  of  public  highways,  the  control  of  harbors,  the  monopoly 
of  the  mails,  may  he  iff^^mm^f-mH^f^^^^^^^ 
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DRAWING  IN  THE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

The  passage  of  the  law  in  1875  requiring  industrial  art  drawing  to 
be  taught  in  all  normal  schools  and  in  some  one  grade  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  cities,  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  drawing  in  the 
schools  of  New  York  City,  as  was  stated  in  the  preceding  volume  of 
this  Report.  The  following  extracts  from  the  two  latest  annual 
reports  of  the  City  Board  of  Education,  signed  by  the  late  president 
of  the  board,  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Walker,  ll.  d.,  show  the  condition 
of  drawing  in  the  schools,  which  begins  in  the  sixth  grade  of  the 
primary  schools  and  runs  through  to  the  first  grade  ;  then  is  con- 
tinue'd  from  the  eighth  grade  of  the  grammar  schools  to  the  first 
grade;  endiag  with  "  the  drawing  of  various  original  designs  for 
industrial  purposes." 

It  will  be  seen  by  their  treatment  of  the  subject  of  "  Industrial 
Education"  that  the  board  are  not  indiilerent  to  the  movement  going 
on  all  around  them,  and  that  perhaps  the  reason  for  their  apparent 
delay  in  taking  action  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  aphorism  that  "large 
bodies  move  slowly!" 

They  seem  to  understand  clearly  that  thorough  training  in  indus- 
trial art  drawing  is  the  only  sound  basis  for  other  forms  of  industrial 
education,  and  that  in  securing  this  training  all  grades  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  they  have  reason  to  feel  that  a  sure  foundation  for  further 
development  has  been  laid. 

On  the  topic  of  "  Drawing"  the  report*  says  : 

DRAWING. 

According  to  Froebel,  "  the  faculty  of  drawing  is  as  natural  to  the  child  as  the 
faculty  of  speech,"  and  it  is  the  poUcy  of  the  law  of  this  State  not  only  that  in 
each  of  the  State  normal  schools  the  course  of  study  shiall  embrace  industrial  or 
free-hand  drawing,  but  that  "the  board  of  education  in  each  city  of  this  State  shall 
cause  free  instruction  to  be  given  in  industrial  or  free-hand  drawing  in  at  least  one 
department  of  the  schools  under  their  charge." 

Complying  with  the  requirements  of  chapter  333  of  the  laws  of  1875,  and  its 
amendments,  this  Board  has  provided  not  only  that  exercises  in  drawing  shall 
be  given  in  each  primary  and  grammar  school,  but  provision  is  made  for  the  teach- 
ing of  drawing  in  every  grade  of  the  school  course.  The  old  system  of  picture 
drawing  is  entirely  abandoned,  and  in  its  place  a  logical  system  has  been  introduced, 
which  begins  with  teaching  the  drawing  of  right  lines  and  curves,  and  finally  teaches 
the  elements  of  perspective,  and  affords  practice  in  geometrical  and  industrial 
drawing. 

This  course  is  arranged  in  recognition  not  only  of  the  value  of  drawing  as  an  edu- 
cational process,  but  of  its  great  practical  use  as  "  the  universal  language  of  handi- 
craft." It  is  the  basis  of  all  trades  which  depend  upon  design;  mechanical  drawing 
leading  to  mathematical  precision,  and  the  free-hand  drawing  to  correct  observation 

*  Forty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1884.    New  York :  Hall  of  the  Board  of 
Education,' corner  of  Grand  and  Elm  streets,    1885,    Pp.  349. 
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and  the  development  of  the  sense  of  harmony.  The  great  majority  of  our  public 
school  children  ultimately  enter  upon  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  course  of  draw- 
ing as  now  afforded  them  is  such  that  the  result  of  their  study  can  be  appUed  advan- 
tageously in  whatever  trade  or  occupation  they  may  take  up.  Lying  at  the  baeis 
(St  aU  the  trades  and  of  every  constructive  industry,  the  use  of  the  pencil  precedes 
the  use  of  tool  or  of  the  machine,  and  is  the  necessary  first  step  in  any  industrial 
education  whatever.  As  to-day  taught  in  our  schools,  it  is  an  approach  to  that  in- 
dustrial and  technological  training  which  is  now  receiving  the  attention  of  the 
Board. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Many  members  of  the  Board  believe  that  while  the  present  course  of  studies  has 
not  failed  and  does  not  fail  in  developing  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  the  end  which 
our  school  education  is_  meant  to  subserve  could  be  as  well,  or  even  better,  attained 
by  a  course  of  studies  which,  recognizing  the  fact  that  all  the  senses  as  well 
as  a  few  of  them  should  be  educated,  should  proceed  upon  the  principle  not  only  of 
being  a  discipline  for  the  scholar,  but  of  adding  to  his  or  her  usefulness  by  training 
the  eye  and  hand  as  well  as  the  mind.  They  believe,  with  a  prominent  authority 
upon  this  subject,  that  "  while  the  training  of  the  mental  faculties  must  always  be 
the  first  and  distinct  aim  of  all  education,  still  this  training  is  most  effective  when 
all  the  senses  are  most  fully  brought  into  play  as  factors  in  the  general  process." 
Remembering  that  well-trained  workmen  are  becoming  scarce,  that  apprenticeship 
in  the  trades  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  that  most  of  the  graduates  of  our  schools 
avoid  the  trades  and  become  clerks  or  shopkeepers  whenever  it  is  possible,  or  enter 
upon  industrial  pursuits  with  no  or  very  bad  equipment  for  their  work,  the  Board 
is  now  considering  whether  our  course  of  studies  cannot  be  so  changed  as  not  only 
to  add  to  its  educational  value,  but  to  make  it  of  much  greater  utilitarian  value 
to  the  pupils  themselves. 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  COMMITTEE. 

With  this  in  view,  a  corhmittee  has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  to 
the  Board  on  the  advisability  of  incorporating  with  our  present  course  of  studies 
a  plan  of  elementary  industrial  education  wliich  may  increase  the  value  of  our 
entire  system,  both  educational  and  otherwise,  and  which  may  recognize  those  apti- 
tudes on  the  part  of  the  scholar  other  than  such  as  are  recognized  by  the  traditional 
studies  of  the  older  system,  teach  our  youth  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  familiarize 
them  with  the  tools  and  methods  of  the  workshop.  The  inti-oduction  of  such  a 
course  it  is  believed  by  very  many  of  our  citizens  would  work  the  final  democratiza- 
tion of  our  schools,  and  counteract  the  tendency,  on  the  part  of  many  who  grad- 
uate from  our  system,  to  regard  manual  labor  with  disfavor.  The  actual  result  of 
our  present  system  is  only  too  often  to  dissatisfy  our  young  men  and  women  with 
modest  occupations  [and  with  laborious  and  difficult  trades.  They  prefer,  in  too 
many  cases,  to  be  anything  in  preference  to  being  artisans,  and  their  education  in 
those  cases  where  it  causes  them  to  disdain  the  trades  of  their  parents,  as  it  does  in 
many  instances,  is  possibly  a  harm  as  much  as  a  benefit.  It  is  thought  that  these 
tendencies  may  be  met  and  overcome  by  the  introduction  of  a  simple  course,  which 
shall  train  the  scholars  in  the  use  of  the  hand  tools,  and  famiharize  them  with  all 
the  simple  mechanical  processes  ;  teaching  them  no  trade,  but  teaching  them  the 
alphabet  of  mechanism  and  value  of  the  trades.  Such  a  course  need  not  even  nec- 
essarily be  the  foundation  of  any  trade  whatever,  but  it  should  be  the  part  of  such 
a  general  disciphne  as  shall  be  justified  on  the  grounds  of  its  educational  value, 
just  as  drawing  as  now  taught  is  justified.  It  is  impossible — and  the  opinion  pre- 
vails generally  iHthe  Board  that  it  would  be  inadvisable — ^to  introduce  trade  schools 
as  such;  but  it  is  thought  by  some  of  the  commissioners  that  we  might  teach  the 
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rudiments  of  mechanics,  just  as  we  do  those  of  letters,  giving  the  pupils  a  knowl- 
edge of  fundamental  mechanical  principles,  and  afifordliig  them  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities of  practice  to  become  acquainted  with  the  uses  of  the  different  kinds  of 
tools,  which,  notwithstanding  the  vmiversal  introduction  of  machinery,  are  stUl 
the  basis  of  all  mechanical  industries.  The  committee  having  this  matter  under 
consideration  has  not  yet  reported  its  conclusions  to  the  Board,  but  it  is  foreseen, 
should  the  Board  determine  to  act  upon  the  proposition,  that  very  serious  difficulties 
will  have  to  be  overcome,  not  only  in  arranging  a  seiies  of  workshop  lessons  which 
shall  have  a  general  educational  value,  but  in  meeting  the  cost  necessarily  incident 
upon  such  change  in  the  curriculum. 

The  foUowtng  extract  from  the  report -of  the  subsequent  year* 
shows  that  the  subject  was  being  seriously  considered,  and  also 
indicates  some  of  the  causes  for  delay  in  action. 

TECHNICAL  OR  INDUSTEIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  interesting  questions  connected  with  the  proposition  to  introduce  into  our 
schools  some  of  the  branches  of  the  new  system  of  industrial  education  have  not 
been  forgotten  by  the  Board.  During  the  year  1884  the  subject  was  assigned  to  a 
special  committee,  under  whose  care  an  investigation  was  commenced  and  carried 
forward,  and  important  papers  were  received  from  various  sources,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  including  reports  relative  to  some  of  the  technical  schools  of  Germany, 
France,  Sweden,  and  Great  Britain,  the  chah-man  of  the  committee.  Commissioner 
William  M.  Ivins,  devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  the  subject. 
Early  in  the  year  1885  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Board  was  tendered,  and 
the  vacancy  on  the  committee  was  filled  by  one  of  the  commissioner-s  whose  inter- 
est in  the  subject  was  deep  and  earnest,  but  whose  duties  prevented  the  perfecting 
of  any  plans  for  adoption  by  the  Board. 

Another  reason  for  delay  in  grasping  the  enterprise  and  giving  it  a  thorough  test 
is  the  permanent  consideration  arising  from  the  liinitation  of  means  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board  for  its  various  uses.  The  great  utilitarian  question  of  econ- 
omy and  the  enforced  necessity  of  keeping  all  the  expenditures  of  the  system  at 
minimum  figures  constantly  confronts  the  Board,  and  it  is  but  a  commonplace 
conclusion  that,  however  admirable  might  be  any  scheme  in  the  direction  of  prac- 
tical education,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  attempt  it  without  sufficient  resources 
to  give  it  a  satisfactory  test  on  a  scale  and  with  a  period  of  time  commensurate 
with  the  wants  of  so  large  a  city  as  New  York. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  design  of  our  system  is  that  it  should  be  impar- 
tial in  all  its  featxires— providing  equal  opportunities  for  all  the  children,  equal 
advantages,  and  equal  privileges.  Hence  the  plan  adopted,  to  be  effective,  should 
be  so  organized  as  to  be  free  to  all  the  children  of  our  schools  whose  conditions 
would  permit  them  to  devote  the  time  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  such  instruc- 
tion, and  such  plan  must  be  the  result  of  experiment. 

The  subject  is  under  careful  advisement,  and  wUl  no  doubt  eventually  receive 
the  matured  consideration  and  action  of  the  Boaxd. 

AN  ADVANCE   SUMMARY   OP   THIS   REPORT. 

The  above  extract  is  from  the  latest  official  report  received  at  this 
Office  up  to  the  present  time,  but  the  following  evidently  authorized 
announcement  to  the  public  through  one  of  the  leading  journals  of 

*  Forty-fourth  AimualEeport  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1885.     New  York :  HaU  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, comer  of  Grand  and  Elm  streets.    1886.    Pp.  391. 
,  ART,  VOL,  2 10 
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that  city,  shows  that  the  subject  continues  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  school  authorities  and  indicates  probable  action,  so  that  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  that,  within  a  few  months.  New  York  will  be 
added  to  the  list  of  American  cities  and  towns  which  offer  to  their 
public  school  pupils  traiatag  in  various  forms  of  industrial  education. 

It  is  annouliced  *  that  the  "  Committee  on  Course  of  Study,"  who 
have  been  investigating  the  subject  for  the  past  year,  are  now  ready 
to  make  a  report  on  the  whole  subject  of  industrial  education  to  the 
Board  of  Education. 

This  committee  consists  of  the  following  members:  Commissioners 
Charles  L.  Holt,  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  WiUiam  Wood,  De  Witt  J. 
Seligman,  and  E.  J.  M.  Tamsen. 

HOW   THE   REPORT   WAS  MADE. 

City  Superintendent  John  Jasper  was  directed  last  autumn  to  exam- 
ine both  the  European  and  American  methods  of  manual  training. 
Assistant  Superintendents  Thomas  F.  Harrison  and  James  Godwin 
personally  inspected  the  leading  American  schools.  The  results  of 
the  investigations  made  by  the  ofi&ce  of  the  Superintendent  were 
embodied  in  a  report  by  Superintendent  Jasper  to  the  committee, 
who  will  submit  the  report,  as  revised  by  them,  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  Action  on  this  report  will,  it  is  said,  probably  be  taken 
by  the  board  at  their  meeting  in  October,  1887. 

From  the  brief  summary  given,  this  report  would  seem  to  embody 
a  very  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  and  I  regret  not  being  able  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  it  in  time  for  use  in  this  volume,  f  The  committee 
evidently  appreciate  very  fully  the  situation  of  school  children  in 
large  cities,  which  demands  that  some  provision  for  industrial  train- 
ing shall  be  provided  in  schools,  since  the  changed  conditions  of 
society,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances,  absolutely  prevent  any  such 
home  training  of  the  children  as  was  almost  universal  a  few  decades 
ago. 

They  note  the  gap,  at  present  existing,  between  the  kindergarten 
training  in  the  lowest  primary  grades  and  the  Manual  Training  High 
Schools,  and  propose  to  adopt  some  forms  of  like  iustruction  for  the 
intermediate  grades,  thus  linking  all  the  schools  in  a  contiuuous 
progression  of  industrial  studies,  juSt  as  they  are  now  connected  in 
the  literary  studies. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  as 
given  in  this  abstract  of  their  report : 

First.   That  the  introduction  of  what  is  genei-ally  known  as  manual  training 
would  be  an  improvement  to  our  present  course  of  study.     *    »    * 
Second.  That  manual  ti-aining  is  admissible  into  our  schools  only  as  a  means  of 

*  See  New  York  Tribune  of  July  4,  1887,  page  8,  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Course  of  Study  to  the  Board  of  Education." 
f  If  received  in  time  it  will  be  f mther  quoted  from  in  Appendix  P. 
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general,  not  special,  education.  The  industries  of  this  metropolis  are  too  diverse, 
the  sentiment  of  equality  is  too  strong,  the  ambition  to  rise  is  too  general,  to  allow 
of  any  scheme  that  shall  designate  certain  pupils  for  particular  walks  in  life. 

-They  furtlier  urge  that  this  training  should  be  open  to  all  children 
and  not  to  a  few  selected  pupils.  They  oppose  sending  pupils  to 
special  buildings,  and  also  object  to  the  establishing  of  a  new  class 
of  schools,  differing  in  this  from  the  school  authorities'of  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia.  While  up  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar 
schools  and  to  the  high  school,  there  seems  little  question  that  this 
training  had  best  be  given  in  the  regular  school  building,  yet,  when 
it  comes  to  the  older  boys,  and  to  the  use  of  steam  power,  a  separate 
building,  afleafet,  seems  essential.  They  propose  instruction  in  sew- 
ing and  cooking  for  girls,  modelling  in  clay,  construction  work  with 
pasteboard,  and  drawing  to  scale  for  all,  and  use  of  wood- working 
tools  for  boys.  Time  is  to  be  gained  for  the  new  studies  by  improved 
methods  of  teaching  and  by  revision  of  courses.  The  introduction' 
of  the  new  studies  must  be  somewhat  gradual.  They  propose  special 
teachers  as  directors  of  the  new  stiidies  and  one  assistant  superiur 
tendent  to  supervise  these  studies  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades. 
In  the  article  containing  this  summary  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Devoe 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  plan,  having 
urged  this  movement  on  the  board  several  years  ago.  President 
Simmons,  William  Lummis,  W.  A.  Cole,  and  Henry  L.  Sprague  are 
named  as  members  of  the  board  who  strongly  favor  the  speedy  prac- 
tical introduction  of  this  new  training  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Holt  is  mentioned  as  having  given  special  attention 
to  an  estimation  of  the  probable  cost  of  making  the  necessary  changes 
for  putting  this  work  in  the  schools  with  the  following  result  : 

With  regard  to  the  expense  of  introducing  these  studies  the  f  oUovrtng  estimate  is 
made  for  the  first  year: 

Workshop  outfit,  60  departments,  at  $300 $18, 000 

Kitchen  outfit,  60  departments,  at  $200 13, 000 

Workshop  supplies,  60  departments,  at  $50 3, 000 

Kitchen  supplies,  60  departments,  at  $100 6, 000 

Sewing  supplies,  60  departments,  at  $50. 3, 000 

Construction  supplies,  340  departments,  at  $35 6, 000 

Teachers'  salaries 65, 000 

Assistant  superintendent's  salary 3, 500 

Preparing  130  rooms,  at  $100 13, 000 

Total 138, 000 

In  succeeding  years  the  workshop  and  kitchen  outfit  could  be  maintained  at  an 
expense  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  original  cost.  The  supplies  and  salaries  being  the 
same,  the  cost  of  the  second  and  succeeding  years  would  be  $89,500.  To  introduce 
the  general  plan  into  all  the  schools,  and  the  workshop  and  cooking  into  only  one- 
third  of  the  grammar  schools,  would  make  the  first  year's  cost  $54,500,  and  the 
second  and  succeeding  years  $41,500. 

While  the  accounts  of  the  other  places  here  given  relate  to  the 
actual  working  of  the  new  experiments,  and  in  this  connection  the 
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city  of  New  York,  not  having  yet  begun  this  work  other  than  by 
the  teaching  of  drawing,  would  seem  thereby  to  be  properly  excluded 
from  this  list ;  yet,  from  another  point  of  view,  the  preliminary  steps 
here  recorded  are  most  significant  and  noteworthy.  If  the  claims  of 
the  new  industrial  education  are  so  valid  as  to  justify  such  serious 
consideration  by  the  educational  authorities  of  the  great  city  of  New 
York,  where  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  new 
studies  must  be  very  great,  certainly  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty 
for  the  school  authorities  of  all  other  towns  and  cities  to  investigate 
these  claims  for  themselves.  Hence  the  example  of  New  York  is 
well  worthy  of  record  here. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  his  last  annual 
report  President  Hunter,  of  the  New  York  City  Normal  College, 
recommends  that  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  Education  should 
bel;aught  in  the  college.  Some  years  since  he  had  recommended 
that  they  be  made  "elective  studies";  as  this  suggestion  was  un- 
heeded, his  present  recommendation  that  they  be  made  required 
studies  indicates  that  in  his  judgment  there  has  been  a  decided  ad- 
vance in  public  opinion  concerning  their  importance. 

He  fully  realizes  that  no  new  study  can  be  successfully  introduced 
in  a  system  of  public  schools  unless  in  the  hands  of  competent  teach- 
ers, and  he  now  proposes  that,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  in  the 
Normal  School,  the  pupils  should  have  the  choice  of  one  of  two 
regular  courses;  one  the  present  literary  course,  the  other  a  course 
in  manual ,  and  industrial  education.  In  his  recommendations  it  is 
clear  that  President  Hunter  well  understands  that  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  is  the  only  sure  basis  for  any  further 
advance  in  Industrial  Education. 

It  will  be"  remembered  that  when  the  educational  authorities  of 
Massachusetts  first  sought  to  introduce  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in 
the  public  schools  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  only  possible  way  to 
accomplish  this  was  to  first  instruct  the  teachers  in  the  new  study, 
and  in  order  to  effect  this,  not  only  was  the  study  put  in  all  the  State 
Normal  Schools,  but  a  special  Normal  Art  School  for  the  training 
of  thoroughly  accomplished  teachers  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  was 
established,  while  in  addition  special  teachers  were  sent  over  the 
State  to  meet  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  or,  in  the  cities,  to  the  city 
teachers,  and  instruct  them  in  the  new  study. 

Principal  Hagar,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Salem,  Mass.,  has 
successfully  followed  this  precedent  in  applying  it  to  the  new  move- 
ment for  Industrial  Education,  and  for  some  years  has  had  his  pupils, 
girls  as  well  as  boys,  regularly  instructed  in  Manual  Training;  the 
girls  showing,  it  is  said,  surprising  aptitude  in  wood  working,  light 
carpentering,  and  wood  carving,  which  last,  as  was  long  since  shown 
in  Cincinnati,  is  readily  acquired  and  practiced  by  women.  When 
a  change  is  meditated  in  public  school  methods  the  question  of  "Who 
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will  teach  the  teachers?"  becomes  as  pertinent  as  the  old  Roman's 
satirical  query,  "Quis  custodiet  cnstodes?"  ("Who  will  watch  the 
watchmen?") 

NEW  JERSEY. 

If  a  general  interest  in  all  matters  relating  to  technical  training 
and  to  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  varied  applications  of  art 
to  industry  could  be  safely  predicated  of  the  people  of  any  of  the 
States  in  the  Union,  by  reason  of  the  great  importance  of  their  man- 
ufactures, it  would  seem  that  New  Jersey,  whose  cities  are  vast 
Workshops,  great  hives  of  industry ;  whose  long-established  ceramic 
industries  far  outrival  in  amount  those  of  all  the  other  States,  and 
whose  silks,  jewelry  and  watches,  are  known  the  world  over;  would 
not  be  last  in  the  list. 

The  late  General  George  B.  McClellan,  when  Governor  of  the 
State,  fully  appreciated  the  importance  to  the  community  of  thorough 
technical,  industrial,  and  artistic  education,  and  endeavored  in  many 
ways  to  promote  it ;  by  his  messages,  by  beginning  a  collection  in 
the  State  House  at  Trenton  for  a  museum  of  ceramics,  and  by  public 
and  private  utterances. 

At  the  Centennial,  the  beautiful  results  of  the  alliance  between  art 
and  industry,  as  shown  in  the  ceramics  of  Europe  and  Asia,  were 
manifest  to  all ;  as  was  equally  the  excellence  of  the  quality  of  the 
crockery  of  Trenton,  which  latter  was,  however,  for  the  most  part, 
bare  of  art.  A  notable  advance  in  these  respects  has  since  been  made 
by  some  of  the  manufacturers  of  Trenton,  as  is  recorded  in  Part  I. 

Much  interest  was  early  shown  in  introducing  industrial  art 
drawing  in  the  schools  of  the  State  in  many  places,  under  the  wise 
fostering  of  State  Superintendent  Apgar,  while  the  efforts  made  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Spring,  of  the  Eagleswood  Art  Pottery,  and  Art  School 
at  Perth  Amboy,  to  introduce  modelling  in  clay  in  connection  with 
drawing  in  schools,  are  familiar  to  the  educators  of  the  country. 

The  interest  now  felt  in  the  movement  for  further  industrial  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  the 
latest  published  report  of  the  Hon.  Edwin  0.  Chapman,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,*  and  by  special  reports  showing 
what  has  been  done  in  several  cities  and  towns: 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  subject  of  industrial  education  is  receiving  much  attention,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  some  form  of  manual  education  will  soon  be  attached  to  our  public  school 
system  in  all  of  our  larger  cities. 

*  "Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  New  Jersey,  with  accompanying  documents,  for  the  school  year 
ending  August  31,1885.  Trenton,  N.  J. :  John  L.  Murphy,  State  Printer,  1885."  Pp. 
305. 
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In  1881  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law  providing  that  whenever,  in  any  city,  town, 
or  township,  there  should  be  raised,  by  subscription  or  otherwise,  a  sum  not  less 
than  $3,000,  for  the  purpose  of  estabhshing  a  school  or  schools  for  industrial  edu- 
cation, the  State  should  appropriate  an  equal  amount,  and  thereafter  in  each  year 
the  State  should  appropriate  a  sum  equal  to  that  raised  by  the  locality  in  that  year 
for  the  same  purpose.  It  provided  that  each  school  so  established  should  be  under 
the  supervision  of  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  two  persons 
selected  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  two  selected  by  the  citizens  or  associations 
contributing,  two  by  the  local  board  of  education,  and  one  by  the  common  council 
or  other  local  governing  body. 

As  yet  but  one  school  has  been  established  under  this  act,  that  in  the  city  of 
Newark.  The  trustees  are  Governor  Leon  Abbett,  president  (ex  officio) ;  Edward 
Goeller,  vice-president ;  William  N.  Barringer,  secretary ;  Augustus  F.  R.  Martin, 
treasurer;  and  Edward  Weston,  George  H.  Phillips,  Moses  Bigelow,  and  James  F. 
Connelly.     The  director  is  Charles  A.  Colton. 

NEWARK  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 

No  official  report  has  yet  been  made  by  the  trustees,  but  the  following  extracts 
are  taken  from  a  circular  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  : 

"  It  is  not  expected  that  the  students  wiU  become  experts  in  any  of  the  branches 
taught ;  but  if  at  the  end  of  the  course  they  shall  have  been  trained  to  better  habits 
of  thinking,  closer  methods  of  observation,  and  a  greater  ambition  to  excel  in  the 
various  employments  in  which  they  are  engaged,  having  thus  developed  into  work- 
men of  greater  skill,  the  friends  of  the  school  will  have  accomplished  the  object 
designed  in  its  establishment. 

^  "ADMISSION. 

"Applicants  must  not  be  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  be  residents  of 
Newark,  of  good  moral  character,  and  w^ell  grounded  in  the  studies  of  a  grammar 
school  education,  viz ;  spelling,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic, 
and  history  of  the  United  States.  Certificates  of  graduation  from  any  grammar 
school  in  Newark  will  be  accepted  as  the  requisite  qualifications  for  admission.  'Ap- 
plicants who  have  not  graduated  at  a  grammar  school  must  pass  an  examination 
equivalent  to  the  above. 

"COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

"The  course  of  study  will  require  three  years,  or  possibly  four,  a  school  year 
lasting  six  months,  viz  :  from  October  to  the  following  April,  or  longer  if  deemed 
advisable. 

"  By  permission  of  the  trustees,  students  not  desu-ing  to  take  the  fuU  course  may 
take  a  special  course  in  any  of  the  branches  taught. 

"  The  sessions  of  the  school  wiU  be  five  evenings  in  the  week,  viz  :  from  Monday 
to  Friday,  inclusive. 

"  The  hours  of  each  session  will  be  from  7.20  to  9.30. 

"  The  first  full  course  will  begin  about  February  9, 1885. 

"  The  studies  viill  include  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  descriptive  geome- 
try, phj'sics,  chemistry— theoretical,  descriptive,  and  applied— and  free-hand  and 
mechanical  drawing. 

"  A  well-equipped  room  for  drawing  will  furnish  ample  opportunity  for  practice 
in  this  branch. 

"  The  best  models  will  be  used  that  can  be  procured,  and  special  attention  given 
to  the  training  of  students,  so  that  they  may  give  a  proper  representation  of  an 
object  on  paper,  and  prepai-e  themselves  for  draughtsmen.  ' 
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"  The  department  of  chemistry  and  physics  will  be  well  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary apparatus. 
"  Special  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  nature,  care,  and  proper  use  of  tools. 
"  Tuition  will  be  free. 
"  Students  must  provide  themselves  with  text-books  and  drawing  materials. 

"TEXT  BOOKS. 

"The  following  text  books  will  be  used:  Wells'  Algebra,  Davies'  Legendre's 
Geometry,  Church's  Descriptive  Geometry,  EUiot  and  Storer's  Chemistry,  Gage's 
Elements  of  Physics." 

The  foUqwing  statistics  have  also  been  furnished : 

"  Number  of  applicants  for  Newark  "Technical  School,  February  9,  1885 156 

"Number  of  applicants  admitted 106 

"  Number  of  students  on  tfie  roll  February  33' 96 

"  Occupations  represented. — Machinists,  39;  clerks,  20;  book-keepers,  5 ;  carpen- 
ters, 3 ;  painters,  3 ;  draughtsnien,  3 ;  electricians,  3  ;  plumbers,  3  ;  printer,  1 ;  en- 
graver, 1 ;  locksmith,  1 ;  grocer,  1 ;  janitor,  1;  harness-maker,  1 ;  pattern-maker,  1 ; 
jeweller,  1 ;  tinsmith,  1 ;  dyer,  1 ;  out  of  business,  8.     Total,  96. 

"  Average  number  of  hours  per  day  employed 10 

"  Graduates  of  grammar  schools 48 

AGES  OF  STUDENTS. 

"  Between  16  and  17  . . .   . ." - 36 

"  Between  18  and  19 31 

"  Between  20  and  21 14 

"  Between  23  and  25 11 

"  Between  36  and  30 3 

"  Over  30 1 

Total ....'. 96 

"Oldest  student,  43. 

"  Eight  of  the  students  are  married." 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 

The  introdtictioii  of  industrial  education  other  than  drawing  in  the 
city  of '  Newark  seems  as  yet  to  be  limited  to  two  primary  girls' 
schools,  opened  for  very  poor  children,  and  to  the  Free  Night  School 
for  young  men,  |;he  first,  and  as  yet  the  only  one  in  the  State,  organ- 
ized under  the  law  of  1881  for  the  establishment  of  "technical 
schools."  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  William  N.  Barring- 
er,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  for  the  following  statements, 
and  both  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Colton,  e.  m.,  principal  of 
the  technical  school,  for  copies  of  the  catalogue  of  the  school.  Under 
date  of  June  1,  1887,  Mr.  Barringer  writes: 

We  have  two  industrial  schools  in  our  city,  the  James  Street  and  Clover  Street 
Schools.  In  James  Street  School  the  average  enrolment  is  158;  average  attendance, 
129.     In  Clover  Street,  average  enrolment  is  113;  average  attendance,  91. 

In  relation  to  these  schools  to  which  you  refer,  I  can  say,  they  are  primary  schools 
for  a  class,  of  children  who  receive  a  dinner  and  such  other  help  in  the  way  of 
clothing  as  can  be  furnished  them. 
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A  society  of  benevolent  ladies  furnish  the  dinner  and  clothing.  The  pupUs  are 
taught  to  sew,  cut,  and  make  plain  garments  for  themselves  and  the  children  of 
indigent  parents. 

The  children  are  very  apt  in  the  use  of  the  needle  and  scissors.  These  schools  are 
always  full,  and  the  children  seem  to  enjoy  their  work  very  much. 

The  course  of  study  is  the  same  as  pursued  in  the  other  primary  schools  of  the  city. 
The  classes  submit  to  the  same  examinations  as  other  schools  which  give  the  entire 
time  to  study. 

I  am  satisfied  that  some  of  the  time  now  given  to  intellectual  pursuits  can  be 
igiven  to  manual  exercises  or  work  without  any  loss  to  the  progress  of  pupi^ 

THE  NEWARK  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  situated  at  No.  21  West  Park  street,  Newark,  was 
described  in  the  first  circular  issued,  largely  qupted  from  in  the 
report  of  State  Superintendent  Barringer,  as  given  in  the  preceding 
pages — 

As  the  outgrowth  of  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  and  business  men 
of  the  city  that  young  men  and  mechanics  engaged  in  the  factories  and  shops 
should  have  some  elementary  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  technical  science. 

The  following  account  of  the  school  is  from  the  latest  official  report 
made  by  the  Director  to  the  Board  of  Trustees :  * 

At  a  meeting  held  March  8,  1879,  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  committee  on  tech- 
nical education  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Thomas  B.  Peddie,  William  H.  Kirk, 
and  William  Foster  Dodge. 

The  earUest  movement  to  assume  a  practical  form  towards  ttife  establishment  of  a 
technical  school  in  this  city  occurred  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  held 
April  13,  1881. 

A  law  had  just  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  granting  to  any  city 
in  the  State  an  annual  appropriation  of  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  for  the  establishment 
of  schools  for  industrial  education,  provided  that  city  raised  an  equivalent  amount. 
The  law  also  provided  for  the  appointment  of  boards  of  tmstees  for  the  manage- 
ment of  such  schools. 

An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  at  this  meeting  to  secure  the  req- 
uisite sum. 

Nothing  further  resulted  until  the  spring  of  1884,  when  the  whole  amoimt,  $5,000, 
was  subscribed. 

Early  in  December  of  that  year  the  board  of  trustees  was  appointed,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  State  law,  as  follows  :  His  excellency  Leon  Abbett  {ex  officio), 
president ;  William  N.  Barringer  and  Moses  Bigelow,  appointed  by  the  State  board 
of  education  ;  A.  F.  R.  Martin  and  Edward  Goeller,  appointed  by  the  city  board  of 
education  ;  Edward  Weston  and  George  H.  Phillips,  appointed  by  the  board  of 
trade  ;  James  F.  Connelly,  appointed  by  the  city  council. 

This  board  elected  Charles  A.  Colton,  recently  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  to  the  position  of  director  of  the  Newark 
Technical  School.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  at  once,  and  the  school  was  opened 
February  9,  1885,  with  one  hundred  and  nine  students. 

DESIGN  OP  THE  SCHOOL  AND  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  school  is  now  in  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  and  considering  the  limited 
means  at  its  disposal,  has  been  very  successful. 

*  Newark  Technical  School,  by  Charles  A.  Colton,  e.  m..  Director.  Published  by 
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There  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  idea  on  the  part  of  many  as  to  the  plan  of  the  school. 
It  is  not  a  school  for  teaching  trades.  It  is  not  a  school  of  manual  training.  A 
school  of  either  kind  would  require  a  larger  amount  of  money  than  the  trustees 
have  at  their  disposal.  Farther  than  this,  the  classes  of  men  the  Technical  School 
is  designed  to  reach  are  abnormally-  developed,  it  might  be  said,  in  the  line  of 
manual  training,  and  it  is  the  mental  training  which  is  necessary  to  round  out  the 
complete  man.  The  latter  the  Technical  School  designs  to  give.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  graduate  superintendents,  engineers,  or  experts  of  any  kind,  that  being 
outside  of  the  plan  of  the  management.  The  wish  and  expectation  is,  that  when  the 
students  have  completed  their  course  they  will  be  better  workmen  than  when  they 
commenced. 

The  regular  course  of  study  comprises  instruction  in  mathematics,  drawing,  chem- 
istry, and  physics,  and  requires  four  years  to  complete. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  pass  an  examination,  more  for  the  sake 
of  finding  out  what  they  know  than  to  admit  only  a  favored  few.  The  management 
find  this  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  material  they  have  to  work 
with.  For  those  who  are  not  able  to  pass  the  examination  a  preparatory  class  has 
been  added  to  which  appUcants  are  admitted  without  an  examination. 

In  laying  out  a  course  of  study  for  any  class  of  pupils,  the  ultimate  object  must  be 
kept  in  view,  even  though  it  is  reached  in  an  indirect  way;  and  where  the  object  is 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  individual  desires  and  peculiarities  of 
-mental  capacity  cannot  be  given  too  much  importance.  The  trustees  of  the  Tech- 
nical School  have  wisely  chosen  not  to  attempt  too  muchat  the  outset,  and  planned 
their  course  so  as  to  embrace  but  few  subjects.  The  few  that  have  been  selected 
are  weU  calculated  to  train  the  mind  in  methods  of  deductive  and  inductive  reason- 
ing, which,  taken  together,  complete  the  method  of  true  thought. 
-« 

MATHEMATICS. 

This  subject  consists  of  arMhmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  which 
follow  each  other  in  the  order  given. 


PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

Physics  and  chemistry,  both  experimental  sciences,  were  introduced  in  the  course 
as  being  of  more  value  for  .the  object  in  view  than  any  of  the  natural  sciences. 

DRAWING. 

The  course  in  drawing  consists  of  free-hand  and  mechanical.  All  students  are 
obliged  to  study  free-hand  before  mechanical  drawing,  it  being  considered  essential 
that,  in  order  to  make  a  good  mechanical  drawing,  a  person  should  be  able  to  make 
a  fair  sketch.  For  those  who  do  not  intend  to  be  draughtsmen  the  course  in  free- 
hand is  of  great  advantage,  in  enabling  them  to  express  ideas  graphically  to  others, 
which  can  be  better  done  by  this  means  than  by  words. 

Many  applicants  seem  to  have  a  decided  aversion  to  taking  this  part  of  the  course, 
especially  if  they  have  no  taste  or  apparent  talent  in  that  direction  and  do  not 
expect  to  follow  any  mechanical  pursuit.  But  there  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every 
man,  no  matter  what  his  business  is,  when  he  wishes  to  express  an  idea  to  another 
which  can  be  better  understood  and.  in  less  time  if  illustrated  by  a  sketch  than 
described  in  words. 

METHODS  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  methods  of  instruction  followed  in  the  Technical  School  do  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  those  pursued  elsewhere.     Mathematics  is  taught  by  demonstrations 
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at  the  blackboard  and  individual  work  at  thrf  desks.  Physics  and  chemistry  are 
taught  by  lecture,  illustrated  by  experiments  showing  physical  and  chemical  phe- 
nomena, suites  of  specimens  showing  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products  in 
technical  processes  and'lantern  views.  The  work  in  this  department  is  not  as  com- 
plete as  it  might  be  if  laboratory  work  could  be  included.  A  smaU  laboratory 
is  provided  for  the  use  of  the  director,  where  general  preparatory  work  is  done. 
This  is  too  small  to  accommodate  a  class  of  students.  The  main  object  in  having 
the  students  perform  laboratory  work  is  to  train  them  to  observe  phenomena  for 
themselves,  draw  their  own  inferences,  and  to  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  dexterity 
in  manipulation.  The  department  of  physics  and  chemistry  is  fairly  well  equipped 
with  apparatus,  and  more  wiU  be  provided  as  it  is  found  necessary  or  desirable. 
Edward  Weston  has  been  a  great  friend  to  the  school  in  many  ways,  particularly  in 
loaning  his  private  apparatus. 


Drawing  is  taught  the  fli-st  year  froin  the  "flat"  or  copy.  In  the  second  year 
wooden  models  and  plaster  casts  serve  as  subjects,  the  sketch  being  executed  with 
crayon  and  stump  and  without  artificial  aid.  The  collection  of  plaster  casts  is  well 
selected,  and  includes  half -size  figures  of  Venus  de  Milo,  Apollo  Belvedere,  Dis- 
cobalus,  the  Dancing  Favm,  the  Fighting  Gladiator,  the  Dying  Gladiator,  busts  of 
Ajax,  Napoleon,  Laocoon,  Sabrina,  Julius  Csesar,  masks  of  King  Agrippa,  Vitellus, 
and  Augustus  Csesar,  besides  casts  of  hands,  arms,  feet,  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit. 
From  these  the  student  obtains  a  good  idea  of  proportion  by  training  the  eye  to 
sketch  objects  from  any  point  of  view  and  without  measurement.  Indirectly,  these 
casts  serve  another  purpose.  The  student  cannot  have  thEse  before  him  many  times 
before  he  asks  who  the  flgures  represent.  The  majority  of  our  students  have  never 
heard  of  the  characters  in  mythology  and  many  of  the  historical  personages  rep- 
resented by  these,  and  often  a  new  inspiration  is  developed,  followed  up  by  a  search 
for  information  which  would  probably  never  have  occurred  to  them  otherwise,  and 
which  may  lead  to  a  considerable  degree  of  hterary  culture. 

In  the  third  and.fourth  years  the  students  are  taught  mechanical  dravraig,  being 
at  flrst  required  to  make  a  drawing  of  some  simple  model,  showing  three  different 
views,  then  a  drawing  of  the  parts  of  a  machine,  and  finally  the  complete  machine 
put  together,  from  data  which  they  already  have  and  not  from  the  machine  itself. 
These  drawings  are  aU  working  drawings,  and  such  as  could  be  used  in  any  shop. 

The  tables  used  for  mechanical  drawing  are  portable,  adjustable  to  any  height  or 
angle,  and  revolve.     Each  student  has  a  table  to  himself. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  are  held  the  third  week  in  December  and  the  last  week  in  the  year. 
No  fixed  percentage  is  required  to  pass  an  examination.  Great  injustice  is  often 
done  to  students  where  the  system  of  requiring  a  fixed  percentage  in  order  to  pass 
an  exainination  is  in  vogue.  In  schools  for  young  children  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  a  fixed  standard,  as  they  are  hardly  mature  enough  to  realize  the  object  of 
study. 

In  the  Technical  School  no  one  of  the  instructors  has  it  in  his  power  to  decide 
whether  a  student  should  be  promoted  to  a  higher  class  or  not.  Each  instructor 
reads  the  examination  papers  of  his  own  class,  and  hands  in  a  report  of  the  results, 
but  the  question- whether  a  student  shall  be  promoted  or  not  does  not  depend  en- 
tirely on  his  examination  paper.  His  work  through  the  entire  yeai-  is  discussed  by 
the  faculty,  and  a  vote  is  taken  as  to  his  fitness  to  pass  into  a  higher  class.  A  stu- 
dent is  sometimefs  advised,  for  his  own  good,  to  take  the  year's  work  over  a  second 
time. 
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Many  instances  of  the  evils  arising  from  liaving  a  fixed  percentagfe"  to  be  obtained 
by  a  student  in  "an  examination,  the  result  bf  this  determining  entirely  his  fitness 
for  promotion,  might  be  cited- 

Take  the  case  of  two  students,  one  quick  to  learn,  and  the  other  being  a  ' '  plodder. " 
Suppose  the  percentage  required  is  75.  The  first  student  gets  75  and  the  other  74.8 
Thejfirst  student  passes  and  the  other  does  not,  simply  because  he  lacks  two-tenths 
of  1  per  cent.  The  second  student  in  all  probability  has  worked  the  harder  of  the  two, 
and  his  general  work  through  the  year  shows  him  to  be  faithful  and  painstaking. 
The  first  student,  knowing  his  ability  to  acquire  facts  if  he  appUes  himself,  works 
indifferently  until  a  short  time  previous  to  the  examination,  when  he  "crams." 

This  is  a  very  common  occurrence,  and  the  students  get  the  notion  of  simply 
studying  to  get  75  per  cent. ,  rather  than  to  learn  something. 

The  students  of  the  Technical  School  are  strongly  urged  to  study  to  know  rather 
than  to  "pass.''    There  is  too  much  "passing"  nowadays  and  too  little  knowing. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  LIBEABY. 

To  further  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  school  the  following  periodicals  are  reg- 
ularly received  and  kept  on  file,  viz  :  Engineering,  The  Engineer,  Chemical  News, 
Electrician  and  Electrical  Engineer,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Sdentifle  American, 
Scientific  American  Supplement,  Aynerican  Machinist,  and  American  Architect.  A 
set  Of  Appleton's  American  Cyclopaadia  and  other  works  of  reference  are  also  on 
the  shelves.  These-are  the  nucleus  of  what  can  be  made  a  valuable  reference  library 
to  this  city.  The  office  of  the  school  serves  the  double  purpose  of  reading-room  and 
the  place  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  in  connection  with  the  school.  For  the 
requirements  of  the  former  it  is  quite  inadequate,  and  unless  a  room  of  proper  di- 
mensions can  be  had  for  the  purpose,  the  use  of  the  books  and  periodicals  will  be 
very  limited.  During  the  summer  vacation-  the  reading-room  is  open  one  evening 
a  week.  This  city  is  sorely  in  need  of  a  reading-room,  which  shall  be  free  to  every 
one  and  open  at  aU  times. 

K  the  trustees  of  the  Technical  School  had  the  means,  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  they  would  endeavor  to  supply  this  lack  of  reading-room  facilities.  The  school 
is  patronized  by  the  class  of  men  who  are  to  be  the  workmen  of  the  future,  and  is 
the  proper  agent  for  administering  the  affaus  of  such  a  reading-room  and  reference 
library. 

A  MUSEUM  SUGGESTED. 

A  collection  of  specimens  illustrating  chemistry  as  applied  to  arts  and  manufact- 
ures is  being  made,  particular  attention  being  given  to  local  industries.  A  techni- 
cal collection  of  this  character  will  in  a  few  years  form  a  museum  of  itself,  which 
can  be  of  service  to  the  whole  community  as  a  place  to  visit,  if  nothing  else.  *  *  * 
The  trustees  have  expended  for — 

Fumitui-e  and  fixtures $1, 800 

Library 350 

Repairs  and  alterations 1, 800 

Apparatus 1, 300 

The  annual  expenses,  including  salaries,  rent,- fuel,  light,  etc.,  amount  to  about 
$8,000. 

Additional  apparatus  has  to  be  provided  each  year,  and  this  will  be  a  continuous 
source  of  expenditure  for  some  time  to  come. 

There  are  five  instructors,  including  the  Director.  The  latter  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  the  interests  of  the  school. 
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The  number  of  students  in  the  school  now  is  as  follows  : 

Preparatory  class ^ 

First  year  class ^^ 

Second  year  class 38 

Third  year  class ^^ 

Total 164 

STATISTICS  FOE  1887-'88. 

Preparatory  class 81 

First  year  class 98 

Second  year  class 37 

Third  year  class. . .- 22 

Fourth  year  class 20 

Total 358 

LIST  OF  OFFICERS  FOR  1887-'88. 

BOAKD  or  Trustees. 

His  Excellency  "Robert  S.  Green,  president  (ex  officio) 
Edward  Gobllbr,  vice-president. 
William  N.  Barringer,  secretary. 
Moses  Bigelow,  treasurer. 
A.  F.  R.  Martin. 
George  H.  Phillips. 
Edward  Weston. 
George  W.Ketcham. 

Instructors. 

Charles  A.  Colton,  E.  M.,  director,  instructor  in  chemistry  and  physics. 
Henry  T.' Dawson,  Ph.  D.,  Fred  W.Fort,  A.  M.,  Albert  B.  Wilson,  in- 
structors in  mathematics. 

James  Kinsella,  W.  E.  Plimpton,  instructors  in  free-hand  drawing. 
Albert  W.  Jacobi,  instructor  in  mechanical  drawing. 

A   SCHOOL  FOR   WORKING   MECHANICS. 

Under  date  of  June  7,  1887,  Director  Colton,  in  forwarding  copies 
of  catalogues,  writes  as  follows  in  relation  to  the  word  "technical," 
which  is  here  quoted  as  bearing  upon  previous  statements  of  the  pres- 
ent writer  on  the  confusion  of  terms  used  in  reference  to  the  several 
forms  of  industrial  education: 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word  "technical,"  I  agree  with  you  that  the  signifi- 
cance is  soinewhat  confusing,  and  especially  as  it  seems  to  broaden. 

As  I  understand  it  at  present,  the  idea  involved  is  to  imite  school  and  shop  so 
that  handicraft  may  in  some  way  be  associated  ^\■ith  theox-y.  One  of  the  conditions 
of  admission  to  the  Newark  school  is  that  the  applicant  must  be  at  work  during 
the  day.    It  is  essentially  a  school  for  working  people. 

To  be  sure,  the  school  is  not  of  a  high  grade,  and  has  no  shop  in  connection  with 
it;  still  I  do  not  see  why  the  tex'm  "  technical,"  according  to  present  ideas,  cannot 
be  applied  to  it  with  more  propriety  than  the  term  "University"  to  some  of  our 
infant  colleges. 
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That  the  present  system  of  public  school  education  is  at  fault  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced, and  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  radical  changes  wiU  be  made,  as  the 
outgrowth  of  our  present  floundering  after  the  right  thing. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  "  flat"  previous  to  drawing  from  cast  or  model,  our 
experience  has  been  that  it  is  better  to  give  the  student  something  in  which  the  idea 
is  wrought  out  at  first,  that"  he  might  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  the  pencil,  and  some  accuracy  in  the  proportions  of  parts. 

Whether  this  would  be  necessary  with  students  who  have  acquired  habits  of 
study  and  thought,  I  cannot  say:  Our  students  are  mostly  mechanics,  who  don't 
know  how  to  study  or  think  systematically. 

At  present  this  is  our  ultimate  object.  If  we  can  can-y  this  along  successfully, 
it  is  hoped  that  we  may  receive  the  co-operation  of  the  public  school  system  here, 
and  add  a  department  of  manual  training. 

THE   MONTCLAIR   TECHNICAL   SCHOOL.* 

Though  not  established  under  the  act  of  1881,  a  technical  school  has-been  ia  oper- 
ation for  three  years  in  Montclair,  directly  attached  to  the  public  schools,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  district  board  of  trustees.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  May, 
1881,  to  investigate  the  subject,  but  it  was  not  until  May,  1883,  that  the  voters,  in 
school  meeting,  decided  that  "it  is  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  this  school  district 
that  the  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools,  from  twelve  to  foui-teen  years  of  age,  be 
given  opportunity  to  learn  the  proper  use  of  wood- working  tools  under  a  competent 
instructor,  and  that  a  change  in  the  studies  and  recitations  of  such  pupils  as  elect 
to  do  this  work  bemade,  so  as  not  to  iaterf  ere  with  the  regular  studies  of  the  school. 

During  the  summer  vacation  a  room  in  the  school  house  was  fitted  up  with  plain 
benches  and  tools,  and  a  special  teacher  was  engaged.  Work  was  begun  in  this 
room  in  October  with  a  class  of  about  fifty  boys,  taken  from  the  higher  grammar 
classes.  While  the  boys  were  in  the  workshop,  the  girls  of  the  same  classes  were 
given  lessons  in  needlework,  etc. 

BEPOBT  OP  PEINCIPAL  SHAW. 

In  February,  1884,  the  instructor,  Mr.  John  V.  Shaw,  reported  to  the  trustees : 
"  We  have  now  in  the  technical  school  four  classes,  each  receiving  two  lessons,  of 
one  houi",  per  week.  Two  of  the  classes  are  learning  the  use  of  carpenters'  tools, 
the  others  taking  rudimentary  lessons  in  carving.  The  average  attendance  in  the 
carpentry  classes  is  eighteen  and  twenty,  respectively;  that  in  the  carving,  sixteen. 
The  plan  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  that  of  last  year,  and  is  substantially  as  fol- 
lows :  In  the  first  lesson  the  pupils  were  taught  the  names  of  the  various  tools  and 
their  uses  explained.  In  the  second,  the  class  was  supiDlied  with  blocks,  which 
were  spaced  off,  and  practice  given  in  striking  straight  blows  with  the  hammer.  In 
the  several  succeeding  lessons  practice  was  had  in  driving  nails,  and  in  the  use  of 
planes  and  saws,  in  accurate  boring  with  brace  and  bit,  also  in  lining  with  chalk- 
line,  and  in  the  uses  of  gauges,  mallet,  and  chisels  ;  then  followed  planmg  to  gauge 
mark  and  planing  boards  out  of  "  wind,"  practicing  in  tool  sharpening,  etc.  These 
exercises  occupied  the  lessons  to  the  sixteenth,  inclusive,  after  which  pupils  were 
given  practice  in  making  mortises  and  tenons,  and  then  taught  to  make  a  frame 
with  halved  corners.  This  was  followed  by  instruction  in  the  manner  of  making 
dovetails  ;  also,  in  making  frames  with  mitred  joints,  in  the  construction  of  which 
no  mitre-box  was  allowed,  the  mitres  being  struck  out  by  measure.  They  were 
next  instructed  (drawing  on  blackboard)  in  the  manner  of  laying  out  and  con- 
structing a  box  with  corners  dovetailed  together.     Then  came  practice  in  making 

*  From  Report  of  State  Superinteiident  of  Piiblic  Instruction  of  New  Jersey  for 
1885. 
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frames  with  looked  joints,  or  with  corners  halved,  and  the  ends  of  wood  projecting. 
We  are  now  engaged  on  the  last  frame  in  the  course  of  lessons,  the  joints  of  which 
are  to  be  mortised  and  tenoned  together. 

"  In  addition  to  this  work,  the  carpentry  classes  have  assisted  me  in  constructing 
sixteen  tool-boxes  for  the  use  of  the  carvers  ;  they  have  also  made  six  frames  of 
a  somewhat  ornamental  character  for  mottoes,  intended  for  the  walls  of  the  work- 
room.    The  work  of  the  mottoes  was  done  by  the  girls  of  the  industrial  classes. 

"  With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  boys,  it  may  be  stated  that  we  have  no  incor- 
rigible ones,  but  some  who  require  restraining  influence,  and  who,  after  a  short 
departure  from  strict  discipline,  can  easily  be  brought  again  to  perfect  order.  The 
percentage  of  boys  who  seem  to  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  mechanical  operations 
exceeds  that  of  last  year.  We  have  some  not  over  twelve  years  who  show  a  profi- 
ciency beyond  others  of  sixteen,  and  are  giving  evidence  of  superior  ability.  The 
ardor  with  which  the  boys  continue  to  enter  upon  and  pursue  their  studies  is  to  me 
still  a  matter  of  surprise.  With  very  few  exceptions,  there  seems  no  diminution 
in  their  former  eagerness  to  commence  their  work  or  in  their  unwillingness  to 
desist  when  the  lesson  hour  has  expired.  Some  so  love  their  work  that  they  have  re- 
quested me  to  let  them  practice  a  short  time  diu-ing  the  noon  hour.  A  number  have 
a  fine  artistic  taste,  and  desire  to  produce  beautiful  objects.  I  have  employed  these 
in  gilding  the  scroll  and  ornamental  work  on  the  motto  frames,  in  wMch  occupation 
they  have  been  rnuch  interested,  and  I  may  say  delighted.  This  artistic  work  has 
been  done  after  the  school  hours,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  any  of  their  studies.'' 

In  February,  1885,  the  instructor  reported  as  follows: 

"  In  carpentry  the  work  has  been  nearly  the  same  as  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  preceding  two  years,  namely,  the  first  lesson  was  devoted  to  teaching  the 
names  and  uses  of  tools;  in  the  second,  some  practice  was  given  in  naU-dxiving  and 
striking  straight  with  the  hammer.  In  the  remainder  of  the  lessons,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  boys  have  been  employed  in  making  the  various  joints  used  in  car- 
pentry, such  as  the  mortised,  halved,  mitred,  dovetailed,  etc.,  the  joints  forming 
the  corners  of  frames.  They  are  now  about  to  commence  a  box  nearly  two  feet 
long,  the  making  of  which  they  have  looked  forward  to  as  something  to  be  desired. 
In  the  carving  classes,  the  pupils  were  for  a  time  employed  on  straight-line  carving. 
This  work,  although  intended  as  an  initiatory  step  in  tool-handling,  was  put  in  the 
form  of  a  panel.  After  some  practice,  they  were  advanced  ^nd  employed  on  designs 
with  curved  lines,  fbrming  scrolls  and  leaves.  They  are  now  engaged  upon  their  ^ 
fifth  design,  which  is  put  in  the.  form  of  a  small  wall  pocket,  the  upper  portion 
showing  a  bunch  of  grapes  with  leaves,  the  lower  a  basket  of  fruit.  I  shall  dvx- 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  year,  depart  from  the  course  pursued  last  year,  when  the 
work  was  all  in  form  of  panels,  and  let  the  puxals  work  on  articles  which  may  be 
in  some  degree  useful,  as  brackets,  picture  frames,  inkstands,  etc,  This,  while  it  will 
afford  equally  good  practice  in  tool-handling,  will  render  the  studies  of  the  boys 
more  interesting,  and  give  a  greater  zest  to  their  labor.  With  regard  to  the  profi- 
ciency the  boys  have  made  in  the  carpentry  classes,  I  think  that  It  is  about  the  same 
as  during  the  first  six  months  of  last  year.  I  find  the  same  difference  in  their  nat- 
ural aptitude — some  taking  to  the  use  of  tools  almost  intuitively,  others  learning  it 
with  much  difficulty.  In  the  carving  classes  the  percentage  of  boys  showing  marked 
ability  seems  to  be  greater  than  that  of  last  year;  indeed,  I  have  been  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  degree  of  skill  some  have  exhibited  during  the  comparatively  short 
time  they  have  been  at  work,  and  also  at  the  unabated  enthusiasm  shown  by  the 
members  of  both  the  carpentry  and  carving  classes.  In  the  latter  there  are  some 
.  of  marked  ability,  showing  a  persistency,  skill,  and  love  for  their  work  that  is 
quite  remarkable  in  such  young  persons.  In  some  cases  I  have  permitted  them  to 
work  after  hours,  as  they  seemed  to  have  a  strong  desire  to  pursue  their  studies." 

It  is  the  conclusive  testimony  of  the  instructor  and  trustees  of  the  Montclair  School 
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that  the  industrial  work  of  the  pupils  has  not  interfered  with  their  regular  class- 
work  or  impeded  their  progress  in  their  regular  studies. 

MoNTCLAiK,  New  Jersey. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  reference  in  the  report  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dall Spanlding,  the  superintendent  of  the  Montclair  Schools,  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees,*  under  date  of  July  1,  1886,  give  an  account  of 
the  industrial  training  of  the  Montclair  boys  and  girls,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Industrial  School,  with  its  mechanical  courses  in  detail. 
A  letter,  since  received  from  Superintendent  Spaulding,  brings  the 
record  of  this  interesting  experiment  to  the  present  year. 

This  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  enterprising  educators  and 
citizens  in  a  single  small  town  is  of  practical  value  to  the  numerous 
towns  and  large  villages  throughout  the  country.  The  example  of 
,  Toledo,  which  city  for  this  purpose  was  presented  by  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen with  buildings  and  machinery  at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000;  or  of  Bal- 
timore, where  the  large  appropriations  necessary  to  establish  a  first- 
class  manual  training  school  were  made  from  the  public  school  funds, 
is  rather  discouraging,  than  encouraging,  to  the  citizens  of  smaller  or 
less  fortunate  places,  desirous  of  securing  for  their  schools  like 
advantages.  So,  for  the  large  majority  of  American  communities,  a 
statement  of  what  the  citizens  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  a  few  other 
towns  in  different  States  have  done,  is  of  immediate  practical  inter- 
est and  value.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
courses  of  study  and  the  items  of  expense  in  beginning  these  experi- 
ments are  given  in  detail. 

In  his  Report  of  July,  1886,  Superintendent  Spaulding  says: 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Details  of  the  work  will  be  found  in  the  special  reports.  Four  years  have  suf- 
ficed to  fairly  test  this  branch  of  instruction,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  its  importance 
has  steadily  grown  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  have  carefully  watched  its  prog- 
ress. Each  child  in  the  second  and  third  grammar  grades  receives  instruction  in 
hand  work  two  hours  per  week.  No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  any  trade,  and  all 
thought  of  the  market  value  of  the  product  is  excluded  from  the  workshop. 
While  the  work  has,  doubtless,  great  utilitarian  value,  its  chief  value  is  disciplinary. 
The  eye  and  the  muscles  of  the  hand  are  recognized  as  worthy  of  carfeful  training. 
This  training,  involving  as  it  does  mental  activity,  has  a  mental  value  in  develop- 
ing practical  judgment  and*  executive  power.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  .that  public 
sentiment  in  the  country  at  large  is  rapidly  coming  to  recognize  the  value  of  indus- 
trial training. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  training  could  be  profitably  given  to  pupils  at  least 
three  years  younger  than  those  who  now  receive  it.  The  kind  of  work  should  be  of 
course  quite  different,  requiring  less  muscular  strength. 

*  Course  of  Study  of  the  Montclair  Public  Schools^  District  No.  8,  with  report  of 
Superintendent  and  an  account  of  the  Industrial  School.  July  1, 1886.  Montclair, 
N,  J.:  Montclair  Times  Steam  Print.     1886.     Pp.  23. 
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INDUSTEIAL  SCHOOL. 

At  a  school  meeting,  held  on  May  23, 1881,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  of  industrial  or  technical  schools,  and  to  report  at  the  next  annual 
meeting.  On  May  33,  1883,  after  hearing  the  report  of  the  committee,  the  trustees 
were  authorized  to  give  opportunity  to  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  school,  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  learn  the  proper  use  of  wood-working  tools,  and 
$1,000  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

Accordingly,  a  competent  instructor  was  secured ;  *  a  room  in  the  school  building 
was  fitted  up  with  carpenters'  benches,  tool  racks,  tool  boxes,  and  twenty-five  sets  each 
of  carpenters'  and  carvers'  tools,  the  tools,  benches,  and  fitting  costing  about  $350. 

On  October  1,  1883,  the  school  was  opened.  The  second  and  third-grade  gram- 
mar classes  (ages  from  eleven  to  fourteen)  were  selected.  A  course  of  work  was 
laid  out.  When  it  was  possible  to  find  anything  written  on  the  subject  it  was  pur- 
chased and  used  as  text  book.  While  the  boys  were  in  the  workshops,  the  girls  of 
the  same  classes,  under  the  guidance  of  their  regular  teachers,  received  lessons  in 
needlework,  embroidery,  and  plain  sewing.  They  designed  and  drew  patterns,  then 
transferred  the  same  to  goods.  After  this  they  worked  out  the  patterns  with  col- 
ored woolens  or  sUks. 

The  average  attendance  each  year  in  the  carpenter  shop  has  been  about  fifty  and 
in  the  sewing  classes  about  forty  pupils.  The  time  devoted  to  the  work  has  been 
one  hour  twice  a  week,  in  school  hours.  Arrangements  were  made  so  that  the 
usual  school  studies  were  not  interfered  with.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  pupils 
who  have  attended  the  Industrial  School  have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in 
their  regular  school  studies  and  maintained  their  standing  in  their  respective  classes. 
They  appeared  not  to  have  lost  any  ground,  but  rather  gained. 

The  expenses  for  starting  and  carrying  on  of  this  work  for  the  several  years  have 
been  as  follows  : 

Fust  year : ,  $725  86 

Second  year 599  34 

Third  year 583  51 

Fourth  year 681  19 

The  teacher's  reports  for  the  school  year,  ending  July  1,  1886,  are  as  follows  : 

Carpentry  class,  average  daily  attendance 30 

Carving  class,  average  daily  attendance 26 

Pupils  draw  their  own  designs  on  paper  or  on  blackboard  before  beginning  work. 
Boys  in  carpentry  class  have  finished  the  thirty  lessons  in  the  course  laid  out,  mak- 
ing altogether  one  hundred  and  twenty  different  pieces.  Boys  in  carving  class  have 
had  practice  in  panel  work — have  made  wall  brackets,  book  racks,  inkstands,  card 
racks,  picture  frames,  etc. ;  in  all  seventy  pieces. 

Boys  show  great  diversity  of  talent,  some  becoming  in  a  little  time  quite  expert 
in  tool-handling,  while  others  find  it  much  more  diflicult.  They  show  much  enthu- 
siasm and  love  for  the  work;  many  inchned  to  visit  the  shop  diuing  play  hours  to 
work.  Rigid  discipline  is  maintained  at  all  times,  but  the  teacher  has  scarcely  any 
trouble  or  annoyance.  Each  boy  has  a  pai-ticular  place  assigned  to  him  and  always 
uses  the  same  set  of  tools,  and  is  held  responsible  tor  keeping  the  tools  in  order  and 
for  returning  them  to  their  proper  places  at  the  close  of  the  lesson. 

SEWING  CLASSES. 

Girls  in  second  grammar  class,  average  daily  attendance,  37 ;  average  age,  13 ; 
taught  plain  sewing.  Thej  first  measured  and  cut  from  the  goods  selected  an  apron ; 
second,  an  underwaist,  either  tight  or  half  fitting,  each  pupil  selecting  her  pattern 
and  muslin,  then  cutting,  basting,  and  fitting  the  same,  and  after  its  completion 
working  the  button  holes ;  then  they  were  employed,  thir^dly,  on  flannel  skirts,  each 
article  having  an  original  design  embroidered  on  the  hem,  using  Kensington  stitch. 

*Mr.  John  V.  Shaw. 
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Girls  in  third  grammar  class,  average  daily  attendance,  30;  average  age,  11; 
taught  to  use  thimble  and  needle,  making  splashers,  tidies,  doylies,  bureau  covers, 
and  table  scarfs  on  hixtcher's  linen.  Each  pupil  selected'her  pattern,  then  stamped 
the  goods  and  outlined  the  pattern  with  red  or  black  cotton.  The  stitches  taught 
were  stem  stitch,  split  stitch,  and  French  knots.  Each  article  was  fringed  and  knot- 
ted. Then  felt  goods  were  used,  and  the  same  work  was  done  on  this  material  with 
crewels  of  different  colors.  Thirdly,  plain  sewing  was  taught  by  working  on  linen 
aprons.  Lastly,  scrim  or  canvas  was  selected  for  aprons,  and  in  addition  to  the 
cutting  and  making  two  strips  of  drawn  work  were  made  on  the  bottom  of  each 
apron,  and  in  the  space  between  that  work  an  origiaal  design  was  outlined  in  silk. 
The  design  was  first  drawn  on  paper  and  then  transferred  to  the  scrim  by  the  use 
of  impression  paper. 

COUKSE  OF  INSTRXICTION  IN  CARPENTRY, 

♦  Lesson    1. — ^Use  of  hammer,  vise,  the  rule,  try-square. 

3. — Use  of  hammer  in  driving  nails  and  spikes. 

3  )  ■ 

/  V  Use  of  plane. 

5. — Use  of  jointer. 

6. — Use  of  chalk  line  and  rule. 

7.— Use  of  smoothing  plane. 

8. — Use  of  saw. 

9. — Use  of  rip  saw. 

-  Use  of  marking  gauge. 

13. — Use  of  bit  and  brace. 

13. — Practice  on  lessons  9  and  13. 

14. — Striking  out  and  boring  for  mortise. 

15. — Use  of  mallet  and  mortising  chisel. 

16. — Use  of  paring  chisel. 

17. — Planing  to  gauge. 

18. — Making  square  frames  from  rough  boards. 

«•    19. — Use  of  brad  awl  and  screw-driver. 

20. — Driving  nails  horizontally. 

31. — Planing  boards  out  of  wind. 

33. — Use  of  knife  for  accurate  marking. 

38. — Making  dovetails. 

34. — Sharpening  tools.  , 

35  ) 

„g"  1^  Make  square  frame  with  locked  joints. 

37  ) 

2g'  )■  Make  square  frame  with  mortised  corners. 

39  ) 

20*  V  Make  square  frame  with  mitred  corners. 

31. — Preparing  stock,  sawing,  planing,  jointing. 

33.— Striking  out  stock  for  dififerent  portions  of  a  box. 

38. — Halving  sides  and  fitting  ends. 

34. — Putting  parts  together. 

35. — Smoothing  surfaces. 

36.— Fitting  hd  to  box. 

37.— Fitting  butts. 

38.— Fitting  lock, 

39  ) 

^g|  !■  Special  instruction  in  sharpening  tools, 

ART,  VOL  % Jl 
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The  courses  of  instruction,  and  the  methods  and  results  of  this  ex- 
periment in  adding  industrial  training  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
public  schools,  are  succinctly  stated  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Montclair  schools  in  a  letter  written  January  13,  1887 : 

SUPEEINTENDENT  SPAULDINa  REPORTS  THE  SUCOESS  OP  THE  EXPERIMENT. 

This  department  has  been  in  operation  nearly  five  years,  and  with  eminently  sat- 
isfactory results.  All  pupils  of  both  sexes  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  grammar 
grades  are  engaged  in  industrial  work. 

During  the  first  year  each  boy  receives  instruction  one  hour  a  week  in  the  devel- 
opment of  geometric  forms  with  pasteboard  cuttings,  and  also  in  clay  modelling. 
At  first  the  modeUing  is  confined  to  geometric  forms,  while  later,  fruit  and  other 
equally  difficult  pieces  are  attempted. 

During  the  second  year  the  boys  are  systematically  trained  two  hours  per  week 
in  the  use  of  carpenter  tools. 

During  the  third  year  the  boys  are  employed  in  wood  carving.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  boys  originate  their  own  designs  for  wood  carving. 

Wtdle  the  boys  are  in  the  workshop  the  girls  are  engaged  in  needlework,  imder 
the  supervision  of  the  regular  class  teachers.  In  the  beginning  the  girls  practice 
the  various  stitches  used  in  plain  sewing,  following  the  course  of  lessons  advised  by 
the  New  York  Industrial  Association.  After  about  a  dozen  different  stitches  have 
been  mastered,  work  .on  garments,  with  simple  cutting  and  fitting,  is  begun.  Later 
in  the  course  the  girls  embroider  patterns  upon  Unen,  momie  cloth,  etc.,  using  the 
various  stitches  of  ornamental  needlework  and  drawn  work.  The  designs  for  this 
work  are  for  the  most  part  original. 

A  special  instructor  is  provided  in  carpentry  and  wood  carving. 

The  shop  is  a  large  and  well-lighted  attic  of  one  of  the  school  buildings,  and  is 
furnished  with  two  dozen  sets  of  carpenter  tools  and  as  many  sets  of  wood-carving 
tools. 

The  chief  aim  in  this  industrial  work  is  disciplinary.  No  effort  is  made  to  produce 
salable  articles,  but  rather  to  provide  such  work  as  will  best  train  the  hand  and  eye. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  all  departments  of  the  school,  partly  with  a  view  to  repre- 
sentation, but  with  special  reference  in  the  higher  grades  to  decorative  designs. 

The  results  of  industrial  training  in  this  school  have  been,  so  far  as  observed, 
altogether  favorable. 

Very  respectfully, 

EANDALL  SPAULDING, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

HoBOKEN,  New  Jersey.  ^ 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Public  School 
Department  for  1885-86  *  show  the  status  of  drawing  and  industrial 
education  in  the  schools  of  the  city: 

DRAWING. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  prejudice  m  the  past  in  regard  to  this  braiich,  it 
now  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  di-awing  should  be  thoroughly  and  sys- 
tematically taught  in  our  schools.     Being,  as  it-  is,  the  very  foundation  of  most  of 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  School  Department  of  the  City  of  Hoboken  for 
the  year  ending  April  30,  1886,  submitted  to  the  Council  May  1,  1886.  Pi-epared  by 
David  E.  Rice,  Superintending  Principal.  Sudhaus  &  Erlenkotter,  printers,  74  Ful- 
ton Street,  New  York.    Pp.  84. 
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the  industrial  pursuits,  there  are  but  few  attending  our  schools  to  whom  a  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  will  not  be  of  practical  utility  in  the  business  relations  of  their 
life-work.  While  the  time  for  this  subject  is  limited  each  week  to  one  lesson  of  an 
hour's  length,  yet  commendable  progress  was  made  during  the  year,  with  prospects 
of  better  results  during  the  coming  year.  At  the  Industrial  Exhibit,  held  in  Stev- 
ens Institute  this  month,  a  general  selection  of  work  in  this  department  was  exMb- 
ited,  and  was  considered  by  competent  judges  to  compare  favorably  with  that  sent 
from  other  cities. 
Drawing  is  in  charge  of  a  special  teacher,  whose  salary  is  $1,000  a  year. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

During  the  month  of  June  last  the  late  lamented  General  George  B.  McClellan  in. 
augurated  a  movement  in  Hoboken  to  give  a  practical  test  to  the  use  of  industrial 
education  in  the  pubhc  schools.  The  movement  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  "Industrial  Association  of  New  Jersey."  The  Rev. 
Greorge  C.  Houghton  is  its  first  president.  It  is  fortunate  in  securing  the  advantage 
of  his  admittedly  superior  organizing  powers.  The  other  officers  are  residents  of 
Hoboken,  and  carry  into  their  work  an  intelligent  enthusiasm,  which  augurs  well 
for  the  success  of  the  movement.  Its  name  implies  that  its  efforts  are  not  to  be 
confined  to' Hoboken  alone,  but  to  aU  New  Jersey. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to  the  people  of  Hoboken  that  a  movement  in  which 
so  many  hopes  are  centred  should  originate  in  our  city. 

The  association  asked  for  the  co-operation  of  om:  school  authorities  to  introduce 
the  work  into  the  schools  in  its  simplest  form,  viz:  modelling  for  the  boys  and 
plain  sewing  for  the  girls. 

The  boards  of  education  readily  acceded  to  the  request,  the  understanding  being 
that  no  additional  expense  was  to  be  entailed  upon  the  very  limited  resources  of 
last  year's  appropriation.    The  experiment  has  had  its  trial  and  has  been  successful. 

The  association  provided  a  teacher,  and  has  conducted  a  class  in  nlodeUing  and  a 

^  class  in  sewing  in  each  school  during  two  days  of  each  week,  two  hours  being  taken 

up  each  day.    The  progress  has  been  marvellous.    The  enthusiasm  which  the  pupils 

carry  into  their  work  is  something  wonderful  to  behold,  when  we  remember  how 

adverse  pupils  generally  are  to  give  attention  to  their  studies. 

The  point  of  most  interest  to  practical  educators  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  solved 
by  our  experiment,  viz  :  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  teaching  of  the  other 
and  essential  studies  of  our  schools.  There  was  some  danger  that  it  might  distract 
the  attention  of  the  pupils  and  mar  that  progress  which  is  absolutely  indispensable 
in  our  schools.  We  are  able  to  say,  after  close  observation,  that  it  is  a  help  rather 
than  a  hindrance. 

The  short  time  employed  in  manual  training  is  looked  forward  to  as  a  recreation 
and  a  pleasure  rather  than  as  an  additional  burden  put  upon  their  minds;  one  and 
all  appear  to  enjoy  it,  and  seem  to  be  proud  of  their  work.  There  is  a  competition 
among  them  which  calls  out  their  best  efforts.  We  are  qmte  sure  that  the  study  of 
lines  and  the  necessary  calculations  in  their  work  develop  aptitude  for  studies 
which  are  germane  to  these  pursuits.  Of  course  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  our 
experiment  has  been  made  under  many  disadvantages.  Desks  in  a  school  room  are 
not  good  places  for  modelling.  The  material  used  soils  them  and  gives  considerable 
trouble  to  the  janitors.  The  sewing  can  be  conducted  with  more  success  in  the 
class  room,  the  ordinary  desk  affording  a  very  convenient  table  upon  which  to 
work. 

NEED  OF  INCREASED  FACILITIES. 

When  the  experiment  becomes  more  extended— as  it  must  or  be  abandoned- 
shops  properly  fitted  up  should  be  furnished. 
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How  this  is  to  be  done  is  a  matter  which  will  tax  the  pubUc  spirit  and  organizing 
resources  of  our  best  citizens.  In  the  year  1881  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey  (approved  March  24,  1881)  which  provides  that  in  case  $3,000  is 
raised  in  any  city,  town,  or  township  for  industrial  educational  purposes,  a  like 
sum  shall  be  paid  by  the  State.  If  some  method  were  found  to  take  advantage  of 
this  provision  we  might  have  the  shop  and  shop  equipments  which  ar«  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  work. 

Industrial  education  casts  its  shadow  before  it,  and  is  one  of  our  social  problems 
which  must  be  met  and  solved.  Practical  men  see  that  the  conditions  underlying 
the  labor  and  manufacturing  problems  of  our  country  have  changed  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  We  must  adapt  ourselves  to  the  changed  circumstances  or  get  badly 
worsted  in  the  battle  of  life.  During  the  day  and  evening  of  the  15th,  16th,  and 
17th  of  April,  of  this  year,  through  the  energy  and  management  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Industrial  Association  of  New  Jersey,  and  by  the  favor  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  we  have  had  an.  exhibition  of  the 
results  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country  in  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute. The  exhibition  was  opened  by  addresses  by  President  Greorge  C.  Houghton, 
Governor  Leon  Abbett,  State  Superintendent  of  Education  E.  O.  Chapman,  and 
School  Trustee  John  Eeid.  It  was  visited  by  our  best  citizens  and  by  distinguished 
professors  and  educators  from  aU  our  neighboring  cities.  The  work  was  critically 
and  carefully  examined  by  all,  and  was  pronounced  remarkable,  being  the  work  of 
children.  Considering  the  limited  time  since  we  commenced  it  in  Hoboken,  our 
schools  had  a  very  fair  exhibit,  and  did  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  others  from 
abroad.  It  is  understood  that  a  general  movement  in  the  direction  of  introducing 
industrial  education  in  the  public  schools  is  to  be  made  throughout  the  coming  year. 
Several  of  the  important  cities  and  towns  are  now  making  a  similar  experiment  to 
ours. 

The  following  is  the  report  made  by  Miss  N.  N.  Lowden,  the  teacher 
provided  by  the  "Industrial  Education  Association,"  of  the  two 
years'  work  in  the  public  schools. 

The  account  of  this  State  association  will  be  found  in  connection 
with  that  of  the  New  York  Association. 

MISS  lowdbn's  keport. 

Industrial  education  was  introduced  into  the  Hoboken  public  schools  in  Decem- 
ber, 1885.  Classes  were  then  formed  in  sewing  and  modelling.  One  class  of  girls, 
numbering  forty,  received  two  hours'  instruction  every  week  in  a  regular  system 
of  sewing  prepared  for  use  in  public  schools. 

They  commenced  with  the  first  principles,  and  were  carefully  and  slowly  led  on, 
step  by  step.  Not  only  were  they  taught  to  make  small  stitches  and  to  be  accu- 
rate, but  they  were  required  always  to  have  clean  hands  and  to  be  neat  about  their 
work. 

The  sewing  was  a  favorite  hour,  the  children  striving  earnestly  to  do  well,  and 
the  parents  also  taking  a  deep  interest. 

The  fourth  class  of  boys  was  selected  for  the  modelling,  and  this  was  also  success- 
ful. The  boys  were  trained  first  to  measure,  then  to  calculate  distances.  They 
were  required  to  make  square  after  square  according  to  given  measurements,  until 
their  eyes,  as  well  as  their  hands,  were  trained  to  judge  carefully  and  truly.  Then 
they  went  on  to  work  out  models  in  clay. 

When  the  classes  closed  in  May  the  progress  was  highly  satisfactory,  and  the 
work  had  afforded  a  change  and  a  rest  from  the  dull  routine  of  school  life,  while 
the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  brain  had  been  developed. 

In  October,  1886,  the  sewing  classes  were  recommenced,  arrangements  having 
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been  made  to  take  in  two  classes  in  every  school.  In  No.  1  school,  however,  three 
classes  were  formed,  the  teacher  of  the  class  who  had  heard  the  instruction  the 
previous  year  volim,teeruig  to  carry  out  the  work  in  her  room. 

The  class  that  commenced  last  year  is  now  progressing  wonderfully  well,  many 
of  the  children  being  very  expert,  and  all  continuing  to  be  greatly  interested. 

In  December,  the  pleasant  room  in  No.  4  school  having  been  completed,  the  model- 
ling classes  were  reopened,  and  wood  carving  added  to  the  instruction.  One  hour 
in  every  afternoon  is  devoted  to  the  former  p,nd  one  to  the  latter. 

The  room  has  been  conveniently  fitted  out,  and  two  long  pine  tables  aue  used  by 
the  modelling  classes. 

•  From  1  o'clock  until  2  twelve  boys  assemble,  the  best  four  boys  from  three 
classes,  as  this  class  is  intended  as  a  reward.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  induce  the 
boys  to  leave  at  3,  they  so  constantly  beg  for  a  fe«r  moments  longer. 

After  drawing  designs  they  carve  on  black  walnut,  ash,»and  oak;  smaU  boys  of 
eleven  proudly  taking  home  a  really  well^executed  piece  of  carving  for  the  approval 
of  their  parents.  Many  letters  have  been  received  from  fathers  requesting  that 
their  boys  might  join  this  class. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

In  Part  I  of  this  Eeport  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  drawing 
in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  is  recited,  and  extracts  showing  the 
interest  taken  by  President  Steel,  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education, 
in  the  subject  of  Industrial  Education,  are  given.  (See  Part  I,  pages 
13-30,  and  377-383,) 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  the  movement  during  the  succeed- 
ing years  is  similarly  shown  by  the  extracts  from  the  annual  reports, 
given  in  Appendix  P  to  this  volume.  i 

Philadelphia  long  differed  from  many  other  cities  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  its  public  school  system.  Its  schools  were  arranged  in  groups 
of  school  districts,  each  group  having  its  own  board  of  directors, 
elected  by  citizens  of  the  ward,  and'  practically  managing  its  own 
affairs.  There  are  some  thirty-one  such  groups,  or  "  sections,"  as 
they  are  called,  all  under  the  direction  of  the  general  city  Board  of 
Public  Education,  which  board  is  composed  of  one  member  from 
.  each  ward  of  the  city,  appointed  by  the  judges  of  court  of  common 
pleas  and  the -district  court,  and  holding  office  for  three  years.  The 
president  and  secretary  of  the  board  had  nominal  supervision  and 
"  control  of  the  schools,  but  they  were  engaged  in  private  business,  and 
had,  besides,  very  limited  authority  in  fact,  so  that  the  lack  of  some 
more  direct  authority  and  supervision  over  all  the  schools,  by  which 
they  could  be  brought  iuto  a  reasonable  degree  of  uniformity,  had 
long  been,  felt;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  matter  had  been  agitated 
for  some  years  that  the  change  was  effected,  and  it  was  decided  in 
1882  to  confer  ampler  power  upon  some  one  executive  ofificer,  and  to 
place  the  schools  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  a  city 
superintendent,  who  should  give  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  aided  by  one  assistant  superintendent. 
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A  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

In  1883  the  experiment  was  begun.  Mr.  James  MacAlister,  the 
distinguished  educator,  -who  had  been  for  some  years  superintend- 
ent of  the  city  schools  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  called  to  the  newly 
created  office  of  Superintendent  of  City  Schools  of  Philadelphia. 
He  was  given  a  force  of  four  assistant  superintendents,  instead  of 
the  single  assistant  first  proposed,  to  aid  him  in  the  great  task  of 
effecting  a  reorganization  of  the  public  schools  of  the  second  largest 
city  of  the  Republic.  *  * 

Mr.  MacAlister,  who  had  achieved  an  enviable  reputation  by  his 
work  in  Milwaukee,  was  wSll  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
zealous  advocates  and  promoters  of  the  introduction  in  all  public 
schools  of  industriar  art  drawing,  with  a  well-defined  purpose  of 
further  developing  a  broad  scheme  for  industrial  training.  These 
subjects  had  been  much  agitated  in  Philadelphia  in  connection  with 
the  Centennial,  and  subsequently  a  number  of  public-spirited  citizens 
had  made  praiseworthy  efforts  to  found  a  museum  and  art  classes  for 
the  development  of  technical  industrial  art  training. 

Drawing  already  had  som,e  foothold  in  the  public  schools;  sewing 
had  been  put  into  a  number  of  the  girls'  schools.  Mr.  Leland's 
efforts  in  teaching  "minor  arts"  to  children  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  and  the  school  officials.  President  Steel,  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education,  had  shown  a  ready  appre- 
ciation of  the  needs  of  some  forms  of  industrial  art  training;  while 
several  independent  schools,  more  or  less  artistic  and  industrial, 
were  busy  in  the  city.  All  these  indications  seemed  to  show  that  the 
times  were  most  propitious  for  the  coming  of  an  educator  so  well  fur- 
nished for  inaugurating  a  new  era  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

FIRST   REPORT   BY   THE   NEW   SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  the  first  official  report  made  by  Mr.  MacAlister,  as  the  Super- 
intendent of  City  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  issued  in  1884,  for  the 
year  ending  December  31, 1883,  after  reciting  his  official  action,  with 
the  reasons  for  the  changes  made,  he  deals  with  the  whole  subject 
of  industrial  education.  Such  extracts  from  this  very  instructive 
report  as  relate  to  the  rearrangement  of  schedules  and  modification 
of  methods  of  teaching  the  old  studies,  which  were  required  to  give 
opportunities  for  introducing  the  new  studies,  with  his  arguments 
in  favor  of  "  Industrial  Art  Drawing"  and  "Manual  Training,"  are 
given  in  Appendix  P. 

The  extracts  from  the  two  latest  published  official  reports  of  the 
City  Board  of  Education,  which  follow  here,  show  the  progress  of  the 
general  movement  towards  introducing  some  forms  of  industrial 
training  in  the  several  grades  of  schools,  as  set  forth  in  the  reports 
of  the  president  of  the  board,  Mr.  Steel,  and  as  shown  by  the  reports 
of  principals,  with  courses  of  instruction,  extracts  from  by-laws,  etc. 
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The.  school  year  and  the  calendar  year  coincide;  and,  as  the  pub- 
lished report  is  not  issued  till  nearly  a  year  after  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  the  latest  report  at  hand  is  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31, 1885. 

Since  his  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  in  his  first  official 
report,  referred  to  above,  the  Superintendent  has  made  but  brief 
reference  in  his  two  subsequent  reports  to  these  especial  topics. 

WHAT  IS  DONE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  "Industrial  Art  School"  is  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Leland's 
experiment,  since  adopted  by  the  city  and  made  a  public  school, 
Mr.  Lela,nd  having  returned  to  Europe  some  time  since.,  A  Manual 
Training  School  has  also  been  established  by  the  city,  the  account  of 
■which  will  be  found  with  the  schools  of  its  class. 

The  city  has  long  supported  a  number  of  night  schools.  The  report 
for  1885  records  45  of  them:  31  for  men  and  boys,  13  for  women  and 
girls,  5  for  both  sexes,  and  7  for  colored  men  and  women.  More 
than  6,000  pupils  attend  these  schools.  One  of  these  schools,  the 
Artisans'  Night  School,  already  noticed  in  Part  I,  seeks  to  do  for 
working  artisans  what  the  Franklin  Institute  and  Cooper  Union  do 
for  their  pupils.  Tn  1885  there  were  315  nunils  registered  in  this 
school,  representing  eighty  different  occupations.  The  pupils  are 
arranged  in  classes,  chiefly  with  reference  to-  the,  special  studies,  de- 
sired. All  the  work  is  done  with  reference  to  the  practical  everyday 
wants  of  the  students;  "the  problems  in  mathematics,  for  instance,  are 
given  to  such  calculations  as  their  trades  are  most  likely  to  require. 

The  mechanical  drawing  is  so  planned  that  either  a  model  should 
be  made  by  the  pupil  from  his  drawing  or  a  drawing  from  a  model ; 
.  free-hand  sketches  -of  solids  are  also  required,  and  a  few  lessons  in 
perspective  ^ven.  This  school  has  been  in  existence  since  1868,  and 
in  1885  had  a  record  of  a  total  attendance  of  7,300  students.  The 
councils  appropriated  a  little  over  $35,000  for  the  support  of  these  45 
night  schools  during  the  year. 

In. the  following  extracts  from  his  annual  report,*  after  the  first 
year  of  Superintendent  MacAlister's  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  Pres- 
ident Steel  is,  as  was  to  be  anticipated  from  his  previous  utterances, 
in  hearty  accord  with  the  new  educational  movement : 

-P^SIDENT'S  REPORT. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education : 

In  submitting  my  report  for  1884,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  con- 
gratulate the  Board  upon  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  every  department 

*  Sixty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  First  School 
District  o^  Pennsylvania,  comprising  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1884,  with  their  Accounts.  Philadelphia  :  Burke  &  McFetridge, 
printers,  306-308  Chestnut  street,     1885,     Pp.  370, 
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of  the  work.  In  no  previous  year  have  the  members  taken  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
afifau'S  of  the  schools,  or  devoted  themselves  vrith  more  energy  to  their  Improve- 
ment. Indeed,  so  much  has  been  accomplished,  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me 
to  compress  within  the  limits  of  this  report  any  just  statement  of  the  labor  which 
has  been  performed  or  the  results  which  have  been  obtained. 

DEPABTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  which  was  laid 
before  you  some  months  ago,  so  fully  sfet  forth  the  work  which  has  been  done  in 
his  department,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  mfi  to  make  any  extended  reference 
to  it  in  this  place.  There  are  two  or  three  mattejrs,  however,  to  which  it  seems 
proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board. 

The  most  important  task  undertaken  by  the  Superintendent  during  the  year  was 
the  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools.  He  has 
very  clearly  and  satisfactorily  stated  in  his  report  the  character  and  object  of  the 
changes  made.  The  chief  purposes  of  the  revision  were  to  break  up  the  mechanical 
routine  into  which  the  teachers  had  fallen,  and  to  substitute  rational  methods,  which 
should  lead  to  the  natural  development  of  the  child's  power.  Heretofore  the  larger 
part  of  the  teacher's  work  has  consisted  in  training  the  memory  of  her  pupils. 
The  learning  of  words  has  been  the  chief  business  of  the  chUd. 

THE  NEW  METHODS. 

The  aim  of  the  new  course,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  develop  ideas  in  Wie  minds  of  the 
ohildreh  by  means  of  contact  with  things.  The  fundamental  principle  underlying 
all  the  instruction  is  that  "the  teacher  should  proceed  from  the  near,  the  practical, 
the  real,  to  the  remote,  the  abstract,  the  ideal."  This  is  the  method  indicated  by 
nature  and  insisted  upon  by  every  recognized  authority  in  the  science  and  art  of 
education.  It  makes  education  grow  out  of  tiie  mental  constitution  of  the  child, 
and  aims  to  develop  its  faculties  in  such  a  way  that  additional  power  is  gained  at 
each  successful  step,  and  every  new^  gi-owth  confers  the  power  to  do  as  well  as  to 
think.  This  principle  puts  the  child  in  entirely  new  relations  to  the  school.  He  is 
required  to  get  his  knowledge  of  number  from  objects,  and  not  from  the  abstract 
symbols  which  represent  numbers.  In  speUing,  he  does  not  learn  long  columns  of 
disconnected  words  which,  represent  nothing  to  his  intelligence,  but  acquires  the 
ability  to  make  the  form  of  words  with  the  use  of  which  he  is  familiar.  His  read- 
ing does  not  consist  in  simply  repeating  words  and  sentences,  but  impUes  the  imder- 
standingof  the  thought  and  the  realization  of  the  sentiment  wliichlie  behind  them. 
His  drawing  is  the  representation  by  lines  of  things  which  he  sees  and  handles. 
The  object  lesson  is  a  means  for  unfolding  his  perceptive  powers,  and  the  lan- 
guage training  aims  to  cultivate  the  power  of  expressing  by  means  of  words,  first 
orally  and  then  in  writing,  the  ideas  which  are  derived  from  the  entire  range  of 
his  school  work  and  the  actual  experience  of  his  child-life. 

NEW  METHODS  APPROVED. 

Such  a  method  of  intellectual  training  commends  itself  to  the  common  sense  of 
every  person,  no  matter  how  limited  may  be  his  knowledge  of  the  teacher's  methods; 
and  if  faithfully  carried  out,  cannot  fail,  it  seems  to  me,  to  produce  better  results 
in  our  schools  than  those  heretofore  obtained.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  undeveloped  mind  of  a  young  child  can  be  taught  a  knowledge  of  any  subject 
by  making  him  repeat  the  words  in  which  this  knowledge  is  embodied.  The  chief 
function  of  the  educator  in  the  elementary  school  is  to  generate  mental  power,  to 
strengthen  the  faculties  by  exercise,  to  render  the  mind  receptive  of  knowledge  by 
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-  its  self -activity.  These  are  the  ends  which  the  new  course  of  instruction  under- 
takes to  accomphsh,  and  its  establishment  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools  places 
them  in  line  with  the  most  advanced  centres  of  educational  work  in  this  country. 

RESULTS. 

The  real  test  of  any  course  of  instruction,  however,  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
results  which  it  can  be  made  to  yield.  The  fewnionths  during  which  the  new 
methods  have  been  in  operation  have  not  afforded  sufficient  time  to  show  the  gen- 
eral outcome  we  have  a  right  to  expect ;  but  in  some  branches  a  marked  improve- 
ment is  already  visible.  The  progress  made  in  reading,  writing,  language,  and 
drawing  has  been  gratifying  in  the  extreme.  In  most  of  the  primary  schools  the 
little  children  write  well  with  pen  and  ink,  whereas  a  year  ago  many  schools  never 
got  beyond  the  use  of  the  lead  pencil,  and  in  some  cases  the  slate  work  was  the 
_  limit  reached.  The  reading  is  made  to  quicken  the  intelligence  and  cultivate  the 
hearts  of  the  pupils.  In  language,  the  teachers  themselves  have  been  surprised  at 
the  ease  with  which  the  little  ones  express  themselves  ;  and  the  drawing  is  begin- 
ning to  exhibit  that  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  which  is  its  chief  function  as  a 
branch  of  study  in  the  elementary  school.  In  arithmetic,  the  teachers  have  been 
slower  in  getting  hold  of  the  objective  system  of  instruction ;  but  wherever  the 
methods  have  been  properly  applied,  their  superiority  in  developing  correct  iddbs  of 
number  and  the  ability  to  deal  with  figures  have  been  fuUy  demonstrated.  From 
all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  operation  and  results  of  the  revision  thus 
far  made,  the  conviction  is  borne  in  upon  my  mind  that  a  great  work  has  already 
been  a-ccomplished,  and  that  we  may  safely  look  for  the  establishment,  in  due  time, 
of  a  sounder  and  more  practical  education  for  the  children  entrusted  to  our  care. 

It  is  needless  that  I  should  allude  to  the  difEculties  the  Superintendent  has  had  to 
overcome  in  effecting  these  changes  and  the  labor  yet  needed  on  his  part  to  work 
them  thoroughly  into  the  schools.  The  teachers  must  be  indoctrinated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  new  methods,  as  well  as  trained  to  use  them  in  the  school  room  ;  but  I 
believe  that  the  same  patient  and  earnest  endeavor  which  has  carried  the  work  thus 
far  will  bring  it  eventually  to  a  successful  issue. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

I  congratulate  the  Board  upon  the  success  which  has  crowned  its  efforts  during 
the  past  year  to  bring  the  public  school  education  more.into  harmony  with  the  social 
demands  of  the  time.  I  have  in  previous  reports  urged  the  importance  of  industrial 
training  as  a  part  of  general  education,  and  it  affords  me  heartfelt  satisfaction  to 
record  the  action  recently  taken  by  you  in  this  connection.  The  appropriations  so 
liberally  made  by  Councils  will  enable  the  Board  to  make  a  beginning  with  manual 
ti-aining  in  the  regular  school  curriculum.  I  am  not  prepared,  nor  is  this  the  place, 
to  point  out  just  how  the  start  should  be  made,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  Boai-d 
will  be  able  to  devise  some  plan  which  will  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  hand- 
training  in  connection  with  head-training.  The  main  object  should  be  to  give  the 
b,oys  of  this  city  such  an  education  as  shall  enlarge  their  capacity  for  usefulness  as 
members  of  society,  while  broadening  their  culture  as  hiunan  beings.  There  need 
be  no  fear  as  to  the  outcome  of  this  movement. 

NO  LONGER  AN  EXPERIMENT. 

Industrial  training  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  mere  experiment.  In  our 
own  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  schools  have  been  in  existence  for  some  time  in 
which  manual  training  is  racognized  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of  mental  training. 
We  shall  have  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  commencing  the  work  in  Phila- 
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delphia.  All  we  have  to.do  is  to  guard  against  making  a  false  step  at  the  outset.' 
A  wise  beginning  will  secure  the  approval  of  the  public  and  the  co-operation  of 
Councils ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  before  many  years  Philadelphia  will  be  able  to 
perfect  such  a  svstematic  com-se  of  industrial  training  for  her  chUdren  as  shall  en- 
hance her  advantages  and  opportunities  as  a  manufacturiug  centre,  while  elevating 
the  intellectual  and  moral  tone  of  the  community.  In  my  judgment,  no  step 
taken  in  connection  with  the  public  education  of  this  city  so  fully  indicates  the  lit- 
eral and  progressive  spirit  which  is  taking  possession  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  our  schools  as  that  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 

ADVENT  OF  A  NEW  ERA  IN  EDUCATION. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  education  of  every  civilized  coun- 
try is  about  to  undergo  important  modifications  in  the  direction  of  industrial 
training.  The  age  of  industrialism  has  come.  Our  intellectual  and  moral  ideas, 
our  social  and  political  life,  are  rapidly  changing  under  the  influence  of  this  new 
power  which  dominates  the  world.  The  schools  in  which  the  people  are  educated 
must  be  made  to  conform  to  these  conditions.  The  education  which  was  moulded 
by  the  influences  of  civilization  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  will  not  do  for 
the  living  present.  The  wealth,  the  power,  the  greatness  of  a  nation,  depend  in 
our  time  upon  its  productiveness  —  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  use  it  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing of  science,  of  art,  of  machinery,  of  raw  material.  Nothing  but  education  can 
give  it  this  power.  That  .country  whose  schools  are  organized  in  accordance  with 
the  forces  which  control  society  must  inevitably  take  the  lead.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  leading  nations  of  Europe  are  adding  technical  schools  to  their  educational  sys- 
tems as  eagerly  as  they  are  increasing  their  warUke  resources.  If  the  United 
States,  which,  above  all  other  nations,  is  devoted  to  the  triumph  of  the  peaceful 
arts,  is  not  to  lag  behind,  the  industrial  element  must  be  made  universal  in  the 
education  which,  with  so  Uberal  a  hand,  she  provides  for  all  the  people.  *  ** 

SEWING. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  girls  have  not  been  neglected  in  the 
desire  of  the  Board  to  provide  a  more  comprehensive  and  practical  education  for  the 
children  of  the  city.  Availing' itself  of  a  small  surplus  in  the  item  of  teachers'  sal- 
aries, an  experiment  with  sewing  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  the  girls'  schools  was 
begun  last  December.  Eleven  special  teachers  were  temporarily  engaged  and  de- 
tailed to  the  secondary  and  grammar  schools  of  nine  sections.  So  far  as  I  can  learn, 
the  trial  has  been  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  The  principals  of  the  schools  in 
which  the  instruction  has  been  given  express  themselves  as  highly  pleased  with 
the  results  so  far  obtained.  The  girls  have  enjoyed  the  work  and  have  made  steady 
progress  in  the  use  of  the  needle.  Their  parents  have  become  interested,  and  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  co-operate  in  the  movement.  No  interference  with  the 
other  studies  has  been  reported,  and  the  effect  of  the  sewing  lessons  in  retaining 
the  girls  in  school  has  already  been  felt.  Encouraged  by  these  facts,  the  Boai-d  has 
recently  taken  steps  to  extend  the  instruction  into  all  the  girls'  secondary  and  gram- 
mar schools  of  the  city.  This  will  require  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  sewing 
teachers,  and  it  is  to-be  hoped  that  the  funds  at  command  will  te  adequate  to  the 
additional  expenditure  that  will  be  needed.  I  must  refer  to  the  excellent  work  the 
Normal  School  is  doing  in  this  branch.  The  fact  that  sewing  has  been  so  success- 
fully taught  in  this  school  has  doubtless  been  of  great  service  m  connection  with 
the  larger  field  into  which  it  has  now  been  extended.  I  regard  the  action  of  the 
Board  in  this  whole  matter  as  deserving  the  warmest  approval,  and  it  wiU  certainly 
receive  the  most  cordial  support  from  the  public. 
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Tlie  following  extract  is  from  the  report  of  Mr.  George  W.  Fetter, 
principal  of  the  Grirls'  Normal  School : 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Departments  of  Sewing  and  Drawing  deserve  special  mention.  Some  very 
excellent  work  has  heen  done  in  these  departments.  An  exhibit  sent  to  the  "World's 
Exhibition"  at  New  Orleans  has  been  pronounced  by  good  judges  to  be  worthy  of 
much  praise.  The  average  time  given  to  sewing  is  one  hour  per  week  during  the 
first  three  years. 

»  The  first  year  the  material  is  furnished  the  pupils,  and  they  are  instructed  in  the 
simplest  kind  of  work,  preparatory  to  cutting,  fitting,  and  making  garments  and 
other  usefurarticles. 

The  second  year  the  material  is  brought  from  the  homes,  and  kept  in  the  school 
in  a  large  closet  prepared  for  the  purpose.     When  completed,  it  is  examined  by  the 
teacher,  and  if  satisfactory,  is  given  to  the  pupil  to  take  home. 
A  list  of  articles  made  by  Classes  B  and  C  during  the  year  is  appended: 

Aprons 148 

White  undergarments 106 

Underwaists 57 

Ladies'  white  skirts 26 

ladies'  flaimel  skirts , 23 

Ladies'  cashmere  sacques 4 

Ladies' chintz  wrappers. , 3 

Lady's  gingham  dress    , 1 

Ladies'  night  dresses , 9 

Ladies'  dress  waists 4 

Children's  garments 33 

Boys'  shirt  waists 7 

Men's  shirts 5 

Shoe-bags 4 

Hemstit^ed  pocket-Handkerchief  s 7 

Pillow-cases 59 

Pillow-shams , 5 

White  table-cloths,  hemmed 6 

Table-napkins,  hemmed 48 

Ladies'  flannel  sacques  . .    , 6 

Total . , 559 

One  hundred  and  sixty  young  ladies  draughted  to  their  proper  measurements  paper 
patterns  for  dresses,  by  which  they  can  make  their  garments  with  due  regard  to 
fitting  and  style, 

COOKING. 

It  is  deemed  a  proper  time  to  suggest.that  a  Department  of  Cooking  be  added  to 
the  school.  There  are  many  reasons  which  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  such  a  step. 
Few  women  go  through  life  without  finding,  at  some  period,  a  knowledge  of  cook-  ■ 
ing  not  simply  usefid,  but  absolutely  essential.  Nothing  tends  more  to  make  a 
home  happy  than  the  proper  supervision  and  preparation  of  well-cooked  and  pala- 
table food.  Most  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  will  become  heads  of  famiUes,  and  be 
compelled  to  superintend  and  perhaps  perform  many  of  the  operations  of  cooking 
in  the  household.  In  their  vocation  as  teachers  they  have  httle  time  or  opportunity 
to  gain  that  knowledge  requisite  to  the  performance  of  this  work^;  and  many  mothers 
finding  in  cooking,  as  in  sewing,  no  opportunity  of  instructirtg  their  daughters  in 
this  most  useful  of  the  domestic  arts. 
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The  following  extracts  from  tlie  latest  puUislied  annual  report  of 
the  PhiladelpMa  Board  of  Public  Education*  give  President  Steel's 
report  upon  the  state  and  progress  of  the  industrial  movement  in  the 
city  schools.  The  special  reports  of  the  Industrial  Art  School  Com-, 
mittee  and  of  the  Director  of  the  school  follow.  Extracts  from  the 
"by-laws  and  rules"  of  the  Board,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
Industrial  Art  School,  are  given;  also  the  "  rules  "  relating  to  other 
forms  of  industrial  education.  The  account  of  the  Manual  Training 
School  is  given  elsewhere.  '     • 

•    INDUSTRIAL  TKAINING 

The  advancement  made  by  the  Board  in  carrying  forward  the  work  cormnenced 
in  industrial  training  a  year  ago  has  been  so  rapid  and  extended,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  speak  of  it  with  the  detail  that  I  would  Uke.  The  most  important  step 
has  been  the  estabUshment  of  a  manual  training  school  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system.  This  action  of  the  Board  has  attracted  wide  attention  throughout 
the  countVy,  and  has  been  the  means  of  creating  a  larger  degree  of  interest  in  the 
school  system  of  Philadelphia  than  anything  heretofore  attempted  by  the  Board. 
To  our  sister  city — Baltimore — belongs  the  honor  of  having  first  organized  a  public 
school  of  this  kind,  but  Philadelphia  comes  next  in  order,  and  our  enterprise  is  oh 
so  much  larger  a  scale,  and  is  founded  on  so  much  broader  a  basis,  that  we  might 
well  claim  the  merit  of  originality  in  a  movement  which  seems  to  me  so  momen- 
tous to  the  pubUc  school  system  of  the  entire  nation.  The  character  and  objects  of 
the  school  have  been  so  fully  set  before  the  pubhc,  that  it  is  not  worth -while  for  me 
to  dwell  upon  them  in  this  place.  The  plan  was  carefully  considered,  and  the 
most  approved  features  of  the  schools  of  this  kind  in  other  cities — ^but  under  private 
management — were  incorporated  therein.  In  several  respects,  however,  om-  scheme 
of  training  and  instruction  varies  from  that  pursued  in  these  schools,  and  it  is 
believed  that  improvements  have  been  made  which  tend  to  render  it  better  adapted 
to  the  ends  for  which  it  has  been  instituted.  '  • 

THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  name — Manual  Training  School — only  partially  indicates  the  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  "the  education  it  seeks  to  bestow.  It  is  not  simply  a  school  for  hand-train- 
ing ;  it  includes  this  element,  w^hich  w^e  are  now  beginning  to  realize  has  been  too 
long  neglected,  but  includes  it  simply  as  a  part  of  the  symraetrical  development  of 
the  whole  being.  It  proposes  to  train  mind  and  body,  and  thus  affords  an  educa- 
tion which  is  at  the  same  time  more  complete  and  more  practically  useful  in  the 
business  of  life. 

The  school  as  organized  succeeds  the  grammar  school.  Pupils  who  have  finished 
the  grammar  school  studies  are  admitted  by  examination.  The  full  course  covers 
three  years,  and  includes  thorough  trainings  in  the  structure  and  application  of  the 
fundamental  tools,  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  instruction  in  the  Eng- 
-  lish  language,  mathernatics,  elementary  science,  general  history,  and  civil  govern- 
ment. Each  day  is  divided  into  six  periods,  three  of  which  are  given  to  the  literary 
branches,  one  period  to  drawing,  and  two  periods  to  shop  work.  This  is  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  time,  and  ought  to  produce  that  balance  of  mind  and  body  which  edu- 

*  Sixty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  First  School  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  comprising  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1885,  with  their  Accounts.  Philadelphia:  Burk  &  McFetridge,  print- 
ers, 306-308  Chestnut  street.     1886.    Pp.  416. 
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cational  reformers  have  been  seeking  from  the  first.  As  to  the  advantages  of  such 
a  course  of  training,  theoretically  as  well  as  practically,  it  seems  to  me  there  can  be 
no  question.  The  boy  who  goes  through  this  school  must  enter  upon  life  and  its 
duties  with  many  chances  in  his  favor,  and  ought  to  prove  a  more  useful  as  well  as 
successful  citizen.  I  congratulate  the  Board  most  heartily  upon  the  promising 
beginning  which  this  school  has  made,  and  predict  for  it  a  future  filled  with  good 
not  only  to  our  own  community,  but  to  other  cities  which  may  be  led  to  foUow  in 
our  footsteps. 

SEWING. 

The  instruction  in  sewing  has  been  carried  forward  with  great  success  during  the 
past  year,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  having  passed  the  experimental  stage.  The 
results  already  obtained  fully  justify  all  that  was  claimed  for  this  branch  of  training 
when  it  was  introduced  fifteen  months  ago.  So  %vell  has  the  system  of  instruction 
been  organized,  and  so  satisfactorily  has  the  teaching  been  conducted,  that  the 
approval  of  the  public  has  already  been  won. 

Instruction  is  given  to  aU  the  girls  in  the  secondary  and  grammar  schools — about 
35,000  in  round  numbers.  The  work  is  done  by  special  teachers,  who  are  distributed 
throughout  the  schools,  in  accordance  with  programmes  made  in  the  Superintend- 
ent's office.  Two  of  the  assistant  superintendents  —  Misses  Kirby  and  Haggen- 
botham — exercise  a  general  direction  over  the  instruction,  and  have  done  much 
towards  establishing  it  upon  a  satisfactory  basis. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  all  that  has  been  done  in  carrying  the  schools  along 
these  lines  of  improvement.  All  these  changes  have  been  introduced  with  care, 
the  Board  recognizing  the  wisdom  of  gradual  progress,  rather  than  the  hasty 
adoption  of  all  that  is  needed  to  make  our  schools  conform  to  the  highest  ideal  of 
public  education. 

Several  years  have  been  required  to  engraft  into  our  system  measures  that  were 
clearly  demanded  at  the  outset,  but  this  gradual  advancement  has  placed  these 
features  upon  a  firm  and  enduring  footing.  In  my  judgment,  however,  we  must 
not  pause  here;  we  have  made  a  good  beginning,  and  laid  the  basis  of  more  com- 
plete and  thorough  improvement.  I  beheve  it  is  now  time  for  the  Board  to  turn  its 
attention  to  the  first  stages,  and  to  conmience  the  reorganization  of  the  primary 
department,  taking  up  the  whole  subject  of  the  earliest  instruction  of  children  in 
the  school  room,  and  presenting  to  CouncUs  and  the  public  a  complete  system  of 
primary  training.  This  subject  embraces  so  much,  that  all  I  can  say  in  regard  to 
it  must  appear  superficial,  and  the  mention  in  this  report  of  some  of  the  features 
that  should  enter  into  such  a  course  of  instruction  must  be  considered  the  merest 
.  outline. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

First  to  be  urged  is  provision  for  training  children  of  less  than  the  present  school 
age — six  years.  That  the  average  child  now  wastes  or  mis-spends  the  years  from 
ihree  to  six  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  observed  the  influence  of  the  kinder- 
garten upon  the  development  of  the  few  who  have  been  privileged  to  receive  its 
training.  There  is  no  period  in  childhood  in  which  the  mind  is  more  active  and 
inquiring,  and  none  m  which  it  is  more  ready  to  receive  lasting  impressions  of  duty 
and  its  relations  to  its  fellows.  This  instruction  should  be  in  skilled  hands,  and 
must  be  confined  to  the  scope  and  methods  of  the  kindergarten.  The  statistics  of 
■  the  schools  show  that  a  large  number  of  children  from  necessity  leave  school  to 
earn  a  living  at  an  early  age,  and  to  these  the  sub-primary  or  kindergarten  schools 
would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit.  • 

Such  schools  cannot  be  established  by  private  enterprise ;  the  extent  to  which 
they  would  be  patronized,  and  the  necessity  for  trained  teachers,  etc.,  make  them 
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only  possible  as  part  of  a  great  public  school  system.  I  earnestly  urge  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  claiss  of  schools  as  part  of  our  system,  and  believe  the  money 
expended  would  be  a  most  profitable  outlay. 

IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Apart  from  the  enlargement  of  the  primary  department,  by  extending  it  to 
younger  children  by  means  of  the  kindergarten,  is  the  duty  of  improving  our 
primary  schools.  The  low  salaries  which  for  years  were  paid  to  the  teachers  in 
these  schools  placed  a  ban  upon  them,  and  put  them  outside  the  ambition  of  the 
ablest  teachers,  and,  as  schools  are  largely  a  question  of  teachers,  this  important 
department  of  work- has  greatly  suffered.  The  changes  made  in  salaries  some  years 
ago,  which  still  left  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  grammar  schools,  did  not  go 
far  enough,  and  should  be  further  amended  by  equalizing  the  pay  in  all  the  depart- 
ments. I  can  sea  no  reason  for  the  inequality  of  the  salaries  in  the  different 
departments  of  instruction.  The  serious  objection  to  making  the  compensation  to 
primary  and  secondary  teachers  less  than  that  paid  in  the  grammar  grades  is,  that 
it  reduces  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  former.  We  are  aU  aware  that  there 
are  able  and  faithful  .teachers  engaged  in  primary  and  secondary  work,  but  the 
effect  of  the  lower  salary  allowed  for  these  departments  of  service  is  to  drive  the 
more  desirable  instructors  into  the  grammar  grades. 

No  teacher  can  be  blamed  for  seeking  an  appointment  where  a  higher  reward  is 
to  be  had.  The  results  of  this  discrimination  against  the  primary  teachers  are  so 
patent,  that  it  is  needless  I  should  repeat  the  catalogue.  But  the  most  serious 
aspect  of  this  question  is  the  embargo  it  places  upon  every  effort  to  raise  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  young  children,  whose  education  is  certainly 
not  the  least  important  of  our  responsibilities. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  importance  of  laying  a  right  foundation  for  the  education  of  every  human 
being,  and  the  fact  that  out  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  attend  the  lower  schools 
many  never  go  beyond  their  Utaits,  are  statements  so  hackneyed,  that  they  are  apt 
to  be  disregarded.  But  this  does  not  diminish  their  impressiveness  as  reasons  for 
making  the  schools  where  these  multitudes  of  little  ones  are  found  certainly  as 
good  as  those  where  the  few  and  the  more  favored  portion  of  the  community  ai'e 
privileged  to  attend.  I  feel  free  to  say,  also,  that  the  duties  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  teachers  are  quite  as  weighty  as  those  of  the  teachers  in  what  are  techni- 
cally called  higher  grades  of  work. 

The  woman  who  is  entrusted  with  the  delicate  task  of  planting  the  seeds  of 
knowledge  in  the  tender  minds  of  the  young  needs  as  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  good  teacher  as  she  who  is  to  cultivate  the  flowers  which  good  nurture  will 
afterward  produce.  But  you  have  no  right  to  expect  this  if  you  offer  lower  in- 
ducements. *  *  *  Taking  into  consideration  the  special  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  improve  the  character  and  usefulness  of  the  primary  and  secondary  schools 
during  the  past  two  years,  I  desu-e  to  urge  upon  you  the  propriety  of  making  the 
compensation  of  all  assistant  teaichers  the  same,  no  matter  in  what  grade  of  work 
they  may  be  employed.  This  means,  of  course,  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  assist- 
ants in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools.  *  *  *  If  an  equality  of  salary  were 
established,  we  would  secure  a  more  equable  distribution  of  the  best  talent  and 
iQOst  approved  experience  throughout  the  school  system.  Teachers  would  seek 
positions  from  other  considerations  than  that  of  salary.  They  would  gravitate  to 
the  places  where  their  tastes  and  aptitudes  would  find  the  freest  play  and  the 
highest  satisfaction;  and  the  tone  and  quality  of  the  primary  instruction  would 
thus  be  strengthened  to  an  extent  which  nothing  else  can  permanently  secure.    The 
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marked  differences  between,  the  primary  and  grammar  school  instruction  would 
disappear,  and  a  fuller  measure  of  justice  would  be  meted  out  to  a  larger  number 
of  children  who  are  seeking  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  PEIMAEY  SCHOOLS. 

Lastly,  manual  training  should  be  made  part  of  the  primary  course.  Simple 
justice  to  children  demands  that  they  should  have  the  benefit  of-  this  truly  higher 
education.  Public  education  will  never  return  even  a  moiety  of  what  is  expected 
from  it  until  it  recognizes  the  cardinal  fact,  that  the  hand  was  created  to  be  the 
dexterous  ser  vant  of  the  mind,  and  that  upon  its  skill  rests  much  that  concerns  human 
happiness.  That  education  has  been  conducted  for  so  many  years  without  this 
kind  of  training  is  no  reason  for  its  continued  neglect ;  the  world  was  for  cen- 
turies without  any  attempt  at  public  instruction  of  any  kind,  and  the  necessity  for 
this  form  of  education  comes  to  us  in  these  later  years  with  all  the  force  that  the 
subject  of  public  education  presented  itself  two  centuries  ago.  Training  that  omits 
preparation  for  the  practical  duties  of  life  is  worse  than  defective  ;  it  is  false  and  mis- 
leading, and  if  erroneous  views  of  labor  exist  in  the  minds  of  young  people,  the 
system  of  education  which  their  elders  have  devised  is  greatly  responsible  for  it. 

If  the  institution  of  public  education  insists  that  the  intellectual  faculties  alone 
shall  be  cultivated  and  developed,  the  responsibility  lies  with  it  for  idle  and  unskilled 
hands,  and  for  the  tendency  to  "  live  by  our  wits,"  which  it  has  alone  cultivated. 
If  our  boys  grow  up  without  any  knowledge  of  the  pleasure  that  comes  of  work, 
the  delight  of  fashioning  and  producing  some  useful  thing  by  the  skill  of  the  hand, 
without  an  opportunity  of  learning  its  aptitude  for  the  great  industries  of  the  world, 
it  is  due  to  years  of  exclusive  mental  instruction  and  manual  neglect.  How  can 
the  choice  of  an  occupation  be  wise  and  manly  with  such  a  one-sided  education  ? 
Man's  growth  and  ultimate  excellence  were  insured  by  surrounding  him  with  the 
necessity  to  labor,  thus  making  it  a  means  of  development.  Our  system  of  educa- 
tion ignores  this  great  law,  and  attempts  to  prepare  youth  for  the  duties  of  life  by 
cultivating  but  one  part  of  their  nature. 

MUST  BE  TAUGHT  IN  ALL  THE  GRADES. 

Manual  training  must  be  made  universal,  so  that  every  hand  may  have  its  care, 
and  derive  from  it  whatever  its  faculty  of  appropriation  may  be.  Its  introduction 
into  higher  schools  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  pupils  of  those  institutions,  but  it 
must  be  carried  into  the  lower  grades  if  we  are  to  reap  the  moral  and  material  ben- 
efits it  is  capable  of  yielding.  Well-devised  systems  of  manual  instruction  for  young 
children,  in  connection  with  other  studies,  are  now  in  use  in  other  cities,  and  they 
are  not  only  practical  in  connection  with  our  present  course  of  study,  but  combined 
with  it  are  calculated  to  give  an  interest  and  vigor  to  school  life  which  is  not  pos- 
sible under  the  present  exclusive  attention  to  mental  work. 

I  am  convinced  that  with  the  kindergarten  established  as  part  of  our  system, 
and  manual  training  carried  through  our  first  eight  grades  of  study,  the  average 
scholar  would  be  better  prepared  and  developed  for  the  duties  of  life  than  is  now 
accompUshed  by  the  entire  course.  The  Board  should  take  measures  to  make  a 
beginning  with  this  kind  of  instruction,  so  that  it  may  be  tested  as  a  part  of  primary 
school  work  and  its  general  introduction  fairly  considered.    *    *    * 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ART  SCHOOL. 

'  The  adoption  as  one  of  the  public  .schools,  of  the  school  first  started 
by  Mr,  Leland  has  already  been  noted.    This  school  is  now  known 
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as  the  "Industrial  Art  School."  The  following  extracts  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  the  school  show  its 
development: 

BBPOET  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INDUSTRIAL  ART  EDUCATION. 

To  the  Board  of  Public  Education  of  the  First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania: 

Gentlemen:  The  Committee  on  Industrial  Art  Education  respectfully  submit  the 
annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Industrial  Art  School,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  that  institution  is  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition,  the  attendance 
being  much  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  interest  displayed  by  the  pupils  in  the 
several  departments  so  marked  as  to  be  almost  extraordinary.  The  discipline  of 
the  school  is  admirable,  the  instruction  practical  and  thorough,  and  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  satisfactory  in  the  highest  degree.  The  conunittee  note  with  great  pleas- 
ure a|nd  special  commendation  the  regularity  of  attendance.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception the  withdrawals  have  been  the  result  either  of  sickness,  removal,  or  other 
unavoidable  causes,  and  not  from  any  lack  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  to 
continue  their  studies. 

The  Committee  also  direct  the  attention  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  friends  of  pro- 
gfessive  education  generally,  to  the  teachers'  class  just  organized,  and  which  gives 
such  unmistakable  evidence  of  ultimate  advantage  to  the  public  schools  generally. 
Were  it  possible  to  offer  facilities  for  such  instruction  to  all  the  teachers  who  need 
and  desire  it,  the  benefits  would  be  very  great,  while  the  cost  would  be  comparatively 
small. 

Anticipating  increased  appropriations  as  the  quahties  and  advantages  of  the 
school  become  more  generally  understood,  your  Committee  Congratulate  the  friends 
of  education  upon  what  has  already  been  accomplished. 

A.  M.  Spangler. 

Saml.  T.  Child. 

Saml.  W.  Pennypackeb. 

Wm.  M.  Smith. 

Isaac  A.  Sheppard. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ART 
SCHOOL  (FOR  1885). 

pjidustrial  Art  School,  Fifteenth  and  Locust  Streets.] 

To  A.  M.  Spangler, 

Chairman  of  Committee : 

I  beg  to  report  that  since  the  opening  of  the  new  term,  in  September  last,  there 
has  been  very  marked  improvement,  not  only  in  regularity  of  attendance,  but  in  the 
notable  interest  displayed  by  the  pupils  in  the  several  departments  of  the  schoor. 
As  a  result,  there  has  been  gratifying  progress,  and  the  positive  assurance  given 
that  the  usefulness  of  the  school  has  been  largely  promoted  by  the  adoption  of  the  , 
regular  course  of  study,  the,  employment  of  a  full  corps  of  competent  teachers,  a 
well-devised  and  thoroughly  enforced  system  of  discipline,  and  a  superintendency 
praiseworthy  and  efflcient. 

The  only  falling  off  m  the  attendance  of  the  session  thus  far  was  during  the  pub- 
lic school  examinations,  when  a  number  of  the  pupils  were  necessarily  absent, 
though  the  list  of  absentees,  circumstances  considered,  was  not  large. 

Every  department  of  the  school  has  been  filled  to  its  fullest  capacity  for  effective 
teaching.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  with  the  Saturday  morning  classes,  a 
fact  which  becomes  the  more  significant,  and  displays  in  a  stUl  larger  degree  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies,  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  give  up  a 
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very  material  portion  of  their  regular  weekly  holiday  in  order  to  secure  the  Bene- 
fits of  the  school. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  term,  purchases  of  materials,  tools,  etc.,  have  been 
made  to  an  extent  that  has  permitted  an  enlargement  of  the  modelling  and  wood- 
working departments,  though  there  is  room  for  a  moderate  additional  outlay,  in 
order  that  the  wants  of  the  departments  named  may  be  adequately  met.  Accom- 
modations have  thus  been  provided  for  twenty-five  more  pupils,  without  any  extra 
expense,  save  for  materials,  which  will  be  very  light. 

Those  improvements  having  equalized  the  three  divisions,  we  are  now  enabled  to 
rotate  the  classes  each  month,  beginning  with  March;  thus  enabling  every  pupil  in 
the  school  to  receive  instruction  during  the  year  in  each  branch,  namely:  three 
montljg  in  designing,  three  months  in  modelling,  and  three  months  in  wood  carving 
and  general  wood  working.     The  changes  are  made  monthly. 

The  metal-working  class  meets  on  Saturday,  but  the  facilities  for  imparting  in- 
struction in  that  department  are  so  limited — the  plant  being  wholly  inefficient-— 
that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  it  part  of  the  general  course  of  instruction 
for  aU  pupUs.  If  Councils  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  enlarge  the  appropriation  for 
the  school  next  year,  I  would  recommend  an  increase  of  the  plant,  not. in  brass 
working  only,  but  also  for  the  providing  of  the  needful  took  and  machinery  for  a 
wrought-iron  and  forging  department.  This  last-named  branch  will,  I  feel  very 
confident,  eventually  be  given  the  preference  over  almost  any  other  (in  metal)  for 
the  advancement  of  hand-culture. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  operations  in  forging  and  shaping  Ught  wrought  iron  are 
of  special  value  in  industrial  training,  as  well  as  in  the  education  of  the  eye,  they 
bringing  the  eye  and  the  judgment  constantly  into  active  exercise. 

THE  teachers'  CLASS. 

One  of  the  most  recent,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting,  feat- 
ures of  the  Industrial  Art  School  is  the  teachers'  class,  organized  on  the  13th  of 
February  of  the  present  year.  An  appropriation  of  $1,000  by  Councils  enabled  the 
Committee  to  establish  a  class  of  one  hundred  scholars,  composed  entirely  of  teachers 
in  the  pubUc  schools  who  desired  to  become  familiar  with  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  free-hand  drawing  and  modelling  in  clay  as  taught  in  the  school,  in  order  to 
better  quaUfy  themselves  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  instructors.  There 
were  two  hundred  and  thirty  applicants  for  admission.  It  is  very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  appropriation  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  committee  to 
provide  instruction  for  all  the  teachers  who  apphed.  It  is  hoped  that  as  the  many 
advantages  the  public  schools  will  derive  from  this  novel  coiu:se  of  instruction  are 
understood  and  d,ppreciated  Councils  will  be  induced  to  provide  the  means  for  the 
needed  increase  of  facilities. 

The  teachers'  class  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  entu-e  class  of  one  hundred 
first  receives  a  lesson  on  design  with  blackboard  illustrations,  which  occupies  some 
twenty  minutes,  the  remainder  of  the  session  being  then  devoted  to  practice. 
Sixty  of  the  teachers  remain  in  the  drawing-room  under  the  instruction  of  com- 
petent teachers,  while  forty,  under  an  equally  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  engage  in 
clay  modelling.  The  pupils  of  that  class  wUl  be  rotated  from  room  to  room  once  in 
each  month. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  marked  interest  of  the  adult  pupils  who  compose 
this  class  in  the  work  assigned  them,  though  the  same  spirit  appears  to  animate  all 
of  the  classes.  Already  many  of  the  teachers  have  admitted  that  they  not  only 
greatly  enjoy  their  studies,  but  find  in  the  newer  and  more  advanced  method  of 
instruction  in  vogue.in  the  school  great  improvement  upon  the  old  methods. 
ART,  VOL.  2 13 
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ATTENDANCE. 


The  following  statistics,  furnished  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  Robins,  superintendent  of  the 
school,  show  the  attendance  during  the  term  commencing  September  33,  1885,  to 
February  H,  1886,  inclusive : 


Tuesday. 

Thursday. 

Saturday. 

Boys 

71 
79 

93 

18 

'  '.O 

Girls 

55 

150 

161 

LAn> 

TotaJ,  436  scholars. 

February  13,  1886. 


Total  attendance,  Tuesday 163 

Total  attendaiice,  Thursday 164 

Total  attendance,  Friday 156 

■   Total  teachers,  Saturday 100 

Total 583 

On  the  13th  of  February,  the  teachers'  class  having  been  organized,  it  became  nec- 
essary to  transfer  the  sessions  of  the  Saturday  morning  class  of  boys  and  girls  to 
Friday  afternoon.  The  present  sessions  of  -the  school  are  therefore  as  follows : 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  afternoons,  from  half-past  2  to  half -past  4  o'clock, 
for  school  children ;  Saturday  morning,  from  10  to  13  o'clock,  for  public  school 
teachers. 

The  children's  classes,  respectively,  are  divided  as  follows: 

<-        Designers 80 

Modellers. . . ; 40 

Wood  working 40 

Metal  working 15 

Teachers'  class. 

Designers 60 

Modellers 40 

J.  LIBERTY  TADD, 

Director. 

COUBSB  OF  INSTETJCTION  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OP  INDUSTRIAL  AET  (OPEN  TO  GRAMMAIS 

School  Pupils), 
drawing  and  design. 

1.  Free-hand  drawing  and  the  making  of  designs  for  the  attainment  of  x  proficiency 
in  linear  drawing  and  simple  washes. 

8.  Designs,,  in  every  case  to  be  original,  and  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in 
wood,  metal,  clay,  wall-paper,  fabrics,  etc. 

3.  Drawing  of  meanders  and  intervolutions,  in  combination  with  set  figures. 

4.  Working  designs  in  monochrome,  for  training  the  pupils  in  handling  the 
brush. 

5.  Lectures  and  blackboard  demonstrations  on  the  structure  and  meaning  of 
ornament  and  design. 

6.  The  importance  of  designing  for  some  purpose  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view 
and  the  pupil  to  be  required  to  produce  work  to  be  applied  to  material. 
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MODELLING. 

1.  How  to  temper  the  clay,  keeping  moist,  wedging,  etc. 

2.  Training  in  the  xise  of  tools. 

3.  Modelling  in  low  and  high  relief  from  oasts. 

4.  Modelling  in  low  and  high  relief  from  original  designs. 

5.  Modelling  on  the  round  surface,  incised  work,  shaping  vessels,  etc. 
'  6.  Modelling  from  casts  of  portions  of  the  human  figure. 

WOOD  CAEVING. 

1.  Instruction  in  the  use  and  care  of  tools. 

2.  The  transferring  of  designs. 

3.  Low  and  high  relief,  carving  in  soft  and  hard  woods,  bosses,  scrolls,  mould- 
sinking. 

4.  Carving  enrichments  for  cabinet  work,  panels,  etc. 

CAKPENTER  AND  JOINERY  WORK. 

1.  Use  and  care  of  tools. 
3.  Fundamental  processes: 

Sawing— rip  and  cross-cut  saw. 

Planing  surfaces,  chamfering,  nailing,  •  boring  with  brace  and  bits,  planing 
and  squaring,  making  of   glue  joints,  making  of  tenons  and  mortices, 
sand  papering. 
AU  work  to  be  done  from  working  drawings  on  scale,  made  by  the  pupils. 
3.  Construction: 

Typical  articles  to  be  constructed  by  the  pupils  from  working  drawings  on 
scale. 

METAL  WORK. 

1.  Use  and  care  of  tools. 

2.  Use  of  blast,  forge,  anvU,  snarling  tools. 

3.  Making  and  caring  for  cement. 

4.  Annealing  and  tempering. 

5.  The  shaping  of  vessels,  placques,  etc.,  from  sheets  of  metal  by  hammering. 

6.  Drawing  and  graving  the  design  on  flat  and  curved  surfaces. 

7.  Embossing  and  chasing  on  the  flat  and  curved  surfaces. 

8.  Working  on  cement. 

Duties  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Art  Education. 

I.  They  shall  have  the  general  direction  of  the  Industrial  Art  School,  shall  visit 
the  school  as  often  a^  necessary,  keep  regular  minutes  of  then-  proceedings,  and 
report  annually  the  state  of  the  school.  They  shall  nominate  to  the  Board  teachers 
who  shall  be  needed  in  the  school,  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  shall  recommend  to  the 
Board  a  suitable  person  to  flU  the  same. 

II.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  provide  such  a  course  of  in- 
struction and  training  in  the  Industrial  Art  School  as  shall  practically  realize  the 
Special  objects  of  the  school,  which  course  of  instruction  shall  first  be  reported  to 
and  approved  by  the  Board,  and  to  make  aU  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
propernianagement  of  the  school.    *    *    * 

conditions  of  admission  to  industrial  art  school. 

I.  Admission  to  the  Industrial  Art  School  shaU  be  limited  to  the  pupils  of  the 
grammar  grades.  No  pupils  shall  be  received  except  upon  the  understanding  that 
they  are  to  attend  fgr  at  least  a  full  term, 
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II.  Applications  for  admisaion  may  be  registered  with  the  Committee  on  Indus- 
trial Art  Education,  and  admissions  shall  be  mad6  as  vacancies  occur.  The  na'iiea 
of  pupils  desirous  of  continuing  in  the  Industi-ial  Art  School  must  be  renewed  each 
term,  and  must  be  sent,  together  with  the  names  of  new  applicants,  to  the  Commit- 
tee, by  the  principals  of  the  several  schools,  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  of  the 
term. 

III.  No  pupils  shall  be  admitted  except  upon  the  written  applications  of  their 
parents  or  guardians,  and  certificates  from  the  principal  of  the  sjhool  to  which 
the  pupils  belong,  testifying  to  then-  good  conduct  and  regular  attendance. 

IV.  In  admitting  pupUs  to  the  Industrial  Art  School,  the  quota  of  each  school 
shall  be  one  pupil  for  each  grammar  division,  including  the  senior  classes,  and  appU- 
cants  shall  be  admitted  from  each  school  in  the  order  of  their  standing  in  drawing. 
Vacancies  caused  by  schools  not  sending  then-  fuU  quotas  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  other  schools  according  to  the  average  standing  in  drawing  of  all  the  appUcants. 

V.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  director  of  the  Industrial  Art  School  to  keep  the 
principals  of  the  schools  to  which  the  pupils  respectively  belong  regularly  informed 
of  their  presence  at  the  Industrial  Art  School. 

VI.  Pupils  shall  not  receive  demerits  of  any  kind  in  the  schools  to  which  they 
respectively  belong  on  account  of  their  attendance  at  the  Industrial  Art  School  ;  but 
absence  from  the  latter  shall  be  charged  against  them  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  school  to  which  they  belong.  > 

VII.  Pupils  who  shall  be  absent  two  consecutive  sessions,  or  three  sessions  in  any 
one  month,  unless  then-  absence  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  their  parents  or 
guardians,  shall  forfeit  then-  seats  in  the  school.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  director 
of  the  Industrial  Art  School  to  notify  the  principal  of  the  school  to  which  the  pupils 
respectively  belong,  that  theu-  names  have  been  stricken  from  the  roll. 

VIII.  Certificates  shall  be  granted  to  pupils  who  finish  the  whole  course  of  study 
and  execute  original  designs  in  clay,  wood,  or  metal  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Committee. 

Duties  op  the  Committee  on  Grammar,  Secondary,  and  Primary  Schooi£. 
*****  *  * 

STUDY  OF  SEWING. 

III.  The  Committee  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  study  of  sewing  in  the 
schools  ;  shall  define  the  hours  to  be  devoted  to  it ;  and  shall  furnish,  through  the 
Committee  on  suppUes,  all  material  and  articles  needed  for  it. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  THE  POSITIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OP  SEWING. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  examine  into  and  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  candidates  for  the  positions  of  teachers  of  sewing.  After  such  examination, 
the  Committee  shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Qualification  of  Teachers  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  may  be  considered  competent,  and  the  latter  committee 
shall  thereupon  issue  certificates  of  qualification  to  such  persons.   ' 

ALL  TEACHERS  OF  SEWING  MUST  HAVE  CERTIFICATES. 

No  person  shall  be  appointed  as  teacher  of  sewing  in  the  public  schools  who  does 
not  hold  the  proper  certificate  of  qualification.     • 

MAEYLAND,  CITY  OF  BALTIMORE. 

An  account  of  the  Manual  Training  Scliool  of  this  city,  to  which 
frequent  reference  has  been  made,  will  be  found  in  connection  with 
those  of  the  similar  schools  in  other  cities.     A  recent  preliminary 
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meeting,  lield  in  Baltimore,  June  33,  1887  (reported  in  Baltimore 
Sun,  June  24, 1887),  with  a  view  to  tlie  establishing  of  an  "  Industrial 
Education  Association,"  on  the  plan  of  the  vigorous  association  in 
New  York,  brought  together  the  leading  citizens  and  educational 
ofiBicials  and  heads  of  various  public  and  private  institutions  in 
which  either  artistic  or  industrial  training  was  given.  Addresses 
were  tnade  and  concise  reports  oi  the  work  of  the  several  institu- 
tions were  presented. 

The  occasion  affords  an  unusual  opportunity  of  getting  in  one  view 
•  a  glimpse  of  the  various  educational  instrumentalities  set  on  foot  by 
the  benevolent  inhabitants  of  a  large  city. 

Professor  Eemsen,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  presided,'and  gave 
a  most  interesting  summary  of  the  laboratory  work  and  of  the  work 
in  drawing  -undertaken  in  the  University.  Hon.  John  T.  Morris, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools  of  Balti- 
more, gave  a  succinct  history  of  the  founding  and  success  of  the 
Manual  Training  School,  and  spoke  in  detail  of  the  present  indus- 
trial work  given  in  the  other  public  schools,  and  of  the  plans  of  the 
Board.    Extracts  from  this  part  of  his  address  will  be  given  later. 

Joseph  M.  Gushing,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Maryland  Institute, 
gave  a  clear  statement  of  the  scope  of  the  varied  artistic  and  tech- 
nical instruction  afforded  in  the  several  schools  and  classes  of  the 
Institute.  A  paper  by  Professor  M.  A.  Newell,  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Education  and  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  was 
pead  by  Dr.  Richard  O.  Grady,  formerly  director  of  the  Manual 
Training  School.  This  paper,  as  it  relates  to  the  public  school  train- 
ing in  the  State  schools,  is  given  later. 

Mr.  Joshua  Levering,  President  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  an  in- 
stitution for  youth  akin  in  its  purpose  and  the  training  given  to 
the  McDonogh  School,  made  a  statement  of  the  educational  work 
and  plans  of  the  managers.  The  studies  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
primary  and  grammar  grade  schools  of  the  city;  while  five  hours 
each  day  are  given  by  each  boy  to  industrial  training.  Eventually 
it  is  hoped  to  erect  a  thoroughly  equipped  Manual  Training  School. 
In  this  institution,  however,  unlike  the  training  proposed  in  public 
schools,  the  aim  is  to  teach  practically  some  definite  trade  or  occu- 
pation, by  which  the  boy  can  earn  his  living.  This  has  been  done 
with  great  success. 

Mr,  Joseph  Merrifield,  secretary  of  the 'Board  of  Managers  of  that 
institution,  represented  the  Manual  Labor  School,  where  the  boys  are 
given  elementary  instruction  in  farming  and  mechanics.  An  inter- 
esting statement,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Henry  Stockbridge,  President  of 
the  Decorative  Art  Society,  was  read  by  Professor  Fuchs,  principal 
of  the  Art  Schools  of  the  Maryland  Institute.  This  paper  will  appear 
elsewhere  in  the  subsequent  account  of  this  society. 
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Dr.  R.  H.  Goldsmith  in  charge  of  the  St.  M.ary's  Industrial  School 
for  Boys,  a  Oatholic  reformatory  institution,  incorporated  in  18C6, 
"to give  boys  moral  training,  a  good  English  education,  and  to  teach 
them  trades,"  gave  a:?,  account,  with  statistics,  of  the  success  attend- 
ing their  efforts  in  transforming  idle  hoys  into  industrious,  intelli- 
gent producers. 

Mr.  William  A.  Wisong  spoke  for  the  Henry  Watson  Children's 
Aid  Society,  chartered  February  14,  1862,  to  gather  up  homeless 
children  and  provide  for  them  homes  in  the  country;  given  Mr. 
Watson's  name  in  1872,  because  of  an  endowment,  by  that  gentle- 
man, of  $100,000.  Instriiction  in  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine 
and  in  cutting  and  making  of  garments  is  given.  Thousands  of 
children  and  women  have  been  taught  here. 

Dr.  J.  Carey  Thomas  represented  the  Friends'  Gospel  Mission, 
which,  begun  more  than  twenty  years  ago  as  a  boys'  meeting,  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  was  soon  supplemented  by  a  girls'  sewing  school 
on  Saturdays,  and  finally  a  cooking  school  was  added.  Many  hun- 
dreds have  been  taught  in  these  classes. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  meeting  is  here  given  as  an  illustration  of 
the  co-operation  that  may,  and  often  in  this  country '  does,  exist 
between  public  officials  and  private  benevolent  citizens  in  their 
struggle  against  a  common  evil. 

In  the  continual  contest  against  ignorance  and  idleness  which 
must  be  successfully  waged  if  our  forms  of  ciAdlization  are  to  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  a  free  Republic,  no  aid  is  to  be  rejected.  Still  this 
very  meeting,  in  which  the  representatives  of  these  admirable  pri- 
vate institutions  took  part,  furnishes  a  strildng  proof  that  the  united 
force  of  the  community  is  needed  to  successfully  combat  public  evils 
or  to  meet  public  needs.  If  industrial  training  is  of  the  specific 
virtue  claimed  for  it  by  its  friends,  it  will  sooner  or  later  inevitably 
become  a  part  of  public  systems  of  ediication,  very  possibly  in  forms 
and  to.  an  extent  for  which  even  its  advocates  are  not  yet  prepai'ed. 
Such  parts  of  the  address  by  President  Morris  are  given  as  show  the 
present  situation  of  Baltimore  schools  in  all  that  relates  to  industrial 
training,  together  with  the  brief  paper  by  Professor  Newell,  showing 
what  has  long  been  and  is  now  being  done  in  the  State  Normal  School. 
As  educators  are  generally  aware,  the  new  departure  in  education 
has  no  more  zealous  or  able  advocate  than  the  distinguished  State 
Superintendent  of  Maryland. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools 
of  Baltimore  City,  said  :  "  During  the  past  fifty  yeai-s  the  public  schools  have  fur- 
nished the  principal  iiart  of  the  education  of  our  citizens.  In  their  etirly  history 
they  were  weak  and  unpopular,  because  they  wore  regai-ded  as  a  public  ohai-ity, 
and  free  education  was  deemed  a  doubtful  experiment.  But  these  eai-ly  prejudices 
bave  long  since  passed  away,  and  now  free  instruction  is  recognized  as  an  obliga- 
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Mon  due  by  the  Government  to  the  public.  *  *  *  Whilst  some  effort  has  been 
made  by  a  few  persons  to  limit  the  instruction  to  elementary  education,  it  is  gratify* 
ing  to  know  that  these  efforts  have  failed)  andpubUc  sentiment  has  demanded  that 
every  grade  of  instruction  should  be  embraced  in  tlie  cm-riculum  of  the  pubUc  schools. 
Tlie  true  policy  of  the  State  is  to  establish  and  support  by  public  taxation  such  a 
system  of  free  schools  as  will  produce  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  whole  community 
and  this,  can  be  most  successfully  done  by  furnishing  instruction  in  every  depart^ 
ment  of  useful  knowledge,  so  that  the  pupils  shall  be  prepai-ed  to  perform  their 
duty  to  the  community  in  whatever  sphere  they  may  be  called  to  act.  During  the 
past  few  years  there  has  been  a  grpwing  complaint  that  the  instruction  in  the 
schools  has  not  been  sufficiently  practical,  and  that  too  little  attention  is  given  to 
industrial  training  of  the  pupils.  If  this  is  so,  then  undoubtedly  it  is  the  duty  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  schools  to  correct  the  existing  evil  and  do  whatever  may  be 
necessary  to  secm:e  the  desired  results." 

President  Morris  then  gave  a  brief  recital  of  the  preliminary  steps 
taken  in  regard  to  establishing  the  Manual  Training  School,  followed 
by  a  similar  account  of  its  history,  concluding  thus  : 

The  pm-pose  of  this  kind  of  instruction  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  trade  and 
mechanical  employments,  and  at  the  same  time  to  recognize  the  value  of  intellec- 
tual discipline,  and  thus  by  a  parallel  course  of  instruction  to  train  the  hand  and 
head.  The  general  result  will  be  an  increasing  interest  in  mechanical  industries 
and  practical  arts,  more  intelligent  workmen,  more  successful  manufacturers,  and 
more  useful  citizens. 

It  will  be  seen  by  what  follows  that  drawing  is  the  only  form  of 
industrial  training  in  the  city  schools;  but  it  also  appears  that  the 
School  Board  is  fully  alive  to  the  desirability  of  extending  industrial 
training,  in  the  elementary  schools  and  to  give  to  girls  equal  advant- 
ages to  those  now  given  to  boys  of  high  school  grade. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAHJING    FOB  GIRLS. 

Whilst  the  boys  of  the  public  schools  have  been  provided  with  the  opportunity  of 
manualeducation,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  Uke  promise  has  been  made  the  girls. 
The  Board  of  Commissioners  fully  appreciates  the  obligation,  but  has  not  been  able 
to  obtain  the  required  authority  from  the  City  Council  to  introduce  sewing  into 
the  schools.  A  special  effort  was  made  last  year  by  petition,  showing  the  value 
and  importance  of  giving  this  kind  of  instruction  to  the  girls,  but  the  City  Council 
declined  to  take  formal  action  in  the  matter,  and  thus  the  Board  is  prevented  from 
performing  a  plain  duty  to  a  large  class  of  pupils.  Similar  instruction  is  given 
in  the  public  schools  of  other  cities  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study,  and  the 
teachers  report  that  the  benefits  resulting  from  it  ai-e  apparent  in  the  children's 
clothing  in  school  and  are  felt  and  appreciated  in  many  homes.  The  cost  of  this 
instruction  is  small,  and  no  better  investment  of  public  money  could  be  made. 
Though  this  kind  of  instruction  may  not  have  been  within  the  original  scope  of 
oiu-  system  of  instruction,  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  included,  if 
it  can  be  made  useful  to  the  children.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  value  as  a  part 
of  female  education,  and  this  is  generally  admitted  by  its  introduction  in  private 
as  weU  as  pubUc  schools.  Many  pupils  may  never  have  the  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing the  knowledge  at  home,  and  must  therefore  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  what  is 
indispensable  to  every  woman,  whatever  her  circumstances  may  be.  The  earnest 
action  of  tliis  association  in  belialf  of  this  important  branch  of  industrial  education 
may  induce  the  City  Council  to  give  the  necessary  authority  to  the  Conmiissioners 
to  introduce  sewing  in  the  schools  during  the  coming  year. 
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DRAWING. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  all  the  public  schools,  under  the  direction  of  special  teach- 
ers, assisted  by  the  regular  teachers.  It  is  impossible  to  accomplish  aU  that  is  de- 
sired in  tliis  important  branch  of  industrial  education  in  consequence  of  the  Umited 
time  given  to  instruction.  The  subject  is  now  receiving  the  earnest  consideration 
of  the  Board  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  arrangement  will  be  made  at  an  early  day 
by  which  better  results  wUl  be  secured. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The  Board  has  also  considered  the  subject  of  organizing  kindergartens  as  a  part 
of  our  system,  and  application  has  been  made  to  the  City  Council  for  authority,  and 
the  necessary  appropriation  to  sustain  them.  The  plan  proposed  was  to  establish 
four  schools  of  this  character— one  in  each  section  of  the  city— and  to  select  experi- 
enced teachers  for  their  direction.  No  action  has  been  taken  on  our  application, 
and  the  Board,  therefore,  has  no  power  or  means  to  establish  these  schools.  It  is 
regretted  that  the  importance  of  this  system  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  those  on 
whom  we  are  dependent,  and  again  it  seems  proper  to  invoke  the  aid  of  this  asso- 
ciation, asking  those  in  authority  to  furnish  the  means  to  establish  and  sustain  the 
kindergarten  as  a  part  of  our  school  system.  The  teachers  in  charge  of  these  schools 
say  that  they  promote  the  physical  health  of  the  children,  quicken  the  faculties, 
cultivate  habits  of  neatness,  cleanliness,  industry,  and  kindness,  and  that  these 
refining  influences  extend  even  to  the  parents.  There  is  a  large  number  of  children 
in  our  city,  under  the  school  age,  who  would  be  benefited  by  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion, and  it  is  our  duty  to  renew  the  effort  in  their  behalf. 

It  is  impossible  to  fully  or  fairly  present  the  subject  of  industrial  education  in 
connection  with  our  pubhc  schools  in  a  brief  paper,  limited  to  a  few  minutes  in 
length,  and  much  must  therefore  be  reserved  for  future  discussion,  when  we  are 
endeavoring  to  reach  practical  results. 

Professor  Newell's  paper,  read  by  Dr.  Richard  Grady,  follows : 

STATE  NORMAL    SCHOOL  METHODS. 

The  state  Normal  School  has  not  been  able  to  do  much  for  the  industrial  education 
of  its  students.  Founded  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  its  curriculum  is  to  a 
certain  extent  limited  by  the  ideas  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  and  industrial 
education  as  now  understood  was  then  hardly  thought  of.  Still  something  has  been 
done  practically  as  well  as  theoretically.  At  the  foundation  of  all  tecTmical  educa- 
tion lies  a  knowledge  of  drawing.  The  first  instructor  appointed  after  the  principal 
was  the  drawing  master,  and  drawing  has  always  held  a  high  place  among  the 
principal  studies.  Good  judges  have  thought  that  blackboard  di-awing  is  a  specialty 
at  this  school.  Twenty  years  ago  chemistry  was  usually  recited  from  a  text-book 
and  illustrated  by  experiments  performed  by  the  professor.  For  many  years  at  this 
school  every  student  has  been  required  to  make  his  (or  her,  for  nine-tenths  of  the 
students  are  women)  own  experiments.  The  study  consists  in  doing,  making,  de- 
scribing, and  reasoning  from  the  facts  developed.  These  two  studies,  drawing  and 
chemistry,  have  afforded  up  to  this  time  the  only  opportunities  for  the  industrial 
training  of  the  young  men. 

FOR  THE  GIRLS. 

For  the  women  two  others  have  been  added, 'needlework  and  cookery.  Needle- 
work is  taught  systematically  and  thoroughly,  beginning  with  the  alphabet 
of   the  art,  jdain  sewing,  and  proceeding  by  definite  steps,  under  a  competent 
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instructor,  to  the  intricacies  and  niceties  of  fancy  work.  It  will  be  scarcely- 
believed  that  many  young  ladies  over  sixteen  years  of  age  hardly  know  how 
to  thread  a  needle  when  they  first  come  to  school.  Yet  after  two  years'  prac- 
tice, one  hour  and  a  half  a  week,  most  of  them  become  expert  needle-women,  and 
■  all  are  able  to  give  instruction  to  children  in  plain  sewing.  Instruction  has  also 
been  given  in  cutting  and  flttiag,  and  with  good  results  so  far,  though  the  time  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  permit  a  positive  expression  of  opinion.  Cookery  has  been 
taught  simply  as  a  branch  of  chemistry,  and  only  to  the  graduating  class.  The 
class  is  generally  so  large,  that  aU  cannot  have  as  ample  opportunities  for  practice 
as  are  desirable  ;  but  aU  imderstand  the  principles  of  baking,  boDing,  roasting, 
frying,  stewing,  etc.  The  day  before  last  commencement  the  graduating  class 
invited  the  teachers  and  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  a  dinner 
prepared  exclusively  by  the  lady  graduates.  Eighty  persons  sat  down,  and  the  bill 
of  fare  was  one  that  Barnum  would  not  have  been  ashamed  of.  The  menu  cards 
were  hand-painted  on  the  covers  by  students,  and  the  presswork  was  done  in  the 
building  by  the  young  men  of  the  class. 

THE  BALTIMORE  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  result  of  the  above  preliminary  conference  upon  the  subject  of 
Industrial  Education  was  the  organization,  under  the  above  title,  of 
a  society  of  like  purpose  with  those  of  New  York  City  and  of  New 
Jersey. 

This  was  effected  at  a  similar  meeting,  convened  in  the  hall  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Tuesday  evening,  November  1,  1887  (re- 
ported in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  November  2).  This  meeting,  largely 
composed,  like  the  former,  of  representatives  of  the  several  charita- 
ble, industrial,  and  artistic  institutions,  was  called  to  order  by  Dr. 
Richard  Grady.  President  Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  of  the  University, 
was  called  to  the  chair,  President  GUman  then  gave  a  succinct 
statement  of  the  claims  of  manual  training  to  consideration,  and  of 
the  practical  difficulties  surrounding  the  new  movement. 

:|c  4s  '         4:  4:  4c  4s  4: 

The  importance  of  manual  training,  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  person, 
is  now  so  thoroughly  imderstood,  that  not  a  word  need  be  said  by  way  of  emphasis. 
From  the  kindergarten  to  the  university  teachers  are  engaged  in  training  the  hand 
to  skiUful  operations,  and  are  thus  training  also  the  eye,  and  likewise  the  brain. 
Were  manual  instruction  to  disappear  from  our  educational  system,  we  shoiUd  go 
^ack  one  hundred  years.  At  the  basis  of  aU  such  training  in  the  school-room  stands 
the  art  of  drawing,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  every  person  who  learns 
to  read  and  cipher  should  also  learn  to  us6 — even  if  it  be  in  an  elementary  way — ^his 
pencil  and  crayon.  In  addition  to  this,  every  possible  variety  of  hand-craft  admits 
of  discipUne.  From  the  simple  occupations  of  the  infant  school,  half  work  and  half 
play,  in  braiding,  modelling  and  cutting,  up  to  the  complex  tasks  of  the  most  ac- 
complished intellects  employed  in  the  construction  of  intricate  machines,  the  erec- 
tion of  great  buildings,  the  critical  operations  of  surgery,  and  the  varied  arts  of  the 
sculptor,  painter,  and  etcher,  manual  training  is  essential.  All  these  points  are 
generally  admitted,  and  certainly  we  need  not  occupy  this  evening  in  their  discus- 
sion. Our  difficulties  arise  when  we  attempt  to  define  the  methods  which  shall  be 
employed  in  providing  the  training,  and  to  determine  upon  whom  the  responsibihty 
rests.  Such  difficulties  can  only  be  solved  after  some  experience  and  much  delib- 
eration. It  is  still  an  open  question  how  far  the  pubhc  schools  ought  to  undertake 
this  new  department  of  work.  ..It  is  stiU  uncertain  how  teachers  may  be  best  trained 
for  ...rrvin^  nn^uch  instrAMZecTby  mcrOSOm 
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Closing  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  organization  and  purposes 
of  the  "Industrial  Education  Association"  of  New  York  City,  Presi- 
dent Oilman  introduced  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  the  president 
of  that  association,  who,  in  a  carefully  prepared  address,  gave  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  organization  and  growth  of  the  New 
York  Society.  *    Dr.  Butler  said : 

The  educational  question  which  the  meeting  is  to  consider  is  of  the  most  general 
character.  It  interests  every  one  of  the  18,000,000  of  school  children  in  this  country 
and  their  parents;  every  one  of  our  300,000  teachers ;  every  one  of  our  750  faculties 
of  coUegiate  and  higher  instruction.  It  especially  interests  every  one  who  contrib- 
utes to  the  $85,000,000  that  we  spend  annually  in  this  coimtry  for  public  elementary 
•  schools.  ^ 

After  stating  at  some  length  the  arguments  in  favor  of  industrial 
education,  Dr.  Butler  proceeded  to  describe  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion, which  had  its  origin  in  a  movement  for  a  "Kitchen  Garden  Asso- 
ciation," begun  in  1880.  This,  after  three  years  of  successful  oper- 
ation, was  merged  in  the  new  organization  with  larger  scope,  the 
result  of  the  experience  acquired.  The  exhibition  of  children's  work, 
held  during  the  first  year  of  the  new  society,  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
the  cause  of  industrial  education  and  to  the  development  of  the  asso- 
ciation, which  has  so  grown  as  to  lease  the  large  building  in  University 
Place  formerly  occupied  by  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  where 
classes  in  drawing,  carpentry,  sewing,  and  cooking  are  held,  as  well 
as  a  kindergarten  and  a  domestic  training  department. 

An  educational  library,  a  reading  room,  the  museum,  and  a  public  lecture  course 
are  all  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  institution."  *  *  *  Our 
association  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  the  outlines  of  an  elementary  course  in  wood 
working  and  in  sewing,  and  three  courses  in  cooking. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Butler  reminded  his  hearers  that  drawing  was 
the  basis  of  all  industrial  training;  he  urged  the  importance  of  a 
properly  graded  course  in  manual  training;  then,  after  deserved 
recognition  of  the  value  of  their  City  Manual  Training  School  for  the 
older  pupils,  he  urged  that  provision  be  made  for  the,  younger 
scholars,  24,000  of  whom  are  in  the  primary  grades,  and  advised  also 
the  opening  of  public  kindergartens. 

This  address  was  followed  by  a  very  interesting  paper,  entitled  "A  * 
review  of  two  years'  work  in  the  public  cooking  school,"  written  by- 
Miss  Amy  Morris  Homans,  of  Boston,  and  read  by  Dr.  Grady. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  addresses  the  Baltimore  Industrial  Association  was 
formed,  with  a  board  of  managers,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Col.  William  Allen,  Gteorge 
P.  Coler,  Pi-of.  Otto  Fuchs,  Dr.  Eichard  Grady,  Dr.  R.  H.  Goldsmith,  Hon.  J.  Mor- 
rison Harris,  F.  D.  Morrison,  Miss  S.  E.  Richmond,  Miss  Helen  J.  Rowe,  Dr.  Jas. 
Carey  Thomas,  Levi  Weinberger,  Joseph  M.  Gushing,  Joshua  Levering,  John  T. 
Morris,  Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  and  N.  H.  Hatton. 

*  Further  reference  to  this  address  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  New  York 
(Society,  given  in  a  later  chapter  of  this  Report. 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  SOME  WESTERN  STATES. 

Report  made  by  the  President  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education— Argument 
against  Trade  Schools,  and  the  teaching  of  trades  in  public  schools  —  A  Manual 
Training  public  school  inexpedient — How  the  advocates  of  Manual  Training  ineet 
these  objections — Drawing  well  estabUshed  in  Chicago  Schools  —  The  private  in- 
corporated Manual  Training  School  of  Chicago  gives  ample  opportunity  for  study, 
of  the  new  methods — School  Superintendent  Howland  on  Drawing  and  Manual 
Training  —  A  successful  beginning  in  Mechanical  drawing  and  woodworking 
made  in  the  High  School  in  1886  —  Peru,  Illinois  —  A  special  account  of  the  origin 
of  Manual  Training  experiments  prepared  by  Superintendent  Barton  for  this  Ee- 
port — Programme  of  course  of  lessons  running  through  two  years — The  girls 
given  a  similar  course  in.  suitable  industrial  training — Programme  of  sewing 
lessons  for  girls — Iowa — Superintendent  Akers  on  Industrial  Education — Its 
importance — Its  educational  value — Benefits  to  result  to  the  State  from  its  gen- 
eral introduction  in  the  schools — How  technical  skill  enhances  productive  values 
and  enriches  a  community — The  manufacture  of  American  watches,  an  instance 
in  point — The  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  attached  to  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College-*- The  class  of  Manual  Training  schools  possible  in  towns  and 
cities — Michigan — City  of  Detroit  —  Superintendent  SiU,  on  the  value  of  drawing 
in  the  schools — Tendency  of  the  study  to  constructive  work  —  Expresses  confi- 
dence in  the  sure  coming  of  more  definite  industrial  training  in  the  public 
schools — Minnesota,  City  of  Minneapolis — Letter  from  Superintendent  Bradley — 
Report  on  Manual  Training  made  to  the  City  Board  of  Education,  NoVember, 
1886 — Recommendations  made  by  Professor  Crombie,  principal  of  High  School — 
Ejcperiment  begun  in  February,  1887 — Wisconsin,  City  of  Eau  Claire — Account 
of  the  experiment  in  the  Free  High  School  given  by  J.  F.  Ellis,  Esq.  — The 
experiment  declared  a  success  —  Milwaukee — Drawing  long  since  established  in 
the  schools  under  the  intelligent  direction  of  Superintendent  Mao Alister — The 
movement  for  Manual  Training  in  the  City. 

ILLINOIS,  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

In  the.TMrty-second  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  of  Chicago,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  the  result  of 
the  first  year's  experiment  in  the  introduction  of  manual  training  in 
the  high  schools  is  given. 

In  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  president  of  the 
Board  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  entire  concurrence  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  step.  In  fairness  to  the  president  it  should,  how- 
ever, be  stated  that,  in  the  pages  immediately  preceding,  he  argues 
at  length  in  favor  of  a  liberal  view  of  what  should  Constitute  a  com- 
mon school  education,  in  opposition  to  those  who  would  confine  it  to 
the  barest  elements  of  education ;  and,  further,  points  out  that  the 
Constitution,  the  Legislature,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
have  each  carefully  avoided  any  such  definition  of  "  a  common  school" 
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as  would  so  limit  it.  The  principle  seems  to  be  recognized  by  the 
law-makers  and  the  courts,  that  the  common  schools  of  the  people 
shall  keep  step  with  the  advancing  intelligence  and  demands  of  the 
people. 

As  the  president  argues  against  the  legality  of  some  forms  of  the 
new  movement,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  common  schools,  his 
position  on  the  whole  question  might  readily  be  misunderstood  with- 
out this  statement. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  tendency  has  been  too  much  towards  the  practical ; 
the  ideal  has  been  thrown  aside,  and  everything  is  being  measured  by  a  gold  and 
Silver  standai'd.  Educators  even  are  being  whirled  down  the  stream,  and  learning 
is  being  measured  by  its  value  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  also  been  influenced  by  the  same  spirit  during  the  past  year; 
I  regretted  to  see  you  fall  into  the  steps  of  the  Boards  of  other  cities,  and  introduce 
manual  training  into  our  schools,  for  thereby,  I  believe,  you  have  exceeded  your 
legal  authority.  It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  deprecate  the  value  of  the  mechanic's - 
art.  No  calling  under  the  sun  is  more  honorable  than  that  of  the  carpenter,  the 
mason,  and  of  all  those  artisans  who  lay  the  foundation  stones  of  our  homes,  schools,^ 
and  cities,  and  of  our  civilization.  But  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  manual 
training  school  should  not  occupy  a  place  in  our  public  schools. 

OBJECTIONS   STATED. 

First.  It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  law.  The  people  did  not  intend  th.at  we 
should  build  and  maintain  universities  by  taxation.  The  Constitution  does  not  give 
us  that  right.  What  greater  right  have  we  to  maintain  trade  schools  ?  No  one  will 
contend  that  the  use  of  the  trowel  comes  within  the  definition  of  a  common  school 
education,  any  more  than  he  would  the  use  of  surgical  instruments.  The  common 
schools  ought  to  commence  with  the  rudiments  and  give  to  all  the  foundation  stones 
for  a  fair  education,  viz :  reading,  vTriting,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  physi- 
■  ology,  the  laws  of  health,  and  such  few  branches  with  these  as  are  necessary  to 
satisfy  some  sentiment  and  elevate  some  imagination,  so  that,  even  if  the  manual 
training  schools  were  expedient,  I  think  it  is  questionable  whether  under  our  laws 
an  appropriation  for  them  is  constitutional.  Surely  no  public  trade  schools  were 
ever  contemplated  by  the  people  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  none  were 
in  existence  in  this  State  at  the  time. 

Second.  The  manual  training  school  is  inexpedient  in  our  public  schools.  If  one 
examines  carefully  the  work  at  present  assigned  to  the  different  classes,  and  as  now 
pursued,  he  wiil  find  that  not  many  hours  during  the  day  are  wasted  or  given  up 
to  play.  No  one  has  ever  been  heard  to  complain  that  we  teach  too  little,  or  do  not 
give  enough  work  to  the  children.  In  fact,  the  complaint  has  been  rather  that 
children  were  overworked.  The  fact  is,  that  the  children  have  as  much  as  they  can 
do  to  master  the  studies  pursued  at  presejit.  If,  then,  all  the  branches  taught  at 
present  are  to  be  retained  in  the  courses  of  either  primary,  grammar,  or  high  schools, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  make  additions  to  the  courses,  and  to  expect  the 
work  to  be  done  thoroughly.  But  granting-that  you  should  drop  one  of  the  funda- 
mental studies  that  are  now  taught,  and  substitute  for  it  manual  training,  what  are 
you  going  to  accomplish?  Are  you  going  to  turn  out  masons,  carpenters,  and 
engineers  ?  Are  you  going  to  make  a  carpenter  of  every  second  boy  ?  Perhaps  the 
boy  wants  to  become  a  butcher,  and  his  parents  may  think  him  cut  out  for  a  lawyer 
or  a  doctor.  Would  they  not  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the  Board  of  Education 
that  it  instruct  their  child  in  the  principles  of  common  law  or  the  use  of  surgical 
instruments  ?    You  have  no  right  to  give  preference  to  one  trade  or  profession. 
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You  will  not  be  permitted  to  discriminate  ;  and  by  what  criterion  will  you  select 
the  candidates  for  your  different  trades  ?  I  submit  it  to  you  as  an  insoluble  problem. 
But  granting  that  the  problem  could  be  solved,  and  that  you  could  tell  from  the  shape 
of  one's  fingers,  or  from  the  bumps  on  the  cranium,  just  what  one  ought  to  be  ; 
even  granting  that  the  schools  should  be  proven  practical  and  expedient,  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  large  number  of  schools  (workshops),  with  the  number  and 
diversity  of  tools,  instruments,  and  the  extra  teachers  required,  would  cost  a  fabu- 
lous sum,  so  large  that  it  never  coiild  be  justified  or  obtained. 

THE  PROPEE  FUNCTION  OE  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

Grentlemen,  I  submit  that  it  is  far  better  to  be  conservative.  Let  us  not  turn  our 
public  schools  into  workshops.  The  boys  and  girls  get  enough  of  the  practical  when 
hey  leave  the  school  house.  If  the  parents  wish  the  boy  to  learn  the  use  of  tools, 
let  them  apprentice  him  in  the  workshop  during  the  vacation,  instead  of  placing 
him  Into  the  dry  goods  store  as  a  cash  boy.  I  have  no  doubt  that  two  months  of 
practical  work  in  a  house  in  process  of  construction  or  in  any  workshop  will  teach 
him  more  than  two  school  years'  work  in  the  manual  training  school  as  it  could  be 
established  in  our  public  schools.  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  we  ought  not  to  attempt 
to  turn  out  good  carpenters  or  good  seamstresses.  Our  duty  is  accomphshed  when 
we  turn  out  young  men  and  young  women  with  a  common  school  education,  as 
contemplated  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  such  as  wiU  enable  them  to  become  good 
members  of  society. 

It  is  for  them  to  select  their  future  calling  ;  and  whether  they  choose  to  become 
mechanics  or  merchants  or  follow  some  profession,  the  foundation  of  learning  wMoh 
they  ought  to  obtain  in  our  public  schools  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  benefit 
them  all  as  nearly  asjpossible  in  an  equal  degree.    *    *    * 

ADOLF  KRAUS, 

President. 

PRESIDENT  KRAUS'   OBJECTIONS  CONSIDERED. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  objections  urged  by  President  Kraus, 
so  far  as  they  are  -general  and  not  confined  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Constitution  of  Illinois,  are  directed  to  two  points :  one,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  time  for  the  new  Studies  without  interfering  with  those 
how  given,  or  without  overworking  the  child;  the  other,  to  the 
teaching  trades  or  specialties  in  the  common  schools.  The  advocates 
of  the  introduction  of  some  forms  of  manual  training  in  the  schools 
make  answer  by  pronouncing  such  objections  apparent  rather  than 
real.  They  claim,  first,  that  sufficient  time  for  the  new  studies  can 
be  saved  by  improved  methods  of  teaching  the  present  studies.  Sec- 
ond, that  the  change  of  employment  both  rests  and  interests  the 
child ;  and,  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  position,  they  point  to 
the  experience  in  the  introduction  of  drawing,  against  which  study 
these  same  objections  were  strenuously  urged. 

In  reply  to  the  final  objection  urged  by  the  president,  they  fully 
agree  with  him ;  they  would  simply  add  to  the  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  a  literary  education  now  given  in  the  common  schools 
similar  training  in  the  elements  of  industrial  education ;  in  neither 
case  attempting  to  teach  professions  or  trades ;  but,  in  both  cases, 
aiming  to  give  the  pupil  the  best  preparation  possible  for  after  train- 
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ing  either  in  special  schools  or  in  practical  life.  In  suggesting  that 
school  boys  be  put  at  trades  during  their  vacation  in  order  to  get 
practical  experience,  the  president  apparently  forgets  that  the  rules 
of  the  trade  unions  prohibit  this ;  and  that  it  is  because  any  possible- 
opportunities  to  learn  any  mechanical  industries  are  practically  de- 
nied to  the  Vast  majority  of  American  boys,  that  this  movement  for 
giving  some  form  of  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools  has  so 
-rapidly  met  with  general  favor. 

The  educational  value  of  drawing,  and  the  fact  that  training  in 
the  simplest  elements  of  industry  can  be  made  an  efficient  aid  in 
education,  form  the  strong  arguments,  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  in  favor  of  these  new  studies.  Drawing  has  long  had  a  secure 
foothold  in  the  Chicago  schools. 

In  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  an  incorporated  institu- 
tion under  the  charge  of  Professor  Belfield  as  director,  the  public 
and  the  school  authorities  have  the  best  pctesible  opportunity  of 
making  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  new  methods, 
and  of  coming  to  an  intelligent  conclusion  as  to  what  features  of 
this  school  naay  be  wisely  adopted  in  the  public  schools. 

No  mention  is  made  in  this  report  of  any  movement  for  teaching 
sewing,  or  of  giving  to  girls  any  form  of  industrial  training. 

The  topics  of  drawing  and  manual  training,  as  treated  by  Super- 
intendent Howland,  are  given  in  the  following  extracts  from  his 
report  for  1885-86,  in  the  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Education : 

DRAWING. 

The  importance  of  Drawing  in  the  public  schools  has  often  been  urged,  and  can 
hardly  be  any  longer  a  subject  for  discussion.  In  almost  every  branch  of  study 
pursued  is  its  influence  felt  for  good ;  and  out  of  the  school  room  no  workman  can 
hope  to  advance  beyond  the  position  of  the  common  laborer  without  some  sMU  with 
the  pencil  and  the  crayon,  with  the  attendant  culture  and  power  of  discernment. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  on  Drawing  there  was  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  pupils  availing  themselves  of  its  advantages,  especially  in  the  higher 
Grammar  and  the  High  School  grades. 

In  the  High  School  I  think,  there  is  too  much  copying  from  flat  models,  and  not 
enough  drawing  from  objects  and  designing,  for  the  best  interests  of  a  majority  of 
the  pupils.  Better  results  may  be  obtained  in  school,  but  less  of  the  art  that  shall 
be  useful  in  the  after  life.  In  the  lower  grades  there  is  too  much  technique  for  the 
age  of  the  pupils. 

The  Chicago  schools  have  a  permanent  exhibit  in  the  Museum  of  the  Industrial 
Education  Association  in  New  York,  which  is  attracting  pubUc  attention  and 
doing  much  for  the  cultivation  of  this  most  important  art  in  the  schools  of  the 
country. 

MANUAL    TRAINING. 

The  subject  of  Manual  Training  in  our  PubUo  Schools  is  the  subject  which  to-day 
demands  the  most  careful  consideration,  and  the  wisest  thought  of  those  to  whom 
the  direction  of  our  schools  has  been  delegated.  Much  attention  and  discussion  have 
been  given  to  this  question  during  the  year,  and  it  was  determined  to  make  an  ex- 
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perimental  beginning  this  present  year.  A  convenient  room  has  been  furnished, 
with  benches  and  tools,  for  pupils  of  the  first  grade  in  the  High  Schools.  Some  sev- 
enty pupils  are  at  present  engaged  in  mechanical  drawing  and  bench  work  in-  the 
afternoon.  The  interest  manifested  and  the  progress  made  has  thus  far  exceeded 
our  highest  expectations. 

The  greatest  benefit  of  this  work,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  habit  of  industry  formed 
and  the  dignifying  of  labor.  The  study  of  things  rather  than  of  words,  and  the 
application  of  philosophic  principles  to  daily  labor  is  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked. 

But  how  far  this  work  is  to  go  is  now  an  all-important  question.  This  bench 
w^ork  should  not  begin  much  earlier  than  the  High  School  age.  Here  the  use  of  the 
various  tools  can  be  efficiently  taught  with  comparatively  small  expense.  Whether 
the  forge,  and  all  kinds  of  working  in  iron,  are  necessary,  may  well  awaken  dis- 
cussion. The  expense  involved  would  be  great,  and  without  a  fair  return  in  the 
increased  power  and  intelligence  of  the  pupil,  would- inevitably  fail  of  popular 
approval. 

The  primary  grades  are  already  provided  for,  but  for  the  older  pupils  spmething 
else,  I  think,  is  to  be  devised  which  shall  meet  the  educational  requirements,  with  a 
lighter  draft  upon  the  tax-payers. 

Peru,  Illinois. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  E.  L.  Barton,  Esq.,  Superintendent , 
of  Schools  in  Peru,  111. ,  for  the  following  accoiant  of  the  introduction 
and  development  of  industrial  training  in  the  schools  of  that  thriving 
Western  town,  sent  in  manuscript,  in  response  to  a  request  for  such 
information,  February,  1887 : 

ORIGIN  OF  MANUAL  TEAININQ  IN  PERU. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1876,  there  was  organized  here,  by  the  Womens'  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,  a  "  Boys'  Working  Club,'  which  continued  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months  for  three  successive  years.  A  shop  was  fitted  up  with  a 
dozen  work-benches,  wood-working  tools  for  two  dozen  boys,  and  a  dozen  tables  for 
scroll-saw  work.  The  tools  were  in  a  few  cases  owned  by  the  pupils  who  used  them, 
but  the  mass  of  them  were  owned  by  the  ladies'  society  that  started  the  club. 

The  fund  to  begin  the  work  was  raised  by  volimtary  subscriptions  of  |5  each  for 
scholarships,  each  person  so  subscribing  sending  his  own  children,  or  selecting 
destitute  ones  in  case  he  had  none  of  his  own  to  send. 

The  general  direction  of  the  meetings  changed  from  one  to  another  of  the  ladies  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  ;  these,  besides  dh-ecting  the  literary  moral  instruction  that  was,  in 
small  measure,  given  along  with  the  work,  had  direct  charge  of  the  scroU-saw  work. 
Competent  carpenters  were  employed  to  give  the  boys  instruction  in  carpentry. 

The  meetings  were  held  two  evenings  a  week,  from  7  to  8  o'clock,  and  Saturday 
afternoons,  from  3  to  5.  It  vsdU  be  seen  that  five  hours  a  week  were  spent  in  this 
work,  and  at  such  times  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  school  or  their  duties.  . 

The  imdertaking  was  made  self-supporting  by  cash  received  for  articles  made  to 
order,  and  by  annual  fairs,  which  were  largely  attended,  and  which  netted  consid- 
erable suras  of  money  for  the  articles  sold  at  them.  Besides  these  sources  of  rev- 
enue, patrons  who  were  able  to  do  so  paid  a  weekly  sum  of  ip  cents  per  pupU  for 
the  instruction. 

It  appears  that  there  was  no  flagging  of  interest  in  this  work,  but,  on  the  contrary, 

a  hearty  enthusiasm.     The  number  of  boys  increased  to  forty  the  first  year,  and  to 

fifty  the  second,  after  which  many  were  turned  away  because  no  more  could  be 

,  accommodated.    Finally,  on  account  of  the  removal  of  several  ladies  who  were  pro- 
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moters  of  the  scheme,  and  who  bore  a  large  share  of  the  burden  of  work,  it  became 
too  much  for  those  who  remained,  so  the  "  Boys'  Working  Club  "  was  abandoned. 
To  Mrs.  E.  C.  Holmes,  who  proposed  it»  and  had  most  to  do  in  carrying  it  forward, 
belongs  the  honor  of  its  origin.  She  came  here  from  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  may 
have  seen  something  of  the  kind  in  operation  there.  Such,  then,  was  the  beginning 
of  Manual  Training  for  boys  in  this  community.  It  was  in  many  respects  incom- 
plete, was  insufficiently  provided  with  tools  and  material ;  and  the  direction  of  the 
work  shifting  from  one  to  another  lacked  the  steadiness  and  coherence  which  one 
able  mind  would  have  given  it,  but  it  implanted  an  idea  here  that  has  become  an 
interesting  and  valuable  part  of  our  public  school  course  of  education. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  PERU  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

Peru  is  a  thriving  little  city,  of  6,500  inhabitants,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Illinois. 
A  large  projwrtion  of  its  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits.  This 
fact  has,  perhaps,  aided  materially  in  the  establishment  of  industrial  education 
in  our  pubUc  schools,  and  in  fostering  and  continuing  its  vigor. 

In  January,  1884,  Mr.  Joseph  Carter,  then  Superintendent  of  Schools,  upon  his 
own  responsibihty,  and  with  bis  own  money,  purchased  twenty  sets  of  carpentry 
tools  and  ten  work-benches,  and  fitted  up  the  basement  of  one  of  the  school  buildings 
as  a  workshop.  Besides  these  appliances,  he  put  into  the  shop  a  full  set  of  carving 
tools,  grindstones,  oil-stones,  vises,  clamps,  turning-lathes,  scroll-saws,  augers, 
brushes,  paints,  varnishes,  etc. 

Here  the  work  commenced,  aiid  on  this  general  plaji  has  continued  ever  since. 

In-the  beginning  it  aroused  much  criticism  of  all  concerned.  Some  said  that  the 
school  board  were  permitting  an  additional  expense  for  what  seemed  useless  and  im- 
practicable; others  ridiculed  the  idea  of  engrafting  such  a  monstrosity  upon  the  pub- 
lic schools.  But  these  objections  were  easily  met ;  the  school  board  did  not  waver, 
and  Mr.  Carter  went  steadily  forward,  turning  out  results  which  were  gratifying  to- 
himself  and  pleasing  to  aU  concerned.  The  people  at  length  have  come  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  merits  of  Manual  Training,  and  now  no  one  has  aught  but  good  to 
say  of  it. 

A  year  and  a  half  after  starting  manual  instruction  Mr.  Carter  retired  from  the 
Peru  schools.  I  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  and  I  put  Mr.  A.  R.  JoUey,  of  the 
High  School,  in  charge  of  the  work.  His  work  has  usually  been  three-fourths  of 
the  day  in  theH^h  School  and  one-fourth  of  the  day  in  the  shop.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  found  to  work  admirably  ;  in  my  opinion  it  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  putting  the  work  in  charge  of  a^  regular  carpenter.  A  fair  knowledge  of  tools 
and  how  to  use  them,  plus  the  knowledge..of  how  to  teach,  make  the  best  combina- 
tion for  a  Manual  Training  instructor. 

There  has  been  no  lagging  of  interest  in  this  department;  it  stiQ  remains  with  the 
boys  the  most  pleasing  part  of  their  school  work. 

The  work  from  year  to  year  varies  greatly  according  to  the  age  and  skill  of  the 
classes;  hence  it  has  not  been  possible  to  arrange  a  course  of  study  which  could  be 
followed  for  any  great  length  of  time.    The  main  objects  kept  in  sight  have  been — 

1.  To  inculcate  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  use  and  care  of  wood-working  tools. 

2.  To  implant  the  habit  of  carefulness  in  accomplishing  work. 

3.  To  develop  the  power  to  plan  work. 

4.  To  teach  quickness  of  perception;  to  train  the  judgment;  to  render  the  mem- 
ory exact  and  reliable. 

5.  To  tmm  the  pent-up  energies  of  the  boy  into  channels  of  usefulness. 

A  long  train  of  good  qualities  follow  even  the  partial  course  in  industrial  educa- 
tion which  we  give.  A  trained  hand  and  a  trained  eye,  acting  in  response  to  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  brain,  wiU  have  little  cause  for  solicitude  in  the  struggle  f or- 
existence. 
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Course  op  Work  in  the  Manual  Training  Classes  in  the  Peru  Schools. 

first  year,  first  term, 
First  month. 

1.  Teach  the  use  of  the  equare  in  measuring  and  in  laying  out  right  angles. 

2.  Sawing  by  lijie  with  np  and  grain  saws. 

3.  Planing  boards  to  uniform  width  and  thickness  with  the  jack,  fore,  and  smooth- 
ing planes. 

4.  Nailuig:  the  proper  holding  of  hammer;  setting  the  nail;  striking  square  blows. 

5.  Make  a  small,  plain  foot-stool. 

Second  month. 
This  time  is  spent  in  making  a  knife-box,  or  some  similar  piece, — aU  the  pupils 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work. 
The  use  of  the  back-saw,  mitre-box,  and  scroll-saw  are  taught. 

Third  month. 
This  time  is  spent  upon  a  boy's  sled  or  some  similar  piece.    The  use  of  the  dividers, 
brace  and  bit,  are  introduced  here. 
The  main  advance  in  this  step  is  in  passing  from  soft  to  hard  wood. 

FIRST  YEAR,  SECOND  TERM. 

1.  Plan  and  make  a  wash-bench. 

2.  Lay  out  u-regular  curves,  and  saw  the  same. 

3.  Cut  chamfers  with  chisels;  make  joints. 

4.  Sharpen  and  set  tools.  " 

FIRST  YEAR,  THIRD  TERM. 

Object  for  construction,  a  tool-chest.  During  this  term  the  pupils  are  taught  to 
cut  mitres  with  mitre-box  and  with  {danes;  also  to  construct  a  box  with  mitred 
comers;  to  use  the  turning-lathes;  to  make  doubled  joints;  also  mortise-and-tenon 
joints. 

second  year. 

During  this  year  the  pupil  exercises  his  individual  preference  as  to  what  pieces 
he  shall  construct.  In  this  he  is  guided  by  his  boyish  fancies — what  is  needed  in 
the  family,  or  what  he  can  make  and  sell  to  some  one.  There  are  finished  up  such 
pieces  as  tables,  cupboai'ds,  book-shelves,  brackets,  cabinet  cases,  flower-stands, 
step-ladders,  etc. 

MATERIAL. 

Each  pupU  pays  the  cost  price  of  the  material  which  he  uses;  this  money,  which 
nearly  pays  the  rumiing  expenses  of  the  workshop,  is  turned  over  to  the  school 
treasurer. 

Manual  Training  For  Girls. 

A  course  of  trainiug  in  every  way  as  thorough  and  as  useful  as  that  furnished 
the  boys  is  given  to  the  girls  in  our  schools.  Many  girls  who  owed  their  skill  with 
the  needle  entirely  to  the  sewing  classes  have  found  re  ■  dy  employment  upon  leaving 
school,  and  have  in  every  case  succeeded  in  satisfying  their  employers. 

This  work  for  gu'ls,  as  well  as  that  for  boys,  is  optional.  The  percentage  of  those 
taking  manual  wo^k  is  about  the  same  in  each  sex.  There  is  as  much  enthusiasm 
over  the  needle  as  over  the  work-bench. 

Hand-sewing,  once  taught  by  evei-y  mother  to  her  daughter,  is,  since  sewing 
machines  became  universally  used,  no  longer  taught.  A  valuable  accomplishment 
for  girls,  and  one  of  a  h^h  educational  nature,  has  been  thrust  aside.     This  result 
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is  unfortunate.  Hand-sewing  has  a  place  in  domestic  economy  and  in  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  which  machines  can  never  supply. 

The  sewing  class  is  taught  by  a  regular  teacher  of  the  High  School,  Miss  Emma 
Wsrley,  who  has  a  natural  aptitude  for  such  work. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  study  in  sewing  in  the  Peru  High  School  r 

FIEST  YEAR,  FIRST  TERM. 

1.  Teach  the  pupils  : 

(a)  The  proper  position  for  sewing. 

(6)  The  proper  use  of  the  thimble  and  of  scissors. 

(c)  Threading  the  needle. 

(d)  Knotting  the  thread. 

2.  First  work : 

(a)  Turning,  basting,  and  sewing  plain  hems,  giving  careful  attention  to  uniformity 
of  width  and  of  stitches. 

This  work  is  carried  oh  for  a  month,  or  until  a  fair  proficiency  is  attained,  and  is 
then  followed  by — 

(&)  Back-stitching  seams,  over-seaming  and  over-casting  raw  edges.  When  these 
are  mastered  the  third  step  is  undertaken: 

(c)  Patching.     This  work  is  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

SECOND  TEEM. 

(a)  Hemming  continued. 

(6)  Gathering  aind  stroking  gathers  commenced. 

(e)  Sewing  the  gathers  into  a  band. 
'  (d)  Darning  commenced. 

THIRD  TERM. 

(a)  The  work  of  the  preceding  terms  continued. 

(b)  Narrow  hems,  tucks,  plain  fells,  and  bias  seams  of  all  kinds. 

(c)  Button-holes  commenced. 

(d)  Instruction  given  in  cutting  plain  undergarnaents. 

(e)  Mending  of  all  kind  encouraTged. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

During  this  year  the  work  may  be  continued,  each  doing  such  work  as  her  own 
wishes  may  suggest,  or  as  may  be  needed  at  her  home. 

NECESSARY  ARTICLES  FURNISHED. 

Two  dozen  pairs  of  scissors  and  all  needles  needed. . 
Time  spent  each  day,  forty  minutes. 

IOWA. 

In  the  latest  report  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Akers,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,*  the  topic  of  Industrial  Education  is  treated  at 
some  length,  accompanied  by  a  brief  account  of  the  Industrial  Art 
School  of  Philadelphia;  mention  is  also  made  of  Professor  Thurston's 
outline  scheme  for  general  technical  training,  followed  by  brief 

*  Biennial  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
Printed  by  order  of  the  Greneral  Assembly.  Des  Moines:  George  E'.  Roberts,  State 
Printer,  1885.  ^ 
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reference  to  the  following  institutions:  The  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  The  Industrial  University  of  Illinois,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, The  Manual  Training,  School  of  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  and  The'CoUege  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  following  pages  precede  the  brief  notices  referred  to,  and  give 
evidence  that  in  Iowa  public  attention  is  being  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject of  technical  industrial  education. 

In  the  following  chapter  further  extracts  from  this  same  report 
.  will  show  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  practical  work  by  the 
scholars,  and  how  such  work  has  been  encouraged  by  the  State. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

In  the  report  of  two  years  ago  we  referred  briefly  to  this  subject.  Inasmuch  as 
our  remarks  then  related  to  the  proposition  to  teach  manual  industry  in  our  public 
schools,  we  are  led  by  the  importance  of  the  subject,  as  seen  ia  its  constant  and 
growing  agitation,  to  submit  here  a  more  general  discussion  of  the  various  plana, 
proposed  by  which  industrial  training  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  brevity  of  the 
reference  of  two  years  ago  made  it  impossible  to  state  clearly  our  views,  and  on 
this  account  probably  the  impression  has  quite  generally  gone  out  that  we  are  not 
at  all  in  sympathy  with  the  demand  that  education  shall  do  more  than  Is  now- 
being  done  or  attempted  to  prepare  young  people  for  the  departments  of  industry 
in  which  they  are  to  spend  their  Uves. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Our  personal  sympathies  as  well  as 
much  of  our  life  experience  are  with  the  "  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of 
water."  and  we  desire  to  do  our  utmost  to  make  their  burdens  less  heavy,  their 
work  less  arduous,  and  theiir  life  more  prosperous.  But  if  we  seek  to  do  this  through 
the  agency  of  our  schools,  we  are  at  once  confronted  by  many  stubborn  problems 
upon  the  correct  solution  of  which  our  success  will  depend.  The  iinportance  and 
the  necessity  of  the  early  training  of  the  physical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  man 
is  fully  recognized,  and  it  is  the  plain  "and  imperative  duty  of  the  State  to  devise 
some  means  by  which  these  two  phases  of  education  may  be  simultaneously  carried 
on.  Whatever  the  plan  of  accomplishing  this  may  be,  it  must  not  only  leave  the 
common  school  intact,  but  it  must  supplement  and  strengthen  it  in  its  proper  and 
legitimate-work  of  improving  the  mental  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  child.  It  wiU, 
-  no  doubt,  be  necessary  to  modify  our  present  methods,  and  in  some  respects  to  cur- 
tail the  work  now  being  done  in  t'he  common  schools,  so  as  to  perriit  of  a  close 
connection  and  co-operation  with  such  schools  or  workshops  as  may  be  established 
for  teaching  the  elements  of  mechanics.  This  can  be  done  without  difficulty,  and 
will  be  done  so  soon  as  the  additional  and  necessary  facilities  are  provided. 

It  is  believed  that  the  public  mind  is  prepared  for  the  change,  and  it  should  come 
without  unnecessary  delay.  Nothing  is  more  clearly  settled  than  the  fact  that  we 
are  failing  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  proper,  necessary,  and  legitimate  education. 

DEFECT  IN  PRESENT  METHODS  OP  EDUCATION. 

We  are  addressing  ourselves  to  but  one  phase  of  education  to  the  almost  total 
neglect  of  the  other,  which  is  perhaps  of  equal  importance.  The  aim  of  education 
is  to-day,  and  has  been  in  the  past,  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  understanding.  We 
are  seeking  to  do  this  through  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  thfe  hand.  No  doubt  we  are 
'depending  too  largely  upon  the  eye  and  the  ear  to  the  neglect  of  hand  culture.  In 
the  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  grades  of  our  schools  this  is  unquestion. 
ably  true.    If  our  aim  be  only  to  develop  the  understanding,  one  of  the  most 
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powerful  aids  wiU  be  found  by  bringing  the  hands  Of  the  pupil  into  actual  contact 
with  objects.  Simple  handling,  however,  ^vill  not  suifice.  The  hand  must  be  taught 
to  give  shape  and  form  to  the  object  in  order  to  contribute  most  largely  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  understanding.  In  other  words,  construction  is  essential  to 
manual  training.  Object  lessons,  once  so  popular,  failed  simply  because  of  the  fact 
that,  while  teaching,  they  did  not  train.  It  is,  however,  as  a  means  of  expression 
that  manual  training  is  seen  to  be  of  transcendent  importance.  A  high  state  of 
development  of  the  understanding  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  race,  but  in  the  skilful 
expression  of  it  is  to  be  found  almost  every  som-ce  of  revenue.  A  man  may  under- 
stand the  principles  of  mechanism  involved  in  the  construction  of  a  wagon — he 
may  have  a  mental  picture  of  each  of  its  separate  pai-ts  and  a  knowledge  of  their 
several  relations,  and  such  knowledge  is  of  the  highest  order — ^but  if  he  has  not 
been  so  trained  that  he  can  make  a  wagon,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  so  to  use  that 
particular  knowledge  as  to  contribute  to  his  own  immediate  necessities,  much  less 
will  he  be  able  to  aid  in  the  progress  and  impi'ovement  that  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  wagons.  In  other  words,  we  should  seek  through  industrial 
training  to  accomphsh  progress  and  improvement  in  aU  arts,  mechaiucal  and  other 
kinds,  by  the  skilful  expression  and  general  employment  of  the  knowledge  we 
acquire  by  tlie  education  of  the  mind,  and  which,  when  it  is  not  so  employed,  occu- 
pies our  faculties  to  little  purpose. 

VALUE  TO  THE  MATEEIAL  INTERESTS   OF  THE  STATA 

Industrial  education  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged  not  only  in  the  interest 
of  the  individual,  but  because  the  State  at  large  would  receive  incalculable  benefit 
as  a  result  of  it. 

The  natural  advantages  of  Iowa  are  excelled  by  no  State  or  nation  on  earth. 
Her  citizens  should  be  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages.  Every 
possible  limitation  should  be  removed,  whether  such  restriction  lie  in  the  realm  of 
mind  or  in  the  coarser  field  of  matter.  All  mechanical  appliances  that  exist  should 
be  utilized,  and  the  ability  to  invent  others  should  be  ctdtivated.  Agricultural 
products,  large  as  they  now  are,  should  be  vastly  increased  by  a  more  economic 
\ise  of  those  elements  by  which  they  are  created.  The  mining  [interests  of  the 
State  could,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  enhanced  by  that  skill  which  the  general  diffusion 
of  mechanical  knowledge  would  produce.  Horticultui-e,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  which  should  enable  the  citizen  to  supplant  the  product  of  an  acre  of  ground, 
the  commercial  value  of  which  is  $15,  by  the  production,  at  Uke  cost,  of  that  which 
would  bring  $100  in  the  world's  markets.  OuK  flax,  our  straw,  our  wool,  even  our 
clay  and  sand,  should  be  manufactured  into  articles,  the  value  of  which  would  en- 
rich the  entire  Commonwealth.  This  is  not  a  Utopian  dream,  but  lies  witliin  the 
possibilities,  yes  the  probabilities,  of  the  near  future  of  our  State,  if  proper  means 
are  employed  to  imbue  each  succeeding  generation  with  the  spirit  of  industry  and 
so  to  educate  the  people  as  not  only  to  increase  knowledge  but  to  secure  its  profit- 
able application  and  use. 

HOW  THE   NEEDS  OF  THE  WAR  QUICKENED  IJiTVENTION. 

The  neglect  of  industrial  education  laid  an  embargo  upon  the  development  of 
many  interests  in  this  country  prior  to  1860,  at  which  time  we  may  date  a  sort  of 
renaissance  in  the  mechanical  products  of  the  United  States.  Manufacturing  es- 
tablishments sprang  up  all  over  the  land,  though  in  the  face  of  an  internecine 
strife  that  would  have  paralyzed  a  less  robust  nation.  The  experiments  made  in  - 
some  of  the  Eastern  States  as  early  as  1851  had  borne  fruit  in  calling  attention  to 
the  need  of  the  nation  in  these  directions.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  efforts,  skilled 
artisans  were  imported  from  Eiurope  to  supply  the  demand  of  our  rapidly  grov^ing 
manufacturing  interests,  and  must  still  be  so  imported.     One  single  industry  that 
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has  mainly  come  into  existence  in  this  country  within  the  last  quarter  century  ad- 
mirably illustrates  this  wonderful  growth. 

The  manufacture  of  American  watches  alone  would  by  its  revenue  repay  the 
entire  State  and  national  outlay  made  for  the  encouragement  of  mechanical  indus- 
tries. To  be  more  specific,  what  general  plan  of  imparting  manual  instruction 
in  connection  with  our  common  schools  is  at  all  practicable?  Let  the  State  take 
the  initiative,  and  thus  set  an  example  to  the  counties  and  municipalities.  A  good 
banning  has  already  been  made. 

THE  NEW  DEPARTMENT  IS  THE  AGHICtTLTCEAL  COLLEGE. 

About  1869  the  Iowa  Agricaltaral  College  established  a  course  in  mechanical 
engineering.  Previou-sly  there  had  been  a  shop  connected  with  the  college,  but  it 
was  made  of  service  in  purely  utilitarian  work  for  the  college,  which  was  chiefly 
concerned  with  agriculture.  While  repairs  were  being  made  and  other  work  done 
the  students  had  opportunities  to  earn  wages  and  learn  the  use  of  tools.  On  the 
reorganization  of  the  college,  instruction  in  branches  contributing  to  mechanical 
knowledge  was  arranged  in  a  course  by  itself,  which  followed  closely  the  agricult- 
ural course  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then  was  characterized  by  special  studies  in 
the  mechanic  arts.  The  work  in  the  shop  consists  of  a  series  of  exercises,  such 
as  are  involved  in  the  construction  of  models  and  simple  pitces  of  apparatus,  and 
has  become  more  regular  and  systematic.  It  is  required  for  two  or  three  hours  per 
■week  dining  freshman,  junior,  and  senior  years.  Much  work  is  done  in  the  me- 
chanical laboratory  during  junior  year,  and  the  study  of  steam  occupies  consider- 
able time  during  the  senior  year. 

This  department  of  the  college  should  be  strengthened  and  enlarged,  and  a  simi- 
lar department  should  "be  added  to  the  State  University  at  Iowa  CSty. 

THE  FCETHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  SroOESTED. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  State  should  establish  atleast  one  great  industrial  school, 
where  large  numbers  of  young  people  could  receive  that  training  which  would  fit 
them  for  the  position  of  masters  or  foremen  in  shops  connected  with  public  schools, 
to  which  reference  will  be  made  further  on.  The  Legislature  should  so  amend  the 
law  as  to  xiermit  of  the  creation  of  such  departments  in  connection  with  county  high 
schools  now  provided  for  by  statute.  Cities  and  towns  of  a  specified  population 
should  also  be  empowered  to  establish  industrial  schools  or  workshops,  to  be  con- 
nected with  and  form  a  part  of  the  school  system  of  such  cities  and  towns.  These 
industrial  schools  should  be  in  charge  of  competent  teachers  in  those  departments 
of  mechanics  to  be  taught  in  them.  The  organization  of  classes  in  the  public  schools 
would  serve  as  a  basis  of  classification  for  the  new  department,  and  the  daily  pro- 
gramme should  be  so  adjusted  that  classes  could  pass  from  one  school  to  the  other 
without  friction  or  mterruption. 

This  plan  has  been  tested,  and  the  results  have  been  even  more  than  was  antici- 
pated. 

MICHIGAN,  CITY  OF  DETROIT. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  latest  report  by  Mr.  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  the 
Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  to  the  Board  of  Education,*  although 
containing  no  account  of  direct  industrial  training  in  the  schools, 
other  than  in  Drawing,  still  show  the  tendency  to  direct  this  study 
more  and  more  to  practical  results  in  construction. 

*  Forty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  with 
accompanying  documents,  1885-86.  Detroit :  James  Markey,  Printer,  1886.  Pp.  188. 
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In  ^-wo  schobls  tlie  fact  of  tlie  making  of  articles  by  the  scholars  is 
noted.  The  comments  that  follow  on  Industrial  Training  show  that 
the  Superintendent  himself  is  quite  ready  to  accept  and  promote  the 
new  movement  in  education. 


During  the  year  just  closed  better  progress  than  ever  before  has  been  made  in 
thisimportant  branch  of  study.  The  special  teacher  in  this  department  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  teachers  to  a  more  complete  undergtanding  of  the  educational 
■value  of  drawing,  and  pupils  have  shown  a  most  encouraging  interest  in  their 
work.  The  progress  of  classes  has  never  before  been  so  steady  and  satisfactory  or 
the  depax'tment  in  so  excellent  a  condition. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  Mie  wise  and  skilful  management  and 
the  excellent  "sense  and  judgment  which  the  special  teacher  has  exhibited  in  her 
direction  of  the  work  in  drawing. 

Changes  of  teachers  in  departments  like  drawing,  penmanship,  etc. ,  are  in  them- 
selves especially  undssirable,  usually  involving  a  sad  waste  of  time  in  learning  new 
methods,  and,  if  the  teacher  displaced  has  been  acceptable,  great  and  unfortunate 
discouragement.  No  matter  how  efficient  the  new  appointee  may  prove  to  be,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  department  must  suffer  at  least  temporarily  from  the  change 
in  administration  recently  made. 

The  following  report  of  the  condition  of  this  department  is  submitted  by  the 
teacher  in  charge  during  the  year : 

"  The  results  in  drawing,  as  shown  by  the  usual  term's  examination  of  books  and 
slate  work,  has  been  marked  and  progressive.  The  year  bears  record  of  a  broader 
intelligence,  quickened  by  keener  observation  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  pupils. 
Tho^ight  characterizes  the  work  in  all  grades  and  gives  to  this  branch  its  import- 
ance as  an  educational  factor. 

"  The  continued  development  of  this  study  as  a  science  incorporates  it  with  the 
useful  arts  as  opposed  to  the  olden-time  accomplishment  of  picture-making,  and  is 
fast  doing  away  with  the  notion  that  special  aptitude  is  required  by  pupils  to  insm-e 
success. 

"  Evety  year  the  chasm  lessens  that  separates  drawing  from  other  studies ;  and 
many  teachers  have  generously  acknowledged  the  interdependence  of  tliis  with 
others  of  the  school  course.  Since  drawing  is  directly  opposed  to  inaccuracy  of 
form,  confusion  of  detaU,  and  indecision  in  expression,  its  province  is  rather  to  as- 
sist than  to  infringe  upon  the  time  allotted  for  writing,  language,  etc. 

"  The  work  in  all  grades  has  been  limited  to  outline  drawing,  the  elementary 
stage  of  expressing  form,  and  the  means  to  this  end  have  been  mainly  pencil  and 
paper.  Some  teachers,  however,  have  tried  with  success  the  "cutting  of  exercises 
in  paper  and  wood.  By  this  means  form  becomes  a  reality,  and  the  pupU  gets  the 
pure  concept  of  the  object  he  is  fashioning.  An  experiment  was  tried  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  by  allowing  pupils  to  make  their  own  working  drawings  and  then 
to  carefuUy  construct  their  object  from  the  drawing. 

"  The  really  workman-like  manner  in  which  large  numbers  of  knives  were  made, 
and  in  one  school  miniature  chairs  most  delicately  framed  and  finished,  was  very 
creditable  to  the  busy  hands  employed  in  shaping  them. 

' '  Books  from  each  grade  have  been  selected,  and  in  many  cases  the  entire  books  of 
a  room,  showing  the  comparative  work  of  pupils  in  classes.  This  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  usual  annual  collection  of  specimens,  which,  by  special  preparation,  might 
have  been  made  more  elaborate.  But  as  this  work  represents  the  honest,  every- 
day effort  of  the  pupils  for  the  term,  I  would  especially  commend  it  to  your  careful 
inspection." 
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More  and  more  every  year  this  subject  engages  the  attention  of  progressive  ed- 
ucators. I  cannot  at  present  enter  into  a  discussion  of  its  merits.  Experiments, 
mainly  very  satisfactory,  are  in  progress  in  many  cities,  and  the  idea  is  rapidly 
growing  in  favor.  Perhaps  Detroit  can  afford  to  wait  for  a  further  showing  of  re- 
sults elsewhere,  but  her  time  will,  I  believe,  come,  and  her  school  work  will  some 
day  include  systematic  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  as  well  as  of  the  mind  and 
heart. 

MINNESOTA,  CITY  OF  MINNEAPOLIS. 

A  statement  in  the  Annual  Eeport  for  1884r-'85,  by  Superintendent 
Tousley,  that  the  llinneapolis  Board  of  Education  were  then  consid- 
ering the  subject  of  industrial  education,  led  to  a  letter  of  inquiry, 
addressed  to  the  present  Superintendent,  Joh"a  E.  Bradley,  Esq,, 
which  was  responded  to  in  the  following  letter,  which,  with  its 
enclosure,  gives  the  latest  information,  and  shows  tha*  this  enter- 
prising city  has  already  made  a  modest  beginning,  by  introducing  in 
the  High  School  some  training  in  the  use  of  wood-working  tools. 

The  amount  of  instruction  proposed  and  the  estimate  of  probable 
cost  of  introducing  the  new  study  shows  that  in  many  towns  and 
large  Arillages  similar  opportunities  can  readily  be  afforded;  so  that 
all  the  advantages  of  the  new  studies  for  boys  need  by  no  means  be 
confined  to  city  schools,  while  some  training  in  domestic  industries 
for  girls  can  be  given  in  every  school  house  throughout  the  land. 
To  instruct  the  girls  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  in  some  knowledge  of 
household  duties  and  economies,  requires  little  in  the  way  of  costly , 
fixtures,  if  only  the  teacher  be  capable,  ingenious,  and  in  earnest. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Janvnry  11,  1887. 
My  Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  January  7, 1  would  state  that  the  records 
do  not  show  that  the  subject  of  Manual  Training  (or  "  Industrial  Training")  was 
ever  formally  before  the  Board  of  Education  tiU  November  last.  Undoubtedly 
Professor  Tousley  meant  by  his  remark  in  the  report  referred  to  that  it  had  become 
a  subject  of  conversation. 

Soon  after  I  came  here,  in  September,  1886, 1  expressed  to  the  Committee  on  Course 
of  Study  the  interest  in  the  subject  which  I  had  long  felt,  and  found  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  interesting  them  in  the  project  of  manual  training.  I  enclose  a  slip,  cut 
from  the  "  Minneapolis  Tribune  "  of  January  1, 1887,  giving  my  paper  on  the  subject, 
which  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  this  city  about  November  1. 
Of  course  this  is  but  a  beginning,  and  I  hope  ere  long  to  have  sewing  taught  to  the 
girls  and  certain  uses  of  tools  to  the  boys  in  all  the  schools. 

I  cannot  mistake  in  assuming  that  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  meets 
a  widely  felt  need,  when  scores  of  papers  have  been  sent  to  me  quoting  with  warm- 
est approval  my  suggestions  and  plan. 

I  remain,  with  great  respect,  very  truly,  yours, 

JOHN  E.  BRADLEY, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Col.  I.  Edwards  Clarke, 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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CONCERNING  MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOLS.* 

The  most  important  innovation,  however,  to  be  adopted  in  the  coming  year 
(and  it  is  a  thing  of  real  magnitude)  is  the  determination  to  engraft  a  school  of 
manual  training  upon  our  public  school  system.  The  suggestion  came  from  Dr. 
Bradley,  and  was  submitted  to  the  board  at  the  regular  mpnthly  meeting  in  Novem- 
ber last.  The  scheme  is  best  described  in  Dr.  Bradley's  own  words.  Dr.  Bradley 
presented  the  following  communication  at  the  meeting  in  question: 

REPORT  ON  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis :    . 

Gentlemen:  By  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Text  and  Course  of  Study,  I 
have  prepared  for  your  consideration  the  following  report  on  the  introduction  of 
Manual  Training  into  the  Minneapolis  High  School.  I  invite  your  attention  first  to 
what  has  already  been  done  in  other  places,  and,  second,  to  some  of  the  benefits 
which  may  by  expected  from  the  step  proposed. 

HOW  EUROPEAN  GOVERNMENTS  PROMOTE  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

No  feature  of  the  educational  systems  of  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  is 
more  noteworthy  than  the  attention  which  is  given  to  industrial  training.  More 
than  half  a  century  ago  France  established  special  schools  of  technology  for  the 
purpose  of  iitting  young  men  to  superintend  and  develop  her  various  industries. 
Men  were  educated  for  their  future  callings,  and  persons  possessed  of  superior  quali- 
flcations  were  thus  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  leading  factories  and  shops.  The 
result  was  that  her  artistic  manufactures  gained  a  pre-eminence  which  in  many 
departments  is  stiU  retained.  A  tourist  visiting  the  vas,t  porcelain  factories  at 
Sevres  is  surprised  to  find  that  the  rules  for  their  management  are  issued  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction;  but,  on  inquuy,  he  wUl  learn  that  these  works  are 
conducted  primarily  as  a  great  educational  institution,  and  that  the  commercial 
value  of  their  immense  product  is  held  subordinate  to  the  purpose  of  supplying 
other  estabhshments  with  skilled  workmen.  In  like  manner  Gteneva  and  other 
cities  of  Switzerland  have  developed  and  fostered  their  peculiar  industries.  Thus 
no  one  can  graduate  from  the  Horological  Institute  at  Geneva  tiU  he  has  proved  his 
skill  again  and  again  by  making  an  entire  watch  of  standard  excellence.  It  is  the 
patient  training  of  young  men  in  the  minutest  detaOs  of  their  palling  in  such 
schools  that  has  made  Swiss  watches  celebrated  throughout  the  world. 

REPORT  OP  TdE  ENGLISH  ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

A  commission  of  excellent  scholars  and  statesmen  appointed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment "  to  inquire  into  the  instruction  of  the  industrial  classes  of  certain  foreign 
countries  in  technical  subjects,  and  into  the  influence  of  such  instruction  on  manu- 
facturing and  other  industries,"  has  recently  reported,  after  visiting  sixty-three  cities 
of  Continental  Europe  and  twenty-flve  cities  of  Great  Britain,  that  industrial  train- 
ng  is  rapidly  extending  in  every  leading  country  of  Europe.  The  report  dwells 
with  emphasis  on  the  value  of  schools  for  the  training  of  foremen,  and  shows  that 
establishments  supplied  with  skilled  and  intelligent  superintendents  possess  a  great 
advantage  in  competition  with  factories  whose  managers  are  lacking  in  either  man- 
ual or  mental  training.  Indeed,  the  demand  for  men  possessed  of  a  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical  training  to  fill  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  has  largely 
diminished  the  demand,  for  men  of  high  but  purely  scientific  attainments. 

EUROPEAN  EXPERIENCE  ENCOURAGING. 

I  have  thus  glanced  at  some  of  the  attempts  at  industrial  training  which  have 
been  made  in  European  countries,  because  their  undoubted  success  afEords  encour- 

*Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  January  1,  1887. 
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agement  to  believe  that  manual  training  will  be  equally  successful  here,  and  because 
-  we  may  be  guided  in  many  particulars  by  the  experience  of  older  institutions. 
Much  has  already  been  done  in  this  country,  and  initiatory  steps  have  been  taken  for 
the  introduction  of  such  training  in  many  of  our  leading  cities.  The  interest  man- 
ifested by  the  prominent  nations'of  Europe  is  rapidly  imparting  itself  to  iiinerica, 
and  a  leading  question  with  educators  now  is:  How  can  industrial  education  be 
most  successfully  engrafted  upon  the  public  school  system  in  the  United  States  ? 
and  the  more  men  have  reflected  upon  our  educational  and  industrial  needs,  the 
more  pressing  has  seemed  the  necessity  of  finding  some  means  by  which  the  edu- 
cation of  the  hand  may  join  with  the  education  of  the  head. 

SUMMARY  OF  VAKIOUS  AMERICAN  EXPERIMENTS. 

In  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Toledo,  and  other  cities  large  and  suc- 
cessful manual  training  schools  have  been  established.  In  New  York,*  Boston,  New 
Haven,  Omaha,  and  many  other  places  industrial  training  has  been  added  to  the 
public  school  system.  Sixty-six  institutions  or  city  systems  sent  exhibits  to  the 
Children's  Industrial  Exhibition  in  New  York  last  spring,  f  Favorable  reports  on 
the  progress  and  success  of  these  efforts  have  been  received.  One  fact  which  is 
clearly  established  is  that  manual  training  has  not  diminished  but  increased  respect 
for  intellectual  culture.  It  has  stimulated  mental  activity  wherever  it  has  been 
introduced.  The  boy  who  learns  precision  and  adaptation  in  the  use  of  tools  has 
also  learned  a  lesson  which  wiU  serve  him  in  other  departments  of  training,  in 
scientific  and  literary  pursuits,  in  social  and  moral  relations.  He  who  has  con- 
quered difficulties  once  will  more  easily  succeed  a  second  time.  Powel:  developed 
and  appUed  in  one  instance  is  available  for  other  occasions.  Character  stimulated 
ja,nd  re-enforced  by  honest  effort  in  one  piu'suit  will  not  fail  when  brought  to  the  test 
in  higher  and  more  important  relations.  Felix  Adler  says:  "The  doing  of  one 
thing  well  is  the  beginning  of  doing  all  things  well." 

Another  important  result  of  industrial  education  has  been  found  to  be  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  It  cannot  be  denied^^at  the  mechanic  and 
artisan  stood  higher  in  public  regard  a  generation  ago  than  they  do  to-day,  and  no 
one  can  observe  the  widening  chasm  which  separates  labor  and  capital  without  the 
deepest  concern.  How  shall  labor  regain  its  former  standing  and  influence  ?  By 
making  it  inteUigent ;  by  giving  it  wise  and  honest  leadership.  "Who  will  not  hail 
with  delight  any  system  of  education  which  wiU  dethrone  demagogues  and  distrib- 
ute among  the  workingmen  a  goodly  number  of  upright  and  capable  leaders  ?  The 
greatest  need  of  the  present  day  is  infusion  of  calm  and  judiciqus  advisers  among  the 
masses  of  unintelligent  laborers  in  our  large  cities..  What  will  tend  more  directly 
to  accomplish  this  than  to  add  to  the  intellectual  training  given  them  in  our  high 
schools  such  a  knowledge  of  tools  and  materials  as  will  enable  boys  to  enter  upon 
a  handicraft  ? 

DIRECT  ADVANTAGES. 

Again ,  industrial  education  wiU-enable  boys  to  choose  their  occupations  intelligently. 
This  is  a  matter  of  greatest  importance,  for  most  perons  can  choose  their  callings  but 
once,  and  an  error  at  this  point  must  inevitably  cast  a  shadow  over  one!s  whole 
life.  How  many  men  who  might  have  excelled  as  skilled  artisans  or  foremen  have 
been  doomed  to  life-long  inferiority  by  the  choice  of  a  professional  or  mercantile 
pursuit.     It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  aU  who  have  enjoyed  opportunities  of  manual 

*  This  was  not  the  case  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  this  date,  except  that  draw- 
ing was  taught.    (Editor.) 

t  Fifty-four  of  those  from  New  York  City  and  vicinity  were  from  private  schools 
and  institutes.    (Editor.) 
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training  will  become  mechanics.  Some  will  find  that  they  possess  no  aptitude  in 
that  direction,  and  circumstances  wiU  prevent  others  from  choosing  such  callings. 
But  those  who  have  become  familiar  with  the  apparatus  of  the  workshop  in  a 
training  school  will  possess  a  great  advantage  in  making  this  choice  upon  which  so 
much  depends. 

No  consideration  in  favor  of  manual  trainmg  has  seemed  to  me  more  weighty 
than  the  necessity  of  supplying  our  various'  industries  with  well-qualified  and  effi- 
cient foremen.  The  apprentice  system  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Trades  unions  and 
monopolists  have  combined  for  thirty  years  to  prohibit  men  from  choosing  their 
own  employment,  and  the  tremendous  evils  resulting  from  such  an  interference  are 
upon  us.  Division  of  labor  and  the  introduction  of  machinery  have  made  it  profit- 
able for  manufacturers  to  narrow  the  work  of  each  employe  to  one  minute  process, 
in  which  dexterity  rather  than  skill  is  required.  Meanwhile  the  post  of  foreman 
has  become  more  and  more  important.  He  needs  to  know  the  qualities  of  all  the 
materials  employed,  and  to  be  familiar  with  every  operation  carried  on  in  his  de- 
partment of  the  "works.  He  who  would  direct  a  machine  must  understand  the 
principles  of  its  construction, ,  must  know  how  to  preserve  and  repair  it.  And  a 
foreman  needs  also  that  breadth  af  mind  and  mental -discipline  which  will  enable 
him  to  secure  the  largest  possible  product  and  the  highest  excellence  of  workman- 
ship from  his  estabhshment.  In  noway  can  men  be  more  successfully  fitted  for 
these  responsible  positions  than  by  combining  with  a  thorough  intellectual  discipline 
an  early  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  the  use  of  tools.  And  for 
the  development  of  this  high  order  of  attainments  no  better  foundation  can  be  laid 
than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  manual  training  school. 

I  have  thus  presented  some  of  the  considerations  which  lead  me  to  recommend 
the  establishment  of  a  manual  training  school  in  connection  with  the  Minneapolis 
High  School.  Many  other  reasons  for  such  a  step  might  be  adduced  did  space  per- 
mit. At  my  request  Professor  J.  S.  Crombie,  theprincipal  of  the  High  School,  has 
prepared  a  plan  for  combining  a  course  of  manual  training  with  the  high  [school 
course,  which  is  hereb^ubmitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  board.  I  heartily 
approve  of  the  plan  proposed  and  recommend  its  adoption.  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  be  regarded  by  every  public-spirited  citizen  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  E.  BRADLEY, 

Sup^-intendent. 

Professor  Crombie's  reply  was  read,  as  follows : 

Dr.  John  E.  Bradley, 

Superintendent  Schools: 

Dear  Sir  :  Regarding  the  establishment  of  a  manual  training  school  in  this  city 
I  would  make  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  manual  training  be  introduced  in  the  High  School,  so  far  as  relates  to 
joinering  and  carpentering  only,  and  that  the  room  to  be  fitted  up  for  this  purpose 
be  the  southwest  basement  room  in  the  High  School  building. 

3.  That  this  school  be  opened  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  instructor,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  term  of  the  present  school  year,  February  1,  1887. 

3.  That  the  number  of  boys  admitted  to  this  school  be  limited  to  eighteen;  that 
they  be  at  least  thii-teen  years  of  age;  and  that  they  be  selected  from  the  class  enter- 
ing High  School  February  1,  1887.     Should  not  a  sufScient  number  from  this  class 

apply,  the  necessary  number  to  be  selected  from  the  class  which  entered  the  High  * 
School  September  1,  1886. 

4.  That  the  work  of  the  manual  training  school  be  elective;  but  that  the  written 
consent  of  the  parents  be  required  in  every  case. 
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5.  That  the  work  of  this  course  for  the  first  half  year  be  divided  as  shown  by  the 
following  schedule : 


Hom-s. 

Section  1. 

Section  2. 

Section  8. 

8.40-  9.20 

Shop-work. 

Shop-work. 

Arithmetic. 

Eecess. 

Drawing. 

English  grammar. 

Study. 

English  grammar. 

Drawing. 

Shop-work. 

Becess. 

Shop-work. 

Study. 

Arithmetic. 

English  grammar. 

Study. 

Arithmetic. 

9.80-10.00 

10.00-10.40 

10.40-11.00 

Recess, 

11.00-11.40 

Drawing. 

Shop-work. 

Shop-work. 

11.40-ia80 

12.20-  1.00  ... 

That  will  give  every  pupil  eighty  minutes  every  day  in  the  shop,  forty  minutes 
every  day  in  mechanical  drawing,  forty  minutes  in  recitation  in  arithmetic  and  Eng- 
ish  grammar  each,  and  forty  minutes  for  study,  This  will  require  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  hom-s  per  day  out  of  school.  As  the  class  advances,  satisfactory  work 
can  be  planned  for  succeeding  tenns,  still  giving  the  above  time  every  day  to 
the  shop-work  and  mechanical  or  free-hand  drawing. 

6.  That  the  following  appliances  and  tools  be  provided  :  Six  carpenter's  benches 
with  bench-screws,  vise,  and  ordinary  conveniences.  Every  bench  to  be  furnished 
with  four  drawers  with  locks  and  keys;  one  drawer  for  each  pupil. 

Each  bench  to  be  provided  with  the  following  tools,  to  be  used  in  common  by  all 
classes  :  One  cross-out  saw,  1  rip-saw,  1  steel  square,  1  try-square,  1  sliding  T-level, 
1  compass,  1  mallet,  1  hammer,  1  working-gauge,  1  screw-driver,  3  fore-planes,  1 
oil-stone,  1  oU-can,  1  feather-duster. 

Also,  that  every  pupil  be  furnished  for  his  own  use  and  keep  in  his  own  drawer 
the  following  tools  :  One  jack-plane,  1  smoothing-plane,  1  one-fourth-inch  chisel,  1 
one-half-inch  chisel,  1  three-fourths-inch  chisel,  1  one-inch  chisel,  1  three-fourths- 
inch  gouge,  1  one-inch  gouge,  5  auger-bits,  1  brace,  1  brad-awl,  1  scratch-awl,  1  rule. 

Also,  1  good  grindstone  for  general  shop  use. 

7.  That  every  pupil  be  held  responsible  for  the  care  and  safety  pf  his  tools. 

8.  That  the  shop  be  solely  for  the  education  of  the  pupils,  and  the  articles  manu- 
factured be  not  for  sale. 

9.  That  the  board  authorize  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  or  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Teachers'  Salaries  to  visit  the  manual  training  school  connected  with 
the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  High  School,  as  the  work  there  comes  nearest  to  what  is  desired 
here. 

I  append  a  careful  estimate  of  the  expense  attending  the  opening  and  conducting 
of  the  schools  for  one  half  year,  from  February  1  to  June  17,  1887  : 

Six  benches,  at  $80  each  fl30  00 

Six  sets  bench  tools,  at  $13.  50  per  set ._. 81  00 

Eighteen  sets  individual  tools,  at  $8. 95 161  10 

One  grindstone 3  50 

Lumber 50  00 

Teacher,  at  $3. 50  per  day 250  00 

Total 665  60 

The  actual  expenses,  after  fitting  up  the  room,  will  be  $300;  certainly  not  a  large 
sum.  The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  benches  is  made  by  Mr.  Brittain;  that  of  the 
tools,  by  a  hardware  firm  in  this  city. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  S.  CROMBIE. 

Minneapolis,  October  37,  1886. 

The  reports  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Text  Books  and  Course  of  Study, 
to  report  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  Wednesday,  December  1.    *    *    * 
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That  is  the  project.  At  the  meetmg  of  the  board  on  December  1,  the  comimttee 
to  which  it  was  referred  reported  favorably,  and  it  was  decided  to  open  a  manual 
traiaing  school  in  February.  It  will  now  soon  be  open,  when,  with  the  regular 
schools,  the  High  School  dovetailing  into  the  University,  the  Evening  Schools,  and 
the  Manual  Training  School,  Minneapolis  will  indeed  be  splendidly  equipped  from 
an  educational  standpoint. 

"WISCONSIN,  CITY  OF  EAU  CLAIRE. 

As  an  evidence  tif  tlie  fitness  of  some  forms  of  industrial  training 
for  introduction  in  tie  scliools  in  smaller  towns  and  in  country 
schools,  the  experiments  in  the  schools  of  Ean  Claire  are  of  interest. 

The  statement  of  the  results  there  attained  was  given  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1884^'85,  by  Hon.  J.  F.  Ellis,  who  is  there  said  to  he  the  "  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools." 

The  number  of  scholars  in  the  place  is  there  given  as  1,300,  with  a 
corps  of  twenty-six  teachers.  Number  of  pupils  in  the  manual  train- 
ing room,  twenty,  sent  in  classes  of  eight  or  ten  from  other  rooms. 
The  course  at  first  was  for  only  one  year.  The  cost  of  fittings 
and  teacher's  salary  for  the  first  year  was  only  $600.  The  results 
were  so  satisfactory  that  a  longer  course,  with  facilities  for  a  larger 
number  of  pupils,  was  thought  desirable.  In  response  to  a  request 
for  later  information  the  following  interesting  letter  was  received. 

The  question  of  what  can  be  done  in  small  towns  and  in  small 
remote  country  schools,  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  general  interest. 
Industrial  art  drawing  can  certainly  be  taught ;  that  has  been  con- 
clusively demonstrated.  Sewing  can  be  taught  in  all  and  modelling 
in  clay,  and  some  knowledge  of  farming  implements  and  of  the  use 
of  tools,  while  in  small  towns  instruction  in  the  use  of  mechanics' 
tools  seems  practicable. 

Mr.  Ellis  shows  how,  in  a  short  time,  interest  in  the  study  has 
grown  in  the  town  of  Eau  Claire 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  January  28, 1887. 
Hon.  I.  Edwards  Clarke, 

Washington' D.  C.  : 
I   Dear  Sir:  I  am  honored  with  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  7th  instant.     I  am 
clerk  of  the  Free  High  School— not  superintendent,  as  in  the  clipping  indicated 

As  to  Manual  Training  in  om-  school,  I  can  say,  with  pleasure,  that  it  is  a  suc- 
cess. We  have  now  a  three  years'  course,  and  the  boys  have  entered  on  the  tMrd  year 
with  interest  and  no  loss  of  enthusiasm.  The  expense  of  fitting  up  rooms  was  not 
great,  and  the  improvements  are  permanent,  so  that  hereafter  the  expense,  aside 
from  the  wages  of  the  teacher.will  be  nominal,  wiU  not  exceed  $50  a  year. 

The  number  of  boys  enrolled  is  forty  divided  into  four  classes  of  ten  each.  One 
class  occupies  the  time  of  the  teacher,  so  that  he  is  employed  during  school  hours  in 
class  work  nearly  all  the  time,  while  the  boys  use  all  the  time  diu-uig  their  holidays 
(Saturdays)  in  piece-work,  that  is,  doing  little  jobs  or  in  making  something. 

We  find  the  work  very  helpful  in  certain  studies.  The  boys  make  more  rapid 
progress  and  do  much  better  work  in  all  branches  of  mathematics  than  boys  of  that 
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age  did  when  not  in  this  work.    Their  perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties  are  sharp, 
ened. 

In  short,  the  prospect  of  better  men,  better  intellectually  and  physically,  is  appar- 
ent in  the  class  in  this  department. 

Our  course  consists  of  two  years  in  wood  and  one  year  in  iron  work. 

In  wood  work,  the  first  year  is  devoted  to  bench  work,  and  the  second  year  to 
finisliing  in  bench  work  and  carving.  This  coiu;se  might  be  varied  with  profit  by 
putting  in  coloring.  By  this  I  mean  painting  and  staining  more  especially,  so  that 
the  student  could  get  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  colors  or  paints,  and  their 
appearance  or  adaptability  to  different  woods. 

In  iron,  which  was  begun  this  school  year,  and  which  will  close  the  course  in  man- 
ual training  with  the  "three-year  boys,"  the  work  is  simply  with  the  forge  and 
anvU.     The  boys  are  already  doing  very  nice  work  in  this  course. 

During  the  three  years  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  sketch- 
ing and  drawing  (or  I  suppose  it  should  be  called  draughting),  in  which  marked  pro- 
ficiency is  shown  by  some  and  great  improvement  by  all. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  manual  training  is  the  outgrowth  of  industrial 
art  drawing  in  common  schools,  as  you  suggest.  . 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  must  soon  become  a  part  of  the  common  school  educa- 
tion of  cities  of  30,000  inhabitants  and  upward,  and  I  believe  that  the  outcome  of 
Farmers'  Institutes,  which  are  being  held  throughout  this  State  in  every  county, 
wUl  ultimately  lead  to  industrial  work  in  the  country  schools  touching  the  subject 
of  agriculture. 

Manual  Training  in  tool  work  is  not  practicable  in  the  country  or  in  small  towns  to 
the  extent  of  making  it  very  thorough,  for  the  reason  I  suggested  in  my  former  let- 
ter. That  is,  when  the  work  is  completed  by  one  class,  the  next  younger  class 
is  too  young  and  feeble  to  begin  the  work.  The  work  with  tools  cannot  be  reasona- 
bly well  done  by  any  boy  under  fourteen  years  old. 

I  voice  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  patrons  of  our  school  that  Manual  Train- 
ing has  come  to  stay  in  our  common  school,  and  that  it  is  the  most  important  de- 
parture in  education  that  has  taken  place  in  many  years. 

Much  has  been  printed  in  reference  to  and  conmaending  this  branch  of  our  school 
work,  but  I  have  nothing  at  hand. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  F.  ELLIS. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  R.  C.  Spencer,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  Milwaukee  Manual  Training  Association,  for  the  following  brief 
statement  of  the  fact  that  such  an  association  exists  in  that  city, 
and  of  its  purpose,  which  he  states  as  follows : 

"The  Milwaukee  Manual  Training  Association"  is  an  organization  of  citizens  to 
promote  the  introduction  and  development  of  Manual  Training  in  this  city ;  but 
more  particularly  to  get  it 'into  the  public  schools,  connected  with  which  there  are 
now  some  fifteen  kindergartens,  a  pretty  thorough  system  of  drawing  throughout 
the  schools,  and  a  good  acientific  course,  with  laboratories,  in  the  High  School,  and 
.  a  start  made  toward  introducing  elementary  science  throughout  all  the  grades 
below  the  High  School.  All  of  which  our  association  encourages  as  a  necessary 
part  of  a  manual  training  system. 
_But  in  order  to -fully  develop  the  scientific  and  manual  side  of  our  public  school 
education,  we  desire  to  eliminate  some  things  that  may  be  very  well  dispensed  with, 
and  modify  others  which  consume  an  unnecessary  amount  of  time  and  attention. 
We  are  desirous  of  connecting  with  the  High  School  suitable  shops  for  teaching 
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the  use  of  tools  in  the  working  of  wood  and  iron,  and  also  to  provide  throughout 
the  system  of  public  schools  suitable  manual  training  for  girls. 

It  appears  that,  as  recently  as  the  summer  of  1887,  no  steps  had 
been  taken  beyond  the  forming  of  the  association.  With  drawing 
■well  established  in  the  schools,  -with  elementary  scientific  education 
so  well  grounded,  and  with  a  number  of  kindergartens,  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  difficulty  in  gradually  introducing  some  forms  of 
industrial  training  in  the  loWer  grade  schools.  The  greater  under- 
taking of  establishing  a  well  equipped  Manual  Training  Schjool  may 
not  be  so  easily  effected,  until  the  results  of  the  experiment  in  Toledo 
and  Cleveland  are  determined. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

SCHOOL  EXHIBITIONS. 

Changes  in  character  of  school  exhibitions  mark  the  progress  and  change  of  educa- 
tional ideals — The  Provincial  ideal  —  The  Centennial  ideal  —  The  Manual  Train- 
ing ideal  —  The  lovsra  law  concerning  exhibitions  of  pupils'  work  —  The  far- 
reaching  influence  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  — 
The  Madison  meeting  in  1884  —  Comments  by  State  Superintendent  Akers,  of 
Iowa  — Iowa  exhibitions  at  Madison  and  New  Orleans  —  Extracts  from  Superin- 
tendent Akers's  report  —  Iowa  State  Normal  School  —  Remarks  by  Principal  Gil- 
christ on  Educational  Exhibitions  —  Showing  of  articles  made  by  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  of  Junction  City,  Kansas  —  City  Superintendent  Webb  on  Manual 
Training  —  Exhibition  of  the  handiwork  of  pubUc  school  pupils  in  Moline,  Illi- 
nois— Differences  noted  between  the  Kansas  and  Illinois  exhibitions  —  Superin- 
tendent Mack  describes  the  Moline  methods — Catalogue  of  the  1886  exhibition — 
Programmes  of  the  proposed  exhibition  in  1887  —  Account  in  New  England  Jour- 
nal of  Education  of  a  somewhat  similar  exhibition  in  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut—  An  interesting  exhibition  by  the  High  School  of  West  Boylston,  Massachu- 
setts—  Articles  shown  by  the  pupils  of  the  Bowditch  public  school  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts  —  The  definite  limitations  and  possible  uses  of  such  exhibitions — 
Valuable  as  means,  as  illustrations  —  Useful  to  awaken  interest  and  to  inform 
the  public  —  Two  notable  exhibitions  during  1888  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  Wash- 
ington. 

NEW  MEANINGS  TO  OLD  WORDS. 

The  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  that  forms  the  title  of  this 
chapter  embodies  in  itself  a  concise  history  of  the  development, 
progress,  present  status,  and  tendency  of  common  school  education, 
and  records  three  distinct  eras. 

A  school  exhibition  was  universally  understood,  a  quarter  of  a' 
century  ago,  to  mean  an  occasion  when  the  school,  as  a  school,  held 
a"  jiress-parade,  at  which  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  scholars 
were  present  in  holiday 'arttire. 

These  occasions  are  now  generally  known  as  "  commencements," 
and  are  still  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country  with  much  blare  of 
trumpets  and  extravagant  profusion  of  floral  offerings. 

A  dozen  years  or  so  ago,  when  the  notes  of  preparation  for  the 
coming  Centennial  Exposition  began  to  arouse  the  educational  world, 
the  term,  a  little  shorn  of  its  fair  proportions  into  the  uneuphonious 
form  of  "  school. exhibits,"  signified  a  showing  of  all  the  furniture 
and  apparatus  of  the  school  and  class  rooms,  as  well  as  of  volumes 
of  pupils'  exercises,  compositions,  writing  books,  and  in  some  cases 
specimens  of  drawings.  These  latter  were,  however,  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  schools  of  Boston,  and  those  of  a  few  other  places  in 
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Massachusetts,  with  an  occasional  showing  from  exceptional  cities 
and  towns  in  other  States  in  which  the  new  study  had  got  foothold 
under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  Walter  Smith. 

Within  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  term  has  taken  on  a  new 
meaning,  without,  however,  quite  losing  its  later  significance.  It 
is  now  coming  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  a  showing'  of  ob- 
jects actually  made  by  the  school  children  themselves,  thus  marking 
the  progress,  through  industrial  art  drawing,  to  "manual  training," 
the  latest  end  and  aim  of  the  educational  reformers.  As  the  success 
of  drawing  led  to  the  movement  for  the  introduction  of  other  forms 
of  industrial  training  in  the  schools,  so,  doubtless,  the  attractive 
exhibitions,  that  had  bpcome  common,  of  the  work  done  by  the  classes 
in  drawing,  through  all  grades  of  the  schools,  may  have  suggested 
the  holding  of  these  modern  exhibitions  of  children's  handiwork, 
though  from  time  immemorial  occasional  specimens  of  such  work 
had  been  shown  for  the  delectation  and  wondering  admiration  of  the 
visitors  to  rural  fairs. 

As  has  been  suggested  in  a  former  chapter,  the  work  of  the  chil- 
dren trained  by  Mr.  Leland  may  have  led  to  this  recent  development, 
aided  immensely  by  the  great  showing  made  in  New  York,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  "Industrial  Education  Association."  In  this 
immense  collection,  however,  most  of  the  articles  showur— especially 
of  those  coming  from  New  York  City,  were  not  made  by  children  in 
the  public  schools,  though  New  Haven,  Montclair,  and  one  or  two 
remote  places,  sent  collections  of  the  work  of  their  public  school 
children.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  recent  devel- 
opment in  the  Eastern  States,  it  had  another  cause  in  the  West,  due 
possibly  to  the  preparations  for  sending  State  Educational  Exhibi- 
tions to  the  Centennial,  as  will  appear  in  the  case  of  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

In  the  accounts  and  notices  of  such  showing  of  scholars'  work  as 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  these  three  eras,  and  their  ideals, 
seem  strangely  interblended.  The  early  idea  of  the  County  Cattle 
Show  or  Fair,  where  the  result  of  the  skill  or  handiwork  of  the 
farmers'  children  was  proudly  put  in  competition  for  the  proffered 
prizes,  still  survives  in  the  list  of  specimens  shown  of  scholars' 
prowess  in  the  Kansas  tow;n;  the  showing  made  by  the  State  of 
Iowa  at  the  New  Orleans  Exhibition  repeats  the  Centennial  ideal, 
while  the  exhibits  of  the  schools  of  Salem,  New  Haven,  and  Moline, 
illustrate  more  or  less  the  latest  industrial  ideal  of  training  by  pro- 
gressive steps  from  the  pretty  colored  papers  woven  by  baby  fingers 
in  the  Kindergarten  up  to  the.  typical  models  of  wood- working  prob- 
lems made  by  the  advanced  pupils  in  the  Manual  Training  School. 

As  a  distinct  phase  of  the  present  movement  in  the  public  schools, 
these  exhibitions  have  valid  claim  for  notice  here. 
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It  should  be  "borne  in  mind  that  evidences  of  childish  activity,  or 
ideas  of  utilizing  it,  are  not  absolutely  novel  phenomena.  Child 
Labor  has  not  been  wholly  unknown  in  the  past,  if  the  history  of 
English  coal  mines  and  cotton  factories  has  been  truthfully  set 
down ;  and  to-day,  on  the  statute  books  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
the  laws  prohibiting  this  labor  are  not  by  any  means  obsolete! 

The  only  business  which  educatoj-s  have  with  this  phase  of  child  life 
is  in  directing  these  activities  most  wisely  along  the  lines  of  the  edu- 
cational development  of  the  child.  Schools  are  primarily  to  develop 
and  train  the  mental  faculties ;  muscular  development  and  habits  of 
laborious  industry  may  be  secured  elsewhere  ;  but  for  many  public 
school  children  the  only  opportunity  for  arousing  and  informing 
their  minds  is  to  be  found  in  the  school  and  in  its  influence  and  sur- 
roundings. 

This  essential  fact  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  no  matter  what  wave  of 
novelty  may  sweep  the  great  public  temporarily  from  its  moorings, 
if  the  schools  of  the  people  are  to  serve  the  great  purpose  for  which 
they  were  created. 

The  following  provisions  of' law,  taken  from  the  statute  book  of 
the  State  of  Iowa,  show  that  at  least  two  years  before  the  holding 
of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  the  ideaof  local  school 
exhibitions  had  become  so  general  as  to  be  embodied  in  the  laws  of 
a  wide-awake  Western  State.  The  main  idea,  as  expressed  in  these 
provisions  of  law,  seems  to  be  to  stimulate  and  develop  the  activities 
of  the  children  in  practical  employments — in  making  something  use- 
ful, "ornamental  work"  being  only  encouraged  when  the  child  had 
first  made  something  useful.  Whether  this  originated  in  the  desire 
to  prepare  an  exhibition  to  be  sent  to  Philadelphia,  or  was  an  expres- 
sion of  the  wish  of  the  members  of  the  farmers'  granges  through- 
out the  State  to  insure  a  more  "practical"  element  in  the  school 
training  of  the  children,  does  not  appear ;  the  last  seems  the  more 
probable,  though  the  then  able  State  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Hon.  Alonzo  Abernethy,  was  especially  active  in  aiding  the  efforts 
to  secure  a  general  and  creditable  showing  at  the  Centennial  of  the 
educational  resources  of  the  whole  country,  and  in  his  Biennial  Re- 
port for  1874  and  1875  issued  a  circular  of  suggestions  to  the  school  and 
college  authorities  of  the  State  for  the  preparation  of  material  for 
such  an  exhibition  to  be  sent  to  his  office,  to  be  forwarded  from  there 
to  Philadelphia. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  laws  referred  to ;  passed,  to  take 
efEect  July  1,  1874 : 

INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITIONS  IN  SCHOOLS. 

[Iowa,  Laws  of  1874,  Chap.  64.] 

Sec.  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  of  independent  school 
districts,  and  the  subdirector  of  each  subdistriot,  if  they  should  deem  it  expedient, 
under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintejident,  to  introduce  and  maintaia  an  in- 
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dustrial  exposition  in  connection  with  each  school  under  their  control  within  this 
State. 

Sec.  2.  These  expositions  sliall  consist  of  useful  articles  made  by  the  pupils,  such 
as  samples  of  sewing  and  cooking  of  all  kinds,  knitting,  crocheting,  and  drawing^ 
iron  and  wood  work  of  all  kinds,  from  a  plain  box  or  horse-shoe  to  a  house  or  steam 
engine  in  miniature ;  also  all  other  useful  articles  known  to  the  industrial  world,  or 
that  may  be  invented  by  the  pupils,  in  connection  with  the  farm  and  garden  prod- 
ucts in  their  season,  that  are  the  results  of  their  own  toil. 

Sec.  3.  The  pupils  shall  be  required  to  explain  the  use  and  method  of  their  work, 
and  kind  and  process  of  culture  of  farm  and  garden  products. 

Sec.  4,  The  parents  and  friends  of  pupils  shall  be  allowed  and  requested  to  be 
present  at  said  expositions. 

Sec.  5.  Ornamental  work  shall  be  encouraged  when  accompanied  by  something 
useful  made  by  the  same  pupil. 

Sec.  6.  These  expositions  shall  be  held  in  the  school-room,  upon  a  school  day,  as 
often  as  once  a  term,  and  not  oftener  than  once  a  month. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  1874*  appeared  the  following  comments  upon  this  law,  in 
which  the  credit  of  the  conception  of  such  a  movement  throughout 
the  whole  country  with  direct  reference  to  the  approaching  Centen- 
nial, is  conceded  to  an  Iowa  lady  : ' 

SCHOOL  INDTJSTEIAL  EXPOSITIONS. 

The  primary  objects  of  the  law  providing  for  industrial  expositions  are  (1)  to 
encourage  the  development  of  mechanical  and  inventive  genius,  (2)  to  train  to  useful 
handiwork  and  employment,  and  (3)  to  introduce  something  of  technical  training 
in  the  useful  arts  in  connection'with  common  school  instruction. 

The  enactment  of  the  law  is  both  a  recognition  by  the  Legislature  of  the  demand 
that  the  public  schools  shall  afford  more  industrial  and  aesthetic  training  and  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  for  it.  No  provision,  however,  is  made  for  giving  instruction  to 
pupils  in  these  subjects. 

Many  districts  have  already  availed  themselves  of  its  provisions,  and  with  good 
results.  Further  experience  will  indicate  what  modifications  are  needed  in  the  law 
to  secure  the  best  results  that  may  be  attainable. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Miss  Matilda  Fletcher,  of  Iowa,  a  lect- 
urer and  writer  of  considerable  power,  has  bent  her  energies  upon  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  an  industrial  exposition  in  every  ward  and  district  school  in  the  country, 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  school  exhibition  at  the  Centennial  in  Philadelphia.  Her 
plan  is  to  set  apart  one  day  in  each  week  on  which  pupils  shall  bring  to  the  school- 
room some  useful  article,  raised  or  made  by  their  own  hands,  to  be  exhibited  and 
explained  by  the  producers  or  makers,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers,  in  the 
presence  of  such  parents  and  friends  as  can  be  gathered.  These  articles  may  con- 
sist of  farm  and  garden  products,  specimens  of  cooking  and  sewing  of  all  kinds, 
iron  and  wood  work,  from  a  box  or  horse-shoe  to  fine  cabinet-ware  or  a  steam-engiae. 
Selections  from  the  best  of  these  are  to  be  presented  at  the  Exposition  in  1876. 

The  report  on  Drawing  at  the  Centennial  by  Mr.  Stetson,  given  in 
Part  I  of  this  Report  (see  pages  635-689),  contains  no  account  of 
drawings  sent  from  Iowa  schools.  From  the  latest  report  by  State 
Superintendent  J.  W.  Akers,  f  the  following  references  to  the  great 

*See  "  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1874,"  page  116. 
f  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Printsd  by  order  of  the  General  Assembly,  Des  Moines ;  Geo,  E.  Roberts,  State 
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educational  meeting  at  Madison  in  1884,  and  the  account  of  the: educa- 
tional exhibition  made  by  the  State  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition 
in  1884-'85,  are  taken.  It  will  be  observed  that  attention  is  called  to 
the  educational  phase  of  drawing  as  to  a  new  feature  of  the  study, 
and  from  the  comments  on  the  possibilities  of  industrial  training  in 
the  schools,  which  also  seem,  to  have  been  first  revealed  to  the  super- 
intendent by  the  collections  shown  at  Madison,  two  deductions  are 
suggested — first,  that  in  the  mere  encouragement  to  the  school  chil- 
dren "  to  make  things"  there  is  little  educational  profit,  a  conclusion, 
it  must  be  remembered,  stated  ten  years  after  the  passage  of  the  law 
authorizing  the  stated  exhibitions  of  pupils'  work,  and,  therefore,  of 
much  significance^  and,  secondly,  that,  both  from  his  statement  of 
the  effect  upon  himself,  and  from  the  testimony  he  gives  as  to  the 
general  awakening  of  interest  in  educational  matters  subsequently 
shown  by  the  surrounding  communities,  it  is  evident  that  the  value 
of  the  influence  of  these  annual  meetings  of  The  National  Teachers' 
Association,  held  each  year  in  a  different  city,  can  hardly  be  over- 
stated. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   THE   ANNUAL   MEETINGS   OF   THE   ASSOCIATION. 

These  annual  gatherings,  bringing  together  such  a  multitude  of 
the  pubjic  school  teachers,  school  ofiicials,  and  leading  educationists 
of  the  whole  country,  and  presenting  the  results  of  the  thought,  ac- 
tivity, and  experience  of  the  practical-educators  of  the  United  States, 
cannot  fail  to  exert  a  far-reaching  influence  for  good. 

These  -meetings  tend  both  to  exalt  the  profession  of  the  Teacher, 
by  thus  blending  the  scattered  workers  into  a  solidarity  and  com- 
m.unity  of  interest,  and  to  lift  up  the  standard  of  the  Common 
Schools,  all  over  the  country.  They  do  this  by  the  opportunities  they 
afford — for  examination  of  the  various  collections  shown,  of  listen- 
ing to  the  many  thoughtful  papers  read,  and  of  participating  in  the 
discussion  upon  them.  In  all  these  ways  these  meetings  serve  to 
widely  disseminate  a  knowledge,  of  the  results  of  the  various  experi- 
ments in  school  buildings,  in  school  methods,  and  in  new  studies — 
made  in  far  separated  communities ;  thus  giving  to  all  the  benefit  of 
'the  experience  of  each;  on  the  one  hand^  saving  the  wasteful  re-trial 
in  other  communities  of  educational  experiments  that  have  already 
been  proved  worthless,  while,  on  the  other,  they  afford  opportunities 
for  the.  rapid  adoption  of  desirable  innovations. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MEETING  OP  EDUCATORS  AT  MADISON. 

The  past  two  years  have  witnessed  increased  activity  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  our 
teachers  of  all  classes.  Indeed,  I  may  say  that  this  is  quite  generally  true  of  the 
educators  of  the  "Western  States.  The  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association 
at  Madison,  "Wis. ,  in  July,  1884,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  leading  to  this  result. 
Such  a  gathering  of  educators  has  never  been  knovsm  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  the  influence  which  it  has  exerted  can  not  be  estimated.  In  addition  to  the 
great  -good  flowing  from  a  meeting  representing  such  an  array  of  talent  and  ex- 
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perience,  and  presenting  so  much  food  for  thought  and  investigation,  in  the  form  of 
addresses,  discussions 'and  criticism,  the  exhibit  of  the  Industrial  Education  pro- 
duced a  most  profound  impression,  and  awakened  a  new  interest  in,  and  cast  new 
light  on,  this  phase  of  modern  education. 

It  had  come  to  be  quite  too  generally  understood  that  industrial  training,  as  re- 
lated to  our  schools,  involved  principally  the  teaching  of  mechanics  and  the  pro- 
duction of  articles  of  real  and  practical  value.  Much  real  effort  has  been  put  forth 
by  many  of  our  leading  educators  to  accomplish  this  class  of  work,  being  in  ful 
sympathy  with  the  demand  that  our  schools  should  become  more  practical.  But 
the  conditions  being  so  obviously  against  us,  the  problem  seemed  impossible  of  so- 
lution, and  there  was  setting  in  the  conviction,-that  after  aU,  no  real  good  could 
come  from  it.  This  great  exhibit  showed,  as  never  had  been  done  before,  what  a 
world  of  opportunities  the  school-room  affords  for  giving  a  practical  and  useful  di- 
rection to  the  education  of  the  children. 

INDUSTRIAL  ART  DRAWING. 

For  instance,  drawing  has  been  taught  as  a  means  of  affording  entertainment  and 
amusement  to  the  children,  whereas  it  may  and  should  be  studied  and  taught  with 
a  view  of  acquiring  and  imparting  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  and  geometrical 
principles.  The  fondness  of  young  people  for  ornamental  drawing  may  also  be 
turned  to  real  and  practical  account,  by  the  invention  and  execution  of  patterns  for 
carpets,  oil-cloths,  mats,  rugs,  wall  paper  and  other  useful  things,  combining  with 
beauty  the  element  of  utility.  The  fact  that  the  boy  feels  that  he  is  making  some- 
thing which  will  yield  a  constant  pleasure  and  delight  in  the  use  of  it,  imparts  an 
added  interest  and  zest  to  labor,  and  encourages  persistent  effort  to  complete  it. 

Lessons  in  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  in  fact  almost  everything  taught 
in  schools,  may  be  lessons  in  foi'in  and  orderly,  systematic  arrangement,  a  most  im- 
portant, practical,  and  useful  element  in  educational  methods  hitherto"  almost  entirely 
ignored  in  connection  with  these  branches.  It  not  only  gives  a  new  meaning  to  the 
work,  inspires  and  intensifies  expression,  secures  better  attentiori  and  more  careful 
application  on  the  part  of  the  child,  but  the  work  he  has  performed  stimulates  his 
own  pride  and  his  ambition  to  improve,  and  educates  and  benefits  aU  who  behold  it. 

THE   DISPLAY   MADE   BY   THE   SCHOOLS   OP   IOWA. 

Iowa  was  well  and  creditably  represented.  Great  numbers  of  our  leading  teachers 
were  in  attendance,  and  many  of  our  schools  were  contributors  to  the  industrial 
display. 

Prof.  Henry  Sabin,  Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools  of  Clinton,  was  designated 
by  the  National  Association  to  act  as  manager  for  our  State,  and  his  untiring  energy 
and  the  ability  and  peculiar  fitness  which  he  brought  to  the  work,  resulted  in  a 
showing  which  was,  alike,  an  honor  to  the  State  and  creditable  to  himself. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITION  BY   THE   STATE   OF   IOWA   AT  NEW   ORLEANS. 

Following  closely  upon  this  educational  gathering  came  the  great  Exposition  at 
New  Orleans.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Commissioner  for  Iowa,  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  undertook  the  supervision  of  an  exhibit?  of  the  edu- 
cational status  of  Iowa.  The  material  used  at  the  Madison  exhibit  was  re-collected 
so  far  as  possible  (it  having  been  returned  to  the  schools  which  contributed  it).  The 
work  was  very  generally  rebound,  and  the  Kindergarten  work  framed  and  covered 
with  glass,  so  far  as  this  was  necessary  and  possible  from  its  nature.  The  College 
for  the  Blind  at  Vinton  and  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Coimcil  Bluffs 
contributed  very  fine  displays  of  their  work,  and  the  contributions  of  many  counties, 
cities  and  towns  not  represented  at  Madison,  swelled  the  New  Orleans  exhibit  beyond 
our  hope  or  expectation  when  entering  upon  it. 
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A  space  of  40  x  42  feet  in  the  main  gallery,  directly  over  the  space  assigned  to 
the  Iowa  Commissioner  on  the  floor  of  the  Gtovernment  building,  was  assigned  to 
the  Iowa  educational  exhibit.  By  suitable  partitions  and  decorations  our  space 
was  made- very  attractive,  and  was  commonly  called  the  "parlor  of  the  gallery." 
Joining  our  space  on  the  west  was  the  exhibit  of  education  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota. Wircn  it  is  known  that  this  exhibit  was  probably  the  most  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive exhibit  of  education  ever  made  by  any  State,  it  will  not  seem  surprising 
that  Iowa  was  put  upon  her  metal^  and  taxed  to  her  utmost  in  order  to  make  a 
comparatively  favorable  showing.  Our  exhibit  certainly  received  a  fair  share  of 
attention  from  the  visitors  and  teachers  of  all  States,  and  many  gratifying  commen- 
dations from  visitors  from  foreign  countries. 

The  Department  issued  a  circular  of  information,  setting  forth  the  organization 
and  practical  operation  of  our  school  system,  and  containing  a  Uthograph  school- 
house  map  of  our  State.  This  map  excited  great  interest,  and  it  is  beUeved  accom- 
plished much  for  the  credit  of  our  State  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  ex- 
pressed. It  shows  at  a  glance  what  Iowa  has  done  in  the  interest  of  the  education 
of  her  children  and  youth.  Every  dot  stands  for  a  school-house,  and  there  is  a 
school-house  in  the  State  for  every  dot  on  this  map.  The  Department  spent  con- 
siderable time  to  arrive  at  accuracy  in  this  matter.  County  maps  were  sent  to  the 
county  superintendents  respectively,  with  instructions  to  indicate  with  red  ink 
the  quarter  section  upon  which  each  school-house  in  then  individual  county  stood. 
These  dots  were  transferred  to  a  large  map,'9x  13  feet,  the  work  being  done  in 
this  office,  and  great  care  taken  to  place  the  dots  accurately  and  correctly.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  are  to-day  more  school-houses  in  the  State  than  themaprepi-e- 
sents,  as  the  data  for  it  were  obtained  two  years  ago. 

Following  will  be  found  the  circular  of  information  above  referred  to,  and  the 
report  of  Prof.  T.  H.  McBride,  of  the  State  tJniversity,  at  Iowa  City,  to  whom  I 
desire  here  to  acknowledge  my  great  obhgations  for  his  able  and  efficient  assistance, 
without  which  the  educational  exhibit  at  New  Orleans  could  not  have  been  made 
what  it  was.  The  arrangement  of  the  material  for  the  exhibit  was  very  largely  his 
work. 

This  circular  contained  a  statistical  statement  and  an  account  of 
the  public  educational  system  of  the  State,  with  the  very  striking 
map  referred  to,  in  which  it  is  seen  that  the  State  is  absolutely 
dotted  over  with  school-houses.  The  report  by  Prof.  T.  H.  McBride, 
"of  the  educational  exhibit  of  Iowa,  at  the  World's  Fair,  at  New 
Orleans,"  contains  a  list  of  exhibitors,  among  whom  are  the  public 
schools  of  forty-five  sepai'ate  cities  and  towns,  the  State  Normal 
School,  the  State  University,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  several  private  individual^, 
besides  a  list  of  "  twenty -seven  Iowa  authors."  In  the  drawings, 
map-drawing  predominated;  there  were,  besides,  soine  other  work 
in  drawing,  and  a  little  kindergarten  work  and  clay  modelling  of 
relief  maps. 

The  following  article  from  the  Times-Democrat,  New  Orleans,  is 
entitled : 

HONORS   AND   AWARDS   MADE   IN   THE   EDUCATIONAL   DEPARTMENT. 

[From  the  Times-Democrat,  New  Orleans.] 

The  State  of  Iowa  enjoys^ the  proud  distinction  of  being  among  the  foremost  in 

the  educational  department  at  the  World's  Exposition  just  closed  at  New  Orleans, 

and  the  following  list  of  diplomas,  awarded  for  the  reasons  assigned,  speaks  elo- 

quently  to  the  lovers  of  ed^OEdiojLihBou^utl^^^  *    *    * 
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The  list  of  Diplomas  and  Certificates  which  follows  numbers  fifty- 
five;  among  them  are  two  Diptomas  of  Honor,  one  to  the  State  for 
"Collective  Educational  Exhibits"  and  one  to  the  State  University. 

The  rest  of  the  article,  which  .here  follows,  gives  an  interesting 
description  of  the  exhibition.  '* 

THE   COLLECTIONS   DESCRIBED. 

The  preceding  list,  affording  in  almost  every  case  only  the  briefe.st  description 
possible,  can  give  the  reader  no  adequate  conception  of  Iowa's  educational  exhibit 
at  New  Orleans.  The  list  is  simply  a  catalogue  intended  to  indicate  the  general 
nature  of  the  work  displayed.  Only  those  who  saw  and  studied  the  exhibit  in  place 
are  prepared  to  give  opinion  of  its  excellence.  The  material  shown  was  abundant 
aad  varied.  It  came  from  the  deft  and  willing  fingers  of  our  children.  The  greater 
part  of  the  work  was  not  prepared  especially  for  the  World's  Fair  ;  much  of  it  was 
never  intended  for  display  at  all,  yet  all  compared  most  favorably  with  w6rk  com- 
ing from  schools  in  which  the  Exposition  had  been  for  months  the  one  thing  thought 
of.  The  honesty  of  the  display  was  everywhere  apparent,  some  of  the  work  shown 
being  superlatively  good,  some  fair,  and  some  very  poor,  altogether  revealing 
exactly  what  was  going  on  in  our  Iowa  schools  on  the  day  the  exhibit  was  collected. 

In  amount  of  material  displayed,  Iowa  was  certainly  second  to  no  other  State, 
while  in  variety,  in  what  may  be  called  comprehensiveness,  her  exhibit  was  un- 
rivalled. Pupils'  work  was  shown  from  every  grade  ;  from  nearly  every  kind  of 
school  in  the  State,  from  lowest  primary  to  the  university,  and  through  it  from 
schools  in  the  city,  schools  in  the  village,  and  schools  in  the  country. 

Of  the  credit  gained  for  the  State  by  this  exhibit,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  ade- 
quate estimate.  The  place  assigned  Iowa  was,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent,  in  all 
the  educational  display,  and  her  school  work  was  the  '"  observed  of  all  observers." 
The  name  of  our  State  became  familial'  to  those  who  had  hardly  known  it  before, 
and  everywhere  her  enlarging  fame  was  associated  with  her  intellectual  progress  as 
indicated  by  the  growth  and  development  of  her  schools.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
benefit  derived.  The  stimulus  given  to  educational  effort,  both  at  home  and  in 
other  States,  must  not  be  overlooked.  Our  larger  towns  now,  more  than  ever,  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  excellence  of  work  pi-oduced.  City  and  county  exhibits  are 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  a  generous  emulation  is  ever-ywhere  manifest.  lowans 
who  visited  the  exhibit,  proud  that  their  schools  had  done  so  well ,  were  incited  to 
make  them  more  and  more  worthy  of  a  world's  praise  ;  while  citizens  of  States  in 
which  public  schools  have  made  little  progress,  judged  the  system  by  its  fruits  and 
became  its  warmest  advocates,  determined  upon  its  universal  introduction  and 
support. 

THE   MADISON   EXHIBITION. 

The  exhibit  derived,  in  some  respects,  a  decided  advantage  from  the  fact  that  a 
similar  display  was  made  at  Madison  last  July.  The  preparation  for  Madison  was 
an  experience  by  which  many  Iowa  teachers  knew  how  to  profit.  At  the  same 
time  so  much  praise  was  bestowed  on  that  first  effort  that  the  State  was  in  danger 
of  resting  upon  its  laurels,  and  of  allowing  the  opportunity  of  the  New  Orleans 
World's  Fair  to  pass  by  default.  -  The  short  time  elapsing  between  the  two  exhibits 
also  worked  disad-rtmtageously,  since  in  many  cases  the  work  sent  to  Madison  had 
scarcely  reached  home,  when  similar  work  was  again  called  for. 

However,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  and  some  others  that  need  not  here 
be  named,  the  exhibit  as  it  stands  may  be  fairly  considered  representative.  Country 
schools,  graded  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  and  university  are  all  represented, 
aiid  taken  together  jjresent  almost  every  kind  and  gi-ade  of  work  done  in  the  schools 
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of  the  State.  The  work  also  came  from  a  great  many  looaUties,  illustrating  the 
same  or  equivalent  grades,  in  a  great  many  different  schools,  so  that  the  eKhibit  is 
not  representative  only,  but  likewise  very  comprehensive  andcomplete. 

I 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  WORK. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  present  limits,  to  give  even  a  brief  account  of  each 
of  the  individual  exhibits.  A  few  must  be  selected,  which  are  more  prominent  either 
on  account  of  the  amount  of  material  displayed,  or  because' of  some  special  attrac- 
tion. It  has  been  said  that  all  kinds  of  school  work  are  represented.  By  no  means 
the  least  interesting  material  in  this  wide  variety  is  the  work  of  primary  grades. 
Many  schools,  both  city  and  country,  show  very  conclusively  how  the  kindergarten 
methods  and  material  can  be  made  available  in  our  public  school  system;  and  that, 
too,  without  the  aid  of  special  kindergarten  teachers.  The  CUnton  schools  make  a 
very  ha-ndsome  exhibit  of  this  kind  in  form  of  mat  weaving  and  simple  paper 
cutting. 

The  district  schools  of  Tama  County,  the  pubhc  schools  of  BeUe  Plaine  and  Steam- 
boat Eock,  and  the  city  schools  of  Des  Moines,  also  make  exhibits  of  kindergarten 
work  of  various  sorts,  notably  in  the  form  of  worsted  maps  of  State  a^d  county. 
In  West  Pes  Moines  the  kindergarten  method  is  carried  through  several  grades ;  and 
in  addition  to  the  prinaary  work  we  have  displayed  beautiful  patterns  in  inventional 
paper  cutting,  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 

In  primary  language-work  much  excellent  material  is  shown  ; .  that  from  Mar- 
shalltown  and  from  Hardin  County  bemg  perhaps  most  prorhinent.  Burlington 
sends  primary  work  in  all  subjects,  and  from  her  entire  system  of  schools.  Fold- 
ing slates,  covered  with  primary  work  in  various  subjects,  are  shown  from  Charles 
City,  Pavenpoi-t,  and  Des  Moines. 

In  Iowa,  as  elsewhere,  drawing  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor  and  finding  a  place 
for  itself  in  schools  of  all  grades.  Clinton  follows  her  kindergarten  work  immedi- 
ately with  drawing,  and,  shows  what  can  be  done  in  a  short  time  without  a  special 
teacher.  Davenport,  in  a  beautiful  series,  shows  her  entire  course  in  the  subject, 
from  the  fourth  grade  through  the  high  school,  and  from  nearly  aU  the  schools 
exhibiting-  we  have  samples  of  drawing  evincing  more  or  less  perfect  systems  of 
instruction. 

THE  ORDINARY  SCHOOL  WORK. 

But  it  is  of  general  work,  in  the  ordinary  lines  of  study,  that  the  great  bulk  of 
Iowa's  exhibit  consists.  There  are  thousands  of  pages'of  pupils'  work  in  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  history,  and  the  like.  In  such  display  Oskaloosa  vies  with 
Ottumwa,  Marshalltown  -with  Clinton  and  Davenport,  and  Rockford  and  Marble 
Eock  with  Shenandoah  -  and  Sidney.  Every  step  of  the  pupU  may  be  traced  from 
the  primary  to  the  high  school  or  through  it.  Burlington  shows  this  whole  edu- 
cational history  in  a  single  volume,  embellished  by  numerous  ornate  title-pages  and 
drawings  in  ink.  High  schools  in  all  the  places  named  send  work  in  mathematics, 
science,  and  language.  There  are  beautiful  pages  of  German,  problems  in  algebra, 
botanical  records  and  herbaria.  Iowa  Falls  High  School  sends  fine  manuscript 
geometrical  demonstrations,  and  Creston  elaborate  outlines  of  English  grammar, 
together  with  a  large  amount  of  manuscript  in  subjects  pertaining  to  the  ordinary 
high  school  course.  Nor  is  the  higher  education  of  the  State  without  adequate 
representation.  The  State  Normal  at  Cedar  Falls  makes  a  large  display  of  drawings 
of  aH  grades,  of  charts  for  primary  instruction,  and  most  beautiful  map  drawing  in 
Jnk,  large  folio  size.  Then  we  have  manuscripts  of  examinations  in  many  subjects, 
physics,  didactics,  geometry, lalgebra,  etc.;  fine  herbaria,  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  M.  Gilchrist,  the  professdr  of  natural  science,  and  a  set  of  large  relief- 
maps  in  putty,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Miss  McGovern.     These  maps  are 
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something  unique,  at  once  simple,  beautiful  and  instructive,  and  have  deservedly 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

The  whole  Normal  School  exhibit  conveys  the  impression,  of  an  effort  to  furnish 
the  State  with  teachers  who  shall  be  well  informed  and  competent  for  work  with 
the  ordinary  school  machinery  and  apparatus  or  without  it. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  COLLECTION. 

Close  by  the  display  just  described  will  be  found  that  made  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment  of  Public  Instruction.  This  exhibit  is  a  sort  of  epitome  of  the  entire  school 
system  of  the  State.  Here  are  school  statistics  spread  on  beautiful  glass  charts,  dis- 
playing in  concise  and  graphic  manner  all  the  facts  which  statistics  are  competent 
to  show.  For  exatnple,  these  tables  show  the  growth  of  the  Iowa  school  system 
from  its  organization  to  the  present,  the  growth  of  the  permanent  school  fund,  of 
the  expenditure  for  school  purposes,  the  increase  in  the  school  population  and  in  the 
number  of  teachers  employed ;  they  show  the  present  organization  of  the  various 
educational  institutions  under  the  patronage  of  the  State ;  the  organization  and 
growth  of  the  county  normal  institute  system.  A  distinctive  feature  of  this  display 
is  a  large  map  of  the  State,  showiug  the  location  of  each  school-house  in  every 
county.  This  map  is  a  revelation  to  almost  every  one.  Very  few  of  all  who  have 
seen  it  had  the  remotest  idea  of  how  abundant  school-houses  in  Iowa  are,  or  of  the 
uniformity  of  their  distribution  throughout  the  counties  of  the  State ;  conditions 
which  justify  the  motto,  "  A  school-house  on  every  hill-top." 

THE  EXHIBIT  SHOWN  BY   THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

Associated  with  all  these  exhibits  from  the  common  schools,  and  in  the  centre  of 
all  in  the  general  arrangement,  the  contributions  from  the  State  University  find 
their  place.  The  university  shows  a  large  display  of  drawings,  both  iustrumental 
and  free-hand,  illustrating  the  work  in  this  line  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes.  Then  follow  topographical  maps  of  great  perfection  and  excellence.  In 
the  very  center  of  ,the  exhibit  stand  two  cases — the  one  containing  a  collection  of 
fossils  illustrating  the  method  of  teaching  paleontology  in  the  university,  the  other 
displaying  two  collections  of  land  and  fresh  water  shells — one  belonging  to  the  univer- 
sity, the  other  to  Mr.  B.  Shimek,  a  former  student.  A  score  or  more  of  note-books, 
neatly  written  and  filled  with  original  pencil-drawings,  showing  beautiful  work 
done  by  students  in  the  laboratories  of  natural  science;  and  the  theses  in  engineeriiig, 
botany  and  zoology  are,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see,  entirely  without  rivals. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  two  special  exhibits,  one  from  the  Iowa  College  for  the 
Blind  at  Vinton,  and  one  from  the  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Council  Bluffs. 
Both  these  institutions  send  samples  of  pupils'  work.  From  the  blind  are  shown  all 
kinds  of  fancy  needle- work,  bead-work,  and  knitted  lace:  from  Council  Bhiffs  come 
crayon  sketches,  boots  and  shoes,  and  a  handsome  walnut  oflSioe  desk. 

Taken  altogether,  Iowa's  educational  exhibit  is,  as  has  been  said,  representative, 
comprehensive  and  complete,  and  once  more,  as  at  Madison,  places  the  State  in  the 
foremost  rank  for  educational  privilege  and  endeavor. 

THE   COLLECTION   SHOWN  BY   THE   STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL.' 

The  following  thoughtful  suggestions  as  to  the  limitations  and  true 
significance  of  such  educational  exhibitions  occur  in  the  Biennial 
Report  for  the  years  1883-84  and  1884-'85 — made  to  the  Bo^rd  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School  by  the  principal,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Gilchrist.  While  these  cautions  are  sound,  yet  the  extracts  just 
given-  from  the  report  by  Superintendent  Akers  show  that  the  influ- 
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ence  of  such  a  display  as  was  made  at  Madison  maybe  good  and  far- 
reaching. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT. 

This  normal  school  sent  to  the  educational  exhibit  of  the  National  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, held  at  Madison,  Wis.,  August,  1884,  a  collection  consisting  of  maps,  re-^ 
lief  forms  of  the  continent,  charts,  drawings,  herbaria,  volumes  of  examination 
papers  on  the  several  objects  taught,  theses,  etc. ,  which  received  very  favorable 
notice  indeed.  A  similar,  though  better  collection,  was  at  the  World's  Exposition 
at  New  Orleans,  and  was  deemed  by  good  judges  among  the  best  in  the  great  col- 
lection. 

I  wish  to  improve  this  opportunity  to  say  that  "  Educational  Exhibits  "  which  are 
now  so  popular  and  which  no  doubt  kave  considerable  value,  are  misleading.  Educa- 
tion cannot  be  put  on  exhibition.  The  mental  and  spiritual  product  cannot  be 
materialized  and  set  up  for  show.  We  see,  in  these  collections,  only  the  husks  or 
shells  ;  and  the  true  educator  .walking  through  the  stalls  and  corridors  lined  on 
either  hand  with  these  physical  and  external  forms,  is  painfully  uncertain  whether 
or  not  they  contain  any  kernel,  any  real  fruit  with  a  vital  germ — an  inner  edjtca- 
tional  life.  Education  in  reality — the  developinent  of  a  pupil's  mental  and  spirit- 
ual power,  is  beyond  display  at  an  exposition  ;  it  is  technical  scholarship  only  that 
can  be  sent  to  a  fair.  Then,  too,  this  suspicion  is  not  wanting,  that  the  strong  de- 
sire to  appear  to  good  advantage  plays  an  important  part  in  the  preparation  of  these 
exhibits,  and  in  many  cases  renders  them  unreliable.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
said  that  such  exhibitions  are  capable  of  doing  good,  by  stirring  up  the  public  mind 
in  regard  to  education,  and  in  introducing  a  strong  incentive  to  teachers  and  pupils 
to  sustain  themselves  in  the  competition  thus  produced. 

Exhibition  of  Articles  made  by  Public  School   Pupils  in 
Junction  City,  Kansas. 

In  the  spring  of  1883  an  industrial  exhibition  of  scholars'  work 
was  shown  in  Junction  City,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Louis  K. 
Webb,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools. 

A  little  pamphlet  catalogue*  of  the  exhibition  was  issued,  each 
alternate  page  containing  an  advertisement  of  a  local  merchant,  so 
that  the  little  book  is  in  a  double  sense  an  evidence  of  the  public 
spirit  of  the  citizens — these  advertisements  paying  the  cost  of  the 
issue.  The  introductory  statements-by  the  Superintendent  are  quoted 
below.  These  general  remarks  in  the  pamphlet  are  followed  by  a  few 
extracts  from  writers  upon  Manual  Training,  and  by  a  Directory  of 
the  Public  School  Teachers  of  the  city,  which  directly  precedes  the 
list  of  articles  shown. 

The  articles  shown  and  the  name  and  age  of  each  exhibitor  are 
■  given,  except  in  the  case  of  the  High  School  pupils,  whose  ages  are 
not  stated.  Three  hundred  and  seventy -eight  articles  made  by  the 
children  were  shown  ;  besides  these,  sets  of  examination  papers  in 

- ,  *  Education  and  Labor.  The  Public  Schools  and  Manual  Training,  with  a  cata- 
log of  articles  and  exhibitors  in  the  industrial  exhibit  given  by  pupils  of  tho  Public 
Schools  of  Junction  City,  Kansas,  at  the  Opera  House,  May  25th  and  36th,  1883,  under 
the  direction  of  Louis  K.  We'ob,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools.     Pp.  36. 
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eacli  grade  were  shown,  as  well  as  the  articles  contributed  by  the 
pupils  in  that  grade.  The  articles  include  a  great  variety.  Many 
specimens  of  domestic  industty  were  shown,  comprising  loaves  of 
bread  and  cake,  pies,  rolls  of  butter,  house  plants,  birds,  with  patch- 
work and  all  kinds  of  fancy  needle  and  crochet  work  made  by  the 
girls  ;  while  the  boys  showed  samples  of  printing,  kites,  a  saw-mill, 
a  miniature  loom  and  carpet  woven  on  it,  bird  house,  garden  vegeta- 
bles, coops  of  live  chickens  and  ducks,  set  of  doll's  furniture,  col- 
^  lection  of  rock,  croquet  set,  miniature  set  of  tools,  toy  wagons  and 
boats,  picture  frames,  etc.,  one  scholar  often  sending  several  articles. 
These  collections  are  such  as  used  to  be  shown  at  rural  fairs  and  do 
not  indicate  any  previous  instruction  in  industrial  training.  Super- 
intendent Webb's  preliminary  pages  follow : 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

There  is  a  very  common  feeling  that  manual  labor  carries  with  it,  in  some  way, 
a  lack  of  respectability ;  that  itis  almost  a  disgrace  to  be  obliged  to  soU  the  hands 
with  work.  Many  consider  the  successful  speculator,  who  has  contributed  nothing 
to  the  nation's  wealth,  but  only  succeeded  in  securing  a  goodly  portion  for  his  own 
use,  as  more  respectable  than  the  man  who,  by  productive  toil,  has  eni-iched  others 
as  well  as  himself. 

As  a  result  of  this  sentiment,  we  find  young  men  leaving  the  farm  and  workshop 
to  enter  a  store  or  profession  where  they  can  wear  good  clothes  every  day,  and  con- 
sider themselves  something  more  than  laborers ;  while  some  young  ladies,  who 
would  be  greatly  mortified  if  they  could  not  play  the  piano,  consider  it  no  disgrace 
^  to  be  unable  to  make  good  bread  or  cook  a  dinner.  This  is  not  from  lack  of  energy 
or  a  wish  to  avoid  physical  weariness,  but  from  the  natural  desire  to  do  that  which 
will  secure  the  highest  public  appreciation.  As  long  as  it  is  considered  more  re- 
spectable to  be  even  a  second-rate  lawyer  or  doctor,  or  a  merchant's  clerk,  than  a 
skilled  mechanic  or  successful  farmer  ;  to  successfully  defend,  in  a  court  of  justice, 
a  thief  or  murderer,  than  to  plan  and  build  a  bridge  that  will  always  carry  the  train 
safely  over,  or  a  machine  that  will  hghten  labor  and  cheapen  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  fife,  so  long  will  the  professions  be  overcrowded,  as  at  present,  while 
skilful  mechanics  are  scarce,  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  and  hun- 
dreds of  lives  are  annually  sacrificed  for  the  want  of  well-trained  civil  engineers 
and  builders.  One  of- the  greatest  needs  of  the  present  day  is  men  who  unite  trained 
minds  and  skilful  hands. 

UNFAIR  CRITICISM  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Many  of  the  chronic  critics  of  the  American  system  of  free  schools,  recognizing 
this  defect  in  our  social  system,  attempt  to  lay  the  responsibility  upon  the  public 
schools,  claiming  that  they  educate  the  poor  above  their  position  in  life,  and  tend 
^to  make  labor  despised.  If  this  means  that  the  influence  of  the  schools  is  to  stimu- 
late pupils  to  endeavor  to  better  their  position  in  life  by  means  of  such  labor  as 
public  sentiment  regards  as  most  honorable,  and  pays  for  most  liberally,  it  is  no 
discredit  to  either  pupils  or  schools.  But  if  it  be  ti-ue  that  the  schools  encourage 
conteilipt  for  labor,  it  is  a  serious  fault  which  needs  correction,  for  honest  work  of 
hand  as  well  as  brain  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  individual  and  national  success. 
This  disrespect  for  labor,  however,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  country.  It 
existed  long  before  free  schools,  and  therefore  cannot  fairly  be  attributed  to  their 
influence.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the  class  distinctions  which  are  so  marked  through- 
out the  countries  of  the  old  world.     The  democratic  principles  of  oui-  government 
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tend  to  counteract  this  evil,  but  the  degrading  influence  of  slave  labor  and  the 
ignorant  condition  of  our  foreign  laborers  have  been  strong  forces  in  the  opposite 
'direction. 

Though  not  responsible  for  this  popular  prejudice  against  labor,  the  schools  have 
a  duty  in  cultivating  a  healthful  sentiment  among  pupils  regarding  its  honorable 
position,  and  no  subject  is  at  present  exciting  more  interest  among  the  foremost 
educators  of  the  land  than  that  of  industrial  education  and  its  relation  to  our  school 
system.  It  is  as  yet  a  problem  how  much  can  be  done  in  giving  pupils  practical 
training  in  the  industrial  arts  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  even  our  largest 
cities.  Certainly  there  seems  to  be  no  time  for  those  of  smaller  places  to  do  other 
work  than  that  in  which  they  are  now  engaged.  Yet  something  can  be  accom- 
plished in  every  school  to  correct  false  sentiment  regai-ding  labor,  and  to  lead  the 
children  to  avail  themselves  of  home  instruction  to  gain  that  manual  dexterity 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  skilled  labor. 

EXHIBITIONS  OF  INDTJSTKIAL  WORK  BY  PUPILS. 

In  several  places  in  different  parts  of  the  country  during  the  past  few  years  there 
have  been  industrial  exhibits  of  work  done  by  pupils  outside  of  school  hours.  In 
Iowa  this  matter  has  attracted  sufficient  attention  to  lead  to  the  enactment  of  a  law 
to  encourage  such  exhibits.  So  far  as  I  know,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  at- 
tempted in  this  State,  but  it  is  an  experiment  easily  tried,  requiring  little  or  no  sac- 
rifice of  school  time,  and  really  helping  teachers  in  their  discipUne  and  instruction 
by  increasing  their  points  of  sympathy  with  their  pupils. 

For  the  purposes  above  indicated  this  Industrial  Exhibit  is  given.  It  has  taken 
no  school  time,  except  the  small  amount  necessary  to  make  announcements  to  pu- 
pils regarding  it,  and  to  awaken  their  interest  in  the  matter.  No  premiums  liave 
been  offered,  nor  other  incentives  used  to  lead  pupils  to  participate  in  the  exhibit, 
save  the  knowledge  that  their  workmanship  would  be  publicly  displayed  and  their 
names  published  in  the  Catalog,  except  the  remission  to  exhibitors  of  the  small  ad- 
mission fee  charged  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  Opera  House.  Care  has  been  taken  that 
the  pressure  upon  pupils  to  make  articles  should  not  be  such  as  to  interfere  either 
with  school  work  or  home  duties.  It  has  not  beep  required  that  articles  exhibited 
should  be  made  expressly  for  this  occasion ;  the  only  condition  being  that  they 
should  be  made  wholly  by  the  exhibitor,  or  in  case  of  plants  or  animals  exhibited, 
be  raised  or  cared  for  wholly  by  him.  Pupils  have  been  especially  encouraged  to 
exhibit  useful  rather  than  merely  ornamental  articles. 

THE  EXHIBITION  SUGGESTIVE. 

The  entries  for  this  exhibit  throw  some  light  upon  the  question  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  popular  distaste  for  manual  labor  among  young  people  of  the  present 
day.  After  making  due  allo\vance  for  the  influence  of  the  different  degrees  of  in- 
terest in  the  subject  manifested  by  different  teachers,  it  is  noticeable  that  pupils 
below  the  grammar  grades  are  more  easily  interested  than  after  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  The  eight  years  of  school  life,  from  six  to  fourteen, 
have  created  no  distaste  for  labor,  but  two  or  three  years  of  social  influence  at  this 
age  have  worked  a  wondrous  change.  Children  of  working  parents  are  most 
readily  interested,  but  the  tendency  among  them  is  to  make  something  that  will  not 
correspond  to  the  position  in  which  their  parents  are  placed.  The  daughter  of  a 
woman  who  barely  supports  her  family  by  washing  and  cleaning  is  more  hkely  to 
exhibit  a  piece  of  fancy-work  than  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  well-ironed  garment. 
Among  this  class  there  seems  to  be  generally  a  strong  home  influence  to  lead  the 
children  to  wish  to  seem  above  the  necessity  for  remunerative  labor. 

H  this  pamphlet  and  the  exhibit  which  calls  it  forth  help  to  create  a  more  health- 
ful public  sentiment  upon  this  subject,  and  to  make  general  the  interest  already 
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existing  among  thoughtful  people  regarding  the  relation  of  our  schools  to  manual 
training,  it  will  have  accomplished  all  that  is  hoped  for  it. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  teachers  who,  by  . 
their  co-operation  in  this  matter,  have  done  their  part  to  make  it  a  success ;  and  also 
to  the  business  men  of  this  city,  for  their  cordial  encouragement  of  the  enterprise, 
and  their  substantial  aid  through  the  patronage  of  the  advertising  pages  of  this  Catar 
log,  by  which  provision  has  been  made  for  the  expense  of  its  publication. 

Exhibitions  of  Scholars'  Work  in  Moline,  Illinois. 

In  tlie  city  of  Moline,  exhibitions  of  scholars'  work,  prepared  in 
accordance  with  a  definite  plan,  have  been  held  for  the  past  few 
years,  commencing,  it  is  believed,  in  1883.  Reference  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  1885  is  found  in  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  1884-'86.  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  Superintendent  W.  S.  Mack  for  the  following  statement  of  the 
exhibition  of  1886  and  for  the  preliminary  papers  sent  out  to  direct 
the  preparation  of  the  exhibition  of  1887  : 

As  will  be  readily  seen,  the  exhibitions  in  Moline  differ  essentially 
from  that  of  the  Kansas  town  just  described,  in  that  prizes  are 
offered,  and  the  preparation  of  the  children  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  teachers  and  in  accordance  with  the  definite  training  given  in 
the  schools.  The  two  exhibitions  therefore  represent  two  essentially 
different  ideals, — the  first,  the  voluntary  home  work  of  the  pupils, 
the  second,  the  work  of  the  pupils  as  formulated  on  a  definite  plan 
and  stimulated  by  the  offer  of  prizes.  These  two  phases  are  given  so 
much  in  detail  as  affording  opportunities  for  study  and  comparison. 

The  work  shown  by  the  pupils  of  the  Moline  schools  is  wholly 
optional,  but  if  the  scholar  elects  to  exhibit  any  work,  that  work 
must  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  superintendent.  Therefore  this  exhibition  takes  on  a 
more  educational  character  than  the  less  formal  one  in  Kansas. 

Superintendent  Mack  is  a  believer  in  the  vahie  of  definite  indus- 
trial training  in  the  public  schools,  especially  m  such  a  manufactur- 
ing community  as  is  that  of  Moline,  and  his  exhibitions  originate  in 
a  definite  purpose  to  promote  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  definite 
industrial  training  in  the  public  schools  under'his  superintendence.* 

He  says  : 

The  Exhibit  of  1886  was  the  largest,  and  in  every  respect  the  most  interesting  one 
yet  held.  Especially  is  this  true  of  those  products  comprised  in  Classes  VIII,  IX,  and 
X  (see  scheme  which  follows),  which  were  designed  to  show  the  possibilities  com- 
prehended in  a  general  and  systematic  hand  and  eye  training,  given  to  entire 
classes  and  grades  of  pupils. 

"Fifty-three  cash  prizes,,  amounting  to  $72,  and  two  hundred  and  seven  diplomas, 
besides  those  given  with  the  cash  prizes,  were  awarded  for  the  best  exhibits  of 
articles.    Among  the  articles  for  which  prizes  were  awarded  were  the  following  : 


Model  of  plow. 
Model  of  wagon. 
Model  of  pitchfork. 


Model  of  portable  forge. 
Model  of  sleigh. 
Model  of  ice-boat. 


*  See  Appendix  M,  paper  VIII;  for  fuller  statement  of  his  views. 
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Model  of  panorama. 

Model  of  bob-sled. 

Model  of  step-liiddor. 

Omco  dosk. 

Burouu. 

Wai-diobo. 

rarlof  stand. 

Biiu-kot  shelf. 

Portable  blaok-boai'd  and  desk. 

TaWe. 

Wall-pocket. 

Br(X)nis. 

Qothes-brusli. 

Knife  box. 

Easel. 

Boot-jaek. 

Knife. 

Bird-cage. 

Tin  pail. 

Cane  chair-seat. 

Sled. 

Toy  I'hair. 

Toy  book. 

Toy  table. 

Toy  ei-oss-bow. 

Toy  house. 

Toy  wheelbai-row. 


Toy  bob-sled. 

Wooden  puzzle. 

Doll's  dres.s. 

Doll's  uudersuit. 

Ruler. 

SUx'kings. 

Knit  shnwl. 

Underwear. 

Dress. 

Rug. 

Sheet. 

Hiunniock. 

Pin-ousliion, 

favpetiii};-. 

TaWe  searf. 

Emln-oidered  skirt. 

Embroidered  handkerchief. 

Pillow-sham. 

Knit  skirt. 

Quilt. 

Lambi-eiiuin. 

Tidy. 

Faseinator. 

Hair  wreath. 

\Voi-sted  wreath. 

Thermometer  case. 

Ornamentsd  fan. 


Not  less  than  850  artieles  were  exhibited  in  Classes  I  to  VII  inclusive ;  1,100 
specimens  of  sewing-,  and  1,200  drawings  and  realized  designs.  The  number  of 
people  who  visited  the  Exhibit  was  '3,179 — 1,178  on  the  tirst,  and  1,001  on  the  second 
day.     Pupils  who  made  articles  for  the  Exhibit  were  admitted  without  chai'ge. 

AVe  believe  these  exhibits  have  an  educational  value,  and  stimulate  and  develop 
a  elass  of  activities  to  whieh  the  onlinary  school  curriculum  pays  but  meager  at- 
tention. This  ye;u'  tlie  list  of  jirodiiets  will  include  for  the  most  part  only  those 
which  may  be  protluced  in  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  teaiher,  and  only 
such  as  are  proper  and  deskable  residts  of  that  complementary  ti-aining  of  hand, 
eye,  and  mind,  which  every  rightly  organized  public  schixil  should  give.  Such  an 
Elxhibit  could  not,  in  our  estimation,  fail  to  Ix?  a  greater  educational  force  than  the 
others,  showing,  as  it  would,  what  kind  of  training  the  scluxil  as  an  organization 
liberally  suppoi-ted  by  the  people  is  capable  of  aceomplislung.  This  hand-craft 
work  is  bound  to  supplement  the  prest-nt  \\ork  of  the  school  sooner  or  later.  The 
rapid  introduction  i>f  industrial  ilrawing-  into  the  schools  is  a  long  stride  in  this 
direction,  for  the  representation  of  form  (.'an  not  long  be  sepai'ated  from  the  crea- 
tion of  form,  nor  can  the  school  long  afford  to  ignore  the  means  of  discipline 
offered  by  the  creation  of  form  out  of  the  varied  and  appropriate  materials  lying  so 
neai'  at  hand. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  premiums  and  classes  arrangt>d  for  the  Exhibit  of 
1886.  Each  pupil  was  given  a  copy  of  this  twelve  weeks  before  the  date  of  Exhibit. 
Five  dijilomas  as  prizes  were  offered  to  each  class.  The  lirst  and  second  prizes  car- 
rieil  also  a  money  payment  of  from  $1  to  |3,  respectively. 

Class  I. — it/cxM.s-  of  Marhinex,  Iiiiphiiieitts.  and  other  Michattk'ol  Contrirauct'i:. 
1.  Pupils  over  I'J  years;  "3.  Pupilsunder  13  years. 
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CIjASS  II. — Articles  other  than  Models,  the  value  of  which  shall  depend  upon  their 

Utility. 

A.  Articles  of  furnitiire.     1.  Pupils  over  13  years  ;  2.  Pupils  under  13  years. 

B.  Articles  of  clothing.     1.  Pupils  over  13  years  ;  2.  Pupils  under  13  years. 

C.  Miscellaneous  useful  articles.     1.  Pupils  over  13  years  ;  3.  Pupils  under  13  years. 

'  Class  III.— Ornamental  Articles  whose  chief  value  shall  depend  upon  the  Artistic 
Skill  displayed  in  their  Production. 

A.  Lace  4nd  artistic  needle  work.     1.  Pupils  over  13  years;  3.  Pupils  under  13  years. 

B.  Scroll  sawing.     1.  Pupils  over  13  years ;  3.  Pupils  under  13  years. 

C.  Wood-carving.     1.  Pupils  over  13  years  ;  3.  Pupils  under  13  years. 

D.  Miscellaneous  ornamental  articles.     1.  Pupils  over  13  years ;  3.  Pupils  under  12 

years. 

Class  IY. —Cabinet  Work. 

A.  Frame  showing  work  in  mitering.    (AU  ages.) 

B.  Box  showing  work  in  dovetailing.     (All  ages.) 

Class  V. — Toys. 

1.  Pupils  over  18  years ;  3.  Pupils  under  13  years. 

Class  VI. — Practical  Cookery  {Bread  and  Rolls). 

1.  Pupils  over  13  years ;  3.  Pupils  under  12  years. 

Class  VII. — Plain  Hand  Sewing  (to  he  Exhibited  in  the  Making  of  Dolls'  Clothes). 

All  ages. 

Class  VIII. — Drawings. 

A.  Representation  (object  drawing). 

B.  Construction  (working  drawings). 

C.  Decoration  (original  designs  in  black  and  white  for  waU-paper,  carpet,  oil  cloth, 
etc. ,  the  unit  or  units  of  design  to  be  f  vu-nished  pupils).  Divisions  and  prizes  same 
as  in  "A"  under  this  class. 

D.  Free-hand  outline  copy. 

Class  IX. — Objects  slwwing  the  ability  of  pupils  to  "realize  form"  in  connection 

with  dramng. 

A.  ReaUzation  6f  solid  forms.     Divisions  and  prizes  same  as  in  A,  Class  VIII. 

B.  Realization  of  designs.    Divisions  and  prizes  same  as  in  A,  Class  VIII. 

Class  X. — Specimens  of  hand  sewing. 

A.  Over  and  over  and  gathering.  (One  piece  of  unbleached  muslin  to  be  used  for 
both  kinds  of  work.)    Second  and  third  grades.     Five  diplomas. 

B.  Back-stitching  and  overcasting.  (Woollen  and  cotton  cloth.)  Fourth  and  fifth 
grades.    Five  diplomas. 

C.  Patching  and  darning.     Sixth  and  seventh  grades.     Five  diplomas. 

D.  Button-holes  (worked  in  linen  and  cotton  cloth  and  in  wooUen  with  lining). 
Eighth  grade  and  High  School.     Five  diplomas. 

RULES  GOVERNING  THE  COMPETITION. 

1.  All  pupils  competing  for  the  above  prizes  must  be  members  of  the  school  at  the  time  of  compe. 
tition. 
?,  No  pupil  shall  make  more  than  oa«  entry  ia  any  class,  excepting  classes  vm,  IX,  and  X. 
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3.  All  articles  must  be  completed  and  entered  on  or  before  Monday,  March  28. 

4.  All  articles  entered  must  be  commenced  and  completed  between  December  18  and  date  of  entry. 

5.  Any  pupil  to  whom  a  first  prize  has  been  awarded  at  a  previous  exhibit  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
compete  with  a  product  of  the  same  kind. 

6.  Pupils  shall  be  known  by  numbers  during  the  exhibit. 

7.  No  article  will  be  accepted  whose  construction  does  not  represent  the  pupil's  own  unaided  effort. 
This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  pupils  from  obtaining  all  necessary  advice  and  information 
before  the  actual  commencement  of  work.) 

8.  Each  pupil  who  hands  in  an  article  for  the  exhibit  made  out  of  school  wiU  be  required  to  sign 
the  following  certificate ; 

"I  hereby  certify  that  this  has  been  made  by  me  since  the  announcement  of  the  exhibit,  December 
18,  and  that  no  assistance  has  been. given  me  since  its  commencement." 

9.  Most  of  the  drawing  must  be  done  in  school  during  drawing  hours. 

10.  As  early  as  the  third  week  of  the  winter  term  pupils  must  decide  what  entries  they  intend  to 
make  and  notify  their  teachers. 

11.  Teachers  shall  make  every  effort  to  insure  a  proper  imderstanding  of  andcompUance  with  these 
rules  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

12.  Teachers  shall  take  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  interference  of  this  work  with  the  pupil's 
regular  school  duties. 

FORM  OF  DIPLOMA. 

MOLINB  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Diploma  awarded  to  George  Hull  for  model  of  plough.    Prepared  for  Industrial  Exhibit^  1886. 
Dated,  Moline,  Illinois, ,  188-. 


,  Supt.  Committee. 


The  kind  of  .hand  work  described  and  encouraged  in  our  schools  has  grown  out 
of  an  attempt  to  make  drawing,  a  necessary  and  permanent  feature  of  school  work, 
by  showing  a  variety  of  results  contingent  on  a  knowledge  of  and  training  in  form. 

It  occurred  to  me  very  soon  after  the  introduction  of  drawing,  seven  years  ago, 
that,- inasmuch  as  drawing,  in  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of  people,  was  associated 
with  picture-making,  it  would  be  well  to  early  dispossess  them  of  this  impression. 
The  products  which  the  different  exhibits  have  called  forth,  and  the  steady  and 
marked  improvement  from  year  to  year,  have  satisfied  the  most  skeptical  of  the 
educational  and  disciplinary  value  of  drawing,  until  now,  I  dare  say,  so  far  as  this 
community  is  concerned,  it  stands,  as  a  means  of  training  and  expression,  by  the 
side  of  reading,  language,  and  arithmetic. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  S.  Mack. 

HOW  THESE  EXHIBITIONS  ARE   PREPARED. 

In  kindly  forwarding  the  following  schedule  of  the  "Hand-Craft 
Exhibit,"  April  1  and  2,  1887,"  Superintendent  Mack  writes  : 

You  will  see,  on  examining  this  scheme,  that  drawing  underlies  all  the  different 
products  called  for.  The  Exhibit,  then,  will  be  composed  of  specimens  of  pure  draw- 
ing, and  specimens  of  such  work  as  are  conditioned  on,  a  knowledge  of  drawing. 

Work  like  that  named  in  this  scheme  may  be  done  for  the  most  part  in  school, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  We  have  been  doing  it  the  greater  part  of 
this  year,  and  we  find  that  pupils  like  their  drawing  work  better,  now  that  they  are 
familiar  with  many  of  the  important  uses  to  wlwQb  it  may  be  put. 
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Fourth  Annual  Hand-Craft  Exhibit,  Moline  PicbUc  Scliools,  to  be  hdd  in  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Hall,  April  1  and  2,  1887. 

CLASSES  AND  PRIZES. 

Class  l.—Di-amng. 

A.  Representation  or  object  drawing.     (Free-hand.)    All  grades.    Two  diplomas 
to  each  grade. 

B.  Construction  or  working  drawings.    (Instruments.)    Grade  six  to  High  School. 
Two  diplomas  to  each  grade. 

C.  Decoration— designs  in  black  and  white.     Grade  four  to  High  School.    Two 
diplomas  to  each  grade. 

D.  Free-hand  outline  copy.     First  three  grades. 

Class  ll.^Stencil  Work. 

Color  effects  obtained  by  using  paper  of  different  colors.     Grade  five  to  High  School. 
Two  diplomas  to  each  grade.  . 

Class  Til.— Scroll-saw  Work. 

Patterns  for  wood,  iron,  brass,  etc. ,  cut  out  of  Manila  board.     Grade  three  to  High 
School.     Two  diplomas  to  each  grade. 

Class  IV. — Cut-work  Designs. 

Paper  of  different  colors.    Grades  one  to  five.     (Grades  one  and  two,  paper  folding 
and  weaving.)    Two  diplomas  to  each  grade. 

Class  V. — Outline  Embroidery. 

Butcher's  linen,  crash,  muslin,  and  oth  r  materials.    All  grades.    (Grade  one,  kin- 
dergarten embroidery  cards.)    Two  diplomas  to  each  grade. 

Class  Yl.—Appliqu6  Work. 

Felt,  etc.,  in  different  colors.     Grade  four  to  High  School.     Tv.-o  diplomas  to-each 
grade. 

Class  Yll.— Construction. 

A.  Wood  joints,  etc.    (From  plans.)    Grade  six  to  High  School.     Two  diplomas  to 
each  grade. 

B.  Forms  made  of  paper  and  other  sheet  material.    (Fi-om  patterns.)    Same  as  '  'A" 
above. 

Class  yill.— Wood-Carving. 

Grade  six  to  High  School.     Two  diplomas  to  oaoh  grade. 

Class  IX.—SpnHmcn^  of  Plain  Hand  Sewing. 

A.  Running.     (Unbleached  muslin,  8  by  4  inches.)    Grade  two.     Three  diplomas. 

B.  Over  and  over.     (Unbleached   muslin,  8  by   4  inches.)    Grade  tlu-ee.     Three 
diplomas. 

C.  Hemming  and  gathering.     (Lonsdale  cambric,  13  by  3|  inoheg.)    Grades  four 
and  five.     Three  diplomas. 

D.  Patching.    (Woollen,  4  by  4  inches.)    Grade  six.     Three  diplomas. 

E.  Darning.    (Woollen,  4  by  4  inches.)    Grade  seven.     Three  diplomas. 

F.  Button-holes.    (Cotton  and  woollen,  with  lining,  4  by  4  inches.)    Grade  eight. 
Three  diplomas. 

G.  Hem-stitching,    (La'«^£)yJ/^|e^jij[j°y^croM))?^''°°^"    ^'""^"^  diplomas. 
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Class  X. 

Drawings,  models,  collections,  etc,  illastrating  sabjects  tang^t  in  scliooL  (Hap 
wtH-k  is  included  in  this  class.)  G^adesixtoHighSchooL  Three  dipl<Hnas(tobe 
awarded  to  rooms). 

DIRECTIONS. 

1.  This  Exhibit  is  desigDed  to  be,  in  the  fullest  sense,  a  ScbcKdExbibit;  Lcanexbibit  of  sachwoi^ 
asit  ispossiIdeaaiddesiTaMetodk>inscbaolaiidertliediTecti(n<unlgui(]anoe<tf  theteadier.  It  com- 
prises (a)  ^ecJiueiis  <tf  drawing,  showing  the  kind  and  \»tist^  of  class  votk,  given  as  a  means  of 
training  pupils  to  appreciate  and  n^iresent  form,  and  (ft)  specimeus  of  created  or  materialised  form 
which  haT«  for  their  ba^  a  knowledge  of  drawing. 

^  The  specimens  handed  in  need  not,  as  hemofwe,  he  obtained  as  test  woifc  Th^  maf  be  ob 
tainpd  under  <the)  such  conditions  as  accompany  the  proper  teatrtiing  of  any  subject. 

3.  It  is  not  expected,  excepting  drawing,  that  every  pupQ  in  Use  giades  designated  will  attempt  t'3 
prepare  a  specimen  of  each  kind  of  worfc.    Some  pn^ls  may  take  <we  thing  and  some  another. 

4.  Each  girl  is  expected  to  {xepare  a  ^lecimen  of  plain  faand-sewing. 

5.  Allmat«ialwillbefoinid>ed.    Send  to  Frincqial  or  Superintendent  for  such  material  as  is  needed. 

6.  Begin  work  at  onoe.    Work  should  be  completed  ten  days  b^oie  dose  of  term. 

T.  Try  to  get  as  many  products  tor  CSas  X  as  passable.    Here  is  a  wide  fidd  for  effort. 
'      &  As  soon  as  specimet^  or  sets  of  specimois,  are  oomqpleted,  send  to  Room  11.  Kol  3  School 

9l  The  time  assigned  to  dtawing.  and  one  and  one-half  hours  IViday  aftamoons.  may  he  taken  for 
this  work,    lliis  is  the  majrimttm.  time  to  be  taken  during  the  period  of  the  regular  sesEMXt. 
10.  AU  specimens  are  to  be  numbered,  following  plan  of  last  year. 

The  details  <rf  school-rooms,  etc. ,  are  here  omitted.  It  will  be  oIj- 
served  that  no  motiey  prizes  are  offered :  whereas,  on  the  previous 
occasion,  the  first  two  prizes  carried  a  money  payment. 

EXHIBITIOX    OF    AltTICL.ES    UABE    BY  PuBLIC   SCHOOL    PcPHS    IX 

THE  Crrr  of  Xew  Haven,  Coxxecticut. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  a  somewhat  similar  exhiliitioii 
in  an  Eastern  city  is  given  by  a  writer  in  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Education.     This  article  appeared  in  the  issue  of  June  17.  IS  SO. 

As  the  readers  Of  this  Report  well  know,  the  educators  of  Xew 
Haven  were  among  the  very  first  to  manifest  interest  in  the  intro- 
duction of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
country,  and  the  wide-awake  teachers  of  that  educational  city  have 
been  among  the  earliest  and  most  successful  experimenters  with  the 
novel  movement  known  as  Manual  Training.  Whatever  may  be  the 
verdict  upon  the  showing  of  scholars'  work  here  described,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  is  the  outcome  of  careful,  well-planned,  and  faithful 
training  in  all  grades  of  the  public  schools: 

KXHIBrnON  IX  THE  SEW  HAVEX,    OOXXECTICCT.   PCBUC  SCHOOLiS. 

The  Indnstrial  Exhibition  of  the  New  Haven  Public  Schools  is  being  held  (Jiis 
week  at  tJie  High  School  halL  One  interested  in  natural  methods  of  developing  self- 
^pendent  character  in  the  public  schot^  can  not  fail  to  be  interested  in  this  con- 
tribatioa  of  ten  thonsand  children  now  in  schooL  To  be  af^ireciated  fdllv  it«hoald 
be  seen.  A  member  of  the  city  go\¥mment  rouarked  last  evening.  •  ■  It  is  a^  good 
as  anjtbing  I  saw  at  the  Centennial;  I  shall  come  in  here  as  often  as  I  can." 

There  are  five  departmoits.  First,  written  work  mounted  «tt  charts.  Specimens 
of  business  forms,  letters,  and  reproductioii  stories,  show  exceUent  work  in  correct 
form  of  script,  cunlHned  with  ease  of  movi»uent.  Tbere  are  about  two  himdred 
charts  of  this  work.    The  next  an  exhibit.of  maps,  geographicaL  shows  a  carefollj 
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graded  scheme  adopted  by  many  of  the  schools,  giving  results  that  speak  creditably 
for  themselves.  The  next,  an  exhibit  of  mounted  drawings,  both  free-hand  and  me- 
chanical, attracts  well-deserved  admiration.  The  drawings  are  from  the  high  and 
grammar  grades.  The  kindergarten  and  busy- work  department  shows  by  its  variety 
a  great  amount  of  individuality,  and,  by  its  beauty,  a  desire  of  the  teachers  that  the 
innate  love  of  the  beautiful  shall  not  be  crushed  out  of  the  little  ones,  but  rather 
developed,  that  it  may  put  its  impress  upon  character.  The  miscellaneous  and  or- 
namental work  by  children  of  aU  grades  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  this  love  for 
the  beautiful  and  unique,  which  the  kindergarten  cherishes.  In  this  department 
are  many  thousand  articles  of  rare  beauty.  Repousse  work,  paintings  on  brass, 
cloth,  and  canvas,  lace  of  numerous  patterns,  nearly  every  kind  of  embroidery- 
stitch  known,  Turkish  mats,  jjiacram^  tidies,  with  seemingly  countless  miscellanies, 
dazzle  the  eye  and  satisfy  the  aesthetic  sense  almost  to  surfeit. 

DOES  NOT  INTERFERE  WITH  THE  OTHER  LESSONS. 

This  work  has  been  performed  without  any  apparent  loss  of  mental  work  in  the 
regular  school  curriculum,  and  not  directly  taught  except  as  teachers  have  en- 
couraged any  individual  aptness  of  a  pupil.  The  plain  sewing  shows  results  that 
will  probably  determine  its  continuance.  Taught  once  a  week  for  the  past  eight 
weeks,  it  shows  an  exhibit  of  several  thousand  useful  articles  of  every-day  wear 
made  entirely  by  the  pupils.  With  hardly  an  exception  the  girls  enjoy  it  veiy 
much.  Those  who  do  not  soon  become  ashamed  to  lack  interest,  and  join  without 
compulsion. 

The  work  in  clay  and  plaster  is  that  of  classes  working  out  of  school  hours  during 
the  past  six  months.  Their  general  plan  has  been  to  model  in  clay,  make  a  plas- 
ter mould  of  this  model,  then  in  this  model  cast  a  plaster  bas-rehef  of  the  original 
model,  correcting  imperfections  in  both  mould  and  completed  cast.  They  show 
many  very  fine,pieces  of  work.  The  wood-work  department  shows  results  of  one 
hour  per  week  during  the  past  year.  The  boys  were  taught  first  to  make  simple 
joints,  as  the  half  and  mitre  joints.  Then  some  simple  article — perhaps  a  scouring- 
board — was  made.  Then  more  difficult  joints,  and  other  objects,  applying  them. 
When  the  list  of  practical  joints  had  been  completed,  freedom  was  given  for  more 
individual  choice  of  an  object  to  construct.  Drawings  were  made  of  the  joints, 
some  before  and  some  after  construction,  as  seemed  advisable. 

One  school,  commencing  this  spring,  called  for  original  working  drawings,  and 
required  them  corrected  before  the  work  was  commenced.  This  school  sent  fifteen 
articles  of  entirely  original  designs.  The  wood  exhibit  contains  book-cases,  step- 
ladders,  easels,  stools  of  numerous  patterns,  hbrary-steps,  scouring-boards,  many 
forms  of  joints,  shoe-blacking  cases,  commodes,  and  numerous  other  specimens  of 
handicraft,  that  would  do  credit  to  an  expert  in  carpentry.  An  employer  of  twenty 
carpenters,  while  inspecting  the  joints,  said,  "  Only  a  very  few  of  my  men  could 
possibly  make  as  good  joints  as  these."  Well,  what  is  the  use  of  it  all  ?  What  does 
it  show  ?    These  are  legitimate  and  oft-asked  questions  during  the  week. 

VALUE  AND  RESULTS  OF  THESE  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  use  of  such  work  I  believe  is,  to  develop  the  faculties  which  make  true  man- 
hood aftd  womanhood.  The  abuse  of  any  department  by  pushing  it  to  exclude  the 
others  I  believe  must  hinder  development.  The  relative  position  of  each  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  hour.  Out  of  its  discussion  tnith  will  eventually  come.  This  exhibition 
shows  two  things  :  First,  it  shows  the  result  of  many  thoughtful  experiments  in 
teaching  things  often  considered  to  be  entirely  outside  the  influence  of  the  school- 
room ;  secondly,  it  shows  that  the  public  school  system  of  New  Haven  does  not 
influenoe  its  mass  of  pupils  to  ponsider  manual  labor  beneath  them;  that  it  does  not 
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instruct  them  in  the  love  of  the  ancients  with  the  intent  that  tliey  shall  forget  the 
homely  duties  of  theiv  citizenship  of  to-day,  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  our 
country  depends  ;  nor  the  attractive  arts  of  home  decoration,  which,  if  omitted, 
make  the  home  in  that  respect  to  rank  below  that  of  the  American  savage. 

G.  B.  HUED. 

An  Inteeesting  Industrial  Exhibition  by  a  Massachusetts 

School. 

The  town  of  "West  Boylston,  Worcester  County, .  furnishes  an  in- 
teresting example  of  the  way  in  which,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
wise  teacher,  the  industrial  abilities  of  the  scholars  may  be  stim- 
ulated and  developed,  and  at  the  same  time  may  serve  the  literary 
needs  of  a  school. 

This  rural  town,  of  some  three  thousand  inhabitants,  supports  a 
High  School,  with  a  four  years'  course,  and  both  an  English  and 
Classical  Department.  The  two  courses  are  the  same  for  the  first 
i;wo  years,  and  vary  during  the  last  two  only  in  the  addition  of  the 
study  of  Greek.  Latin  is  begun  in  the  second  year  and  continued 
through  the  course  by  all  the  pupils. 

Pupils  of  both  sexes  receive  a  thorough  English  education,  and,  if 
they  desire,  are  prepared  for  entrance  into  any  college.  The  total 
number  of  pupils  in  1886-'87  was  38.*  Of  these  36  were  girls.  The 
classical  department  numbered  only  6.  Of  these  4.  were  girls.  In 
this  proportion  of  girl  students  of  Greek  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  the 
influence  of  the  women's  colleges  in  the  State,  "Smith,"  "Wellesly," 
and  the  "Harvard  Annex."  There  are  two  teachers,  John  C.  Wor- 
cester, A.  M. ,  Principal,  and  Miss  Bessie  A.  Rice,  Assistant. 

The  Principal,  during  the  year  1886,  being  much  interested  in  the 
subject  of  Industrial  Training,  and  being  also  very  desirous  of  secur- 
ing for  his  pupils  the  opportunity  both  of  consulting  reference  books 
and  of  forming  some  acquaintance  with  English  Literature,  considered 
how,  in  the  absence  of  a  public  library  and  of  any  satisfactory  school 
library,  a  collection  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  scholars  might  be 
acquired. 

The  plan  of  an  exhibition  of  articles  of  pupils'  work,  done  out  of 
school,  suggested  itself  ,and  was  undertaken  with  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results,  as  extracts  from  the  catalogue  and  from  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Worcester,  given  below,  demonstrate.  The  following  paragraph 
introduces  the  list  of  articles  which  are  given  in  the  catalogue,  with 
the  names  of  the  pupils  exhibiting  them: 

I  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION,  FEBRUARY  4,  1887. 

During  the  years  past  the  school  has  generally  had  a  miscellaneous  entertainment, 
but  this  year  they  decided  to  hold  an  Industrial  Exhibition  and  Supper.  Every 
article  entered  in  the  exhibition  is  made  entirely  by  the  scholar  entering  it.  The 
supper  is  cooked  and  served  by  the  scholars.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  place  in 
the  catalogue  the  list  of  all  the  articles  entered  by  each  scholar. 

*  Catalogue  of  the  West  Boylston  High  School  for  the  year  1886-87,  West  Boyls- 
ton, Massachusetts.    "Stude,  disoe,  auf  discede."    Worcester;  Oliver  B.  Wood, 
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The  list  is  a  very  interesting  one  by  reason  of  its  variety,  each, 
pupil  showing  several  articles  representing  often  very  different  kinds 
of  work.  It  also  brings  out  incidentally,  in  the  articles  composing  the 
collections  of  natural  objects  shown,  the  characteristic  educational 
conditions  of  a  rural  neighborhood,  surrounded  by  fields  and  forests,  as 
contrasted  with  those  incident  to  the  crowded  streets  of  a  large  town 
or  city.  The  inventive  ingenuity  attributed  to  the  American  is  very 
clearly  indicated  in  the  mechanical  contrivances  and  models  shown 
by  some  of  the  boys. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  too,  how  the  usual  division  line  between 
girls'  and  boys'  work  vanishes,  just  as  it  often  does  out  in  the  actual 
work-a-day  world — where  men  cook,  wash,  and  sew,  as  deftly  as 
women. 

The  articles  shown,  numbering  314  lots,  include  specimens  of  many 
kinds  of  needle-work,  knitting  and  embroidery,  of  cooking  and  con- 
fectionery, some  of  the  boys  showing  specimens  of  both  the  latter,' 
while  the  girls,  in  like  manner,  showed  picture-frames,  baskets,  etc. 
There  were  several  "collections,"  of  coins,  of  specimens  of  native 
woods  growing  in  the  town,  of  seeds,  of  antiquities  (whatever  that 
term  may  have  comprised),  of  buttons,  and  of  butterflies  and  bugs. 
As  each  "  collection  "  had  but  a  single  number,  it  is  clear  that  the  ex- 
hibition was  far  more  comprehensive  than  the  total  numbers  woxdd 
indicate. 

The  following  paragraph  in  the  catalogue  precedes  the  list  of  books 
in  the  library,  the  procuring  of  which  was  the  direct  purpose  of  the 
exhibition: 


About  a  year  ago  the  School  Library  was  founded,  although  previous  to  that  tune 
there  were  about  fifteen  volumes  owned  by  the  school.  In  selecting  books  care  has 
been  taken  to  obtain  such  works  as  would  best  aid  the  pupils  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
studies.  By  examining  the  catalogue  of  books  it  will  be  seen  that  the  literature 
classes  are  better  supphed  with  reference  books,  which  help  to  make  the  study  in- 
teresting as  well  as  profitable,  than  any  of  the  other  classes.  It  is  the  intention  to 
increase  the  number  of  books  from  year  to  year  by  school  entertainments,  etc. 
Any  donation  from  friends  of  the  school  would  be  thankfully  received.  Volumes 
69  to  78,  iaclusive,  have  recently  been  placed  in  the  Library  by  the  Literary,  Musi- 
cal, Social  Circle. 

Besides  a  World  Atlas,  Biographical  Dictionary,  and  Chambers' 
Cyclopsedia  of  English  Literature,  there  are,  among  the  number  of 
well-chosen  books,  the  ten  volumes  of  Chambers'  Encyclopsedia  and 
the  thirty-three  volumes  of  "Modern  Classics." 

By  contrast  with  the  former  ephemeral  school  "exhibition,"  which 
was  largely  an  end  in  itself,  this  showing  of  the  result  of  the  indus- 
trious use  of  the  scholars'  time  outside  of  school  hours,  proves  its 
superiority  by  the  fact  that  it  has  not  only  given  a  practical  direction 
to  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  while  engaged  in  its  preparation,  as  well 
as  stimulated  a  healthy  interest  iu  the  study  of  natural  objects  and 
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in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  various  industries,  but  has  left  a  per- 
'getual  and  growing  influence  for  good,  in  this  beginning  of  a  col- 
lection of  books  for  the  use  of  successive  generations  of  school 
.children. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Worcester  given  below  shows  how  this  one  effort 
has  already  resulted  in  favorable  action  by  the  town  in  increasing 
the  facilities  of  the  school.  Thus  it  already  appears  that  this  home 
work  of  a  few  school  children  has  had  far  more  important  and  direct 
results  than  the  most  sanguine  could  have  ventured  to  anticipate. 

POTENTIAL  INFLUENCE   OP   SCHOOL   LIBRARIES. 

The  value  and  influence  of  a  school  library  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated. In  another  town  in  Massachusetts,  forty  years  ago,  when 
its  population  was  about  the  a^me  as  that  of  West  Boylston  now, 
there  was  a  well-selected  library  of  about  a  thousand  volumes  at- 
tached to  the  High  School. 

The  value  of  that  collection'  of  books  to  the  pupils  of  that  day, 
when  books  were  attainable  with  difiiculty,  could  hardly  be  .over- 
estimated. 

The  history  of  that  little  school  library  can  be  given.  It  grew  into 
a  town  free  "library,  supported  and  added  to  annually  by  the  town; 
a  liberal  citizen  a  few  years  since  bequeathed  $50,000.  The  town 
has  grown  to  a  city  and  the  public  library  has  kept  pace  with  this 
growth.  Another  citizen  has  since  left  a  large  foundation  for  a  free 
public  library,  conditioned  on  its  acceptance  by  the  town,  which 
promises  in  time  to  result  in  the  creation  of  one  of  the  largest  libra- 
ries of  the  country. 

These  two  gifts,  added  to  the  city's  annual  appropriation  to  the 
Library,  can  hardly  fail  in  connection  with  the  woman's  college — 
"  Smith  College," — already  established,  and  the  Agricultural  College, 
the  endowment  for  which  will  soon  be  available,  to  make  of  this  in- 
land city  a  notable  educational  centre.  ' 

The  willingness  of  this  town  to  establish  a  town  library,  and  the 
subsequent  and  consequent  bequests  to  the  increase  of  that  Library, 
are  unquestionably  directly  due  to  the  influence  of  that  school  library 
which  furnished  to  many  in  the  succeeding  generations  of  public  school 
pupils  their  only  access  to  books,  and  so  implanted  among  the  towns- 
people generally  a  taste  for  reading.  In  the  light  of  this  history  of  the 
in-fluence  and  of  the  progress  of  a  free  school  library  in  the  town  of 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  it  requires  no  very  great  stretch  of . 
imagination  to  believe  it  possible  that,  forty  ..years  hence,  some  one 
familiar  with  the  history  of  West  Boylston  'may  point  back  to  this 
exhibition  of  the  industrial  work  of  the  High  School  pupils  as  the 
origin  of  their  large  public  library. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  letter  of  the  Principal  show  his 
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immediate  purpose  in  planning  this  exhibition,  and  give  an  interest- 
ing analysis  of  the  articles  shown  : 

West  Boylston,  November  21,  1887. 

Dear  Sir:  I  send  you  by  this  mail  twp  copies  of  catalogues  of  the  West  Boylston 
High  School,  according  to  your  request.  In  them  you  will  find  the  list  of  articles 
which  were  entered  for  the  Industrial  Exhibition. 

My  object  in  holding  the  exhibition  was  to  draw  out  the  special  talents  of  my 
scholars.  Every  article  entered  for  the  exhibition  was  made  entirely  by  the  scholar 
entering  it.  As  you  will  see  we  had  a  collection  department,  and  among  them  were 
■five  entries  for  the  collection  of  different  kinds  of  wood  growing  in  our  town.  The 
pieces  of  wood  were  to  be  at  least  three  inches  in  length  with  the  bark  left  on  one  side, 
and  aU,  as  far  as  possible  at  least,  should  have  their  names  attached.  One  boy 
found  and  collected  153  kinds  of  wood  growing  in  this  small  town,  and  he  succeeded 
in  finding  the  names  to  150  of  that  collection.  Now  that  boy  not  only  learned  him- 
self much  that  he  did  not  know  before  concerning  the  different  kinds  of  wood,  but 
he  also  taught  other  people  who  viewed  hisKJoUection  much.  Another  boy  built  a 
large  bird  house  with  considerable  fancy  work  about  it,  and  another  a  dog  kennel, 
while  two  others  entered  two  tool  chests  with  different  apartments  all  complete. 
One  boy  struggled  away  for  two  or  three  months  trying  to  make  an  electric  engine, 
but  seeing  he  was  not  going  to  succeed  in  season  for  the  exhibition  he  made  a  checker 
and  parcheese  board,  inlaying  the  squares.  It  was  a  very  fine  piece  of  work,  and 
one  that  would  do  credit  to  a  much  older  person.  The  needle-work  department  was 
well  patronized,  not  only  by  the  girls  but  also  by  the  boys.  That  department  con- 
sisted of  fancy  work,'  plain  sewing,  plain  knitting,  darning,  and  crocheting.  In  the 
art  department  we  had  some  very  fine  drawings  and  designs,  and  a  few  paintings. 
The  confectionery  department  was  well  filled,  and  with  a  great  variety,  which  looked 
and  tasted  as  well  as  the  best  confectioners'  candies.  The  kitchen  department  was 
well  filled  with  bread,  pies  and  cakes — some  of  these  were  made  by  the  boys,  and  a 
boy  took  the  first  prize  on  pies.  In  addition  to  the  entries  made  in  this  department 
for  prizes,  a  supper  was  served  and  every  scholar  contributed  some  of  his  own  cook- 
ing for  that  supper,  both  boys  and  girls.  Nothing  was  contributed  to  that  supper 
but  what  was  made  by  themselves.  About  150  took  supper,  and  all  declared  it  first-  - 
class  in  every  respect.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  entries  in  the  mechanical 
department  by  three  girls.  Two  of  them  entered  baskets,  one  of  them  a  strong 
bushel  basket  and  the  other  a  half  bushel,  and  another  gu-1  made  a  table  for  this 
department.  Th'eir  prizes  which  they  received  were  simply  ribbons.  In  the  col- 
lection department  were  four  collections  of  seeds,  and  if  I  remember  correctly  227 
was  the  largest  number,  all  different.  The  boy  who  entered  for  a  collection  of 
buttons  had  1,887  all  different  and  sewed  on  to  a  piece  of  cloth.  I  might  speak  of 
many  other  things,  but  have  not  the  time.  AU  the  printing  was  done  by  two  boys 
who  had  a  hand  press.  We  charged  an  admission  fee  of  15  cents,  and  held  the  ex- 
hibition one  afternoon  and  evening,  and  after  all  expenses  were  paid  we  had  $93. 
About  |50  we  put  into  books  for  the  school  library,  and  we  used  $40  to  fit  up  a  room 
for  the  library,  which  is  a  room  10  by  12  feet,  and  now  it  is  carpeted,  drapery  cur- 
tains for  the  windows  and  book-cases,  black  walnut  table,  and  chairs.  The  scholars 
enjoy  the  room  very  much  and  also  their  books.  We  now  have  142  books  in  the 
library.  As  an  outcome  of  the  exhibition  the  town  voted  to  build  an  addition  to  our 
High  School  building,  giving  us  a  new  recitation-room  and  a  laboratory,  and  giving 
to  us  the  old  recitation-room  for  our  library.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  industrial  ed- 
ucation.    It  win  give  us  better  workmen  in  the  future. 

Such  exhibitions  will  draw  out  certain  latent  talents  which  otherwise  might  never 
be  brought  to  light.    All  this  can  be  done  and  nq^  interfere  with  the  regular  school 
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work.     Another  advantage  is  derived,  that  many  an  evening  might  be  spent  on  the 
street  corners,  or  in  the  stores,  by  boys  if  they  had  not  this  kind  of  work  to  interest 
them  and  keep  them  in  then*  homes.    »    *    » 
Yours,  respectfully, 

John  C.  WorcesteiIi 
Principal  of  High  School,  West  Boylston,  Mass, 

To  Col.  I.  Edwards  Clarke, 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

Exhibition  of  Scholars'  "Work  in  the  City  of  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  following  brief  notice  of  the  showing  of  the  work  of  the  pupils 
of  a  single  school"  is  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Conimit- 
tee  of  the  city  of  Salem  for  1886. 

By  inference  it  would  seem  that  the  work  shown  Was  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  lessons  in  wood  working  of  the  Manual  Training  Schools: 

The  second  industrial  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of  the  Bowditch  School  took  place 
in  Lincoln  Hall  at  the  close  of  the  school  term;  and,  while  there  was  not  such  a 
large  and  varied  display  as  in  the  year  preceding,  yet  the  articles  contributed  were 
highly  creditable  to  the  scholars. 

These  exhibitions  are  in  the  right  direction,  and  should  be  encouraged,  by  the 
committee;  arid  if  extended  to  all  the  schools  could  not  fail  of  beneficial  results. 

The  judges  were  so  well  pleased  that  they  made  a  very  Uberal  contribution  to- 
wards providing  a  full  set  of  carpenters'  tools,  which  have  been  puirchased,  the  use 
of  which  is  allowed  to  the  pupils  as  a  reward  for  good  standing  in  study  and  de- 
portment. 

LIMITATIONS   OF   THESE   EXHIBITIONS. 

These  accounts  of  the  several  exhibitions  of  the  articles  made  by 
school  children  seemed  worthy  of  insertion  here  as  records  of  a  pass- 
ing phase  of  educational  activity;  so  far  as  they  may  have  served  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  community  in  the  schools  themselves,  and 
so  far  as  a  study  of  the  exhibitions  may  serve  to  throw  light  upon 
the  problem  of  how  best  to  adapt  the  common  school  courses  to  the  - 
needs  and  best  interests  of  the  children,  they  will  not  have  been  held 
or  recorded  in  vain.  Beyond  these  uses,  however,  they  are  compara- 
tively worthless.  Regarded  merely  as  ends,  they  give  no  more 
promise  of  usefulness  or  durability  than  Jonah's  gourd,  which  sprung 
up  and  withered  in  a  night.  Still,  they  are  capable  of  conveying 
most  valuable  lessons,  and  wherever  they  can  be  used  to  show  to  the 
community  the  methods  and  educational  utility  of  thorough  courses 
in  industrial  education,  arranged  in  an  orderly,  progressive  series 
through  all  grades  of  the  public  schools,  they  can  be  made  to  serve  a 
definite  and  desirable  purpose.  The  instance  of  the  exhibition  by 
the  West  Boylston  High  School  is  suggestive  as  to  the  further  uses 
which  such  united  efforts  of  the  pupils  may  serve. 
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TWO  NOTABLE  EXHUVITIONS. 

Ah  unioreseen  delay  in  the  issue  of  tins  volume  cnuibles  me  to  add 
to  these  accoxints  those  of  two  extensive  exhibitions  of  scholars" 
Tvoi'k,  shown  during  the  spring  of  18S8,  bythe  school  authorities  of 
the  two  large  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Washington. 

These  last  comprehensive  exhibitions  furnished  to  the  citizens  of 
the  two  cities  an  opportunity  to  study  the  methods  and  the  extent  of 
their  system  of  public  schools,  as  well  as  to  note  the  spei'ial  features 
of  industrial  training. 

This  was  especially  true  of  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  as  in  that 
were  included  views  of  all  the  school  buildings,  a  showing  of  the 
extent  and  stores  of  the  supply  department  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  statements  of  the  school  statistics. 

The  Philadelphia  Exhibition  of  School  Work  in  1888. 

In  Chapter  XIV  of  this  present  volume  will  be  found  beginning 
at  page  165,  a  somewhat  extended  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
movement  for  introducing  industrial  training  in  the  schools  of 
Philadelphia,  begun  when  Mr.  MacAlister  was  called,  in  ]88;i,  to  the 
^iperintendency. 

In  the  spring  of  1888  it  was  decided  that  a  general  exhibition  of 
scholars'  work  should  be  held,  in  order  to  show  the  public  what  had 
been  actually  accomplished  by  these  efforts  to  put  elementary  indus- 
trial training  in  the  schools. 

methodical  preparation. 

The  extent  of  this  exhibition,  as  proposed,  and  the  thoroughness  of 
organization  which  secured  the  reniai-kable  siiccess  of  the  undei"- 
taking,  can  be  readily  understood  by  a  perusal  of  the  circular  given 
below,  which  was  sent  to  the  teachei's  of  all  the  schools,  setting  forth 
fully  what  was  proposed  and  giving  clear  and  explicit  directions  for 
the  preparation  of  the  work  to  be  shown.  I  am  indebted  for  copies 
of  these  circulars  to  the  courtesy  of  Superintendent  MacAlister. 
There  was  also  a  special  circular  to  grammar  school  teachers.  This  is 
omitted,  as  well  as  that  portion  of  the  circiilar  on  "  general  arrange- 
ments," since  they  relate  only  to  details  of  preparation  and  the  order 
in  which  schools  were  to  \'isit  the  exhibition. 

PURPOSB   OF  THIS   PHILADELPHIA   EXHIBITION. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  exhibition  was  designed  to  be  an  exhaustive 
setting  forth  of  the  work  of  the  schools,  and  also  a  showing  of  the 
whole  school  system  of  that  great  city.  In  addition,  there  were 
special  features  of  interest.  As  was  fitting  in  Philadelphia,  tliis  was 
designed  on  the  "Centennial  Ideal."     It  somewhat  resembles  in 
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scopo  aud  plan  tlie  gi'eat  exhibition  held  in  New  York  during  the 
spring  of  1885,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial  Education  Aa- 
"^ociation,  though,  as  it  was  confined  to  a  single  city,  it  was  susceptible 
of  a  more  strictly  logical  arrangement. 

The  New  York  Exhibition,  elsewhere  described  in  connection  with 
the  account  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association  of  that  citj^, 
was  made  up  of  collections  sent  from  many  schools  and  institutions, 
private  as  well  as  public,  and  from  various  comnjunities.  This, 
which  we  are  now  to  consider,  was  a  showing  of  the  work  of  the 
school  system  of  a  single  large  city. 

The  fallowing  is  the  preparatory  circular  referred  to: 

PHILADELPHIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Exhibition  op  Industrial  Work. 

May  9,  10,  11,  13.  1888. 

Board  of  Pi^uc  Education, 
Superintendenfs  Office,  March  3,  1888. 
To  the  principals  of  the  public  schools: 

The  Board  of  Public  Education  has  authorized  an  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  art, 
manual ,  and  industrial  work,  done  in  the  public  schools,  to  take  place  at  Horticultural 
Hall,  during  the  month  of  May,  the  Public  Education  Association  of  this  citj  having 
generously  provided  the  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  same.  , 

The  exhibition  will  consist  of  all  kinds  of  school  work  that  can  be  represented 
giaphicaUy  or  objectively,  viz :  Manual  training,  industrial  art  work,  sewing.  Kinder- 
garten work,  drawing,  map  drawing,  penmanship,  clay  modelling,  and  manual  work 
of  every  kind  produced  in  the  schools.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  exhibition  as 
complete  as  the  means  and  time  at  command  will  permit  without  interfering  wit'i 
the  regular  school  work. 

The  following  outline  of  the  plan,  and  directions  for  carrying  it  into  operation, 
are  for  your  information  and  guidance: 

The  exliibition  will  include  the  following  i>articulajrs: 
I.  Pupils'  work. 

n.  Drawings  and  photographic  views  of  the  school  buildings. 

ni.  An  exhibit  of  the  supply  department  of  the  Board  of  Pubhc  Education. 

IV.  An  historical  exhibit. 
V.  Statistical  statement  of  the  educational  system  of  the  city. 

VI.  An  exhibition  of  school  work  representing  the  practical  opei-ation  of  the  fol- 
lowing departments: 

(1)  Manual  training  school. 
i'i)  Industrial  art 'School. 
(S)  Sewing  classes. 

(4)  Kindergartens. 

(5)  Cooking  classes. 

VII.  An  exhibit 'showing  the  relation  of  the  public  schools  to  the  other  educational 
institutionj  of  th3  city  in  which  publ  c  school  scholarships  are  held. 

I.  The  pupils'  work  will  form  the  most  important  part  of  the  exhibit.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  full  and  fair  exliibit  of  the  regular  work  of  the  schools  performed 
since  September  last.  The  exhibit  will  include  the  work  done  in  all  the  grades  of 
tiie  primary,  secondary,  and  grammar  schools,  as  many  classes  of  the  central  high, 
girls'  normal,  and  manual  training  schools  as  can  be  provided  for,  the  industrial  art- 
school,  and  the  kindergar©pgf/YJBgB5(lfe>>i*?;crOSO/?® 
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(1)  Primary  sc7jooZs.— Drawing,  penmanship,  clay  modelling  (geometric  forms, 
etc.),  and  manual  work  of  any  kind  done  in  the  schools. 

(3)  Secondary  schools. — Drawing,  map  drawing,  penmanship,  clay  modelling 
(relief  maps,  etc.),  sewing,  and  manual  work  of  other  kinds. 

(3)  Grammar  schools. —  Drawing  (constructive,  representative,  decorative),  map 
drawing,  penmanship,  sewing,  clay  modelling  (relief  maps,  etc.). 

(4)  Kindergartens. — All  the  gifts  and  occupations  employed  in  the  children's  work. 

(5)  Industrial  Art  School. —  Model  and  objective  drawing,  decorative  design,  clay 
modelling,  jwood-carving. 

(6)  Manual  Training  School. —  Free-hand,  mechanical,  architectural,  decorative 
and  map  drawing,  modelling  in  clay  (decorative,  architectural,  relief  maps),  wood 
work  (carpentry,  joinery,  turning,  pattern  making,  modelling,  carving),  iron  work 
(vise  vp^ork,  smith  work,  tempering),  moulding,  brazing,  mechanical  construction  > 
electricity  and  its  apphances. 

(7)  Oirls'  Normal  School. —  Drawing  (constructive,  representative,  decorative), 
sewing. 

(8)  Central  High  School. —  Drawing  (constructive,  representative,  decorative,  me- 
chanical), map  drawing. 

II.  The  department  of  property  and  buildings  wiQ  exhibit  photographs  and  draw- 
ings of  the  elevations  and  ground  plans  of  school  buildings  recently  erected,  and 
drawings  or  photographs  of  two  or  three  of  the  oldest  public  school  buildings  still 
stahding  in  the  city. 

III.  The  supply  department:  A  representative  exhibit  of  the  supplies  of  every 
kind  furnished  to  the  public  schools. 

IV.  Historical  exhibit:  Two  school-rooms  are  to  be  fitted  up  to  represent  the 
arrangements  and  conveniences  for  public  school  education  furnished  by  the  city 
to-day  and  a  half  century  ago,  as  follows: 

(1)  A  school-room  containing  a  complete  outfit  of  tjie  newest  and  finest  furniture 
at  present  in  use,  black-boards,  maps,  charts,  pictures,  globes,  text-books,  stationery, 
and  appliances  of  every  kind  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education  for  the 
use  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

(3)  A  school-room  restored  as  far  as  possible  from  the  oldest  furniture  in  the  city, 
and  intended  to  represent  the  furnishing  and  outfit  of  a  school-room  as  far  back 
as  the  material  obtainable  can  be  secured  for  this  purpose. 

V.  Statistical  statements. 

(1)  A  large  statistical  charfe,  showing  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools  at  the 
present  day. 

(3)  A  large  statistical  chart,  showing  the  growth  of  the  school  system  from  its 
origin  by  periods. 

(3)  A  chart  showing  the  classification  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  depai-tments  and 
grades  of  the  public  school  system. 

(4)  A  map  of  the  city,  showing  the  location  and  distribution  of  the  school-houses 
of  all  kinds. 

VI.  An  exhibition  showing  the  practical  operation  of  the  following  departments 
of  the  school  system: 

(1)  Manual  Training  School. — Classes  engaged  in  wood  work  and  iron" work. 
,  (3)  Industrial  Art  School. — Classes  engaged  in  drawing,  clay  modelling,  and  wood- 
carving.  .  , 

(3)  Setving.—A  sewing  class,  under  the  instruction  of  a  sewing  teacher. 

(4)  Kindergartens. — A  kindergarten  class  pursuing  the  occupations  and  games, 
under  the  direction  of  a  kindergartner. 

(5)  Cooking  classes. — A  pooking  class  from  the  Girls'  Norma! School,  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor  in  cooking. 

The  classes  in  these  several  departments  will  be  furnished  by  relays  of  pupils 
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from  the  various  departments  of  fhe  school  system  which  are  represented.  Stated 
times  will  be  fixed  for  the  exliibition  of  work  done  by  these  classes. 

VII.  An  exhibit  showii^  the  relation  of  the  pubhc  school  system  to  other  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  city  in  which  pubUc  school  scholarships  are  held. 

(1)  Drawings  executed  bv  pupils  holding  public  school  scholarsliips  in  the  School 
of  Design  for  "Women. 

(3)  Work  done  by  papils  holdiiig  public  school  scholarships  in  the  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Industrial  Art. 

(3)  Work  done  by  pupils  holding  pubUc  school  scholarships  in  the  Towne  Scientific 
School,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Rules  to  be  Observed  by  Principals  in  Preparing  Exhibits. 

1.  All  the  work  exhibited  must  have  been  done  since  September  1,  1887. 

2.  The  drawings  must  be  upon  the  white  drawing  paper  supplied  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Education. 

3.  The  map  drawing  must  be  executed  upon  the  white  x>aper  furnished  by  the 
board  and  must  be  entirely  free  hand. 

Maps  representing  the  natural  productions  of  the  various  grand  divisions,  and 
the  United  States  may  be  executed  upon  the  tracing  maps  suppUed  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Education,  which  may  be  colored  at  the  option  of  the  teacher. 

Large  wall  maps  representing  special  geographical  featur(«  may  be  executed  at 
the  option  of  the  teacher. 

4.  Claiy  modeUing  may  include  geometric  solids,  relief  maps,  and  any  otlierwork 
of  this  kind  done  in  the  schools. 

Small  relief  maps  (on  panels  not  exceeding  14  by  10  inches)  must  be  the  work  of  in- 
dividual pupils.  Large  reUef  maps,  executed  by  a  number  of  pupils,  may  be  sent  for 
exhibition.  ^ 

5.  Sewing  exhibits  should  contain  work  of  every  kind  done  in  the  sewing  classes. 
In  selecting  the  exhibit,  it  should  be  made  to  represent  the  largest- rangs  of  work 
possible. 

6.  The  work  of  every  kind  exhibited  must  be  the  exdiisive  icork  of  the  pmpUs' 
and  no  exhibit  will  be  received  unless  the  principal  sending  it  shall  certify  to  this 
fact. 

7.  It  is  important  that  the  exhibit  of  each  section  should  represent  all  the  kinds  of 
manual  work  done  in  the  schools.  It  will  be  desitable,  therefore,  to  have  a  local 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  proper  selection  for  the  exhibit  to  be  sent. 

8.  Principals  of  all  schools  intending  to  send  an  exhibit  wfll  notify  the  Superin- 
tendent of  PubUc  Schools  to  that  effect  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  May. 

Further  information  as  to  details  will  be  furnished  from  time  to  time  as  occasion 
may  require. 
By  order  of  the  special  committee  on  exhibition  of  industrial  work. 

Jasies  MacAlister, 
Superintendeat  Public  Schools. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  EXHIBITION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

Andrew  M.  Spangler,  Chairman. 
Simon  Gratz.  Isaac  A.  Sheppard. 

Jas.  S.  Whitney.  Anna  Hallowel^. 

Paul  Kavanagh.  Thos.  E.  Merchant. 

THE  EXHIBITION  A  GREAT    SUCCESS. 

The  exMbition  which  was  thus  outlined  proved  completely  suc- 
cessful, both  halls  of  the  Horticultural  Building  were  filled,  and  there 
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were  over  eighty  tliousand  \isite)rs.  It  is  tlioxight  to  have  beeii  the 
largest  showing  of  such  industrial  work  of  pupils  ever  made  in  this 
country. 

A  competent  student  of  the  exhibition  -writes  that  it  was  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  wonderful  advance  made  during  the  past  few  yeai-s 
in  the  graphic  and  manual  work  done  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.  The  exhibition  of  the  sewing  done  was  very  striking.  The 
work  of  the  special  schools  of  ■  ■  Industrial  Art "'  and  "  Manual  Train- 
ing" attracted  great  interest,  especially  the  exhibition  made  by  the 
Manual  Ti-aining  School.  Classes  in  manual  training,  industrial  art 
work,  sewing,  and  the  kindergarten  were  in  operation  in  the  haU  day 
and  evening,  and  furnished  a  practical  illustration  of  the  methods 
of  this  class  of  school  work.  These  object  lessons  on  a  large  scale 
proved  very  attractive. 

WIDE  REACHING  INFLUENCE  OF  THIS   EXHIBITION. 

This  exhibition,  besides  exciting  the  liveliest  interest  among  the 
citizens,  attracted  many  educators  from  other  States. 

The  worth  can  hardly  be  exaggerated  of  such  practical  demonstra- 
tions of  results  and  methods  in  the  opportunities  they  afford  to  edu- 
cators for  study  and  comparison ;  while,  for  the  conununity,  they  are 
of  the  greatest  practical  utility  in  showing  the  citizens  much  of  the 
actual  working  of  the  schools  with  a  completeness  not  otherwise  at- 
tainable. 

Exhibition  Made  by  the  Public  Schools  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  preceding  "pages  (see  Chapter  XII  of  this  volume)  a  brief 
account  is  given  of  the  progress  of  the  experiment  in  introducing 
some  forms  of  industrial  .training  in  the  public  schools  of  Washing- 
ton, in  addition  to  the  industrial  art  drawing  which  had  been  taught 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  plans  for  affording  a  large  increase 
in  the  facilities  for  making  industrial  training  general  through- 
out the  schools,  as  proposed  by  Commissioner  "V^ebb  and  Superin- 
tendent W.  B.  Powell,  for  the  school  year  1S87-'S8,  were  also  given. 
The  satisfactory  result  of  the  year's  experience  in  this  attempt  to 
introduce  the  new  studies  in  all  the  schools  was  made  knofwn  to  the 
public  by  the  exhibition  which  was  opened  May  31,  1SS8.  in  which 
was  set  forth  a  showing  both  of  the  work  of  the  scholars  and  of  the 
methods  of  instruction  given  in  all  grades  of  the  schools. 

This  was  a  very  remarkable  and  clear  exposition  of  how  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington  is  carried    . 
on. 

PLAN   AND   ARRANGEMENT   OF   THE   WASHINGTON   EXHIBITION.  '  ~ 

»The  exhibition  was  arranged  in  a  very  large  one-story  building   J 
known  as  the  former  Skating  Rink,  on  E  Street,  near  Seventh  Street    - 
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northwest.  The  interior  of  the  large  hall  was  very  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  the  National  colors  and  with  flags  depending  from  the  roof 
beams.  AH  around  the  building  the  work  of  the  schools,  grouped 
by  grades,  was  arranged  on  a  common  plan,  so  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  exhibition  was,  in  itself,  a  very  important  example  of  the  edu- 
cational value  of  a  logical  scheme,  thoroughly  carried  out.  It  was 
l)ossible  by  spending  a  few  hours  in  examining  and  studying  this 
showing  of  the  schools,  to  get  a  better  comprehension  of  their  methods 
and  results  than  could  have  been  obtained  by  many  visits  to  the  dif- 
ferent schools  of  all  the  grades.  The  programme  furnished  to  visitors, 
which  is  appended  here,  shows  the  plan  of  the  exhibition.  All  the 
schools,  some  four  hundred  in  number,  were  represented,  and  the 
work  of  all  the  scholars  in  the  four  primary  grades. 

A  SHOWING  OF  VOLUNTARY   WORK   BY   THE  PUPILS. 

In  addition  to  the  required  work  there  was  a  great  deal  of  spon- 
taneous, voluntary  work,  shown  in  separate  booths,  placed  at  inter- 
vals about  the  hall.  All  of  this  voluntary  work  was  of  interest  as 
showing  the  tendency  of  the  scholars.  One  example,  a  poi"trait  me- 
dallion, in  high  relief,  the  head  of  an  Indian  chief,  modelled  by  a 
boy  of  eleven  years  of  age,  was  very  striking  as  an  evidence  of  un- 
usual artistic  power.  It  is  in  the  opportunities  thusraiforded  by  this 
general  teaching  of  industrial  art  drawing  in  schools,  and  of  this 
industrial  work,  to  learn  of  the  existence  in  some  pupils  of  exceptional 
art  capacity,  that  forms  one  of  the  important  incidental  advantages 
of  the  study.  "When  the  value  of  art,  and  the  great  advantage  to  a 
country  of  possessing  great  artists  is  more  commonly  understood, 
these  indications  of  the  possession  of  exceptional  art  capacity  will 
be  carefully  observed  and  opportunity  afforded  for  the  development 
of  such  powers. 

In  this  instance,  the  boy  is  the  son  of  a  remarkable  expert  in 
modelling,  and  not  only  inherits  his  father's  talent,  but  has  had  the 
advantages  of  familiarity  with  that  class  of  work  from  childhood. 
The  schools  of  Washington  have  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
enabling  Mm  to  do  this  work.  Industrial  Art  Drawing,  Object 
Teaching,  Modelling  in  Clay,  and  the  latest  fad,  "  Construction 
Work,"  might  all  be  well  taught  to  a  thousand  intelligent  pupils  of 
his  age  and  not  a  single  one  of  them  could  begin  to  equal  this  model 
shown  by  him  ;  therefore,  to  show  this  artistic  work  in  such  a  way, 
or  in  such  connection,  as  to  justify  the  inference  that  this  was  a 
legitimate  result  of  the  school  training  is  simply  to  mislead.  Of 
course,  no  such  intention  existed,  but.  the  great  danger  of  thus  mis- 
leading careless  visitors  forms  a  serious  objection  to  mingling  the 
"two  classes  of  work  in  such  an  exhibition. 

The  average  excellence  that  is  attained  in  drawing,  modelling,  or 
construction,  under  good  teaching,  is  in  itself  very  remarkable  and 
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fully  justifies  the  introduction  of  these  studies  in  all  schools,  and  I 
have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  advantages  they  offer  for  the 
discovery  of  extraordinary  art  capacity  ;  but  no  training  can  give 
that — it  is  God -given. 

It  should,  however,  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  such  exhibitions  of 
voluntary  or  "  spontaneous  "  work  when  shown,  as  in  this  instance, 
in  connection  with  the  direct  work  of  the  pupils  which  is  the  result 
of  these  required  studies  of  the  school,  there  is  great  danger  that  the 
public  will  be  wholly  confused  and  will  be  led  to  suppose  that,  in 
some  way,  the  production  of  these  spontaneous  exceptional  articles 
was,  also,  the  direct  result  of  the  school  training  ;  than  which-noth- 
ing  could  be  more  untrue  or  unfair. 

No  amount  of  school  training  would  have  enabled  the  ordinary 
pupil  to  have  executed  that  artistic  head  of  an  Indian  just  men- 
tioned, and  if  the  ability  to  do  that  is  to  be  taken  as  an  index  of  what 
the  school  instruction  can  do,  or  of  what  the  average  pupil  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  after  receiving  such  instruction,  it  will  be  disastrous. 

ONE   USB   TO   BE  MADE   OF   "SPONTANEOUS"   WORK. 

There  is,  incidentally,  a  possible  value  in  such  spontaneous  art 
work  by  pupils,  which  might  well  justify  the  occasional  suggestion 
to  the  scholars,  by  the  teacher,  that  they  undertake  such  work  ;  in 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  ascertaining  the  comprehension  by 
the  pupil  of  the  principles  underlying  the  subject  taught,  and  of 
seeing  the  applications  made,  when  the  scholar  was  left  to  his  own 
resources  unbiased  by  text-book  or  teacher.  It  might  reveal  un- 
suspected errors  in  the  apprehension  of  ideas, —  certainly,  in  spoken 
or  written  language,  young  children  continually  receive  impressions 
wholly  foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  speaker  or  writer;  and  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  in  their  comprehension  of  the  language  of  draw- 
ing they  may  fall  into  similar  errors,  which  could,  in  this  way,  be  seen 
and  corrected  by  the  teacher. 

Construction  Work  in  Connection  with  Drawing. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  drawing  instruction  in  the  Washington 
schools,  as  plentifully  shown  in  this  exhibition,  is  the  construction 
by  the  pupils  from  working  drawings  of  paper  models  of  the  objects 
from  which  they  make  their  free-hand  drawings.  This  method  is 
taught  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Prang  Educational  Drawing  books 
where  the  patterns  of  the  construction  drawings  are  given.  In  the 
higher  grades,  these  objects  were  not  only  admirably  constructed, 
but  in  some  instances  ornamented  with  excellent  taste. 

The  pupil  first  makes  a  working  drawing  of  the  object  to  be  made, 
then,  by  the  pattern  of  this  drawing  cuts  out  the  object  from  paper 
and  constructs  it,  and  then  makes  a  drawing  from  it,  and  afterwards 
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oruaments  tlie  object  by  drawing  on  it  some  appropriate  design. 
Superintendent  Powell  follows  similar  methods  in  the  study  of  En- 
glish. The  pupil  describes  an  object  after  first  seeing  and  compre- 
hending the  object.  So,  in  the  very  earlie||;  study  of  form,  the  pupil 
models  the  form  in  clay,  and  thus  learns  all  about  it  by  making  it; 
af  te]^that,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  describe  it,  either  in  the  language 
of  the  drawing  or  by  iising  the  written  representations  of  speech. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  LIMITATIONS  IN  USE  OF  SUCH  OBJECT  LESSONS. 

The  Kindergarten  methods  of  giving  to  the  very  young  children 
the  definite  idea  of  forms  by  letting  them  handle  and  become  perfectly 
familar  with  objects;  and  of  training  the  eye  to  discrimination  of 
colors,  is,  undoubtedly,  a  wise  following  out  of  the  indicaiaons  of  na- 
ture which,  in  the  process  of  drawing  out  the  intelligence  of  the  ir- 
fant,  deals  first  with  sense-perceptions  and  secondly  with  language. 

So  with  pupils  in  the  lower  primary  grades  of  the  public  schools, 
progressive  development  may  perhaps  be  more  rapidly  and  surely 
advanced  by  the  use  of  similar  means,  but  the  doubt  arises  whether 
there  is  not  danger  that  these  means  may  be  too  exclusively  relied 
on  and  too  long  continued;  whether  all  these  objects  are  not  crutches 
for  the  intellect, —  excellent  make-shifts  and  aids  at  certain  stages 
of  development,  but  at  a  later  period  rather  hindrances  than  helps. 

Admitting  all  the  undoubted  value  of  these  objects  and  contri- 
vances, as  shown  here  in  illustrating  the  study  of  geography,  for  ex- 
ample, for  making  clear  and  definite  the  pupil's  ideas  of  places,  and 
of  the  configuration  of  continents;  yet  there  are  qualities  more  val- 
uable at  some  stages  of  mental  growth  than  even  the  acquisition  by 
the  pupil  of  the  most  accurate  scientific  precision  in  the  knowledge 
of  these  material  facts. 

The  power  of  continued  abstract  thought,  which  certainly  was  de- 
veloped by  the  old  methods,  possibly  at  the  expense  of  much  else,  is 
most  essential,  if  virile  mental  powers  and  characteristics  are  to  be 
retained. 

The  development  of  the  powers  of  the  imagination  are  certainly  de- 
sirable, and,  probably,  the  "  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments  "  and 
the  Fairy  Lore  and  Mythologies  of  all  nations,  if  given  to  the  child  at 
the  right  period  of  his  opening  mental  faculties,  are  of  more  value  in 
the  cultivation  and  growth  of  this  divine  faculty  of  the  human  being 
than  are  object  lessons  and  manipulation  of  models. 

The  wisdom  of  the  continuance  of  much  "object  teaching"  in  the 
higher  grades  may  perhaps  be  questioned;  while,  after  the  ideas  of 
the  form  of  the  cube,  sphere,  cone,  etc.,  have  once  been  fully  acquired 
by  modelling  them  in  clay  and  the  cuttiiig  and  pasting  of  paper 
models,  which  is  done  in  the  lower  grades,  it  would  seem  almost  a 
waste  for  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  to  take  a  part  of  the  very  brief 
time  allotted  to  drawing  for  making  over  and  over  again  these  paper 
models.    As  models  Wig&i^4i^iiW^mM§>  they  are  of  value,  but  a 
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series  of  them  in  numbers  suflScient  for  the  use  of  succeeding  classes 
.  might  be  kept,  so  that  those  pupils  could  have  that  time  reserved, 
-for  further  instruction  and  practice  in  drawing  itself. 

CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  PAPER  MODELS. 

In  this  matter  of  the  making  by  pupils  of  these  paper  models,  an 
interesting  question  of  precedence  has  arisen  so  far  as  the  schocAs  of 
Washington  are  concerned. 

As  wilLbe  seen  in  the  account  which  follows  of  the  exhibition  of 
similar  work  by  the  pupils  of  the  colored  schools  of  Washington, 
the  question  of  the  first  introduction  of  this  making  of  paper  models 
by  the  j)upils  in  drawing  in  the  schools  of  Washington  is  incident- 
ally raised. 

As  elsewhere  stated,  this  plan  of  having  the  pupils  make  their  own 
models  may  very  probably  have  originated  with  different  teachers, 
,  in. different  localities.  The  need  of  such  models  in  free-hand  draw- 
ing soon  appears,  and  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  money  to  purchase 
them  may  well  have  stimulated  the  inventive  faculties  of  teachers 
elsewhere  to  have  "home-made"  models  executed  by  the  pupils,  just 
as  it  led  Mr.  Hunster  to  conceive  and  adopt  this  expedient  in  his 
colored  schools.  The  recent  introduction  in  drawing  books  of  direc- 
tions for  drawing  and  making  these  models,  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
"construction  work,"  is  somewhat  significant. 

I  am  informed  by  Mrs.  'Fuller,  now  for  some  years  the  director  of 
drawing  in  the  white  schools  of  Washington,  that  in  1881  or  1882 
the  paper  models  for  drawing  were  first  made  in  the  High  School  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  projection,  the  development  of  surfaces, 
etc.     It  was  taken  up  by  the  "special  classes"  only. 

In  1884  the  need  of  models  for  each  pupil  in  free-hand  drawing  led 
to  its  general  introduction  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  High  School. 
In  1885  it  was  suggested  to  the  teachers  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  was 
adopted  by  many  of  them.  In  1886-87  they  were  adopted  in  the 
fifth  grade,  and  during  the  school  year  1887-88  they  haA'-e  been  made 
in  all  the  grades  above  the  fifth. 

This  evidence,  given  without  any  knowledge  of  his  claim,  inci- 
dentally confirms  the  claim  of  Mr.  Hunster,  director  of  drawing  in 
the  colored  schools,  that  he  was  the  first  to  have  these  paper  models 
made  by  the,  pupils  in  the  Washington  schools,  as  it  can  be  incon- 
testably  proved  that  his  models  preceded  those  made  in  the  white 
High  School  by  several  years. 

The  thorough  drilling  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  drawing, 
the  grounding  of  the  pupil  in  that  elementary  work  which  is  at  the 
basis  of  all  sure  and  successful  after  progress,  was  the  essential  idea 
which  Walter  Smith  inculcated. 

The  real  object  and  value  of  industrial  art  drawing  in  public 
schools  is  to  give  such  elementary  knowledge  and  skill  as  will  enable 
the  child  to  go  on  in  later  years, "   This  may  not  enable  the  school  to 
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produce  work  so  attractive  or  impressive  to  the  general  visiting  pub- 
lic, but  in  the  early  years  of  the  introduction  in  the  Washington 
schools  of  the  drawing  as  taught  by  Walter  Smith  in  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Normal  Art  School,  work  was  produced  by  the  pupils 
which  sustained  the  scrutiny  and  secured  the  commendation  of  pro- 
fessional experts  in  engineering,  in  architecture,  and  in  the  fine  arts. 
The  industrial  features  now  so  popular  are  very  attractive,  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  a  certain  proportion  of  this  industrial  work  is 

practicable, 

AN    UNSETTLED  QUESTION... 

For  the  pupils  in  grades  lower  than  the  "High"  and  "Manual 
Training "  schools,  and  higher  than  the  K-indergarten.  and  lowest 
primary,  there  is  still  a  question  as  to  whether  the  most  of  the  time 
available  from  the  definite  literary  studies,  the  three  R's  as  they  are 
familiarly  called,  can  be  better  spent  than  in  thorough  courses  of 
drawing.  But  this  is  the  mooted  question  now  being  considered  by 
thoughtful  educators,  and  one  great  value  of  such  exhibitions  is 
for  comparison  and  suggestions  arising  from  the  opportunities  af- 
forded for  study  and  comparison  of  methods. 

The  showing  of  the  methods  of  teaching  geography  was  very  in- 
teresting. This  study  is  illustrated  by  "  Object  Charts  "  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  country,  by  views,  engravings,  and  photographs  of  places, 
and  by  the  modelling  by  the  pupil  of  raised  maps  in  clay,  also  by 
boxes  of  sand  in  which  plans  of  cities,  streets,  etc.,  can  be  easily 
shown.  The  effect  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  more  vivid  and  realistic  idea 
of  a  city,  or  town,  than  is  conveyed  by  seeing  a  rfere  black  dot  on  a 
map,  and  a  clearer  conception  of  a  country,  than  it  is  possible  to  ac- 
quire by  m.erely  studying  the  flat  printed  maps  of  the  Atlas.  A  col- 
lection of  apparatus,  made  by  former  and  present  pupils  and  used  for 
illustrating  physics,  was  also  shown. 

THE   HIGHEK   INDUSTRIAL   WORK. 

The  work  sent  from  the  sewing  schools  and  the  articles  made  in 
the  Manual  Training  School  Shops,  both  in  wood  and  iron,  were 
shown  in  the  centre  of  the  building;  while  in  a  space  reserved  there 
was  a  School  of  Cookery  in  full  operation;  the  excellence  of  this  in- 
struction was  practically  tested  each  day  by  a  number  of  invitgd 
guests  who  were  deftly  served  by  these  "neat-handed  Phyllises"  of 
the  ISTormal  and  High  Schools.  The  teachers  had  been  taught  in  the 
practical  Traifting  School  for  Teachers  of  Cookery  founded  by  Mrs. 
Anna  L.  Woodbury  some  years  since,  as  one  of  the  schools  of  the 
"National  Industrial  Association"  established  in  Washington  in 
1883. 

THE   OPENING   CEREMONIES. 

This  notable  exhibition  was  opened  on  Thursday,  May  31, 1888,  by 
Mr.  William  B.  Webb,  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
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tlie  District  of  Columbia,  who  gave  a  concise  statement  of  the  history 
of  the  introduction  of  these  novel  methods  of  industrial  training  in 
the  schools  within  the  past  two  years.  Short  addresses  were  made 
by  ex- Judge  MacArthur,  author  of  a  work  on  "Industrial  Educa- 
tion," and  by  one  or  two  of  the  School  Trustees. 

President  John  Eaton,  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  ex-Unit«d  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  was  present  and  examined  the  exhi- 
bition with  great  interest. 

The  exhibition  was  to  be  open  three  days,  but  such  was  the  interest 
shown,  and  so  large  was  the  attendance,  that  it  was  kept  open  two 
additional  days.  The  number  of  separate  articles  showri,  in  addi- 
to  the  written  exercises  in  English  composition,  of  which  there  were 
eighteen  thousand, —  one  from  every  child  in  the  schools, — amounted 
to  many  thousands, —  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  at  least. 

USES   OF   SUCH   AN   EXHIBITION. 

As  ailording  an  unrivalled  opportunity  for  the  study,  by  the  citi- 
zens, of  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Washington, 
this  exhibition  was  a  remarkable  success. 

The  exhibition  of  the  higher  Industrial  branches  of  the  work  done 
in  the  Manual  Training  Schools  and  Schools  of  Cookery,  and  the 
specimens  of  sewing,  made  a  clear  showing  of  w;hat  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  giving  in  the  public  schools  thorough  ele- 
mentary 1  raining  in  these  practical  industries.  The  showing  of  the 
Manual  Training  School  work,  greatly  extended  in  its  facilities  dur- 
ing the  year  iu  accoMance  with  the  plan,  as  stated  in  Chapter  XII, 
was  very  satisfactory;  especially  in  its  evidence  of  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  from  the  first  to  the  last  lessons  —  recalling  the  writing 
master's  exhibit  of  the  pupils'  penmanship  '"before  and  after"  his 
course  of  lessons  I 

Several  teachers  of  the  public  schools  and  of  the  special  training 
schools,  were  present  to  explain  the  exhibitions  made  by  their  pupils. 
Their  clear  explanations  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Superintendent 
Powell  went  through  the  exhibition  exhaustively,  with  Col.  N.  H.  R. 
Dawson,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  gave  a  very  lucid  ex- 
planation of  the  instruction  in  each  grade  of  the  public  schools,  and 
of  that  of  the  special  schools  of  Industrial  Training;  ending  with  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  success  attained  by  the  instniction 
given  in  cooking. 

The  industrial  tendency  of  the  education  of  to-tlay  was  most 
strongly  marked  by  the  contrast  Ijetween  this  exhibition,  with  its 
great  variety  of  new  departments,  and  the  former  exhibitions  of  the 
work  in  Industrial  Art  Drawing.  The  attention  in  this  exhibition 
was  so  distracted  by  this  multiplying  of  objects  and  of  methods, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  compare  the  present  status  of  the  drawings 
shown  with  those  of  QjS;/?2gJj%/ey{5Jfg^J^^^     The  imnression  of  rt. 
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cellence  in  drawing  alone,  was  not  so  strong  now  as  formerly ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ingenuity  shown  in  the  practical  application 
of  the  knowledge, and  facility  acquired  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
drawing  was  very  striking.  As  drawing  is  the  only  sure  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  these  other  studies  rest,  it  may  be  pretty  safe  to 
infer  that  if  weakness  in  drawing,  arising  from  giving  too  much  at- 
tention to  the  new  studies,  appears,  it  will  be  speedily  corrected;  be- 
cause 'success  in  those  studies  depends  absolutely  upon  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  drawing. 

It  is  one  of  the  essential  and  ever-present  problems  of  the  educator 
to  preserve  a  just  proportion  between  the  various  subjects  and 
methods  which,  continually  clamor  for  a  place  in  the  schools. 

The  following  guide  to  the  exhibition  shows  both  the  order  of  its 
arrangement,  which  was  most  admirable,  and  also  incidentally  sheds 
light  upon  the  methods  which  now  prevail  in  the  schools  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  writer  is  once  more  greatly  indebted  to  Superintendent  Powell 
for  courtesies  shown  in  connection  with  this  exhibition. 

The  following  is  the  programme  referred  to:* 

TO  THE  VISITOR. 

The  plan  of  this  exhibit  and  the  purpose  of  the  training  and  education  here  set 
forth  win  be  best  seen  and  understood  by  examining  the  work  in  the  order  in  which 
it  is  herein  catalogued  and  described. 

Normal  School. 

The  exhibit  represents  the  constructive  work  of  the  pupils  in  all  the  grades  of 
schools,  including  the  High  School  and  the  Normal  School. 

All  pupils  from  the  first  grade  through  the  High  School  and  the  Normal  School 
have  eye  and  hand  training  in  making,  in  representing,  and  in  ornamenting  form. 
This  work  is  known  in  the  schools,  respectively,  as  drawing,  shop  work,  sewing, 
cooking,  and  laboratory  work. 

EfiSUME. 

Number  of  pupils  in  sewing  schools  (girls  from  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades) .  1, 900 
Number  of  pupils  in  schools  of  cootery  (girls  from  seventh  and  eighth  grades 

andHigh  School) 471 

Number  of  pupils  in  schools  of  carpentry  (boys  from  seventh  and  eighth 

grades  and  High  School) 660 

Number  of  pupils  in  school  of  turning,  moulding,  and  forging  (boys  from 

High  School) 112 

Grand  total 3, 143 

On  entering,  at  the  right  is  seen  the  Normal  School  exhibit,  representing  means, 
processes,  and  results.  Here  is  represented  the  material  used  by  the  normal  class 
in  teaching  composition,  reading,  number,  geography,  plants,  animals,  and  form,  in 

*  Industrial  Exhibit  of  the  Public  Schools  (first  six  divisions)  of  Washington,  D.  C. , 
on  May  81,  June  1  and  3, 1888.    Pp.  7. 
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the  first  four  grades  of  school.  Representative  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  practice 
schools  (first  four  grades)  in  form,  in  composition,  and  in  number  is  on  exhibition 
here.  The  Normal  School  exhibit  ia  form  represents  the  work  in  this  study  through 
the  eight  grades. 

Construction  and  Drawing. 

primary  and  grammar  schools. 

Following  the  Normal  School  exhibit  is  the  representation  of  the  form  study  and 
drawing  from  every  school.  Every  pupU  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
grades  of  school  is  represented.  At  least  fifteen  pupils  from  each  school  of  the  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  are  represented. 

The  development  of  this  work  through  the  grades  will  be  seen  by  following  the 
order  of  the  arrangement  around  the  room,  beginning  with  the  first  grade. 

The  vertical  order  of  arrangement  illustrates  the  course  of  study  in  each  school, 
as  follows: 

I.  Construction  of  form. 
II.  Representation  of  form. 

III.  Decoration  of  form. 

In  the  first  four  grades  construction  is  shown  by  forms  moulded  in  clay,  the  place- 
ment of  sticks  and  folded  papers. 

Representation  is  shown  by  drawings  of  single  forms  or  of  groups  of  forms  con- 
structed by  the  children. 

Decoration  is  shown  by  drawings  of  ornament.    These  are  designed  by  the  pupU. 

The  unit  of  design  is  derived  from  a  natural  form  in  the  hand  of  the  pupil,  such 
as  a  leaf,  a  flower,  a  branch,  or  a  plant.  The  law  of  arrangement  is  given  by  the 
teacher,  as  repetition  aroimd  a  centre,  bilateral,  or  continuous  as  in  a  border,  or  for 
covering  a  surface. 

Decoration  has  also  been  applied  to  the  models  constructed,  as  seen  in  the  work  of 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

From  the  regular  classes  there  is  an  exhibit  of  one  page  from  each  drawing 
book; 

From  the  first  year,  geometrical  work,  object  drawing,  and  design; 

Froni  the  second  year,  the  same,  with  light  and  shade  work  in  object  dra^nnng; 

From  the  third  year,  projection,  development,  and  perspective  of  sohds.  The 
work  of  the  third  year  is  wholly  mechanical. 

Special  Classes. 

First  year:  Free-hand  object  drawing,  design  drawing,  and  geometrical  problems. 
Second  year:  Shaded  drawings  from  casts  and  models,  designs  modelled  in  clay, 
geometrical  work  (projection  and  perspective). 
Third  year :  Work  in  color. 

First  section:  Historical  ornament,  flowers  and  applied  design. 
Second  section:  Drawings  from  casts. 
Third  section:  Light  and  shade  in  projection  and  perspective. 

COMPOSITION. 

On  the  tables  just  in  front  of  the  drawing,  arranged  in  line  around  the  hall,  may 
be  seen  the  constructive  work  in  English,  illustrating  the  teaching  of  composition 
in  the  schools.  This  work  is  begun  in  the  first  grade  and  is  carried  thi-ough  the  eight 
grades,  the  High  School  and  the  Normal  School.  Every  pupil  in  grades  below  the 
High  School  is  represented. 
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The  High  School  is  here  represented  by  the  written  work  of  pupils  in  the  several 
years  of  the  course,  including  note  books,  class-room  exercises,' and  formal  histori- 
cal and  rhetorical  essays. 

Manual  Training. 

North  of  the  Normal  SohoSTfexhibit  is  that  of  the  Manual  Training  Schools,  repre- 
senting the  work  done  in  the  wood-working  shops  by  the  pupils  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  (grammar  schools)  and  of  the  High  School;  also  work  done  in  the 
wood-and-metal-working  shops  of  the  High  School,  and  draughting. 

There  are  500  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools  receiving  instruction  in  manual  train- 
ing, and  373  pupils  of  the  High  School. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  following  departments  of  the  school  are  represented,  as  described  below: 
Department  of~  Natural  Science. 

Botany.— In.  this  branch  of  the  department  are  exhibited  specimens  of  plants  or 
of  parts  of  plants,  papers  of  description  and  of  observation  in  botanical  subjects, 
drawings  and  charts  illustrative  of  laboratory  work,  and  note  books  containing 
notes  on  lectures  and  the  description  of  plants. 

Physiology,  Physical  Geography,  and^  Geology. —  This  exhibit  consists  of  charts, 
illustratina;  portions  of  the  work  and  of  note  books  containing  notes  on  lectures. 

Zoology. — This  study  is  represented  by  cases  of  specimens  of  insects,  drawings 
illustrating  the  minuter  animal  life  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  papers  on 
zoological  subjects. 

Physical  Department. 

Here  may  be  seen  the  apparatus  used  in  teaching  the  laws  of  physics  and  in 
illustrating  and  explaining  many  natural  phenomena,  and  also  drawings  represent- 
ting  much  of  the  apparatus. 

Chemical  Department. 

This  department  is  represented  by  a  collection  of  chemicals,  by  materials  used  by 
the  pupils  in  the  practical  work,  by  apparatus  used  in  laboratory  work,  and  by  an 
outline  of  lectures  by  the  teacher. 

The  attention  of  the  visitor  is  next  invited  to  the 

SCHOOLS  OF  COOKERY. 

Lessons  in  cooking  wUl  be  given  by  the  teachers  of  cookery,  as  follows: 

Thursday  afternoon,  at  3.30  o'clock,  by  Miss  E.  S.  Jacobs. 

Friday  morning,  at  10  o'clock,  by  Miss  E.  S.  Jacobs. 

Friday,  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock,  by  Miss  E.  S.Jacobs. 

Saturday  morning,  at  10  o'clock,  by  Miss  H.  E.  Sloat.  «y 

Saturday  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock,  by  Miss  H.  E.  Sloat. 

SEWING. 

West  of  the  kitchen,  the  sewing  done  in  the  schools  is  exhibited  by  grades.  This 
branch  was  but  recently  introduced,  the  pupils  having  had  but  four  months'  in- 
struction. One  thousand  nine  hundred  girls  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades 
are  now  receiving  instruction  in  sewing.  ' 

GEOGRAPHY. 

South  of  the  work  in  sewing  is  an  exhibit  intended  to  represent  (imperfectly)  the 
manner  of  teaching  geography  pursued  in  the  schools. 
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The   Industrial    Exhibition   of   the  Washington   Colored 

Schools. 

A  fortnight  after  the  opening  of  the  industrial  exhibition  of  the 
work  done  in  the  white  schools  of  Washington,  which  has  just  been 
described,  a  similar  showing  by  the  pupils  in  the  colored  schools  of 
the  city  was  opened  June  15,  1888,  in  the  Miner  School  Building,  a 
large  building  on  Seventeenth  Street  northwest,  near  Q  Street,  occu- 
pied by  the  colored  high  and  some  graded  schools.  The  teachers  in 
the  colored  schools  of  Washington  are  all  colored. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  EXHIBITION. 

In  its  arrangement  and  general  features  this  exhibition  closely  re- 
sembled that  held  at  the  Rink  in  E  Street,  only,  as  the  several  de- 
partments were  here  shown  in  different  school-rooms,  there  was  a 
better  opportunity  for  studying  each.  In  the  large  assembly  hall, 
however,  there  was  "an  effective  grouping  of  the  several  grades  of 
schools,  from  primary  to  high.  Here  only  the  literary  work  and  the 
drawing  and  construction  work  were  shown.  The  English  composi- 
tions, the  book-keeping,  and  the  work  in  Latin  and  in  German  were 
most  creditable  in  every  respect.  The  clay  modelling  shown  was  ex- 
.  cellent,  and  was  superior  to  that  shown  at  the  Rink.  In  drawing 
there  were  two  or  three  examples  of  work  in  enlarging  small  pict- 
ureswhich  were  very  noticeable,  while  the  average  excellence  of  the 
general  showing  of  drawing  and  of  model  construction  work,  was 
quite  equal  to  the  display  made  by  the  white  pupils  in  E  Street.  A 
most  interesting  feature  of  this  exhibition  was  the  session  held  each 
afternoon  from  4  to  7,  during  which  pupils  from  each  grade  of  the 
schools  were  busily  engaged  in  drawing,  construction  work,  and  in ' 
clay  modelling.  In  this  way  not  only  were  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion shown,  but  the  work  of  the  pupils  done  in  the  presence  of  the 
spectators  could  be  compared  with  similar  work  exhibited;  thus  dem- 
onstrating the  fact  that  the  works  shown  were  a  part  of  the  regular, 
every  day  work  of  the  children.    This  feature  proved  very  attractive. 

EARLY   EXPERIMENTS   IN  CONSTRUCTION  WORK. 

Reference  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Hunster — who,  first  ap- 
pointed in  1875,  is  still  in  charge  of  the  drawing  in  all  the  colored 
schools  of  the  city— will  be  found  on  pages  332-335  of  Part  I  of  this 
Report.  It  was  quite  interesting,  in  connection  with  the  "construc- 
tion work"— of  which  so  much  is  now  said,  and  to  which,  as  seen  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  white  schools,  reference  has  just  been  made, — 
to  be  shown  similar  models  in  paper,  made  in  the  same  way  from 
"construction  drawings"  and  used  for  free-hand  object  drawing, 
which  Mr.  Hunster  had  invented  for  himself,  and  used  in  his  classes, 
as  long  ago  as  1877.  So  far  as  he  is  aware  they  were  his  original 
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invention,  for  lie  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  like  them.  Being 
forced  to  do  with  very  little  means,  he  invented  this  way  of  getting 
models  for  his  classes.  A  set  of  good  sized  cog-wheels  in  paper  still 
work  perfectly,  from  which  admirable  free-hand  drawings  were 
made.  'These,  as  well  as  the  preliminary  construction  drawings, 
still  adorn  the  walls  of  the  large  room  devoted  to  the  drawing 
classes,  and  give  evidence  of  the  ingenuity  and  practical  facility  of 
this  teacher.  A  large  collection  of  these  old'  drawing  models  still 
forms  part  of  the  working  jnaterial  of  the  drawing  department. 
This  innovation  not  being  favored  by  the  school  trustees,  and  the 
scholars  being  required  to  do  the  same  work  as  was  done  in  the 
white  schools,  which  did  not  then  include  this  feature,  this  con- 
struction work  was  omitted  for  several  years,  till  it  was  begun  in  a 
small  way  in  the  white  schools  a  year  ago,  and  so  has  been  reintro- 
duced in  the  colored  schools.  It  is  very  probable  that  other  teachers 
elsewhere,  incited  thereto  by  like  need  for  models  for  free-hand  draw- 
ing, may  have  invented  similar  devices  to  thase  of  Mr.  Hunster. 

A  large  exhibition  of  work  in  sewing  was  shown  in  two  of  the 
large  school-rooms. 

THE   WORK   SHOWN  BY  THE   MANUAL   TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

Another  large  school-roonj.  was  filled  with  the  work  of  the  manual 
training  classes  ;  one  the  work  of  the  High  School  boys,  and  the 
other  representing  that  done  by  boys  sent  from  different  schools  to 
the  manual  training  teacher.  The  facilities  have  been  increased 
during  the  past  year  and  two  teachers  employed  regularly;  as  a  con- 
sequence this  work  shows  a  great  advance  over  that  done  the  first 
year.  One  of  the  teachers  came  from  Howard  University,  where  he 
gave  similar  instruction.  Some  of  the  work  in  wood  was  quite  as 
good  as  similar  work  done  by  the  white  pupils  under  the  direction 
of  the  trained  graduates  of  the  Worcester  County  Free  Institute. 

The  work  was  not  quite  so  closely  confined  to  instruction  work  as 
was  that  seen  at  the  exhibition  of  the  white  schools,  a  number  of 
dolls'  bureaus  and  bedsteads  being  shown,  as  well  as  a  model  of  a 
bridge,  the  jcrint  work  of  several  pupils,  made  from  working  drawings 
and  built  to  scale,  however,  and,  so  far,  educational;  also,  a  model  of 
winding  stairs,  etc.  These  models  were  very  well  exeowted  and,  like 
picture  making  on  the  black-board  by  drawing  pupils,  are  doubtless 
more  attractive  to  visitors  and  probably  of  more  interest  to  the 
pupils  than  mere  educational  work  done  to  secure  accuracy  ;  yet  it 
is  questionable  if  the  time  given  to  making  these  models  could  not 
be  better  devoted  to  this  purpose  of  securing  accuracy  and  perfec- 
tion in  constructive  details,  or  in  making  larger  objects  for  use. 
Some  tables,  book-cases,  boot-blacking  cases,  etc.,  were  shown, 
which  were  very  good  in  design  and  in  execution.  These  were  each 
designed  by  the  pupil  who  made  them.     While  some  of  this  wood- 
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work  in  joints,  dovetailing,  etc.,  was  acctirate,  many  pieces  showed 
just  that  want  of  accuracy  which  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  this 
training  to  overcome. 

In  another  large  school-room  a  cooking  school,  which  attracted  a 
large  number  of  on-lookers,  was  in  full  operation,  in  charge  of  two 
of  the  Xormal  School  scholars  who  have  been  trained  iu  Mrs.  Wood- 
bury's school  before  mentioned. 

THE   NORMAL,  SCHOOL  EXHIBITION. 

In  an  adjoining  room  was  arranged  an  admirable  exhibition  of  the 
Normal  School;  this,  largely  a  showing  of  methods,  was  extremely  in- 
teresting. This  school,  under  the  competent  direction  of  Miss  31  oten 
and  her  assistants,  one  of  whom,  Miss  Wilder,  was,  like  herself,  a 
graduate  of  the  State  Xormal  School  at  Salem,  Mass.,  made  quite  as 
good  a  showing  in  the  quality  of  the  pupils'  work  as  was  made  at 
the  Rink  by  the  white  Normal  School.  The  clay  modelling,  done  by 
the  pupils  under  the  general  supervision  of  Mr.  Hunster,  was  espe- 
cially noticeable. 

The  capacity  of  these  colored  children  at  least,  to  receive  a  similar 
education  to  that  given  to  white  children  of  like  age  would  hardly 
be  seriously  questioned  by  any  fair-minded  observer  after  a  visit  to 
this  exhibition,  and  an  opportunity  of  meeting  Professor  Cardoza, 
of  the  High  School,  and  his  accomplished  corps  of  teachers.  The 
teacher  of  classics,  Mr.  TerrlU,  is,  by  the  way,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard. This  impression  would  be  further  confirmed  by  the  oppor- 
tunity given  of  meeting  Miss  Moten,  the  principal  of  the  Xormal 
School,  and  her  assistants ;  of  conversing  with  Mr.  Himster,  the, 
faithful,  enthusiastic,  iugenious  and  capable  head  of  the  drawing 
department  of  the  colored  schools  of  Washington;  and  of  being 
shown  the  work  of  the  scholars  in  each  department  of  the  schools 
and  having  the  methods  of  instruction  so  intelligently  explained. 

Here,  certainly,  is  a  great  instrument  of  civilization,  and  the 
mimetic  capacities  of  the  colored  race  render  them  exceedingly  teach- 
able. WTiat  a  contrast  between  these  educational  opportunities  given 
to  the  colored  children  of  Washington  in  188S  and  those  of  less  than 
thirty  year|^^o,  just  before  the  advent  of  Lincoln  and  liberty. 

THE  EVOLrTIOX   OF   THE   COLORED   RACE   IX  AMERICA. 

The  step  from  the  conditions  of  their  original  African  barbariaai 
ancestors  to  the  present  development  of  these  children  of  American 
freedmen  is  a  long  one,  and  one  the  study  of  which,  of  interest  to  all 
students  of  ethnology,  must  be  of  surpassing  interest  to  those  who 
hope  for  the  progress  of  all  mankind.  How  much  of  this  evolution 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  result  of  the  two  centuries  of  training  and 
association  of  these  native  Africans  and  their  children  with  their 
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■white  masters  under  the  hard  conditions  of  Slavery,  and  how  much 
is  solely  due  to  the  inspiring  influence  of  Freedom  during  the  past 
qiiarter  of  a  century,  is  a  -problem  in  equity;  for  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  credit  due  to  each  it  were  not  easy  justly  to  apportion. 
It  may  not  be  denied,  however,  that  th^  average  slave  of  1860  was, 
in  all  that  makes  the  civilization  of  a  race  possible,  far  in  advance 
of  his  savage  kin  in  Africa.  If  in  nothing  else  he  was  advantaged, 
he  had,  in  the  acquisition  of  English  as  his  native  language,  gained 
a  priceless  possession,  a  master-key  to  all  knowledge. 

This  may  be  said,  without  any  discussion  of  the  wrongs  of  slavery, 
grievous  enoiigh,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  indiscriminate  abuse 
heaped  upon  the  whites  as  slaveholders  (who,  by  the  way,  are  enti- 
tled to  the  benefit  of  the  fact  that  for  the  most  part,  so  far  as  recent 
generations  are  concerned,  they  were  hereditary  slaveholders  just 
as  the  blacks  were  hereditary  slaves,  neither  having  had  any  part 
in  bringing  about  the  conditions  into  which  both  were  born),  this 
immense  though  incidental  advantage  to  their  quondam  slaves  may, 
perhaps,  be  reckoned  as  a  substantial  gain  to  the  black  man  from 
this  enforced  relation,  and  as  one  of  those  compensations  allotted 
by  Providence  to  all  conditions,  the  existence  of  which,  to  the  phi- 
losophic student  of  history,  go  far  to  ' '  justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
man." 

EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  COLORED  RACE. 

In  view  of  what  these  colored  school  children  of  Washington  have 
done  and  are  doing,  as  proofs  of  the  kind  of  education  the  children 
.  of  that  race  are  capable  of  receiving,  it  may  be  well  for  all  to  remem- 
ber that  the  education  of  these  people,  who  are  now  estimated  to 
number  some  seven  millions  of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
is  an  ever-pressing  problem.  The  African- American  is  apparently 
just  as  persistent  an  occupant  of  the  country  as  the  Caucasian,  has 
been  here  as  long,  is  as  thoroughly  acclimated,  and  as  contented  to 
stay.  Endowed  by  the  Constitution  with  equal  civil  rights,  his  edu- 
cation and  development  can  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  any 
thoughtful  citizens.  Industrial  education  seems  at  present  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  development  of  the  race.  • 

WORTH  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  TO  THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY. 

The  records  of  the  school  exhibitions  of  pupils'  work,  which  have 
been  given  in  this  chapter,  illustrate  how  widely  extended  through- 
out the  United  States  is  the  present  movement  for  some  definite  in- 
dustrial training  of  children  in  the  public  schools. 

Since  this  training  is  thought  to  be  so  desirable  for  all  wliite  chil- 
dren it  surely  can  be  no  less  so  for  the  colored  children. 

However  unfriendly  some  may  still  be  to  the  system  of  American 
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free  public  schools,  even  these  objectors  would  find  it  dfficult  to 
seriously  protest  against  this  proposal  to  remedy  some  of  the  gjavest 
faults  chaz'g^d  against  the  influence  of  the  public  schools. 

The  stock  indictment  against  the  free  common  schools  has  been 
that  children  whose  live?  were  to  be  passed  in  work,  were  taught 
just  enough  of  book  knowledge  to  dissatisfy  them  with  all  forms  of 
manual  industry;  while  they  were  given  no  useful  practical  knowledge 
of  work.  Now  that  it  is  proposed  to  change  all  this,  and  to  give  the 
children  some  knowledge  of  industries,  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically; to  add  to  their  elementary  English  studies  this  definite  in- 
dustrial training,  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe  what  new  objec- 
tions these  opponents  of  free  schools  will  raise;  for,  with  most  of 
these  carping  critics,  it  is  not  so  much  the  methods  of  these  schools 
as  the  schools  themselves  to  which  they  are  opposed. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that,  if  it  is  desirable  to  teach  all  the  children 
in  this  Republic  how  to  work  and  to  interest  them  in  their  work, 
there  can  be  no  instrumentality  devised  to  effect  this  wholesale  re- 
sult comparable  to  the  system  of  free  public  schools  which  is  jeady 
at  hand. 

INDUSTRIAL   TRAINING  EQUALLY   DESIRABLE   IN   EVERY   SECTION   OF 
THE   COUNTRY   AND   BY   ALL   CLASSES   OF   CITIZENS. 

It  is  evident  that  the  industrial  training  Of  girls  and  boys,  so  far 
as  may  be  found  practicable  in  the  public  schools,  is  as  desirable 
throughout  the  Southern  States  as  it  is  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States.  What  a  blessed  increase  there  would  be  in  the  comfort, 
health,  and  happiness  of  the  great  American  people  if  all  the  school 
girls,  white  and  colored,  could  be  so  taught  in  the  cooking  classes  as 
to  be  able  to  prepare  palatable  and  healthful  meals  in  place  of  the 
dyspepsia-breeding  messes  that  are  still  so  prevalent  all  over  the 
country,  and  if  simple  lessons  in  economy  of  purchasing  all  house- 
hold supplies  and  in  wise  use  of  material  could  be  given  in  the 
schools. 

With  all  the  boys  of  one  generation  so  trained  as  to  be  handy  with 
tools,  and  all  the  girls  taught  the  best  way  to  perform  the  ordinary 
household  duties,  and  it  is  confidently  claimed  by  the  advocates  of 
the  new  methods  that  the  possibility  of  doing  all  this  in  schools 
has  been  abundantly  demonstrated,  the  average  comfort  of  living 
would  be  amazingly  increased  throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  country  sensibly  augmented;  for  the  wastefulness 
that  is  bred  of  ignorance  and  incapacity  is  responsible  for  a  large 
part  of  the  poverty  and  squalor  existing  in  the  world. 
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.TBE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  THEIR 
RELATIONS  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Introductory —A  new  departure  in  the  methods  of  associative  effort— Educational  ex- 
periments in  Boston,  New  York,  Hoboken,  Baltimore,  and  Washington— How 
movements  are  initiated  by  Americans — The  inter-relation  often  existing  between 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

Although  these  first  chapters  are  given  to  matters  relating 
especially  to  the  pnhlic  schools,  it  seems  advisable,  before  proceed- 
ing to  'the  account  of  the  public  Manual  Training  Schools  which, 
■within  a  few  years,  have  been  established  in  several  cities,  to  give 
here  a  brief  history  of  some  notable  educational  undertakings,  which, 
already,  more  or  less  closely  related  to  the  public  schools,  are,  by 
means  of  their  independent  experiments,  accomplishing  most  im- 
portant educational  work,  that  can  hardly  fail  of  exerting  a  marked 
influence  upon  their  several  local  communities,  and  may  well  result 
in  modifying  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
people,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  in  some  essential  particulars  revolu- 
tionize past  ideals  as  to  the  kind  of  training  best  adapted  to  develop 
the  capacities  of  the  majority  of  the  children  attending  the  free 
common  schools. 
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As  accounts  have  already  been  given  of  the  several  exhibitions  of 
articles  made  by  scholars  in  public  schools  in  vaf  ious  towns  and 
cities,  an  account  of  the  great  exhibition  of  the  work  of  school 
children,  held  in  New  York  City,  "under  the  auspices  of  the  Indus- 
trial Education  Association,"  during  the  spring  of  1886,— which,  in 
addition  to  the  work  shown  by  many  private  and  industrial  schools 
in  the  city  and  vicinity,  included  collections  of  articles  made  by  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  in  several  towns  and  cities,  of  difiEerent 
States, — ^will  be  included  in  this  account  of  the  work  of  this  society. 

The  widely-known  experiments  in  practical  methods  of  industrial 
instruction  which  have  also  been  successfully  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  this  sosiety,  full  of  suggestion  as  they  are  as  to  the 
methods  which  may  be  successfully  adopted  in  the  public  schools 
for  the  training  of  the  younger  pupils,  have  led  to  the  insertion  here 
of  the  account  both  of  this  society  and  of  the  one  more  recently  es- 
tablished in  New  Jersey,  modelled  after  the  parent  New  York  asso- 
ciation. 

The  history  of  a  similar  Association  in  Baltimore,  begun  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter  (see  pages  180-186  of  this  volume),  is  also  here  con- 
tinued. 

The  account  of  the  National  Industrial  Association,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  the  organization  of  which  pre- 
ceded that  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  York 
City,  follows. 

It  is  of  interest  to  see  how  this  National  Association,  with  its  wide 
scope  and  far-reaching  plans  and  influence,  was  the  result  of  the 
opening  of  a  modest  Mission  School  of  Cookery  by  Mrs.  Woodbury. 

In  the  extracts  given  from  the  papers  prepared  by  Mrs.  Woodbury, 
Miss  Laws,  of  Cincinnati,  Mrs.  Dietrick,  of  Covington,  and  Professor 
Mitchell,  of  Howard  University,  read  before  the  public  meeting 
held  by  the  Association  in  April,  1888,  will  "be  found  an  account  of 
the  growth  and  usefulness  of  this  school,  in  the  training  of  the 
teachers  who,  during  the  past  year,  have  had  the  charge  of  the 
cooking  classes  of  the  public  schools  of  Washington;  as  well  as  in- 
teresting glimpses  of  the  eiforts  that  have  been  made  and  the  re- 
sults attained  in  the  promotion  of  industrial  trainiaig  in  some  cities 
of  the  West.  It  is  of  interest,  too,  to  see  how  groups  of  benevolent 
and  industrial  undertakings  have,  in  several  instances,  grown  out  of 
the  simplest  efforts  made  by  a  few  earnest  women  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  social  conditions  incident  to  the  crowding  of  city  popula- 
tions. 

The  description  of  the  successful  experiments  in  Industrial  Edu- 
cation- in  Howard  University,  given  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Mitchell,  is  an 
interesting  account  of  the  working  and  growth  of  the  Industrial 
Department,  founded  some  five  years  ago,  in  that  college.  It  is 
valuable  as  a  record  of  practical  efforts  to  teach  definite  industries  i 
to  the  colored  stude^^/;^^^  jgygpf/^y^sjg^akes  of  the  nature  of  a 
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trade  school  and  differs  ia  its  methods  from  the  mere  pedagogic 
disciplinary  training  of  the  typical  Manual  Trainiag  Schools.  The 
difEerences  pointed  out  by  Professor  Mitchell  between  the  Manual 
Labor  Schools  of  half  a  century  ago  and  the  Industrial  Schools  of 
to-day  are  worthy  of  attention. 

The  methods  followed  in  the  instruction  in  Howard  University  as 
described  by  him  are  full  of  suggestion  as  to  how  the  practical 
problems  of  teaching  seK-supporting  industries  to  the  colored  peo- 
ple maybe  attacked.  It  will  be  noted  that  Professor  Mitchell  keeps 
in  view  immediate  practical  results.  This  very  practical  turn  is, 
indeed,  characteristic  of  all  the  efforts  recorded  in  the  remainder  of 
this  chapter. 

Accounts  of  the  Xorth  Bennet  Street  School,  a  successful  indus- 
trial school  in  the  city  of  Boston,  to  which  classes  are  sent  from 
some  of  the  public  schools,  and  of  the  Boston  Cooking  Classes,  found- 
ed by  Mrs.  Hemenway,  also  attended  by  public  school  pupils,  are 
here  grouped.  An  account  of  a  continuous  experience  during  ten 
years  of  the  successful  industrial  training  of  children  of  both  sexes 
in  an  industrial  school  for  girls  in  Milwaukee,  written  by  Mrs.  Cobb, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  school,  is  also  inserted  here;  both  because 
it  illustrates  the  value  of  the  kitchen-garden  methods  invented  by 
Miss  Huntington  and  for  the  explicitness  with  which  the  methods 
adopted  are  described. 

Although  this  institution  is  a  home  as  well  as  school,  the  fact, 
that  the  pupils  are  of  all  ages,  froni  three  to  eighteen  years,  and 
that  they  pass  through  a  continuous  progressive  course,  beginning 
with  the  youngest  children,  renders  the  experience  here  acquired 
valuable  for  its  suggestions  as  to  what  forms  of  industrial  training 
may  be  adsrantageously  taught  in  the'  public  schools  in  the  grades 
between  those  of  the  Kindergarten  and  the  Manual  Tiaining  School. 

Thus  it  apx)ears  that  in  Xew  York  City;  in  Hoboken;  in  Boston; 
in  Baltimore;  in  Washington;  in  Covington;  in  Cincinnati;  and  in 
Milwaukee,  the  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  this  modem  phase 
of  education  is'sho^s^l  in  a  very  practical  and  efficient  way. 

In  these  American  commimities  there  is  no  supine  reliance  upon 
governmental  action.  The  initiative,  in  educational  as  well  as  other 
matters,  is  constantly  taken  by  private  citizens;  an  informal  coming 
together  for  concerted  action,  followed  by  a  slight  organization,  to 
be  succeeded  by  a  legally-incorporated  society  if  the  purpose  of  the 
experiment  sufficiently  commends  itself,  is  the  usual  history  of  such 
movements.  Sometimes,  when  the  purpose  is  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive and  the  experiments  prove  successful,  the  movement  com- 
mends itself  to  the  public  authorities  and  is  "by  them  adopted;  in 
such  instances  the  pioneer  society  disbands,  or,  as  it  may  happen 
devotes  itself  to  other  phases  of  the  subject.  So,  consequently,  as 
has  been  before  noted  in  this  Report,  individual  efforts  result  in 
action  by  the  community  through  its  authorized  officials. 
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The  reports  of  tlie  educational  officials  of  Boston,  now  for  some 
years,  have  borne  witness  to  the  value  of  the  educational  experi- 
ments initiated  by  Mrs.  Hemenway,  and  by  the  directors  of  the 
North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School;  while  the  latest  action  of 
the  New  York  City  School  Board  is  ia  accord  with  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  the  two  associations  with  which,  in  turn,  Miss  Dodge, 
now  a  member  of  the  Xew  York  City  Board  of  Education,  has  been 
for  some  years  identified. 

It  is  l»ecau.se  of  such  frequent  inter-relation  between  the  efforts  of 
private  citizens  and  the  ultimate  action  of  public  educational  author- 
ities, that  I  have  thought  proper  to  place  here,  iu  connection  with 
the  history  of  this  movement  towards  the  general  introduction  of 
some  forms  of  industrial  education  in  the  public  schools,  accoimts  of 
some  of  the  most  notable  of  the  recent  independent  efforts  of  citi- 
zen associations,  foimded  to  promote  the  movement. 

The  histories  of  the  origin,  and  of  the  several  steps  taken  in  the 
development  of  these  pioneer  and  representative  societies,  are  here 
given  in  detail,  so  that  those  contemjjlating  .similar  undertakings  in 
other  communities  may  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  intelli- 
gently these  experiments  which  have  proved  so  successful;  may  be 
informed  as  to  the  purposes  which  inspire  and  the  theories  which  im- 
derlie  these  movements,  and  may  also  be  able  to  communicate  with 
the  managers  of  these  several  undertakings  for  such  further  infor- 
mation as  may  be  desirable;  since  it  is  not  always  possible  to  give 
here  those  minute  practical  details  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  new  occupations  which  are  essential  to  success  in  initiating 
the  new  experiments,  and  which  must  be  sought  both  in  personal 
communication  with  the  teachers,  and  in  the  hand  books,  and  other 
material,  issued  by  these  various  associations. 

The  Industrial  Education  Associatiox  Of  New  York  City. 

This  society,  which  was  organized  in  1884,  and  regularly  incorpo- 
rated in  1886,  as  The  Industrial  Education  Association,  furnishes  a 
striking  illustration  of  practical  evolution  and  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  in  the  United  States  a  vital  educational  idea  may  be  developed 
and  disseminated. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  present  society  it  seems  proper  to 
recite  the  steps  which  led  to  its  formation. 

The  Wilson  Mission.    , 

The  Wilson  Mission,*  with  an  industrial  school  for  girls,  founded 
and  supported  by  a  few  charitable  Christian  women,  was  established 
in  the  east  side  of  New  York,  near  Avenue  "A,"  as  long  ago  as  1854. 
To  this  school,  some  twenty  or  more  years  later,  came  a  young  lady 

-   *The  Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  No.  125,  Saint  Mark's  Place,  New  York 
City. 
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from  Connecticut,  interested  in  the  practical  work  of  teaching  thef 
poor  girl  children  of  that  crowded  quarter  of  the  great  city.  It 
seemed  a  very  retiring  and  self-sacrificing  position,  one  little  likely 
to  bring  any  general  recognition,  and  yet  it  was  not  many  years 
before  the  efforts  and  name  of  this  New  England  girl  were  known, 
not  only  throughout  this  country  but  in  many  foreign  lands ;  and 
from  this  small  beginning  there  has  spread  an  ever-growing  influ- 
ence, inspiring  direct,  practical  educational  efforts  for  the  industrial 
training  of  children. 

MISS  HUNTINGTON  DEVISES  THE    "KITCHEN   GARDEN." 

Observing  the  neglected  condition  of  the  swarming  children,  and 
the  absence  of  any  possible  opportunity  for  their  domestic  training, 
the  bright  Idsa  suggested  itself  of  adopting  the  methods  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, which  had  proved  so  successful  in  the  training  of  Very 
young  children,  to  convey  practical  instruction  in  all  domestic  duties. 
Developing  this  idea  into  a  complete  system  of  progressive  training 
lessons,  by  means  of  songs  and  employments  in  the  use  of  all  kinds 
of  diminutive  copies  of  the  implements  and  utensils  used  in  house- 
keeping. Miss  Emily  Huntington  began  her  classes  "in  1877,"  as 
is  recorded  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1878,  where  is  given  a  succinct  statement  of  her 
methods.  Six  Lesson  courses  of  "  Occupations,"  comprising  the  sev- 
eral kinds  of  work  essential  to  good  house-keeping,  were  arranged, 
each  course  requiring  a  month's  instruction.  To  these  programmes 
of  employments  the  name  of  "  Kitchen  Garden"  was  given  as  like 
to,  yet  distinctive  from,  "  Kindergarten." 

The  Kitchen  Garden  Association. 

In  1880  a  number  of  ladies  in  New  York  City,  who  had  become 
warmly  interested  in  this  work  initiated  by  Miss  Huntington, 
formed  themselves  into  a  society,  under  the  above  name,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  and  extending  the  adoption  of  the  methods  de- 
vised by  Miss  Huntington.* 

From  the  report  of  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  the  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  new  Association,  read  at  its  first  meeting,  the  following 
account  of  the  development  of  this  "happy  thought"  is  taken: 

'  There  are  at  present  eleven  places  where  the  Kitchen  Garden  is  being  taught  in  this 
city.  The  Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  135  St.  Mark's  Place,  is  where  the  sys- 
tem originated  in  1876.  At  first  it  was  taught  slowly,  lesson  by  lesson,  as  ideas  were 
developed,  by  Miss  Huntington.  In  1877,  thirty-five  young  ladies  volunteering  to 
teach,  there  were  classes  morning  and  afternoon,  and  nearly  two  hundred  children 

*  Arrangements  were  early  made  with  the  well-known  educational  publishers 
J.W. Schermerhorn  &  Co,,now  of  No.  7  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York,  for 
supplying  the  material — furniture,  dishes,  and  implements  in  sizes  suitable  for  the 
use  of  children — needed  for  this  novel  instruction.  The  hand  books  prepared  by 
Miss  Huntington  were  also  published  by  this  firm. 
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weekly  were  taught.  In  1878  there  were  only  morning  classes,  and  a  proportionate 
number  of  children  taught.  In  1879  a  class  of  twenty-four  children  came  daily  an 
hour  and  a  half,  a  different  lesson  being  taught  every  day,  as  in  kindergarten,  having 
its  moulding,  pricking,  and  dish-washing  days,  etc.  Tliis  last  experiment  proving 
decidedly  the  best,  the  same  plan  has  been  carried  out  this  yeai\  Many  of  the ' 
children  taught  in  1876  and  1877  are  in  places,  and  bring  constant  reports  of  com- 
mendation from  employers,  and  many  have  expressed  thanks  on  behalf  of  their 
parents. 

Detailed  accounts  of  the  several  classes  follow.  Classes  are  re- 
ported in  Spuyten  Duy vil,  Hobokein,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Chicago,  while  in  Providence,  in  Troy,  and  in  Belfast,  Ireland, 
classes  of  ladies  who  have  been  instructed  in  the  new  system  are 
also  reported.  Starting  simultaneously  from  so  many  centres,  it  is 
not  stran-ge  that  a  knowledge  of  the  new  methods  was  rapidly 
diffused.  The  following  statement  of  the  organization  of  the  new 
society  and  the  list  of  officers  is  tq^Jsen  from  the  first  official  publi- 
cation:* 

The  KrrcHEN  Garden  Association. 

In  January  of  1880  a  number  of  ladies  interested  in  the  Kitchen  Garden  system 
united  in  the  formation  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  Association,  tlie  object  of  which  is: 
1.  To  secure  the  wide  and  correct  diffusion  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  sys- 
tem is  based.  2.  To  prevent  its  degenerating  into  a  careless  and  en-atic  method  of 
teaching.  3.  To  promote  unif  oi'mity  of  action  in  all  Kitchen  Garden  schools.  4. 
To  establish  a  place  of  reference  and  for  consultation  with  those  interested  in  the 
system.    5.  To  assure  its  perpetuation. 

Subsequently  the  Association  elected  its  officers  and  board  of  managers,  drew  up 
its  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  was  duly  incorporated  April  2,  1880,  under  the 
"Act  for  the  incorporation  of  benevolent,  charitable,  scientific,  and  missionary  pur- 
poses." 

Miss  Huntington  (the  originator  of  the  System)  has  established  and  will  continue 
normal  classes  for  the  training  of  ladies  who  wish  totea^h  children  in  Kitchen  Gar- 
den. These  Normal  Classes  begin  Wednesday,  November  3, 10. 80  A.  M. ,  and  lessons 
once  a  month  are  given  for  the  following  six  months,  at  135  St.  Mark's  Place. 

Miss  Huntington  has  trained  her  associate.  Miss  Torrey,  who  will  go  to  other 
cities;  she  alone  is  authorized  to  teach  normal  classes. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN  ASSOCIATION  (1880-'81). 

President,  Mrs.  Sam  P.  Blagden;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  John  Sinclair;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Thomson;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Grace 
H.  Dodge. 

Board  o/ ilfanagrers.— Miss  Gould,  Mrs.  Charles  Ide,  Miss  Sands,  Miss  Wetmore, 
Miss  C.T.  Lawrence,  Miss  Marbury,  Miss  E.  H.  Evarts,  Miss  Maiy  Agnew,  Miss  6. 
M.  Smith,  Miss  Crosby,  Miss  Van  Santvoord,  Miss  Whitfield,  Miss  Brown,  Mrs.  ^, 
O.  Havemeyer,  Miss  Emily  Huntington. 

Advisory  Committee. — Mrs.  Jonathan  Sturges,  Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway. 

Committee  on  Nominations.— Miss  Thomson,  Miss  Marbury,  Miss  Van  Santvoord. 

Committee  on  Occupation  Materials.— MisaWetmoie,  Miss  Lawrence,  Mrs.  John 
Sinclair. 

Committee  on  Printing.— Miss  Sands,  Miss  Brown,  Mrs.  Ide,  Miss  Whitfield,  Miss 
Dodge. 


*  The  Kitchen  Garden  Association,  May  1,  1880.    Pp.  13. 
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Copies  of  the  constitution,  by-laws,  and  of  the  certificate  of  organ- 
ization are  given;  these  follow  the  usual  forms.  The  only  unusual 
pxovision  occurs  in  the  first  clause  of  Article  VIII  of  the  consti- 
tution, which  relates  to  .the  Board  of  Managers,  and  provides  that 
"the  Board  of  Managers  shall  consist  of  the  Ofiicers  of  the  Associ- 
ation, fifteen  members,  who  shall  be  elected  annually,  and  the  origi- 
nator of  the  Kitchen  Garden  system  (Miss  Emily  Huntington),  who 
shall  hold  office  for  life."  The  annual  dues  are  fixed  at  one  dollar, 
and  a  list  of  the  names  of  fifty  members  is  given. 

HISTORY   OF   THE   FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  NEW  ASSOCIATION. 

From  the  First  Annual  Report,*  signed  by  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge, 
as  corresponding  secretary,  and  dated  April  1, 1881,  the'  following 
extracts  are  taken: 

In  presenting  their  first  annual  report  the  Managers  of  the  Kitchen  (Jarden 
Association  take  pleasure  in  stating  that*the  work  they  have  undertaken  has  been 
quite  as  successful  as  they  anticipated.  During  the  year  there  have  been  twenty- 
nine  classes,  comprising  nine  hundred  and  ninety  children,  in  New  York  and  its 
vicinity  alone.  These  wire  taught  by  volunteer  lady  teachers,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  who  receive  salaries,  and  devote  their  time  to  teaching  the  sys- 
tem.   *    *    * 

Classes  in  some  fifteen  cities  and  towns  are  reported,  and  the 
further  extension  of  the  system  recorded  thus: 

-  The  system  is  being  introduced  among  the  colored  people.  The  originator,  Miss 
Huntington,  has  been  to  Hampton  InstitutejVirginia,  and  trained  two  of  the  teachers, 
as  well  as  the  graduating  class  there.  From  Hampton,  it  is  hoped  and  expected 
that  th©  Kitchen  Garden  will  spread,  not  only  among  the  colored  people  of  the 
South,  but  also  that  it  will  be  successfully  carried  to  the  Indians. 

We  understand  that  the  system  is  a;lso  being  translated  and  carried  to  Bombay, 
India,  and  we  hope  by  another  year  to  report  a  class  from  there.  England  is  be- 
coming interested  in  the  movement.  The  last  copy  of  the  London  "  Good  Words  " 
has  in  it  a  most  excellent  article  about  our  Kitchen  Garden  system. 

WHY  THIS   DEFINITE   TRAINING    IS    SO   IMPORTANT    FOR   CITY   GIRLS. 

■  The  following  clear  statements  concerning  the  educational  needs 
of  girls,  and  of  the  advantages  of  such  definite  training  in  household 
industries  as  is  given  under  this  system,  commend  themselves  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  educators,  and  of  all  who  are  interested 
^  in  elevating  the  condition  of  the  girl  children  of  the  poor  in  cities: 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  opportunities  oilered  for  the  free  industrial  education  of 
young  girls;  and  the  Association  is  limited  in  its  work  only  by  the  lack  of  means. 
It  is  the  desire  of  its  managers  to  carry  the  system  into  every  industrial  and  public 
school.  The  necessity  of  such  an  education  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
as  they  become  better  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  living  among  the  poor.  Tlie 
tendency  of  the  girl  of  to-day  is  not  in  the  direction  of  household  industry.  Girls 
having  been  through  our  public  and  normal  schools  look  down  upon  housework  as 
debasing,  and  almost  invariably  they  seek  positions  in  stores,  as  clerks,  sales-women, 
cashiers,  or  book-keepers.     This  avenue  of  employment  is  rapidly  becoming  over- 

*  First  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  Association,  May  1, 1881.  New 
York,  1881.    Pp.  33. 
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crowded  with  applicants.  There  is  scarcely  anything  more  difficult  than  to  secure 
a  position  in  a  store.  .  In  a  large  measure  this  comes  from  a  mistaken  feeling  of  in- 
dependence. The  excitement  of  store-life  attracts  many  girls.  They  do  not  stop 
to  consider  the  exposure  they  are  subjected  to,  nor  the  severe  strain  upon  their  con- 
stitutions, from  the  constant  standing,  improper  mid-day  food,  and  inclement 
weather.  Nor,  that  in  a  monetary  point  of  view,  they  are  not  nearly  as  well  off  as 
the  domestic  in  a  private  family.  No  girl,  as  clerk,  can  net  $15  to  $20  per  month, 
as  a  good  domestic  can.  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  ordinarily,  that  she  can 
make  ends  meet,  unless  she  has  her  home  and  board  given  her  by  her  family.  It  is 
to  this  work  of  industrial  education  the  Kitchen  Garden  Association  has  addressed 
itself,  and  it  has  adopted,  as  its  method  of  work,  the  Kitchen  Garden  system.  *  *  * 
Whenever  the  system  has  been  properly  introduced  it  has  been  productive  of  much 
good.  By  taking  the  children  wheii  they  are  young,  and  training  them  in  house- 
hold arts  in  such  an  attractive  way,  we  hope,  in-  a  measure  at  least,  to  get  rid  of 
the  odium  they  attach  to  housework.  The  fact  is  impressed  upon  them,  that  labor 
of  any  sort  which  makes  home  comfortable  is  not  only  not  menial,  but  dignified, 
and  the  true  calling  of  every  woman.  She  is  not  to  be  ashamed  of  doing  this  work, 
but  rather  ashamed  of  not  knowing  how  to  do  it.  The  benefit  of  this  instruction  is 
not  only  seen  in  the  happier,  healthier,  and  neater  appearance  of  the  children,  but 
is  most  apparent  in  the  homes  where  the  parents  allow  the  children  to  put  their  les- 
sons in  practice.  When  a  child  has  thoroughly  learned  all  the  Kitchen  Garden  and 
advanced  lessons,  she  cannot  fail  to  be  a  useful  member  of  her  own  or  of  other  house- 
holds. 

TRAINED  TEACHERS  ESSENTIAL. 

The  Managers  can  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  importance  of  teachers  being 
trained  for  this  work  before  they  undertake  it.  It  is  a  system  very  similar  to  the 
kindergarten  system,  and  as  no  one  undertakes  to  teach  a  kindergarten  school 
without  having  first  gone  through  the  regular  course  of  training,  so  no  one  should 
attempt  to  teach  Kitchen  Garden  v^ithout  having  taken  the  whole  course  of  normal 
class  lessons.  It  is  only  when  untrained  amateurs  undertake  to  teach  that  we  hqar 
of  poor  results.  One  cannot  teach  others  what  she  does  not  thoroughly  know  her- 
self, and  this  is  most  emphatically  true  of  a  system  so  varied  and  new  as  that  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden. 

PROSPEROUS  GROWTH  AND  PROGRESSIVE  PLANS. 

The  treasurer's  account  shows  the  receipt  of  $994.50,  with  a  bal- 
ance of  $301.46,  after  paying  the  year's  expenses.  The  list  of  mem- 
bers has  grown  to  seventy-nine.  Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  has  done  so  much  for  similar  needs  there,  heads  the  list  of 
donors.  The  report  closes  with  a  statement  of  the  aggressive  pur- 
poses of  the  Managers: 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  managers  to  extend  the  work,  and,  if  possible,  to  inti-oduce 
either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  system  into  every  public  and  industrial  school,  and 
wherever  opportunity  offers.  In  order  to  do  this,  even  in  part,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
money,  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  for  the  rental  of  I'ooms,  piano,  for  printing,  etc. 
The  Association  desires  to  raise  at  least  $2,000  a  year,  and  it  is  hoped  this  may  be 
done  by  securing  annual  subscribers,  increasing  the  membership,  and  by  the  gifts 
from  those  who  endorse  the  work.  Donations  and  subscriptions  can  be  sent  to  the 
treasurer,  Miss  Thomson,  68  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

GRACE.  H.  DODGE, 
Corresponding  Secretary  Kitchen  Garden  Association. 
262  Madison  Avenue,  April  1,  1881. 
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HISTORY   OF  THE   SECOND   YEAR. 

The  Second  Annual  Report,  dated  May  1,  1883,  has  added,  as  a 
motto,  on  the  title-page  this  appropriate  Bible  text:  "  She  looketh 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household." 

In  presenting  their  second  annual  report,  the  Managers  of  the  Kitchen  Garden 
Association  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  work  for  the  past  year  has  been 
in  every  way  successful,  and  that  they  look  forward  to  renewed  and  progressive  work 
in  the  year  which  is  opening  before  them. 

The  following  extract  shows  the  tendency  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  any  really  vital  idea.  As  the  Kindergarten  gave  birth  to 
the  Kitchen  Garden,  so  the  latter,  in  its  turn,  suggests  a  new  depart- 
ure; or,  rather,  a  further  application  of ,  the  original  plan  invented 
by  Frobel. 

'     The  Farm  Garden. 

An  interesting  outgrowth  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  has  been  the  adapting  of  its  prin- 
.  ciples  by  Mrs!  Briant  (a  graduate  of  the  Normal  Class)  to  a  system  for  instructing  little 
boys  in  the  elements  of  agricultural  pursuits.  They  are  taught,  by  using  a  large  box 
of  earth  to  work  in,  and  by  means  of  miniature  plows,  harrows,  rakes,  hoes,  etc.,  the 
processes  of  preparing  the  ground,  sowing  the  seed,  caring  for  it,  gathering  in  the 
crops,  taking  the  corn  or  wheat  to  the  mill,  grinding  it,  and  finally  leaving  it  in  the 
kitchen  for  the  women  to  turn  into  bread.  These  are  all  carried  out  by  the  -small 
boys  in  detail,  accompanied  by  clever  question  and  answer  dialogue  among  them- 
selves, and  by  either  farmers'  songs  or  whistling  to  a  piano  accompaniment. 

.The  system  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  developed,  but  it  is  hoped  will  grow  into  a 
valuable  part  of  a  boy's  education.  It  can  be  seen,  in  operation  almost  any  day  but 
Saturday  in  the  Children's  Aid  Society  Industrial  School,  208  West  Eighteenth 
Street. 

Reference  to  a  letter  from  Charles  G.  Leland,  Esq.,  dated  in  Septem- 
ber, 1883,  which  is  given  in  Appendix  K,  of  this  volume,  will  show  that 
he  claims  to  have  purposely  omitted,  in  the  well-known  Circular  on 
"Industrial  Art  in  Schools,"  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  (Circular  No.  4, 1883),  the  statement  that  the  principles 
of  his  System  of  Design  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  girls  in  household  duties,  and  to  boys  in  all  the  employments 
of  agriculture;  and  he  further. suggests  the  publication  of  element- 
ary manuals  on  these  subjects  for  use  in  schools.     His  plan  seems  to 

^comprise  the  teaching  of  the  theory  or  "design"  of  these  special 
industries,  both  of  which  Miss  Huntington  and  Miss  Briant  had  re- 
duced to  practical  lessons  long  before  the  date  of  this  letter  and,  so 
far,  certainly,  as  relates  to  the  teaching  of  the  arts  of  the  household 
to  young  girls,  with  a  success  so  pronounced  as  to  entirely  justify 
the  theoretical  judgment  expressed  by  Mr.  Leland.  Whether  the 
experiments  in  play-farming  for  boys  will  prove  as  successful,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  One  difficulty  in  the  practical  application  of  this 
phase  of  object-teaching  suggests  itself  at  the  outset,  arising  from 
the  fact  that  b/ far  the  larger  number  of  the  teachers  in  the  public 

■schools  are  young  women,  whose  knowledge  of  the  practical  details 
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of  farming  can  not  as  readily  be  assumed  as  can  that  of  their  famil- 
iarity with  the  details  of  house-keeping.  Whether,  too,  the  use  of 
these  toy  implements,  and  the  singing  by  rote  of  •"  farmers'  songs," 
so  called,  be  of  much  greater  practical  value  in  fitting  and  inducing 
yoimg  boys  to  undertake,  as  their  life-work,  the  undeniably  prosaic, 
hard,  and  often  repulsive  work  of  the  farm,  than  was  the  olden 
children's  play  of — 

Here  the  farmer  takes  his  stand. 
Stamps  his  feet,  and  clape  his  hands. 
And  turns  around  to  view  his  lands. 
Waiting  tor  a  partner ; 

And  closing  with  the  agnostic  chorus: 

You,  nor  I,  nor  no  one  knows, 

How^  oats,  pease,  beans,  and  barley  grows. 

Which,  surely,  no  one  ever  before  thought  of  as  of  any  educational 
value  in  the  practical  training  of  farm  hands — ^may  well  be  doubted. 

A  STJGGESTION  AS    TO    THE    PHXLOSOPHT    UNDERLYING  ALL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL  METHODS. 

On  the  other  hand,  that,  for  the  older  pupils  in  country  schools  there 
would  be  value  in  such  comprehensive  statements  of  the  "design"' 
of  farming,  the  purpose  of  the  farmer's  work  regstrded  as  a  ^hole, 
with  a  showing  of  the  rels^on  of  the  various  kinds  of  work  to  that 
pnrpose,  as  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Leland,  can  hardly  be  questioned. 
Such  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  relation  of  all  its  parts  to  a 
whole,  is  educational 'in  the  highest  degree.  May  there  not  be  found 
in  this  suggestion,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  all  departments  of 
industrial  education,  that  underlying  philosophical  principle  common 
to  all  phases  of  education,  the  exposition  of  which,  as  elsewhere 
noted" in  this  Report,  President  Runkle  thought  So  desirable?  When 
the  pupU,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  worker,  once  understands  that  any 
special  work  on  which  he  or  she  is  engaged,  is  of  value,  only,  as  it  is 
a  part  of  a  whole,  the  necessity  that  it  shaU  be  as  exact  and  perfect 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  is  at  once  realized;  since,  otherwise,  it 
win  not  fit  in  place,  and  it  is  then  seen  that  the  work  put  on  it  has 
been  wasted.  • 

So,  underneath  the  play  house  keeping  of  Miss  Huntington's  little 
girls,  there  lurks  the  ideal  of  a  complete  home,  in  which  all  the 
ininor  details  of  domestic  drudgery  are  seen  to  have  a  relative,  as 
well  as  positive,  value,' in  the  beautiful  result  to  which  each  and  all 
tend.  Here,  on  this  humble  plane,  scientific  methods  and  religious 
purpose  may  meet,  illustrating,  as  sweet  George  Herbert  quaintly 
shows,  how  one  may  make  "'  drudgery.divine, "  if  only  high  motives 
incite  to  lowly  deeds. 
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THE   PBOMOTEES   OF   THE   NEW  METHODS   PUBLISH   FREELY. 

The  managers  of  this  germinal  association,  and  of  its  vigorous 
successor,  have,  from  the  first,  understood  the  incalculable  value  of 
the  printing  press  as  a  means  of  dissemination;  and  to  their  free  use 
of  printed  matter  may  doubtless  be  attributed,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
rapid  growth  and  varied  development  of  their  work.  This  Second 
Annual  Report  closes  with  the  announcement  of  the  forthcoming 
issue  by  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.  of  a  new  volume.  The  hand 
books,  etc.,  prepared  by  Miss  Huntington  and  issued  by  Schermer- 

■  horn  &  Co.;  have  already  been  referred  to.    -Of  this  new  boo"k  the 
report  says: 

The  special  work  of  the  Association,  this  past  winter,  has  been  the  preparation 
of  a  book  on  "Household  Economy,"  for  use  in  both  public  and  private  schools. 
The  plan  was  suggested  last  spring,  and  in  the  fall  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
printing  committee  with  power  to  act.  The  committee,  therefore,  invited  certain 
members  of  the  Association  to  prepare  the  divisions  of  the  book.  Two  months  ago 
the  papers  were  handed  in,  and  the  committee  met  to  revise  the  matter.  It  was 
then  handed  to  Dr.  T.  M.  Coan,  a  literary  expert,  who  spent  some  time  in  most 
carefully  editing  the  book,  and  arranging  it  in  chapters  and  sections.  *  *  *  It 
treats  not  only  of  the  diilerent  departments  of  the  household,  but  also  of  hygiene, 
emergencies,  care  of  the  sick,  dress,  economies,  amenities,  etc.  In  looking  for- 
ward to  the  coming  year,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Kitchen  Garden  system 
should  greatly  spread,  and  that  all  wUL  do  what  they  can  towards  instructing 
young  'girls  to  live  true,  noble  lives,  making  them  realize  that  even  in  sweeping 
and  dusting  their  room  they- can  put  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  can  do  every  tiling  about 
the  house  in  a  manner  which  may  carry  out  tne  beautiful  precept  given  us  by 
Saint  Paul, 

"  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily  as  unto  the  Lord,  nof  unto  men." 

-GRACE  H.  DODGE, 
Corresponding  Secretary  Kitchen  Garden  Assoeiatioti. 

262  Madison  Avenue,  April  4,  1883. 

As  the  history  of  this  very  interesting  experimental  society,  and 

■  of  its  transition  and  new  name,  is  succinctly  given  in  its  final  official 
annual  report,  this,  the  Fourth  Annual  Report,  is  here  given  in  full: 

FotiKTH  Annual  Report  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  Association. 

In  presenting  this,  the  Fourth  and  probably  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden  Association^  it  seems  wise  to  review  the  work  of  the  Association  since  its 
organization  in  January,  1880.  The  objects  as  then  defined  in  the  constitution 
were  as  follows: 

First.  To  promote  a  wide  and  correct  diffusion  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
system  has  been  founded. 

Second.  To  prevent  its  degenerating  into  careless  and  en-atic  methods  of  teach- 
ing; which  might  expose  the  system  to  misconception  in  its  objects  and  operation. 

Third.  To  promote  uniformity  of  method  and  action  in  aU  Kitchen  Garden 
schools. 

Foiujth.  To  establish  a  place  of  reference  and  consultation  for  all  interested  in 
the  system. 

Fifth.  To  provide  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  system. 
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The  Association  has  been  successful  in  carrying  out  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth 
sections,  but  has  found  how  impossible  it  is  to  prevent  careless  and  erratic  methods 
of  teaching,  or  to  promote  uniformity  of  action  in  all  Kitchen  Garden  schools. 

SPEKDT  ADOPTION  OP   KITCHEN  GARDEN    METHODS    IN  VARIOUS    CITIES    AND    COUN^ 

TRIES. 

The  system  during  these  years  has  spread  in  a  remarkable  manner  not  only  in 
different  parts  of  this  country,  but  also  iu  Europe  and  other  quarters  of  the  world. 
There  are  Kitchen  Garden  associations  in  Chicago,Cincinnati,develand,  Pittsburgh, 
Boston,  and  Yonkers.  The  second  named  issues  a  monthly  Kitchen  Garden  journal, 
with  a  good  circulation.  At  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  in  a  building  now  being  built 
to  be  devoted  to  industrial  training,  there  is  to  be  a  large  room  given  up  exclusively 
to  Kitchen  Garden.  The  system  has  been  introduced  and  classes  are  being  taught 
in  many  cities  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union.  At  Hampton,  Va.,  the  classes 
have  for  the  past  three  years  been  steadily  carried  on  at  the  Butler's  School,  con- 
nected with  the  institution.  Membersfrom  the  graduating  classes  serve  as  assistant 
teachers,  and  learn  much  tatake  with  them  into  the  colored  schools  of- the  South. 
In  England  the  interest  has  increased  and  the  systepi  is  slowly  gaining  headway. 
The  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association  of  London  gives 
four  pages  of  most  complimentary  description  to  the  system,  and  quotesmueh  from 
the  last  reports  of  c»jir  Association.  The  toys  and  books  are  being  used  in  France.  The 
latter  have  also  been  introduced  during  the  past  year  in  Italy  and  Greece;  In  India, 
Japan,  and  China  the  missionaries  are  using  parte  of  the  system,  and  it  is  now  so 
well  known  that  missionaries  from  other  quarters,  as  they  come  to  New  York,  want 
to  study  its  principles,  so  that  they  can  adapt  it  to  their  work. 

Formerly,  the  very  term  Kitchen  Garden  was  not  understood;  now  it  is  fully  ap- 
preciated and  loved  by  thousands  of  children,  who  have  unconsciously  and  most 
pleasantly  learnt  many  practical  things  from  its  teachings.  Hundreds  of  homes 
have  been  made  more  neat  and  bright  by  the  little  scholars  coming  to  them  from 
the  Kitchen  Garden  classps.  It  has  been  a  source  of  regi'et  that  more  of  these  girls 
have  not  gone  into  service,  ai^d  in  that  capacity  also  borne  fruit  from  their  lessons. 
Some  have,  however,  become  servants  and  have  given  much  satisfaction  to  their 
mistresses. 

The  special  work  in  New  York  of  the  Association  has  been  the  engaging  of  teachers 
and  the  overseeing  of  Kitchen  Garden  classes.  During  the  first  two  years  a  bright, 
cheery  room  was  rented  from  the  New  York  Cooking  School,  and  here  classes  ifrere 
held,  composed  of  girls  taken  from  the  city  graromar  schools,  both  white  and  colored. 
-  The  Association  teacher  also  was  engaged  by  several  institutions  to  teach  classes.  Last 
winter  and  this  the  rent  of  the  room  was  dispensed  with, 'and  the  toys  sent  to  two 
industrial  schools.  This  year  Miss  Oakley,  the  teacher  of  the  Association,  has  been 
busily  engaged;  she  has  two  classes  every  day,  excepting  Saturdary ,  when  she  teaches 
three  times.  The  classes  are  held  at  the  Wilson  Mission,  the  coffee-house  connected 
with  the  Fruit  and  Bible  Mission,  at  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylmn  and  Colored  Mis- 
sion, at  Thirtieth  Street  Memorial,  and  the  Foiurteenth  Street  East  Side  Chapels, 
also  at  the  Hudson  River  Industrial  School,  and  at  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Buchanan,  a  second  teacher  and  assistant  for  Miss  Oakley,  is  now  being 
trained,  and  wUl  soon  be  fitted  to  take  independent  classes. 

HAND  BOOKS   PUBLISHED. 

Two  books  have  been  compiled  and  pubUshed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  first,  "Household  Economy,  a  Manual  for  Schools,"  has  been  in  circula- 
tion two  years.  It  is.being  constantly  called  for,  but  as  yet  is  not  extensively  intro- 
duced into  the  public  schools,  for  which  it  is  designed.  The  other  book, ' '  Advanced 
Lessons  and  Songs,"  has  been  found  useful  to  the  numerous  Kitchen  Garden 
teachers. 
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ECONOMICAL  AND  PROSPEKOUS  MA>-AGEME>n'  OS  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

It  is  pleasant  to  report  that  during  the  fovir  years  there  has  been  incurred  no  debt, 
and  that  no  impleasantness  has  arisen  in  the  Board  of  Managers,  or  among  the 
members  of  the  Association.  Mrs.  Blagden,  the  first  President,  for  family  reasons, 
was  obliged  to  resign  her  position  a  year  ago.  The  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Sinclair, 
was  elected  to  the  vacancy,  one  of  the  managers  taking  her  office.  "With  this  excep- 
tion there  has  been  no  change  during  the  four  years  among  the  executiTes,  and 
but  few  changes  have  come  into  the  Board. 

A  WIDER  FIELD  OF  rSEFCLXESS  OPENS. 

The  Board  for  some  months  past  have  felt  that  the  Association  should  undertake 
new  and  enlarged  work.  Several  vinexpected  fields  for  labor  opened  up,  but  with 
the  present  constitutton  could  not  be  entered  upon. 

After  discussion  and  much  thought  the  following  notice  was  sent  three  weeks  ago 
to  all  members  of  the  Association: 

"Resolved ,  That  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  March  81 ,  the 
subject  of  "the  dissolving  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  Association,  with  the  view  of  re- 
organizing under  a  different  name  and  upon  a  broader  basis,  be  presented  and  action 
taken  thereon. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  make  this  change  because,  first,  the  title  Kitchen  Garden  Asso- 
ciation is  too  limited  in  its  scope;  second,  experience  has  proved  tlmt  a  more  advanced 
work  in  addition  is  essential;  third,  it  is  desirable  that  industrial  training  for  schools 
in  general,  for  older  pupils  and 'for  boys,  be  a^ded  to  the  present  work;  fourth, 
other  systems  having  been  developed,  it  seems  advisable  to  incorporate  them  with 
our  own. 

"  In  suggesting  the  dissolving  of  the  present  organization,  there  is  no  thought  in 
the  minds  of  the  Board  that  any  of  the  past  work  of  the  Kitchen  Gai-den  Associa- 
tion shoidd  be  stopped.  On  the  contrary,  plans  are  already  being  suggested  by 
which  many  more  classes  may  be  started  next  fall. 

"  If  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  when  the  vote  is  taken,  that  the  present  Kitchen 
Garden  Association  shall  dissolve,  to  immediately  reorganize  upon  a  broader  basis, 
the  interests  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  Kitchen  Garden,  which  will  be  composed  of  those  most  interested  m  its 
spread  and  correct  teaching. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  Miss  Huntington,  the  originator  of  the  system,  will  herself  serve 
upon  tlie  committee,  and  aid  it  with  her  suggestions  and  hearty  co-operation.  The 
other  aims  and  purposes  of  the  proposed  new  Association  will  be  shortly  presented. 
Workers  for  it  will  be  much  needed,  not  in  name  only,  but  workers  full  of  earnest 
purposes  and  entire  consecration,  who  Will  go  into  the  labor,  already  laid  out,  witli 
strong  desires  to  do  what  they  can  to  raise,  strengthen,  and  educate  their  poorer 
sisters,  and  to  make  of  them  capable  daughters,  wives  and  mothers. 

"  GRACE  H.  DODGE, 
"  Corresponding  Secretary  Kitchen  Cfarden  Associatioiu. 

"262  Madison  Avexue,  New  York  City,  March  18,  1884." 

The  above  report  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kitchen  Gaixien  Association,  held 
March  31,  1884.  '  "When  it  had  been  accepted,  Mi-s.  John  R  Paddock  read  a  paper 
on  "  Industrial  Training,"  wliich  also  presented  in  detail  the  reasons  for  the  dis- 
solving of  the  Association,  and  the  aims  and  scope  of  the  proposed  new  organization. 
The  following  motion  was  tlien  made:  "  That  the  Kitchen  Garden  Association  dis- 
solve, to  immediately  reorganize  under  a  new  name,  and  upon  a  broader  basis." 
The  vote  by  ballot  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  proposed  change.  A  chairman 
and  secretary  pro  tern,  were  then  appointed,  and  after  the  necessary  forms  wei-e 
carried  out  the  Industrial  Educational  Association  was  formed.  Officers  were  elected, 
and  a  constitution  adopted. 
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After  the  first  year  the  Treasurer's  accounts  show  that  the  annual 
expenses  incurred  hy  the  Kitchen  Garden  Association  averaged  about 
three  hundred  dollars.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Treasurer's 
reports  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association  that  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  new  society  were  at  once  largely  in  excess  of  those 
of  the  former,  and  that  they  have  rapidly  increased  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year;  thus  showing  conclusively  the  constant  growth  in  the 
work  of  the  society,  and  in  the  number  of  contributors  to  whom  it 
successfully  appeals  for  support. 

The  following  i§  the  list  of  officers  for  1883-'84,*undeE  whose  ad- 
ministration it  was  decided  to  disband  the  Kitchen  Garden  Associa- 
tion and  form  a  new  corporation,  to  be  known  as  the  Industrial 
Education  Association  of  New  York  City — a  wise  and  fortunate 
movement,  as  has  been  fully  demonstrated; 

Officers. — President,  Mrs.  John  Sinclair ;  Vice-President,  Miss  Mary  Agnew ;  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Thomson;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss 
Grace  H.  Dodge.  ^ 

Board  of  Managers. — Mrs.  W.  S.  Wellington,  Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  Mi^s.  George 
C.  Clark,  Miss  Livingston,  Miss  C.  T.  Lawrence,  Miss  Eosalie  Rapallo,  Miss  Winslowv 
Miss  Sloane,  Miss  Trotter,  Miss  Margaret  R.  Agnew,  Miss  HoUins,  Mrs.  John  B, 
Paddock,  Miss  C.  S.  Whitfield,  Miss  Sharpless,  Miss  Emily  Huntington,  ex  offitdo. 

Advisory  Committee. — Mrs.  Jonathan  Sturg^,  Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway. 

The  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  York  City. 

From  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  new  society,  issued  in  April, 
1885,*  are  taken  the  following  extracts,  which  reveal  the  wider  scope 
and  increased  activity  which  characterize  the  new  departure: 

In  presenting  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association  it 
seems  wise  to  state  the  objects  for  which  it  was  organized. 

First.  Tox)btain  and  disseminate  information  upon  industrial  education  and  to 
stimvilate  public  opinion  in  its  favor.  ' 

Second.  To  invite  co-operation  between  existiog  organizations  engaged  in  any 
f  oriu  of  industrial  training. 

Third.  To  train  women  and  girls  in  domestic  economy,  and  to  promote  the 
training  of  both  sexes  in  such  industries  as  shall  enable  those  trained  to  become 
self-supporting. 

Fourth.  To  study  and  devise  methods  and  systems  of  industrial  training,  and 
secure  their  introduction  into  schools  ;  also,  when  expedient,  to  form  special  classes 
and  schools  for  such  instruction. 

Mfth.  To  provide  instructors-  for  schools  and  classes,  and,  if  necessary,  to  train 
teachers  for  this  work. 

The  work  of  this  first  year  has  been  largely  one  of  preparatien.  To  place  the 
new  organization  upon  a  firm  basis  ;  to  secure  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  those 
already  actively  engaged  in  various  forms  of  industrial  training  ;  to  unite  in  the 
board  of  management  such  as  could  most  effectually  promote  its  objects  ;  to  inves- 
tigate the  work  done  by  existing  organizations,  and  to  discover  the  most  practical 
avenues  for  further  efforts,  were  matters  of  great  importance,  and  have  demanded 
a  large  expenditure  of  time,  thought,  and  effort.    The  contrast  between  the  feeble 

•First  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association,  April,  1885.  Office 
No.  21  University  Place,  New  York  City.     Pp.  31. 
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beginnings  of  one  year  ago  and  the  position  occupied  by  the  Association  to-day 
justifies  the  wisdom  of  tliis  course. 

Not  only  has  the  Association  accomplished  much  practical  work,  but  by  means  of 
private  interviews  and  through  the  public  press  it  has  presented  its  objects,  tested 
th  J  sympathy  of  the  community  with  its  purposes,  deepened  the  conviction  of  then- 
importance,  and  received  the  approval  of  many  thoughtful  men  and  women. 

THE  COMMITTEES  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

Having  already  stated  the  objects  of  this  Association,  the  methods  proposed  for 
their  accomplishment  claim  our  attention.  The  various  interests  of  the  Association 
have  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  four  committees,  viz :  Conmrittee  on  finance,  com- 
mittee on  books  and  printing,  committee  on  industries,  and  committee  on  domestic 
economy. 

THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  committee  on  financfe  belongs  the  duty  of  devising  ways  and  means  to 
secure  the  funds  needful  to  csCnj  on  the  work,  a  duty  by  no  means  insignificant- 
when  we  remember  that  a  considerable  outlay  must  necessarily  attend  the  earUer 
stages  of  this  work.  Funds  are  needed  io  train  teachers,  to  provide  suitable  books 
of  reference,  to  establish  classes  in  manual  training,  and  to  issue  such  publications 
as  may  promote  the  interests  of  the  cause. 

Early  last  fall  this  committee  issued  a  circular,  setting  forth  the  nature  and 
needs  of  the  work,  which  in  most  instances  met  a  very  cordial  response.  Thus  far 
the  donations"  and  subscriptions  received  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  immediate 
needs,  though  not  enough  to  inaugurate  all  the  work  the  Association  had  in  view. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BOOKS  AND   PRINTING. 

The  committee  on  books  and  printing  prepares  for  the  press  publications  to  be 
iss.ued  by  the  Association,  selects  such  books  as  can  be  recommended  for  use  in 
schools  and  classes,  and  disseminates,  through  the  public  press,  information  cal- 
culated to  promote  an  TnteUigent  interest  in  Industrial  Education.  To  this  com- 
mittee belongs  the  selection  of  books  for  the  Association  library,  to  be  secured  by 
donation  or  purchase.     The  nucleus  of  a,library  has  already  been  obtained. 

The  manuals  of  Advanqed  Lessons  in  Kitchen  Garden  and  Domestic  Economy, 
prepared  by  the  organization  of  which  this  Association  is  an  outgrowth,  are  rec- 
ommended by  this  committee  f  ot  use  in  schools  and  classes.  The  committee  has 
also  in  preparation  Mrs.  Briant's  Lessons  in  Agriculture,  an  ingenious  development 
of  the  Kitchen  Garden  system,  by  which  little  boys  are  instructed  in  the  elements  of 
agricultural  pursuits,  using  a  large  box  of  earth,  with  miniature  plows,  harrows, 
rakes,  and  hoes. , 

A  paper  on  "  Industrial  and  Technologic  Education  "  was  prepared  for  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  by  Mrs.  John  R.  Paddock.  This . 
paper  contained  a  valuable  summary  of  the  whole  subject,  and  presented  a  most 
forcible  argument  in  its  favor.  Five  hundred  copies  were  issued  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  have  been  widely  circulated,  the  demand  indicating  the  attention  which  this 
subject  is  now  claiming. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INDUSTRIES. 

To  the  committee  on  industries  has  been  assigned  the  task  of  devising  methods 
of  industrial  training  suitable  for  introduction  into  schools,  reformatories,  orphan- 
ages, asylums,  and  other  institutions.  Upon  it  devolves  a  large  shai-e  of  the 
student  work  which  is  an  essential  element  in  the  efforts  of  this  Association.  To 
ascertain  what  can  be  done  to  further  the  introduction  of  industrial'  training,  it  is 
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necessary  to  understand  thoroughly  the  existing  systems  of  public  and  private  edu- 
cation, and  to  know  the  industrial  methods  pursued  in  this  and  other  countries. 
Only  by  close  acquaintance  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case  wiU  it  be  possible  to  de- 
vise adequate  measures  to-  secure  the  adoption  of  practical  manual  training  as  a 
feature  in  all  education. 

SUB-COMMITTEES  ON  INDUSTRIES. 

The  scope  of  this  work  is  so  large  that  it  naturally  suggests  the  division  of  labor 
by  the  formation  of  sub-committees,  to  whose  care  special  interests  are  delegated. 
Already  we  have  sub-committees  on  Schools  and  Classes,  on  Eeformatories,  on 
Asylums  for  the  Insane,  and  one  on  Orphanages  will  soon  be  added.  By  these  com- 
mittees a  large  number  of  public  and  private  schools,  reformatories,  and  asylums 
have  been  visited,  together  with  many  institutions  where  industrial  training  is  " 
given.    Some  of  these  will  be  found  enumerated  in  the  Appendix  of  this  report. 

While  it  is  most  gratifying  to  discover  the  amount  of  volim.teer  and  private  effort 
in  behalf  of  Technologic  and  Industrial  Training  in  New  York  CSty  and  vicinity, 
indeed  throughout  the  whole  country,  the  fact  remains  that  these  efforts  reach  but 
a  small  percentage  of  the  population,  and  leave  a  large  want  totally  unsupplied. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  committee  of  industries,  this  want  can  be  best  suppUed  by 
making  the  training  of  the  hands,  no  less  than  the  training  of  the  head,  a  part  of 
the  general  system  of  education.  Mature  deliberation  convin<^  the  committee 
that  the  best  way  to  secure  the  desired  result  would  be  to  establish  centres  where, 
by  practical  experiment,  the  value  and  feasibility  of  manual  training  could  be 
demonstrated.  Recognizing  the  power  that  would  accrue  to  such  a  movement  by 
identifying  it  at  once  with  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City,  application  was 
made  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  use  of  a  school  building  one  afternoon  in  the 
week  for  the  purpose  of  holding  classes,  after  the  regular  school  hours,  in  sewing, 
domestic  economy,  designing,  modelling,  simple  carpentry,  and  the  use  of  tools;  the 
Association  to  assume  the  entire  care  and  expense,  and  the  classes  to  be  open  at  all 
times  to  the  inspection  of  teachers  and  trustees  of  the  public  schools  and  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  This  petition  was  signed  by  prominent  citizens,  repre- 
senting a  variety  of  influential  interests  and  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  introduction  of  manual  training.  In  presenting  this  petition  much  encourage- 
ment was  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  board  has  already  appointed  a  committee 
on  industrial  studies,  whose  inteUigent  appreciation  and  deep -interest  in  the  sub- 
-  ject  promise  favorably  for  its  future  development.  That  this  petition  has  not  yet 
been  granted  is  not  a  matter  for  discouragement.  Time  is  needed  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  movement  of  such  vast  importance,  and  we  have  every  confidence  that 
the  results  achieved  by  other  cities  in  the  direction  of  manual  training  will  sooner 
or  later  be  reached  in  our  own.  Members  of  the  committee  on  industries  are  now 
testing  a  system  of  graded  sewing,  with  a  view  to  preparing  a  course  suitable  for 
introduction  into  public  schools.  This  committee  is  also  actively  engaged  in  devis- 
ing plans  for  the  instruction  of  boys  in  various  manual  arts,  and  the  future  efforts 
of  the  Association  will  be  largely  in  their  behalf.  At  present,  attention  is  specially 
directed  to  boys  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age,  who  need  something  to  follow  the 
kindergarten,  and  continue  the  manual  training  there  begun  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  use  the  carpenters'  and  machinists'  tools. 

COMMITTEE  ON  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

The  committee  on  domestic  economy  takes  for  its  special  field  to  encoui-jige  the 
trauung  of  women  and  girls  in  the  various  departments  of  household  work,  and  aims 
to  promote  a  more  general  interest  in  the  study  of  Domestic  Economy.  Under  the 
auspices  of  this  Committee  the  work  of  the  original  Kitchen  Grarden  Association  is 
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also  continued,  and  eflEorts  made  to  secure  the  extension  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  sys- 
tem as  an  elementary  training  in  household  work.  This  committee  has  made  special 
efforts  to  introduce  the  study  of  domestic  economy  into  the  leading  private  schools 
of  the  city.  Much  success  has  followed  these  endeavors,  and  fifteen  classes  have 
been  established  in  well-known'  schools. 

These  classes  were  under  the  care  of  Miss  Julia  H.  Oakley. 

*    *    *    In  several  of  the  girls'  clubs  and  friendly  societies  evening  classes  have 
been  held,  and  by  this  means  an  equal  number  of  working  girls  have  received  an  - 
impulse  in  favor  of  practical  household  management. 

In  the  Eleventh  Street  Home  for  Destitute  Girls  the  happiest  results  have  attended 
Miss  Oakley's  teaching.  Here  a  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  explaining  the  theory, 
and  the  balance  to  the  actual  performance,  of  household  duties,  imder  Miss  Oak- 
ley's direction.  As  the  inmates  of  this  home  remain  biit  a  short  time,  several  classes, 
including  about  sixty  girls,  have  been4inder  instructions,  and  the  managers  of  the 
home,  in  their  recently -published  report,  acknowledge  the  good  results  of  this  prac- 
tical training. 

Classes  in  Kitchen  Garden  are  also  held  in  St.  Mark's,  St.  Augustine's,  Romeyn, 
and  Memorial  Chapels,  in  the  Model  and  Improved  Tenements,  Cherry  and  Seventy- 
second  Streets,  and  at  the  coffeerhouse  of  the  Bible  and  Fruit  Mission.  These  are 
in  charge  of  Miss  Buchanan,  who  has  been  specially  trained  for  the  work,  and  gives 
great  satisf  actionftn  it. 

CLASSES  IN  COOKING. 

In  securing  the  objects  of  this  committee  valuable  aid  is  rendered  by  the  New  York 
Cooking  School,  which  co-operates  with  us  most  successfully  in  supplying  that  in- 
struction in  cooking  so  indispensable  to  a  thorough  household  training.  Under  the 
care  of  the  New  York  Cooking  School  twenty  classes  have  been  established,  chiefly 
in  mission  chapels  and  societies  of  working  gii-ls.  Seven  teachers  are  already  em-  • 
ployed  and  more  will  be  ready  for  the  work  next  year.  The  beneficial  results  of 
this  training  are  daily  seen.  Girls  are  made  capable  of  caring  for  their  homes, 
women  become  better  household  managers,  and  men  secure  happier  and  more  com- 
fortable homes. 

Last  fall  the  Association  was  invited  by  General  John  Eaton,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  to  represent  its  work  in  the  Industrial  Department  of  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition.  After  mature  deliberation  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  at 
this  early  stage  tu  attempt  any  such  representation. 

For  the  past  year  the  Association  has  shared  the  rooms  of  the  Society  for  In- 
struction in  First  Aid  to  the  Injured.  An  office  has  now  been  secured  at  31  Uni- 
versity Place,  the  rent  of  which  has  been  pledged  for  one  year. 

GENERAL  WORK  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

In  this  connection  we  may  allude  to  the  more  general  work  of  the  Association. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  correspondence  with  those  known  to  be  inter- 
ested in  this  subject,  and  with  such  institutions  as  have  already  made  progress  in 
any  department  of  mdustrial  training.  The,  prompt  and  cordial  responses  received, 
and  the  readiness  shown  to  co-operate  in  the  aims  of  the  Association,  attest  the 
liberal  spirit  which  animates  the  whole  movement  in  favor  of  industrial  education. 

Through  Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland  we  have  been  put  into  communication  with  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Jebb,  who  has  done  such  an  important  work  in  establishing  the  Home  Arts 
and  IndUstiies  Association,  already  accomplishing  such  good  results  in  Great  Britain. 
Mrs.  Jebb  has  consented  to  become  a  corresponding  member  of  our  Association,  and 
through  her  we  learn  of  a  remarkable  hand-work  movement  in  Sweden  and  Finland. 
Thus  it  is  that  our  sources  of  information  are  constantly  increasing  and  our  work 
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broadening.  Even  in  one  short  year  the  Association  has  become  widely  known,  and 
"requests  for  information  and  assistance  in  industrial  projects  come  from  all  parts, 
of  the  country.  Arrangements  have  just  been  completed  for  sending  Miss  Oakley 
to  train  a  normal  class  in  Toronto,  Canada,  where  a  favorable  opening  for  industrial 
work  is  presented. 

References  follow  to  the  desirableness  of  the  introduction  of  some 
forms  of  industrial  training  in  all  reformatories  and  orphanages. 

TO     INTRODUCE     INDUSTRIAL     TRAINING    IN     SCHOOLS     THE     PRIME 

OBJECT. 

These  various  institutions  offer  wide  opportunities  for  testing  the  value  of  in- 
dustrial education,  but  they  are  not  to  take  precedence  of  the  greatest  and  most 
important  part  of  our  work.  Recognizing  the  force  of  that  oft-quoted  saying, 
"What  we  wish  to  see  introduced  into  the  life  of  the  nation  must  first  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Ufe  of  its  schools,"  and  placing  beside  it  the  no  less  evident  fact  that 
"  every  form  of  industry  now  demands  the  ingenious  brain  and  the  cunning  fingers 
of  educated  labor,"  we  see  at  once  the  future  work  of  the  Industrial  Education  As- 
sociation. The  scientific  and  technologic  schools  and  colleges,  the  agricultural  col- 
leges, industrial  universities,  and  manual  training  schools  already  established  have 
done  much  toward  the  solution  of  this  great  problem,  but  the  work  is  only  just 
begun.  "  What  we  need,"  ithas  been  well  said  by  an  Enghsh  writer,  "  ig  to  liberate 
the  hand-power  which  is  now  going  to  waste,  just  as  we  have  set  free  the  brain- 
power." 

This  is  our  object,  and  the  indications  are  that  before  many  years  the  claims  of 
industrial  education  will  be  admitted  as  co-equal  with  those  of  general  elementary 
education. 
~  For  the  Board  of  Managers, 

JANE  P.  CATTELL,.iSecreior^. 
April  7, 1885. 

The  following  by-laws  show  the  purpose  and  form  of  organization 
of  the  new  society,  and  are  here  given  in  full,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  may  wish  to  form  similar  organizations. 

BY-LAWS  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK. 

I.  Title. 
The  name  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  Industrial  Education  Association. 

II.  Objects.  -' 

The  objects  of  the  Association  shall  be: 

First.  To  obtain  and  disseminate  information  upon  Industrial  Education,  and  to 
stimulate  public  opinion  in  its  favor. 

"Second.  To  invite  co-operation  between  existing  organizations  engaged  in  any 
form  of  Industrial  Training. 

Third.  To  train  women  and  girls  in  Domestic  Economy  and  to  promote  the  train- 
ing of  both  sexes  in  such  industries  as  shall  enable  those  trained  to  become  self- 
supporting. 

Fourth.  To  study  and  devise  methods  and  systems  of  industrial  training  and 
secure  their  introduction  into  schools;  also,  when  expedient,  to  form  special  classes 
and  schools  for  such  instruction. 

Fifth.  To  provide  instructors  for  schools  and  classes,  and,  if  necessary,  to  train 
teachers  for  this  work.       r^.   ...       ,.      ...  ^^ 
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ni.  Membership. 

The  Association  shall  consist  of  members  of  the  Central  Association,  corresponding 
members,  and  honorary  members.  Members  of  the  Central  Association  shall  con- 
duct the  active  business  of  the  Association,  and  shall  be  residents  of  New  York  City 
,  or  its  vicinity.  Corresponding  members  maybe  residents  of  any  part  of  the  United 
States  or  of  foreign  countries;  they  shall  be  requested  to  send  to  the  secretary  in- 
formation bearing  upon  the  objects  of  the  Association,  but  shall  not  be  responsible 
for  any  action  taken  by  the  Association,  nor  shall  they  be  obliged  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples advocated  by  the  Association.  Honorary  members  shall  be  chosen  for  valuable 
aid  rendered  the  Association  or  for  distinguished  services  in  behalf  of  industrial 
education.  Members  of  the  Central  Association  shaU  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Association  and  upon  the  admission  of  new  members  at  any 
meeting. 

IV.  Election  oi"  Members. 

All  members  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  vote  of  members  present  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Association.  Application  for  membership  must  be  made  through  a 
member  of  the  Association,  who  shaU  send  the  name  of  the  proposed  member  to  the 
board  of  managers ;  if  approved  by  the  board,  the  name  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
vote  of  the  Association.  The  failure  of  any  member  to  attend  three  consecutive 
regular  meetings  of  the  Association,  without  notifying  the  secretary,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  a  resignation. 

V.  BoABD  OP  Managers. 

The  Association  shall  be  controlled  by  a  board  of  managers,  to  consist  of  fifteen 
persons,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  by  a  majority  vote,  by  baUot,  of  members 
present  at  the  annual  meeting.  Any  vacancy  occurring,  during  the  current  year 
shall  be  filled  by  the  board  of  managers  from  members  of  the  Central  Association. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  managers  to  devise  and  adopt  such  measures  as 
may  best  promote  the  objects  of  the  Association  and  increase  its  efficiency.  The 
board  shall  have  full  power  to  control  the  affairs  and  funds  of  the  Association.  It 
shall  have  authority  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Association, 
and  shall  have  power,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  members,  to  remove  any  member 
from  the  Association  for  such  cause  as  it  may  deem  sufficient,  other  than  noji-attend- 
ance  at  meetings. 

The  Board  shall  appoint  the  Chairmen  and  members  of  the  standing  committees 
from  the  members  of  the  Association  annually,  immediately  after  the  annual  meet- 
ing, and  shall  have  power  to  add  additional  members  to  said  committees  at  any 
time.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  all  stand- 
ing committees.  Nothing  shall  be  published  in  the  name  of  the  Association  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  hold  monthly  meetings  from  October  till  May,  in- 
clusive, and  oftener  if  desirable.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  It 
shall  make  its  own  by-laws.  The  Board  shall  make  a  full  report  of  the  affairs  and 
funds  of  the  Association  to  the  Association  at  its  annual  meeting. 

VI.  Officers. 

The  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  be  a  President,  one  or  more  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  an  Assistant  Treasurer,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and  a  Libra, 
rian.  They  shall  be  elected  annually  from  the  incoming  Board  of  Managers,  by 
a  majority  vote,  by  ballot,  of  Members  of  the  Board. 

The  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  also  be  the  Officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  elected  or  appointed. 
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VIL  President,  and  Vice-President. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  or  appoint  a  substitute ;  shall  call  special 
meetings  at  discretion,  or  upon  the  written  request  of  five  members;  shaU  appoint 
special  committees,  and  shall  have  charge  of  the  general  interests  of  the  Association. 

Prior  to  the  annual  meeting  the  President  shall  appoint  a  committee  to  nominate 
the  board  of  managers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  an  auditing  committee  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  accounts  of  the  Association.  The  members  of  these  committees 
shall  not  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

A  Vice-President  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  perform  all  the  ordinary- 
duties  of  the  President. 

VIII.  Treasuber. 

The  Treasurer  shaU  be  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  securities  and  funds  of  the 
Association;  shall  keep  an  account,  in  the  name  of  the  Association,  in  an  institution 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  in  which  he  shall  immediately  deposit  all  mon- 
eys received.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements, 
and  shall  pay  no  moneys  except  by  order  of  the  Board,  or  on  the  authorized  war- 
rant of  the  Assistant  Treasurer.  The  Treasurer  shall  present  monthly  written  reports 
to  the  Board  and  an  annual  report  to  the  Association.  The  financial  year  of  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  end  March  31. 

IX.  Assistant  Treastjreb. 

The  Assistant  Treasurer  shall  keep  a  complete  list  of  the  subscribers  and  donors 
and  collect  the  subscriptions;  shall  attend  to  all  detaiils  pertaining  to  receipts 
and  disbursements,  keeping  an  accurate  account  of  the  same,  and  once  in  each  month 
transmit  to  the  Treasurer  a  statement,  and  pay  to  the  Treasurer  all  moneys  received. 
The  Assistant  Treasurer  shall  draw  upon  the  Treasurer  for  all  salaries  and  for  cur- 
rent office  expenses;  all  other  bills  must  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Managers  and 
receive  their  certification  before  being  paid. 

X.  Recording  Secretary. 

The  Recording  Secretary  shall  be  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers  r  shall  call 
the  roll,  and  keep  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board;  shall  notify  officers 
of  their  election  and  conunittees  of  their  appointment,  and  shall  give  notice  of  all 
meetings  of  the  Board. 

XI.  General  Secretary. 

The  General  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  Board  of  Managers, 
and  shall  be  the  chief  executive  official  of  the  Association,  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement of  its  affairs,  under  such  general  rules  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Managers.  The  General  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Associa- 
tion; shall  do  organizing  or  other  work  required  by  the  Board;  shall  keep  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  give  notice  of  its  meetings;  shaU  receive 
and  file  the  reports  of  the  different  committees,  and  keep  any  accounts  and  records 
of  the  Association  that  may  be  required.  The  General  Secretary  shall  write  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Association,  and  make  written  monthly  reports  to  the  board  of 
managers.  An  account  of  money  expended  by  the  General  Secretary  for  current, 
office,  and  travelling  expenses  shall  be  rendered  monthly  to  the  Assistant  Treasurer. 

XII.  Librarian. 

It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian — 

First.  To  collect,  by  means  of  donations  to  the  Association,  such  books  and  pam- 
phlets as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Librarian,  contain  valuable  information  upon 
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subjects  connected  with  the  objects  and  work  of  the  Associatiop,  and  to  make  a 
catalogue  of  the  same. 

Second.  To  adopt  a  system  by  which  the  books  may  be  available  to  3,11  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  as  freely  as  may  be  consistent  with  a  due  regard  for  their 
preservation. 

Third.  To  make  written  reports  from  time  to  time  of  donations  and  loans  to  the 
■library  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  board  of  managers  and  of  the  Association. 
The  librarian  shall,  before  the  regular  meetings  of  the  standing  committees,  send  to 
the  secretary  of  each  committee,  to  be  laid  before  the  committee,  a  list  of  any  books, 
pamphlets,  or  drawings,  given  or  loaned  since  the  previous  meetings,  which  have 
reference  to  the  work  of  that  committee. 

XIII.  Standing  Committers. 

There  shall  be  four  or  more  standing  committees,  as  follows: 
(a)  Committee  on  finance. 
(6)  Committee  on  books  and  printing. 

(c)  Committee  on  industries. 

(d)  Committee  on  domestic  economy. 

The  committees  shall  make  written  monthly  and  annual  reports  of  their  work 
at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  board  of  managers.  They  shall  make  their  own  by- 
laws. 

Estimates  for  expenditures  by  standing  committees,  other  than  for  petty  expenses, 
must  be  approved  by  the  board  of  managers.  Manuscript  designed  for  pubUcation 
must  receive  the  approval  of  the  standing  committee  from  which  it  emanates 
before  being  submitted  to  the  board  of  managers. 

XIV.  COMMITTEB   ON   FINANCE. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  finance  to  devise  means  for  obtaining  the 
funds  requisite  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Association . 

XV.  Committee  on  Books  and  PRmriNa. 

It  shaUbe  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  books  and  printing  to  prepare  for  pub- 
lication such  matter  as  the  board  may  authorize;  to  keep  itself  informed  of  pub- 
lications upon  industrial  education  and  pursuits  and,  with  the  approval  of  the 
board,  to  procure  for  use  in  the  library,  or  for  distribution,  those  deemed  of  special 
value. 

XVI.  Committee  on  Industries. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  industries  to  study,  devise,  and  present, 
for  the  consideration  and  approval  of  the  board,  methods  and  systems  calculated 
to  develop  industrial  education,  and  to  use  all  available  means  to  introduce  the 
same  into  schools,  reformatories,  asylums,  orphanages,  and  such  other  institutions 
as  may  offer  a  suitable  field. 

XVII.  Committee  on  Domestic  Economy. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  domestic  economy  to  encourage  the 
study  of  this  subject,  and  to  promote  the  thorough  training  of  women  and  girls  in 
every  department  of  house- work.  In  securing  this  end  opportunities  offered  by 
cooking  schools  or  other  existing  organizations  shall  be  used;  classes  shaU  be  es- 
tablished, and  such  other  agencies  as  may  best  promote  this  object. 

It  shall  also  be  the  'duty  of  this  committee  to  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  kitchen  garden  system,  and  to  further  its  introduction  whenever  it  may  be  of 
value  as  an  elementary  training  in  household  work. 
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XVIII.  Meetings. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  during  the  month  of  April. 
Two  weeks'  notice  of  this  meeting  shall  be  given  to  all  members  entitled  to  vote. 

At  any  special  meeting  of  the  Association  the  business  for  which  the  meeting  is 
caUM  shall  be  stated  in  the  notice  to  members.  Eleven  ijiembers  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  at  any  meeting  of  the  Association. 

XIX.  By-laws. 

The  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  of  the  Association  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  act  of  incorporation,  chapter  319,  laws  1848,  with  amend- 
ments, State  of  New  York. 

XX.  Amendments. 

Thiese  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds'  vote  of  members  present  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Association,  intention  to  move  the  proposed  amendment  having 
been  sent  to  the  secretary  three  weeks  previous  to  the  meeting.  The  secretary 
shall  send  to  each  member  of  the  Central  Association,  and  each  advisory  member, 
two  weeks'  notice  of  this  meeting,  with  a  copy  of  such  proposed  amendment.  To 
constitute  a  quorum  at  this  meeting  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  must 
be  present. 

XXI.  OipEB  OP  Business  op  the  Annual  Meeting. 

The  following  shall  bg  the  order  of  business  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation: 

(1)  The  secretary  shall  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting.  Action 
thereon. 

(2)  Report  of  the  treasurer.    Action  thereon. 

(3)  Report  of  the  board  of  managers.  ,  Action  thereon. 

(4)  Election  of  incoming  board  of  managers. 

(5)  Election  of  new  members. 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows  au  income  of  $2,015.53,  with  a  bal- 
ance of  $470.48  in  excess  of  the  expenditures  for  the  year. 

The  list  of  the  officers  of  the  new  society  during  the  first  year  is  given 
below.  The  list  of  "members' of  Central  Association,"  which  con- 
tains many  of  the  best  New  York  City  names,  numbers  seventy -nine. 
The  list  of  twenty-two  honorary  members  shows  the  extent  of  interest 
taken  in  this  undertakir^g  and  from  how  many  sources  it  is  to  be  sus- 
tained, beginning,  as  it  does,  with  the  name  of  the  venerable  President 
of  Columbia  College,  followed  by  that  of  Charles  E.  Brace,  the  noble 
pioneer  in  the  practical  work  of  rescuing  city  children  f  rOm  the  slums 
of  New  York.  These  are  followed  by  the  names  of  the  genial  public- 
spirited  President  of  the  New  York  Central  road;  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education;  of  a  leading  Hebrew  Eabbi  of  the  city; 
of  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York;  and  by  those  of  representative 
-clergymen  of  the  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  and  other' 
Churches;  the  names  of  the  mayors  of  New  York  and  of  Brooklyn, 
and  of  several  well-known  merchants  follow;  and  not  least  are  the 
names  of  the  two  women  known  in  New  York  and  in  Boston  for  every 
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good  work,  Mrg.  Jonathan  Sturges  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway. 
There  were  also  seven  corresponding  members. 

The  names  comprising  this  list  of  the  members  and  officers  of  the 
new  society  were  in  themselves  a  guarantee  of  the  efficiency  and 
success  of  the  moveinent. 

Industrial  EoncATioN  Association. 

[No.  81  University  Plaoe,  New  York.] 

Officers,  1885-'86. 

President,  Greneral  Alexander  S.  Webb ;  Vice-President,  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge ; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  John  S.  Bussing;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown;  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Jane  P.  Cattell;  Librarian,  Mrs.  John  R.  Paddock. 

Board  of  Managers,  1885-86. 

General -Alexander  S.  Webb,  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  Mr.  John  S.  Bussing,  Miss  S. 
Edwina  Brown,  Mrs.  John  R.  Paddock,  Mr.  Samuel  Thorne,  Mrs.  William  T.  Blod- 
gett,  Mrs.  Theodore  Bronson,  Mr.  John  D.  Wing,  Mr.  George  Walton  Green,  Mrs. 
David  M.  Turnure,  Mrs.  Theodore  Irving,  Mr.  J.  W.  Pinchot,  Mr.  William  A.  Potter, 
Mr.  Wilham  F.  Bridge. 

Standing  Committees. 

Committee  cm  Finance. — Mr.  John  S.  Bussing,  Chairman;  Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown, 
Secretary;  Mrs.  Franklin  Allen,  Mr.  J.  W.  Pinchot,  Mrs.  William  A.  Street,  Mrs. 
David  M.  Turnure,  Mr.  John  D.  Wing. 

Committee  on  Books  and  Printing. — Mrs.  John  R.  Paddock,  Chairman;  Mrs.  A. 
A.  Evstaphieve,  Secretary;  Miss  J.  N.  Demarest;  Miss  C.  T;  Lawrence;  Miss  E.  M. 
Thomson;  Miss  Adele  Turnure. 

Committee  on  Industries. — Mr.  WUliam  A.  Potter,  Chairman;  Miss  Katherine 
Van  Nest,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Archibald  Alexander,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Bernard,  Mr.  Will- 
iam F.  Bridgej  Mrs.  John  S.  Bussing,  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge, 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Evstaphieve,  Mr.  George  Walton  Green,  Mrs.  Egbert  Guernsey,  Mrs. 
Robert  S.  Hayward,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hewlett,  Miss  Howe,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hoyt,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Ide,  Mrs.  Theodore  Irving,  Mr.  C.  E.  Merrill,  Mrs.  John  R.  Paddock,  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Parker,  Mr.  J.  W.  Pinchot,  Miss  Rosalie  Rapallo,  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Rickoflf,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Miss  A.  P.  Slade,  Mr.  E.  D.  Spring,  Mrs.  Francis  Lynde  Stetson, 
Mrs.  WjUiam  A.  Street,  Miss  M.  H.  Trotter,  Mr.  William  Whitlock. 

Committee  on  Domestic  Economy. — Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown,  Chairman;  Miss  Ro- 
saUe  Eapallo,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Franklin  Allen,  Mrs.  Theodore  Bronson,  Miss  Blanche 
Brown,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Clark,  Miss  Charlotte  T.  Lane,  Migs  C.  T.  Ijawrence,  Miss  M.  L. 
Perlee,  Mrs.  James  Pyle,  Miss  Marion  Sharpless,  Mrs.  John  Sinclair,  Miss  A.  L. 
Denny,  Miss  Virginia  HolUns,  Mrs.  David  M.  Turnure. 

Special  Committee  on  Organization. — Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  Miss  Jajie  P.  CatteU. 

THE   SECOND   YEAE'S  WORK. 

The  Second  Annual  Report,*  issued  April,  1878,  is  a  handsomely 
printed  pamphlet  of  60  pages,  the  increase  in  size  being  itself  sig- 
nificant of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Association;  an  inference  which 
is  confirmed  by  a  perusal  of  its  contents,  which  give  evidence  not 

*Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association,  April,  1886. 
OflBce,,  21  University  Place,  New  York  City.  Pp.  6a 
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only  of  much  work  which  has  been  actually  accomplished,  but  are 
indicative  of  far-reaching  plans  for  future  usefulness.  The  society 
"is  seen  to  be  actively  reaching  out  in  many  directions.  It  contains  the 
customary  lists  of  the  names  of  ofBcers,  members,  and  contributors, 
with  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  year.  Copies  of  the  act  of  in- 
corporation, under  date  of  March  18,  1886,  and  of  the  by-laws,  are 
also  included.  In  addition  to  these  features,  common  to  society  re- 
ports, there  are  three  appendices,  one  of  these  being  a  special  report 
by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  Children's  Industrial  Exhibition 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  in  the  spring  of  1886;  the 
other  two  are  made  up  of  interesting  and  valuable  lists,  useful  not 
only  to  the  members  of  this  Association,  but  to  all  interested  in  the 
subject  of  industrial  education. 

Of  these,  one  (Appendix  B)  comprises  a  list  of  some  sixty-two 
schools  and  institutions  with  which  "the  Association  has  been  in  com- 
munication during  the  past  year.  A  brief  outline  of  the  industrial 
'  training  carried  on  in  each  is  given."  The  following  clause  from  the 
few  words  which  preface  this  list,  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  comprehensive 
purposes  of  this  Association  of  aggressive,  eager  workers.  "  In  time 
it  is  hoped  to  make  a  complete  directory  of  industrial  schools  and 
institutions."  That  is,  this  two  years' old  society  proposes  for  itself 
as  a  field  for  occupation  nothing  less  than  the  whole  United  States. 
Its  clients  are  all  school  children;  its  purpose,  universal  industrial 
education. 

.  Appendix  C  comprises  a  list  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  in  the 
library  of  the  Association.  These  are  arranged  under  282  titles,  and 
include. official  reports,  catalogues  of  schools  and  institutions,  many 
addresses  and  papers  on  industrial  educational  topics,  a  few  practical 
t-ext-books,  manuals  and  hand-books,  a  variety  of  kindergarten  litera- 
ture, and  a  collection  of  catalogues  of  reformatories,  orphanages,  and 
asylums. 

Of  books  directly  treating  of  manual  training  Mr.  Eunkle,  Mr. 
Woodward,  Mr.  Leland,  and  Mr.  Ham  are  the  most  prolific  authors. 
The  authors  of  addresses  and  pamphlets  include  the  names  of  the 
more  widely  known  advocates  of  industrial  education. 

The  following  extracts  from  this  report  show  the  growth  and 
modification  of  the  work  of  the  Association  during  its  second  year. 
Its  purposes  and  methods  are  so  clearly  and  succinctly  stated,  that 
very  full  quotations  are  here  made.  As  a  pioneer  association,  occu- 
pying a  new  field,  its  plans  and  its  methods  in  detail  are  of  interest 
to  all  who,  in  other  cities  and  towns,  meet  with  like  problems.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  a  large  number  of  new  sub-committees  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  year  to  take  charge  of  various  specialties.  A  sub- 
division of  authority  which,  as  is  shown  in  the  report  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  proved  unwieldy,  and  was  therefore  discontinued  after 
this  experience  of  a  single  year.     ■ 
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Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Education  Assoclation. 

In  presenting  to  the  public  this  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Educa- 
tion Association,  it  seems  important  to  define  more  clearly  than  has  hitherto  been 
done  the  position  held  by  the  Association. 

The  use  of  the  word  industrial  has  been  construed  as  indicating  the  purpose  of 
the  Association  to  teach  trades,  or  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  trades  as  a  feature  of 
public  education.  This  is  not  the  case;  but  we  hold  that  "  there  is  an  iudustrial 
training,  which  is  neither  technical  nor  professional,  which  is  calculated  to  make 
better  men  and  better  citizens  of  the  pupils,  no  matter  what  calUng  they  may  after- 
ward follow;  which  afEeots  directly,  and  in  a  most  salutary  manner,  the  mind  and 
character  of  the  pupil,  and  which  will  be  of  constant  service  to  him  through  all  his 
life,  whetheir  he  be  wage-worker  or  trader,  teacher  or  clergyman.  The  training  of 
the  eye  and  of  the  hand  are  important  and  essential  elements  in  all  good  education. 
These  elements  the  State  is  bound  to  furnish."* 

To  promote  their  introduction  into  schools  of  all  grades,  both  public  and  private, 
is  the  great  object  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association.  But,  while  this  must 
ever  be  its  chief  aim,  it  will  not  do  to  overlook  the  welfare  of  those  for  whom  changes 
in  the  school  curriculum  will  come  too  late;  who  need  now  to  have  the  education  of 
the  head  supplemented  by  special  opportunities  for  the  training  of  the  hand,  whose 
demand  for  preparation  for  the  every-day  duties  of  life  is  too  urgent  to  be  ignored 
or  denied.  Thus,  until  the  schools  supply  the  education  towards  which  all  the  in- 
fluences of  to-day  seem  to  point,  it  is  clearly  within  the  province  of  the  Industrial 
Education  Association  to  combine  both  phases  of  the  work.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  two  should  not  be  harmonious,  since  both  propose  the  same  ultimate  end — ^the 
development  of  character  and  the  cultivation  of  aU  the  faculties  for  the  stem  uses 
of  practical  life. 

During  the  past  year  the  Industrial  Education  Association  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  general  act  for  the  incorporation  of  such  societies.  Its  objects  are  now 
legally  defined,  in  accordance  with  the  annexed  by-laws.  How  these  objects  are 
carried  out  will  be  shown  in  the  following  pages. 

As  a  means  of  making  the  work  known,  two  public  meetings  were  held  during 
the  year,  one  in  November,  when  the  work  of  the  Association  was  presented  to  an 
appreciative  audience,  and  able  addresses  on  the  general  subject  of  iudustrial  educa- 
tion were  made.  The  other  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Eleventh 
Street  house,  where,  while  the  general  work  was  the  prominent  topic,  the  interest 
of  guests  centered  largely  in  the  inspection  of  the  thoroughly  equipped  training 
school. 

The  growth  of  the  work  has  necessitated  some  changes  in  the  details  of  organiza- 
tion; new  committees  have  been  formed,  and  others  reorganized.  The  committee 
on  domestic  economy  has,  by  its  own  request,  been  dissolved.  In  its  place  we  have 
the  committee  on  houses  and  training  of  servants,  which  assumes  one  part  of  the 
work,  the  rest  being  transferred  to  the  committee  on  industries,  which  now  includes 
among  its  sub-committees  one  on  household  industries.  The  large  work  of  the 
committee  on  industries  has  been  reorganized,  and  divided  among  the  following 
sub-committees:  On  household  industries,  mechanical  industries,  industrial  arts, 
bureau  of  teachers,  plans  for  outside  organizations,  and  vacation  schools.  The 
former  sub-committees  on  industries  for  reformatories  and  orphanages,  and  on 
industries  for  the  insane,  have  assumed  the  dignity  and  importance  of  standing 
committees,  and  one  on  kindergartens  has  been  added. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the  old  order  of  committees  will  be  observed,  tl^e 
work  of  the  committee  on  finance  first  claiming  attention.     The  income  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  derived  solely  from  annual  subscriptions  and  donations.     Special  contri- 
»  Washington  Gladden,  iq.  April  "  Century"  (1886).  ' 
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butions  have  been  solicited  during  the  past  year  to  meet  the  expense  of  special  work, 
and  liberal  donations  have  been  received  ,f or  the  rent  and  furnishing  of  the  Eleventh 
Street  house.  To  aid  in  maintaining  the  training  schodl  for  servants,  a  sum  of 
money  has  been  pledged  by  the  Young  Women's  Aid  Association.  It  is  cause  for 
gratitude  that,  amid  the  many  claims  upon  the  Uberality  of  our  citizens,  the  Indus- 
trial Education  Association  has  thus  early  found  recognition.  Thus  far  the  in- 
come received  has  been  enough  to  defray  running  expenses,  but  funds  are  now- 
needed  to  train  teachers,  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  classes  already  begun,  to  estab- 
lish vacation  schools,  and  to  enlarge  in  many  directions  the  usefulness  of  the  whole 
work.  During  the  year  the  finance  committee  has  issued  collection  books  for  the 
use  of  members  of  the  Association,  and  prepared  a  brief  circular  setting  forth  its 
needs. 

THE  WORK  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  BOOKS  AND  PKINTINO. 

The  committee  on  books  and  printing  reports  three  hundred  additions  to  the  library, 
which  now  numbers  about  four  hundred  books  and  pamphlets.  Our  funds  have 
not  justified  much  outlay  for~new  books,  but  several  of  the  more  important  recent 
publications  have  been  donated,  and  proved  valuable  sources  of  information.  It  is 
hoped  to  extend  the  scope  and  usefulness  of  this  branch  during  the  coming  year. 
This  committee  has  in  preparation  manuals  suited  for  use  as  text-bool^s  or  in  pro- 
moting the  general  interest  of  the  cause. 

Two  thousand  copies  of  the  First  Annual  Report  were  printed,  and  although  at 
the  time  the  supply  seemed  most  Uberal,  it  was  exhausted  before  the  year  was  out, 
and  more  could  have  been  used  to  advantage.  A  leaflet  of  quotations  from  author- 
ities on  Manual  and  Industrial  Training  was  prepared,  and  one  thousand  copies  have 
been  circulated. 

In  October  last  the  Association  was  represented  at  the  conference  of  Women's 
Christian  Associations,  held  at  Cincinnati,  by  a  papei  on  Industrial  Education,  pre- 
pared by  the  secretary.  By  request,  this  paper  was  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  five  hundred  copies  have  been  used  to  meet  demands  from  most  unexpected 
sources. 

A  catalogue  of  the  Children's  Industrial  Exhibition  is  among  the  publications  for 
the  past  year.  This  catalogue  contains  brief  mention  of  the  industrial  raethods  in 
-  upwards  of  sixty  schools  and  institutions  represented  in  the  exhibition,  and  con- 
tains much  valuable  information,  available  in  no  other  form.  Three  thousand 
copies  were  printed,  and  a  large  number  have  already  been  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  , 

More  than  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  various  valuable  articles  on  Industrial  Edu- 
cation have  been  circulated  by  the  Association.  In  addition  to  the  above,  nearly 
twenty  thousand  circulars,  bearing  upon  the  different  departments  of  the  work, 
have  been  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  If  the  Associ- 
ation had  employed  no  other  means  to  promote  the  cause  of  manual  and  industrial 
training  than  the  power  of  the  printed  page,  it  would  still  have  done  an  important 
work  and  exerted  a  wide  influence. 

THE  WORK  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

The  classes  so  successfully  carried  on  last  year  by  the  committees  on  domestic 
economy  have  been  continued  with  unabated  interest  and  success.  Frequent  calls 
from  out-of-town  schools  have  been  the  means  of  extending  the  work  into  new 
fields.  The  study  of  domestic  economy  has  this  year  been  introduced  into  five  new 
schools.  In  Miss  Judkins'  Philadelphia  Seminary,  three  classes  have  been  taught 
each  week  for  the  past  six  months.  At  the  Ogontz  School  near  Philadelphia,  at 
Miss  Masters'  School  at  Dobb's  Ferry,  and  at  Miss  Mackie's  at  Newburgh,  courses 
of  lectures  have  been  given.  Everywhere  the  results  are  most  satisfactory,  and 
teachers  and  pupils  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  practical  teaching. 
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Classes  have  been  continued  in  some  of  the  leading  New  York  schools,  and  a 
course  given  to  young  ladies  who  have  left  school.  At  the  Eleventh  Street  training 
school  a  large  and  enthusiastic  class  of  grammar-school  girls  have  been  under  in- 
struction, and  in  several  of  the  working-girls'  clubs  and  girls'  friendly  societies  in 
this  city  and  in  Yonkers  evening  classes  have  been  held.    *    *    * 

Accounts  of  normal  classes  in  Toronto,  Canada;  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  in  PMladelphia,  follow. 

The  Little  Housekeepers'  classes  have  been  increasingly  popular,  and  several  new 
classes  have  been  formed  this  year.  The  value  of  thes^  lessons,  by  which  children 
are  taught  the  rudiments  of  household  knowledge,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  They 
form  an  appropriate  stepping-stone  to  the  course  in  Domestic  Economy  and  the  Cook- 
ing School. 

Early  in  the  year  plans  were  formed  for  opening  a  Training  School,  and  efforts 
made  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  and  a  suitable  house.  Circumstances  beyond 
our  control  combined  to  delay  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  until  January  last, 
when  a  house  was  found  admirably  adapted  to  oucr  needs.  Special  donations  were 
secm:ed  to  defray  the  rent,  and  on  January  15  the  house,  54  E.  Eleventh  Street,  was 
leased  until  May  1, 1887.  Just  at  this  tirne  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  ser- 
vices of  a  Superintendent  whose  former  experience  specially  qualified  her  for  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  organizing  this  work.  The  new  house  was  speedily  fitted  to  its  uses, 
thoroughly  furnished  and  equipped  by  special  donations.  Through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  principals  of  neighboring  public  schools  classes  were  at  once  started 
in  cooking,  sewing,  domestic  economy,  and  in  industrial  drawing  and  clay  modelling; 
the  latter  being  open  to  boys  as  well  as  girls.  In  every  branch  additional  classes  had 
to  be  formed  to  accommodate  the  nunterous  applicants,  and  it  soon  became  a  per- 
plexing problem  to  find  room  for  all. 

CLASSES  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

These  classes,  being  designed  for  children  of  the  public  schools,  could  only  beheld 
after  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays.  Every  room  was  utilized  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
The  long  parlor  is  the  pleasant  home  of  a  kindergarten  for  the  five  school-day  morn- 
ings. In  the  afternoons  and  on  Saturdays  it  is  occupied  by  sewing  classes  or  by  the 
little  housekeepers.  The  back  parlor,  or  superintendent's  dining-room,  had  to  be 
turned  into  a  class-room  to  accommodate  the  normal  sewing  class  and  the  class  in 
domestic  economy.  In  the  large  front  room  on  the  second  fioor,  cooking  classes 
meet  every  afternoon  and  Saturday  morning.  The  back  room  is  occupied  alteiN 
nately  by  classes  in  sewing  and  in  drawing  and  clay  modeUing.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  house  twenty-one  classes,  besides  the  daily  kindergarten,  have  been  held  weekly, 
and  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pupils  have  been  under  instruction.  None  of 
these  classes  are  free,  but  the  terms  are  in  all  cases  most  moderate,  averaging  from 
five  to  ten  cents  per  lesson.  The  advantages  offered  are  the  best,  and  the  fees  received 
by  no  means  cover  the  expenses.  The  total  number  of  pupilsin  classes  taught  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Association  during  the  year  is  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 

The  interest  shown  by  some  of  the  public  school  teachers  is  most^  gratifying.  At 
much  personal  inconvenience  they  have  brought  their  pupils  to  join  tlie  classes.  One 
teacher  of  a  night  school  begged  that  something  might  be  started  to  fin  the  place  left 
vacant  by  the  closing  of  these  schools.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  two  even- 
ing classes  in  cooking,  with  twenty  girls  in  each.  The  further  interest  of  the  teach- 
ers is  Indicated  by  their  request  that  classes  might  be  formed  for  themselves,  and  we 
have  now  a  large  class  of  teachers  studying  industrial  drawing,  clay  modelling,  and 
cooking,  tox  their  personal  benefit. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  wholesome  influence  of  all  these  classes;  of  their  value 
in  teaching  the  dignity  of  labor;  of  the  high  ideal  set  before  the  young  cooks  in  the 
beautiful  motto  from  EusKin  which  hangs  in  their  cooking-room;  of  the  exquisite  or- 
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der  and  neatness  required  in  every  department;  of  the  surprising  interest  shown  in  the 
sewing  classes ;  the  enthusiasm  in  the  modelling-room ,  the  delight  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren in  the  Uttle  housekeepers,  and  of  the  older  girls  in  the  domestic  economy  classes. 
But  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  a  smaller  but  no  less  important  department  in 
the  Eleventh  Street  house— that  for  the  training  of  servants. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS. 

Rooms  are  reserved  for  the  accommodation  of  fifteen  inmates,  who  are  received 
for  a  three  months'  residence  and  course  of  training.  'During  this  time  they  receive 
.  no  wages,  but  give  their  services  in  performing  the  work  of  the  house.  Thorough 
training  in  every  department  of  household  work  is  afforded,  and  a  course  of  lessons 
in  plain  sewing  given  to  each  girl.  At  the  end  of  the  three  months  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  in  charge  to  provide  suitable  situations  and  to  exercise  a 
watchful  care  over  the  interests  of  the  pupils.  Three  months'  satisfactory  residence 
in  the  house,  with  three  months'  satisfactory  service  in  a  fandly,  will  entitle  a  girl 
to  a  certificate  of  recommendation  from  the  committee.  It  is  hoped  to  establish 
this  Training  School  for  Servants  on  a  dignified  basis,  and  to  make  it  a  place  sought 
after,  like  the  Training  School  for  Nurses.  The  aim  of  the  committee  is  to  inculcate 
a  right  estimate  of  the  dignity  of  household  service,  and  to  win  to  it  a  class  whose 
interests  would  be  materially  advanced  by  choosing  the  family,  instead  of  the  shop, 
as  their  field  of  self -support 

Full  particulars  as  to  all  departments  of  the  Training  School  may  be  obtained 
from  the  superintendent,  54  E.  Eleventh  Street.  The  work  is  open  to  the  inspection 
of  visitors,  and  we  hope  vrill  so  commend  itself  that  it  shall  not  fail  of  hberal  sup- 
port, but  be  perpetuated  and  extended. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Prom  the  committee  on  industries,  with  its  six  sub-committees,  emanates  much 
of  the  practical  work  of  the  association,  and  in  it  originate  plans  of  far-reaching 
breadth  and  significance.  This  committee  recognizes  as  its  most  important  object 
'the  introduction  of  Manual  Training  as  a  part  of  the  generaL system  of  public  in- 
struction. To  this  end  its  best  and  most  earnest  efforts  have  been  directed,  and, 
while  the  results  are  not  immediately  apparent,  the  conunittee  remains  firm  in  its 
convictions,  and  works  with  luiabated  courage  to  accomplish  its  aims.  After 
many  months  of  delay  the  petition  of  the  Association  to  the  Board  of  Education  was 
finally  presented  and  referred  to  a  special  committee,  who  invited  a  conference  with 
members  of  our  board.  This  conference,  while  revealing  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  our  desires,  only  served  to  quicken  activity  and  to 
encourage  faith  in  the  ultimate  result.  The  introduction  of  manual  training  has 
already  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  experiment  in  neighboring  cities,  and  here  the 
interest  of  the  community,  and  especially  of  educators,  has  been  aroused  to  a  marked 
degree.  New  York  has  been  slow  to  move  in  the  direction  of  this  educational  ad- 
vance. Her  school  system  includes  an  army  of  more  than  three  thousand  teachers, 
and  provides  for  the  education  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children. 
It  is  well  that  due  caution  should  be  exercised  in  the  introduction  of  radical  changes, 
but  even  the  most  conservative  can  not  long  resist  the  tide  of  strong  popular  con- 
viction now  sensibly  felt  in  favor  of  an  education  which  claims  for  its  pupils  the 
cultivation  of  every  faculty  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  well-rounded  char, 
acter. 

THE  MOVEMENT  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

Early  last  spring  a  committee  was  appointed  to  introduce  industrial  training  in 
Hoboken.  In  June  a  public  meeting  was  held,  at  which  the  late  General  George 
B.  McClellan  presided.    Members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  city  oflicials,  and 
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prominent  citizens  were  present.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  the  Industrial 
Education  Association  of  New  Jersey.  The  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Education 
was  at  Once  secured,  and  in  November  sewing  and  clay  modelling  were  introduced 
into  four  of  the  public  schools  of  Hoboken  by  a  teacher  trained  under  our  auspices. 
The  results  are  encouraging;  the  influence  is  already  spreading  to  neighboring 
towns,  and  the  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  Jersey  has  entered  upon 
a  wide  field  of  usefulness  which  delights  the  parent  society. 

SEWING  CLASSES. 

Dm-ing  the  year  a  system  for  the  teaching  of  sewing  has  been  carefully  prepared 
with  a  view  to  its  use  in  schools.  Two  normal  classes  were  thoroughly  trained  for 
the  work,  and  we  have  now  sixteen  teachers  ready  to  give  instruction  according  to 
this  system.  Some  of  them' speedily  found  engagements  in  the  Satm-day  morning 
sewing  schools,  where  good  results  have  followed  their  teaching.  A  course  of  les- 
sons in  darning  and  mending  has  also  been  given  in  two  of  the  well-known  private 
schools  in  this  city.  Our  teacher  is  now  training  a  normal  class  in  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
and  has  also  given  instruction  to  a  class  of  yoimg  ladies,  meeting  once  a  week,  for 
the  acquirement  of  the  housewifely  arts,  lessons  in  domestic  economy  being  alter- 
nated with  the  use  of  the  nee.ile.  In  the  Eleventh  Street  training  school  three  classes 
of  girls  from  the  public  schools  have  weekly  lessons  in  sewing,  and  are  willing  to 
devote  their  afternoon  hours  to  the  acquirement  of  this  useful  art. 

A  request  to  start  evening  classes  among  the  boys  at  Saint  Andrew's  Mission  was 
carefully  considered  by  the  committee.  The  boys,  learning  that  an  unfavorable  con- 
clusion had  been  reached,  promptly  drew  up  a  petition  urging  the  establishment  of 
the  classes  and  pledging  themselves  to  regular  attendance  and  diligent  effort.  Ar- 
rangements are  now  iu  progress  to  open  these  classes,  a  special  fund  having  been 
secured  for  the  purpose.  Similar  opportunities  exist  in  many  localities  and  invite 
the  efforts  of  our  workers. 

The  collection  of  informatioii  relating  to  the  advisability  of  intro- 
ducing industrial  training  in  reformatories  and  orphanages  is  re- 
corded, and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  it  would  be  highly  de- 
sirable. 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

The  question  of  vacation  schools  is  now  claiming  earnest  attention.  The  experi- 
ment so  successfully  tried  last  summer  in  Boston  pleads  for  immediate  adoption  in 
our  own  great  city.  During  the  summer  months,  when  the  public  schools  are  closed, 
vast  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  are  left  with  no  resort  but  the  streets  and  no  occupa- 
tion worth  the  naming.  To  afford  safe  scope  for  the  active  energies  which,  for  want 
of  other  avenues,  are  directed  to  mischievous  results,  is  the  object  of  these  schools. 
If  the  needful  funds  are  secured  such  schools  will  be  opened  this  season  in  one  or 
more  localities. 

DEMAND   FOR  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  IN  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

Another  problem  demands  immediate  solution.  From  all  parts  of  the  land  come 
requests  for  practical  plans  for  the  introduction  of  industrial  education,  not  only 
into  school  systems,  but  into  villages,  mission  schools,  and  among  clubs  of  boys 
and  girls.  The  need  is  obvious,  and  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  hopes 
soon  to  offer  plans  suited  to  these  various  circumstances. 

Applications  for  teachers  of  industrial  branches  have  made  it  necessary  to  arrange 
for  their  suitable  training,  and  to  keep  an  accurate  registry  of  such  as  are  already 
qualified. 

FREE.  KINDERGARTENS. 

The  formation  of  a  committee  on  kindergartens  is  among  the  advance  steps  taken 
by  the  Association  during  t^^i?#^(f^y  /?^A®"S5il?®°*  tlus  committee  is  to  collect 
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such  statistics  and  inf  ormatioii  as  will  promote  the  establishment  of  a  general  sy  stem 
of  free  kindergartens,  and  accomplish  for  the  children  of  New  York  City  a  work 
similar  to  that  done  by  the  Sub-Primary  Association  of  Philadelphia  or  the  kinder- 
gartens of  Boston  and  Saint  Louis.  Believing  that  in  the  principles  of  the  kindergar- 
ten are  laid  the  f  oimdations  of  thorough  manual  training,  the  association  recognizes  it 
as  tl\e  first  step  in  the  ascending  scale  of  industrial  education,  and  gives  hearty  sanc- 
tion to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Teachers'  Association  at  Saratoga  last 
sunuiier,  which  expressed  the  hope  that  "  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  public  senti- 
ment and  legislative  enactment  will  incorporate  tlie  kindergarten  into  our  public 
school  system."    Until  then  such  schools  must  be  sustained  by  private  enterprise, 

THE  children's  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBmON. 

As  a  means  of  calling  attention  to  the  whole  subject  of  industrial  education,  as 
well  as  of  ascertaining  how  far  and  in  what  direction  the  children  of  New  York 
City  and  vicinity  have  been  instructed  in  the  manual  arts  and  industries,  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  a  Cliildren's  Industrial  Exhibition  at  GosmopoUtan  Hall.  Circulars 
inviting  the  co-operation  of  schools,  institutions,  parents,  teachers  and  children 
were  freely  distributed.  To  meet  the  often-expressed  wisli  that  this  exhibition  might 
show  the  resvdts  attained  in  cities  where  industrial  education  has  already  gained  a 
definite  place  in  the  ciuriculum  of  pubUe  instruction,  special  invitations  were  ex- 
tended to  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Jamestown.  N.  Y. ;  Chicago,  HI. ;  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.:  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Boston  and  Worcester,  Mass.;  and  other  cities. 

'  The  work  of  all  grades  of  pupils,  irrespective  of  age,  was  solicited,  with  a  view  to 
showing  the  results  possible  under  systematic  training.  To  the  cordial  responses 
from  these  cities,  as  well  as  to  the  efficient  co-operation  of  schools  and  institutions 
in  and  near  New  York,  we  are  indebted  for  the  very  successful  exhibition  which 
has  just  been  held.  More  than  sixty  schools  and  institutions,  representing  ten  large 
cities  and  a  number  of  towns  and  villages,  and  embracing  aU  grades  of  manual 

■  training,  from  its  first  step  in  the  kindergarten  to  its  full  development  in  the  manual 
training  school,  took  part  in  the  exhibition.  From  beginning  to  end  it  was  one  vast 
object  lesson,  demonstrating  beyond  the  po^bility  of  doubt  the  value  of  trauung 
the  hand  and  the  eye  as  co-equal  with  the  tra'ning  of  the  mind. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  30,  by  an  informal  social 
reception  to  the  friends  of  the  association,  whose  attendance  on  that  occasion  gave 
a  strong  proof  of  the  interest  felt,  an  interest  that  only  deepened  as  the  days  x>assed 
on,  and  each  added  fresh  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  enterprise.  No  less  than 
seven  thousand  persons  visited  the  exhibition.  This  attendance  represented  no  or- 
dinary sight-seeing  crowd  in  search  of  a  new  sensation,  but  rather  the  tlioughtful 
inspection  of  men  and  woinen  whose  interest  in  the  educational  problems  of  the  day 
is  broad  and  intelligent  Excursions  from  neighboring  cities  brought  superintend- 
ents, teachers,  and  pupils  from  the  public  schools.  Visitors  from  other  lands  eagerly 
embraced  this  opportunity  to  gain  some  insight  into  American  methods,  and  were 
surprised  at  the  exhibits. 

From  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  to  its  close  the  newspapers  gave  Uberal  space 
to  its  reports,  and  indicated  a  public  sentiment  strongly  in  favor  of  its  aims.  Every 
day  artists  from  leading  periodicals  might  be  seen  making  sketches  to  illustrate  their 
notes  of  the  exhibition;  and  for  the  whole  week  the  hall  became  the  centre  of  an 
influence  whose  power  can  not  fail  to  be  felt  among  the  educational  forces  of  the  day. 

DOIEDIATE  RKULTS. 

"What  will  be  the  harvest  of  this  seed-sowing  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Some 
results  are  already  apparent,  and  others  may  be  safdy  predicted.  Schools  whose 
first  timid  attempts  at  manual  training  were  here  shown  are  strengthened  in  their 
convictions  and  encouraged  to  further  effort;  others,  where  marked  progress  has 
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already  been  made,  are  stimulated  by  appreciation  of  their  resvdts  and  approval  of 
their  methods.  Some,  whose  scope  has  hitherto  been  limited,  have  had  their  atten- 
tion called  to  the  possibilities  within  their  reach,  and  have  been  quick  to  seize  and 
apply  the  new  ideas.  Before  the  week  had  closed  the  association  had  been  asked 
to  train  teachers  for  four  institutions  who  saw  the  need  of  wider  effort  and  more 
skilful  teaching.  Committees  formed  in  outlying  towns  and  villages  to  aid  this 
exhibition  may  naturally  form  the  nucleus  of  smaU  associatibns  to  promote  indus- 
trial training.  Already  we  are  in  receipt  of  many  letters  bearing  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  exhibition;  and  from  the  very  cities  contributing  most  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  comes  the  assurance  of  reflex  good  in  their  own  schools.  A 
permanent  museum  of  articles  illustrating  the  range  and  methods  of  industrial 
education  is  also  projected  as  one  very  tangible  result  of  this  children's  exhibi- 
tion.   *    *    » 

A  NEW  HOME  FOE  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1885,  the  association  took  possession  of  an  offlce  at  21  Univer- 
sity Place,  and  since  that  date  hundreds  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
come  to  the  rooms.  Strangers  to  be  directed  to  the  industrial  schools  in  New  York 
City;  workers  seeking  information  as  to  methods  of  industrial  education  suited  to 
their  special  fields;  school  superintendents  to  be  put  into  communication  with  others 
who  have  already  been  successful  in  the  introduction  of  manual  training;  news- 
paper reporters  and  students  investigating  the  sources  of  information  as  to  this  new 
phase  of  education,  are  among  the  visitors.  To  each  we  offer  the  best  results  of  our 
own  experience,  and  th^  best  we  have  yet  been  able  to  gather  from  the  experience  of 
others.  More  and  more  the  association  is  becoming  a  bureau  of  information;  more 
and  more,  through  a  large  correspondence  and  through  personal  interviews,  it  is 
establishing  relations  \vith  the  best  educational  interests  of  the  country. 

As  yet  we  are  but  feeling  our  way  a  step  at  a  time.  The  work  to  which  we  have 
set  our  hands  is  gigantic  in  its  proportions,  and  will  not  be  accomplished  in  a  day 
or  a  year,  but  it  is  work  well  worth  the  doing.  It  points  towards  the  solution  of 
some  of  the  social  and  political  problems  that  agitate  our  land.  It  touches  the  very 
roots  of  our  civilization,  and  suppUes  the  springs  from  whence  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  will  be  nourished  in  future  generations. 

For  the  board  of  managers. 

JANE  P.  CATTELL, 

Oeneral  Secretary. 

April  13,  1886. 

The  following  official  act  of  incorporation  of  the  new  society  is 
given  in  the  catalogue  of  this  year: 

CEKTIPICATE  or  INCORPORATION  OP  THE  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

We,  Grace  H.  Dodge,  John  S.  Bussing,  James  W.  Pinohot,  Marie  Louise  Irving, 
William  A.  Potter,  Mary  E.  Tmniu-e,  S.  Edwina  Brown,  Charles  E.  MerriD,  being 
persons  of  full  age,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  a  majority  of  whom  are  citizens 
of,  and  residents  within  the  State  of  New  York,  desiring  to  form  an  association 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  Laws  of 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  Forty-eight,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  incorporation  of  benev- 
olent, charitable,  scientific,  and  missionary  societies,"  and  of  the  several  acts  ex- 
tending and  amending  the  same,  do  hereby  certify: 

I.  That  the  corporate  name  of  the  said  society  is  "The  Industrial  Education 
Association." 

II.  That  the  objects  for  which  said  society  is  formed  are: 

(1)  To  secure  the  introduction  of  manual  training  as  an  important  factor  in  gen- 
eral education,  and  to  promote  the  training  of  both  sexes  in  such  industries  as  shall 
enable  those  trained  to  become  self-supporting. 
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(^  To  devise  methods  and  systems  of  industrial  training,  and  to  put  them  into 
operation  in  schools  and  institutions  of  all  grades. 

(3)  To  provide  and  train  teachers  for  this  work,  and  to  make  use  of  aU  such  means 
as  may  conduce  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  above  objects  as  a  work  of  practical 
benevolence  and  charity. 

III.  That  the  number  of  managers  who  shall  manage  the  concerns  of  the  said 
society  shall  be  fifteen. 

IV.  That  the  names  of  the  managers  for  the  first  year,  and  their  residences,  are 
as  follows: 

General  Alexander  S.  Webb,  15  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City;  Miss  Grace 
H.  Dodge,  262  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City;  Mr.  John  8.  Bussing,  36  East 
Tenth  Street,  New  York  City;  Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown,  Murray  HiU  Hotel,  New 
York  City;  Mrs.  John  S.  Paddock,  Brick  Church,  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  Wilham  T. 
Blodgett,  Mrs.  Theodore  Bronson,  Mrs.  George  Walton  Green,  Mrs.  David  M.  Tur- 
nure,  Mr.  J.  W.  Pinchot,  Mr.  William  A.  Potter,  Mr.  William  F.  Bridge,  Mrs.  The- 
odore Irving,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Merrill,  Mr.  N.  A.  Prentiss. 

v.  That  a  majority  of  such  managers  are  citizens  and  residents  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  this  eighteenth-day  of  Feb- 
ruary, one  thousand  eight  himdred  and  eighty-six. 

GRACE  H.  DODGE.  WILLIAM  A.  POTTER. 

JOHN  S.  BUSSING.  MARY  E.  TURNURE, 

JAMES  W.  PINCHOT.  S.  EDWINA  BROWN. 

MARIE  LOUISE  IRVING.    CHARLES  E.  MERRILL. 

State  of  New  York, 

County  of  New  York,  ss: 
On  this  eighteenth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  before  me 
personally  appeared  Grace  H.  Dodge,.  John  S.  Bussing,  James  W.  Pinchot,  Marie 
Louise  Irving,  William  A.  Potter,  Mary  E.  Turnure,  S.  Edwina  Brown,  and  Charles 
E.  Merrill,  to  me  known  to  be  the  individuals  described  in  and  who  executed  the 
foregoing  certifiqate,  and  they  severally,  before  me,  signed  the  said  certificate  and 
acknowledged  that  they  executed  the  same. 

WM.  S.  GUERINEAU, 
Notary  Public,  Kings  Cownty. 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 

The  changes  in  the  by-laws  designating  the  duties  of  the  newly- 
appointed  committees  are  as  follows: 

XIII.  Standing  Committees. 

There  shall  be  seven  or  more  standing  committees,  as  follows: 
(a)  Committee  on  finance, 
(6)  Committee  on  books  and  printing. 

(c)  Committee  on  industries. 

(d)  (Ziommittee  on  kindergartens. 

(e)  Committee  on  industries  for  reformatories,  orphanages,  and  asylums. 
(/)  Committee  on  industries  for  the  insane. 

(gr)  Committee  on  houses  and  training  f6r  domestic  service. 

*  *  *  «  *  «  « 

XVII.  Committee  on  Kindergartens. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  kindergartens  to  gather  information  re- 
lating to  the  system,  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  introducing  kindergartens 
where  possible. 
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XVIII.  Committee  on  Industries  foe  Reeormatories,  Orphanages,  and  Asy- 
lums. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  industries  for  reformatories,  orphanages, 
and  asylums  to  collect  information,  to  promote  interest  in  industrial  education,  and 
to  introduce,  with  co-operation  of  the  authorities,  industrial  training  into  such 
institutions. 

XIX.  Committee  on  Industries  for  the  Insane. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  industries  for  the  insane  to  coUect  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  industries  for  the  insane,  and  to  promote  the  introduction  of  ■ 
such  industries  wherever  practicable. 

XX.  Committee  on  Houses  and  TKAiNiNci  for  Domestic  Service. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  houses  and  training  for  domestic  service 
to  care  for  any  houses,  offices,  and  rooms  used  by  the  association,  and  to  train  in  aU 
branches  of  domestic  service. 

The  treasurer's  report  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1886,  records 
the  receipt  of  $7,892.90,  with  a  balance  of  $645.30  after  paying  all 
expenses. 

Industrial  Education  Association. 

[No.  81  University  Place,  New  York.] 

Officers,  1886-'87. — General  Alexander  S.  Webb,  President;  MissGraceH.  Dodge, 
Vice-President ;  Mr.  John  S.  Bussing,  Treasurer  ;  Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown,  Assistant 
Treasurer  ;  Miss  Jane  P.  Cattell,  Secretary  ;  Miss  Mary  M.  Butler,  librarian. 

Board  of  Managers,  1886-'87. — General  Alexander  S.  "Webb,  Miss  Grace  H, 
Dodge,  Mr.  John  S.  Bussing,  Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown,  Mrs.  WiUiam  T.  Blodgett,  Mr. 
WilUam  F.  Bridge,  Mr.  D.  Dwight  CoDier,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Bryson,  Miss  Mary  M.  Butler^ 
Mr.  George  Walton  Green,  Mrs.  Theodore  Irving,  Mr.  WiUiam  A.  Potter,  Mr.  N.  A. 
Prentiss,  Mr.  Chaxles  E.  Merrill,  Mrs.  Egbert  Guernsey. 

Office,  31  University  Place.     Miss  Jane  P.  Cattell,  General  Secretary. 

Training  School,  54  East  Eleventh  Street.     Miss  H.  R.  Burns,  Superintendent. 

Standing  Committees. 

On  Finance. — Mr  .WiUiam  F.  Bridge,  Chairman ;  Mr.  William  B.  Fitts,  Secretary; 
Mrs.  Franklin  Allen,  Miss  S.  Edwiaa  Brown,  Mr.  John  S.  Bussing,  Miss  Grace  H. 
Dodge,  Mr.  N.  A.  Prentiss,  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  RickofE,  Mrs.  William  A.  Street,  Mrs.  David 
M.  Tumure. 

On  Books  and  Printing.— MisB  Mary  M.  Butler,  Chairman  ;  Miss  M.  C.  Uhl,  Secre- 
tary ;  Miss  May  Ewing,  Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie,  Mr.  WiUiam  A.  Whitlock. 

On  Industries. — Mr.  William  A.  Potter,  Chairman ;  Miss  Katharine  Van  Nest,  Sec- 
retary. 

Sub-committee  on  Household  Industries. — Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown,  Chairman; 
Miss  Mary  Agnew,  Mrs.  John  S.  Bussing,  Miss  Coddington,  Mrs.  Clark  J.  Cort,  Mies 
Chittenden,  Mrs.  Demarest,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Denny,  Mrs.  H.  D .  HuU,  Miss  C.  T.  Lawrence, 
Miss  RosaUe  Rapallo,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Shannon,  Miss  M.  A.  StockweU,  Miss  Van  Nest. 

Svb-committee  on  Industrial  Arts. — Mrs.  WiUiam  A.  Street,  Chairman  ;  Mrs.  A. 
A.  Evstaphieve,  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff ,  Miss  M.  H.  Trotter,  Miss  Adele  Turnure, 
Miss  M.C.  Uhl. 

Bub-committee  on  Mechanical  Industries. — Mr.  WiUiam  B.  Fitts,  Chairman  ;  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Leipziger,  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Bedford. 
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Svb-committee  on  Outside  Organizations. — Mr.  William  A.  Potter,  Chairman  : 
Mr.  Charles  Barnard,  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  Mr.  Elliot  McCormick,  Mr.  WilUam  F. 
Bridge. 

Subcommittee  on  Bureau  of  Teachers. — Mrs.  John  S.  Bussing,  Chairman ;  Miss 
Mary  Agnew,  MissS.  Edwina  Brown,  Miss  Van  Nest.  • 

Sub-committee  on  Vacation  Schools. — Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  Chairman ;  Mrs.  P. 
M.  Bryson,  Mr.,  William  B.  Fitts,  Mr.  Elliot  McCormick,  Mrs.  John  S.  Bussing. 

Special  committee  in  Yonkers. — Mrs.  Andrew  J.  EickofiP,  Chairman  ;  Miss  Mary 
M.  Butler,  Miss  May  Ewing: 

Special  committee  in  Brooklyn. — Mrs.  Franklin  Allen,  Chairman  ;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hew- 
lett, Mrs.  C.  W.  Ide. 

On  Kindergartens.— Mr.  N.  A.  Prentiss,  Chairman;  Miss  Marquand,  Secretary;  Mr. 
Charles  Barnard,  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Miss  Cooper,  Miss  M.  A.  Cooper,  "Miss  I- 
E.  Folsom,  Mrs.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Miss  Augusta  Larned,  Mrs.  Courtlandt  Palmer, 
Mrs.  N.  A.  Prentiss. 

JDn  Industries  for  the  Insane. — Mrs.  Egbert  Guernsey,  Chairman;  Mrs.Evstaphieve, 
Secretary;  Miss  Howe,  Mrs.  Theodore  Irving. 

On  Reformatories,  Orphanages,  and  Asylums. — Mr.  Chas.  E.  Merrill,  Chairman; 
Mrs.  John  E.DPaddook,  Secretary;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Banning,  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Bum- 
ham,  Mr.  M.  Dwight  Collier,  Miss  J.  N.  Demarest,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Everit,  Mr.  Geo. 
Walton  Green,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Parker. 

On  Houses  and  Training  for  Domestic  Service. — Mrs.  P.  M.  Bryson,  Chairman; 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Denny,  Secretary;  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Bridge,  Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown,  Mrs. 
Horace  H.  Chittenden,  Miss  Julia  Cooper,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Clark,  Miss  C.  T.  Lawrence, 
Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Patterson,  Miss  H.  H.  Robbins,  Mrs.  David  M.  Turnure. 

The  Children's  Industrial  Exhibition.* 

Frequent  references  have  already  b6en  made  in  the  preceding  pages 
to  this  notable  exhibition,  held  in  New  York,  in  April,  1886,  the  cat- 
alogue of  which  fills  88  closely -printed  pages.  There  is  no,  doubt 
that,  by  the  notice  which  was  attracted  to  it,  by  means  of  the  ac- 
counts and  comments  which  appeared  in  all  the  leading  journals  of 
the  city,  as  well  as  by  its  direct  influence  upon  the  throngs  of  visit-  - 
ors,  this  undertaking  exerted  a  positive  and  wide-spread  influence  in 
awakening  increased  interest  in  the  subject  of  industrial  training, 
not  only  in  New  York  City  and  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  through- 
out the  country.  This  was  largely  owing  also  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
widely-separated  communities  were  already  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  exhibition  by  reason  of  having  sent  to  it  displays  of  the  work 
done  in  their  schools. 

This  public  showing  of  what  had  been  done  in  introducing  indus- 
trial training  in  the  public  schools  of  other  cities  could  hardly  fail 
of  impressing  the  public  school  authorities  of  the  city  of  New  York 
both, with  the  importance  and  the  practicability  of  giving  such  in- 
struction in  the  schools. 

The  comprehensive  character  of  this  exhibition,  as  a  whole,  may 

be  realized  from  its  showing  of  the  two  extremes  of  industrial  train- 

*  Catalogue  Children's  Industrial  Exhibition,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial 

Education  Association,  March  31  to  April  6,  1886,  Cosmopolitan  Hall,  Broadway 

and  Forty-first  Street,  New  York  City.    Pp.  88. 
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ing,  in  the  collections  there*  presented,  of  the  work  of  the  kindergar- 
ten on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  articles  made  by  the 
boys  in  the  manual  training  classes  attached  to  the  College  of  th^City 
of  New  York,  in  which  college  a  course  of  industrial  instruction  is 
given,  extending  through  three  of  the  four  years  of  the  college 
course.  Thus,  this  exhibition  set  forth  the  work  of  the  tiny  fingers 
of  the  little  ones  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  trained  collegians. 

The  connecting  links  of  this  chain  were  not  wanting,  since  speci- 
mens of  the  work  of  children  of  all  ages  and  of  the  pupils  of  all  classes 
of  schools  were  also  shown. 

The  ages  of  the  children  when  given,  as  they  were  in  many  in- 
stances, ranged  between  the  limits  of  five  and  sixteen  years.  A  very 
large  number  were  ten  years  of  age  and  under;  of  the  remainder,  the 
larger  number  were  between  twelve  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  list  of  articles  shown  by  each  school  or  institution,  is  preceded 
by  a  short  account  of  the  school  and  of  its  methods.  Tha|;  introduc- 
ing the  exhibit  of  the  sewing  and  of  the  housework  department  of 
the  Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  is  as  follows: 

II.  Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

[135  St.  Mark's  Place,  New  York  aty.] 
First  directress,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Sturges,  40  East  Thirty-sixth  Street. 
The  Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  now  in  its  thirty-third  yeax,  was  the  first 
of  its  class  established  in  New  York  City.  From  very  small  beginnings  it  has  de- 
veloped many  educational  problems  year  by  year,  and  has  so  enlarged  its  work  and 
influence,  that  it  now  embraces,  in  addition  to  the  day  school,  an  organized  church 
and  Sunday  school,  a  weekly  meeting  for  mothers,  a  circulating  library,  and  classes 
in  various  domestic  industries.  .The  kitchen  garden  originated  here.  The  elements 
of  cooking  were  first  taught  to  children  here,  and  the  books  on  these  subjects,  as 
well  as  on  sewing,  have  been  called  for  in  the  cities  of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of 
our  own  West.  The  sewing  boxes,  and  primers,  and  the  kitchen  garden  books 
have  been  ordered  by  the  Government  schools  of  Alaska,  and  have  also  been  sent 
to  the  mission  schools  of  India,  China  and  Japan. 

The  Wilson  school  is  referred  to  from  all  parts  of  the  world  as  a  pioneer  in  indus- 
trial work,  and  letters  are  constantly  received  asking  about  the  methods  of  the  many 
different  branches  of  work  here  in  progress. 

I  have  space  but  for  three  other  extracts;  one  showing  that, 
although  no  industrial  training  other  than  in  drawing  had  yet  been 
given  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City,  a  few  pupils  were 
greatly  interested  in  "making  things;"  the  second,  showing  that, 
in  a  far  inland  town  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  training  in  various 
kinds  of  industrial  work,  suitable  both  for  boys  and  girls,  had  been 
successfully  introduced  in  the  schools;  the  third,  to  show  that  the 
"Farm  Garden  "  methods  have  been  practically  tested  and  approved. 

XXXVIII.  Exhibit  by  Amateur  Technical  Union. 

[Membrrs,  pupils  in  second  grade  of  G.  S.  57,  East  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York.] 
President,  Everett  L.  Thompson;  vice-president,  Winf red  C.  Rhoades;  secretary, 
John  B.  Cartwright. 
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Object  of  Amateur  Union.— The  making  of  simple  mechanical  apparatus  to  illus- 
trate instructive  experiments  in  philosophy,  chemistry,  etc.,  mechanical  drawing, 
map  drawing  in  water-colors,  etc.  The  models  exhibited  show  some  of  the  work 
done  during  the  past  six  months;  they  were  planned  after  class  hours  and  made  at 
home  by  the  members,  and  at  meetings  improvements  were  suggested  by  their  in- 
structor, J.  Abdon  Donnegan. 


No. 


Age. 


Exhibitors. 


Apparatus. 


David  W.  Benediot 

Paul  0.  Hunter 

George  H.  Chase 

Everett  L.  Thompson  . 

.. do 

Henry  Stoecl^er 

.'.'.'.'.'.io'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Owen  J.  McCue 

John  B.  Cartwright  . . . 
WInfred  C.  Ehoades. . . 

Theodore  Baron 

Christopher  Binzen 

William  J.  Mulcahy  . , . 

Harry  Henshel 

Frank  Hovey 

Harry  Rothschild, ...  . 

Theodore  Baron 

Wmfred  C.  Rhoades . . . 

do 

George  C.  Atting 

George  Scholze 

Christopher.  Binzen. . . . 


Miniature  guillotine. 
Fresh- water  aquarium. 
Foundry  crane. 
Plan  of  a  stone-cutter. 
Inclined  railroad. 
Dumb-waiter. . 
Diminutive  pile-driver. 
Stone  derrick. 
Wooden  press. 
A  windlass. 
Water  pump. 
Alcohol  furnace. 
Electric  arc  lamp. 
Inertia  model. 
Fret-work. 
Map  of  world; 

Do. 
Map  of  United  States. 

Do. 
Oil  painting,  '^Italian  Fisher  Boy." 
Crayon  Drawing,  "Norman  Sire"  (after  Bosa  Bonheur). 
Map  drawing. 

Do. 

Do. 


L.  The  Jamestown  Public  Schools. 

Known  as  the  Jamestown  Union  School  ana  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Jamestown, 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  Superintendent,  Samuel  G.  LoVe,  409  Prendergast 
avenue,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.    Ages,  from  five  to  eighteen  years. 

The  accompanying  programme  gives  in  brief  the  industries  taught  in  the  James- 
town schools,  to  which  have  been  added,  during  the  past  two  years,  type-writing, 
short-hand  and  microscopy.  The  methods  of  industrial  training,  it  may  be  stated 
in  general,  are  the  same  as  those  employed  in  teaching  other  subjects — that  is,  by 
direction,  instruction,  and  repeated  effort  by  the  learner. 

For  the  Primary  Departments. — Block  building,  stringing  straWs,  stringing  bead&, 
learning  colors,  tablet  laying,  paper  folding,  stick  laying,  picture  cutting,  scrap- 
book  making,  spool  work,  paper  embroidery,  braiding,  perforated  card-board  em- 
broidery, slat  plaiting,  mat  weaving. 

For  the  Second  Departments. — Slat  plaiting  advanced,  crocheting  chain  stitch, 
paper  folding  advanced,  review- work,  perforated  card-board  embroidery  advanced, 
review  work,  sewing  over  and  over,  crocheting,  paper  folding  and  mounting,  hem- 
ming, pease  work,  knitting. 

For  the  Girls  of  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools. — Hemming,  sewing  over  and 
over;  stitching,  overcasting,  running  and  gathering;  patching,  darning  and  making 
button-holes;  knitting  plain,  seamed,  fancy  stitches;  crocheting  chain,  plain,  double, 
and  afghan  stitches  and  fancy  stitches;  cutting  patterns  for  undergarments,  cut- 
ting bias  and  by  a  thread,  enlarging  patterns;  cutting  and  flttmg  an  underwaist, 
cuttiug  and  basting;  embroidery  on  canvas  with  worsted,  tying  fringe,  and  drawn 
work  on  linen  with  feather  stitches,  satin  stitches,  Kensington,  raised  work.  Cooking: 
Bread— Graham,  brown,  white,  Indian;  biscuit,  various  kinds;  cake,  torn  kinds; 
roast  beef,  beefsteak  broiled;  soups  of  various  kinds;  ways  of  cooking  cheap  pieces 
of  beef  to  make  them  palatable  and  nourishing,  etc 
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Pnnting  Office  (for  boys  and  girls).— They  learn:  (1)  The  oaae;  (3)  type-setting; 
(3)  to  distribute  the  type;  (4)  forms  of  newspaper  work;  (5)  press  work;  (6)  job  work, 
'different  grades;  (7)  general  oiHce  work. 

For  Boys  of  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools.— Well-gra.ded  course  of  twenty-one 

lessons  in  carpentry. 

The  articles  shown  were  made  by  eighty-three  pupils— forty-eight 
girls  and  thirty-five  hoys,  whose  ages  ranged  from  five  to  sixteen 
years.  Specimens  were  shown  of  work  in  schools  of  all  grades- 
kindergarten  work,  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  industrial  drawing, 
carpentry,  cabinet-work,  and  printing. 

LV.  The  Farm  Gakden— Miniature  Garden  and  Farming  Implements. 

[Originator,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Briant.l 

The  idea  of  preparing  a  course  of  simple  lessons  in  agriculture  was  suggested  by 
the  Kitchen  Garden,  and  the  desire  arose  to  do  something  similar  in  design  and  spirit 
for  the  boys.  With  the  approval  and  encouragement  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Brace,  secretary 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  lessons,  with  miniature  tools  and  a  box  of  earth  suit- 
able in  size  for  the  school-room,  were  introduced  into  one  of  the  schools  of  that 
'  society.    The  experience  of  five  years  has  proved  the  feasibility  of  the  plan. 

The  exhibition  catalogue  was  prefaced  by  the  following  statement 
by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  exhibition,  showing  its  purpose 
and  methods: 

CmLDREN's  Industrial  Exhibition. 

Qpmmittee  on  Management.— Mx.  Charles  Barnard,  Mr.  William  F.  Bridge,  Mr. 
John  S.  Bussing,  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  Mr.  William  A.  Potter,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Rickoff, 
Mrs.  William  A.  Street,  Mr.  E.  A.  Spring. 

This  exhibition  was  planned  to  ascertain  how  far  and  in  what  direction  the  chil- 
dren of  New  York  City  and  vicinity  have  been  instructed  in  the  manual  arts  and 
industries.  Circulars  were  issued  inviting  the  co-operation  of  schools,  institutions, 
parents,  and  children,  to  which  cordial  responses  were  received.  Although  many 
teachers  regretted  that  they  could  send  no  exhibits  because  no  industrial  training  was 
given  in  their  schools,  the  general  sentiment  was  strongly  in  favor  of  introducing 
such  training. 

To  meet  the  often-expressed  wish  that  this  exhibition  might  show  the  results  at- 
tained in  cities  where  industrial  education  has  already  gained  a  definite  place  in 
the  curriculum  of  public  instruction,  special  invitations  were  extended  to  James- 
town, N.  Y.;  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Chicago,  111.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Saint  Louis,  Mo.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  other  cities.  From  these  well-known  schools  the  associa- 
tion invited  the  work  of  aU  grades  of  pupils,  irrespective  of  age,  with  a  view  to 
showing  the  results  possible  under  systenjatic  training. 

The  thanks  of  the  association  are  due  to  these  cities  and  to  all  the  schools  and 
institutions  which  have  so  cordially  co-operated  in  making  the  exhibition  what  it  is. 

Some  disappointment  is  felt  that  the  number  of  individual  exhibits  is  not  larger, 
but  the  fact  is  a  most  eloquent  plea  for  a  more  general  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  manual  arts. 

The  exhibition  is  placed  before  the  public  in  the  earnest  hope  that  even  the  crude 
efforts  of  untrained  little  hands  may  awaken  a  thoughtful  interest  in  their  future 
development,  while  the  more  finished  work  of  older  pupils  may  convince  all  whQ 
see  it  that  manual  training  is  both  feasible  and  advisable  as  a  factor  in  public  edu- 
cation. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association  will  beheld  in  Associa- 
tion Hall,  Foiurth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  13, 
at  8  p.  m.    Speakers  from  other  cities  will  be  present  to  teU  how  manual  training 
has  been  successfully  introduced  into  the  curriculums  of  pubUc  instruction,  and 
•  the  annual  report  of  the  Association  will  be  presented. 

JUEIES  TO  AWAKD  MEDALS. 

Wood-tvork :  Mr.  Lockwood  De  Forest,  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate. 

Metal  toork:  Mr.  Henry  T.  Blodgett,  of  Conover  &  Ck). 

Needle-work :  Mrs.  Morris  K.  Jessup,  Mrs.  Theodore  Cuyler,  Miss  M.  A.  Cooper. 

Practical  cookery ;  Miss  Emily  Huntington. 

Modelling  in  clay :  Mr.  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  Mrs.  Vincenzo  Botta. 

Leather  work:  Mr.  Charles  R.  Yandell. 

Designs :  Mr.  F.  W.  Cheney,  Mr.  A.  ChambeUan,  of  W.  and  J.  Sloane. 

Printing :  Mr.  A.  B.  Turnure. 
'Miscellaneous  exhibits :  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hoyt,  Mrs.  Robert  Hoe,  Jr. 

First  prize :  For  best  examples  of  ornamental  wood- work,  mechanical  wood-work, 
designs,  ornamental  metal  work,  mechanical  metal  work,  ornamental  needle-work, 
plain  needle-work,  modelling  in  clay,  cooking,  leather  work,  printing. 

Second  prize  :  For  especially  meritorious  specimens  of  cabinet-work,  carving,  car- 
pentering, turning,  scroll  sawing,  models,  toys,  repousse  work,  forge  work,  other 
metal  work,  embroidery,  lace-work,  plain  sewing,  knitting  and  crocheting,  mend- 
ing and  darning,  doUs'  dress-making,  bread,  roUs  or  biscuit,  reproduction  from 
nature  in  clay,  reproduction  from  drawing  in  clay,  design  for  carpet  or  oil-cloth, 
design  for  wall-paper,  design  for  embroidery,  design  for  pottery  or  til^,  leather 
work,  printing. 

Third  prize :  For  the  two  second-best  specimens  under  each  of  the  above  classes, 
and  for  best  specimens  under  head  of  miscellaneous  exhibits. 

Fourth  prize :  For  the  three  third-best  specimens  under  each  of  the  above  classes. 

Sales — As  announced  in  the  circulars,  articles  made  by  children  for  the  exhibi- 
tion may  be  sold.  All  sales  are  in  charge  of  a  regular  saleswoman,  and  must  be  made 
through  her.  A  commission  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  deducted  frora  price  received, 
and  settlement  will  be  made  within  ten  days  of  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

The  following  report  by  the  committee  appears  as  Appendix  "A," 
in  the  Second  Annual  Eeport  (1886)  of  the  Association. 

Appendix  A. 

REPORT    OP    THE    COMMITTEE   ON   INDnSTRIES  ON    THE    EXHIBITION  OF  CHILDREN'S 

HANDIWORK. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers,  Industrial  EdiKation  Assodation: 

When  the  idea  of  holding  an  exhibition  of  children's  handiwork  was  first  sug- 
gested in  the  committee  on  industries,  the  object  in  view  was  to  ascertain  how  far 
and  in  what  directions  the  children  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity  were  being  in- 
structed in  the  manual  arts  and  industries.  In  sending  out  the  circulars  of  invita- 
tion it  was  determined  to  limit  them  to  New  York  and  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  from 
the  City  Hall,  and  it  was  also  decided  not  to  invite  children  over  fifteen  years  of  age 
to  contribute.  With  these  restrictions  thirteen  thousand  circulars  were  sent  out, 
two  hundred  being  sent  directly  to  the  editors  of  newspapers,  requesting  them  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  enterprise.  Later  it  was  decided  to  extend  the 
limit  of  age,  and  to  request  public  and  private  schools,  as  well  as  other  institutions 
of  other  cities,  to  send  exhibits;  which  requests  were  in  all  instances  cordially  com- 
plied with.     The  character  of  the  exhibition,  therefore,  was  materially  changed 
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from  that  which  the  committee  had  at  first  intended  it  should  assume,  and  while 
regrettuig  that  New  York  could  not,  or  at  least  did  not,  furnish  a  sufficient  number 
of  exhibits  to  make  a  local  exhibition  possible,  the  change  in  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee, necessitated  by  this  fact,  resulted  in  an  exhibition  of  very  much  greater  edu- 
cational value  than  the  other  could  have  possessed.  • 

The  exhibition  was  held  at  Cosmopolitan  Hall;  it  opened  on  the  31st  of  March,  and 
was  in  progress  for  one  week.  It  comprised  no  less  than  seventy  separate  exhibits 
from  schools  and  institutions,  representing  the  work  of  thousands  of  children,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  individual  exhibits.  Many  of  the  exhibits  from  the  pubUc 
schools  of  other  cities  were  more  or  less  alike,  but  those  sent  from  private  insti- 
tutions varied  from  work  of  the  simplest  character  to  so  complex  an  exhibit  as  the 
model  of  ^  suspension  bridge.  Of  these  seventy  exhibits,  fifty-four  were  from  New 
York  and  its  vicinity;  the  remainder  included  the  public  schools  and  institutions 
of  PhUadelphia,  New  Haven,  Boston,  "Worcester,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Samt  Louis, 
Chautauqua,  and  Jamestown,  and  the  Indian  School  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  together  with 
three, exhibits  of  foreign  work. 

It  is  suggestive  to  note  that,  of  the  fifty-four  exhibits  of  New  York  and  its  vicin- 
ity, only  two  represented  public  schools— those  of  Hoboken  and  Montclair,  N.  J. 
It  is  further  suggestive  to  note  that,  of  the  remaining  fifty-two  exhibits,  thirty-one 
were  from  institutions  of  a  strictly  charitable  character, 

Some  of  these  teach  the  children  under  their  care  nearly  all  the  studies  of  the  reg- 
ular school  course;  but  they  go  further  than  this,  they  aim  to  prepare  their  children 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  their  lives  when  they  go  out  into  the  world.  To 
provide  children  with  the  best  weapons  wherewith  to  fight  life's  battles,  something 
more  than  mere  book  learning  is  necessary.  Is  there  not  a  lesson  here  which  can  be 
appUed  to  the  larger  education  of  the  masses  ?  Are  the  future  lives  of  these  children 
likely  to  be  different  from  those  ol  a  majority  of  our  public-school  children  ?  It 
would  seem  not. 

There  were  besides  these  charitable  institutions,  which  made  so  large  and  so  inter- 
esting a  part  of  the  exhibition,  others  of  a  purely  private  character,  among  which 
the  Gramercy  Park  School  Tool  House  Association,  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute, 
and  the  Amateur  Technical  Union,  are  particularly  worthy  of  mention  as  showing 
the  results  of  technical  instruction  on  phildren  of  widely  different  conditions  of  life. 
The  exhibits  of  these  institutions  show  most  clearly  that,  whether  a  child  is  reared 
in  the  midst  of  plenty  or  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  the  same  capabilities  exist.  The 
highest  awards  which  the  association  had  to  bestow  were  given  to  exhibits  from 
these  schools.  Is  not  this  evidence  of  the  wide  applicability  of  industrial  training? 
The  practicability  of  introducing  this  sort  of  instruction  into  public-school  systems 
was  very  clearly  shown  by  the  splendid  exhibit  of  the  Philadelphia  public  schools, 
where  the  experiment  has  been  fully  tried  and  with  entire  success.  To  the  testis 
mony  of  Philadelphia  was  added  that  of  New  Haven,  Chicago,  Boston  andWorces^ 
ter.  It  seems  like  stating  an  axiom  to  say  that  all  girls  ought  to  be  taught  to  sew,  and 
yet  this  opinion  is  not  held  by  all  teachers.  That  such  instruction  can  be  success, 
fully  engrafted  on  every  public-school  curriculum  was  shovra  by  the  sewing  exhibiti 
of  the  Philadelphia  public  schools. 

The  excellence  of  a  lai-ge  number  of  the  exhibits  was  surprising  even  to  the  most, 
enthusiastic  believer  in  technical  instruction,  and  tliose  who  had  only  a  vague  belief: 
in  the  abstract  proposition  saw  in  the  exhibition  the  practical  demonstration  of  it.. 
Man  has  been  given  no  pleasure  comparable  to  that  of  creation— the  power  to  make, , 
to  originate— and  the  child  is  in  this  respect  hke  the  man.  There  was  abundant  -, 
evidence  of  this  in  the  exhibition,  and  it  was  sad  to  think  all  or  nearly  aU  the  chil- 
dren in  our  midst  suffer  in  not  being  taught  to  do  something.  Who  can  gauge  the 
influence  of  these  idle  and  unoccupied  hours  on  the  moral  character  of  the  child? 
If  the  exhibition  showed  anything,  it  was  that  the  children  were  interested  iaand,' 
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really  loved  the  work  they  were  doing,  and  that,  with  the  wide  spreading  of  indus- 
trial training,  the  illogical,  irrational  objection  to  working  with  one's  hands,  the 
result  of  ignorance  of,  and  want  of  familiarity  with  work  must  vanish.  It  would 
seem  to  your  committee  that  nothing  could  have  been  devised  which  would  so  in- 
crease the  popular  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  industrial  and  manual  training 
as  this  exhibition.  Mere  theorizing  on  any  subject  may  or  may  not  make  converts 
to  it,  but  a  practical  demonstration,  such  as  this,  could  not  fail  to  win  disciples  in 
all  who  saw  it. 

The  attendance  was  large  and  appreciative,  numbering  about  seven  thousand 
visitors.     Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:  Nine  first-class  medals  for  best  speci- 
mens of  the  leading  classes  of  work  represented;  twenty-five  second-class  medals;  . 
forty-nine  third-class  medals;  and  eighty-six  fourth-class  medals;  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

The  financial  result  showed  the  total  expenses,  $3,488.53,  entirely  covered  by  re- 
ceipts from  admissions,  and  donations  specially  secured  as  a  guarantee  fund. 

The  public  press  at  large,  not  only  in  its  reports,  but  in  its  editorial  columns,  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  the  work  which  the  association  hopes  to  do,  and  was 
clearly  alive,  not  only  to  the  character  of  the  exhibition,  but  to  the  lessons  which 
might  be  drawn  from  it. 

Two  pages  follow,  filled  with  extracts  from  the  appreciative  and 

commendatory  notices  which  appeared  in  several  of  the  leading  New 

York  journals  during  the  progress  of  the  exhibition.     The  report  is 

signed.* 

For  the  committee  on  industries. 

WM.  A.  POTTER, 

Chairman. 
The  Third  Annual  Eeport.* 

That  part,  of  this  report,  which  recounts  the  work  of  the  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1887,  is  here  given  entire. 

TmRD  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association. 

In  presenting  this  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  work  done  by  the  association  the 
board  of  trustees  can  not  refrain  from  offering  its  congratulation?  to  the  association 
for  the  rapid  growth  both  in  its  work  and  in  its  influence  during  the  past  twelve 
months. 

No.  9  University  Place. 

It  became  plainly  evident  shortly  after  the  last  annual  report  was  issued  that  the, 
offices  and  house  which  the  association  had  leased  for  its  work  had  become  quite  in- 
adequate. Steps  were  being  taken  to  collect  the  material  for  a  museum  of  industrial 
and  technical  education  from  contributors  to  the  children'^  exhibition,  and  a  place 
for  the  promised  collection,  must  be  found.  The  classes  assembled  in  the  house  No. 
54  East  Eleventh  street  had  grown  too  large  for  the  rooms  in  which  they  were  held, , 
and  it  was  clear  that  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  engrafting  the  system  ad- 
vanced by  the  association  on  the  present  system  of  general  education,  larger  classes 
must  be  gathered  together  than  had  heretofore  been  possible  with  the  limited  space  at 
the  command  of  the  association.  These  reasons  led  the  board  of  trustees  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  securing  a  suitable  building  for  the  offices  and  class  work  of  the  asso- 

*  Third  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association,  with  Prospectus 
of  the  proposed  Training  College.  April,  1§87,  No.  9  Uwversity  Place,  New  York 
City.    Pp.33," 
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elation.  Early  in  May  the  building,  No.  9  University  Place,  previously  occupied  by 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  board,  and  ex- 
amined to  ascertain  how  well  adapted  it  might  be  for  the  proposed  occupancy  of  the 
association.  It  was  found  to  contain  large,  well-Ughted  class  rooms,  a  pleasant  haU, 
and  a  room  which  had  been  the  library,  and  which  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  pro- 
posed museum.  A  building  better  suited  to  the  work  of  the  association,  provided 
certain  slight  alterations  and  repairs  were  made,  it  was  thought  could  not  be  found; 
and  on  the  30th  of  May  the  board  of  trustees  appointed  a  committee  to  consult  with 
the  trustees  of  the  seminary,  with  a  view  to  renting  the  building.  The  latter  agreed 
to  make  the  desired  alterations  and  repairs  and  to  lease  the  building  for  a  term  of 
eight  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  six  thousand  dollars.  This  offer  the  board  of 
trustees  accepted,  and  the  necessary  work  was  at  once  commenced.  Early  in  Octo- 
ber the  building  was  ready  for  occupancy.  During  the  summer  the  question  of 
equipment  had  been  discussed,  and  through  the  liberality  of  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees  and  others  interested  the  funds  necessary  to  thoroughly  equip  the  build- 
ing were  given. 

CLASSES. 

Upon  moving  into  the  new  building,  the  work  which  had  been  going  on  at  the 
Eleventh  street  house  was  transferred  hither;  arid  on  December  14,  the  day  of  the 
formal  opening,  there  were  two  classes  in  drawing,  one  in  carpentry,  one  in  sewing, 
one  in  cookery,  together  with  the  kindergarten  and  the  department  of  domestic  train- 
ing. To-day,  there  are  in  the  building  seven  classes  in  drawing,  six  classes  in  car- 
pentry, six  classes  in  sewing,  twelve  classes  in  cookery,  together  with  the  kinder- 
garten and  an  increased  number  of  young  women  in  the  domestic  training  depart- 
ment. The  total  number  of  pupils  that  had  come  under  the  instruction  of  the  asso- 
ciation during  last  year  was  1,904.  To-day  the  number  has  increased  to  4,383,  of 
which  number  2,991  pupils  liave  been  in  classes  outside  of  the  building  but  in- 
structed by  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  association.  The  registry  of  classes  held 
in  the  building  shows  an  enrolment  of  993  pupils,  and  400  children  were  taught 
during  the  summer  in  the  vacation  schools.  Of  the  993  pupils  under  instruction  in 
the  building,  65  have  been  teachers. 

These  figures  show  how  great  the  growth  in  the  number  of  pupils  has  been;  and 
as  the  number  has  increased,  so,  correspondingly,  has  the  quality  of  the  instruction 
improved.  While  the  practical  departments,  like  the  cooking  school,  the  sewing 
room  and  the  carpenter's  shop,  from  their  novelty,  attract  the'  largest  number  of 
applicants,  the  association  endeavors  to  emphasize  tiie  value  of  drawing,  and  insists 
upon  the  ability  to  sketch  an  object  readily,  to  make  working  drawings  with  exact- 
itude, ^d  to  lay  out  a  plan,  as  preliminary  to  all  the  practical  work.  Without  this 
ability,  the  practical  exercises  in  the  wood-working,  the  cooking,  and  sewing  depart- 
ments have  not  full  educational  value. 

Twenty-five  teachers  are,  or  have  been,  holding  classes  under  the  auspices  of  the 
association-in  different  parts  of  the  city— at  Yonkers,  Dobb's  Ferry,  Staten  Island, 
Hoboken,  Ogontz  Seminary,  Rochester,  Cleveland,  and  elsewhere — and,  through 
the  instrumentaUty  of  the  association,  industrial  drawing,  clay-modelling,  wood- 
carving,  carpentry  and  sewing  have  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  Ho- 
boken and  Staten  Island  with  a  fair  degree  of  success. 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  summer,  vacation  work  was  undertaken  in  the  tenement  districts  of 
the  city,  at  Staten  Island  and  Oyster  Bay. .  While  a  vacation  school  is  too  short- 
lived to  afford  valuable  educational  results,  the  benefit  is  obvious  of  substituting 
healthful  and  interesting  occupation  for  the  demoralizing  influences  to  which  the 
children  of  the  poor  are  subjected  during  the  long  vacation.    It  must  be  remem- 
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bered  that  in  these  schools  the  attendance  is  not  compulsory,  and  the  discipline  of 
the  ordinary:  school  impossible.  Something  finer  is  reached  where  boys  and  girls 
submit  cheerfully  to  necessary  restraint  for  the  sake  of  the  interest  which  the  work 
inspires.  In  the  three  schools  held  in  the  city  in  July  and  August,  over  four  hun- 
dred pupils  were  instructed  in  drawing,  modelling,  construction,  wood-car-ving, 
sewing  and  cooking. 

All  the  class  work  has  beefl  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  superintend- 
ent, Miss  H.  R.  Burns,  upon  whose  connection  with  the  association  the  board  of 
trustees  has  every  reason  to  congratulate  itself. 

COMMITTEES. 

At  the  Board  meeting  held  on  the  21st-of  October  the  general  conduct  of  the  work 
of  the  Association  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  committee,  which  took 
the  place  of  the  various  committees  of  last  year.  By  this  centralization  of.  author- 
ity, the  ease  and  celerity  with  which  the  work  could  be  accomplished  has  been 
greatly  increased. 

At  present,  the  standing  committees  are  as  foUow^:  Finance  committee,  execu- 
tive committee,  and  auditing  committee. 

LECTXnsES. 

■At  the  same  meetihg  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  it  was  determined  to  initiate  a  course 
of  free  lectures  on  the  subject  of  industrial  education  and  kindred  topics.  The  open- 
ing lecture  of  the  course  was  given  by  President  Oilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore.  The  otheirlectures  ^were  by  Samuel  T.  Button,  Superintendent  of 
public  schools.  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Thomas  W.  BalUet,  Superintendent  of  public 
schools,  Reading,  Pa.;  Norman  C.  Calkins,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  public 
schools.  New  York  City;  Dr.  Henry  H.  Belfield,  Director  of  the  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School;  WiUiam  N.  Barringer,  Superintendent  of  public  schools  in  New- 
ark, N.  J. ;  Col.  Francis^.  Parker,  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Illinois, 
and  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  the  Association.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  list  that  the  subject  has  been  presented  by  some  of  the  best  known  authorities  on 
educational  subjects  in  this  country. 

MUSEUM. 

Of  the  value  of  a  museum  illustrating  such  methods  of  manual  training  and  in- 
dustrial education  as  have  been  well  tried  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  and  such  a  col- 
lection as  that  which  has  been  formed  by  the  association  is  probably  unique.  There 
is,  in  such  an  exhibition,  a  veritable  object  lesson  in  Industrial  education  which  he 
who  runs  may  read.  Prom  it  the  eye  takes  in  at  a  glance  the  possibilities  resulting 
from  the  combination  of  manual  and  mental  exercise — how  they  supplement  and 
depend  upon  each  other. 

The  museum  comprises  at  present  some  twelve  separate  exhibits  of  drawing,  to- 
gether with  specimens  of  carpentry,  joinery,  lathe  and  forge  work,. representing 
the  Chicago  public  schools,  Worcester  High  School,  Montclair  public  schools,  New 
Haven  public  schools,  Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  College  of  City  of  New  York, 
Baltimore  Manual  Training  School,  Chicago  Manual  Training  School  and  the  Wo- 
man's Institute  of  Technical  Design.  Still  other  exhibits  are  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. 

LIBRARY. 

It  has  always  been  felt  that  the  library  was  by  no  means  such  a  one  as  the  asso- 
ciation ought  to  possess.  In  the  machinery  of  education,  a  library  should  play  an 
important  part.  There  is  much  more  literature  upon  the  subject,  to  which  students 
should  have  access,  than  is  comprehended  in  the  five  hundred  books  and  pamphlets 
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now  on  the  shelves  of  the  association,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  a  membei-  of 
the  board  of  tnistees  has  undertaken  to  put  the  library  in  a  condition  worthy  of  the 
association.  A  sum  sufficient  has  been  given  to  enable  the  board  of  ti-ustees  to  pur- 
chase not  only  the  standard  English  works,  but  to  have  translations  made  and  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  association  of  many  foreign  works,  which  should  be  put 
-before  students  and  the  public.  When  this  is  accomplished— and  it  will  take  time— 
the  association  will  be  in  possession  of  the  nucleus  of  a  most  valuable  reference  and 
circulating  library. 

STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  17th  of  December  a  fear  was  ex- 
pressed that  in  the  interest  for  the  work  at  the  new  building  the  associ3,tion  might 
lose  sight  of  its  wider  policy — which  was  the  creation  of  public  interest  and  beUef 
in  the  value  of  industrial  education.  There  was  danger  of  its  degenerating  into  a 
manual  training  school.  To  guard  agaijst  this  a  committee  was  appointed  to  out- 
line the  policy  of  the  association;  and  the  report  of  that  committee,  which  follows, 
has  been  called,  not  inaptly,  the  articles  of  faith  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  holds: 

I.  That  the  complete  development  of  aU  the  faculties  can  be  reached  only  through 
a  system  of  education  which  combines  the  training  found  in  the  usual  course  of  study 
with  the  elements  of  manual  training. 

II.  That  the  current  system  trains  the  memory  too  largely,  the  reasoning  powers 
less,  the  eye  and  hand  too  little. 

III.  That  industrial  training,  to  have  its  fullest  value,  must  be  an  integral  part  of 
general  education.  While  valuable  in  some  measure  alone,  it  is  alone  little  better 
than  manual  training  as  leading  to  the  learning  of  trades. 

IV.  That  it  is  not  the  aim  of  the  Association  to  teach  trades.  That  boys  and  gu-ls 
will,  if  educated  according  to  the  system  which  it  advocates,  be  better  able  to  take 
up  the  study  of  any  particular  trade,  it  recognizes  as  ^ne  of  the  results  of  the 
system.  It  is  the  development  of  all  the  faculties  which  it  holds  to  be  the  essential 
aim  of  the  systertf . 

V.  That  the  fact- is  generally  recognized  among  those  best  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  that  the  kindergarten  system  produces  the  best  results  with 
young  children.  The  Association  claims  that  the  system  which  combines  industrial 
training  with  the  usual  and  necessary  branches  is  nothing  more  than  a  development 
of  the  kindergarten  theory;  a  system  found  wise  for  young  children,  modified  and 
adapted  to  children  of  more  mature  growth. 

VI.  That  as  ohUdi-en,  wherever  found,  possess  the  same  faculties  and  develop 
the  same  characteristics,  this  system  should  be  introduced  into  all  classes  and  grades 
of  schools,  the  private  as  welj  as  the  public,  and  not  alone  in  the  primary  public 
schools,  but  in  all  those  of  more  advanced  grades. 

VII.  That  this  system  tends  to  the  development  of  certain  moral  quaUties  as  well 
as  J;o  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

VIII.  That  the  various  occupations  which  are  by  this  system  given  to  children 
render  study  less  irksome  than  any  system  can  in  which  the  exercise  of  the  faculty 
of  memory  is  alone  involved. 

IX.  That  there  exists  in  this  country  a  wide-spread  disinclination  for  manual 
labor  which  the  present  system  of  education  seems  powerless  to  overcome.  There- 
is  a  wide  range  of  occupations  which  boys  and  girls  might  with  advantage  enter 
were  it  not  that  they  are  prevented  from  so  doing  by  a  false  view  of  the  dignity  of 
labor.  The  Association  holds  that  one  of  the  results  of  this  system  of  education  will 
be  to  destroy  a  prejudice  which  in  a  measure  arises  from  a  %vant  of  familiarity  with 
hand  work. 
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X.  That  the  first  and  last  object  of  the  Association,  the  main  reason  for  its  ex- 
istence, is  the  creation  of  a  public  interest  in  thiiS  system  and  a  public  belief  in  its 
value. 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

During  the  winter  it  became  apparent  that,  while  the  Association  was  meeting 
with  no  small  success  in  its  efforts  to  spread  abroad  the  principles  which  it  advo- 
cates, it  was,  at  the  same  time,  creating  a  demand  for  trained  teachers,  to  meet 
which  there  was  an  inadequate  supply.  The  question  arose,  where  and  by  whom 
were  these  teachers  to  be  trained.  Manifestly,  this  training  should  and  must  be 
done  by  the  Association.  Here  was  a  wide  field  for  work;  and  the  board  of  trustees, 
recognizing  its  duty,  proceeded  to  organize  such  normal  classes  as  its  facilities  per- 
mitted it  to  undertake. 

This  was  no  sooner  done  than  it  became  evident  that  such  a  scheme  must  assume 
the  proportions  of  a  training  college,  needing  the  guidance  of  a  trained  and  expert 
educator.  A  president  must  be  found,  and  search  was  at  once  begun  for  the  right 
man  for  the  place.  And  this  man  the  Board  of  Trustees  believes  it  has  found  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  the  president-elect.  To  his  care  the  organ- 
ization and  guidance  of  the  proposed  training  college  will  be  given. 

The  interest  of  the  public  during  the  year  has  been  shown  by  the  large  number 
of  visitors  who  have  come  to  the  building,  not  only  from  among  the  people  of  New 
York,  but  from  many  other  cities.  The  lectures  have  been  well  attended,  and  vis- 
itors and  listeners  alike  have  shown  an  intelligent  interest  and  appreciation.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  building  remains,  as  it  always  must,  a  centre  of  informa- 
tion— a  headquarters  for  influence  and  work. 

It  is  intended  to  organize  a  model  school  in  connection  with  the  proposed  train- 
ing college.  In  fact,  a  college  aiming  to  train  teachers  could  not  exist  without  such 
a  school  in  connection  with  it.     It  is  a  necessary  concomitant. 

In  this  model  school  the  training  which  the  Association  advocates  will  be  given; 
here  the  new  system,  which  combines  the  old  and  the  new,  will  be  taught;  and  the 
Association  hopes  to  have  in  it  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  belief  which  it  strives 
to  propagate. 

From  this  brief  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  year  it  must  be  evident 
to  ^ery  one  that  the  Association  has  gone  forward  in  its  work  with  giant  strides; 
and,  if  the  past  is  any  guaranty  of  the  future,  it  may  be  contemplated  with  entire 
and  assured  confidence. 

WILLIAM  A.  POTTER-, 

'  Secretary. 
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The  following  is  the  Treasurer's  account,  which  emphasizes  the 
wonderful  growth  in  the  resources  of  the  Association,  which  have 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  great  increase  in  expenditures: 

Industrial  Education  Association  in  account  with  John  S.  Bussing,  Treasurer. 
Dr.  Cr. 


1886. 
Apr.   1. 


Cashonhand $646.36 

Loan  to  children's  exhibition 

committee  returned 1,036.25 

Annual  subscriptions 913. 00 

Donations 2r,641.00 

House  account,  income  from 

rentals,etc 4,608.85 

Class    account,   returns    tor 

services  of  teachers 3,864.45 


38,703.81 


1887. 
Apr.  1.    Balance  in  bank  . 


698.43 


1887. 
Mar.  31. 


Vacation  .ichools J615. 92 

Bent  account 4,278. 18 

Equipment  account 5, 186. 44 

Repairs 249.97 

Office  expenses,  (including 
salary    of    secretary    and 

printing) 2,258.04 

House  account 7, 449. 53 

Class  account  (including  salary 
of  superintendent  and  serr- 

iees  of  teachers) 5,967.30 

Deposit  in  U.  S.  Trust  Com- 
pany to  credit  of  the  asso- 
ciation    12, 000. 00 

Balance  in  Mechanics'  Bank . .        698. 43 


38,702.81 


JOHN  S.  BUSSING,  Treasurer. 
Certificate  of  deposit.  No.  A,  48223,  in  V.  S.  Trust  Company. 

Audited  and  found  correct |  MELBERT  "a  CAET. 

E.  and  O.  E. 
April  15,  1887. 

The  following  is  the  prospectus  of  the  training  college  to  which 
he  refers: 


Prospectus  of  the  Proposed  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

The  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  is  to  be  founded  to  give  systematic  instruc- 
tion to  persons  desirous  of  entering  on  the  profession  of  teaching.  For  the  present  at 
least  the  instruction  given  will  be  almost  whoUy  confined  to  those  hitherto  neglected 
factors  in  education  which  may  be  included  under  the  name  of  industrial  training. 
Both  male  and  female  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  college. 

Efficient  and  practical  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  industrial  education 
will  be  given  by  a  competent  corps  of  insti-uctors,  under  whose  dii'ection  and  criti- 
cism students  will  also  teach  the  pupils  of  the  mod?l  school. 

requirements  for  admission. 

As  a  general  rule  no  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  college  until  he  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  In  special  cases  this  requirement  may  be  sus- 
pended by  vote  of  the  faculty. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  pass  an  approved  examination  in  the 
following  subjects: 

Arithmetic.— PriioB  and  composite  numbers,  greatest  common  divisor,  least  com- 
mon multiple,  denominate  numbers,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  percentage, 
simple  and  compound  interest,  discount,  alligation,  square  and  cube  root,  compound 
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numbers,  and  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures.  The  books  o£  Peclf, 
Wentworth  and  Hill  or  Greenleaf  ai-e  recommended. 

Plane  geometry. — As  much  as  is  contained  in  the  first  five  books  of  Davies'  Le- 
gendre. 

English. — Parts  of  speech,  inflection,  parsing  and  false  syntax.  Also,  penman- 
ship and  orthography.  The  grammars  of  Swinton,  Whitney,  Brown  or  Greene  are 
recommended. 

History. — Anderson's  or  Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States,  or  its  equiva- 
lent. 

Composition. — Each  applicant  will  be  required  to  write  a  composition  covering 
at  least  one  sheet  of  foolscap  paper  on  some  subject  to  be  given  out  at  the  time  of 
the  examination. 

Equivalent  books  to  those  named  above  may  be  offered  by  the  appUcant. 

Any  student  admitted  conditionally  must  satisfy  his  conditions  before  December 
1st,  unless  excused  by  vote  of  faculty. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Special  students  are  received  and  permitted  to  select  such  com'ses  as  they  may 
choose  and  be  found  qualified  to  enter  upon. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  regular  course  of  study  is  as  follows: 

Formate  students. — History  and  science  of  education,  two  hours  a  week;  mechan- 
ical drawing  and  wood-working,  four  hours  a  week;  modelling  and  industrial  art, 
three  hours  a  week. 

For  female  students. — History  and  science  of  education,  two  hom-s  a  week;  me- 
chanical drawing  and  wood- working,  three  hours  a  week;  modelling  and  industrial 
art,  three  hours  a  week;  domestic  science,  five  hours  a  week. 

Students  will  also  be  required  to  teach,  imder  supervision,  in  the  model  school, 
and  to  attend  various  courses  of  lectm-es  on  educational,  scientific  and  literary  sub- 
jects that  vsTll  be  arranged  for.  Certain  courses  of  instruction  and  lectures  in  other 
colleges  in  New  York  City  will  also  be  open  to  the  students. 

TUITION  FEES. 

The  terms  for  tuition  for  the  full  year's  coui-se  are  |60.  The  terms  for  special 
and  pai-tial  courses  will  be  made  known  on  application.  A  limited  number  of 
scholarships  have  been  established  to  aid  deserving  students. 

DORMITORY  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  college  will  have  dormitory  accommodation  for  twenty-five  female  students, 
and  the  room  rent  varies  from  $120  to  $150  for  the  scholastic  year.  Board ,  lodging, 
and  washing  will  also  be  furnished  to  a  limited  number  of  female  students  for  $350 
for  the  scholastic  year., 

SCHOLASTIC  TEEMS. 

The  first  term  of  the  regular  course  of  study  commences  on  the  third  Tlmrsday 
in  September  and  ends  on  the  third  (or  fourth)  Thursday  in  December.  The  second 
term  begins  on  the  first  (or  second)  Tuesday  in  January  and  ends  on  the  Thursday 
before  Easter. 

The  third  term  begins  the  Wednesday  after  Easter  and  ends  on  tlie  third  Wed- 
nesday in  Jime. 

AH  scholastic  exercises  are  suspended  on  Tlianksgiving  Day,  Wasliington's  Birth- 
day, Ash  Wednesday,  on  public  hoUdays  established  by  law,  and  on  such  days  in 
each  year  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  civil  authority. 
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The  entrance  examinatSon  for  1887  will  be  held  in  the  College  building,  No.  » 
Univei-sity  Place,  on  Tuesday,  September  13th,  at  9.30  A.  M. 
AppUcation  for  admission  to  the  college  must  be  made  to 

H.  E.  BUENS,  Superintendent, 

9  University  Place,  New  York  City. 

Officers  of  instruction  and  government.— 'Nich.olaa  Murray  Butler,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
President,  Professor  of  the  History  and  Institutes  of  Education;  Helen  E.  Burns,  Su- 
perintendent and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  Charles  E.  Eichards,  Professor  of  Mechan- 
ical Drawing  and  Wood- Working;  Julia  H.  Oakley,  Professor  of  Domestic  Science; 
■ ,  Professor  of  Industrial  Art. 

Instructors  in  tlie  model  school. ,  grammar  grade; > 

primary  grade; ,  kindergarten. 

The  report  shows  a  list  of  46  "active  members,"  91  "  associate  mem- 
bers," 19  "corresponding  members,"  and  30  "honorary  members." 
Among  the  names  o"{  new  "honorary  members"  are  those  of  Presi- 
dent Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  President  Walker, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  list  of  donors  shows  eleven  gifts,  each  of -$1,000  and  over,  one 
of  which,  by  Mrs.  George  W.  Vanderbilt,  was  for  $10,000.  It  will 
also  be  noticed  in  the  reference  to  the  library  in  the  report  that  the 
number  of  volumes  has  nearly  doubled  since  the  report  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Trustees  and  Officers  for  1887-88: 

Industrial  Education  Association, 

[No.  9  University  Place,  New  York.] 

Trustees,  1887-88.— Mr.  Nathaniel  A.  Prentiss,  Chairman;  Mr.  M.  Dwight  CoUier, 
Vice-Chairman;  Mr.  William  A.  Potter,  Secretary;  Gen.  Alexander  S.  Webb,  Mr. 
Melbert  B.  Cary,  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Bryson,'  Mrs.  WiUiam  T, 
Blodgett,  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Mr.  William  F.  Bridge,  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge.  Mr. 
■Charles  E.  Merrill,  Prof.  J.  H.  Van  Ami-inge,  Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown,  Mr.  George  W. 
Vanderbilt. 

OFFICERS  AND  STANDING  COMMITTEES,   1887-88. 

Officers. — Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President;  Mr.  Melbert  B.  Cary,  Treasurer; 
Mr.  William  A.  Potter,  Secretary;  Miss  H.  E,  Burns,  Superintendent. 

Exeewtive  Committee. — Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  Chairman;  Mr.  Charles  E.  Merrill, 
Mr.  E.  Monroe  Smith,  Miss  Katharine  Van  Nest,  Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown,  Mrs.  Peter 
M.  Bryson,  Mr.  William  A.  Potter. 

Fitlance  Committee. — Mr.  William  F.  Bridge,  Chairman;  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Dodge, 
Mr.  M.  Dwight  Collier,  Gen.  Alexander  S.  Webb,  Miss  S.  Edwina  Brown. 

Auditing  Committee. — Mr.  John  S.  Bussing,  Mr.  Walter  Howe,  Mr.  James  W- 
■Pinchot. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  A.  Prentiss,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Mr.  Melbert  B.  Gary, 
«a5  efflcio  members  of  all  standing  committees. 

A  more  recent  statement  of  the  development  and  work  of  the 
Association  was  made  by  the  President,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
in  an  address  delivered  in  Baltimore,  November  1,  1887,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made  in  the  brief  account  of  the  organ- 
ization of  a  similar  s^iSf^,^?,  gj^ajj^^^Jslf^^ante,  pp.  180-6). 
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Dr.  Butler,  on  that  occasion,  summed  up  the  past  work  and  present 
plaiis  of  the  association.     He  said,  in  the  course  of  his  address: 

The  association  has  had  under  instruction  4,383  pupils,  2,991  of  whom  have  fcsea 

members  o(  classes  held  outside  of  the  building,  but  instructed  by  teachers  in  tte 

employ  of  the  association.     Over  -fOO  pupils  were  enrolled  in  vacation  classes  heM 

in  July  and  August  last.     A  course  of  pubUc  lectures  was  given  and  attracted 

much  attention. 

*  *  *  »  »  *  * 

A  museum  had  been  opened,  which  served  as  an  object  lesson  in  industrial  edu- 
cation. It  is  always  open  to  visitors,  and  many  teachers  and  other  interested  per- 
sons visited  it  daily.  From  it  the  eye  takes  in  at  a  glance  the  possibilities  resulting- 
from  the  combination  of  manual  and  mental  exercises,  and  sees  how  they  supple- 
ment and  depend  upon  each  other. 

PROPOSED  TRAININGt  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

During  the  winter  of  1886-'87  the  managers  of  the  association  had  been  consid- 
ering the  establishment  of  a  pedagogium  or  training  college  for  teachers.  This 
was  finally  decided  upon,  and  the  present  president  of  the  association  was  elected 
and  instructed  to  organize  such  a  training  college.  He  was  also  chosen  to  the  pres- 
idency of  the  college,  and  to  hold  in  it  the  professorship  of  the  liistory  and  insti- 
tutes of  education.  Since  the  report  of  last  spring,  in  wliich  all  thes6  facts  are  em- 
bodied, was  issued,  great  advances  have  been  made  and  the  plans  there  outlined 
have  been  put  into  successful  operation.  The  training  college,  which  in  its  first 
class  has  16  regular  and  23  special  students,  is  not  a  normal  school,  in  which  ele- 
mentary education  and  special  training  are  combined.  But,  like  the  law  or  medi- 
cal school,  this  training  college  demands  as  qualification  for  entrance  the  possession 
by  the  candidate  of  a  good  general  education.  The  college  course  lasts  two  years 
and  is  special  and  technical.  It  aims  to  give  the  prospective  teacher  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  its  processes  and  powers  and  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  education,  and  practical  instruction  in  didactics  or  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. 

The  law  school  has  its  new  moot  courts  and  the  medical  college  its  dissecting- 
room,  in  which  the  pupU  combines  practical  work  with  his  theoretical  instruction. 
The  New  York  Training  College  secures  this  practical  work  for  its  pupils  in  the 
model  school,  which  was  instituted  in  connection  with  the  college.  In  this  school  the 
college  student  gets  an  acquaintance  with  the  practical  details  of  school-room  work 
and  an  insight  into  child  character.  The  curriculum  of  this  model  school  is  that 
which  the  association  advocates  for  all  schools.  Its  lowest  grade  is  a  kindergarten, 
and  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  manual  training  takes  its  place  side  by 
side  with  the  three  R's,  and  instruction  in  geography,  history  and  elementary 
science.  Normal  classes  are  also  held  in  order  to  train  teachers  in  drawing,  model- 
ling, carpentry,  sewing,  cooking,  etc.  This  is  necessary,  because  one  of  the  gi-eat- 
est  obstacles  to  the  general  adoption  of  industrial  education  is  found  to  be*he  la»k 
of  trained  teachers  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  branches  advocated. 

FREE  LIBRARY,  MUSEUM,  READINGJ-ROOM  AND  LECTURES. 

An  educational  library,  a.  reading-room,  the  museum  and  a  public  lecture  course 
are  all  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  institution.  All  of  these  are 
free  to  those  who  wish  to  use,  and  the  lectures,  which  are  given  twice  each  week, 
attract  large  audiences  of  interested  teachers.  A  large  correspondence  is  carried  on 
with  boards  of  education,  superintendents  of  instruction  and  others,  with  a  view 
to  interest  them  in  industrial  education,  and  informing  them  about  it.  Our  associ- 
ation is  now  prepared  to  furnish  the  outlines  of  an  elementary  course  in  wood- 
working, an  elementary  course  in  sewing,  and  three  courses  in  cooking.  Other 
syllabuses  are  being  prepai@[^j5lj^^igil^j^gjt§[g  j|i^f®few  weeks. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  pubJication  of  leaflets,  giving  information  on  scientific  points  concerning 
■which  questions  are  continually  asked,  has  been  begun,  and  leaflet  number  one  is 
now  in  the  press.  Early  in  1888  the  first  of  a  series  of  educational  monographs 
will  appear  bearing  the  association's  imprint.  .  Among  the  contributors  to  these 
monographs  will  be  the  most  distinguished  educators,  both  of  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  the  aim  of  the  series  wUl  be  to  diffuse  sound  information  on  educa-  - 
ional  topics  in  an  inexpensive  form. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report. 

The  latest  official  information  of  the  work  of  this  progressive  As- 
sociation is  given  in  the  President's  Report  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1888,  under  date  of  May  4,  1888.*    He  says: 

TO  THE  BOAKD  OP  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION! 

The  President  respectfully  presents  the  following  report  upon  the  work  of  the 
Association  during  the  past  year:  *  *  *  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  organ- 
ization founded  as  a  philanthropic  enterprise  has  become  a  great  educational  force, 
and  has  changed  its  platform  of  humanitarianism  for  one  of  purely  educational 
reform  and  advancement.  In  so  doing  it  has  only  followed  the  analogy  of  educa- 
tional progress  in  many  quarters.  In  England  popular  education,  so  far  as  such  a 
thing  existed,  was  nothing  more  than  a  public  charity  until  1870.  In  that  year  the 
passage  of  Mr.  Forster's  great  Elementary  Education  Act  raised  it  to  the  plane  of  a 
public  duty.  Half  a  century  ago  all  the  free  schools  that  New  York  City  possessed 
were  those  of  the  various  religious  organizations  and  those  of  the  Free  School 
Society.  To-day  the  system  of  pubUo  education  in  this  city  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant departments  of  the  mimicipal  government.  These  illustrations  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely.  They  indicate  that  a  science  of  education  has  been  slowly 
evolving,  and  that  it  is  differentiated  from  philanthropy  and  from  charity,  as  well 
as  from  theology  and  economics.  Unfortunately  the  Administration  of  public  edu- 
cation is  not  yet  wholly  differentiated  from  the  art  of  pohtics. 

The  recognition  of  education  as  a  science  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  civilization, 
but  the  importance  of  this  advance  is  unquestionably  less  apparent  to  those  who 
make  it  than  it  wiU  be  in  years  to  come  to  those  who  will  write  the  history  of  its 
making.  The  recognition  of  education  as  a  science  means  the  study  of  the  child 
and  the  study  of  the  child's  environment.  It  means  the  putting  away  of  whims 
and  fancies  and  the  gradual  displacement  of  crude  theories  and  imperfect  methods. 
It  makes  rational  advance  possible.  The  Industrial  Education  Association  has  taken 
its  stand  Upon  this  platform.  It  believes  that  education  is  the  training  of  the  child 
for  life,  and  that  as  our  knowledge  of  the  child  increases  and  the  conditions  of  life 
change,  the  means  of  education  must  be  adapted  to  this  knowledge  find  to  these 
coftditions.  It  views  education  as  not  stationary,  but  progressive,  and  holds  that 
any  enduring  advance  must  be  the  product,  not  of  revolution  but  of  evolution. 

Reference  is  made  to  a  former  report  in  which  the  principle  was 
announced  that  Industrial  training  to  have  its  fullest  value  must  be 
an  integral  part  of  general  education.  Commenting  on  this.  President 
Butler  says: 

*  *  *  If  manual  training  is  technical  training,  if  it  is  only  a  passing  fancy,  then 
the  claim  -Which  we  make  for  manual  training  as  a  factor  in  common  school  edu- 

*  Annual  Eeports  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Industi-ial  Education  As- 
sociation made  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  May  4,  1888,  New  York;  printed  for  the 
Industrial  Education  Asso(Jtjjig^^gpg)y  ^cFSsoft® 
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cation  is  ill-founded.  It  is  because  manual  training  is  mental  training,  because  it 
supplies  a  general  and  not  a  mere  local  need,  and  because  it  is  founded  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  child's  mind  and  its  capacities,  that  the  work  of  this  Association  is  jus- 
tified and  will  be  successful. 

He  tlien  proceeds  at  some  length  to  describe  aaid  define  the  classes 
of  work  undertaken  by  the  Association: 

The  work  of  the  Association  is  sharply  divided  into  two  parts.  One  branch  of 
our  work  is  concerned  with  the  creation  of  a  pubUc  interest  in  manual  training  as 
an  intellectual  discipline,  and  involves  the  publication  of  information  bearing  on 
the  subject.  Under  this  head  I  class  the  publications  of  the  Association,  the  lec- 
tures and  arguments  delivered  by  its  oflacers,  and  the  very  extensive  correspondence 
which  is  carried  on  at  an  enormous  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  with  educators 
in  all  parts  of  this  country  and  of  Europe. 

So  great  have  been  the  demands  for  all  kinds  of  educational  infor- 
mation that  a  number  of  foreign  corresponding  members,  to  whom 
inquiries  can  be  referred,  have  been  appointed. 

*  *  *  The  f  ollovnng  gentlemen  have  already  signified  their  acceptance  of  corres- 
ponding membership:  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  of  London;  Oscar  Browning,  M.  A.,  of 
Kings  College,  Cambridge;  John  Frederick  Heyes,  Esq.,  of  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford; Prof.  A.  Saliois,  of  Paris;  Robert  Seidel,  of  Mollis,  Switzerland;  Prof.  A. 
Sluys,  of  Brussels;  Dr.  E.  Hannak,  of  Vienna,  and  Dr.  Otto  Salomon,  of  Naas, 
Sweden. 

The  publication  beginning  in  November,  1887,  of  Edncational  Leaf- 
lets, of  which  fourteen  had  been  issued,  is  recorded,  as  also  the 
issue  in  January,  1888,  of  the  first  of  a  proposed  bi-monthly  series 
of  Educational  Monographs,  to  be  written  by  leading  educationists. 
Of  these  he  says: 

The  opening  numbers  of  the  series  contributed  by  President  GUman,  of  Balti- 
more; Dr.  Belfield,  of  Chicago,  and  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  of  London,  have  been  very 
favorably  received  by  the  press,  and  we  are  justified  in  behoving  that  the  series  wiU 
be  well  supported. 

The  President  and  other  Officers  of  the  Association  have  delivered 
addresses  in  several  places.  The  President  has  spoken  officially  in 
a  large  number  of  leading  cities  and  before  educational  bodies  and 
associations.  One  of  them,  the  admirable  paper  read  by  President 
Butler  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Teacher's  Association  in  Washington,  March,  1888,  is  given  in  one 
of  the  appendices  to  this  volume.* 

The  second  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Association  is  the  strictly  educational.  ^It 
consists  of  three  parts  :  The  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  the  Model  School, 
and  the  special  classes. 

In  the  account  of  The  Training  College  for  Teachers,  the  present 
condition  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  country  is  discussed,  and 
the  College  of  the  Association  diiBferentiated  from  them.  Of  the 
work  of  the -college  the  President  says: 

The  Training  College  which  this  Association  has  founded  is  a  strictly  professional 
school.     The  course  of  study  is  two  years  in  length,  and- is  designed  solely  to  train 

*See  Appendix  L,  vn  (a) — "  How  and  to  what  extent  can  Manual  Training  bo 
engrafted  on  our  public  ^f)^Med  by  Microsoft® 
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broad-minded,  cultured,  professionally  trained  teachers.  It  is  based  on  pyschology, 
and  includes  also  the  history  and  science  of  education,  methods  of  teaching,  in- 
cluding the  subjects  included  in  the  term  manual  training,  observation  and  practice 
in  the  model  school,  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Kindergarten,  natural  science, 
including  the  construction  of  simple  illustrative  apparatus  and  history.  The  two 
subjects  last  mentioned  are  included  because  of  their  value  as  part  of  a  teacher's 
equipment.  The  comprehension  of  the  course  of  history  and  its  philosophy  will 
give  to  the  teacher  that  imaginative  insight  and  readiness  in  illustration  which  is 
so  valuable  in  training  the  child's  mind. 

No  academic  instruction  is  given  at  the  College.  Candidates  for  admission  are 
required  to  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  to  present  certificates  of  gradu- 
ation from  an  approved  high  school  or  academy.  Graduates  of  normal  schools  and 
of  colleges  are  admitted  without  examination.  All  other  applicants  are  rigidly  ex- 
amined in  arithmetic,  plain  geometry,  history,  geography,  elementary  scienceand 
English.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  add  free-hand  drawing  to  these  requirements, 
in  order  to  emphasize  its  importance  as  a  school  subject. 

On  March  15, 1888,  when  the  catalogue  of  the  current  year  was  issued,  there  were 
18  students  in  the  junior  class  of  the  Training  College  and  86  were  enrolled  as  special 
students  and  pursuing  special  courses.  Of  the  104  but  8  were  men.  It  is  safe  to 
predict  that  the  number  of  male  students  will  increase  largely  as  it  becomes  gen- 
erally known  how  great  is  the  demand  for  trained  men  to  introduce  and  supervise 
manual  training  for  boys. 

The  experiment  of  teaching  light  wood  working  to  girls,  success- 
fully begun  some  years  since  by  Professor  Hagar  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Salem,  Mass.,  has  been  repeated  here  with  like  success. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  perhaps  novel  results  of  the  year's  experience 
has  been  the  demonstrated  ability  of  the  female  students  to  use  wood  working 
tools.  The  professor  in  charge  of  that  work  says  in  his  report:  "  The  work  of  the 
students  in  the  wood  working  shop  has  been  somewhat  of  a  revelation.  The  readi- 
ness with  which  the  tools  have  been  handled  and  the  skiU  acquired  in  their  use 
have  been  surprising,  while  the  accuracy  of  the  results  would  seem  to  prove  that  the 
training  is  as  suitable  for  girls  as  for  boys."  During  the  second  and  third  terms  the 
students  of  the  training  college  have  taught  large  classes  of  children,  and  have  so 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  practical  experience  as  teachers. 

The  growth  of  the  college  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  of 
'the  change  in  and  additions  to  the  force  of  instructors: 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  college  must  receive  two  additions  before  a  second  year's 
work  is  entered  upon :  a  professor  of  natural  science  and  professor  of  history  and 
methods  of  teaching.  These  appointments  have  already  been  authorized  and  will 
shortly  be  made.  On  April  37, 1887,  Miss  Julia  H.  Oakley  was  chosen  professor  of  do- 
mestic economy,  and  Mr.  Charles  R.  Richards,  professor  of  mechanical  drawing  and 
wood  working.  In  June,  1887,  Miss  Angeline  Brooks  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  Kindergarten,  and  Mrs  Hannah  Johnson  Carter,  professor 
of  industrial  art.  All  of  these  appointments  are  made  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  On  April  14th,  1887,  Miss  H.  R.  Bums,  superintendent  of  class  work, 
resigned  her  position.  Appreciating  the  value  of  Miss  Burns'  services,  and  knowing 
how  helpful  her  energy  and  ability  had  been  in  the  past,  the  board  hesitated  to  accept 
the  resignation.  In  October,  however.  Miss  Burns  insisted  on  its  acceptance  and 
withdrew  from  the  work  of  the  Association.  The  vacancy  thus  created  remained 
unfilled  until  December  22d,  when  the  oflace  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  was  created  and 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Tyler,  of  Plainfietd,  N.  J. ,  chosen  to  the  position.  In  view  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  work'assistants  have  been  asked  for  in  several  departments. 
One  has  ah-eady  been  appointed  in  the  wood  working  department,  and  an  applica- 
tion for  an  assistant  in  the  Kindergarten  is  pending. 
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As  in  other  normal  schools,  the  college  has  a  model  school  at- 
tachedj  opportunity  was  also  given  to  public  school  children  to  comfy 
each  day  at  3.30  P.  M.  for  free  instruction— 

In.  sewing,  domestic  economy,   industrial    art,  and   wood  working.     *     *    * 
Over  3,400  children  applied  for  these  privilege«,  but  lack  of  room  compelled  us  toj 
^  turn  away  over  1,000,  and  only  about  1,400  were  received. 

These  decreased  from  various  causes  till  in  March  only  508  attended. , 
Of  this  number,  116  were  instructed  in  sewing,  167  in  domestic  economy,  142  in 
industrial  art,  83  in  wood  working.  The  mere  presence  of  these  large  bodies  of 
children  after  school  hoxirs  and  without  any  inducement  or  hope  of  reward  is  suf-  • 
flcient  comment  on  the  statement  sometimes  thoughtlessly  made  that  the  children 
do  not  like  nor  need  manual  training.  It  would  be  interesting  could  we  learn  from 
the  parents  or  teachers  of  these  children,  what  efiEect,  if  any,  their  manual  training; 
has  had  upon  them.     It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  such  information  is  unobtainable. . 

A  number  of  extra  classes  have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of 

X  reaching  as  many  school  teachers  and  students  as  possible.     In  all,. 

thirty-three  such  classes  were  held,  attended  by  930  pupils.     The. 

"summary"  given  in  the  catalogue*  shows  a  grand  total,  including. 

officers  and  students,  of  1,689. 

The  usual  lectures  were  given  from  October  to  June.  A  refer- 
ence library  of  a  thousand  volumes  has  been  given  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the'  board  of  trustees. 

The  president  eloquently  recites  the  rapid  ■  progress  of  manual 
training: 

During  the  year,  Albany,  Newburgh,  Paterson,  Detroit  and  Saint  Paul,  among 
the  larger  cities,  have  introduced  manual  training.  The  leaflets  pubhshed  by  this 
Association  have  recorded  the  facts  concerning  these  cities  and  may  be  referred 
to  for  fuller  information. 

He  briefly  recounts  the  action  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  action  of  the  Legislatures  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,. 
Maryland,  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  appointment,  by  the  Department- 
of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association,  at  the 
meeting  held  in  Washington  in  February,  1888,  of  a  special  commit- 
tee on  the  subject. 

THE   COURSE  OF   FREE   PUBLIC   LECTURES. 

The  free  public  lectures  began  October  18,  1887,  and  are  "to  con- 
tinue till  June  1,  1888,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons  of  each 
week  at  4  o'clock.  The  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  hall  of  the 
Association's  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  No.  9  University 
Piace."  A  schedule  of  the  lectures,  giving  the  topics  and  the  names 
of  the  lecturers,  is  issued. 

From  one  to  five  lectures  are  given  by  each  lecturer.     The  list  in-, ' 
eludes  the  names  of  many  well-known  educators,  and  of  some  of 
those  who  have  been  particularly  connected  with  the  movement  for 
industrial  and  for  manual  training. 

Among  those  are  the  names  of  Assistant  Superintendent  N.  A. 

*  Industrial  Education  Association— College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  Circular 
of  Information,  1888.    Pp.  33. 
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Calkins,  of  New  York  City;  Superintendent  Barringer,  of-  Newark, 
N".  J. ;  Superintendent  C.  E.  Meliney,  of  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  Profes- 
sors Ware  and  Peck,  of  Columbia  College,  and  Messrs.  George  H. 
Baker,  a.  m.,  W.  A.  Carpenter,  ph.  d.,  D.  K.  Dodge,  ph.  d.,  Wm. 
A.  Dunning,  ph.  d.,  instructors  in  Columbia  College;  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  H.  M.  McCracken,  ph.  d.,  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  - 
New  York;  Prof.  Charles  R.  Richards,  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Drawing  and  Wood- Working;  Arthur  W.  Tyler,  A.  M.,  Librarian; 
Miss  Angelina  Brooks,  Professor  of  Kindergarten  Methods;  Mrs. 
Hannah  J.  Carter,  Professor  of  Industrial  Art  in  the  College  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers;  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond,  of  New  York  City; 
Professor  H.  M.  Leipsiger,  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute  of  New 
York  City;  Professor  Walter  S.  Perry,  formerly  Director  of  Draw- 
ing in  Worcester,  Mass.,  now  Director  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Principal  Wm.  M.  Gififin,  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Training 
School;  Principal  B.  C.  Gregory,  Washington  Street  School,  Newark, 
N.  J. ;  Principal  J.  A,  Reinhart,  ph.  d.  ,  High  and  Training  School,  Pat- 
erson, N.  J. ;  Miss  L.  E.  Fay,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  Mrs.  Mary  H.-  Peabody;  A.  W.  Edson,  Esq.,  Agent  of  tlie 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education;  Professor  W.  O.  Atwater, 
of  Wesleyan  University;  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  Cook  County  (111.) 
Normal  School;  Charles  H.  Ham,  Esq.,.  of  Chicago,  111.;  Charles 
Barnard,  Esq.,  of  the  Chautauqua  Town  and  Country  Club;  Mr. 
Stanton  Coit,  ph.  d.  ;  Dr.  Jerome  Allen,  editor  of  the  School  Journal; 
Theodore  F.  Seward,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Musical  Reform;  Mr.  T. 
O'Conor  Sloane,  ph.  d.,  of  the  Scientific  American. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

•  In  pursuance  of  its  plan  of  disseminating  information  concerning 
industrial  education,  the  Association  began,  November  1 , 1'SS?,  to  issue 
■  'Educational  Leaflets."  These  are  sold  at  one  cent  each,  or  fifty 
cents  a  hundred;    fifty  cents  will   entitle   a  subscriber  to  receive 

■  promptly  all  issued  for  one  year.  The  following  are  announced: 
1,  The  Argument  for  Manual  Training;  3,  Public  Edvication  in  Ger^ 
many;  3,  The  Albany  Report  on  Manual  Training;  4,  Manual  Train- 
ing in  Springfield,  Mass.  A  prospectus  is  also  issued  of  a  series  of  pro- 
posed "  Educational  Monographs  "  to  be  published  during  1888.  These 
are  to  contain  from  twenty-four  to  sixty  pages,  and  to  treat  concisely 
all  educational  questions;  particularly  those  relating  to  the  manual 
training  movement.     They  will  be  in  pamphlet  form,  and  six  num- 

.  bers  a  year  are  promised;  subscription  price,  one  dollar  a  year.  The 
authors,  as  announced,  are  to  be  President  D.  C.  Gilman,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  who  begins  the  series  with  "A  Plea  for  the 
Training  of  the  Hand;"  Charles  H,  Ham,  of  Chicago;  Sir  Philip 
Magnus,  of  London;  Oscar  Browning,  m.  a.,  of  Kings  College,  Cam- 
bridge, England;  Dr.  Edward  Channing,  of  Harvard  College;  Prof. 
George  H.  Howison,  of  the  University  of  Calif  oi-nia;  Mrs.  Constance 
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Jones;  Prof.  L.  W.  Spring,  of  Williams  College,  and  Prof.  W.  H. 
Payne,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.* 

In  addition  to  the  official  publications  of  the  Industrial  Education 
Association,  and  its  predecessor,  the  Kitchen  Garden  Association,  a 
knowledge  of  the  work  undertaken  by  these  interesting  societies  has 
been  widely  extended  by  means  of  illustrated  and  literary  articles, 
in  various  publications.  "How  Fraulein  Mina  Schmidt  goes  to 
school"  (and  learns  there  to  cook)  was  charmingly  told  in  the  Sep- 
tember (1884:)  number  of  St.  Nicholas:  as,  likewise,  in  the  April  (1885) 
number  of  the  same  magazine,  the  story  of  '"The  Boys'  Club"  held 
in  the  old  home  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  No.  125  St.  Mark's  Place, 
was  given  by  the  same  writer,  Mr.  Charles  Barnard,  himself  an 
active  member  of  both  associations.  The  National  Baptist,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, gavQ  an  account  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  classed,  and,  in 
June  (1887).  Science  published  an  interesting  account  of  The  In- 
dustrial Education  Association. 

"The  Boys'  Club." 

The  Report  of  the  Boys'  Club  for  1886  is  a  very  suggestive  pam- 
phlet, well  worthy  the  attention  of  aU  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  poor  boys  of  city  streets.  The  club  is  supported  by  gifts  aggre- 
gating over  ^1,400  for  the  year  ending  October  31, 1886,-  and  offers 
to  these  poor  boys  innocent  and  instructive  amusement  and  occupa- 
tion, and  a  comfortable  refuge  from  the  streets,  with  the  charm  of 
companionship.  It  is  open  every  evening  except  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. It  is  a  foster  child,  as  it  were,  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  Associ- 
ation, not  as  direct  in  lineage  as  the  "Cooking  Garden,"  as  the 
method  of  instruction  for  elementary  cooking  classes  that  have 
grown  out  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  experience  is  called,  but  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  same  spirit  and  desire  of  helping  the  children  to  better 
lives  than  had  otherwise  been  possible;  of  infusing  into  their  dark- 
ened days  the  sunshine  of  happiness. 

THE   INSTITUTIONS  WHICH  HAVE   SPRUNG  PROM  THE  WILSON  MISSION. 

What  a  band  of  instrumentalities  for  good,  in  ways  the  early 
founders  of  the  Wilson  Mission  could  hardly  have  imagined,  have 
sprung  from,  and"  grown  up  around,  that  practical  experiment  of 
an  industrial  school  for  girls  begun  by  those  good  Christian 
women  in  1854;  not  unlike,  with  these  clustering  schools  and  "Asso- 
ciations," to  Milton's  description  of  the  Banyan  tree,  the  "Indian 
Fig,"  which: 

In  Msdabar  or  Deccan  spreads  her  arms 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  shade 
High  overarch'd,  and  echoing  walks  between. 

*For  the  various  publications,  the  Registrar  of  the  College  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers,  No.  9  UmversitrTHacepNe|«i^,-%sit-Cka«i&to  be  addressed. 
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First,  as  we  have  here  recorded,  came  the  development  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden  Association;  then,  naturally,  the  elementary  cook- 
irigclasses  were  evolved;  meantime  the  needs  of  the  boys  were  not 
forgotten,  and  Mrs.  Briant  invented'  for  them  the  "Farm  Garden," 
while,  after  a  little  time,  the  home  in  Saint  Mark's  Place,  long  so 
hospitable  to  poor  girls  and  to  new  ideas,  swung  its  doors  wide  open 
to  the  boys  for  an  evening  refuge  from  the  streets. 

Then  it  was  that  on  these  foundations  the  Industrial  Education 
Association  began  to  build,  as  has  just  been  recorded;  multiplying 
the  little  housekeeper  classes  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  and  the  element- 
ary classes  in  cooking,  adding,  for  the  young  women  who  wished  to 
learn,  a  school  for  the  thorough  training  of  efficient  domestic  ser- 
vants; then  originating  the  great  exhibition  of  children's  work  for 
the  instruction  of  the  public;  supplementing  this  by  a  course  of 
popular  lectures  by  leading  educators,  advocates  of  the  new  methods, 
and  by  establishing  a  special  industrial  education  library  and  an 
industrial  museum.  All  this  while,  too,  the  managers  of  the  new 
Association  were  making  free  use  of  the  printing  press,  both  in 
publishing  its  own  special  works  and  notices,  and,  by  securing  pop- 
ular illustrated  articles  in  the  magazines  descriptive  of  its  various 
undertakings,  as  well  as  by  frequent  accounts  and  notices  of  its  work 
in  the  daily  journals;  striving  thus,  by  every  legitimate  means,  to 
interest  and  inform  the  public  in  regard  to  the  varied  work  it  had 
undertaken  for  the  public.  Finally,  in  founding  a  training  college 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  these  new  methods,  the  Association 
emphasizes  its  repeatedly  expressed  desire  to  aid  in  the  introduction 
of  feasible  forms  of  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools.  By 
this  continuous  activity,  and  by  the  use  of  these  various  methods 
the  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  York  City  has,  within 
four  short  years,  made  its  influence  felt  far  and  wide. 

It  is  now  known  of  all  men  that  a  new  educational  power  for 
good  has  been  developed;  which  is  so  vigorous  and  so  far  reaching 
that  its  influence  is  felt,  not  only  in  the  great  metropolis,  but  through- 
out the  United  States. 

These  various  undertakings,  with  their  several  steps  and  methods, 
have  been  so  minutely  recorded,  because  they  have  proved  so  effec- 
tive, and  are  such  as  may  be  readily  adopted  in  other  communities; 
since  there  is  no  city  or  large  town  in  the  country  in  which  there  is 
not  need  of  similar  efforts.  In  the  light  of  this  history  of  the  out- 
growing of  the  Wilson  Mission  Industrial  School  for  Girls  no  ear- 
nest workers  need  hereafter  ever  be  discouraged,  no  matter  how  small 
their  first  beginnings,  from  making  an  honest  effort  with  like  purpose, 
in  accordance  with  the  methods  that  have  here  been  tested. 

THE    RELATION    OF    THESE    MOVEMENTS    TO    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

Stijl,  however  interesting  and  encouraging  are  the  results  of  these 
efforts,  their  valid  ''^^]^t}zeW^yLcmsoW®'^^^  connection  is  based 
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upon  the  light  they  may  throw  upon  the  problems  of  industrial  edu- 
cation as  they  are  presented  in  relation  to  the  public  schools,  and 
upon  the  possible  influence  of  the  results  of  these  educational  ex- 
periments, initiated  by  the  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New 
York,  in  moulding  the  opinions  of  the  public  school  authorities  of 
that  city,  and  in  encouraging  them  to  venture  to  offer  like  opportu- 
nities for  industrial  training  to  some  of  the  thronging  pupils  in  the 
crowded  public  free  schools  of  the  metropolis. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  also  that  the  managers  of  this  New 
York  association  have  called  to  its  support  not  only  the  public  school 
authorities  in  various' places,  but  the  directors  of  private  institutions 
and  the  Presidents  of  great  Universities  and  Technological  Colleges. 
Here  is,  at  last,  a  public  recognition  of  the  essential  solidarity  of 
all  the  educational  forces  of  the  country,  the  need  of  which  recog- 
nition, especially  in  the  older  States,  has  often  been  apparently  ig- 
nored,— a  "great  gulf"  seeming  to  be  "fixed"  between  the  humble 
teacher  in  the  democratic  public  school  and  the  professor  in  the  more 
exclusive  institution  of  higher  learning.  A  most  unwise  and  unjus- 
tifiable divorcement  of  interests  and  of  power! 

The  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  Jersey. 

The  credit  of  initiating  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  this  Association,  modelled  closely  after  the  pioneer  As- 
sociation of  New  York,  the  history  of  which  has  just  been  recited,  is 
accorded  by  State  Superintendent  Chapman  to  the  late  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  who,  when  Governor  of  the  State,  as  has  been  already  shown 
in  this  Report,  manifested  great  interest  in  endeavoring  to  promote  . 
artistic  and  industrial  education,  seeing  clearly  their  relations  to 
the  important  manufacturing  interests  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey. - 

Extracts  from  Superintendent  Chapman's  annual  report,  giving  a 
brief  account  of  this  movement  in  New  Jersey,  together  with  the 
report  to  the  managers  of  the  Association  made  by  Miss  Lowden,  the 
teacher  employed  by  them  to  introduce  industrial  training  in  the 
schools  of  Hoboken,  have  already  been  given  (see  ante,  pages  163-6). 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  various  schools  and  instrumen- 
talities that,  sprung  from  a  single  source  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  the 
city,  have  culminated  in  the  many  activities  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation; which,  itself,  had  hardly  been  organized  for  a  year,  before 
its  example  was  followed  in  New  Jersey,  as,  within  the  present  year, 
it  has  so  recently  been  in  Baltimore. 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams  I 

The  following  accounts  of  the  organization  and  proceedings  of  the 
new  society,  and  of  the  exhibition  of  children's  work  held  under  its 
auspices,  are  taken  from  its  first  annual  report;*  for  copies  of  which 

*  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  Jersey. 
Office,  No.  14  Seventh  Street,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.    Pp.  35, 
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I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  president.  Rev.  G.  C.  Hough- 
ton. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  laxiies  and  gentlemen,  in  response  to  an  invitation  to  assist  "  in  the 
formation  of  an  Industrial  Education  Association,"  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Fri- 
day, June  5,  1885,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  E.  A.  Stevens,  Castle 
Point,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

The  meeting,  was  called  to  order  by  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Houghton,  who  nommated 
General  George  B.  McClellan  as  presiding  officer;  which  nomination,  having  been 
duly  seconded  and  put,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Robert  H.  Alberts  was  then  selected  to  act  as  Secretary. 

Upon  assuming  the  chair,  General  McClellan  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  objects 
for  which  the  meeting  had  been  called,  and  then  requested  the  following-named 
gentlemen  to  address  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  "  Industrial  Education": 

Mr.  Randall  Spaulding,  of  Mont  Clair,  N.  J. 

Prof.  Henry  Morton,  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Prof.  C.  F.  Kroeh,  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Presiding  Judge  Alex.  T.  McGill,  Hudson  County  Common  Pleas,  Jersey  aty, 

Rev.  Samuel  Dod,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Frank  Nichols,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  speaking  opportunity  was  offered  to  any  persons  pres- 
ent to  address  the  meeting,  but  there  being  none  desirous  of  so  doing,  the  following 
resolutions  were  presented,  read  and  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  be  organized  as  the  "  Industrial  Education  Associa- 
tion of  New  Jersey,"  and  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  industrial  edu- 
cation be  invited  to  join  the  society;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  this  meeting  to  draft 
a  Constitution  and  By-Laws  and  adopt  the  same,  and  have  them  printed  and  mailed, 
with  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  to  all  who  are  present  this  evening;  and 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  be  authorized  to  select  from  their  numj)er  officers 
of  the  association,  who  shall  serve  until  their  successors  are  chosen  by  the  society; 
and  further 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  be  requested  to  obtain  consent,  if  possible,  from  the 
trustees  of  the  public  schools  of  Hoboken  and  of  Stevens  Institute  and  of  the 
severar academies,  to  make  a  trial  of  one  or  more  branches  of  the  industrial  system 
in  the  schools  undei-  their  care;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  our  hearty  support  to  the  committee  in  then-  endeavors; 
and  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chan-man  of  the  committee  be  requested  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  association  in  the  early  fall,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 'committee  may  de- 
termine upon. 

The  following  committee,  in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  the  above  resolutions, 
was  then  annoimced  by  the  chair: 

Rev.  G.  C.  Houghton,  Mr.  August  Stein,  Mr.  David  E.  Rue,  Thomas  H.  McCann, 
Esq.,  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  Mrs.  Archibald  Alexander,  Professor  Henry  Morton, 
Professor  James  E.  Deijton,  Thomas  F.  Hatfield,  Esq.,  Mr.  Emil  Cuntz,  Mrs.  Daniel 
S.  Merritt,  Miss  Annie  Sierck. 

Rev.  G.  C.  Houghton  then  made  some  pertinent  remarks  relative  to  the  object  for 
which  the  meeting  had  been  called. 
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There  being  no  further  buamess  to  come  before  the  meeting,  it  was  then  duly  ad- 
journed, previous  to  which  those  present  were  invited  to  partake  of  a  collation  in 
the  dining-room  of  the  castle,  and  to  be  introduced  to  General  George  B.  McClellan. 

ROBERT  H.  ALBERTS, 

Secretary. 

REPORT. 

On  June  5, 1885,  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  called  at  Castle  Point  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  industrial  education.  General  George  B.  McClellan  presided,  and  addresses 
were  made  by  General  McClellan,  Rev.  G.  C.  Houghton,  Mr.  Randolph  Spaulding, 
Professor  Henry  Morton,  Professor  C.  F.  Kroeh,  Presiding  Judge  A.  T.  McGill, 
Dr.  Prank  Nichols,  and  others. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  General  McClellan,  which  held  its  first  meeting 
at  Castle  Point  on  the  19th  of  June.  The  Rev.  G.  C.  Houghton  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  name  of  the  Association  to  be 
formed  should  be  the  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  Jersey.  The  nec- 
essary officers  were  then  elected  and  meetings  were  held  on  June  23,  July  6  and 
July  13 ;  the  present  constitution  and  by-laws  were  very  carefully  considered  and 
finally  adopted,  and  arrangements  were  made  looking  forward  to  the  introduction 
of  industrial  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Hoboken  in  the  autumn.  On  the 
20th  of  November  the  Association  again  met,  and  Mr.  McCann,  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  the  city  of  Hoboken,  stated  that  permission  had  been  granted  to  place  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving  systematic  instructions  in 
sewing  to  the  girls  and  in  clay  modelUng  to  the  boys,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
committee  on  teachers'  salaries  and  school  government  and  the  superintending  prin- 
cipal; provided,  however,  that  aU  expenses  attending  such  industrial  education  should 
be  borne  by  the  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  Jersey.  A  teacher,  Miss 
N.  N.  Lowden,  competent  to  give  instructions  in  both  branches,  was  secured,  and 
a  subscription  Ust  was  circulated  among  members  only.  This  realized  a  sufficient 
amount  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  outfit  for  eight  classes  and  Miss  Lowden'ff 
salary  for  December  and  January,  so  that  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  in  general  was 
not  necessary  until  the  attempt  to  introduce  industrial  education  into  the  public 
schools  proved  to  be  successful.  The  results  of  the  Association's  work  have  been 
already  highly  satisfactory  but  this  is  only  a  very  small  beginning  of  what  the  as- 
sociation hopes  to  accomplish,  if  properly  supported  by  the  citizens  of  Hoboken. 
The  necessities  of  industrial  education  for  the  children  of  the  present  time  are  univer- 
sally conceded.  E.  A.  M. 

A  copy  of  the  by-laws,  in  twenty-six  sections,  follow.  Most  of 
these  sections  are  identical  with  those  of  the  New  York  Association. 

Those  relating  to  the  "committees,"  as  they  dififer  somewhat  from 
those  of  the  New  York  society,  are  here  quoted: 

XIII.  Standing  Committees. 

There  shall  be  four  or  more  standing  committees,  as  follows: 
(a)  Committee  on  finance. 
(&)  Committee  on  jjooks  and  printing. 

(c)  Committee  on  industries. 

(d)  Committee  on  domestic  economy. 

The  committees  shall  make  bi-monthly  and  annual  reports  of  their  work  at  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  board  of  managers. 

Estimates  for  expenditures  by  standing  committees,  other  than  for  petty  expenses, 
must  be  approved  by  the  board  of  managers.    Manuscript  designed  for  publication 
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must  receive  the  approval  of  the  standing  committee  from  which  it  emanates  before 
being  submitted  to  the  board  of  managers. 

XIV.  Committee  on  Finance. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  finance  to  devise  means  for  obtaining 
the  funds  requisite  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  association. 

XV.  Committee  on  Books  and  Printing. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  boots  and  printing  to  prepare  for  publi- 
cation such  matter  as  the  Board  may  authorize,  to  keep  itself  informed  of  publica- 
tions upon  industrial  education  and  purstdts,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
procure  for  use  in  the  library  or  for  distribution,  those  deemed  of  special  value. 

XVI.   POMMITTEE  on  INDUSTRIES. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  industries  to  study,  devise  and  present 
for  the  consideration  and  approval  of  the  Board  methods  and  systems  calculated  to 
develop  industrial  education,  and  to  use  all  available  means  to  introduce  the  same 
into  private  and  public  schools,  reformatories,  asylums,  orphanages,  and  such  other 
institutions  as  may  offer  a  suitable  field.  In  all  schools  where  industrial  work  shall 
come  under  the  direct  supervision  of  this  committee  the  sessions  shall  be  from  Octo- 
ber to  May. 

XVII.  Committee  on  Domestic  Economy. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  domestic  economy  to  encourage  the  study 
of  this  subject,  and  to  promote  the  thorough  training  of  women  and  girls  in  every 
department  of  house-work.  In  securing  this  end,  opportunities  offered  by  cooking 
scliools  or  other  existing  organizations  shall  be  used;  classes  and  such  other  agencies 
as  may  best  promote  this  object  shall  be  established. 

*  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  house- work  system,  and  to  further  its  introduction  whenever  it  may  be  bene- 
ficial. 

The  Industrial,  Exhibition  in  Hoboken. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  holding  of  the  exhibition  of  chil- 
dren's handiwork  in  New  York  early  in  April,  1886,  to  secure  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  exhibits  shown  there  for  a  similar  exhibi- 
tion in  New  Jersey,  which  was  opened  in  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology  on  the  15th  of  April. 

The  following  condensed  description  appears  in  the  report  of  the 
New  Jersey  association: 

OuK  Industrial  Exhibition. 

The  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  Jersey  opened  its  first  Exliibition 
of  Children's  Work  in  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  in  Hoboken,  Thursday 
evening,  April  15,  1886.  The  attendance  was  large  and  intelligent,  and  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  different  speeches  and  the  excellent  exhibits. 

At  7  o'clock  the  chau-  was  taken  by  the  Eev.  G.  C.  Houghton,  m.  a.,  President 
of  the  association.  He  briefly  pointed  out  the  object  of  the  Association,  and  gave 
a  sketch  of  its  organization.  He  said  that  the  late  General  McClellan  was  the 
prime  mover  of  the  otganization,  the  first  meeting  of  which  was  held  on  the  5th 
of  June,  1885,  in  Mrs.  Stevens's  house,  Castle  Point,  Hoboken.     At  that  meeting  the 
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Board  of  Education  was  petitioned  io  allow  industries  to  be  introduced  into  the 
schools  of  Hobolien.  Lessons  were  given  twice  a  week,  of  one  hour's  duration,  in 
drawing,  modelling  and  sewing. 

The  President  then  introduced  Governor  Abbett,  who  was  received  with  cheers. 
He  said : 

"I  have  the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  industrial  education  of  New  Jersey,  and 
I  am  pleased  too  see  such  an  excellent  collection  of  exhibits  before  me.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  place  brain  power  in  the  fingers  of  the  children.  The  object  of 
the  association  is  to  teach  children  to  use  their  eyes,  ears  and  legs,  and  not  solely 
their  brains.  The  object  of  the  association  is  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  people  in 
the  incorporation  of  manual  training  in  the  instruction  of  the  children.  There  is, 
indeed,  great  need  for  such  training  and  uidustrial  instructions  in  the  pubUc  school 
system.  This  movement  has  my  heartiest  sympathy  as  a  citizen  and  as  the  execu- 
tive of  the  State,  and  I  assure  you  that  it  will  have  my  earnest  support." 

Governor  Abbett  then  left,  having  an  engagement  in  New  York.  After  he  had 
finished,  the  Hon.  Edwin  O.  Chapman,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, explained  the  working  of  the  system  and  its  lasting  benefit  to  the  boys  and 
girls  who  often  leave  school  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  John  Reid,  of  the  Ho- 
boken  board  of  education,  also  spoke  in  favor  of  the  work. 

The  President  told  of  the  rapid  progress  made  in  a  short  time  in  the  Hoboken 
schools,  and  briefly  outlined  the  course  of  instruction. 

The  exhibits  were  arranged  in  the  physical  laboratory  of  the  college,  and  a  large 
crowd  attended  on  each  of  the  nights  and  were  greatly  interested  in  the  articles 
displayed.  About  the  same  schools  were  represented  by  exhibits  that  took  part  in 
the  New  York  exhibition  two  weeks  before. 

The  exhibits  consisted  of  plain  sewing,  embroidery  and  art  needle- work,  drawing, 
painting,  wood-carving,  clay  modelling,  repousse  work  in  brass,  imitation  stamped 
leather,  etc. 

Some  of  the  work  of  very  young  pupils  was  beautifully  executed,  and  altogether 
the  exhibition  was  the  best  practical  demonstration  of  the  value  of  industrial  edu- 
cation. Some  of  the  finest  work  from  the  Women's  Technical  School  of  New  York 
consisted  of  designs  for  wall  paper,  stained  glass,  and  portieres.  In  addition  to  the 
work  from  the  Hoboken  pubUo  schools  and  Trinity  Industrial  School,  the  exhibits 
from  Worcester,  Mass. ,  comprised,  drawing,  decoration,  representation  and  combi- 
nation in  color.  The  exhibit  was  exquisitely  arranged,  and  experienced  technical 
teachers  pronoimced  it  excellent.  The  work  was  of  a  high  order,  and  was  surprising 
to  even  expert  mechanics.  The  exhibit  was  greatly  admired.  The  Mont  Clair,  N. 
J.,  school  presented  a  diversified  display,  comprising  free-hand  drawing  and  plain 
and  ornamental  needle- work.  The  distinguished  feature  of  the  display  was  the  hard- 
wood carving.  The  Chicago  public  schools  had  the  largest  exhibit.  The  display 
of  needle-work,  knitting  and  embroidiery  was  beautiful.  The  Academy  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  of  Hoboken,  exhibited  remarkably  fine  lines  of  paintings,  sketchings, 
and  embroidery  work.  Trinity  School,  of  Hoboken,  exhibited  many  works  of  me- 
chanical skill,  patch- work,  fancy  needle-work,  etc.  The  Italian  School  of  New  York 
had  a  magnificent  display  of  modelling.  The  Hoboken  public  school,  Miss  Lowden, 
instructor,  displayed  free-hand  and  map  drawing,  modelling  and  elementary  sewing. 
The  Women's  Institute  of  Technical  Design,  of  New  York,  had  the  most  complete 
and  beautifully  arranged  exhibit,  the  principal  feature  being  brass-work,  painting, 
and  designs  by  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  New  York  ti-ade  schools 
had  examples  of  plumbing  and  iron-work.  The  Saint  Louis  exhibit  was  evidently 
an  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  primary  departments.  The  Gramercy  Park 
Tool  House,  of  New  York,  among  other  exhibits,  had  a  handsome  design  of  the 
East  River  Bridge.  New  York  Turn  Verein  exhibited  drawing,  needle-work,  knit- 
ting embroidery,  etc.,  all  of  a  high  order  of  merit.    Hoboken  Academy  displayed 
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splint-work,  clay  drawings,  examples  of  shading  in  color,  sewing,  etc.  The  school 
has  altogether  400  scholars,  and  the  system  is  taught  by  Miss  Stahl,  Miss  Rahden, 
Mr.  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Laefler.  The  public  schools  of  Cleveland  also  had  a  cred- 
itable exhibit.  Saturday  was  "children's  day,"  and  fully  one  thousand  people, 
yoimg  and  old,  from  Hoboken,  Jersey  aty,  West  Hoboken,  Union  Hill,  Newark, 
Elizabeth,  New  Brunswick  and  other  cities  Tisited  the  institute  and  examined  the 
large  display  with  interest.  The  President  of  the  Association  delivered  an  impromptu 
address  to  the  children,  in  which  he  urged  them  to  get  their  parents  interested  in 
the  system  of  industrial  education,  and  promised  them  if  they  would  do  their  part 
there  would  be  a  New  Jersey  State  exhibition  next  year.  The  Officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciatiou  are  greatly  encouraged  at  the  success  of  the  exhibition,  and  believe  that  it 
has  given  the  cause  an  impetus.  The  articles  from  the  various  Hoboken  schools 
certainly  showed  very  encouraging  results,  considering  the  short  time  the  system 
has  been  taught.  Miss  Lowden,  the  teacher  of  industrial  work  in  the  Hoboken 
public  schools,  was  in  charge,  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Merritt  and  Miss  Sierck  are  the  ladies 
interested  in  (his  work  in  Hoboken,  and  Messrs.  Emil  Cuntz,  August  Stein,  T.  H. 
MoCann,  David  E.  Rue,  Professor  Morton,  Doctor  Nichols,  Doctor  Chabert,  Judge 
McGiU,  and  other  members  of  the  Association  were  most  active  in  organizing  and 
managing  the  exhibition. — {Taken  from  press  notices.) 

The  following  account  of  tlie  meeting  whicli  resulted  in  giving  to 
the  new  society  the  means  for  active  work  is  especially  interesting, 
as  showing  the  co-operation  of  the  executive  and  educational  author- 
ities of  the  State  in  the  effort  to  introduce  the  new  education: 

Meeting  Held  at  Castle  Point,  November  18,  1886. 

In  response  to  a  circular  invitation,  a  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Castle  Point,  Hoboken,  on  the  evening  of  November  18,  1886,  at 
8  o'clock. 

The  meeting  was  in  many  respects  a  notable  one.  The  rotunda  and  spacious  par- 
lors of  the  Stevens  mansion  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  leading  citizens  from 
aU  points  of  Hudson  County,  from  the  neighboring  county  of  Essex,  from  New  York 
City  and  Brooklyn.  The  Stevens  family,  with  their  well-known  public  spirit  and 
love  for  educational  progress,  surrendered  the  whole  lower  part  of  their  stately  res- 
idence to  the  uses  of  the  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Greorge  C.  Houghton,  the  leading  spirit  in  introducing  industrial  educa- 
tion in  New  Jersey,  called  the  meeting  to  order  in  a  few  weU-chosen  words,  in  which 
he  expressed  deeply  his  regrets  for  the  absence  of  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  of  New 
York,  who  had  shown  a  high  appreciation  for  this  work,  but  at  the  last  moment 
had  sent  a  telegram  stating  that  his  health  would  not  perinit  him  to  come  out  in 
the  cool  air  of  the  evening. 

Dr.  Houghton  nominated  for  chairman  of  the  meeting  the  Hon.  Leon  Abbett, 
Governor  of  the  State;  for  secretary,  David  E.  Rue,  superintendent  of  the  public- 
school  department  of  Hoboken.     Both  were  elected  unanimously. 

In  stating  the  object  of  the  meeting,  Governor  Abbett  said  that  he  was  enthusias- 
tically in  favor  of  the  industrial  educational  system,  and  said  that  the  object  of  this 
meeting  was  to  present  the  subject  to  the  progressive  and'public-spirited  people  of 
the  State,  so  as  to  enlist  their  active  sympathy  in  favor  of  the  movement  and  to  have 
some  practical  work  done  that  would  further  the  work  which  had  already  been  in- 
augurated under  very  favorable  auspices  in  this  locality.  He  believed  that,  although 
the  system  had  been  first  introduced  in  New  York  State,  New  Jersey  had  made 
more  progress  in  that  branch  of  education.  Speaking  of  the  public  schopl  system 
he  thought  some  improvement  was  needed;  also  better  and  larger  accommodations 
for  pupils.     The  laws  are  defective  in  some  respects,  particularly  in  not  enforcing 
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the  compulsory  attendance  of  children.  The  defects,  however,  are  of  such  a  nature 
that' they  can  easily  be  remedied.  Ample  money  is  provided  for  educational  pur- 
poses by  the  State  and  municipalities,  but  the  industrial  system  seeks  to  go  beyond 
that.  It  seeks  to  engraft  upon  the  public  school  system  some  practical  features,  so 
that  boys  and  girls  may  not  only  be  instructed  in  the  ordinary  branches  from  school 
books,  but  be  educated  in  industrial  pursuits.  It  is  difficult  to  interest  people  in 
any  new  movement,  or  make  them  reaUze  its  advantages,  or  think  it  wise,  neces- 
sary, or  judicious  to  go  beyond  the  ordinary  schopl  provisions  and  education.  The 
Association  is  seeking  to  excite  public  interest,  and  the  founders  have  abiding  faith 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  movement  if  properly  and  persistently  pushed.  There 
is  nothing  more  commendable  than  education  of  every  description,  so  that  the  masses 
can  live  and  be  governed  by  their  own  thoughts,  intelligence  and  observation. 

Henry  N.  Alexander,  of  New  York — a  gentleman  who  has  travelled  extensively  in 
Europe,  and  who  has  by  actual  observation  seen  the  working  of  various  grades  of 
the  industrial  scheme  of  education — ^was  introduced,  and  gave  a  rapid  and  graphic 
sketch  of  what  was  being  done  in  Europe,  believing  that  there  were  two  points  in 
indtistrial  education  which  should  be  considered,  viz:  Can  it  be  engrafted  upon  the 
public-school  system?  If  so,  is  it  desirable?  The  first  point  the  speaker  did  not 
propose  to  discuss,  because  he  had  not  familiarized  himself  with  the  subject.  Re- 
garding the  second  point  he  maintained  the  affirmative.  He  thought  that  our 
present  system  was  one-sided,  and  did  not  cultivate  all  our  faculties.  The  business 
of  all  teaching  was  to  draw  out  and  develop  all  the  faculties.  A  man  taught  only 
in  one  direction  was  only  part  of  what  he  might  be.  If  our  educational  system  were 
defective,  as  he  considered  it  was,  by  reason  of  its  shortcomings  or  one-sidedness, 
it  was  a  loss  to  the  whole  community.  It  was  as  necessary  to  teach  our  boys  and  girls 
how  to  work  as  how  to  read  and  write.  The  speaker  contended  that  our  apprentice 
system  had  practically  died  out,  and  in  his  opinion  the  industrial  system  was  super- 
seding it.  Skilled  workmanship  in  this  country  at  present  was  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners;  our  own  boys,  taught  in  our  common  schools,  were  trying  to  compete; 
but,  he  was  very  sorry  to  say,  at  much  disadvantage,  owing  to  a  training  which  was 
exclusively  intellectual,  and  lacked  one  of  the  important  elements  of  being  practical 
in  every-day  life.  He  considered  that  the  industrial  system,  as  contemplated  by  this 
organization  would  supply^  in  a  great  measure,  the  desideratum. 

Prof.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  principal  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  School  of  New  Yorki 
made  an  interesting  speech  in  favor  of  the  industrial  system  and  the  advantages  of 
it  to  the  rising  generation.  He  explained  the  workings  of  the  system  in  a  Hebrew 
school  in  New  York  City,  where  considerable  progress  has  been  made.  Although 
the  Hebrew  race  has  a  marked  predisposition  against  any  kind  of  mechanical  work, 
the  scholars  enter  into  their  tasks  with  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  and  it  educates  not 
only  the  mind,  but  trains  the  hands.  So  interested  had  they  become,  that  they  were 
loath  to  leave  the  school  at  the  closing  time  and  lingered  for  hours.  They  were  first 
taught  plain  drawing,  and  then,  with  card-board  and  knife,  to  cut  and  put  together 
that  which  they  had  drawn;  then  ornamental  drawing  of  the  article  first  drawn, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  knife  and  card-board  to  add  the  ornaments  according  to  the 
drawing  to  the  plain  object  first  constructed ;  they  were  n  ext  instructed  as  to  the  use 
of  hand  brackets,  and  then  carpenters'  tools,  and  were  taught  mortising,  dovetail- 
ing, etc.,  all  from  their  own  drawings;  then  to  construct  boxes,  desks,  etc.;  then 
wood-turning  and  pattern-making,  and  recently  they  had  begun  work  in  iron. 
The  schools  of  New  Haven,  Chicago  and  other  cities  had  introduced  this  branch,  and 
had  met  with  flattering  success.  The  professor  referred  to  the  dignity  of  manual 
labor,  and  stated  that  the  Emperor  of  Gertnany  and  his  family  had  all  learned  trades- 
and  that  on  a  late  birthday  of  the  king  his  grandson  had  presented  him  with  an  artis- 
tically-bound book,  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 
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At  this  point  the  chairman  requested  Dr.  Houghton,  as  president  of  the  associa- 
tion in  New  Jersey,  to  give  a  statement  of  what  had  been  done  and  what  was  being 
projected,  etc.  Dr.  Houghton  reviewed  the  history  and  aims  of  the  association,  ex- 
plained the  provision  of  the  State  law,  which  gives  |3,000  out  of  the  State  funds,  pro- 
vided that  a  like  amount  was  raised  in  any  city.  He  thought  there  should  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  raising  that  amount  in  this  neighborhood,  nor  in  many  others  which  he 
might  name  in  the  State.  He  had  prepared  subscription  lists,  which  would  be  distrib- 
uted among  them,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  responses  would  be  as  generous 
as  the  subject  was  worthy  and  important.  He  did  not  deem  it  proper  for  him  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks,  as  many  distinguished  gentlemen  were  present  from  other  cities 
whom  it  was  a  privilege  to  hear,  and  who  had  generously  responded  to  their  invitar 
tions  to  be  present. 

The  Governor  next  called  upon  President  Henry  Morton,  of  Stevens  Institute,  who 
dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  a  dual  development  of  the  head  and  hands,  and  who  from 
observation  was  able  to  say  that  the  one  kind  of  training  assisted  the  other.  The 
variety  of  ideas  and  employment  tended  to  strengthen  the  mind. 

The  Hon.  Algernon  S.  Sullivan,  of  New  York,  made  an  eloquent  speech,  in  which 
he  portrayed  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  surroundings.  Here  they  sat  amid  the 
evidences  of  Mr.  Stevens's  generosity  and  pubUc  spirit;  its  manifestations  were  all 
around  us;  this  beautiful  spot  was  his  home.  An  educational  institution  second  to 
none  in  the  land  was  beside  us  in  one  of  the  choicest  situations  on  the  beautiful  and 
far-famed  Hudson.  The  commercial  emporium  of  the  western  continent  was  un- 
der our  eyes.  The  great  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  were  linked  together  by 
bands  of  steel,  which,  in  itself,  was  one  of  the  greatest  mechanical  triumphs  of  this  or 
any  other  age.  The  harbor  at  our  feet  was  a  beautiful  archipelago,  on  which  natiire 
had  lavished  her  charms.  The  triumphs  of  art  were  not  wanting  to  supplement  the 
glories  of  nature.  The  Goddess  of  Liberty  stood  in  our  peerless  water-way,  holding 
aloft  the  torch  which  symbolized  the  enlightenment  of  the  world  by  liberty's  flame. 
In  the  midst  of  su(jji  surroundings  it  was  highly  proper  for  the  representative  men 
of  this  part  of  the  country  to  meet  and  devise  ways  and  means  whereby  our  suprem- 
acy would  be  maintained.  Our  laws  are  very  generous  in  their  provisions  for  edu-. 
cation.  He  thought  that  those  wise  provisions  did  not  reheve  us  of  a  direct  respon- 
sibility. There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  $3,000.  It  must  be  done.  It  will  be 
done.  If  it  is  not  done  on  this  side  of  the  river,  he  pledged  his  word  that  he  would 
raise  it  and  send  it  over  from  New  York  City.  He  did  not  desire  to  inflict  this  dis- 
grace upon  them,  so  he  hoped  they  would  relieve  him  of  such  a  necessity  by  raising 
it  themselves. 

Judge  Alexander  T.  McGill  next  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said  his  daily  busi- 
ness afforded  himi  an  opportunity  of  observing  closely  the  structure  of  society.  He 
had  noticed  that  among  people  who  were  properly  educated  and  taught  to  work 
there  was  nearly  a  total  absence  of  crime,  and  what  did  exist  was  of  a  less  heinous 
and  diabolical  character  than  among  people  who  never  had  been  taught  and  did  not 
know  how  to  work  intelligently.  He  heartily  favored  any  movement  that  would 
give  a  new  and  proper  direction  to  the  brain  power  and  efforts  of  the  country. 
There  was  a  congestion  among  the  professions.  The  tiling  was  so  much  overdone 
that  it  was  a  hard  struggle  at  the  present  time  for  lawyers,  doctoi-s,  clergymen,  etc. , 
to  live.  In  mechanical  directions  the  field  was  stiU  open  and  inviting.  It  was  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  which  might  be  possessed  by  any  who  had  the 
faith  and  the  courage  to  qualify  himself  for  the  enjoyment. 

State  Superintendent  E.  O.  Chapman  was  the  next  speaker.  He  went  into  an 
exhaustive  review  of  the  various  schemes  for  the  advancement  of  education,  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  also  in  European  countries,  ancient  and  modern. 
He  showed  that  the  power  and  prosperity  of  any  people  were  gauged  and  limited 
by  the  soundness  and  appropriateness  of  their  system  of  education.     No  country  had 
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made  more  ample  provisions  for  the  education  of  the  common  people  than  our  own. 
We  were  an  intensely  practical  people.  As  we  observed  a  necessity  we  made  pro- 
vision to  meet  it.  If  our  people  in  practice  found  om-  methods  too  theoretical,  they 
would  soon  find  means  to  meet  the  exigency.  Education  was  necessarily  progres- 
sive. Our  methods  differed  from  those  of  fifty  years  ago.  Our  appliances  were 
improved  and  were  still  improving.  He  was  delighted  to  find  such  an  intelligent 
collection  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  take  so  much  interest  in  a  subject  which  was 
admittedly  of  fundamental  importance.  He  made  no  doubt  but  the  practical  genius 
of  our  people  would  solve  the  problem  as  it  should  be  solved,  and  that  intellectual 
and  manual  education  could  have  co-ordinate  existence  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
both. 

Assemblyman  Richard  Wayne  Parker,  of  Newark,  in  eloquent  language  enforced 
the  absolute  necessity  of  teaching  our  people  not  only  to  think,  but  how  to  work. 
He  had  always  thought  that  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  a  protective 
tariff  was  that  it  gave  our  citizens  an  opportunity  to  make  many  things  which  oth- 
erwise they  could  not  have.  Their  scope  and  variety  of  employment  were  extended, 
to  their  great  advantage,  in  very  many  ways  which  at  that  late  hour  he  must  forego 
the  pleasure  of  commenting  upon.  He  believed  their  effort  was  in  a  right  direc- 
tion, and  it  would  have  all  the  support  he  could  give  it. 

Col.  Charles  Fuller,  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  said  the  objects  of  the 
meeting  had  his  hearty  concurrence.  The  various  considerations  connected  with 
it  had  been  so  well  presented,  that  any  further  effort  on  his  part  would  be  as  super- 
fluous as  trying  to  paint  the  lily — a  species  of  foolishness  that  he  never  indulged- 
in.  To  give  a  practical  turn  to  affairs  he  projwsed  to  commence  in  a  new  direction, 
and  subscribe  such  an  amount  as  he  could  afford;  hoping,  however,  that  others 
who  had  more  of  this  world's  goods  would  not  gauge  their  efforts  by  his. 

The  various  slips  were  collected,  when  it  was  found  that  a  sufficient  sum  to  carry 
on  the  work  for  the  present  year  had  been  subscribed. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

DAVID  E.  RUE, 
Secretary  pro  tern. 

It  will  be  observed,  by  reference  to  the  Treasurer's  account,  that 
not  enough  money  was  subscribed  to  enable  the  city  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  State  law  giving  $3,000  in  case  any  town  or  city  woidd 
give  an  equal  sum. 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows  an  income  of  $1, 206. 84.  After  paying 
the  expenses  for  the  year,  mostly  for  instruction  given  in  the  four 
public  schools  of  Hoboken,  a  balance  of  $115.26  remains. 

The  list  of  members,  March,  1887,  numbers  60;  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers, whose  gifts  amount  to  §1,161.45,  numbers  61. 

The  following  lists  give  the  names  of  the  Officials  of  this  new  As- 
sociation: 

Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  Jersey. 

Ca?Jcers,  188&-'87.— President, Rev.  G.  C.Houghton;  Vice-Presidents,  Emil  Cnntz, 
Hon.  B.  T.  Randolph,  Dr.  Henry  Morton;  Recording  Secretary,  August  Stein;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Merritt;  Treasurer,  T.  H.  McCann;  Assistant 
Treasurer,  Miss  Annie  Sierck;  Librarian,  Mrs.  Arch.  Alexander. 

Committee  on  Industries. — D.  E.  Rue,  T.  H.  McCann,  Miss  Sierck,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Stevens. 

Committee  on  Domestic  Economy. — Mrs.  D.-S.  Merritt,  Dr.  R.  J.  Chabert,  Hon.  J. 
C.  Besson,  J.  W.  Lycett.     r^.   ...       ,  .      ...  j^^ 
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Committee  on  Books  and  Printing.— 'Mxb.  A.  Alexander,  E.  A.  Stevens,  Palmer 
'  Campbell,  Rev.  G.  C.  Houghton. 

Committee  on  Mnance.—John  Stevens,  Emll Cuntz,  Dr.  Henry  Morton,  Dr.  Frank 
Nichols. 
Board  of  Managers,  1886-'87.— Mrs.  A.  Alexander,  Castle  Point,  Hoboken;  Mrs. 

D.  S.  Merritt,  14  Eighth  Street,  Hoboken;  Miss  Annie  Sierck,  112  Hudson  Street, 
Hoboken;  Rev.  G.  C.  Houghton,  279  Washington  Street,  Hoboken;  Emil  Cuntz,  137 
Hudson  Street,  Hoboken;  T.  H.  McCann,  338  Washington  Street,  Hoboken;  David 

E.  Rue,  332  Garden  Street,  Hoboken;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Stevens,  Castle  Point,  Hoboken; 
Dr.  Henry  Morton,  179  River  Street,  Hoboken;  Major  Pangborn,  37  Montgomery 
Street,  Jersey  City;  Hon.  A.  T.  McGill,  47  Montgomery  Street,  Jersey  City;  Hon.  B. 

F.  Randolph,  270  Montgomery  Street,  Jersey  City;  Mr.  John  Stevens,  Castle  Point, 
Hoboken;  Mr.  Palmer  CampbeU,  3  NevrarkStreet,  Hoboken;  Mr.  A.  B.  HarteU,  55 
Bloomfield  Street,  Hoboken;  Dr.  R.  J.  Chabert,  207  Washington  Street,  Hoboken; 
Dr.  Frank  Nichols,  297  Washington  Street,  Hoboken;  Hon.  J.  C.  Besson,  402  Bloom- 
field  Street,  Hoboken;  E.  A.  Stevens,  Castle  Point,  Hoboken;  Dr.  W.  T.  Kudlich, 
250  Hudson  Street,  Hoboken;  John  W.  Lycett,  259  Garden  Street,  Hoboken. 

The  Industrial  Education  Association  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 

Accounts  of  tie  preliminary  public  meeting  held  in  June,  1887, 
and  of  the  subsequent  meeting  in  November,  at  wMch.  meetings  the 
plan  of  forming  an  Association  similar  to  tbat  of  the  parent  society 
in  New  York  was  publicly  presented  to  the  citizens  of  Baltimore, 
resulting  in  the  appointment  by  the  second  meeting  of  a  Board  of  . 
Managers,  which  was  authorized  to  complete  the  organization  of  such 
an  Association  have  already  been  given  (see  ante,  pages  180-6). 

This  Board  met  November  17,  and  having  organized  by  the  election 
of  officers,  voted  to  incorporate  the  Association.  The  President  was 
instructed  to  nominate  members  for  the  following  standing  commit- 
tees: On  finance;  on  books  and  printing;  on  industries;  on  kinder- 
gartens; and  on  industries  for  reformatories,  orphanages  and  asylums. 
A  committee  on  industrial  education  in  public  schools,  to  be  com- 
posed of  such  State  and  city  educational  officials  as  were  members 
of  the  Association,  was  also  proposed. 

The  following  list  of  the  personnel  of  these  committees  is  from  the 
authorized  report,  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  December  9,  of  the  action 
taken  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  held  December  8: 

The  various  interests  of  the  Association  have  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  stand- 
ing committees.  To  the  following  committee  on  finance  belongs  the  duty  of  devis- 
ing ways  and  means  to  secure  the  funds  needful  to  carry  on  the  work:  Charles  J. 
Baker,  Chairman;  Hon.  Hugh  L.  Bond,  John  Curlett,  Thomas  E.  Cai-son,  William 
Dugdale,  Arthur  Frothingham,  E.  P.  Fowler,  D.  C.  Gilman,  John  Glenn,  E.  Austin 
Jenkins,  John  A.  Needles,  Professor  Ira  Remsen,  Andrew  Reid,  Dr.  Charles  C.  Ship- 
pen,  William  H.  Stevenson,  Dr.  James  Carey  Thomas,  J.  B.  N.  Wyatt,  William  A. 
Wisong  and  W.  Whitelock. 

The  committee  on  books  and  printing  prepares  for  the  press  publications  to  be 
issued  by  the  Association,  selects  such  books  as  can  be  recommended  for  use  in 
schools  and  classes,  and  disseminates  through  the  public  press  information  calculated 
to  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  industrial  education.     The  members  of  this 
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committee  are :  Dr.  L.  H.  Steiner,  Chairman ;  Professor  H.  B.  Adanis,  Joseph  M.  Gush- 
ing, Dr.  William  N.  Hill,  George  L.  MoCahan,  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Morris.  To  the  com. 
mittee  on  industries  has  been  assigned  the  task  of  devising  methods  of  industrial 
training  suitable  for  introduction  into  schools,  reformatories,  orphanages,  asylums 
and  other  institutions.  Upon  it  devolves  a  large  share  of  the  student  work,  which 
is  an  essential  element  in  the  efforts  of  the  association. 

The  scope  of  this  work  was  so  large  that  subcommittees  have  been  formed,  to 
whose  care  special  interests  are  delegated.  By  these  committees  public  and  private 
schools,  reformatories  and  asylums  will  be  visited,  together  with  institutions  where 
industrial  training  is  given.     These  committees  are  as  follows: 

Industries.— Protessor  Otto  Fuchs,  Chairman;  Col.  WilUam  Allan,  Cyrus  Adler, 
John  K.  Cowen,  Professor  J.  C.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Kinear,  Maurice  I.  Lobe,  Joseph 
Merrefleld,  James  H.  W.  Onion,  Miss  A.  C.  Palmer,  Robert  Poole,  Charles  F.  Scott, 
Thomas  Shanks,  Dr.  L.  W.  Wilhelm,  Miss  S.  S.  Bouldin,  Miss  H.  A.  Carl,  R.  C. 
Cole,  jr.,  P.  J.  Doran,  Professor  William  Elliott,  jr..  Miss  Annie  C.  Meushaw, 
Miss  M.  J.  Richmond,  Miss  S.  E.  Richmond,  Miss  Lizzie  K.  Smyth,  Miss  S.  E. 
Trainor,  Professor  C.  C.  Wight,  John  L.  Yater. 

Indiistrial  education  in  the  public  schools. — Professor  M.  A.  Newell,  Chairman; 
School  Commissioner  John  T.  Foley,  German  H.  Hunt,  N.  H.  Hutton,  J.  Morrison 
Harris,  John  T.  Morris,  Assistant  Superintendent  John  E.  McCahan,  Albert  Mar- 
shall, Rev.  Royal  H.  PuUman,  Superintendent  Henry  A.  Wise,  Francis  P.  Stevens. 

Reformatories,  Orphanages,  and  Asylums. — James  Hewes,  Chairman;  T.  E.  M. 
Adams,  Henry  J.  Bowdoin,  G.  Morris  Bond,  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely,  Dr.  R.  H.  Gold- 
smith, Dr.  David  Genese,  Rev.  William  Kelly,  J.  Harry  Lee,  Joshua  Lynch,  Dr.  John 
Morris,  F.  D.  Morrison,  H.  F.  Poske,  Miss  H.  J.  Rowe,  General  George  H.  Steuart, 
Miss  M.  Louisa  Steuart,  Mrs.  Julia  Shaffer,  C.  A.  E.  Spamer,  Levi  Weinberger,  A. 
G.  Warner.  ' 

The  Committee  on  Kindergarten  gathers  information  relating  to  the  system,  and 
devise  ways  and  means  of  introducing  kindergartens  where  possible.  The  members 
of  the  committee  are:  Rev.  Hobart  Smith,  Chairman;  Miss  Belle  Adams,  Mrs.  George 
H.  Evans,  Miss  Jessie  P.  Frothingham,  Rev.  Dr.  O.  P.  Gregory,  Miss  Alice  Giknan, 
Mrs.  James  Lake,  E.  H.  Perkins,  jr.,  Rev.  C.  A.  Schloegel,  Rev.  Charles  R.  Weld. 

Special  committees  were  also  directed  to  ascertain  whether  the 
building  and  plant  of  the  new  cooking  school  could  be  obtained  by 
this  association,  and  to  petition  the  city  council  to  make  sewing  a 
regular  exercise  in  the  public  schools. 

By  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  these  committees  will  be  recognized 
as  adequately  embodying  and  representing  the  active  educational 
and  philanthropic  forces  of  the  city. 

To  others  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  they  include  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  City  Board  of  Education,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Education,  the  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  the  President  and  sev- 
eral trustees  and  -professors  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Maryland  Institute,  the  Principal  of  the  Maryland  In- 
stitute Art  Schools,  School  Commissioners,  leading  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  the  Ex-Principal  of  the  Manual  Training  School,  the 
Librarian  of  the  Pratt  Free  Library,  the  Principal  of  the  McDonough 
School,  the  Principal  of  the  Samuel  Ready  Asylum,  and  leading  citi- 
zens in  every  walk  of  life.  As  has  been  the  case  in  New  York,  the 
citizens  who  have  undertaken  this  movement  are  in  themselves  the 
guarantee  of  its  success. 
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It  is  not  in  the  city  which  first  had  the  enterprise  to  found  and 
-.support  a  Manual  Training  School  as  one  of  its  public  schools,  that 
this  effort  to  promote  the  general  introduction  of  industrial  training 
in  all  schools  is  likely  to  fail! 

A  note  from  Dr.  Richard  Grady,  the  President  of  this  Association, 
dated  December  14,  1887,  inclosing  a  list  of  the  oflScers  and  mem- 
bers, contains  this  sentence,  -vyhich  shows  that  the  aggressive  char- 
acter of  its  New  York  prototype  is  well  sustained:  "We  hope  to 
■  have  the  cooking  school  in  operation  at  a  very  early  date,  and  sewing 
a  regular  study  in  the  public  schools." 

Twenty-three  "associate  "and  eighty -one  "  active  "  members  com. 
pose  the  Association. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Officers  for  188'r-'88  : 

Industrial  Education  Association,  Baltimoee,  Maryland. 

Officers. — President,  Dr.  Richard  Grady;  Vice-Presidents,  Miss  H.  J.  Rowe,  CoL 
William  Allan,  Levi  Weinberger;  Treasurer,  Professor  Otto  Fuchs,  Maryland  Insti- 
tute ,••  Secretary,  Professor  George  P.  Coler. 

Board  of  Manager^.— Col.  William  AUan,  Professor  George  P.  Coler,  Professor  Otto 
Fuchs,  Dr.  E.  H.  Goldsmith,  Hon.  J.  Morrison  Harris,  F.  D.  Morrison,  Miss  H.  J. 
Roiye,  Dr.  J.  Carey  Thomas,  Charles  J.  Baker,  Joseph  M.  Cushing,  Dr.  Richard 
Grady,  N.  H.  Hutton,  John  T.  Morris,  Miss  S.  E.  Richmond,  Miss  Louisa  Steuart, 
Levi  Weinberger. 

The  National  Industrial  Association,^  Washington,  District 

of  coxumbia. 

The  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  York,  with  the  his- 
tory of  which  this  chapter  begins,  is,  in  its  origin  and  development, 
a  most  interesting  instance  of  the  evolution  of  an  educational  idea. 
Fortunate  in  its  environment,  and  exceptionally  happy  in  its  Mana- 
gers, attracting  from  the  first  the  interest  of  the  benevolent  and 
wealthy  citizens  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  metropolis  of  the 
American  continent,  it  has  already  reached  a  commanding  position 
of  usefulness  and  influence. 

Furnished  with  ample  means  as  rapidly  as  required,  it  has  been 
enabled  to  accomplish  great  results  until  like  a  city  set  on  a  hill  its 
light  is  seen  afar. 

The  Association  which  now  claims  our  notice  has  a  very  different 
history.  Situated  at  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  very  centre  of  in- 
fluence, its  modest  work  has  been  unostentatiously  accomplished.  Al- 
though, perhaps,  not  generally  understood  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  unless  adopted  by  the  Government,  or  endowed  and  supported 
by  some  private  individual,  there  is  little  support  to  be  found  in  the 
City  of  Washington  for  undertakings  of  this  character. 

The  population,  which  is  made  up  so  largely  of  Government  ofiB- 
cials,  with,  latterly,  an  influx  of  people  of  wealth  who  come  for  the 
season,  as  they  go  to  Newport,  or  Florida,  has  little  interest  in  local 
institutions. 

The  salaried  Government  officials  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
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population  have,  as  a  rule,  little  surplus  over  the  bare  cost  of  liv- 
ing, contrary  to  the  rural  impression,  —  as  many  a  successful  appli- 
cant for  official  position  has  learned,  too  late;  while  the  wealthy 
visitors,  or  temporary  residents,  have  their  interests  elsewhere,  so  that 
there  is  comparatively  little  of  local  pride  or  of  individual  wealth  to 
appeal  to  in  Washington,  which  in  this  respect  differs  widely  from 
other  American  cities. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  centre  for  the  general  dissemination  of  ideas 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  Capital  Oity  of  the  Union  possesses 
unrivalled  facilities. 

It  was  an  appreciation  of  this  distinguishing  advantage  which  led 
a  few  benevolent  educational  enthusiasts,  some  years  since,  to  organ- 
ize here  what  is  believed  to  be  among  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest, 
of  the  associations  founded  in  the  United  States  for  the  promotion 
of  Industrial  Education  throughout  the  public  school  systems  of  the 
country ;  and  also,  for  the  stimulation  of  elementary  industrial 
training  in  all  charitable  or  punitive  institutions. 

It  preceded,  by  a  year,  the  formation  of  the  New  York  Association, 

and  some  of  the  prime  movers  in  that  were  acquainted  with  the  plan 

■  of  this,  and  had  studied  the  practical  details  of  the  work  accomplished 

in  the  single  school  under  its  auspices,  and  out  of  which,  in  fact,  it 

had  its  origin. 

Mrs.  Anna  Lowell  Woodbury,  a  niece  of  James  Russell  Lowell, 
residing  in  Washington,  and  finding  an  unoccupied  field  for  useful- 
ness, established  a  Mission  School  for  Cookery  about  the  year  1880,  a 
short  account  of  which,  by  Mrs.  Woodbury,  will  be  given  later.  "Mrs. 
Woodbury  had  already  had  experience  in  industrial  education,  hav- 
ing, in  1865,  started  the  Howard  Industrial  School  at  her  home  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

This  school  was  begun  in  order  to  aid  in  the  efforts  of  Generals 
Armstrong  and  Howard  to  help  the  newly  emancipated  f  reedmen,  and 
was  for  the  training  and  benefit  of  needy  colored  people  who,  in  the 
transitions  incident  to  the  War,  had  drifted  to  Massachusetts  from  the 
South;  the  children  being  taught,  and  employment  secured  for  the 
older  ones.  Governor  Andrew  and  Dr.  Peabody  were  each,  in  turn, . 
presidents  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  school. 

Soon  after  its  establishment,  the  Mission  School  of  Cookery  in 
Washington  began  to  be  somewhat  known,  and  many  letters  of  in- 
quiry from  aU  ^over  the  country  were  addressed  to  Mrs.  Woodbury. 
The  idea  of  an  Association  which  should  embrace  members  in  various 
localities  was  thus  suggested,  and  so  this  Association  grew  out  of 
this  Mission  Cooking  School,  just  as,  later,  the  New  York  Association 
grew  out  of  the  Wilson  Mission  Industrial  School. 

Through  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Woodbury,  a  ijumber  of  per- 
sons in  different  States  expressed  their  interest  in,  and  willingness  to 
join  such  an  Association.     Hon.  Arthur  MacArthur,  judge  of  the 

Criminal  Court  of  the  District  of  Cplumbia,  andthe  Hon.  John  Eaton, 
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then  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  heartily  joined  in  this 
movement. 

It  is  but  the  simplest  recognition  of  the  varied  usefulness  of 
Commissioner  Eaton  during  his  of&cial  term  to  record  here  that,  if 
the  impulse  quietly  but  efficiently,  though  generally  unofficially, 
given  to  similar  educational  and  benevolent  experiments  throughout 
the, length  and  breadth  of  this  country;  the'sympathy  extended  to 
the  pioneer  workers,  the  information  furnished,  the  suggestions 
made,  the  cordial  encouragement  offered  to  all  earnest  workers  in 
educational  or  charitable  undertakings,  during  the  administration 
of ,  this  enthusiastic  educator,  now  the  honored  President  of  Marietta 
College,  Ohio,  could  be  summed  up  and  generally  known,  the  useful- 
ness to  the  public  of  the  then  almost  unknown  Bureau  over  which 
he  presided  would  be  better  understood,  and  his  successors  in  the 
work  inaugurated  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  during  his  brief  ad- 
ministration as  Commissioner,  and  so  largely  and  successfully  devel- 
oped by  his  immediate  successor,  might  receive  that  support  from 
Congress  to  which,  in  a  Republic  of  free  schools,  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, established  for  the  convenience  and  information  of  Educators, 
would  seem  to  be  entitled. 

It  is  the  silent,  unobtrusive  influence  which  is  exerted  by  means 
■of  such  a  centre  of  information,  in  which  its  real  value  to  the  public 
lies,  even  more  than  in  those  official  publications  and  acts  which  are 
known  to  all-  men. 

It  is  only  those  who  know  from  observation  how  freely  the  Gov- 
ernment Departments  at  Washington  are  applied  to  for  information 
desired  by  citizens  all  over  the  country,  who  can  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Capital  City  as  a  centre  for  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  ideas.  That  this  characteristic  of  Washington  begins  to 
be  more  generally  appreciated  may  be  inferred  from  the  increasing 
number  of  National  Conventions  which  are  annually  held  here  by 
various  organizations. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  a  perusal  of  the  Constitution  of  this  Association, 
that  the  diffusion  of  the  idea  of  the  Industrial  Training  of  children, 
and  of  practical  information  in  relation  to  this  training,  was.the  main 
thought  and  purpose  of  those  who  founded  the  Association,  and  that 
they  had  little  other  purpose. .  Such  work  as  they  have  done  has 
been  unostentatious  and  largely  by  correspondence.  Mrs.  Wood- 
bury, it  should  be  stated,  has  mostly  borne,  from  her  private  re- 
sources, the  expense  and  burden  of  the  school  she  founded.  .  . 

The  following  is  the  Constitution  as  adopted: 

Constitution  of  the  National  Industrial  Association. 
Established  April  6,  1883. 

Article  1.  This"  Association  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  Industrial  Educar 
tion,  both  by  the  diffusion  of  information  and  by  establishing  and  assisting  industrial      S^  ^ 
schools.  '  S 

Art.  3.  There  shall  be  a  g^^jj^|gjj  ^^Md%^&^W^^^'  ^  '^^^'^^^^  ^^^  Assistant 
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Treasurer,  a  Secretary  and  two  Assistant  Secretaries,  twelve  Directors  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  two  Directors  from  each  of  the  States.  These  OflScers  shall 
be  permanent,  and  shall  receive  no  salaries.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  among 
the  officers,  or  among  ihe  members  from  the  District,  it  shall  be  fiUed  at  the  first 
convenient  business  meeting.  The  vote  must  be  unanimous,  and  the  number  of 
members  from  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  limited  to  one  hundred. 

Art.  3.  The  President,  when  present,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion.    When  the  President  is  absent,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  preside. 

Art.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  keep  an  account  of  all  receipts  and 
expenditures,  and  to  keep  safely  all  money  belonging  to  the  Association.  A  report 
of  the  amount  of  money  in  his  possession  shall  be  made  at  every  business  meeting, 
and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  him  except  on  a  written  request  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  also  make  an  annual  report  on  January 
1  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  past  year. 

Art.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretaries  to  keep  a 
record  of  aU  the  meetings  of  the  Association  in  books  provided  for  that  purpose;  also 
to  keep  well  informed  of  all  the  work  undertaken  by  the  association,  and  make  an 
annual  report  on  January  1,  which  shall  include  reports  from  the  Chairmen  of  the 
District  committees  of  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  by  them. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  different  States  to  report  an- 
nually by  January  1,  to  the  Secretary  in  Washington,  the  general  condition  of  in- 
dustrial schools  in  their. respective  States,  and  also  to  give  information  and  advice 
to  members  of  the  association  in  their  States. 

Art.  7.  The  two  Vice-Presidents  and  four  of  the  Directors  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  act  with  four  other  members  as  trustees  of  two  or  more  industrial 
schools  for  manual  and  art  training  in  Washington,  D.  C.  These  schools  will  be 
made  as  complete  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  serve  for  schools  of  reference  to 
persons  wishing  to  establish  others. 

Art.  8.  The  President,  the  Directors  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Trustees 
of  the  schools,  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  District  of  Columbia  committees  shall  meet 
once  a  month  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  a  majority  vote  of  those  present 
shall  be  required  previous  to  the  expenditure  of  any  money.  No  debt  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars  shall  be  incurred,  and  all  money  must  be  expended  merely  for 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Association  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  above 
mentioned,  except  when  donations  are  given  for  some  special  purpose.  All  dona- 
tions shall  be  acknowledged  by  the  Assistant  Treasurer.  If  a  donation  of  over  fifty 
dollars  is  given,  an  account  of  how  it  has  been  spent  will  be  given  to  the  donor  if 
desired.  Any  schools  which  have  been  assisted  or  established  by  special  donations 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  at  Washington. 

Art.  9.  There  shall  also  be  meetings  held  occasionally  for  discussion  and  for  the 
reading  of  essays  on  industrial  education,  at  which  members  and  invited  guests 
may  be  present.  An  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  the  month  of  April,  and  a  notification  of  it  shall  be  sent  to  all  the  officers 
and  members  by  the  Secretary.  At  this  meeting  addresses  will  be  made  and  the 
subject  of  industrial  education  will  be  discussed,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  bring  more 
closely  together  those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject,  and  that  each  may  gain 
something  from  the  others. 

Art.  10.  There  shall  be  a  membership  fee  of  one  dollar  paid  by  each  member  on 
joining  the  Association,  but  no  further  assessments  shall  be  made.  All  members 
shall  be  entitled  to  ask  for  any  information  on  industrial  matters  they  may  wish 
from  the  central  office  at  Washington,  and  also  to  receive  an  annual  report  and  a 
notification  of  the  annual  meeting.  • 

Art.  11.  The  President  shall  form  from  the  members  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
such  committees  as  may  be  required;  and  they  shall  be  represented  at  the  business 
meetings  by  their  respective  Chairmen, 
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The  Association  includes  among  its  members  several  who  have 
been  leaders  in  the  industrial  education  movement  in  their  localities. 
As  a  number  of  these  ladies  proposed  to  attend  the  sessions  of-  the 
Women's  Convention  in  Washington  in  the  spring  of  1888,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  for  receiving  reports,  etc.,  was  called,  to  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of  attending. 

At  a  preliminary  conference,  held  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Wood- 
bury, it  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  on  April  3,  1888, 
and  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  public.  Ex-Judge  MacArthur, 
of  Washington;  Col.  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Professors  Warder  and  Mitchell,  of  Howard  University, 
were  invited  to  deliver  addresses  on  topics  germane  to  the  purposes 
of  the  society.  It  was  also  arranged  that  the  reports  of  work  ac- 
complished, with  descriptions  of  methods  and  results,  should  be 
presented  by  the  Acting  President,  Mrs.  Woodbury,  and  by  several 
of  the  visiting  members  of  the  Association,  Directors  for  their  States, 
and  others. 

This  meeting,  as  called,  was  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  All  Soul's 
Church,  corner  of  L  and  Fourteenth  Streets  northwest,  on  April 
3,  1888. 

,  Ex-Judge  MacArthur  presided  and  opened  the  proceedings  by 
reading  an  able  paper  on  the  general  subject  of  Industrial  Education. 
Colonel  Clarke,  who  had  been  requested  to  prepare  a  special  address 
at  some  length  and  to  treat  of  certain  designated  topics,  —  among 
others  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  and  present  status  of  the  New 
York  Industrial  Education  Association,  followed.  The  line  of  argu- 
ment in  the  address  was  in  substantial  accord  with  that  of  the  early 
chapters  of  this  volume.  After  having  discussed  the  various  phases 
of  the  movement  at  some  length,  and  referred  to  the  confusion  aris- 
ing from  the  ambiguity  of  some  of  the  terms  used  by  the  disputants, 
the  present  condition  of  the  general  discussion  was  summed  up  as 
follows:. 

"  The  educators  have  seemingly  at  last  resolved  to  rest  the  argu- 
ment strictly  on  pedagogic  grounds.  The  new  studies  are  to  be 
urged  for  adoption  in  schools  by  reason  of  their  direct  value  as  meth- 
ods of  education,  and  their  further  ultimate  practical  value  is  to  be 
treated  as  wholly  incidental. 

"For  our  present  purpose  we  will  assume  :  First.  That  the  value 
of  Industrial  Art  Drawing,  as  taught  by  Walter  Smith  and  others 
throughout  all  grades  of  schools,  is  recognized  as  the  basis  of  all 
practical  and  profitable  school  industrial  training.  It  is  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  just  as  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  is  to  be  assumed  in 
any  discussion  as  to  the  cui'riculum  of  schools  higher  than  primary. 

"Second.  That  the  methods  of  the  Kindergarten,  and  the  uses  of 
constructive  drawing  and  of  object  lessons,  are  recognized  as  steps 
in  Industrial  Education. 
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"  Third.  That  Manual  Training  Schools,  technically  so  called,  are* 
for  pupils  of  lite  age  ajid  grade  as  those  who  enter  the  High  School. 

"Fourth.  That  all  industrial  training  is  to  be  given  pedagogi- 
cally — that  is,  to  be  taught,  scientifically  by  ordered  and  progressive 
steps;  and  that  this  is  the  only  practical  method  of  instructing  classes 
in  any  study  and  is  ju^  as  essential  in  instruction  in  cooking,  in 
housework,  in  domestic  economy,  in  sewing,  etc.,  as  it  is  in  mathe- 
matics or  grammar. 

"  Fifth.  That  a  progressive  course,  leading  by  logical  orderly  gra- 
dation from  the  Kindergarten  and  Kitchen  Garden  to  the  Manual 
Training'  School,  alike  for  girls  and  boys,  is  feasible  and  has  been 
sufficiently  demonstrated  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of 
its  successful  prosecution. 

"  If  an  affirmative  agreement  by  educators  generally  can  be  reached 
as  to  these  five  propositions,  an  end  can  be  put  to  a  world  of  dis- 
cussion. 

"  There  still  remain  problems  sufficiently  knotty. 

"  There  are  two  which  confront  us  at  once,  equally,  whether  public 
or  private  schools  are  considered.  First.  The  above  statements 
look  to  a  continuous  course — are  adapted  to  a  public  school  system, 
or  to  a  continuous  series  of  private  schools,  and  may  be  admitted  as 
to  these;  but  what  shall  be  done  with  the  public  school  chil.dren  who 
leave  the  schools  at  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
private  school  pupils  who  remain  in  a  given  school  but  two  or  three 
years? 

"Professor  Newell,  State  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Mary- 
land, a  distinguished  educator,  raised  that  point  in  regard  to_  the  or- 
dinary public  school  courses,  some  years  ago. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  both  cases — the  literary  courses  and  the  in- 
dustrial courses— if  the  courses  were  really  adapted  to  the  child's 
development  at  each  stage  of  his  progression,  they  should  be  the 
best  for  him  whether  he  goes  on  in  school  or  ceases  to  attend. 

"If  he  has  learned  to  read  and  to  write,  and  to  do  sums  in  arith- 
metic suited  to  his  capacity;  if  the  child  has  learned  the  Kindergarten 
exercises  and  has  begim  to  draw  or  to  sew,  so  much  has  been  gained. 
The  problem  seems  to  me— I  say  it  with  all  modesty  in  presence  of 
experienced  teachers — the  same  in  each  case;  and  that,  if  one  pre- 
liminary course  should  have  been  given  to  the  child  leaving  school  at 
twelve  and  another  to  the  one  remaining  till  fourteen — then,  in  that 
fact,  there  is  proof  positive  that  the  course  was  a  bad  one.  At  a 
later  period,  the  period  of  trade  or  professional  schools,  other  consid- 
erations and  conditions  exist;  and  a  course  arranged  for  two  years 
and  one  arranged  for  three  years,  mightwiselj  differ  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  first  two  years'  studies,  though  not  necessarily. 

"  The  second  difficulty  occurs  when  the  public  school  pupil  gradu- 
ates from  the  Manual  Training  School, 
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•  "  What  is  lie  to  do?    He  knows  no  trade.     How  can  lie  become  a 
wage  earning  producer? 

"It  is  my  purpose  to  suggest,  not  to  answer  this  query.  He  has. 
reached  the  development  when  he  should  enter  the  shops  or  the  fac- 
tory. If  these  are  to  be  closed  to  him,  what  resource  is  there,  if  he 
is  ultimately  to  be  a  skilled  producer,  other- than  a  technical  trade 
school  which  will  turn  him  out,  not  an  apprentice,  but  an  expert 
workman;  or  he  must  go  to  a  Professional  Technological  Institution 
from  which  he  shall  graduate  as  a  scientific  director  of  labor,  a  skilled 
engineer,  etc. 

"  That  eventually  these  Trade  Schools  may  exist  as  free  public  in- 
stitutions, as  are  some  of  the  Technological  Institutions  now  attached 
to  State  "Universities,  is  not,  therefore,  an  unimaginable  contingency." 

The  interesting  story  of  Miss  Huntington  and  the  Wilson  Mission 
School,  with  the  striking  outcome  of  the  present  Industrial  Educa- 
tion Association  of  New  York,  was  recited;  followed  by  an  account, 
somewhat  in  detail,  of  the  recent  experiments  in  introducing  indus- 
trial training  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington ;  the  latter  as  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  the  visiting  members  of  the  Association.  The  need 
of  specially  trained  teachers  to  introduce  the  new  methods  was  em- 
phasized, and  the  interesting  phenomenon  of  the  evolution  of  this 
National  Association  frojn  such  modest  beginnings  as  the  Mission 
Cooking  School  established  by  Mrs.  Woodbury,  referred  to. 

The  speaker,  mindful  that  most  of  the  visiting  members  were  the 
founder^  of  private  mission  schools  and  other  instrumentalities  for 
lifting  up  the  neglected  classes,  closed  as  follows  : 

"  If  I  have  seemed  to  some  of  you  to  have  had  reference  to  the 
public  schools  in  my  remarks  rather  than  to  the  private  schools  and 
the  sporadic  individual  efforts  of  those  who,  first,  in  every  community, 
have  had  the  energy  and  courage  to  attack  with  these  new  weapons 
the  strongholds  of  ignorance  and  idleness,  wherein  poverty  and  pre- 
judice sit  entrenched,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  this  has  arisen  from 
no  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  of  these 
modest  workers. 

"  In  the  division  of  labor  that  inheres  in  our  form  of  society,  the 
experiments  are  at  the  cost  of  individuals,  the  effective  work  of 
providing  for  the  general  needs  of  a  community  can  only  be  under- 
taken by  that  community  as  a  whole.  This  may  be  set  down  as  an 
axiom,  in  America,  at  least. 

"  Now,  I  would  suggest  that  what  is  true  as  to  the  best  methods 
for  public  schools  must  be  equally  true  of  all  other  schools  for  pupils 
of  equal  age  and  advancement;  so  far  as  sound  principles  of  the 
science  of  education  underlie  these  special  applications  of  that 
science.  So  that,  in  speaking  of  one  class  of  schools,  I  am  including 
all  of  that  class,  whether  public  or  private. 

"To  the  large-hearted,   public-spirited  pioneers,   the  Christian 
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■women  and  men  who,  inspired  by  love  and  compassion,  have  gone 
down  into  the  slums  of  great  cities,  the  crowded  quarters  of  manu- 
facturing towns,  to  carry  to  the  neglected  little  children  something 
of  light  and  life,  who  have  let  in  God's  vivifying  sunlight  of  knowl- 
edge to  gladden  and  illume  their  darkened  lives,  he  all  honor  and 
praise,  and  reverence!  In  listening  to  the  recital  of  their  unselfish 
labors,  who  can  fail  to  hear  the  heavenly  music  of  those  words 
spoken  by  the  Galilean  so  many  centuries  agone?  'Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me!'" 

Prof.  E.  B.  Warder,  of  Howard  University,  who  had  taken  great 
interest  in  this  movement,  then  read  the  following  paper,  prepared 
by  Mrs.  Woodbury,  giving  an  account  of  the  School  of  Cookery. 
Professor  Warder  had  also  himself  prepared  a  paper  giving  an  ac- 
count of  industrial  training  in  Bavaria,  where  he  had  passed  a  year 
in  studying  the  industrial  educational  systems  of  the  country,  which 
he  was  to  read  later;  but  so  much  interest  was  aroused  by  the  papers 
read  by  the  ladies  that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  presenting  this 
paper.  * 

THE  FIRST  MISSION  SCHOOL  OF  COOKERY  IN  WASHINGTON,  DISTRICT 

OF  COLUMBIA. 

By  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Woodbuey. 

The  first  Mission  School  of  Cookery  in  the  city  of  Washington  was  established  eight 
years  ago,  for  the  free  instruction  of  young  girls  in  cooking.  This  name  was  given 
to  it  because  its  work  was  reaUy  at  that  time  a  mission  one,  for  very  little  interest  was 
taken  in  Industrial  Education,  and  schools  of  cookery  especially  were  regarded  with 
distrust.  Two  classes  were  formed,  and  as  the  introduction  of  cookery  into  tlie  public 
school  system  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  for  which  the  school  was  established,  care 
was  taken  to  include  some  girls  from  the  public  schools.  These  interested  their 
friends,  and  when  the  school  was  opened  the  following  year  more  little  girls  applied 
than  could  be  admitted.  Classes  were  invited  from  St.  John's  Orphanage,  the  Or- 
phan Asylum,  St.  Mary's  Industrial  School  and  Wayland  Seminary.  The  class  from 
St.  John's  Orphana,ge  came  for  two  years,  and  those  from  St.  Mary's  Industrial 
School  and  Wayland  Seminary  for  four  and  five  years.  In  the  spring  of  1884  the 
school  was  one  of  six  industrial  schools  which  gave  an  exhibition  and  lunch  at  Wil- 
lardHall,  and  the  following  spring  an  exhibition  of  cookery  was  given  in  the  class 
room  at  the  close  of  the  term.  Every  year  one  or  more  classes  were  formed  of  pupils 
from  the  public  schools,  and  it  was  impressed  upon  their  minds  that  quite  a  responsi- 
blity  rested  on  them,  as  their  success  or  failure  would  have  great  influence  in  the 
future. 

Two  years  ago  the  first  classes  were  detailed  during  school  hours,  and  they  were  so 
much  interested  that  when  it  was  decided  to  open  four  pubhc  schools  of  cookery  hun- 
dreds of  girls  were  eager  to  attend  them.  The  school  is  now  a  normal  one,  and  there 
are  five  classes  detailed,  which  come  every  week  through  the  school  year.  There  are 
l^en  normal  pupils  and  four  model  classes,  each  containing  twelve  girls.  As  there 
were  no  text-books,  I  was  obliged  to  arrange  a  course  of  lessons  when  the  school  first 
opened,  and  have  since  revised  and  enlarged  them.     They  enable  a  teacher  to  in- 

*  This  valuable  paper,  entitled '  'Agricultural  Education  in  Bavaria,"  will  be  given 
in  one  of  the  Appendices  to  the  account  of  The  Land  Grant  "  Colleges  of  Agricul- 
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struct  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  she  could  when  obliged  to  depend  upon  her 
own  memory. 

The  young  ladies  who  have  charge  of  the  classes  in  cooking  at  the  public  schools 
were  trained  as  teachers  by  this  method,  and  they  have  three  classes  a  day  vsdth  from 
twelve  to  twenty  girls  in  each,  making  about  two  hundred  in  aU  for  each  school. 
The  classes  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession  and  the  lesson  is  limited  to  two 
hours.  A  short  dictation  is  given  with  the  recipes  for  the  dishes  that  are  to  be  cooked, 
and  the  girls  who  are  to  do  the  cooking  for  the  day  are  designated.  When  the 
dishes  are  prepared  they  are  given  to  the  pupils,  as  we  think  that  if  they  see  how 
■everything  should  look  and  taste  when  rightly  done  it  will  be  a  guide  to  them  when 
practising  at  home.  We  try  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  principles 
of  cookery,  and  to  impress  on  their  memories  many  little  facts  which  they  could 
only  learn  otherwise  by  years  of  experience.  Each  class  leaves  the  room  in  perfect 
order,  and  ready  for  the  next  class.  The  important  points  which  we  are  interested 
in  settUng  are  these:  Can  schools  of  cookery  be  made' self-supporting?  Should 
hygiene  and  chemistry  be  taught  in  them  ?  Can  schools  of  cookery  be  made  a  suc- 
cess? 

We  had  first  a  general  order  kitchen  where  brown  bread  and  other  things  were 
made,  and  afterwards  a  cake  department  connected  with  the  school,  and  although 
we  had  a  large  custom  through  the  kind  interest  of  friends,  they  never  did  more  than 
pay  their  own  expenses,  because  so  large  an  outlay  was  required  to  carry  them  on. 
They  have  been  of  great  use,  however,  in  making  the  school  known  and  in  awakening 
an  interest  in  Industrial  Education.  The  Washington  School  of  Cookery  .which  was 
a  paying  school  for  ladies,  shared  our  rooms  for  several  years,  and  when  it  moved  to 
Fourteenth  Street  the  general  order  kitchen  went  also,  as  it  could  be  made  much 
more  profitable  in  a  private  school,  where  a  portion  of  the  expenses  would  be  saved. 
Three  years  ago  we  began  to  take  some  paying  classes,  and  have  had  quite  a  number, 
including  two  classes  sent  by  the  trustees  of  the  Miner  fund.  They  have  paid  their 
own  expenses  and  have  given  a  little  toward  the  rent  of  the  house.  It  seems  to  me 
that  free  schools,  if  not  too  large,  can  be  made  in  time  self-supporting,  or  nearly  so, 
especially  if  they  are  in  a  building  where  the  rent  is  shared  by  other  industrial 
schools.  I  have  myself  always  felt  very  strongly  that  hygiene  and  chemistry 
should  be  left  to  the  regular  schools,  and  that  the  kitchen  schools  should  be  kept  per- 
fectly clear  of  everything  except  practical  cooking,  which  is,  in  itself,  one  of  the 
most  difiicult  and  complicated  of  arts.  In  order  to  cook  well  a  ^1  inust  know  the 
difference  between  boiling  and  simmering;  but  she  need  not  be  taught  what  water 
is  composed  of  in  order  to  boU  the  potatoes  well.  Every  moment  is  of  value  in  these 
schools  and  can  be  well  filled,  and  they  should  also  be  made  as  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive as  possible. 

Schools  of  cookery  are  much  more  numerous  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and 
there  seeriis  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  become  a  part  of  the  school  system ; 
but  perhaps  the  question,  Can  they  be  made  a  success?  might  be  best  answered  by 
saying  that  eight  years  ago  twelve  little  gu'ls  were  formed  into 'two  classes  at  this 
mission  school  in  the  qjfy  of  Washington,  and  now  over  nine  hundred  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  are  being  instructed  in  cookery  by  teachers  who  were  trained  there, 
and  are  also  graduates  of  our  normal  schools. 

Miss  Annie  Laws,  of  Cincinnati,  one  of  the  directors  for  the  State 
of  Ohio,  whose  modification  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  has  attracted 
much  interest  and  attention,  and  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
similar  schools  in  other  cities,  then  read  the  following  account  of  the 
experiments  undertaken  by  herself  and  her  coadjutors  : 
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THE  FIRST  KITCHEN  GARDEN  IN  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

By  Miss  Annie  Laws. 

In  the  question  of  Industrial  Training,  now  occupying  so  important  a  place  in  the 
minds  of  aU  interested  in  educational  matters,  there  is  perhaps  no  department 
of  more  general  interest  than  that  of  practical  systematic  training  in  the  manage- 
ment of  household  aflfairs. 

The  need  of  this  training  is  often  as  apparent  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  as  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor.  Harriet  Martineau  says  :  "One  reason  why  girls  know  so  much 
less  than  they  should  do,  and  so  much  less  than  they  wish  to  do  about  household 
affairs,  is,  that  justice  is  not  done  them  by  proper  teaching.  Nothing  is  more  easily 
learned  or  more  sure  to  be  remembered  than  the  household  processes  that  come 
under  the  hands  of  women,  but  then  they  must  first  be  clearly  understood  and  car- 
ried through." 

It  was  to  meet  this  need  for  the  systematic  training  of  young  girls  in  household 
affairs  that  Miss  Huntington's  system  of  Kitchen  Gardening,  which  is  the  applica- 
tion of  Kindergarten  principles  to  domestic  training,  came  into  existence.  Since 
the  formatbn  of  the  first  Kitchen  Garden  Association  in  New  York  in  1880  this 
work  has  spread  so  rapidly  and  has  become  so  widely  known  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  the  details  which  are  probably  familiar  to  aU.  The  wonderful  evo- 
lution of  this  New  York  Kitchen  Garden  Association  with  its  comparatively  limited 
work  and  objects,  into  the  Industrial  Education  Association  with  its  wide-spread 
aims — its  training  college  for  teachers,  its  model  schools,  kindergarten  hbrary, 
musem,  courses  of  lectures,  etc.,  leads  to  the  belief  that  other  important  results  may 
follow  from  the  rapid  increase  of  these  schools  all  over  the  country. 

As  the  fiist  Kitchen  Gaxden  established  in  Cincinnati  was  something  of  a  deviation 
from  Miss  Huntington's  system,  and  as  it  has  attracted  some  attention  from  various 
places  and  has  been  the  means  of  aiding  in  the  formation  of  many  Kitchen  Gar- 
dens in  othsr  places,  a  brief  account  of  its  origin  and  work  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
A  committee  of  ladies  in  the  Cincinnati  Free  Kindergarten  Association  was 
formed  in  the  spring  of  1880  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  Miss  Huntington's 
Kitchen  Garden,  system  of  work.    Two  of  the  ladies  visited  New  York,  bringing 
back  with  them  Miss  Huntington's  Manual  and  an  enthusiastic  account  of  the  work 
as  they  had  seen  it  exempUfied  in  the  WilsoQ  Mission  School.    Nothing  was  done, 
however,  until  the  next  fall,  when  a  number  of  young  women,  myself  among  the 
ninmber ,  met  together  to  decide  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  undertake  to  start 
a  Kitchen  Garden.    We  decided  that  as  Miss  Huntington's  Manual  seemed  very 
explicit,  and  we  had  some  very  good  housekeepers  among  our  number,  we  would 
venture  to  study  the  lessons  without  going  to  the  very  great  expense  involved  in 
Bending  to  New  York  for  a  trained  teacher.     We  sent,  however,  to  Schermerhom'a 
for  a  complete  outfit  of  Kitchen  Ga,rden  material.     We  decided  to  withdraw  from 
the  Kindergarten  Association,  as  we  foresaw  there  would  be  difficulty  in  arranging 
financial  affairs  satisfactorily,  and  we  did  not  wish  to  inv*ve  that  Association  in  an 
undertaking  that  might  not  prove  successful.    After  carefully  studying  Miss  Hun- 
tington's Manual  and  experimenting  with  the  miniature  household  outfits,  we  finally 
decided  to  make  several  changes. .  In,  place  of  having  a  class  of  twenty-four  girls 
directed  by  one  teacher  and  going  through  the  various  exercises  with  chords  of  a 
piano,  we  decided  to  give  each  teacher  a  class  of  eight  or  ten  girls  to  make  the  work 
with  the  toys  as  much  like  the  real  work  as  possible  instead  of  simply  an  attractive 
exercise;  to  have  the  teachers  talk  with  the  children  not  only  about  the  details  of 
the  lesson  but  of  themselves,  of  their  home  lives,  etc.,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
put  into  practice,  as  far  as  possible,  what  they  were  learning.    Instead  of  a  game 
"  Waiting  on  Door,"  we  decided  to  have  a  little  waitress  open  a  real  door  when  the 
bell  rang,  and  put  the  ™strg^^^m  !y^.J^g^^ical  operation,  instead  of  the 
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broom  exercise.    We  tried  to  arrange  that  the  Classes  in  turn  should  have  some  real 
experience  in  handling  a  broom,  etc.,  and  so  with  the  various  lessons. 

The  general  arrangement  of  our  school  was  as  follows:  Six  tables,  each  with  a 
teacher  and  eight  pupils,  one  director  and  a  pianist.  The  school  sessions  were  held 
on  Saturday  mornings  from  half -past  nine  until  1,  the  teaching  being  all  volun- 
tary. From  9.30  to  10  the  whole  school  united  in  general  exercises.  Songs  were 
sung,  a  waitress  for  the  morning  selected  and  her  duties  rehearsed ;  then  came  a 
general  talk  on  matters  important  or  interesting  to  the  whole  school:  from  10  to 
11  lessons  with  the  toys;  from  11  to  12  sewing;  at  12  work  was  put  away  and  a  few 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Kindergarten  games  and  songs  played  and  sung  while 
a  luncheon  of  milk  and  rolls  was  prepared.  After  luncheon  the  school  was  dis- 
missed. Working  as  we  did  among  the  children  of  the  very  poor  the  luncheon 
was  much  appreciated.  Gradually,  as  opportunity  came,  one  large  completely  fur- 
nished apartment  after  another  was  added,  until  at  present  we  have,  in  addition  to 
five  classes  at  work  with  the  small  toys  at  the  tables,  two  classes  in  the  laundry, 
one  washing  and  one  ironing,  a  class  in  the  cooking  department,  one  in  the  dining 
room  and  one  in  the  bedroom. '  The  cooking  department  we  feel  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  most  important  part  of  our  work.  / 

The  "  Kitchen  Garden"  Journal. 

So  many  letters  of  inquiry  came  to  us  in  relation  to  this  work,  and  there  seemed 
60  much  interest  manifested  and  yet  so  httle  knowledge  as  to  how  to  go  to  work, 
where  information  might  be  obtained,  etc,  that  we  iinally  decided  to  embody  our 
experience  and  whatever  knowledge  we  possessed  on  the  subject  of  Kitchen  Garden, 
or  household  training  for  girls,  in  the  form  of  a  little  bi-monthly  journal  which  we 
called  simply  the  "Kitchen  Garden."  This  has  been  the  medium  qt  not  only 
carrying  our  experience  to  others  but  of  bringing  theirs  to  us,  and  mak|ng  little  or 
no  effort  to  enlarge  the  circulation,  simply  sending  the  little  paper  Vherever  it 
seemed  possible  to  do  any  good,  for  the  httle  paper  has  been  altogether  a  mission- 
ary, not  a  mercenary  enterprise,  all  the  work  on  it  being  entirely  voluntary.  We 
have  been  surprised  to  receive  demands  for  it  from  all  over  the  country,  from  Can- 
ada to  California,  and  last  year  for  the  first  time  it  paid  for  itself. 

We  have  been  asked  sometimes  if  Miss  Huntington  objected  to  our  carrying  on 
the  Kitchen  Garden  work  in  our  own  manner.  After  her  first  doubts  of  the  suc- 
cessful working  were  overcome,  we  are  happy  to  say.  Miss  Huntington  has  given 
us  every  encouragement  in  her  power. 

Similar  Efforts  in  England. 

A  package  received  from  her  a  few  days  ago  brings  a  number  of  English  papers 
called  "Little  Women,"  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  House- 
wifery Association,  or  English  National  Socifety  for  Giving  Instruction  in  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Housewifery.  This  is  another  instance  when  the  Sfnmll  be- 
ginning of  a  Kitchen  Garden  has  resulted  in  something  larger.  An  English  lady 
who  visited  Miss  Huntington's  school  carried  back  with  her  to  England  various 
manuals,  pamphlets,  etc.,  started  a  Kitchen  Garden,  and  thereby  awakened  an  in- 
terest, which  has  finally  culminated  in  this  Association,  which  is  to  have  under  its 
auspices  a  regular  training  house,  in  which  there  will  be  the  following  departments: 
First,  the  domestic  kindergarten,  (Miss  Huntington  thinks  it  might  possibly  have 
been  better  if  she  had  called  her  work  by  that  name  instead  of  Kitchen  Garden).  In 
this  will  be  the  methodical  daily  work,  first  taking  the  gh-ls  through  the  day's  work; 
teaching  weekly  diities  or  washing,  ironing  and  house  cleaning;  and  then  supple- 
mentary duties,  such  as  marketing,  cooking,  clothing,  etc. ,  all  taught  by  means  of 
small  models  of  requisities.  Secondly,  a  junior  course,  or  advanced  practical  lessons 
upon  the  same  system  for  older  girls.  Thirdly,  a  senior  course,  for  imparting  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  hou8ey^ffjfi,^bxgieneii/Bp±^^D^y  subjects  to  young  women. 
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Miss  Huntington  says  in  the  letter  accompanying  the  package:  "  I  feel  that  your 
paper  is  doing  so  much  good  and  wish  I  could  be  of  more  service  to  itand  to  you, 
who  are  working  so  faithfully  to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm  in  home  work  and  home 
life  and  refinement.  We  know  the  character  of  a  home  tells  strongly  upon  the  moral 
and  religious  tone  of  the  family,  and  everything  that  lifts  and  refines  and  sweetens 
it,  is  work  for  God." 

Several  other  Kitchens  have  been  started  in  Cincinnati  in  addition  to,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  one  of  which  I  have  spoken.  One  is  held  in  one  of  the  churches;  in 
this  one  the  pastor  has  kindly  consented  to  allow  his  study  to  be  transformed  into 
a  temporary  bedroom ;  one  of  the  class  rooms  is  used  as  a  dining  room,  while  the 
kitchen  of  the  church  serves  as  an  admirable  laundry.  One  of  the  others  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  a  wealthy  lady,  and  in  this  school  the  children  of  the  wealthy  are 
as  welcome  as  the  children  of  the  very  poor,  and  all  alike  seem  to  enjoy  and  profit 
by  the  work.  Ohe  distinguishing  feature  of  this  Kitchen  Garden  is  the  nursery 
department,  in  which  the  young  girls  are  taught  practically  to  care  for  and  amuse 
the  Uttle  one.  There  is  a  cooking  department,  and  also  two  laundries  in  this  ICitchen 
Garden. 

A  cooking  school  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cincinnati  Women's  Church  Associa- 
tion has  been  training  several  classes  of  public  school  children  in  cooking.  Several 
of  our  private  schools  have  added  courses  of  cooking  to  their  other  work,  and  we 
hope  in  time  we  shall  have  the  work  of  domestic  training  fully  established  on  scien- 
tific principles  and  available  to  all. 

Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Dietrick,  of  Covington,  one  of  the  directors  for  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  then  read  a  most  interesting  account  of  her  expe- 
riences in  that  city.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  here,  as  well 
as  in  other  places  we  have  noted,  one  effort  led  to  others  till  a 
whole  group  of  instrumentalities  is  seen  to  have  grown  out  of  a 
single  modest  effort  at  the  practical  improvement  of  conditions; 

Interesting  instances  were  given  by  Mrs.  Dietrick  of  the  good 
results  to  individuals  who  had  been  taught  to  do  something.  These 
are  here  necessarily  omitted. 

Mrs.  Dietrick  began  as  follows  : 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  COVINGTON,  KY. 
By  Mrs.  Ellen  B.  DieteIck. 

A  chain  of  circumstances  which  I  need  not  here  explain  led  me  some  ten 
years  ago  to  begin  the  study  of  life  among  the  working  people  and  paupers  in 
our  city,  which  numbers  about  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  I  have  in  that  time 
made  over  two  thousand  visits  to  the  poor  of  every  grade,  from  the  high-school 
graduate  who  offered  to  teach  my  children  music  for  tweuty-five  cents  a  lesson  and 
help  them  practice  into  the  bargain,  down  to  the  pauper  squatter  in  our  suburbs 
who  lived  with  his  family  of  ton  in  one  room  and  sometimes  took  a  lodger  to  help 
pay  expenses. 

As  soon  as  these  people  realized  that  some  one  was  willing  to  hear  them,  of  course 
for  every  one  that  went  away  ten  new  ones  sprang_iip.  And  in  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  oases,  as  others  report,  the  trouble  was  not  to  find  work  to  be  done, 
but  to  find  workers  properly  trained  to  do  the  work.  I  passed  successively  through 
the  stages  of  alms-giving,  temperance  preaching,  ragged  school  teaching,  and  asy- 
lum founding,  only  to  become  more  and  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  one  possible  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  poor  is  industrial  education,  begin- 
ning with  free  kindergarten  work  in  all  our  public  schools,  and  leading  up  through 
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all  grades  to  the  school  of  technology,  which  should  embrace  technical  training  for 
girls  as  well  as  for  boys. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden,  founded  six  years  ago  after  the  one  you  have  heard  de- 
scribed by  Miss  Laws,  has  accomplished  similar  results,  and  has  so  far  done  good, 
particularly  the  classes  in  sewing  and  cooking.  But  so  great  was  the  pressure  from 
women  of  every  age,  that  three  yeai's  ago  we  formed  a  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  whose  especial  object  has  been  to  afford  women  and  children 
opportunities  for  special  training  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  well  as  to  estaJblish  a  per- 
manent medium  of  communication  between  all  women,  without  regard  to  class  or 
barriers  of  any  sort. 

Taking  in  the  already  flourishing  Kitchen  Garden,  the  Union  started  with  a  day 
nursery,  free  kindergarten,  employment  bureau,  and  free  reading  room,  and  after 
a  year  classes  for  women  were  formed  in  cookery,  penmanship,  embroidery,  wood 
carving,  gymnastics,  free-hand  drawing,  stenography,  dress  cutting,  etc.    *    *    * 

Our  pupils  have  good  places  begging  for  them  faster  than  they  can  be  prepared 
for  the  places.    *    *    * 

I  have  endeavored  briefly  to  give  you  a  mere  suggestion  of  the  work  done  in  a 
short  time,  a  work  which,  though  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  has  proved  to  me 
that  the  solution  of  the  labor  and  the  temperance  questions  lies  not  in  preaching 
and  in  prohibition,  but  in  improving  the  lives  of  the  poor  through  free  industrial 
education. 

Before  our  work  began  there  was  only  one  ptibho  charity  in  our  city;  no  associ- 
ated charities,  no  reading-room,  no  place  of  lodging  but  the  station-house  for  strange 
and  poor  women  temporarily  in  need  of  shelter.  There  were  hundreds  of  "  squat- 
ters "  in  the  suburbs,  who  spent  all  their  time  in  street  begging.  From  oui>begin- 
ning  have  grown  the  branches  I  have  named;  also  an  incorporated  Home  for  Aged 
Women,  a  Mission  House  of  Industry  in  the  worst  of  the  suburbs,  and  a  mission 
church. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Mitctell  then  read  the  following  account  of  the  In- 
dustrial Education  experiments  at  Howard  University: 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AT  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY. 
By  Prof.  W.  P,  Mitghell. 

The  invitation  to  attend  this  meeting  and  add  something  to  its  interest  gave  me 
my  subject  by  the  simple  suggestion  that  "  I  teU  what  we  are  doing  at  Howard 
University."  I  suppose,  of  course,  in  the  line  of  Industrial  Training,  Howard  Uni- 
versity, as  an  institution  of  learning,  has  a  history  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  colored  people;  which  development  at  the  present  time  is  aU  that  their 
best  friends  had  any  right  to  expect  it  would  be. 

The  addition  within  five  years  of  an  Industrial  Department  was  the  result  of  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  any  of  which  would  have  justified  it. 

There  are  persons  in  the  community  who  confound  the  Industrial  Schools  of  to- 
day with  the  Manual  Labor  Schools  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  But  there  is  an 
essential  difference:  the  Manual  Labor  Schools  were  chiefly  agi-icultural,  and  their 
main  object  was  to  make  it  possible  for  poor  young  men  to  obtain  a  liberal  educa- 
tion by  giving  their  labor  as  an  equivalent  for  collegiate  or  academic  instruction. 
Some  of  these  still  exist,  but  the  Industrial  School  of  to-day  is  a  very  different  thing 
and  of  no  immediate  pecuniary  advantage,  except  ui  rare  instances.  They  can  be 
organized  to  advantage  any-n-here,  but  require  some  capital. 

Before  general  public  interest  was  expressed  in  Industrial  Training  the  subject 
had  received  some  attention  at  Howard  University,  but  the  way  did  not  open  for  its 
practical  exemplification. 

It  was  known  here  as  elsewhere  that  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  to  trades 
was  dying  out,  and  that  iiD)i^!f(^^fe>ytl;9f/C!?^§8ffl«(§)the  colored  people  were  con- 
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oerned,  a  wicked  and  cruel  prejudice  gave  the  colored  youth  little  or  no  opportu- 
nity for  learning  trades  or  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  any  handicraft. 

Peculiar  Conditions  Affecting  the  Coloeed  People. 

The  colored  people  are,  as  a  rule,  in  poor  circumstances,  and  whUe  slavery  gave 
us  a  few  good  mechanics,  they  were  commonly  not  so  situated  that  they  could  afford 
to  take  apprentices.  These  reasons,  in  addition  to  others  with  which  the  public  are 
familiar,  indicated  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  opening  of  an  industrial  department  at 
the  university.  Accordingly  five  years  ago  such  a  department  was  organized  at  an 
expense  the  first  year  of  something  over  $3,000,  the  expense  being  met  by  old  friends 
of  the  colored  people.  Since  the  opening  of  the  second  year  Congress  has,  by  ap- 
propriations, met  a  large  part  of  the  expense,  but  it  is  still  necessary  to  raise  annually 
by  solicitation  more  than  $1,200.  Ours  is  a  modest  pro'ession;  to  fit  the  colored  stu- 
dent, while  acquiring  a  liberal  education,  to  some  mechanical  pursuit  that  will  enable 
him  upon  his  leaving  the  university  to  make  a  living  at  once,  or,  as  one  of  the  papers 
expresses  it,  "To face  the  world  and  get  a  living." 

Purpose  of  the  Experiments. 

The  standard  of  the  new  departure  was  simple ;  it  was  to  teach  the  use  of  me- 
chanics' tools  to  the  students  of  the  normal  and  preparatory  departments  of  the 
university.  These  comprise  a  majority  of  the  students,  and  generally  such  as  are 
least  likely  to  follow  the  college  course  clear  through.  It  was  decided  that  attend- 
ance upon  the  new  department  during  prescribed  hours  should  be  compulsory.  So 
with  this  simple  organization  our  work  begun.  We'  have  printing,  shoemaking, 
carpentering,  tinsmithing,  tailoring,  and  type-writing,  and  for  the  girls  sewing  and 
part  of  the  time  cooking.  The  last  would  seem  superfluous,  for  as  Mrs.  Stowe  says, 
"  The  colored  people  are  born  cooks."  At  these  occupations  we  spend  fifteen  hours 
a  week,  the  classes  being  arranged  to  avoid  interference  with  the  literaiy  depart- 
ments to  which  they  belong.  Of  this  number  of  hours  three  on  Saturday  have 
been  devoted  to  a  class  of  newsboys  from  the  city.  My  experience  has  shown  me 
that  boys  twelve  years  of  age  are  old  enough  to  commence  learning  the  use  of 
mechanics'  tools.  As  the  conducting  of  an  industrial  school  was  new  to  us  all,  we 
had  everything  to  learn  in  connection  with  it.  I  made  up  my  mind  at  the  begin- 
ning that  as  soon  as  possible  each  boy  should  make  something  not  for  its  intrinsic 
value,  but  that  the  creative  faculty,  so  to  speak,  should  be  brought  into  exercise 
for  the  boy's  encouragement.  I  think  this  was  a  right  conclusion.  Our  first  work 
was  making  a  board  walk,  our  next  was  making  footstools,  or  crickets,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called. 

Results  Achieved. 

From  these  beginnings  we  have  gone  right  on,  until  at  the  end  of  four  years 
they  earned  during  their  summer  vacations  half  wages,  such  as  are  generally  paid 
apprentices  just  out  of  their  time. 

In  printing  we  entered  at  once  on  the  compositor's  work  of  a  Uttle  paper,  which 
we  publish  three  times  during  the  university  year.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year 
this  paper  was  gotten  out  by  our  boys  without  other  aid,  and  each  year  so  far 
several  of  them  during  the  summer  vacation  have  found  employment  in  the  small 
newspaper  offices  of  their  own  people  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Shoemaking  enabled  them  to  keep  their  shoes  in  repair,  and  more  than  half  of 
them  by  the  end  of  their  first  year  had  made  a  pair  of  shoes  each  for  himself.  I  re- 
gard this  as  one  of  the  best  trades.  Bearing  in  mind  the  thought  that  the  creative 
faculty  should  be  aroused,  I  add  that  it  should  be  steadily  stimulated.  I  have  al- 
ways encouraged  them  to  make  toy  furniture,  sleds,  brackets  and  household  ar- 
ticles, believing  that  a  boy  will  learn  to  make  a  carpenter's  joint  just  as  well  when 
manufacturing  an  article  of  furniture  for  his  own  home  as  when  making  a  joint 
by  itself.  I  «mph&,size  this  thought,  for  students  in  an  industrial  school  have  to 
have  enthusiasm  and  pers<^^^sjt,j^y,(^jaf,J5r^^ 
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One  of  our  first  classes  in  printing  was  composed  of  girls.  At  first  they  set  up 
type  and  distributed  them,  again  immediately.  At  the  end  of  a  week  one  of  them 
inquired  of  me,  "When  are  we  going  to  set  up  anything  that  will  stay?"  Here  it 
was,  the  desire  to  see  in  print  something  that  she  had  done  herself.  All  that  we  have 
done  at  Howard  University  in  the  direction  of  Industrial  Training  has  been  done 
while  the  students  were  making  fair  progi'ess  in  their  studies.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  that  many  professional  men  fail  and  that  all  have  not  the  gift  of 
teaching,  we  aim  to  furnish  them  the  means  of  getting  a  living.  There  is  a  line  of 
argument  concerning  these  schools  the  theory  of  which  is  interesting  and  perhaps 
forcible,  which  however  reminds  me  of  the  old  line  of  argument  for  high  schools, 
where  those  who  argued-  for  them  seemed  to  forget  that  the  public  schools  were 
established  for  the  poorer  class,  while  those  who  have  had  the  most  advantage  from 
the  addition  of  high  school  have  been  the  class  who  were  able  to  keep  their  children 
in  school  a  long  time,  besides  obtaining  for  nothing  that  for  which  their  property 
would  be  taxed  anyhow.  The  public  schools  are  better  to-day  than  ever  before, 
and  I  regard  the  introduction  of  mechanical  trades  as  a  further  step  in  advance. 
There  is  many  a  father  who,  if  his  son  is  leai-ning  to  use  his  hands  and  to  fit  him- 
self to  get  a  living  as  soon  as  he  leaves  school,  will  make  an  effort  to  retain  him 
there.  At  Howard  University  we  have  very  little  machinery;  our  idea  is  to  cultivate 
the  use  of  the  hands.  We  have  already  quite  a  number  of  young  men  who  earn  a  liv- 
ing in  vacation  by  the  knowledge  gained  here  of  using  theu-  hands  with  dexterity. 
Industrial  Training — A  Step  in  Development. 

I  regard  this  as  the  third  step  in  the  development  of  the  colored  race.  Firet,  we 
had  to  provide  food  and  clothing  for  the  freednien;  next,  the  simpler  form  of  free 
■  schools ;  now  we  add  to  these  what  in  our  experience  among  our  own  race  has 
taught  us  is  best  for  the  people — a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools.  The  class  of 
mere  children,  newsboys  and  others  who  are  obliged  to  do  something  for  a  living 
even  now,  and  are  almost  necessarily  deprived  of  school  privileges,  will  know 
something  of  the  use  of  tools,  and  this  will  raise  them  above  the  grade  of  waiter 
and  bell-boy.  We  have  about  thirty  of  these,  a  rough,  good-natured  set,  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  same  class  of  white  boys. 

These  boys,  many  of  them,  sell  "  The  Star,"  for  which  they  pay  one  cent  and  a 
half,  and  sell  upon  an  average  one  dozen  per  day  and  realize  a  dollar  a  week. 
They  do  not  earn  enough  to  afford  a  lunch,  and  now  and  then,  when  we  have 
given  them  cakes  at  noon,  the  avidity  with  which  they  receive  the  food  is  actually 
painful.  The  boys  are  sent  to  us  by  the  Newsboys  and  Children's  Aid  Society. 
They  are  types  of  a  considerable  number  in  the  city,  who  are  prevented  from  at- 
tending school,  except  the  night  schools.  There  ought  to  be  an  industrial  school, 
which  shall  combine  icith  it  a  simple  pHmary  school,  and  be  open  all  day,  so  that 
this  large  class  of  boys  shall  attend  at  hours  suited  to  their  conveninee.  Our  first 
year  with  this  class  showed  them  to  be  wanting  in  punctuality  and  to  be  of  a  char- 
acter which  is  described  as  trifling,  but  strange  as  it  may  seem  we  have  found 
among  them  a  moral  power  existing,  especially  when  the  creative  talent  is  broughiL 
into  exercise.  Some  of  these  little  hoodlums  who  bawl  out  the  names  of  their  papers 
of  a  morning  or  evening,  are  going  to  be  carpenters  and  shoemakers  one  of  these  days. 

Results  Summarized. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  are  doing  at  Howard  University:  taking  from  the  stu- 
dents proper  of  the  University  none  of  the  time  they  should  spend  at  their  studies, 
but  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  enough  of  a  mechanical  trade  to  earn  a 
living,  and  without  losing  any  time  to  become  in  a  year  after  leaving  the  institu- 
tion fair  journeymen  ;  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  news  boys  the  means  of  ele- 
vating their  condition,  and  teaching  both  classes  the  dignity  of  labor.  »  »  * 
Those  who  think  of  establishing  industrial  schools  may  as  well  dismiss  from  their 
minds  all  thought  of  their  being  money-making  institutions  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
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are  at  first  costly,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  will  be  right  for  a  long  time  to  bring  the 
labor  of  the  industrial  schools  into  competition  with  the  work  of  men  who  have 
families  to  support.  Let  us  treat  the  industry,  upon  its  introduction  into  our  school 
system,  just  as  we  would  any  other  branch,  such  as  French,  or  the  study  of  the 
Constitution.  We  have  found  at  Howard  University  at  this  stage  of  our  progress 
that  many  an  hour  of  voluntary  labor  in  our  shops  is  taken  cheerfully  from  times 
of  recreation.  Base-ball  and  foot-ball  may  suffer,  but  the  curriculum  of  the  col- 
lege or  academy  is  not  interfered  with;  and  while  the  system  of  mental  discipline 
adopted  is  as  good  as  that  of  Yale  or  Princeton,  this  industrial  training  is  found  to 
be  in  harmony  with  it. 

■  One  word  more  and  I  have  done.  We  have  found  that  industry  is  a  power  in 
moral  discipline,  and  one  of  these  days  it  niay  be  discovered  that  the  simple  arous- 
ing of  the  creative  faculty  may  accomplish  in  children  that  which  blows  and  rough 
treatment  fail  to  bring  about,  teaching  not  only  self-support  but  self-control  as  well. 

The  reading  of  these  practical  papers  aroused  a  lively  interest,  and 
the  author  of  each  paper  was,  at  its  close,  eagerly  questioned  on  th6 
topics  treated  or  suggested ;  and,  in  this  way,  many  facts  were 
elicited  which,  owing  to  the  modesty  of  the  readers,  has  been  omitted. 
The  rapidity  with  which  a  successful  experiment  in  one  city  or  town 
had  been  undertaken  in  another  place  as  shown  in  these  papers  was 
most  interesting  and  encouraging.  It  is  because  the  methods  of 
training  which  have  proved  so  successful  in  these  private  schools  and 
classes  are  of  value,  either  as  models  or  as  suggestions,-for  those  en- 
gaged in  the  public  schools,  that  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to 
quote  the  extracts  from  these  papers  which  are  here  given.  The  re- 
sult of  this  meeting,  which  brought  together  the  members  from  sev- 
eral States,  has  been  to  stimulate  the  further  development  of  the 
Association,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  endeavor  to  establish  under 
its  auspices,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  a  Manual  Training  School  for 
the  instruction  of  teachers  of  Industrial  Education, 

Hon.  Arthur  MacArthur,  President  of  the  Association,  having  de- 
clined, the  presidency  is,  for  the  moment,  unfilled.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dents are:  Mrs.  A.  S.  Woodbury,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  (acting 
President);  Mrs.  S.  T.  Hooper,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Hon.  John  Eaton, 
President  of  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio;  Mrs.  B.  A.  Vaughan, 
Mississippi;  Hon.  William  B.  Webb,  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  District  of  Columbia. 

Secretary,  Miss  Louisa  Breedin,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Treasurer,  Mr.  Ross  Fish,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Among  the  members  and  State  Directors  are— Mrs.  Ralph  Dunning, 
of  Georgia;  Mrs.  Mary  Gansy,  of  Illinois;  Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Dietrick,  of 
Covington,  Ky.;  Miss  Vaughan,  of  Mississippi;  Mrs.  Romer,  of  New 
York;  Miss  Josephine  Bennett,  of  New  York;  Miss  Annie  Laws,  of 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Miss  Southworth,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Mrs. 
Holmes  Conrad,  of  Virginia;  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Talbot,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  Hon.  Arthur  MacArthur,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Professor 
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Fay,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Prof.  R.  B.  Warder,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  others. 

The  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  following  acconnt  of  the  work  of  this  school,  to  which  frequent 
reference  has  been  made  in  this  Report,  is  compiled  from  a  brief  re- 
port published  by  the  Managers  in  April,  1886,  and  from  the  histori- 
cal pamphlet  and  report  issued  in  April,  1887.* 

Prom  these  it  appears  that  it  was  first  established  as  a  benevolent 
institution,  in  the  attempt  to  serve  the  needs  and  relieve  the  necessi- 
ties of  a  poor  neighborhood.  It  was  sOon  seen  by  the  Managers  that 
some  forms  of  help  undertaken  for  adults  were  impracticable,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  effect  permanent  good  was  by  giving  instruc- 
tion to  the  children,  and  the  plans  and  methods  of  the-  institution 
were  modified  accordingly;  the  changes  all  being  in  the  direction  of 
providing  greater  facilities  for  varied  industrial  instruction,  while, 
with  the  same  practical  wisdom  as  was  shown  by  the  Wilson  Mission 
in  New  York  when  they  formed;  "  The  Boy's  Club,"  the  needs  of  the 
children  for  recreation,  as  well  as  for  employment,  were  recognized 
and  provided  for. 

This-  interesting  and  remarkably  successful  experiment  in  aiding  - 
■  to  self-help,  without  impairing  self-respect,  has  attracted  wide  public 
attention,  owing  to  the  connection  which  was  early  established  by 
its  managers  between  its  industrial  classes  and  the  public  schools  of 
the  city.  By  means  of  these  classes  the  school  authorities  of  Boston 
have  had  opportunities  of  thoroughly  trying  some  forms  of  industrial 
training,  classes  being  sent,  at  stated  times,  from  the  public  schools 
to  this  building  to  receive  the  special  instruction  desired. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  school  is  entitled  to  record  in  this 
vohime. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  the  building  was  seriously  injured  by  a  dis- 
astrous fire;  arrangements  were,  however,  made  for-  the  continu- 
ance of  the  classes^  and  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  building  desirable 
changes  were  made. 

The  following  detailed  account  of  the  various  classes  is  from  the 
report  of  1886: 

The  frequent  inquiries  concerning  this  institution  suggest  to  the  Managers  that 
some  account  of  its  aims  and  the  results  thus  far  accomplished  will  be  interesting 
to  the  pubUc,  especially  as  within  the  last  two  years  the  work  done  here  has  assumed 
larger  proportions  and  undergone  radical  changes,  which  are  indicated  by  the  change 
of  name  from  that  of  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  Home,  by  which  it  was 
formerly  known,  to  its  present  title,  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  under 
which  name  it  was  incorporated  in  1885.  *  *  » 

*  This  report  is  entitled  "  The  Work  of  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School, 
from  1881  to  1887."    Boston:  Eaud  Avery  Company,  Franklin  Press.    1887.    Pp.  19. 
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GREAT  NEED  OP  TECHNICAL  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  learned  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  been  that  the  inability  to  do 
anything  well  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  poverty  and  much  of  the  crime  in  the 
world;  hence  to_give  industrial  training,  with  all  its  invigorating  and  educating  influ- 
ences, to  those  who  are  both  vrUUng  and  young  enough  to  learn,  has  become  the  first, 
but  not  the  only  aim  of  the  work.  The  providing  of  means  for-  safe  and  healthful 
social  enjoyment,  so  necessary  for  the  young,  is  stUl  one  of  its  important  features. 
Employment  is  also  given,  in  the  cleaning  of  the  large  building,  to  a  corps  of  about 
twenty  women,  for  whom  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  regular  work  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  homes.  It  is  also  intended  that  the  superintendent  shall  stand,  as 
heretofore,  in  the  relation  of  a  friend,  not  only  to  the  pupils,  but  to  all  who  may 
apply  to  her. 

To  give  that  help  tothe  community  which  shall  act  as  a  preventive  of  some  of 
its  worst  evils — in  other  words,  to  teach  a  generation  how  best  to  carry  its  own 
burdens  by  the  natural  and  intelligent  development  of  its  own  God-given  powers, 
is,  as  has  been  said,  the  "first  object  of  this  work,  and  to  some  accoimt  of  that  this 
report  will  be  chiefly  devoted. 

VARIETY  OF  TRADES  TAUGHT. 

There  are  at  this  time  forty  classes  of  girls  and  boys  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  sixteen  years,  who  are  sent  from  the  public  schools  to  this  building  for  instruc- 
tion in  carpentry,  printing,  shoemaking,  clay  modelling  and  cooking.  Each  class 
comes  for  two  hours  a  week,  during  school  hours  and  imder  school  descipline.  The 
hovirs  are  from  10  to  13  a.  m.  and  from  3  to  4  p.  m. 

In  addition  to  this,  are  volunteer  classes  in  some  of  these  departments  on  certain 
afternoons  of  the  week  from  4  to  6  o'clock.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  found  in 
these  different  departments  -during  each  week  is  about  600.  Some  of  .these  pupils 
are  from  the  School  for  the  Deaf.  They  highly  prize  this  opportunity,  and  to  them 
the  training  is  of  especial  value. 

On  Saturday,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  there  are  classes  of  girls  in  sewing 
and  dressmaking,  58  now  in  attendance.  On  five  evenings  of  the  week  classes 
of  young  women,  47  in  all,  who  are  otherwise  occupied  during  the  day,  are  taught 
to  out  dresses  and  other  garments  by  chart  measurements.  These  pay  a  small  sum 
for  their  lessons,  and  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  places  in  these  classes.  This 
department  is  in  the  hands  of  a  very  efllcient  teacher,  and  the  results  are  practical 
and  satisfactory. 

The  carpenters'  shop  has  been  refitted  with  separate  work-benches  for  13  boys, 
provided  with  good  tools,  and  a  teacher  has  been  secured  who  has  had  valuable 
training  for  his  work  in  the  Institute  of  Technology.  The  work  of  this  department 
is  now  estabUshed  for  the  first  time  on  a  scientific  basis;  it  is  thorough  and  pro- 
gressive, beginning  with  the  first  principles  of  construction,  taught  with  the  least 
possible  waste  of  material,  and  going  on  by  regular  steps  to  lathe- work  and  wood- 
carving.     Here  are  ten  classes  of  "boys  weekly,  and  one  class  of  girls. 

The  printing  office  is  under  the  care  of  the  teacher  who  has  held  the  position  for 
three  years.  This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  departments,  and  both  boys  and  girls 
have  found  renumerative  employment  as  a  direct  result  of  the  teaching  received 
here.  The  execution  of  order  work  in  great  variety  is  possible,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  instruction,  and  aids  materially  in  making  this  department  partially 
self-supporting.     Here  are  thirteen  classes  a  week. 

The  shoe-shop  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the  same  thorough  workman  who  has  hith- 
erto proved  himself  so  good  a  friend  to  a  large  number  of  North  End  bbys,  and 
who  works  with  the  same  devotion  to  the  cause  which  he  has  shown  for  three  years. 
Large  orders  for  this  department  are  desired,  as  the  course  of  instruction  involves 
the  use  of  much  expensiva  material,  which  can  be  utilized  to  fill  orders  for  good 
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work  at  moderate  prices,  assistants  being  employed  to  prevent  neglect  of  the  edu- 
cational side  of  the  work.    There  are  thirteen  classes  a  week  in  this  department. 

The  cooking  school  has  been  organized  this  year  on  a  whoUy  new  basis.  It  has 
been  fitted  up  in  such  a  manner  that  each  pupil  has  a  separate  gas  stove  and  cup- 
board for  utensils,  similar  to  those  now  in  use  in  the  Tennyson  street  school-house. 
Each  pupil  is  responsible  for  her  own  utensils,  and  works  out  her  Own  receipts,  which 
include  among  other  things  the  making  of  nourishing  soups,  well-flavored  stews 
and  good  bread;  learning  in  short,  by  actual  practice,  how  to  prepare  any  material 
she  may  have  to  the  best  advantage.  Lessons  in  general  housework,  in  judicious 
marketing  and  in  the  simple  chemistry  of  cooking  are  given.  The  nutritive  value 
of  diflEerent  articles  of  food  is  to>  be  lUustrated  by  means  of  graphic  charts  and  a 
small  museum  of  specimens,  i^repared  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Eichards,  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology.  There  are  in  this  department  nine  classes  weekly,  of 
fifteen  pupils  each,  from  the  pubhc  schools,  and  it  is  hoped  soon  to  add  a  class  of 
women. 

UTILITY  OF  MODELLING  THE  CLAT.  • 

The  clay-modelUng  department  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  work.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  most  enthusiastic  and  efficient  teacher,  whose  work  has  only  to  be  seen 
to  show  how  great  is  its  educational  value  in  developing  the  powers  of  mind,  hand 
and  eye.  Very  Httle  observation  of  this  work  shows  the  wisdom  of  those  French 
watch-makers  at  Besangon  who  require  their  apprentices  to  model  in  clay  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  a  watch  before  they  attempt  the  delicate  work  so  easily  ruined  by 
clumsy  fingers.  The  advantage  and  the  possibility  of  early  training  in  acciiracy  of 
observation  and  manual  skill,  are,  perhaps,  more  easily  seen  in  this  than  in  any 
other  department.    Here  are  87  pupils  weekly,  many  of  them  deaf. 

SOCIAL  FEATURES. 

During  four  evenings  of  the  week  the  amusement  room  is  open,  where  boys  from 
the  neighborhood  enjoy  themselves  in  playing  games,  under  judicious  supervision, 
which  is  o.'ten  a  volunteer  service.    Contributions  of  good  games  are  much  needed. 

THE   LIBEAEY. 

The  library,  of  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  volumes,  is  especially  prized  by 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  neighborhood,  who  are  allowed  to  take  out  books  at  an 
earlier  age  than  at  the  public  libraries.  The  reading  room  is  open,  and  is  used  every 
afternoon  and  evening  excepting  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  the  last  six  months  has  been  84.  More  good  books,  especially  those  with 
illustrations,  are  much  needed,  and  young  people  could  hardly  find  a  better  disposL 
tion  for  books  which  they  may  have  outgrown  than  that  offered  by  this  library. 

Two  evening  classes  in  drawing,  for  the  older  boys  and  girls,  have  just  been 
formed  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings  at  7  o'clock. 


KINDERGARTEN  INSTRUCTION. 

The  school  includes  a  day  nursery  and  kindergarten.  The  nursery  prepares  chil- 
dren for  the  kindergarten  by  its  simple  work  and  play,  and  by  careful  attention  to 
habits  of  order  and  cleanliness. 

In  the  kindergarten  industrial  training  begins.  Through  frequent  exercises  in 
building,  designing  with  tablets  and  sticks,  drawing,  clay-modeUing,  sewing,  weav- 
ing, paper-cutting,  etc.,  the  eye  and  the  hand  are  trained,  and  habits  of  accuracy 
and  industry  are  formed. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  USEFULNESS  OF  THIS  UNDEETAKING. 

The  whole  number  of  women,  boys  and  gMs  who  now  come  under  the  influence 
of  this  work  weekly  is  about  900. 

The  building  39  North  Bennet  Street  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  work,  both 
from  its  ample  size  and  location.  It  is  in  a  crowded  part  of  the  city,  conveniently 
near  to  several  public  schools,  from  which  the  classes  can  be  sent  to  its  different 
departments;  it  is  easily  reached  by  street  cai's  of  the  East  Boston  and  Chelsea  Ferry 
line,  which  make  it  accessible  to  both  pupils  and  visitoi's  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 
It  has  been  bought  and  well  equipped  by  a  few  friends  of  industrial  education,  who 
have  placed  the  work  on  a  sure  foundation,  and  made  it  possible  for  it  to  go  on. 
The  owners  of  the  building  are  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  Mrs/  A.  Hemenway,  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Wolcott,  Miss  Anne  Wigglesworth,  Miss  Ellen  Mason,  Mrs.  David  Kimball,  Mrs. 
Henry  Whitman,  M];s.  A.  Wheelwright,  Mrs.  G.  S.  Curtis,  Miss  Ida  Mason,  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  Esq. 

*  *  »  *  *  *  # 

It  is  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  public  scliools  of  Boston  will 
assume  such  parts  of  this  work  as  may  be  deemed  feasible  and  of  universal  use. 
Meanwhile  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  is  rendering  an  important 
pioneer  service  in  showing  the  possibility  and  the  value  of  eai'ly  manual  training 
on  a  somewjiat  larger  scale  than  has  yet  been  attempted  for  pupils  of  the  age  of 
those  now  attending  these  classes. 

The  Managers  are  satisfied  that  not  only  has  some  good  manual  training  been 
given,  but  that  important  steps  have  been  taken  during  the  last  year  toward  im- 
planting a  heathful  pride  in  skillful  work,  as  well  as  a  respect  for  honest  labor, 
which  is  its  natural  outcome,  and  a  lesson  much  needed  by  all  our  young  people. 

*  *  *  *  «  *  * 

The  announcement  was  made  that  "  Miss  Emily  P.  Rudd,  late  prin- 
cipal of  the  Bloomingdale  School,  Chelsea,  has  recently  been  made 
superintendent  of  the  whole  work."  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  Miss  Rudd  for  copies  of  the  reports,  etc. 

THE  BEGINNING  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  building  now  known  as  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  was  first 
hire.!  on  a  short  lease,  for  its  present  use,  in  June,  1881,  and  several  departments  of 
work  were  at  once  organized.  There  was  an  intelligence  ofl[ice,  a  loan  and  relief 
department,  and  a  laundry.  Sewing  was  given  out  to  a  small  number  of  women; 
the  day  nursery  and  kindergarten  were  established,  and  there  were  small  classes  in 
carpentry,  shoemaking,  cooking,  and  printing;  these  classes  could  only  be  gathered 
together,  however,  after  school  hours  and  on  certain  evenings,  and  the  attendance 
was  irregular  and  never  wholly  satisfactory. 

SUCCINCT  HISTORY  AND  REVIEW  OP  WORK  DONE. 

An  account  of  several  changes,  of  departments  given  up  for  various 
reasons,  mostly  that  the  work  had  been  undertaken  by  other  societies, 
which  follows,  is  here  omitted.     The  report  proceeds: 

With  these  exceptions  and  some  other  changes  of  methods  in  the  sewing-room, 
owing  to  the  general  introduction  of  sewing  into  the  public  schools,  all  ttie  original 
work,  with  many  important  additions,  has  been  continued,  with  a  constant  and  suc- 
cessful effort  to  give  it  greater  educational  value  and  to  reach  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  persons. 

The  work  has  grown  and  gained  enormously,  both  in  quality  and  aniount,  as  was 
almost  inevitable  in  any  undertaking  begim  with  the  earnestness  and  devotign 
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which  characterized  this  work  in  its  earliest  days.  To  those  who  may  have  been  dis- 
appointed, however,  by  the  changes,  feeling  that  its  original  aims  have  been,  in  a 
measure,  set  aside,  we  would  like  to  say  that  the  work,  as  it  is  now  carried  on,  is  in- 
tended to  include  all  that  which,  after  careful  thought,  proved  to  be  valuable,  except 
where  it  was  seen  that  this  oould.be  better  accomplished  by  other  organizations. 

To  secure  regularity  of  attendance,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  pupils  suffici- 
ently to  warrant  the  necessarily  large  expense  of  any  industrial  school  worthy  of  the 
name,  great  effort  was  made  to  obtain  such  action  of  the  School  Board  as  should 
make  it  possible  for  classes  to  be  sent  here  for  industrial  training  during  school 
hours  and  under  school  discipline.  The  proposition  was  cordially  received  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  in  September,  1883,  before  formal  action  was  taken  by 
the  Board,  boys  from  the  Eliot  School  were  sent  for  manual  training  to  this  build- 
ing by  permission  of  Mr.  Perkins,  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  third  division  com- 
mittee. Boys  from  that  school  have  been  pupils  here,  with  short  interruptions, 
ever  since,  with  the  approval  of  their  master.  Col.  Harrington. 

In  1885  the  order  was  passed  permitting  pupils  of  the  EUot  and  Hancock  Schools, 
"  whose.parents  or  guardians  so  request  in  writing,  to  attend  on  probation  "  the  In- 
dustrial School  for  two  houi-s  a  week. 

Mr.  Dutton,  of  the  Hancock  School,  has  given  to  the  cooking  school,  from  the 
first,  unquaUfied  approval  and  support.  Mr.  Dimmick,  of  the  WeUs,  and  Mr.  Mes- 
erve,  of  the  Bowdoin  Schools,  have  done  the  same;  as  have  Messrs.  Murdock  and 
Eaton,  of  Charlestown,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  the  East  Boston  High  School,  whose" 
pupils  have  joined  the  classes  more  lately. 

Mr.  Murphy,  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  manual  training,  says:  "  In  the  be- 
ginning there  were  teachers  who  had  misgivings  lest  the  manual  work  would  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  school  work.  We  find  no  such  teachers  now.  All  the  manual 
workers  hold  good  rank  in  their  schools." 

The  connection  of  manual  training  with  the  work  of  the  public  school  at  once 
changed  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  both  parents  and  children,  its  recog- 
nition there  giving  it  a  dignity  in  their  eyes,  where  it  had  before  been  regarded  with 
little  respect.  The  regular  attendance  of  good  numbers  was  at  once  secured,  and 
the  steady  growth  began,  which  enables  us  now  to  show  large  and  satisfactory  results. 

In  June,  1884,  the  lease  having  expired,  it  became  necessary  to  secure  the  build- 
ing in  order  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  work;  and  to  that  end  the  purchase 
was  made  by  the  following  friends  of  the  cause:  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  Mrs.  J. 
Huntington  Wolcott,  Mrs.  David  Kimball,  Miss  Ida  Mason,  Mrs.  Greely  S.  Curtis, 
Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway,  Miss  Anne  Wigglesworth,  Mrs.  Henry  WHtman,  Miss 
Ellen  Mason,  Mrs.  Andrew  Wheelwright,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Esq. 

In  April,  1885,  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  was  incorporated,  when 
the  owners  conveyed  the  building  to  the  corporation,  receiving  its  notes  to  the 
amount  of  their  contribution. 

For  four  years  classes  have  been  sent  from  the  public  schools  to  the  different  de- 
partments in  this  building.  They  come  from  10  to  13  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
from  3  to  4  in  the  afternoon,  during  five  days  in  the  week.  The  whole  number  so 
sent  during  the  last  school  year  is  878.  Of  these,  164  have  been  sent  to  the  carpen- 
ters' shop,  143  to  the  shoe-shop,  134  to  the  printing  office,  148  to  the  department  of 
clay-modelling,  and  300  girls  will  have  had  a  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  cookery 
during  this  school  year,  150  of  whom  finished  this  course  in  February.  Added  to 
this,  on  certain  afternoons  and  evenings  and  on  Saturday  mornings,  there  are  "  vol- 
unteer classes,"  not  from  the  public  schools,  numbering  344  pupils  weekly.  This 
includes  75  in  dressmaking  and  50  in  cookery,  who  pay  ten  cents  an  evening  for  the 
lesson,  among  whom  are  some  school  teachers,  as  well  as  those  who  are  at  work 
during  the  day  in  shops  and  factories,  making  a  total  of  973  persons  who  receive 
industrial  trainiug  of  one  kind  or  another  in  this  buUding  weekly. 
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The  teaching  of  cookery  has  i-eceived  much  thought  and  care;  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  teacher  of  unusual  inteihgence.  This  branch  of  the  work  has  had  the  benefit 
of  the  co-operation  of  friends  outside  its  management,  who  have  added  to  large 
experience  much  intelligent  study  of  the  subject;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  course 
of  instruction  such  as  is  now  given  in  this  cooking  school  would  be  a  valuable  part 
of  the  general  education  of  any  class  of  girls  in  Boston.  Important  praclical  re- 
sults of  this  teaching  are  shown  by  class  reports  of  work  done  at  home;  in  one 
class  the  average  number  of  repetitions  at  home  of  processes  learned  here  being 
61,  as  a  result  of  only  ten  lessons., 

A  constant  and  successful  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  unnecessary  expense 
in  all  departments;  but  perhaps  the  most  striking  results  are  shown  in  the  cooking 
school,  where  the  cost  of  material  used  in  one  lesson,  once  a  considerable  burden, 
is  now  reduced  to  an  average  of  about  one  cent  per  pupil. 

PRINTING   OFFICE. 

The  department  of  printing  is  a  popular  one,  and  very  practical  results  can  be 
shown  here,  as  both  boys  and  girls  have  gone  directly  from  this  office  to  remunera- 
tive employment.  One  of  the  most  recent  of  these  cases  is  that  Of  a  deaf  and 
dumb  pupU,  whose  father  took  occasion  to  express  not  only  his  rehef  from  great 
anxiety,  but  his  grateful  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  his  boy's  permanent  position 
in  a  printing  office,  with  a  good  employer  and  the  hope  of  advancement,  was  due  to 
the  unlooked-for  opportunity  found  in  this  school,  where  instruction  is  freely  offered 
to  those  who  want  to  learn,  and  where  there  is  time  to  teach  even  those  laboring  u%- 
der  peculiar  disadvantages.  The  receipts  from  order  work  in  this  department  more 
than  pay  the  cost  of  all  material  used  in  it. 

CABPENTBR-SHOP. 

The  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools,  which  has  been  here  carried  on  by  progressive 
steps — in  some  cases  to  wood  carving — is  of  the  very  best,  the  development  o^  the 
boy  being  the  controlling  motive,  rather  than  the  easy  Construction  of  showy  evi- 
dences of  his  skm.  The  methods  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  school 
of  mechanic  arts  in  the  Institute  of  Technology,  where  the  teacher  of  this  depart- 
ment has  had  valuable  training,  in  addition  to  a  varied  experience  gained  in  nine 
years  of  practical  work. 

CLAY-MODELLING. 

An  admirable  preparation  for  the  use  of  carpenters'  tools,  as  well  as  for  ^11  me- 
chanical work  requiring  accuracy  of  observation  and  skilful  manipulation,  is 
found  in  the  exceptionally  good  teaching  of  the  department  of  clay-modelling, 
which  is  here  given  with  a  view  to  industrial  rather  than  artistic  training.  The 
great  educational  value  of  this  branch  of  the  work  is  not  generally  understood  de- 
veloping, as  it  does,  eye,  hand,  and  mind.  This  is  especially  noticeable  with  pupils 
not  yet  large  or  strong  enough  to  use  carpenters'  tools,  and  the  value  of  prelimi- 
nary training  in  the  modelling  room  is  quickly  recognized  by  the  instructor  in  wood- 
work when  older  pupils  come  through  that  department  to  the  carpenter's  shop. 

Twenty  pupils  in  modelling  are  taught  at  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf, 
where  a  devoted  teacher  goes  to  her  younger  classes,  to  spare  them  the  exposure  of 
crossmg  the  city.  It  should  here  be  said  that  there  are  pupils  from  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  in  most  of  the  departments  of  this  school,  some  of  whom  show  marked 
ability. 
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SHOE-SHOP. 

The  usefulneas  of  the  teaching  of  practical  shoemaking  is  self-evident,  and  the 
careful  measurement  and  accurate  cutting  (in  paper),  which  has  here  been  lately  un- 
dertaken, increases  its  educational  value,  yrhile  the  lessons  in  stitching  leather  ajid  in 
driving  a  nail  straight  will  not  be  lost  as  preparation  for  various  other  crafts.  Large 
orders  for  institutions  are  much  wanted,  as  order  work  is  an  important  help  toward 
the  support  of  tliis  necessarily  expensive  department,  and  the  best  of  shoes,  both  as 
regards  material  and  workmanship,  may  be  found  here. 

DEESSMAKINCJt 

The  classes  in  cutting  and  making  dresses  are  carried  on  five  evenings  of  the  week. 
There  are  ten  pupils  in  each  class,  and  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  admission. 
Ten  cents  is  paid  each  evening  for  the  lesson,  and  fifteen  cents  towards  the  purchase 
of  a  chart. 

LIBRARY. 

The  library  is  open  from  4  to  6  and  from  7  to  9  o'clock  p.  m.  every  day  in  the  week 
except  Sunday,  and  is  enjoyed  by  an  average  of  94  children  daily,  most  of  whom 
are  too  young  to  be  admitted  to  the  public  library.  .  About  two  hundred  volumes, 
are  taken  out  weekly,  which  could  not  be  obtained  by  these  children  elsewhere. 

VACATION  SCHOOL. 

For  two  years,  during  s  x  weeks  in  summer,  a  large  vacation  school  has  been 
Carried  on.  Most  of  the  regular  departments  have  been  kept  open,  with  additional 
occupations,  such  as  sewing,  knitting  and  crocheting,  lessons  in  botany,  designing, 
basket-weaving,  whittling,  weighing  and  measuring,  with  kindei-garten  occupa- 
tions for  the  youngest  children.  An  average  daily  attendance  of  350  children  was 
secured,  with  more  than  twice  that  number  enrolled  during  the  summer  of  1886, 
and  an  effort  will  be  made  during  the  coming  season  to  improve  on  all  previous 
methods  of  employing  this  time  of  peculiar  exposure  to  idle  city  children. 

EVENING  WORK. 

"Work  and  play  and  physical  training  are  all  considered,  and  on  five  evenings  of 
the  week  a  large  hall  and  other  rooms  are  open  (and  well  filled)  for  gymnastics, 
military  drill  (under  special  instructors),  -games,  music  and  social  intercoiu:se. 
Between  300  and  400  persons  join  in  these  recreations  weekly,  among  them  boys 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  on  certain  evenings  girls  and  young  women. 

A  girl's  club  has  been  organized,  with  a  membership  fee  of  10  cents  per  month. 
Rooms  have  been  fitted  up  simply  and  vsdth  little  expense,  partly  by  the  girls  them- 
selves, and  by  the  help  of  friends,  who  have  sent  furniture,  pictures,  books  and 
other  things  tending  to  make  a  cheerful,  home-like  place,  where  young  women 
may  bring  their  work,  sure  of  finding  a  sympathetic  friend.  They  find  also  an  at- 
mosphere always  pure  and  good  and  happy,  which  they  thoroughly  enjoy. 

Here  is  a  piano,  and  for  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  music  and  other  amuse- 
ments are  allowed.  These  girls,  and  others  as  well,  have  the  advantage  of  the  use 
of  the  gymnasium  (as  boys  also  have)  on  certain  evenings  of  the  week.  A  physi- 
cian, much  interested  in  this  work,  has  pronounced  these  opportunities  for  physi- 
cal exercise,  and  the  much-needed  rest  and  refreshment  after  the  day's  work,  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  these  young  women,  some  of  them  her  patients,  whose  sed- 
entary occupations  in  close  rooms  make  them  early  victims  to  dyspepsia  and  other' 
ailments. 

On  Monday  evening  a  devoted  friend  meets  a  class  of  younger  girls  for  lessons  in 
sewing,  followed  by  games  and  a  variety  of  amusements, 
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Another  feature  of  the  evening  work  is  the  military  drill,  which  must  be  seen 
and  watohed  to  be  appreciated.  The  effect  of  this  on  neglected  boys  is  marvellouB; 
and  if  outward  self-control,  prompt  obedience,  neatness  and  a  wholly  new  sense 
that  large  numbers  may  work  together  harmoniously  for  the  same  object  be  ever 
worth  anything  anywhere,  then  this  new  effort  wUI  certainly  make  itself  felt  for 
good  among  the  boys  of  the  North  End. 

AMUSEMENT  ROOM. 

From  thirty  to  fifty  boys  assemble  in  the  large  hall  on  four  evenings  of  the  week 
fbr  playing  games.  They  are  met  by  several  corps  of  young  ladies  or  gentlemen, 
who  pledge  themselves  to  be  present  on  certain  evenings  every  week  for  this  friendly 
service,  in  which  lessons  in  fair  dealing,  truth-telling  and  a  certain  amount  of, 
courtesy  and  consideration  for  others  are  found  to  lurk,  unsuspected,  behind  the 
delights  of  "ring-toss,"  "steeple-chase"  or  "Aunt  Sally."  This  is  a  gay  and  noisy 
mission,  but  its  hope  is  to  overcome  evil  with  good.  A  welcoming  shout,  on  a  dark 
night,  of  "  Here  come  the  nice  ladies,"  from  the  sidewalk,  so  packed  with  boys  that 
entrance  to  the  house  is  diflScult,  teUs  a  cheering  story  of  friendly  intercourse,  which 
will  ripen,  it  is  hoped,  into  warm  personal  interest  and  influence. 

LECTURES. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  described,  a  course  of  valuable  lectures  is  now  being 
given  weekly,  as  a  labor  of  love,  by  three  physicians,  tom(5thers  and  young  women,- 
on  hygiene,  emergencies  and  kindred  topics.  Some  of  those  attending  these  lec- 
tures have  shown  a  genuine  and  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  their  value,  the  result 
of  which  can  hardly  fail'  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  whole  neighborhood. 

Still  another  benevolent  physician  proposes  to  devote  one  evening  of  every  week, 
during  the  summer,  to  examining  and  prescribmg  for  any  women  and  girls  who 
may  like  to  apply  to  her  here. 

A  small  sum  is  charged  for  some  of  these  privileges,  which  is  promptly  paid,  and 
there  is  no  alms-giving  connected  with  the  work. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  five  hundred  hours  of  instruction,  and  about  two 
hundred  hours  of  recreation,  are  furnished  to  more  than  fifteen  hundred  persons, 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  $1,000  monthly. 

DAY  NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  day  nursery  and  kindergarten,  with  a  hundred  children,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, since  it  is  believed  that  here,  with  songs,  games  and  work  in  the  various 
materials  suited  to  the  use  of  little  children,  the  first  steps  in  manual,  mental,  and 
moral  education  are  taken,  where  the  baby,  with  the  clay  in  the  little  hand,  is  so 
evidently  aiming  at  the  same  end,  and  receiving  the  same  disciphne  and  develop- 
ment, as  the  boy  at  his  carpentry.  Manual,  mental,  and  moral,  we  have  said;  and 
thus  it  is  that  the  three  M"s  will  come,  in  time,  to  widen  indefinitely  the  field  hitherto 
occupied  too  exclusively  by  "  the  three  R's."  To  do  this  work  in  the  best  way,  it 
has  been  learned  that  it  must  be  made  educational  in  the  very  truest  and  widest 
sense  of  the  word.  The  utility  of  manual  training  is  easily  seen  and  generally  con- 
ceded. Its  moral  value  in  ploughing  up  a  fair  field  overgrown  with  poisonous  weeds 
of  idleness,  to  plant  therein  the  fruitful  seed  of  an  awakened  interest  m  that  which 
is  wholesome  and  invigorating,— an  interest  which  books  so  often  fail  utterly  to 
arouse,— this  is  less  often  considered;  but,  in  taking  classes  from  the  pubUc  schools 
during  school  hours,  the  managers  of  this  institution  have  felt  the  obligation  to 
furnish  to  such  classes  education,  and  they  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  to  the  public, 
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as  they  are  themselves  convinced,  that  manual  training  has  a  directly  educating 
and  stimulating  influence  on  the  mind,  and  that  at  least  some  of  its  branches  may 
be  made  the  medium  of  purely  intellectual  training;  so  that  it  vriU,  by  and  by,  be 
seen  to  be  feasible  so  far  to  modify  the  curriculum  of  the  public  school  as  to  econ- 
omize time  and  energy  by  teaching  two  things  at  once,  or,  rather,  one  thing  by 
means  of  another.  It  wiU  be  found,  for  instance,  that  a  good  deal  of  chemistry  is 
inherent  in  the  test  teaching  of  cookery;  that  reading,  spelling,  and  punctuation 
may  be  made  an  essential  part  of  the  teaching  of  type-setting;  that  some  of  the  laws 
of  physics  underlie  good  carpentry;  while  no  better  or  more  interesting  "  observa- 
tion lesson  "  could  well  be  devised  than  that  furnished  by  the  growth  of  yeast  when 
planted  in  a  measure  of  warm,  moist  flour, — the  consumation  of  which  is  a  loaf  of 
good  bread;  and  a  mathematical  proposition  is  none  the  less  instructive  when  the 
problem  is  the  feeding  of  a  family  well  on  the  smallest  possible  sum  of  money.  *  *  * 
The  support  of  this  undertaking  has  hitherto  been  assumed  by  a  few  of  its  devoted 
friends,  but  it  has  grown  and  is  rapidly  growing  to  such  large  proportions,  that  it  is 
now  necessary  to  ask  for  the  more  general  co-operation  of  the  public,  who  are  in- 
vited to  join  with  the  managers  in  the  study  of  a  great  problem,  and  to  strengthen 
this  work  by  annual  contributions.  In  addition  to  what  is  already  secured,  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  about  |2,000  annually. 

The  following  report  of  the  Treasurer  is  given  because  its  details 
of  the  several  schools  and  classes  may  be  found  not  only  of  interest, 
but  of  use  for  comparison: 

treasurer's  report. 
Public  school  classes. 


Cooking. 

Carpentry. 

Printing. 

Slioemaking. 

Modelling. 

Salaries                      

$758  41 

86  76 

140  65 

3  59 

$833  33 

200  43 

81  83 

12  63 

$700  00 

227  02 

47  10 

12  78 

$1,168  68 

825  62 

3  18 

6  78 

$576  00 

23  00 

FurnisMngs                                  

15  29 

380 

Total 

988  41 
14  93 

1,138  10 
22  54 

986  90 
403  09 

*2,003  26 
1,090  19 

973  48 

1,105  56 

583  81 

913  07 

618  09 

Net  cost  of  public-school  classes,  $4,194.01. 

*  Expense  of  slioe  department  includes  $110  loss  by  fire,  and  stock  on  band  amounting  to  $810. 

Vacation  school. 


Sewing. 

Carpentry. 

Priuting. 

Shoe- 
making. 

Modelling. 

Extra 
classes. 

$121  00 
18  44 

$160  67 
35 

$140  00 
28  48 

$130  00 
111  28 

$60  00 
25 

$240  00 
31  18 

Materials     

Total    

139  44 
2  40 

167  02 

103  48 

241  28 

60  25 

271  18 
20  00 

Receipts 

137  04 

167  03 

163  48 

2J1  28 

60  25 

251  18 

Net  cost  of  vacation  school,  $1,020.35. 
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34a 


Drawing. 

Library. 

Militaiy 
drill. 

Qym- 
nasium. 

Girls' 
club. 

Amuse- 
ment. 

Dress- 
making. 

S12  00 

B  18 

31  39 

S420  00 
17  96 

'38  21 
13  75 

$27  00 

134  00 

1  GO 

133  09 

HOT 

28  97 
2  10 

$2  25 

t81  56 

Mn.t.ftrij^.lH 

85  10 

Furnishings 

Incidentals 

124  8r 

1  32 

5  30 
100 

11  46 

Total 

48  47 

489  92 

1B3  17 

168  09 

32  34 
1  90 

8  55 

118  12 

Receipts 

126  21 

8  09 

Net  cost 

48  47 

489  92 

-   153  17 

1G8  09 

30  44 

8  55 

Net  cost  of  evening  work,  $890.55. 


General  house  earpense. 


Salaries . . 

Fuel 

Light . . . . 
Water  . . . 
Cleaning . 
Repairs  . . 


$3,006  65 
609  74 
243  85 
73  85 
529  58 
171  59 


Supplies  . . . 
Stationery  . 
Postage  . . . . 
Incidentals. 


$320  49 

34  73 

37  96 

61  53 

3, 988  95 


Cash  on  hand  April  1,  1886 $2, 115  94 

Kre  insurance 9, 603  00 

-^Rent  from  store 300  00 

Rent  from  public  library 200  00 

Interest  on  deposits 99  20 

Interest  on  notes 1, 343  58 

Contributions 15, 050  07 


$88, 710  74 


Eixypenses. 

Repairs  on  ^account  of  fire $12, 538  88 

Repairs  on  account  of  public  library 315  53 

Interest  on  notes  of  the  holders  of  the  building 3, 100  00 

Insurance 339  59 

Net  expense  of  school 10, 093  76 


35,377  76 

Cash  on  hand  April  1,  1887 3, 433  98 

These  figures  do  not  include  expenses  of  the  kindergarten  and  nursery  below. 


Expenses  of  North  Bennet  street  kinder- 
garten from  April  1,  1886,  to  April  1, 
1887. 

Salaries $1,370  50 


Mothers'  services  , 

Furnishings 

Repairs 

Materials 

Aid.... 

Sundries 


Total. 


45  35  Provisions. 

16  56  Fuel 

11  35  Light 

13  61  Water 

9  94  Furnishings . 

•  ■  •  ■  13. 10  Repairs 

....    i, 379  31  Total.. 
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Expenses  of  day  nursery,  39  North  Ben- 
net  street,  from  April  1, 1886,  to  April 
1,  1887. 

Wages f  1, 636  20 


651  84 

168  63 

16  46 

13  81 

76  77 

93  35 

3,654  56 
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t 
There  are  nine  by-laws.     The  following  are  those  of  special  inter- 
est; the  others  follow  the  customary  forms: 


BY-LAWS  (as  amended). 


The  Association  shall  consist  of  the  persons  named  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  all 
Officers  of  the  Association  and  those  persons  who  arg  now  part  owne'  s  of  the  build- 
ing 39  North  Bennet  street,  or  who  shall  hold  the  notes  of  the  corporation  in  pay- 
ment for  said  real  estate.  Any  other  person  so  desiring  may  become  a  member  who 
shall  give  to  the  Association  at  any  time  the  sum  of  $500  or  more,  or  property  to  that 
amount,  or  who  shall  annually  subscribe  and  pay  a  sum  not  less  than  $50;  and  any 
person  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  by  signifying  to  the  clerk  his  or  her  intention  to 
withdraw. 

II. 

The  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a  Board  of  not  less  than  five  Mana- 
gers (one  of  whom  shall  be  President,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  one  of  those  persons 
who  are  now  part  owners  of  the  building  39  North  Bennet  street,  or  who  shall  hold 
the  notes  of  the.corporation  in  payment  for  tlie  same),  a  Treasurer  and  Clerk,  who 
shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  first  meeting.  The  office  of  Treasurer  and  Clerk  may 
be  held  by  the  same  person.  All  officers  elected  at  the  first  or  any  subsequent  meet- 
ing shall  hold  office  until  the  next  annual  meeting  and  until  others  shall  be  chosen 
and  qualified  in  their  stead.  Tlie  Managers  may  fiD  any  vacancies  that  may  occur 
in  their  foard  during  the  year.  *  *  * 

IV. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  the  entire  government  of  the  school  and  of  the 
departments  conducted  by  it.  They  shall  appoint  such  committees  as  they  may 
deem  advisable.  They  shall  cause  a  fair  recoi-d  of  their  doings  to  be  kept,  which 
shall  be  laid  before  then-  Board  at  each  meeting.  Three  of  then-  number  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  *  *  * 

VIII. 

All  commercial  paper  except  checks,  and  all  deeds  and  conveyances  of  land,  shall 
be  authorized  by  special  vote  of  the  Corporation,  and  be  signed  by  the  Pi-esident  and 
Treasurer.     , 

LIST  OP  OFFICERS  FOR  1887-88. 

Board  of  Managers. — Mrs.  iQuincy  A.  Shaw,  Pi-esident;  Miss  Laliali  B.  Pingi-ee, 
Miss  Ellen  Masoni,  Miss  Lucia  M.  Peabody,  Miss  Pauline  Shaw,  Miss  Maria  T. 
Hersey,  Mr.  F.  W.  Chandler,  Mr.  Tucker  Daland,  Ti-easurer;  Mrs.  Fi-ancisS.  Fiske, 
Seci-etary. 

Advisory  Board. — Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richai-ds,  Miss  Amy  M.  Homans,  Mrs.  Louis 
Agassiz,  Mrs.  George  Russell,  Mrs.  Louisa  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman,  Miss 
Sarah  B.  Fay,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Higginson,  Miss  Florence  Cushing,  Miss  Marian  Ho- 
vey.  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Esq.,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall,  PH.  D.,  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Esq.,  George  Higginson,  Esq.,  Henry  Lee, 
Esq.,  Charles  W.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Henry  S.  Grew,  Esq.,  Col.  Hemy  L.  Higginson. 

COOKING   TAUGHT   IN   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

An  account  of  the  cooking  classes  in  the  North  Bennet  Street  In- 
dustrial School  has  just  been  given,   and  the   "Boston  cooking 
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classes,"  founded  and  supported  by  Mrs.  Hemenway,  have  been  fre-  - 
quently  referred  to  in  this  volume. 

The  following  interesting  statement  in  detail  of  this  experiment  was 
prepared  for,  and  read  by,  the  President  of  the  new  Association  before 
the  meeting  in  Baltimore,  already  recorded,  and  was  published  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  of  November  2, 1887,  in  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  occasion  of  the  organization  of  the  Industj-ial  Education 
Association  of  Baltimore,  on  the  evening  of  November  1. 

That  such  instruction  can  be  given  has  been  abundantly  proved; 
that  it  can  be  given  with  sufficient  economy  of  teaching  force,  and 
of  cost  for  material,  fuel,  etc.,  -to  make  it  possible  to  introduce  it  in 
public  schools,  seems  to  have  been  shown  by  the  later  experiments 
here  recorded,  which,  in  economy  of  cost,  were  also  equalled  by  the 
North  Bennet  Street  School  cooking  classes. 

The  Kitchen  Schools  of  Boston. 

The  committee  having  requested  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  of  Boston,  the  earnest 
and  generous  friend  of  practical  education,  to  whose  beneficence  Boston  is  indebted 
for  her  kitchen  schools,  to  give  the  history  of  their  inception,  Miss  Amy  Morris  Ho- 
mans,  at  whose  suggestion  the  "  Boston  School  Kitchen  Text-Book"  was  prepared, 
contributed  "  A  Review  of  Two  Years'  Work  in  the  Public  Cooking  School,"  which 
was  read  by  Dr.  Grady,  and  of  which  an  abstract  follows: 

' '  In  the  summer  of  1883  an  industrial  vacation  school  was  opened  in  the  Starr  King 
school-house  for  the  purpose,  not  of  keeping  girls  out  of  the  streets,  nor  of  pleasantly 
entertaining  them  within  doors,  but  of  finding  out,  if  possible,  by  practical  experi- 
ment, if  there  were  any  sort  of  manual  training  important  for  every  girl,  regardless 
of  her  social  position,  to  have;  and,  finding  this  out,  to  ask  the  privilege  of  trying 
the  experiment  iti  connection  with  the  public  schools,  with  the  hope  that  ultimately 
it  should  be  made  a  part  of  their  curriculum,  upon  the  ground  that  for  any  in- 
struction of  general  utility  the  public  moiiey  may  be  legitimately  expended.  This 
industrial  school  was  continued  during  the  summers  of  1883  and  1884. 

CITY  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  VISIT  THE  SCHOOL. 

"  Among  the  300  visitors  to  this  school,  of  which  cooking  was  but  one  of  many 
branches  of  manual  work  taught,  were  the  Superintendent  of  the  schools  and  several 
members  of  the  School  Board,  notably  two  of  the  committee  on  manual  training, 
who,  by  choice,  chose  the  day  upon  which  a  dinner,  a  most  savory  meal,  was  served. 
They  were  invited  to  partake  of  it;  they  dined,  and  were  so  much  impressed  by  the 
work  that  had  been  done  by  the  school,  that  they  were  more  ready  to  assist  in  a  de- 
cision iu  the  right  way  when  a  decision  was  to  be  made  in  September  by  this  same 
committee  on  manual  training.  At  that  time  (September,  1885)  a  hearing  was 
given  to  persons  interested  in  industrial  training;  and  at  that  hearing  those  interested 
in  the  Tennyson  street  school  appeared  and  asked  leave  to  enlarge  the  kitchen  in  that 
school  to  the  full  size  of  the  basement  room,  and  to  maintain  a  cooking  school  there- 
in which  should  be  attended  by  150  girls  from  the  South  End  grammar  schools, 
and  which  should  be  known  as  Boston  School  Kitchen  No.  1,  as  it  would  be  the  first 
kitchen  in  any  public  school  house  in  the  United  States.  The  proposition  was  re- 
ceived with  kindly  favor,  and  in  the  school  committee  meeting  October  27,  1885,  it 
was  voted  to  permit  girls  of  the  Everett,  Franklin,  Horace  Mann  School  for  Deaf 
Mutes,  Hyde  and  Winthrop  Schools  to  attend  Boston  School  Kitchen  No.  1,  provided 
that  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  pupils  should  so  request  in  writing— the  pupils  to 
attend  on  probation. 
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SESSIONS  AND    DISCIPIJNE  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

"  The  sessions  of  the  school  of  cookery  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  public  schools. 
Fifteen  pupils  is  the  standard  nimiber  to  one  class,  and  the  classes  alternate  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions.  The  discipline  of  School  Kitchen  No.  1  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  principal  of  the  Winthrop  district;  but  any  disorderly  conduct  on  the 
part  of  pupils  is  to  be  reported  to  the  principals  of  the  schools  from  which  such  pu- 
pils come.  The  absence  of  pupils  is  reported  to  the  principals  of  the  schools  from 
which  they  come,  and  are  recorded  as  absences  from  the  regular  classes  of  the 
grammar  schools  to  which  they  belong;  the  tardiness  of  pupils  is  also  reported  to  the 
principals  of  the  schools  from  which  they  come.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  each  princi- 
pal to  send  to  the  teachers  of  the  cooking  school  class  rolls  containing  the  names, 
ages  and  residences  of  the  pupils  in  each  class  sent  from  the  school.  It  is  also  re- 
quired of  the  pupils  attending  the  school  that  they  should  have  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  keep  a  recipe  book. 

THE  EXPENSES  OP  THE  PIEST  SCHOOL  A  SEBIOtJS  DRAWBACK. 

'  'After  the  hearing  in  September,  and  before  action  was  taken  by  the  School  Board, 
sufficient  encouragement  was  given  to  warrant  the  enlargement  and  more  perfect 
equipment  of  Boston  School  Kitchen  No.  1,  as  the  kitchen  in  Tennyson  street  was 
thereafter  called.  In  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  kitchen,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
amount  of  money  expended  for  Kitchen  No.  1  would,  with  the  experience  that  has 
been  gained,  equip  six  kitchens  quite  as  satisfactorily,  and  in  some  respects  more 
so.  In  November,  1885,  School  Kitchen  No.  1  was  opened.  Two  teachers  were  em- 
ployed, who  alternated  in  their  teachings,  as  did  the  classes,  each  one  thus  keeping 
the  same  children  under  her  charge  dmnng  the  year.  The  general  plan  of  work  was 
laid  as  follows:  In  a  class  of  15  girls,  13  were  appointed  cooks,  each  having  her  own 
utensils,  gas  stove,  etc.,  and  each  at  the  same  time  preparing  the  same  dish;  the 
remaining  three  were  house-keepers,  building  the  fire  and  doing  the  other  kitchen 
work.  The  house-keeping  was  done  by  the  girls  in  tuj^.  The  great  drawback  to  this 
system,  of  having  each  girl  prepare  the  whole  of  each  and  every  dish  cooked,  which 
a,t  first  was  deemed  best,  was  the  large  quantities  of  food  prepared,  and  as  a  result 
the  great  expense,  which  was  for  twenty-nine  lessons  to  150  girls,  for  provisions  and 
fuel,  $604.11. 

"  The  school  grew  in  popularity  with  pupils,  parents,  masters,  and  assistants.  Of 
four  masters  and  27  assistants  represented  in  School  Kitchen  No.  1,  not  one  withheld 
his  or  her  heartiest  cooperation.  They  regarded  the  work  as  coordinate  with  their 
own,  and  sent  their  girls,  stimulated  by  their  own  enthusiasm,  to  do  their  best  to 
prove  what  the  pioneers  in  this  work  claim — that  its  underlying  principle  is  the  true 
development  of  womanhood,  and  that  responsibility  is  its  outgrowth. 

THE  ECONOMICAL  PROBLEM  FINALLT   SOLVED. 

"  The  school  kitchen  was  visited  by  about  700  persons  during  its  first  year,  many 
of  whom  were  educators,  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  All  were  enthusiastic,  all 
pronounced  the  work  a  success;  but  they  who  bore  the  responsibility  knew  that  the 
success  desired — its  ultimate  success — by  the'  School  Board  would  never  be  gained 
until  it  was  placed  upon  that  basis  of  economy  that  should  reconmiend  and  make 
it  possible  not  only  for  Boston,  but  for  every  other  city  in  the  United  States.  Much 
earnest,  anxious  thought  was  given  the  subject.  It  was  decided  that  it  required  no 
more  physical  strength  to  teach  cooking  than  to  do  general  teaching;  therefore  but 
one  teacher  should  be  employed  and  a  simpler  plan  of  work  devised. 

"  Boston  School  Kitchen  No.  2,  maintained  and  managed  by  the  City,  was  ojjened 
in  December,  1886,  and  a  little  later  the  Eliot  School  Association  established  a  school 
in  a  public  school  r3om  at  Jamaica  Plain.     As  a  result  of  the  experiment  tried  last 
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year,  there  are  now  f  ovir  central  schools,  that  can  give  to  1 ,400  gii-ls  a  course  of  twenty- 
seven  lessons  each  in  a  school  year  of  forty  weeks,  at  the  minimum  cost  of  38^  cents 
for  twenty  lessons,  or  about  U  cents  per  head  per  lesson,  plus  the  teachers'  salary, 
which,  in  the  school  committee  report,  November  9,  1886,  was  reckoned  to  be  for 
the  first  year  of  service  $456,  with  an  annual  increase  of  $48,  until  the  maximum 
salary  of  $744  be  reached.  This  corresponds  to  the  salary  of  a  thii-d  assistant  in  the 
grammar  schools. 

"  Possibly  a  clearer  idea  of  the  work  of  the  past  year  may  be  gained  by  the  follow- 
ing summary:  It  has  cost  to  give  150  girls  twenty  lessons  in  practical  cooking  and 
kitchen  work  just  $33.50  for  provisions  and  gi-oceries  and  $10  for  fuel,  including 
coal,  gas,  and  kindlings,  making  a  total  of  $43.50,  plus  the  teacher'slsalary.  These 
150  girls  have  cooked  at  home,  not  counting  the  number  of  times  any  dish  has  been 
repeated  during  the  week,  10,740  dishes  in  the  twenty  weeks.  There  is  practical  work. 
Taught  habits  of  thrift  and  industry,  the  girls  who  are  to  be  the  mothers  of  the  next 
generation  will  learn  to  respect  household  labor,  and  to  feel  that  they  dignify  it  bj 
their  own  womanliness  and  capacity  to  administer  its  affairs  with  vsdsdom  gained  h} 
study  and  experience.  It  is,  taken  all  in' all,  one  of  the  best  lessons  our  girls  can 
have,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  they  are  learning  to  value  it." 

The  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

In  this  connection  the  account  of  a  Western  industrial  school  in 
which  similar  training  to  that  given  to  the  classes  attending  the 
North  Bennet  Street  School  in  Boston,  and  to  the  various  educational 
methods  which  had  their  origin  in  the  Wilson  Industrial  Mission 
School  in  New  York,  has  been  pursued  through  several  years  of 
continuous  residence  by  the  scholars,  may  be  of  value. 

The  address  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  was  de- 
livered in  1885,  and  gave  the  conclusions  reached  after  ten  years  of 
experience.  While  the  conditions  surrounding  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  differ  in  essential  particulars  from  those  which  sur- 
round the  inmates 'of  an  industrial  home,  as  appears  in  the  account 
of  the  home  life  of  the  pupils  here  given,  still  the  experiences  also 
given  of  their  school  life,  with  its  alternating  training  in  books  and 
in  industries,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools; 
and  certainly  the  admirable  arguments  here  adduced,  grounded  on 
the  educational  value  to  the  child  of  the  courses  in  "manual  train- 
ing "  and  in  allied  industries,  as  well  as  in  the  preparatory  courses  for 
younger  children,  apply  with  no  less  force. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  interests  of  the  public  are  very 
directly  and  evidently  involved  in  the  kind  of  education  given  to  the 
children  in  "Industrial  Homes,"  "Reformatories,"  and  "Orphan- 
ages", the  unfortunate  children  who,  from  any  cause,  are  deprived 
of  home  training;  and  who,  unless  made  self-helpful  and  self-re- 
specting, must  inevitably  become  burdens  on  the  community.  For 
all  such  children  the  questions  relating  to  the  best  forms  of  In- 
dustrial education  are  vital  questions,  and  a  due  consideration  of 
their  educational  interests  is  at  least  as  incumbent  on  the  public 
authorities  as  are  the  like  interests  of  other  public  school  children, 

while  their  claim  to  consideration  in  this  volume  is  equally  irref  uta- 
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ble,  since  the  theory  of  public  free  education  by  the  community 
necessarily  includes  the  children  of  all  citizens. 

The  fact  that  some  citizens  do  not  choose  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  provision  in  no  wise  invalidates  this  theory.  The  State  may, 
and  in  some  instances  does,  insist  that  the  children  shall  not  be  de- 
prived of  their  privilege  of  education  from  any  whim,  prejudice,  or 
indifference  of  the  parent,  and  requires  that  equivalent  educational 
opportunities  be  secured  to  the  children;  while,  as  is  here  emphati- 
cally shown,  public-spirited,  benevolent  citizens  in  many  places  in 
the  United  States  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  combat  the  evils  of 
ignorance  and  its  consequent  poverty.  The  history  of  these  efforts 
are  full  of  encouragement  and  of  value  to  educational  students.  For 
these  reasons  there  are  grouped  in  this  chapter  these  records  of  sev- 
eral noticeable  experiments  in  industrial  training  in  various  classes 
of  schools  and  in  widely  separated  places. 

As  the  results  of  practical  experience  are  more  instructive  than 
theories,  however  well  the  latter  maylDe  stated,  it  is  believed  that,  in 
addition  to  those  already  given,  the  following  detailed  account  of  the 
methods  of  industrial  instruction  adopted  in  the  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  in  Milwaukee,  as  set  forth  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Cobb,  the 
Superintendent,*  will  be  found  worthy  the  consideration  of  all  edu- 
cators who  care  to  investigate  this  matter  of  manual  training  and 
its  related  studies: 

INSTRTTCnVE  AND  PRODUCTIVE  EMPLOYMENTS;  THEIR  SDTTABnjTY  FOR  INDUSTRIAL. 

SCHOOLS. 

This  title  suggests  at  once  the  existence  of  opposing  elements  in  all  the  industrial 
pursuits  in  the  institutions  named.  The  purely  educational  ideal  takes  no  account 
of  cost  or  waste,  but  aims  only  to  promote  the  future  efiBciency  of  the  individual 
in  the  earning  of  a  livelihood  and  in  intelligent  citizenship.  The  productive  ideal 
is  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  the  institution  by  the  pupils,  to  prevent  out- 
lay for  labor,  or  the  pursuit  of  such  niechanical  employments  as  will  bring  an 
income  which  shall  in  some  degree  repay  the  management  for  the  expenses  of  the 
school  and  liome.  Thus  far  employmen,ts  for  dependent  or  offending  children  have 
been  more  or  less  of  a  compromise  between  these  extremes;  something  is  sought 
by  which  they  shall  both  earn  and  learn.  We  have  not  dai-ed  to  expect  approval 
of  expenditures  for  manual  instruction  which  can  not  be  shown  to  be  likely  to  re- 
turn at  least  the  money  invested;  and  there  is  ever  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  the  im- 
provement of  the  child,  even  in  mechanical  arts,  to  the  opportunity  to  profit  by  the 
proficiency  already  gained.  This  is  sometimes  shown  in  keeping  the  pupU  too  long 
at  one  kind  of  work  to  avoid  teaching  another  the  same,  or  in  continuing  him  in 
work  rooms  or  shops  where  money  is  earned,  while  ignorant  of  tilings  which  might 
be  learned  in  other  departments.  The  habit  of  industi-y  acquired  by  reg-ular  employ- 
ment is  the  strong  point  advocated  by  those  who  practise  such  a  course.  They 
forget  that  the  habit  of  hating  a  monotonous  mechanical  task  is  formed  at  the 
same  time,  and  is  apt  to  prove  the  stronger  one. 

*  Instnictive  and  Productive  Employments;  their  suitability  for  Industrial  Schools. 
By  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Cobb,  Superintendent  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Milwaukee, 
"Wis.  Reprinted  from  proceedings  of  twelftli  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion.    Pp.  11. 
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A  few  manual  training  schools  have  been  established  for  the  children  of  the  more 
fortunate  classes  of  society,  where  the  ideal  of  instractive  employment  for  boys 
has  been  well  inaugurated.  These  in  the  West  are  notably  those  at  Saint  Louis  and 
Chicago.  The  Working  Man's  School  in  New  York  City,  also  for  boys,  has  given 
an  example  of  the  advantages  of  that  "  all-sided  development"  which  is  the  only- 
true  education.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  sewing  classes  In  the  public  schools 
'  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  domestic  economy 
in  a  number  of  private  schools  in  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial  Ed- 
ucation Association,  little  organized  school  work  leading  to  perfected  manual  train- 
ing for  girls  has  been  effected. 

We  may  not  hopefully  look  even  to  these  established  enterprises  for  plans  and 
methods  to  improve  our  work,  as  the  institutions  we  are  considering  can  not  often 
afford  to  introduce  them.  We  should,  however,  carefviUy  study  ajll  that  has  been 
accomplished  or  claimed  anywhere;  for,  having  made  up  our  minds  as  to  what  we 
really  desire,  we  can  always  see  more  clearly  what  we  caa  afford,  what  we  may  do, 
and  what  we  must  not  do,  in  suiting  our  ways  to  our  means.  Many  popular  and 
attractive  ideas  do  not  stand  the  test  of  such  study.  Although  this  question  is  one 
of  the  most  unsettled  of  to-day,  it  is  in  some  form  or  other  as  old  as  the  pioneer  in- 
stitutions. ^ 

THE  INTERESTS  OF  SOOIETT,  QUITE  AS  MUCH  AS  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL,  ARE  INVOLVED 
IN  THIS  QUESTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

*  *  *  A  fact  sometimes  undervalued  in  its  consideration  is  that  the  industrial 
schools  and  reformatories  aim  to  return  to  society  honest,  self-supporting  citizens, 
in  place  of  the  dangerous  refuse  given  them  as  material  for  their  work.  This  material 
is  worse  than  lost  if  not  so  returned.  It  becomes  pernicious,  destructive  and  ex- 
tremely expensive. 

We  can  not  look  at  the  question  as  an  EngHsh  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Centiu-y 
has  recently  done,  who  argues  that  society  has  no  right  to  spend  upon  the  offending 
child  more  money  than  well-behaved  and  orderly  poor  children  who  have  homes 
may  receive.  The  benefit  to  the  individual  is  not  perhaps  the  strongest  plea  for 
care  and  restoration  of  destitute  and  erring  children  with  even  the  philanthropist. 
In  society,  the  interests  of  high  and  low  are  closely  identified.  The  pestilence  bred 
in  the  hovel  may  desolate  the  palace.  If  social  conditions,  at  least  partially  charge- 
able to  the  vices  of  the  rich  and  prosperous  classes,  brought  these  children  to  their 
present  condition,  they  are  more  directly  the  objects  of  justice  and  charity  than  the 
good  children  of  the  worthy  poor.  It  is  but  an  instance  of  the  leaving  of  the  ninety 
and  nine  to  seek  the  wandering  one.  But  their  right  to  the  best  instruction  we  can 
afford  being  granted,  what  shall  we  do  and  how  shall  we  do  it?  It  will  help  us  to 
answer  these  questions  to  consider  some  of  the  causes  of  the  differences  between 
these  and  ordinary  children.    *    *    * 

The  greatest  evil  of  our  day  is  the  general  lack  of  family  training;  and  the  primary 
reason  is  that  girls  and  women  do  not  do,  nor  know,  their  duty.  Dr.  Harris  said  at 
Saratoga,  in  1881:  "  Society  has  not  equalized  conditions  in  the  family  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  equaUzed  conditions  in  the  school,  the  social  community,  the  State  and 
the  church.  In  the  family,  poverty  and  wretchedness  are  allowed  to  tell  upon  the 
nurture  of  the  child,  and  to  sow  in  him  evil  seeds,  which  grow  through  aU  after 
life,  in  spite  of  whatever  may  afterward  be  done  for  him.  The  criminal  parent  may 
bring  up  his  offspring  to  vjce.  The  ignorant  parent  may  bring  up  his  children  to 
manifold  bad  habits  of  person  and  conduct,  which  will  prove  embarrassments  in  all 
after  life." 

Pew  seem  fully  to  realize  the  awful  disadvantages  resulting  from  such  influences. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  befaU  a  child  to  miss  the  price- 
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less  blessings  of  a  well-taught  and  lovingly  protected  infancy.  And  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether,  this  having  been  missed,  the  loss  can  be  made  up  to  the  child  by 
simply  supplying  the  same  a  little  later.     *    *    * 

The  field  of  controversy  between  the  advocates  for  a  general  placing  of  children 
out  in  families  and  those  of  institutional  training  for  neglected  children  opens  here. 
I  will  not  enter  it,  but  say,  in  passing,  that  anything  tending  to  antagonize  the  two 
methods  of  child-saving,  or  to  make  one  more  disgraceful  than  the  other,  is  likely 
to  do  great  harm..  This  study  of  employments  for  institutions  is,  however,  based 
upon  the  belief  that  thereis  a  large  class  of  children  who  should  receive  their  train- 
ing, even  up  to  the  time  of  going  Out  to  earn  their  living,  under  expert  special 
teachers,  who  know  how  to  root  out  as  well  as  to  plant,  to  tear  away  the  false  as 
well  as  to  supply  the  true  foundations.  Many  should  be  taught  in  institutions, 
because  there  they  can  be  better  taught  than  elsewhere.  Such  a  training  school 
should  not  be  considered  a  temporary  shelter  or  a  makeshift.  It  has  its  own  work 
•to  do  in  the  world,  and  should  be  a  grand,  uplifting  force  for  the  lowerclasses. 
The  good  of  the  child  should  be  its  aim,  first,  last,  and  always.  On  this  ground  only 
is  there  reason  for  theeyisfenoe  of  a  definite  system  of  institutional  instruction,  in- 
tended to  cover  a  prescribed  period  of  time.  In  such  a  system,  manual  training 
should  have  an  honored  place. 

SUPERIORITY   OF  THE   PRESENT   SYSTEM   OF  INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION  OVER  THE   OLD 
FORMS  OF  MANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  old  systems  were  deficient  in'  having  no  principle  of  selection.  Chair-seating, 
hoop-skht  ma  ing,  basket-weaving,  knitting-machines,  have  been  at  various  times 
introduced  to  supplement  the  domestic  work,  but  without  special  regard  to  the  pupU's 
development  in  mental  strength  or  manual  skill.  There  should  be  a  series  of  work 
lessons,  so  arranged  as  to  awaken  thought,  and  to  give  the  knowledge  and  use  of 
tools  and  utensils  side  by  side  with  the  ordinary  lessons  of  the  school-room. 

THE   PRACTICAL  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  OF  GIRLS. 

With  hesitancy  I  attempt  to  present  our  own  system  of  manual  training  for  girls. 
Our  school  is  far  from  being  a  model.  Being  a  private  corporation,  we  have  been 
crippled  by  an  exceedingly  limited  income  and  by  an  unrecognized,  or  misunder- 
stood, position  among  the  charities  of  the  State-'  We  feel  our  defects  and  limita- 
tions every  day.  Besides,  the  persons  actively  and  eagerly  engaged  in  such  an  en- 
terprise are  not  the  ones  to  give  a  final  judgment  on  it.  There  are  tendencies,  good 
and  bad,  which  we  may  not  discern,  and  faults,  doubtless,  of  which  we  are  not  even 
aware.  But  experience  has  taught  us  some  things  which  may  profitably  be  told, 
and  has  established  views  and  practices  which  may  deserve  more  than  a  curious  at- 
tention. 

The  main  practical  difficulty  has  been  in  formulatiug  a  series  of  work  lessons 
whose  value  should  be  truly  educational.  This  has  been  said  to  be  more  difficult 
with  girls  than  with  boys.  It  has  not  seemed  so  to  me,  but  rather  the  reverse.  In 
every  institution  there  is  much  domestic  work  necessary,  and  it  must  be  done 
promptly  and  well  by  somebody.  For  girls  this  can  be  utilized  as  the  basis  for  pro- 
gressive lessons,  grading  up  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  and  important 
household  knowledge.  Sewing,  cooking,  and  laundry  work  afford  all  that  can  be 
desired  in  this  respect.  And  as  these  should  form  the  fviture  employments  of  at 
least  ninO'tenths  of  the  gii-ls  of  humble  parentage,  and  as  they  are  now  very  imper- 
fectly valued  or  performed  by  an  equal  proportion  of  grown  women  who  are  house- 
keepers, a  field  opens  which  can  not  be  overestimated. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  THE  BEGINNING  BOTH  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND  LITERARY  EDUCATION. 

Our  progression,  in  manual  as  in  literary  ti-aining,  starts  from  the  kindergarten. 
We  also  use  it  temporarily  to  arouse  and  develop  faculties  of  perception  and  dex- 
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terity  in  quite  large  girls,  even  those  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old.  Feeble- 
minded and  semi-idiotio  children  up  to  fourteen  also  develop  well  in  the  kinder- 
garten. Branching  from  these  earliest  occupations,  we  establish  work  oirone  line, 
books  on  another.  On  the  latter ,  the  pupil  goes  up  through  the  connecting  class  with 
reading  chart  and  slate  to  the  graded  school,  where,  by  six  stages,  the  "A  class," 
the  highest,  is  reached.  On  the  other,  during  the  same  time,  the  "  kitchen  garden,'' 
the  primary  sewing  class,  and  the  miniatinre  flower  and  vegetable  garden  lead  up  to 
real  work  for  practical  uses.  Small  tables  are  soon  set  with  all  needed  dishes,  nap- 
kins, etc. ,  and  real  dinners  are  properly  served  and  eaten  by  the  little  learners.  Then 
little  beds  are  made,  with  due  regard  to  folding  and  shaping;  and  draperies  and  pic- 
tures are  hung  in  rooms  thus  made  beautiful  for  their  own  use.  The  songs,  marches, 
and  accompanying  explanations  are  dropped  only  as  they  are  outgrown.  Paper- 
folding  and  mat-weaving  are  naturally  exchanged  for  stocking-darning  and  knit- 
ting; while  counting,  assorting,  and  describing  go  on  until  the  clothing  going  to  and 
from  the  laundry  is  all  in  the  proper  baskets  or  on  the  proper  shelves.  The  stronger 
boys  of  nine  and  ten,  in  addition  to  learning  to  mend,  scrub  stairs,  halls,  bath-tubs, 
and  door-sUls,  also  learn  something  about  water,  steam  and  sewer  pipes,  traps  and 
valves.  A  Uttle  later  they  have  their-  lessons,  not  tasks  merely,  in  real  garden 
work,  feeding  poultry  and  pigs,  and  keeping  the  lawn  clean.  The  girls  of  the  same 
age  make  all  their  clothing,  except  dresses,  and  learn  some  drawn  work  and  em- 
broidery, of  which  the  rudiments  were  taught,  and  often  the  original  designs  fur- 
nished, in  the  kindergarten. 

These  children,  80  in  number,  50  boys  and_30  girls,  all  under  eleven  years  of  age, 
live  in  a  family  building  by  themselves,  with  a  matron  and  two  assistants.  They 
do  the  work  of  this  family,  except  laundry  work,  baking,  dressmaking,  and  mak- 
ing of  the  boys'  suits.  They  are  taught  by  classes,  and  while  at  work  are  always 
with  the  instructors,  who  explain,  criticise,  and  report  upon  each  task.  The  matron 
teaches  sewing;  the  first  assistant,  bed-room  work;  the  second,  kitchen  and  dining- 
room  work.  All  pupils  are  examined,  and  their  work  is  changed  quarterly.  Mrs. 
"Willard's  Primer  of  Domestic  Science,  No.  1,  is  used  as  a  text-book.  Very  little  dif- 
ference is  made,  or  seems  to  be  needed,  in  thus  instructing  boys  and  girls  together. 
The  boys  want  to  do  everything  that  the  girls  do,  either  with  their  needles  or  in 
setting  and  serving  tables  and  cleaning  of  rooms,  and  are  just  as  proud  of  the  baby 
skill  brought  from  the  kindergarten  and  applied  to  darning  and  mending.  I  heard 
a  little  fellow  of  seven  years  gravely  criticising  the  patch  on  his  apron,  because  the 
corners  were  not  rounded  similarly  and  the  stripes  did  not  match,  adding  that  he 
wished  he  had  done  it  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  girls  are  quite  as  eager  for  the 
rake,  hoe,  and  trowel  as  the  boys,  and  are  as  much  interested  in  the  calves,  pigs,  and 
chickens. 

THE  PRIMARY  CLASSES. 

To  sum  up  the  work  of  these  primary  manual  classes:  Children  from  three  to  six 
or  seven  years  work  in  kindergarten,  and  our  kindergarten  partakes  largely  of  the 
nature  of  the  maternal  schools  of  Prance  rather  than  of  the  strictly  German  type. 
From  seven  to  eleven  years  these  occupations  are  gradually  exchanged  for  real  em- 
ployments, graded  and  arranged  for  use  as  an  educational  power,  and  carried  on  side 
by  side  with  the  school-room  work,  which,  during  the  same  time,  takes  them  into 
reading,  writing,  a  little  geography,  arithmetic,  and  drawing.  We  have  not  yet  had 
adequate  instruction  in  drawing,  but  the  kindergarten  lessons  as  to  form,  color,  and 
combinations  are  kept  in  mind,  and  the  children  are  encouraged  or  required  to  copy 
natural  objects  and  pictures. 

The  time-table  for  the  youngest  includes  two  hours  of  school  and  two  of  work  be- 
fore 13  o'clock,  one  of  work  and  two  of  school  between  1  and  5  o'clock  p.  m.     The 
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rest  of  the  twenty-four  hours  is  given  to  play,  dressing,  meals,  and  sleep.  A  direct 
motherly  care  is  exercised  night  and  day,  and  very  careful  attention  is  given  to 
manners  and  personal  habits.  The  aim  is  to  have  the  matron  and  teachers  kept  in 
close  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  in  practical  use  of  the  kindergarten  rule  of 
patience  and  gentleness. 

Besides  this  children's  home,  the  school,  which  is  conducted  on  the  family  sys- 
tem, consists  of  three  more  family  groups  of  girls  (two  of  them  residing  under  the 
same  roof),  whose  ages  range  from  ten"  to  eighteen  years,  together  numbering  120. 
The  classification  into  families  is  based  on  the  special  needs  of  each  in  manners  and 
morals.  The  literary  work  is  that  of  a  graded  school  in  primary,  intermediate 
and  higher  rooms,  the  latter  taking,  besides  the  common  English  branches,  Anifn-i- 
can  history,  civil  government,  and  domestic  economy. 

DjnSIONS  OF  INDUSTKIAL  WORK. 

The  industrial  work,  whether  for  the  schgol  or  for  customers,  is  divided  into  the 
following  departments: 

(1)  Plain  cooking. — Dish-washing,  dining-room  work,  and  marketing.  In  this 
department,  with  three  teachers,  there  are  three  kitchens  and  five  dining-rooms, 
and  each  class  contains  from  6  to  10  girls,  working  daily  from  four  to  five  hours. 

(2)  Bakery. — Making  of  bread,  rolls,  plain  puddings,  cakes  and  pies  in  large 
.fltiantities.     One  teacher;  class  of  2  to  4,  daily  work  four  hours. 

(3)  Laundry  work. — ^Washingf  starching,  and  ironing  of  all  grades  up  to  ciuiains, 
fine  muslins  and  laces,  by  hand,  no  steam  power  nor  machinery  being  used.  One 
teacher;  class  of  from  12  to  15;  daily,  five  hours. 

(4)  Care  of  clothing. — Cutting  by  patterns,  Tnaking  and  mending  of  plain  cloth- 
ing and  plain  knitting.    Three  teachers;  classes  of  10  to  20;  daily,  five  hours. 

(5)  Fine  sewing. — By  hand  and  machine,  fine  mending,  drawn  work,  ornamental 
needle-work  of  many  kinds,  crocheting  and  knitting  of  woolen  garments.  One 
teacher;  class  of  10  to  20,  mostly  on  custom  work;  daily,  five  hours. 

(6)  Dressmaking.  —  Regular  course  of  instructing  in  taking  measures,  cutting 
and  fitting  of  dresses,  cloaks,  and  shirts  by  a  perfected  professional  system.  Eight 
hours  a  week,  in  two  lessons,  by  a  practical  and  experienced  dressmaker  from  the 
city. 

(7)  Advanced  courses  in  cooking. — These  are  taken  at  the  Milwaukee  Cooking 
School,  under  Miss  Hammond,  a  weU-known  teacher  from  the  Boston  School  of 
Cookery.  Three  classes,  of  8  each,  have  attended  one-half  day  a  week  during  the 
last  winter,  taking  up  the  regiilar"  practice  lessons.  This  course  was  made  possible 
for  our  girls  by  the  contribution  of  the  necessary  funds  ($8.00  per  pupil  for  each 
course  of  twelve  lessons)  by  a  number  of  benevolent  ladies  of  Milwaukee.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  lessons  thus  given,  several  girls  at  a  time  are  under  special  instruction 
in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  of  little  children  ;  and  aU  the  work  of  the  sleeping-rooms, 
including  sweeping,  dusting,  care  of  closets,  bath-rooms,  linen  and  bedding  and 
house-cleaning,  is  taught  in  the  early  morning  hours  by  three  of  the  literary  teachers. 

We  desire  to  introduce,  under  instruction,  the  raising  of  fruits  and  garden  vegeta- 
bles and  bedding  plants  and  fiowers  ;  but,  although  this  could  be  made  at  once  a 
remunerative  industry,  we  have  so  far  been  unable  to  afford  the  necessary  expense 
for  its  outfit.  Each  of  the  girls  has  her  own  small  fiower-bed,  and  many  work  in 
the  garden  and  on  the  grounds  at  times. 

Uniformity  of  system  is  secured  by  the  use  in  all  departments  of  the  text-book 
"Household  Economy,"  published  bylvison,  Blakeman&Co.  AUwork  lessons  are 
marked  in  pocket  record  books  by  the  teachers  m  the  same  way  as  are  the  lessons 
from  books  in  the  school-rooms ;  and  individual  progress  is  daily  recorded.  A 
larger  book,  with  each  girl's  name,  the  departments  of  industry  in  which  she  has 
already  been  and  the  proficiency  attained,  is  kept  at  the  oflSce.    These  rejwrts,  with 
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the  promotions  and  appointments,  are  read  before  the  school  quarterly,  the  same  as 
the  conduct  grade  and  school  register. 

All  industrial  instruction  is,  as  far  as  is  possible,  given  in  the  approved  methods  of 
the  best  cooking  and  sewing  schools  of  our  large  cities.  Each  pupil  goes  through 
four  industrial  classes  a  year,  unless  obliged  to  turn  back  to  complete  the  assigned 
lessons  in  book  or  practice. 

THE  RECORD  OF  A  DAY. 

The  time-table  for  the  older  families  is  substantially  as  f oUws :  Immediately  after 
breakfast,  which  is  at  6  o'clock  in  summer  and  7  in  winter,  all  are  assembled  in  the 
main  school-room,  where,  in  addition  to  devotional  exercises,  a  brief  lesson  in  prac- 
tical morality  is  given  by  the  superintendent.  The  kindergarten  and  primary  schools 
remain  for  their  early  sessions,  while  all  others  go  by  classes  with  teachers  to  their 
respective  work-rooms,  where,  with  two  short  recesses  at  10  and  13  o'clock  and  forty- 
five  minutes  for  dinner,  work  lessons  are  continued  until  2  p.  m.  The  working 
apron  is  then  exchanged  for  school  dress ;  and  at  2.30  all  departments  of  the  literary 
schools  are  in  session  until  Sin  winter  and  5.30  in  summer.  After  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  for  supper  and  recreation,  the  evening  is  given  to  the  preparation  of-  les- 
sons for  the  next  day. 

I  should  apolc^ize  for  being  so  explicit,  had  I  not  been  urged  by  some  recent  cor- 
respondents to  give  full  details  of  the  manner  of  our  work.  Perhaps  no  other  school 
of  the  kind  has  been  doing  its  domestic  work  in  so  systematic  a  way,  though  most 
of  them  do  it,  and  do  it  well.  But  the  regular  classification  and  progression,  the 
changes  of  exercises  and  instruction,  by  which  from  three  to  five  hours  daily  can  be 
given  by  a  girl  to  industrial  lessons  in  various  departments,  taught  from  the  book 
as  well  as  in  practice,  while  slie  is  doing  four  hours'  work  in  the  school-room  daily, 
is  nowhere  else  to  my  know^ledge  so  thoroughly  carried  out.      »    *    * 

Our  children  come  to  us  at  all  ages,  from  earliest  babyhood  up  to  ten  years  old 
for  boys  and  sixteen  for  girls.  The  average  age  of  children  leaving  us  is  about 
thirteen  years,  as  many  httle  ones  are  given  away  for  adoption.  Girls  leaving  us 
beyond  fourteen  years  of  age  have,  almost  without  exception,  entered  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  vrages  sufficient  for  their  support.  Many  not  yet  of  age  have  considerable 
sums  in  bank  saved  from  their  earnings.  Most  of  these  have  gone  into  family  ser- 
vice, a  few  as  seamstresses  and  nursery  governesses,  and  three  have  been  school 
teachers.  Four  have  become  industrial  teachers  in  other  institutions.  Twelve  in 
aU  have  become  paid  assistants  in  our  own. 

The  school  is  but  ten  years  old,  and  the  majority  of  the  320  it  has  dismissed  are 
yet  minors;  but  17  are  happUy  married,  and  almost  without  exception  good  house- 
keepers, exemplifying  the  ti-uth  of  the  proverb,  "  Her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth 
her." 

PRACnCAI,  CONCLUSIONS 

In  conclusion,  I  think  we  may  reasonably  claim: 

(1)  Tliat  ordinary  domestic  employments  can  be  systematicaUy  graded  and  taught 
for  instructive  purposes  in  schools  for  dependent  children  and  girls. 

(3)  That  girls  neglected  in  their  earUest  years  can  by  such  training  have  better 
prospects  for  honorable  self-support  than  with  ordinary  family  instruction. 

(3)  That  such  a  system  of  industrial  education  can  be  carried  on  vnth  very  Umited 
means;  and  that,  with  judgment  and  care,  aU  features  introduced  as  purely  educa- 
tional, the  results  not  being  needed  for  the  school's  use,  can  be  made  considerably 
more  than  self-supporting. 

(4)  That  in  schools  for  cljildren  averaging  under  fourteen  years  of  age  industrial 
employment  could  not  and  should  not  be  expected  to  bear  any  considerable  part  of 
tjie  support  of  the  institution. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MANUAL  TB/ilNINa  SCHOOLS  AS  A  PART  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

SYSTEM. 

The  origin  of  the  typical  Manual  Training  School  in  the  United  States  —  The  first 
free  public  manual  training  school  established  in  Baltimore.  Maryland  —  Various 
forms  of  special  schools  incorporaiting  manual  training  features,  established  in 
different  cities — PubUo  Manual  Training  schools  in  Baltimore,  Toledo,  Omaha, 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland — The  first  public  suggestion  of  adopting  these  schools 
as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  made  by  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Maryland  —  The  introduction  of  the  typical  manual  training  schools 
in  the  United  States  due  to  President  Runkle,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  to  Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  the  Washington  University, 
Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  just  as  the  hke  introduction  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in 
the  schools  of  Massachusetts  was  due  to  Superintendent  John  D.  Philbrick, 
C.  0.  Perkins,  Esq.,  and  Professor  Walter  Smith -^ To  Presidents  Francis  A. 
Walker  and  William  G.Eliot  credit  is  due  for  their  support  of  the  new  education 
in  the  schools  attached  to  their  institutions  —  Reference  to  the  incorporated  schools 
of  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Saint  Louis  —  The  movement  for  establishing  similar 
schools  as  regular  public  schools  in  various  cities — The  Baltimore  Manual  Train- 
ing School — President  John  T.  Morris,  of  the  City  Board,  active  in  promoting  the 
new  school  —  Early  movements  in  promotion  of — Prof essor  Woodward  invited  to 
deliver  an  address  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  —  President  Gilman  heartily  en- 
dorses this  movement  —  Approved  by  city  authorities  in  1883  —  First  circulai^  and 
programmes  —  School  openedMarch  3,  1884 — History  of  first  weeks — Visitstothe 
school — The  school  visits  Washington  —  Respects  paid  to  General  Eaton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  —  Machinery  for  metal  working  added  to  the 
schoolplant— List  of  officers  and  teachers  for  1884 — Report  of  the  Director  for  the 
year  1884— Director  Grady  retu-es  from  the  school  in  January,  1886— Mr.  John  D. 
Ford,  P.  A.  E.,  U.  S.  N.,  appomted  as  Principal  of  the  school— Exti-acts  from  Sec- 
ond catalogue— List  of  officers  and  teachers  for  1886-'87— State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Report  for  1885  pronounces  the  school  a  success— Extracts  from  catalogues 
and  annual  reports  from  1834  to  1888— Description  of  the  school  at  work,  in 
leading  city  journals— Preparatory  Department  added  m  1887-'88— Post-Graduate 
class  in  Mechanical  Engineering  opened  in  1888— Programmes  of  courses  of  study- 
Financial  statement  by  years— List  of  City  School  Board  officials— List  of  In- 
structors for  1888-'89  — The  Toledo  Manual  Trainmg  School,  Toledo,  Ohio^ 
Description  of, by  Superintendent  Compton—  Mr.  Jesup  W.  Scott  founded  "The 
Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades,"  the  Du-ectors  of  which  subsequently 
united  with  the  city  school  authorities,  and  the  Toledo  Manual  Training  School, 
now  one  of  the  free  public  schools  of  the  city,  is  the  result  — Address  by  Col. 
Augustus  Jacobson,  of  Chicago,  at  the  inauguration  of  this  Public  Manual  Train- 
ing School— Extracts  from  reports  giving  history  in  detail  — Details  of  courses  of 
study  both  for  girls  and  boys— Evening  schools  attached— Omaha,  Nebraska.— Man-~ 
ual  Training  School  established  in  October,  1885— Attached  to  City  High  School — 
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Extracts  from  reports  by  City  Superintendent  and  by  Commiltee  on  Manual 
Training — Manual  Training  School  of  Philadelphia  founded  in  1885 — Extracts 
from  report  by  President  Steel,  of  City  Board  of  Education — Description  of  build- 
.  ing — Report  of  Principal  Robert  Crawford — Extracts  from  city  ordinances  and  by- 
laws of  the  Board  of  Education — Cleveland,  Ohio — The  example  of  Toledo  leads 
to  action  by  public-spirited  citizens  —  A  private  Manual  Training  School  estab- 
lished in  June,  1885  —  Statement  of  City  Superintendent  Day,  reciting  history  of 
the  movement  which  has  resulted  in  giving  to  the  school  children  of  Cleveland 
advantages  similar  to  those  enjoyed  in  Toledo — Details  of  course  of  study  and 
methods  of  instruction — Extracts  from  the  report  of  the  discussion  in  the  city  Board 
of  Education  on  the  proposition  to  utilize  this  school  for  teaching  the  public  High 
School  pupils  —  A  letter  from  a  citizen  urging  the  adoption  of  some  form  of  in- 
dustrial training  in  schools  of  lower  grades. 

GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

While  the  genesis  of  the  typical  manual  training  sohools  of  the 
country  is  clearly  traceable  to  their  Russian  prototypes,  and  the 
general  movement  towards  a  further  development  of  industrial 
training  in  the  common  schools  of  the  people  is  due  to  the  success 
attending  the  general  introduction  of  industrial  art  drawing  in  the 
schools,  the  further  step  of  adopting  the  technical  manual  training 
school  as  one  of  the  recognized  schools  of  a  city  was  first  taken  in 
Baltimore.  This  example  has  already  borne  fruit,  and  I  have  thought 
it  well  to  group  these  similar  schools  together  in  a  chapter. 

The  cities  in  which  schools  of  this  class  have  already  been  estab- 
lished are  Baltimore,  Toledo,  Omaha,  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland, 
given  in  order  of  date  of  their  opening.  Each  school  differs  in  some 
respects  from  its  f«llow,  though  all  have  a  strong  family  likeness. 

The  Baltimore  school  closely  resembles  its  models,  the  St.  Louis 
and  Boston  schools,  differing  in  the  fact  that  this  is  a  recognized 
public  free  school,  while  they  are  largely  if  not  wholly  supported 
by  tuition  fees.  The  school  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  now  a  public  school, 
was  founded  as  an  incorporated  endowed  technical  school,  and  owes 
its  origin  to  a  generous  public-spirited  citizen  and  his  heirs;  so  that 
the  city  of  Toledo,  in  adopting  this  as  one  of  their  public  schools, 
had  the  advantage  of  receiving  as  a  free  gift  a  very  substantial  prop- 
erty. The  city  oi  Omaha,  after  investigating  the  St.  Louis  school, 
decided  to  adopt  that  as  a  model,  and  to  attach  the  school  to  their 
high  school  as  an  integral  part  of  the  machinery  of  that  school,  and 
claims  to  be  the  first  city  to  have  done  this.  Philadelphia  has  fol. 
lowed  more  closely  the  prior  example  of  Baltimore,  and  established  a 
separate  manual  training  school,  as  a  distinctive  species  of  high  school. 

In  a  previous  chapter  the  initiation  of  the  movement  which  in  Bal- 
timore culminated  in  the  founding  of  the  new  form  of  schools  was 
credited  largely  to  the  teaching  of  Superintendent  Newell  in  public 
addresses,  first  as  president  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
at  Louisville  and  subsequently  on  other  occasions.' 
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THE  PIONEERS   IN  ADVOCATING  THIS   NEW   CLASS   OP   SCHOOLS. 

While  the  suggestion  of  adopting  these  schools  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  free  public  school  system  throughout  the  country  is  largely 
due,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Superintendent  Newell  of  Maryland,  the  first 
introduction  and  popularization  in  the  United  States  of  the  manual 
training  schools  themselves,  as  a  class  of  special  technical  schools, 
is  primarialy  due  to  Ex-President  Runkle,  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  and  to  Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  the 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  By  publications,  ad- 
dresses, and  most-  of  all  by  successful  demonstration,  both  at  Pro- 
fessor Woodward's  school  in  St.  Louis  and  Professor  Ordway's 
classes  in  Boston,  these  two  advocates  did  for  manual  training 
schools  what  the  late  Charles  C.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Superintendent 
John  D.  Philbrick,  and  Professor  Walter  Smith  had  done  for  the 
successful  introduction  and  popularization  of  industrial  art  drawing 
in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

To  President  William  G.  Eliot,  of  Washington  University,  and  to 
President  Francis  A.  Walker,  who  succeeded  President  Runkle  in 
charge  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  every  credit  is 
due  for  loyal,  unwavering  support  of  those  directly  in  charge  of  the 
schools  as  well  as  for  their  public  advocacy  on  all  proper  occasions. 

The  use  made  of  Professor  Woodward's  published  arguments  and 
programmes  of  courses  of  study  in  the  different  cities  and  towns 
when  the  new  movement  is  first  advocated,  while  it  tends  somewhat 
to  a  monotonous  sameness  in  their  publications,  bears  emphatic  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  of  the  pioneer  services  of  this  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate of  the  new  system.  So,  in  the  early  years  of  the  drawing 
movement,  there  was  nothing  authoritative  to  be  found  outside  the 
spoken  and  printed  words  of  Walter  Smith.  These  men  have  thus  set 
their  marks  upon  the  new  movements,  just  as  Columbus,  Livingstone, 
and  Stanley  impress  theirs  upon  the  virgin  Continents. 

The  desirableness  of  establishing  this  class  of  schools  as  a  part  of 
the  public  school  system  of  large  towns  and  cities  is  now  on  trial; 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  example  of  Baltimore  has  been  followed 
indicates  that,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  the  experiment  is  regarded 
as  successful. 

WHERE   THESE   PIONEER   SCHOOLS   ARE   SITUATED. 

In  St.  Louis,  Boston,  and  Chicago  are  admirable  incorporated 
schools  of  this  class,  to  be  described  later  in  this  Report,  which  have 
been,  as  frequently  stated  in  these  pages,  the  models  after  which  the 
public  Manual  Training  Schools  have  been  copied.  Similar  schools 
have  been  recently  established  in  the  Ohio  cities  of  Cincinnati  and 
Cleveland.  None  of  these  incorporated  schools  are  connected  with 
the  system  of  public  free  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  in 
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Cleveland,  which  was  first  started  in  a  small  way  in  February,  1885, 
with  such  satisfactory  results  that  in  March,  1887,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation  of  that  city  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  authority  to  levy  a 
special  tax,  to  enable  them  to  send  pupils  from  the  public  schools  to 
this  special  school;  and  a  law  authorizing  the  tax  was  passed  in 
April,  1887. 

THE   MOVEMENT   FOR  ADOPTION   OP   SIMILAR   SCHOOLS  AS  A   PART  OP 
THE   SYSTEM   OF   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  establishing  of  the  public  high  class  schools 
modelled  after  these  pioneer  institutions,  a  number  of  cities  and 
towns,  not  yet  ready  for  various  reasons  to  establish  such  separate 
schools  have  as  already  stated,  adopted  some  of  the  salient  features 
of  these  schools,  in  their  higher  grades;  so  that  various  experiments, 
in  what  may,  perhaps,  be  properly  termed  Secondary  Industrial  Edu- 
cation, are  now  being  tried  in  many  different  centres. 

The  history  of  the  preliminary  steps  taken  to  establish  public  free 
Manual  Training  Schools  in  the  five  cities  named,  with  full  details 
of  the  methods  and  courses  of  study  adopted  by  these  schools,  will 
now  be  given  as  fully  as  it  is  possible  to  do  from  the  data  obtained. 

At  risk  of  much  repetition,  the  details  of  courses  of  study  and  of 
daily  programmes  of  lessons,  are  given  of  each  school,  so  that  those 
interested  in  investigating  this  novel  movement  in  education  may. 
find  here  the  material  for  definite  study  and  close  comparison  of 
methods. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  principals  and  trus- 
tees of  these  schools  for  the  facilities  and  aid  so  freely  furnished. 

The  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School. 

When,  after  careful  investigation  and  due  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  introducing  some  form  of  training  in  Industrial  Educa- 
tion as  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  city,  the 
Baltimore  school  authorities  finally  decided  to  undertake  the  experi- 
ment, the  Manual  School  of  The  Washington  University,  Saint  Louis, 
under  the  charge  of  Professor  Woodward,  was  fixed  on  as  the  model 
of  their  proposed  school.  In  the  autumn  of  1883,  when  their  plan 
had  been  fully  matured  it  was  presented  to  the  city  authorities,  who 
approved  it  and  empowered  the  School  Board  to  open  their  experi- 
mental school,  as  hereinafter  recited.  The  subject  was  discussed  in 
the  public,  press  and  much  interest  awakened.  Finally  Professor 
Woodward  was  invited  to  the  city  to  deliver  an  address  setting  forth 
the  plan,  object,  methods,  and  success  of  the  school  under  his  charge. 
This  address  was  delivered  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  an 
arudience  comprising  many  of  the  city  officials,  the  School  Board,  and 
the  active  friends  of  education.  President  Gilman  warmly  endorsed 
the  proposed  movement. 
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The  address  of  Professor  Woodward  was  listened  to  with  great  in- 
terest, and  the  proposed  new  departure  in  education  was  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm. 

An  account  of  the  action  taken  by  the  city  authorities,  which  pre- 
ceded, and  which  prepared  the  coinmunity  for  this  public  demonstra-  ; 
tion  in  favor  of  the  new  educational  movement,  as  shown  in  the 
records  of  official  proceedings,  will  now  be  given. 

The  resolution  appointing  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education 
with  instructions  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the'proposition  to 
introduce  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore,  with 
the  report  made  by  the  committee,  which  follow,  are  given  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  school. 

April  24, 1883. 

In  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  Mr.  Joshua  Plaskitt  offered  a  resolution, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  John  P.  Poe,  and  adopted:  setting  forth  that  it  is  weU- 
known  that  a  number  of  the  boys  and  girls  leave  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  mechanic  arts  or  other  industrial  pursuits,  and  find 
themselves  at  once  in  front  of  the  realities  of  life,  destitute  of  the  means  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood;  and  that  it  is  known  that  such  boys  and  girls  are  unable  to  apply 
the  principles  taught  them  to  practical  advantage  in  life,  and  that,  in  order  to  fit 
them  as  quickly  as  possible  for  self-support,  the  subject  be  referred  to  a  committee 
of  three  for  investigation  and  report.  The  committee  appointed  were  Messrs. 
Joshua  Plaskitt,  James  W.  Bowers,  and  John  P.  Hancock;  Messrs.  John  T.  Morris, 
Henry  A.  Wise,  and  Charles  G.  Edwards  were  added  to  the  committee. 

repokt  of  committee. 

June  19,  1883. 

The  undersigned  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  inquiring  as 
to  the  expediency  of  introducing  industrial  instruction  into  the  public  schools  of 
this  city,  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

The  committee  have  carefully  considered  the  subject  and  have  obtained  consid- 
erable information  by  correspondence,  as  "well  as  by  personal  interviews  with  some 
who  have  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  instruction  and  its  results,  and  from-  all  the 
information  thus  obtained  from  those  various  sources,  they  have  concluded  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  establish  a  school  for  Manual  Education  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  this  Board. 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  difference  of  opinion  among  educators  upon  the  sub- 
ject, all  agreeing  that  it  is  expedient  and  proper  to  furnish  instruction  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  future  artisans,  as  well  as  to  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  learned 
professions,  but  there  is  a  difference  of  views  as  to  the  best  method  of  accomplish- 
ing the  desired  results. 

A  knowledge  of  some  form  of  industrial  labor  is  as  necessary  as  a  knowledge  of 
books;  and  as  the  State  and  city  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  teach  children  to 
read  and  write,  they  cannot  deny  their  obligation  to  teach  them  to  work,  as  the 
latter  is  as  essential  for  the  public  welfare  as  the  former. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  best  and  most  popular  system  of  public  education 
is  that  which  furnishes  such  practical  insti-uction  to  the  pupils  of  the  school  as  will 
best  fit  them  to  perform  successfully  their  duties  and  obligations  to  society  in  what- 
ever sphere  they  may  be  placed. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  those  who  receive  their  education  in  the  pubhc  schools  ■ 
ever  enter  the  professions,  but  the  large  number  become  artisans  and  adopt  me- 
chanical occupations  for  their  future  support. 
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In  -view  of  this  fact,  it  would  seem  proper  that  this  latter  class  should  have  such 
facilities  furnished  at  public  expense,  as  would  enable  them  to  accomplish  the  best 
results,  both  for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  'the  community  in  which  they  live. 

The  public  school  systems  are  effecting  grand  results  by  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  people,  but  it  is  the  belief  of  many  that  even  better  results 
can  be  realized  if  to  their  departments  of  language  and  science  and  mathematics, 
there  be  added  a  department  of  Manual  Education,  to  which  all  may  have  admis- 
sion who  have  the  proper  qualifications  and  who  desire  that  kind  of  instruction. 

It  is  not  intended  by  the  introduction  of  this  department  of  instruction,  to  turn 
the  schools  into  work-shops,  but  the  purpose  is  training  of  the  pupils,  and  not  edu- 
catiag  them  for  any  special  trades.  The  result  of  this  system  of  manual  training 
would  be  the  prodiiction  of  a  class  of  skilled  artisans  in  our  community  who  would 
be  able  to  design  and  perform  much  of  the  work  which  is  done  now  by  foreign 
artisans.  It  would  foster  a  high  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  intelli- 
gent labor,  and  would  remove  the  prejudice  which  now  exists  between  professional 
and  mechamcal  labor. 

The  experiment  of  manual  education  has  been  successfully  tried  in  other  cities, 
and  we  believe  that  public  sentiment  would  'justify  the  establishment  of  a  school 
for  that  purpose  in  this  city.  It  could  be  located  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  one 
of  our  pubUc  school  houses,  or  some  other  convenient  building. 

Pupils  from  the  first  class  of  the  Male  Grammar  Schools  or  the  City  College  of 
suitable  age,  could  be  admitted,  after  they  have  left  those  schools,  and  the  period 
of  instruction  could  be  according  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  report  to  mention  all  the  details  of  management  of  the 
proposed  school  as  they  could  be  prepared  by  the  proper  committee  in  charge,  after 
authority  has  been  obtained  to  establish  such  school. 

As  the  establishing  of  a  school  for  this  purpose  is  not  embraced  within  the  ordi- 
nances relating  to  public  schools  in  this  city,  and,  as  there  would  necessarily  be  ex- 
penses beyond  the  present  appropriation  made  for  the  support  of  the  existing 
schools,  we  deem  it  proper  to  recommend  that  an  appUcation  be  made  to  the  City 
Council,  asking  for  authority  to  establish  the  proposed  school  and  for  a  special  ap- 
propriation for  its  support. 

In  addition  to  this  manual  training  school  for  boys,  we  recommend  that  instruction 
in  sewing  be  given  in  such  schools  as  may  hereafter  be  designated  by  the  board;  Many 
petitions  have  heretofore  been  presented  to  the  board  requesting  the  introduction 
of  sewing  into  the  schools  for  girls,  and  we  think  that  these  requests  caa  now  be 
granted  with  great  benefit  to  the  girls,  who  are  taught  without  any  injurious  inter- 
ference with  their  other  instruction.  The  committee  respectfully  submit  this  report 
and  the  accompanying  resolutions. 

JOSHUA  PLASKITT. 
JAS.  W.  BOWERS. 
JNO.  T.  MORRIS. 
HENRY  A.  "WISE. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Conference  be  authorized  and  requested  to  ap- 
ply to  the  City  Council  for  permission  to  establish  a  School  for  Manual  Education 
for  the  use  of  the  male  pupils  of  the  PubUc  Schools,  under  supervision  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  and  to  request  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  .the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  said  school. 

October,  1883. 

The  City  Council,  at  the  instance  of  John  B.  Wentz,  Esq.,  directed  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  to  establish  a  school  for  manual  training  by  the  enactment  of  the 
following  ordinance:     [See  below.] 

The  following  circular,  issued  in  January,  1884,  by  direction  of  the 
Board  of  School  Commissioners,  contains  the  .ordinance  just  referred 
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to  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  school,  and  a  description  of 
the  proposed  school,  with  a  programme  of  studies: 

Baltimore  Manual  Training  School,  located  on  Courtland  street,  in  No.  9  School 
Building,  was  established  by  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  under  the  follow- 
ing direction  and  authority  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council: 

An  Ordinance  to  empower  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools  of  Bal- 
timore City  to  establish  a  School  for  Manual  Training. 

Section  1.  Be  it  en-cted  and  ordained  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Balti- 
more, That  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  PubUc  Schools  of  Baltimore  City  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  establish  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in 
some  convenient  locality,  as  near  the  centre  of  the  city  as  possible,  a  School  for 
Manual  Training,  under  such  name  or  title  as  said  Board  shall  select. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  and  ordained.  That  said  school  shall  be  open 
to  the  children  of  the  citizens  and  bona  fide  residents  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
that  theadmission  to  said  school  shall  he  regulated  by  the  law  now  existing  for  the 
admission  of  pupils  to  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  except  in  so  far 
as  changed  by  this  ordinance. 

Sfec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted  and  ordained,  That  the  age  and  qualifications 
for  admission  to  said  school  shall  be  fixed  and  prescribed  by  said  School  Board;  pro- 
vided, that  the  fee  for  the  use  of  tools  and  materials  for  pupils,  who  are  the  childi-en 
of  residents  or  citizens  of  Baltimore,  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  each  per  scholastic 
quarter. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  and  ordained.  That  pupils  from  other  places 
rhay  be  admitted  to  said  school  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  upon  payment 
of  such  fees  as  said  Board  shall  prescribe. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted  and  ordained,  That  thia  ordinance  shall  take 
effect  from  the  day  of  its  passage. 

Approved  October  30,  1883. 

WM.  PINKNEY  WHYTE,  Mayor. 

Committee  on  Industrial  Education. — Joshua  Plaskitt,  Chairman;  James  W. 
Bowers;  John  F.  Hancock;  John  T.  Morris,  President;  Henry  A.  Wise,  Superin- 
tendent; Charles  G.  Edwards,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  as  follows:  Instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  tools, 
and  such  instruction  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  mathematics,  drawing,  and 
the  English  branches  of  a  high  school  course.  The  tool  instruction,  as  at  present 
contemplated,  shall  include  carpentry,  wood  turning,  pattern  making,  iron  chip-  > 
ping  and  filing,  forge  work,  brazing  and  soldering,  the  use  of  machine  shop  tools, 
and  such  other  instruction  of  a  similar  character  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  add 
to  the  foregoing  from  time  to  time,  it  being  the  intention  to  divide  the  working 
hours  of  the  students,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equally  between  manual  and  mental 
exercises. 

The  Baltimore  Manual  Traming  School  differs  from  the  City  College  in  omitting 
from  its  required  studies  foreign  and  ancient  languages,  in  giving  prominence  to 
mechanical  drawing,  and  particularly  in  aff  rding  scientific  instruction  and  actual 
practice  in  the  care  and  use  of  tools. 

COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

The  following  course  of  study  is  proposed,  subject  to  whatever  changes  experience 
may  dictate: 
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First  Year. 

Arithemetic,  Algebra;  English  Language,  History;  Physiology,  Physical  Geog- 
raphy; Free-hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Sfeoptoorfc.— Carpentry,  Wood  Carving,  Wood  Turning,  Pattern  Making.  Proper 
Care  and  Use  of  Tools. 

Second  Year. 

Algebra,  Plane  Geometry;  Physics,  Mechanics;  History,  Literature;  Greometrical 
and  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Shopivork. — Forging,  Welding,  Tempering,  Soldering,  Brazing. 

Third  Year. 

Greometry,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Book-keeping;  Literature,  Political  Economy, 
Civil  Government;  Mechanics,  Chemistry;  Machine  and  Architectural  Drawing. 

Machine  Shcya  Work,  such  as  Fitting,  Turning,  Drilling,  Planing,  etc.  Study  of 
Machinery,  including  the  Management  and  Care  of  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers. 

Throughout  the  course,  about  one  hour  per  day  will  be  given  to  drawing,  and 
about  two  hours  per  day  to  shopwork.  The  remainder  of  the  school  day  wiU  be  de- 
voted to  study  and  recitation.  Before  graduating,  each  pupil  will  be  required  to 
construct  a  machine  from  drawings  and  patterns  made  by  himself.  A  diploma  will 
be  given,  upon  graduation. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  must  present 
EufScient  evidence  of  good  moral  character.  They  must  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  geography,  English  composition,  and  the  fun- 
damental operations  of  arithmetic  as  applied  to  integers,  common  and  decimal  frac- 
tions, and  denominate  numbers.  Ability  to  use  the  English  language  correctly 
is  especially  desired.  Boys  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  are  members  of  the  City  Col- 
lege, or  pupils  in  the  first  grade  of  a  Grammar  or  ' '  Public  School,"  will  be  admitted 
without  examination  ujyn  the  recommendation  of  their  Principal. 

KXPENSES. 

The  fee  for  the  use  of  books,  stationery,  tools  and  material  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  per  quarter  for  each  resident  pupil.  Free  permits  may  be  granted  by  the 
Committee,  when  necessary,  upon  application  of  the  parent  or  guardian. 

The  charge  to  non-resident  pupils  will  be  $13.50  per  quarter. 

GENERAL. 

The  school  does  not  teach  trades.  Its  aim  is  more  comprehensive — ^it  lays  the 
foundation  for  many  trades,  and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  the  value  of  intellect- 
ual discipline. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  every  boy  who  enters  this  school  will  be  a  mechanic. 
Some  will  find  that  they  have  no  taste  for  manual  arts,  and  will  turn  into  other 
paths — law,  medicine  or  literature.  Some,  who  develop  both  natural  skill  and  strong 
intellectual  powers,  will  push  on  through  the  Polytechnic  School  into  the  higher 
realms  of  professional  hfe,  as  engineers  or  scientists.  Others  will  find  their  greatest 
usefulness  as  well  as  highest  happiness  in  some  branch  of  mechanical  work  into 
which  they  will  readily  step  when  they  leave  schooL  All  will  gain  intellectually 
by  their  experience  in  contact  with  things.    The  general  result  will  be  an  increasing 
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interest  in  manufacturing  pursuits,  more  intelligent  mechanics,  more  successful 
manufacturers,  better  lawyers,  more  skillful  physicians,  and  more  useful  citizens. 

For  further  information,  or  for  ckculars,  application  may  be  made  by  mail,  or 
otherwise,  to  The  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School,  care  of 

HENEY  A.  WISE, 
Superintendent  Publio  Schools. 
Baltimore,  January  14, 1884. 

Note.— Recognizing  the  success  of  the  school  in  Saint  Louis  under  Dr.  Wood- 
wai-d,  this  circular  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  on  the  same  plan. 

LOCATION  OP  THE  KEW  SCHOOLS. 

The  Public  School  Building,  formerly  occupied  by  primary  school 
No.  9,  situated  in  Courtland  street,  a  central  position,  was  selected 
for  the  use  of  the  new  school;  the  lower  story  was  arranged  for  work- 
shops and  furnished  with  carpenters'  benches,  as  only  wood  working 
was  to  be  undertaken  at  first. 

The  organization  of  the  school  was  effected  by  the  appointment  of 
a  Director  or  Head  master  at  a  salary  of  $1,800,  and  two  instructors 
in  the  mechanical  department  at  salaries  of  $1,200  each.  An  officer 
of  the  Engineers  was  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  was 
to  take  charge  of  the  instruction  m  Drawing,  and  who  also  received 
a  small  salary  from  the  school. 

OPENING  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  school  was  opened  on  Monday  March  3,  1884,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  60  pupils,  all  that  could  then  be  well  received.  The  house 
will  accommodate  150,  but,  for  the  first  year,  the  number  is  to  be 
limited  to  75.  The  drawing  and  recitation  rooms  are  all  that  could 
be  desired  and  are  fitted  up  with  all  needed  appliances  in  the  way  of 
desks,  black-boards,  maps,  etc.  The  drawing-boards  and  some  other 
appliances  were  made  in  the  school,  mostly  by  the  pupils,  and,  besides 
effecting  an  appreciable  economy,  are  proof  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  facility  in  the  simpler  mechanics  may  be  acquired. 

A  visit  to  the  school  some  six  weeks  after  its  opening  showed  a 
very  promising  condition  of  affairs;  the  school  is  practically  a  high 
school  with  work  rooms  attached.  Great  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  their  work  was  shown  by  instructors  and  pupils.  Certain  practi- 
cal details  of  management,  affecting  the  conditions  for  entering  the 
school  and  the  grading  of  pupils,  remain  to  be  systematized  before 
the  plan  can  be  pronounced  wholly  practical  and  applicable  to  all 
public  school  systems,  but  the  difficulties  seem  by  no  means  insuper- 
able, and  the  promising  experiment  of  an  industrial  High  school  as 
part  of  the  school  system,  first  inaugurated  in  Baltimore  by  President 
John  T.  Morris  and  his  colleagues  on  the  City  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners, will  be  attentively  watched  by  all  interested  in  this  new 
development  of  public  education. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  THIS  EXPERIMENT. 

It  is  because  this  is  the  creating  of  a  new  class  of  schools,  whereas 
the  experiment  in  the  Dwight  School  Building  of  Boston  was  only 
the  opening  of  rooms  where  public  school  pupils  could  attend  for 
manual  training,  that  I  have  called  the  Baltimore  enterprise  a  "first 
experiment." 

It  is  in  the  line  of  the  Dwight  School  experiment,  it  is  true,  as  it 
is  of  the  manual  training  schools  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and,  avowedly,  of  the  Saint  Louis  Manual  School;  but 
it  is  different  from  each  and  all  of  these,  in  that  it  is  the  first  attempt 
to  embody  the  class  of  schools  of  which  the  two  last  mentioned  are 
types  into  the  public  school  system  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
aspect  the  experiment  is  a  very  important  one,  and  much  may  de- 
pend upon  its  success  or  failure. 

That  boys  can  be  successfully  taught  in ' '  Manual  Training  Schools  " 
is  shown  by  the  results  obtained  in  the  two  representative  schools  of 
Boston  and  Saint  Louis,  as  given  later  in  this  Report.  Whether  simi- 
lar schools  can  be  established  as  a  permanent  feature  in  the  system 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  country,  is  the  question  which  is  at  issue 
in  this  Baltimore  experiment. 

INTEREST  TAKEN  IN  THE  SCHOOL  BY  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  school  has  had  many  visitors,  not  only  of  citizens  interested 
to  mark  the  progress  of  the  new  experiment,  but  of  educators  from 
other  places. 

Colonel  Legg,  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, who,  in  the  course  of  his  official  duties,  reported  favorably  the 
bill  to  establish  such  a  school  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system 
of  Baltimore,  visited  it  on  the  29th  of  April,  1884,  and,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  words  of  encouragement  and  advice  addressed  to  the  boys, 
referred  to  his  own  part  in  establishing  the  school  as  "an  act  of  his 
public  life  of  which  he  was  now  and  hoped  ever  to  be  proud."  On 
another  occasion.  General  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  who  has  shown  his 
interest  in  a  like  phase  of  education  by  delivering  a  public  address 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Maryland  Institute  Schools,  said:  "  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  boys  in  this  school,  and  I  congratulate  the  city 
and  the  State  on  having  such  an  institution."  *  *  *  After  severely 
criticising  the  shortcomings  and  mistaken  processes  of  ordinary  pub- 
lic schools,  and  instancing  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  happily  blend- 
ing physical  and  intellectual  culture — ^illustrations  hardly  applicable 
to  the  present  time  and  conditions — ^he  closes  by  saying,  "I  hope  that 
this  will  be  the  beginning  in  Maryland  of  a  systematic,  intelligent 
effort  at  the  union  of  physical  training  with  book  learning,  and  that 
you  boys  will  in  all  your  lives  feel  the  benefit  of  the  real,  genuine 
education  you  will  get  here." 
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On  another  occasion  General  Eaton,  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  visited  the  school,  and  said  a  few  informal  words 
of  encouragement. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  instructors  to  take  the  boys  on  oc- 
casional visits  to  the  great  railroad  machine  shops  and  to  the  other 
mechanical  establishments  in  the  city  and  vicinity. 

Subsequently,  as  a  part  of  their  school  work,  the  boys  are  all  re- 
quired to  give  an  account  of  these  visits,  both  by  drawings  and  by 
written  or  verbal  descriptions. 

THE  SCHOOL  VISITS  WASHINGTON. 

On  Saturday,  May  17, 1884,  a  similar  trip  of  inspection  was  made 
to  Washington;  the  Navy- Yard,  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing, and  the  National  Museum,  were  visited  in  turn;  a  call  was  then 
made  on  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  boys  went  through 
their  drill  before  the  building;  showing  by  the  precision  and  rapidity 
of  their  several  evolutions  the  effects  of  admirable  training. 

The  Commissioner  spoke  to  them  a  few  genial  words  and  received, 
in  return,  the  hearty  cheers  of  the  boys. 

While  they  marched  well  and  seemed  full  of  animation  and  intelli- 
gence, one  could  but  observe  the  large  proportion  of  small  boys,  evi- 
dently under  ago  or  under  size;  this  apparent  want  of  requisite 
strength  seemed  to  argue  ill  .for  their  success  when  put  at  heavy 
work. 

Sufficient  muscular  development  and  maturity  will  evidently  have 
to  be  taken  into  account  as  requisite  qualifications  for  entrance  to 
these  new  schools ;  while  the  difficulty  of  grading  classes,  where 
mental  capacity  and  proficiency,  as  well  as  physical  qualifications, 
are  factors  of  the  problem,  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Over-pressure  of  youthful  muscles  is  no  more  desirable  than  over- 
pressure of  youthful  brains — and  a  certain  maturity  of  niiud  and 
body  must  be  naturally  attained  before  certain  tasks,  either  mental 
or  physical,  can  be  safely  undertaken. 

If  these  conditions  are  unheeded  it  is  safe  to  predict  a  speedy  col- 
lapse of  the  attempt  to  engraft  workshops  xipon  the  public  schools; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  promoters  of  this  new  enterprise  will  rigidly 
insist  that  the  experiment  shall  only  be  tried  upon  boys  of  sufficient 
age,  strength,  and  tendencies,  to  render  them  fair  subjects  for  the 
proposed  tests,  they  will  give  the  new  system  a  fair  trial.  All  know 
that  age  is  no  sure  criterion  of  strength  or  endurance;  often  it  hap- 
pens that  one  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age  is  as  large  and  as  strong"  as 
another  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years;  unless  these  facts  are  recog- 
nized and  respected  the  experiment  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

These  conditions  do  not  seem  to  have  been  considered  in  the  selec- 
tion of  pupils  admitted  to  the  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School  on 
its  first  opening. 
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Where  State  legislators  and  city  educational  authorities  have  shown 
liberality  and  enterprise  such  as  has,  in  this  instance,  been  shown  by 
those  of  Maryland  and  Baltimore,  it  seems  doubly  important  that  no 
unfair  or  impossible  conditions  should  be  suffered  to  put  in  jeopardy 
the  result;  because,  if  this  school  fails  the  failure  will  long  retard, 
if  not  wholly  prevent,  any  further  developments  in  this  direction. 
It  is  therefore  important  not  only  to  Baltimore  but  to  the  whole 
country  that  every,  precaution  should  be  taken  to  insure  to  this  ex- 
periment every  condition  of  success. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  SCHOOL  PLANT. 

The  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in  charge  of  the 
school,  being  so  far  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  first  few  months 
of  the  school,  reported  in  favor  of  completing  the  mechanical  plant 
by  adding  a*steam  engine  with  all  appliances  for  the  use  of  power, 
and  the  lathes,  etc.,  needed  for  metal-working. 

The  School  Board,  after  full  consideration  and  discussion,  adopted 
on  May  20, 1884,  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  with  only  a  single 
negative  vote  appropriated  the  sum  of  $3,000  for  the  above  purpose. 

This  secures  for  this  school  the  steam  power  and  machinery  neces- 
sary for  full  training  in  wood  and  metal  working,  so  that  it  should 
start  upon  the  second  year  of  the  experiment  fully  equipped  with  all 
requisite  appliances. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, numbers  twenty  members — one  from  each  ward  of  the  city. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD  FOE  1884, 

John  T.  Mokris,  President. 

Henry  M.  Cowles,  Secretary. 

Henry  A.  Wise,  Superintendent. 

Charles  G.  Edwards,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

There  are  twenty-two  committees  of  the  Board. 

COMMITTEE  IN  CHARGE  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

:^essrs.  Joshua  A.  Plaskitt,  John  B.  Wentz,  James  W.  Bowers,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, Superintendent,  and  Assistant  Superintendent; 

committee  on  drawing. 

Messrs.  William  E.  Addison,  Calvin  J.  King,  George  H.  Budeke,  John  P. 
POE,  JoHN.T.  Foley. 

LIST  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOE  1884. 

Dr.  Richard  Grady,  Director  of  the  School— English,  Mathematics,  Physiology, 
History;  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  John  D.  Ford,  U.  S.  Navy — Physics  and  Ar- 
chitectural Mechanical  Drawing  and  Designing;  William  Dugent,  head  of  metal 
department;  James  H.  W.  Onion,  head  of  wood-working  department;  Dr.  C.  F. 
Febcival,  head  of  musical  department. 
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The  foregoing  account  ©f  the  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School 
closes  with  the  end  of  the  first  three  months  after  its  opening,  at 
which  time  the  manuscript  of  the  present  volume  of  this  Report  was 
completed  for  the  press.  The  hindrances  to  the  earlier  publication 
of  this  Report,  fully  referred  to  on  page  xxii  of  the  Introduction 
to  Part  I  and  since  continued,  have  given  the  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing the  histories  of  the  several  institutions  comprised  in  this  second 
volume  down  to  a  much  later  date. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Education  of  Maryland,  Hon.  M.  A. 
Newell,  in  his  annual  Report  of  the  StMe  Board  of  Education  for  the 
year  1884,  after  reciting  that  the  year  is  notable  from  the  fact  that 
the  text-books  are  now  furnished  to  pupils  in  the  public  schools  "in 
the  same  way  as  desks,  black-boards,  and  pencils,  and  that  the  schools 
at  last  are  really  free,"  thus  refers  to  the  new  departure  in  education 
inaugurated  by  the  opening  of  the  Manual  Training  School: 

MAUUAL  TEAININO  SCHOOL. 

The  second  noteworthy  step  was  the  establishment  of  the  Manual  Training  SchooL 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  school  of  this  kind  and  grade  being  opened  and  con- 
ducted under  the  authority  and  control  of  the  public  school  authorities,  and  its  his- 
tory and  progress  are  consequently  watched  with  great  interest.  I  have  therefore 
given  in  the  appendix  to  this  report  the  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  school, 
kindly  furnished  by  the  director,  Dr.  Richard  Grady. 

The  Superintendent  in  this  annual  report  also  urges  most  forcibly 
the  need  for  a  "Night  School  for  Manual  Training,"  since,  only  in 
this  way,  can  a  large  class  of  boys  who  stand  in  especial  need  of  such 
teaching  be  reached. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  Dr.  Grady,  giving  the  history  of  the 
first  year  of  the  school,  to  which  the  Superintendent  refers.  The 
plans  of  the  school  rooms  and  work  rooms,  which  occupy  the  ground 
floor  and  second  story  of  the  large  building,  which  accompany  the 
report,  are  here  omitted: 

Report  of  the  DntECTOR  of  the  Baltimoee  Manual  Traininq  School. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request  to  prepare  a  summary  of  the  histcary  and 
work  of  the  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  yon 
the  following: 

historical  sketch. 

April  23,  1883,  Messrs.  Jdshua  Plaskitt,  James  W.  Bowers,  and  John  F.  Hancock 
were  appointed  a  committee  on  industrial  education.  To  the  committee  were  added 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  and  the  Superintendent  tad 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruction. 

September  38,  1883,  the  undersigned  prepared  for  the  Baltimore  Sun  a  resume  of 
the  information  submitted  to  the  committee,  giving  the  gist  of  the  opi.nions  and  ar- 
guments developed  and  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  offered  in  relation  to 
the  establishment  of  the  proposed  manual  training  school. 

October  20,  1883,  the  City  Council,  at  the  instance  of  John  B.  Wentz,  Esq.,  di- 
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recited  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools  to  establish  a  school  for  man- 
ual training. 

December  20,  1883,  the  writer  was  commissioned  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools  to  visit  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  and  inspect  the 
manual  training  schools  in  those  cities.  He  submitted  a  report  on  his  return,  which 
was  published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  January,  1884. 

January  14, 1884,  a  prospectus  of  the  school  wfis  published.  Recognizing  the  suc- 
cess of  the  school  in  St.  Louis,  under  Dr.  Woodward,  the  circular  provided  for  the 
tstabUshment  of  a  school  on  the  same  plan. 

January  31,  1884,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Joshua  Plaskitt,  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland  repealed  the  Act  passed  in  1868,  entitled  "  Public  Education,"  and  enacted 
a  section  in  Ueu  thereof  that  "  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore  shall  have 
fuU  power  and  authority  to  establish  in  said  city  a  system  of  ttee  public  schools 
which  shall  include  a  school  or  schools  for  manual  or  industrial  training." 

February  4, 1884,  Prof.  Calvin  M.  Woodward,  Dean  of  the  Polytechnic  School  and 
Director  of  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  de- 
livered an  address,  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on  "  The  Fruits  of  Manual  Train- 
ing." President  D.  C.  Oilman  had  given  the  use  of  Hopkins  Hall  to  the  Committee 
on  Manual  Training  School,  who  had  issued  some  five  hundred  invitations.  John 
T.  Morris,  Esq.,  President  of  the  School  Board,  presided. 

THE  WORK  Off  THE  SCHOOL. 

March  3,  1884,  the  school  passed  "  out  of  the  stage  of  prospectus  into  the  stage  of 
existence."  Oiu-  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School  is  the  first  instance  where  a 
school  entirely  devoted  to  manual  training  has  been  organized  on  the  same  plan  and 
grade  as  part  of  any  pubho  school  system.  It  represents  the  last  and  boldest  step 
that  has  been  taken  to  reheve  public  education  from  the  accusation  that  it  is  "  un- 
practical," and  its  iaception  marks  an  era  in  the  educational  history  of  Baltimore. 

That  there  was  a  real  demand  for  a  manual  training  school  in  Baltimore  is 
abundantly  shown  by  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  boys  have  sought  admission.  Al- 
though it  was  intended  "  not  to  have  a  class  of  more  than  forty  or  fifty  pupils  at 
first,"  so  numerous  were  the  appUcations  for  admission  that  the  month  of  March 
closed  with  63  students  on  roll,  April  with  80,  June  with  100,  and  September  with  150. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  boys  fourteen  years  of  age,  members  of  the  City  Col- 
lege or  pupils  in  the  first  grade  of  a  grammar  or  of  a  "  public  "  school,  were  to  be 
admitted  without  examination.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  out  of  the  hundred 
and  fifty  students  in  attendance  when  the  school  closed  in  December  had  brought 
certificates  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  Baltimore  City  College  or  the  principal  of 
a  male  grammar  school,  or  the  principal  of  a  "public"  school. 

The  course  of  study  proposed  for  the  first  year — being  subject  to  whatever 
changes  experience  might  dictate — was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of'  geometry  and 
physics  to  the  theoretical  studies  (arithmetic,  algebra,  English  history,  physical 
geography,  physiology  and  drawing)  to  provide  for  the  students  who  came  from 
the  first,  second  and  third-year  classes  of  the  City  College.  To  the  shop-work  (car- 
pentry and  joinery)  were  added  vise-work,  forging,  wood-turning  and  soldering, 
instruction  in  which  continued  to  July  3rd  only.  In  the  absence  of  any  rules  or 
regulations,  the  administration  of  the  school  was  exercised  through  orders  and  in- 
structions received  from  the  committee  or  its  chairman. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  12th  there  was  the  first  exhibition  of  drawings  made 
and  shop-work  done  during  the  previous  three  months.  The  "  Training  School 
Press  "  printed  the  invitations  and  programmes.  State  and  city  officials,  parents 
and  invited  guests  filled  the  hall.  The  programme  consisted  of  two  parts,  as  fol- 
lows :  Part  I.  participated  in  by  the  students  only,  and  Part  II.  by  the  President  of 
the  School  Board,  by  the  gentleman  who  framed  the  ordinance  establishing  the 
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school,  and  by  those  whose  sons  were  then  enrolled  as  students  of  the  school  and 
had  tested  its  usefulness. 

Order  of  exercises. 

Part  I. 

Russian  hymn By  the  School. 

Report  of  Visit  to  Pump  House,  Druid  Hill  Park Master  Griffith. 

Chorus—' '  Maryland's  Ode  to  the  Sable  and  Gold  " By  the  School. 

Report  of  Visit  to  Iceboat  Latrobe Master  Kines. 

,»>Chorus— "  The  Saws  so  Sharp  and  Bright" By  the  School. 

Report  of  Visit  to  Mount  Clare Master  Reese. 

Chorus—"  The  Blacksmith  "... By  the  School. 

Report  of  Visit  to  Loch  Raven Master  Thomas. 

Chorus—"  One  More  River  to  Cross  " By  the  School. 

Report  of  Visit  to  Washington Master  Kefauver. 

Chorus— "America" By  the  School. 

Report  of  Visit  to  Printing  Press  Factory Master  Warrington. 

Report  of  Visit  to  Type  Foundry Master  Carter. 

Piano  Duet .'  .Masters  Hughes  and  Bump. 

The  Intellectual  Department Master  Molinard. 

Chorus—"  Farewell " By  the  School. 

Part  n. 

History  of  the  School .- John  T.  Morris,  Esq. 

Object  of  the  School John  B.  Wentz,  Esq. 

(J.  M.  Carter,  Esq. 
G.  S.  Griffith,  Jr.,  Esq. 
D.  'F.  Haynes,  Esq. 

Presentation  of  Prizes. 

Competitive  Drill  and  Marching. 

In  September  the  school  numbered  150  students,  whose  average  age  is  fifteen 
years  six  months.  They  were  formed  into  three  classes,  each  containing  50.  The 
school  session  (9  a.  m.  to  3.30  p.  m.)  was  divided  into  three  equal  periods  of  one  and 
one-half  hours  each,  not  counting  from  13  m.  to  1  p.  m.  A  class,  when  it  went 
into  the  shops  for  instruction,  was  separated  into  two  equal  sections,  25  students 
going  to  the  wood- working  department  and  35  to  the  metal  department,  each  sec- 
tion being  under  the  care  of  a  special  teacher.  The  theoretical  studies  (arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  English  history,  physics,  physiology,  geography,  and  drawing) 
were  taught  to  classes  of  50. 

Septemrber  1,  the  mechanic  art  courses  in  carpentry,  joinery,  and  vise-work  in 
use  in  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  Boston,  were  adopted.  Their  spirit  and  method 
have  been  faithfully  adhered  to,  so  that  instruction  in  the  shops  has  not  been  left 
to  accident  or  caprice.  Mr.  Dugent,  instructor  in  the  metal  department,  thus 
writes:  "The  method  of  teaching  is  to  name  and  describe  the  various  tools, 
and  give  practical  instruction  in  the  use  of  them.  The  system  upon  which  we 
work  is  arranged  so  that  the  students  at  the  vises  have  each  a  piece  of  metal  to 
work  into  a  certain  form.  Each  form  is  a  lesson,  and  when  one  is  completed  an- 
other is  given.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present  system.  The  advantage  of 
the  above  system  is  that  it  enables  the  instructor  to  compare  the  progi-ess  of  the  dif- 
ferent pupils  so  as  to  form  an  average."  Mr.  Onion,  instructor  in  the  wood- work- 
ing department,  briefly  reports  as  follows:  "  Five  per  cent,  of  material  is  spoiled"— 
"  lessons  are  given  in  ^le  use  of  wood- working  tools" — "  school  work  is  oompara- 
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tively  better  than  outside  work'" — "  method  of  teaching  is  (1)  by  class  instruction, 
'  (3)  by  individual  instruction" — "  I  am  satisfied  with  the  present  system  of  instruc- 
tion." 

All  the  students  will  pass  successively  in  the  flx'st  year  (from  September  1,  1884, 
to  July  3,  1885)  through  the  wood-working  and  metal  shops.  The  75  students  who 
have  been  under  instructioii  in  carpentry  and  joinery  will,  on  February  10,  1885, 
after  having  spent  half  of  the  scholastic  year  in  the  wood-working  department, 
take  the  places  of  the  75  who  up  to  that  time  will  have  been  pursuing  the  course 
in  vise- work. 

«  COURSE  IN  WOOD    WORKING. 

The  lessons  completed  in  the  woo'd- working  department  are  as  follows: 
(1)  Mitered  frame. 
(8)  Single  open  mortise  and  tenon. 

(3)  Double  open  mortise  and  tenon. 

(4)  Through  mortise  and  tenon. 

(5)  Line  mortise  and  tenon. 

(6)  Single  open  mortise  and  tenon  with  mitre  joint. 

(7)  Double  open  mortise  and  tenon  with  square  and  mitre  joint. 

(8)  Through  mortise  and  tenon  for  rabbeted  frame. 

(9)  Through  mortise  and  tenon  for  double  rabbeted  frame. 

(10)  Brace  joint  with  mortise  and  tenon. 

(11)  Blind  mortise  and  tenon  with  post. 
(13)  Dowel  joint. 

The  lessons  completed  in  the  metal  department  are  as  follows  (vise-work  oiily, 
chipping  and  filing): 

(1)  Rectangular  block. 

(2)  Rectangular  block  with  champered  edges. 

(3)  Octagon. 

(4)  Slot  joint  (half  finished). 

Small  classes  have  also  used  the  printing  press,  the  papyrograph  and  the  type- 
writer. 

COURSE  IN  MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICS. 

Past  Assistant  Engineer  Ford  thus  reports  his  work: 

"Weekly  recitations  in  Geometry,  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration  have  been 
heard,  and  lectures  given  in  Physics,  and  daily  practice  in  drawing  in  periods  vary- 
ing from  45  to  90  minutes  each,  to  all  students. 

"The  students  in  A  class  have  completed  the  first  book  of  Geometry,  those  in  B 
class  are  well  advanced  in  the  fir  t  book,  and  those  in  C  class  are  just  commencing 
the  theorems.  In  Trigonometry  the  students  of  A  class  are  studying  the  functions 
of  the  arc,  and  those  of  B  and  C  classes  are  finishing  logarithms. 

"  In  Mensuration  the  students  of  A.  B  and  C  classes  are  studying  the  theory  of 
Mensuration  from  the  notes  of  Haswell  and  Tautwine. 

"  In  .Physics  the  students  of  A,  B  and  C  classes  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  com- 
position and  resolution  of  forces,  from  notes  of  Avery  and  Ganot.  Experiments 
with  the  instruments  belonging  to  the  school  have  been  made  when  practicable. 
Without  a  laboratory  and  additional  instruments,  these  experiments  are  necessai'ily 
not  so  complete  as  is  desirable.  Nearly  all  the  necessary  instruments  could  be 
made  by  the  advanced  students  in  the  school,  and  as  they  are  of  high  cost  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  they  be  so  made. 

COURSE  IN  DRAWING. 

"  The  students  have  all  been  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  scale  and  ordinary  draw- 
ing instruments,  except  in  the  use  of  the  pen.     The  drawing  has  been  of  geomet- 
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rical  forms,  joints,  beams  and  trusses,  besides  working  drawings  for  the  shops. 
These  have  been  sketched  on  a  black-board,  explained,  the  names  and  fitting  of  the 
different  parts  noted,  the  sizes  given,  and  all  necessary  calculations  made,  and  a 
scale  to  which  to  work  noted,  when  the  work  is  executed  to  a  scale  on  paper.  It  is 
proposed  to  continue  this  system  to  include  form  and  strength'  of  materials  and  ar- 
chitectural and  mechanical  constructions.  In  other  words,  the  method  is  that  of 
the  best  draugbtmg  rooms. 

"A  sub-class  of  t.he  more  advanced  students  of  A  class  has  made  drawings  of 
the  different  floors  of  the  building  occupied  by  this  school,  showing  the  present  ar- 
rangement of  tools  and  machinery  and  the  arrangement  of  the  class  rooms." 

The  Director  has  given  instruction  in  English  language  and  literature,  history, 
physiology,  industrial  geography  and  map-drawing,  higher  arithmetic  and  algebra. 
The  habit  of  diagramming,  picturing  and  tabulating  has  J)een  taught,  and  practi- 
cally ours  has  been  a  "  school  without  text-books.''  It  is  not  proposed  to  follow  so 
closely  such  a  method  of  instruction,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  teacher  who  makes 
a  free  use  of  such  teaching  is  the  one  from  whom  the  scholars  get  their  most  help- 
ful items  of  knowledge,  and  to  whom  they  give  in  the  end  their  warmest  affection. 
The  late  assistant  superintendent,  whose  son  is  a  student  in  the  school,  thus  wrote 
of  the  method  of  instruction: 

LETTER  DESCRIPTIVE  OP  THE  SCHOOL  WORK. 

On  returning  up-stairs  we  passed  through  a  room  where  the  printing  press  was  at 
work,  and  several  boys  wei-e  employed  in  setting  the  type  for  some  printing  matter 
to  be  used  in  the  school.  In  the  next  room  the  rest  of  the  boys  were  engaged  in  the 
study  of  History.  The  novel  and  interesting  way  in  which  this  study  is  taught 
awakened  the  longing  to  have  studied  the  annals  of  our  country's  g'ories  in  a  like 
manner.  Not  merely  the  dry  facts  of  some  by-gone  event  were  here  given  Geography 
and  History,  "now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable,"  were  not  rudely  torn  asunder  to 
be  studied  in  a  broken,  fragmentary  way.  The  mutual  dependence  they  have  upon 
one  another  was  recognized,  and- by  their  union  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies 
formed  that  ever  dehghted  boyish  hearts.  The  topic  for  the  day  happened  to  be  the 
late  civil  war.  On  one  of  the  black-boards  was  a  map  of  the  theatre  of  war.  The 
solid  North,  the  solid  South,  and  Maryland,  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  which,  though 
sympathizing  with  the  South,  joined  the  North,  were  each  designated  by  a  differ- 
ent color.  -West  Virginia,  as  separating  from  the  mother  state,  was  also  ^ecially 
marked.  The  boys  copied  this  map,  and  whUe  doing  so  studied  the  products  of  the 
states,  the  contour  of  their  surfaces,  their  climate  and  soil.  Next  came  the  state  of 
society  existing  in  each,  with  the  prevailing  political  parties,  the  relation  each  sec- 
tion bore  to  the  National  Government  and  to  foreign  countries,  until  finally  the 
causes  of  the  war  stood  forth  in  bold  relief,  and  each  one  saw  and  understood  how 
inevitable  was  the  conflict,  and  that,  no  matter  how  long  postponed,  there  was  only 
one  way  of -settling  the  differences  in  opinion  caused  by  centuries  of  different  edu- 
cation and  experience.  Here  biography,  the  history  of  individual  lives,  stepped  in 
and  joined  her  charms  to  those  of  her  sister  studies.  The  boys,  with  ready  sym- 
pathy, followed  the  lives  of  prominent  commanders  on  either  side,  and  identified  ' 
their  heroes,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  places  in  which  some  noble,  daring  action 
of  theirs  gleamed  forth  in  proof  of  their  greatness.  Finally  came  the  end  of  the 
long  struggle  and  its  results,  with  the  entire  change  in  life  and  customs  occasioned 
thereby.  Thus  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  wai-  with  England  in  1813,  the  Mexican 
conflict,  and  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870,  have  been  studied,  and  surely  the 
boys  will  remember  more  definitely  the  many  victories  due  to  American  valor  by 
being  brought  face  to  face  with  them  in  this  way  than  by  poring  for  months  ov«r 
musty  volumes  of  dry  facts,  and  the  situation  of  towns  and  rivers  is  certainly  more 
indelibly  engravei;i  on  their  memory  by  associating  them  with  th§  actipiis  through- 
which  they  grew  famous, 
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Physiology,  too,  that  study  allrimportant  to  man,  is  taught  by  means  of  draw- 
ings, which  the  boys  ar&  required  to  make,  sometimes  enlarging  a  small  wood  cut 
into  a  chart  two  or  three  feet  long.  The  structure  of  bones,  the  position  of  the 
muscles,  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  all  the  vari- 
ous movements  and  functions  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  are  thus  explained  to  them. 
They  are  taught  in  this  practical  way  how  wonderful  is  this  outer  garment  of  our 
soul,  while  at  the  same  time  they  gain  great  proficiency  in  the  use  of  that ' '  universal 
language  of  the  world,"  in  which  the  Indian  of  the  Western  prairies  may  converse 
with  the  highly  cultured  sage  of  England  or  France,  though  neither  understands 
what  the  other-  speaks ;  by  which  the  man  of  science  may  explain  to  the  simplest 
and  humblest  peasant  the  mosf  complicated  and  abstruse  problems  ;  but  without 
which  he  vrill  continually  be  troubled  to  make  himself  understood,  though  he  use 
the  finest  figures  of  language  and  the  clearest  logic. 

Surely  all  who  have  accompanied  us  will  agree  that  the  motto  of  the  school,  "  The 
cu fining  hand  and  cultivated  brain,''  as  there  developed,  is  the  thing  to  be  sought 
after  by  all  who  expect  to  keep  up  in  the  race  o^  humanity  on  the  road  of  life,  and 
that  unless -these  two  are  taken  equal  account  of  by  all  educators,  evil  results  are 
bound  to  follow  and  make  themselves  felt  in  the  progress  of  the  community. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  foster  a  spirit  of  manliness  and  truthfulness 
and  a  high  sense  of  duty  among  the  students,  and  the  discipline  has  been  adminis- 
tered by  an  appeal  to  these  feelings.  In  every  instance  where  school  property  has 
been  injured  or  destroyed  by  the  students  they  have  replaced  the  same.  It  has  also 
been,  considered  of  the  fijst  importance  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  parents.  The 
faculty  has  ruled  upon  doubtful  points  of  discipline  as  they  arose,  and  this  scrupu- 
'  lous  procedure,  while  giving  precedents  for  the  future,  has  insured  precision  and 
consistency. 

TISITORS. 

His  excellency,  the  Governor  of  Maryland;  his  honor,  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore; 
officers  of  educational  institutions  throughout  the  country;  army  and  navy  officers; 
state  and  city  officials;  and  others  have  visited  the  school. 

EXCUESIONS. 

In  aid  of  the  practical  studies  of  the  school,  and  as  a  means  of  familiarizing  the 
students  with  the  actual  details  of  work  as  is  done  in  the  School  of  Industrial  Sci- 
ence, Boston,  and  similar  schools;  the  students,  with  their  teachers,  made  Saturday 
visits  of  inspection  to— the  Pump  House -in  Druid  HUl  Park;  the  Ice-Boat  "  La- 
^;robe; "  the  shops  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Mount  Clare;  Loch  Raven, 
Maryland  Central  Railroad;  Navy  Yard,  Washington;  J.  P.  W.  Dorman's  printing 
press  factory;  John  Ryan  &  Co.'s  type  foundry;  E.  L:  Tunis  &  Co.'s  planing  mill; 
Smith  &  Wick's  can  factory;  Isaac  ~A.  Shepherd  &  Co.'s  iron  foundry;  Otto  Duker 
&  Co.'s  lumber  manufactory;  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis;  Union  Bridge  and  Pen- 
mar,  Western  Maryland  Railroad;  Poole  &  Hunt's  iron  foundry;  Wm.  E.  Hooper 
&  Co.'s  cotton  factory;  Brush  Electric  Light  Works;  Wm.  E.  Woodall  &  Co.'s  ship 
yard.  Reports  of  the  visits  were  handed  in,  which  included  descriptions  and  dia- 
grams of  the  objects  seen. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  the  foregoing  the  effort  has  been  to  give  clear  and  simple  statements  which  tell 
their  own  story.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  has  been  beyond  expectation,  and  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  the  school  has  been  a  praiseworthy  experiment. 

Mr.  Wm.  Dugent  and  Mr.  Jas.  H.  W.  Onion,  instructors,  have  been  associated  with 
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me  from  the  day  the  school  opened,  and  Past  Assistant  Engineer  John  D.  Ford,  U. 

S.  Navy,  entered  on 'duty  March  17th.    These  gentlemen  have  exerted  all  their 

ability,  all  their  energy,  all  their  skill,  all  their  resources  of  whatever  kind,  in  broad, 

hearty  efforts  to  make  the  school  a  success. 

RICHAED  GRADY, 

Director. 

Jakuaky  1, 


During  the  second  year  difficulties  began  to  present  themselves, 
and  a  conflict  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  school 
was  developed  in  the  committee  in  charge. 

A  large  expense  had  been  incurred  in  providing  the  school  with  a 
full  plant  for  working  in  metal,  comprising  a  steam  engine,  planers 
and  lathes  for  metal  working,  a  cupola  furnace  for  casting,  etc'.  * 

The  examination  for  admission  to  the  school  was  made  more  strin- 
gent, as  a  year's  experience  had  shown  more  clearly  the  conditions 
necessary  for  successful  prosecution  of  the  new  methods.  As  the 
design  of  the  school  was  not  only  to  furnish  to  boys  desiring  it  that 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  no  longer  easily  accessible  to  them  as 
apprentices,  but  also  to  give  to  the  community  a  class  of  boys  fitted 
to  become  skilled  workmen  who  should  possess  a  far  higher  degree  of 
trained  intelligence  than  those  who  formerly  had  had  only  the  train- 
ing of  the  old-time  shop  apprentice  boys,  it  seemed  to  the  Director 
of  the  school,  as  well  as  to  some  members  of  the  School  Board, 
proper  that  the  entrance  examination  should  be  more  stringent. 
Here  were  ample  opportunities  for  differences  of  opinion:  First,  the 
large  cost  of  the  new  plant  suggested  the  desirableness  of  economies 
in  other  ways;  and  it  was  readily  seen  that  a  considerable  sum  could 
be  saved  by  the  simple  expedient  of  abolishing  the  office  and  salary 
of  the  "Director;"  second,  by  urging  in  justification  of  this  propo- 
sition that  the  school  should  be  more  practical  and  give  less  of  book 
knowledge.  Therefore,  since  few  of  the  practical  people  who  are 
elected  members  of  boards  of  education  can  be  expected  to  have  any 
knowledge  or  conception  that  teaching  is  both  a  science  and  an  art 
of  which  the  best  practical  engineer,  carpenter,  or  blacksmith  may 
be  wholly  ignorant,  this  untenable  proposition  is  most  likely  to  meet 
with  their  support. 

So  it  was  not  strange  that  in  a  report  made  by  a  special  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Education  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  some  of 
the  studies  taught,  such  as  history,  elementary  physiology,  and  music, 
might  be  dispensed  with.  Why,  indeed,  should  a  mechanic  care  to 
know  anything  of  the  history  of  his  race,  or  of  the  laws  of  his  own 
being,  and  above  all  why  should  his  time  be  wasted  on  any  training 
in  music? 

A   CHANGE   IN   THE   ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   SCHOOL. 

The  final  recommendation  of  this  committee  was,  in  effect,  that 

the  office  of  ' '  Director  "  of  the  school,  who  was  also  the  special  teacher 
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of  English,  mathematics,  physiology,  and  history,  should  be  abol- 
ished, thus  effecting  an  economy  equal  to  the  amount  of  his  salary  of 
$1,800.     This  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  thirteen  yeas  to  seven  nays. 

THE  COMMITTEE  EQUALLY  DIVIDED. 

It  should  be  stated  that  there  had  been  originally  two  reports  made 
by  the  committee  of  four  in  charge  of  the  school,  each  signed  by  two 
members  and  expressing  very  opposite  judgment  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  school  and  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  and  also  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  parents  of  the  boys  attending  the  school  united  in 
petitioning  the  Board  to  allow  the  organization  of  the  school  to  con- 
tinue at  least  till  the,  close  of  the  'scholastic  year,  and  expressing 
strongly  their  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  training  given  and  their 
confidence  in  the  worth  and  faithfulness  of  all  the  teachers.  As  a 
result  of  the  discussion  drawn  forth  by  the  rival  reports,  the  com- 
mittee resigned,  and  a  new  one  of  five  members  was  elected.  The 
committees  had  before  been  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board. 
The  opponents  of  the  school  as  organized  carried  their  entire  ticket, 
and  the  committee  thus  chosen  brought  in  a  unanimous  report  as 
above. 

PEOEESSOR  WOODWARD,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  REVIEWS   THE  SITUATION. 

The  antagonistic  reports  of  the  first  committee  were  presented  to 
the  School  Board  of  the  city'Kovember  17, 1885,  and  the  matter  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Board  for  several  weeks  and  .filled  consid- 
erable space  in  the  newspapers.  In  accordance  with  the  passage  of 
the  resolution  referred  to,  Dr.  Grady's  connection  with  the  school 
terminated  early  in  January,  1886.  Professor  C.  M.  Woodward, 
principal  of  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  after  which  the  Baltimore  School  was  largely  modelled, 
reviewed  the  case  in  the  columns  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
Two  of  the  points  made,  since  they  apply  to  all  similar  schools,  are 
quoted:  ' 

Again,  the  teachers  were  overloaded.  A  force  of  five  teachers  was  given  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  while  the  maidniuni  should  not  have  exceeded  .one  hun- 
dred and  ten.  It  has  always  been  distinctly  stated  that  one  reason  for  the  increased 
expense  of  a  manual  training  school  compared  with  a  boys'  school  of  the  same 
grade  with  the  manual  elements  omitted,  arises  from  the  increased  number  of 
teachers  reqtiired.  In'the  St.  Louis  Manual,  there  are  eleven  teachers  to  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  boys.     *    *    * 

One  committee  reported  to  the  School  Board  that,  as  the  boys  have  at  least  a  good 
grammar  school  education,  manual  training  should  be  made  the  principal,  and 
literary  training  the  incidental  feature,  and  the  latter  only  in  so  far  as  it  may  be 
auxiliary  to  the  great  object  of  the  school.  This  committee  evidently  consider  the 
great  object  of  the  school  to  be  to  make  mechanics  with  a  minimum  of  literary  and 
scientific  cultivation  and  a  modicum  of  military  discipline. 
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He  closes  thus  :      > 

A  good  school  costs  money,  requires  strong,  well-trained  teachers  and  a  suitable 
Bchool  plant.  Baltimore  certainly  cannot  expect  to  maintain  a  good  manual  train- 
ing school  on  any  other  plan. 

Mr.  Woodward  also  considered  the  placing  the  workshops  in  the 
basement  of  the  building  as  a  serious  mistake.  It  should  perhaps 
be  stated  that  the  building  is  on  a  hill  side,  so  that  part  of  the  work- 
rooms are  on  the  ground  level. 

One  of  the  features  objected  to  was  the  military  drill — it  being 
claimed  that  the  boys  had  exercise  enough  in  their  shop  work,  and 
therefore  they  did  not  require  any  special  attention  to  physical  ex- 
ercise, as  might  be  the  case  in  ordinary  schools. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  school,  before  the 
fitting  up  of  the  shops  were  completed,  the  attention  given  to  drill 
may  have  seemed  excessive. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  school  one  of  the  masters  expressed  the 
opinion  to  the  writer  that  the  few  moments  of  drilling  in  the  open  air, 
with  which  the  shop  work  was  formerly  varied,  was  most  advan- 
tageous, basing  his  opinion  on  the  fact  that  since  it  was  discontinued 
there  had  been  much  more  complaint  by  the  boys  of  headache  and 
indisposition.  He  thought  the  relief  from  the  close  air  heated  by 
the  forges,  and  from  the  noise  of  the  machinery,  obtained  by  the  few 
minutes  of  drill  in  the  open  air,  more  than  cempensated,  in  the  in- 
'  creased  vigor  of  the  boys,  for  the  time  allotted,  while  the  influence 
of  the  military  drill  upon  the  carriage  ahd  bearing  of  the  boys,  and 
the  good  effect  of  the  discipline,  was  apparent. 

As  the  difficulties  and  conflict  of  opinion  which  have  arisen  in  the 
case  of  this  experimeiital  school  are  liable  to  occur  in  any  similar 
undertaking,  it  has  seemed  proper  to  briefly  refer  to  them.  Of 
course  from  these  events  it  was  quite  likely  to  be  assumed  that  the 
school  was  a  failure,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  regarded  by  those  best 
acquainted  with  its  progress,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  1885: 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  Manual  Training  School  of  Baltimore  was  opened  in  March,  1884,  with  sixty- 
two  pupils  on  the  roll  during  the  first  month.  In  September,  the  number  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty, — more  than  the  school  could  properly  accommodate.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1885,  the  number  was  one  hundred  and  twenty.  As  a  fvdl  account  of  the 
school  was  given  in  the  last  annual  report,  it  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  has  been 
reported  that  the  school  is  a  failure.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth;  it  has 
been  a  distinguished  and  pronounced  success.  A  new  enterprise  hke  this  cannot  be 
perfect  from  the  start;  some  mistakes  must  be  made.  Time  must  be  allowed  to  de- 
tect the  mistakes  and  remedy  them.  There  was  no  exemplar  which  the  school  could 
safely  copy;  it  had  to  work  out  its  own  salvation.  Unfortunately  a  disagreement 
arose  between  the  director  of  the  school  and  some  members  of  the  committee  in 
charge.  In  consequence,  the  Board  of  School  Commissions  appointed  a  new  com- 
mittee and  a  new  director,  and  the  work  goes  bravely  on.  Mistakes  may  be  made 
again,  and  again  repaired,  but  there  will  be  no  "  failure." 
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THE  SCHOOL  AS  REORGANIZED. 

The  "  Second"  catalogue  of  the  school  (1886)  gives  for  the  session 
of  1886-87  a  list  of  four  teachers,  namely;^  John  D.  Ford,  Passed 
Assistant  Engineer,  U.  S.  Navy,  Principal;  Asbury  N.  Ehaugh, 
First  Assistant;  "William  Diigent,  Instructor  in  Mertal  Department; 
and  James  H.  W.  Onion,  Instructor  in  Wood  Department,  with  a 
total  of  108  students  in  the  three  classes;  38  "first  year,"  32  "Inter- 
mediate," and  38  "second  year." 

Principal  Ford's  annual  report  to  Henry  A.  "Wise,  Esq.,  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Public  Education,  under  date  of  December  31, 
1885,  records  additions  to  the  plant  of  machinery,  etc.  As  the  sub- 
sequent reports  in  the  third  and  fourth  annual  catalogues  of  the 
school  (1887,  1888)  foljow,  with  the  programmes  of  studies,  etc.,  only 
these  two  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  the  Principal's  report  for  1885: 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school  in  September  (1885)  the  programme  of  studies  has 
been  changed  and  the  students  of  "A"  and  "B"  classes  have  had  two  recitations 
each  week  in  geometry  and  physics,  and  one  each  week  in  the  mensuration  of  sur- 
faces and  solids. 

Instruction  has  been  given  daily  in  marching  and  the  manual  of  arms;  the  prog- 
ress made  has  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

THE   THIRD   YEAR   OF   THE   SCHOOL. 

The  Third  Annual  Catalogue*  contained  the  full  list  of  studies  and 
daily  exercises  and  also  several  pages  of  illustrations;  these  last, 
which  show  the  elevation  of  the  building,  plans  of  the  class  and  work 
rooms,  and  illustrate  the  lessons  in  wood  and  iron  working,  are  here 
necessarily  omitted.  » 

The  Annual  Report  made  by  the  Principal,  in  which  is  set  forth 
the  work  of  the  pupils  and  the  development  of  the  school;  the  list  of 
the  names  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  who  exercise 
direct  supervision  over  this  school,  and  the  list  of  Instructors,  follows 


Manual  Training  School, 

Baltimore,  December  Slst,  1886. 

Gentlemen:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Man- 
ual Training  School  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  its  condition 
and  needs. 

The  progress  of  the  students  during  the  past  year  has  been  for  the  most  part  satis- 
factory, and  the  general  growth  and  development  of  your  plans  are  encouraging. 

The  condition  of  the  school  is  good. 

By  steady  adherence  to  a  conservative  policy  it  has  been  possible,  while  gradually 
shaping  the  course  of  instruction  and  discipline,  to  equip  the  school  with  tools  and 
other  necessary  plant. 

On  taking  charge  of  the  school  Januaiy  11,  1886,  there  were  94  students  on  roll, 
since  which  time  31  have  been  admitted  by  transfer  from  other  schools  and  59  by 

*Thu-d  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School.  Baltimore: 
John  Murphy  &  Co.    1887.    Pp.  30. 
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permit;  34  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  school,  leaving  150  on  roll  at  the  close  of 
the  year;  29  are  in  the  senior  class,  33  in  the  second  year,  and  88  in  the  junior 


Owing  to  the  increase  in  th%  first  year  classes,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hall,  a  graduate  of  the 
City  College,  was  temporarily  employed  as  an  assistant  instructor  in  the  literary 
department. 

Many  boys  that  the  school  is  designed  to  benefit  cannot  spare  the  time,  from  four- 
teen to  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  attend,  as  they  are  necessarily  withheld  or  with- 
drawn to  assisftheir  famiUes  as  bread-winners.  I  therefore  recommend  the  forma- 
tion of  a  preparatory  class,  to  be  composed  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
fourteen  years,  to  be  instructed  in  the  care  and  use  of  tools  and  in  freehand  and 
geometrical  drawing  for  two  hours  each  day,  the  remaining  portions  of  the  day  to 
be  devoted  to  regular  literary  work.  This  plan  would  not  involve  any  additional 
expense  except  for  teaching  force. 

WHAT  THE  GRADUATES  ARE  DOING. 

Of  the  thirty-four  young  men  who  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  school  during 
the  past  year,  seven  are  learning  the  trade  of  machinist;  four  the  trade  of  carpen- 
ter; one  car-building;  one  carriage-making;  one  watch-making;  one  dentistry;  one 
apothecary; "one  cigar-making;  three  are  in  business  colleges;  one  Lehigh  Univer- 
.  sity;  one  in  the  real  estate  business;  one  in  furniture  store;  one  in  book  store;  one 
in  broker's  office;  one  in  dry  goods  business;  one  is  a  messenger  in  the  postoffice; 
and  the  occupations  of  six  are  unknown.  The  employers  of  these  young  men  speak 
of  them  in  the  highest  terms,  and  there  are  desirable  applications  enough  on  file  for 
students  to  justify  the  beUef  that  all  the  graduates  of  next  year  can  be  well  placed, 
where  their  worth  will  be  appreciated  and  opportunities  given  for  advancement. 

IMPROVEMENTS    IN  THE  BUILDING — ADDITIONS  TCf  PLANT. 

During  the  summer  vacation  partitions  were  removed  from  the  main  floor,  chang- 
ing three  small  rooms  into  one  bright  assembly-room;  partitions  and  stairways  were 
removed  from  the  forge  shop  and  steam  heaters  put  in;  the  power  tools  and  steam 
heaters  in  machine  shop  were  rearranged  and  gas  was  introduced;  an  annex,  15  by 
30  feet,  was  erected  in  the  north  yard  and  troughs  for  moulding  and  benches  for 
soldering  and  brazing  were  set  up  in  the  place. 

A  Putman  metal  planer;  four  13-inch  swing,  screw  cutting  engine  lathes;  twenty- 
five  sets  of  tools  for  moulding;  twenty-five  sets  hand  tools  for  soldering  and  braz- 
ing; necessary  bench  tools;  a  chemical  outfit  and  photograph  apparatus,  besides 
fifty  volumes  for  the  library,  have  beeii  added  to  the  school  plant. 

The  school  plant  now  consists  of  one  twenty-horse-power  steam  boiler;  one  ten- 
horse-power  steam  engine;  ten  13-inch  swing,  screw  cutting  engine  lathes;  one 
power  drill  press;  one  emery  grinder;  one  6-inch  shaping  inachine;  twenty-five 
vises;  twelve  forges;  five  6-inch  swing,  turning  lathes;  eight  16-inch  pattern-makers' 
lathes;  onescroUsaw;  one  circular  saw;  one  30-inch  band  saw;  sixteen  carpenter's 
benches;  four  cabinet-maker's  benches;  one  printing  press;  one  hand  drill  press; 
one  type-writer;  seventy-five  complete  sets  carpenter's  bench  tools;  ten  sets  wood 
turner's  tools;  thirteen  sets  blacksmith's  tools;  twenty-five  sets  machinist's  bench 
tools;  twenty  sets  machinist's  power  tools;  twenty-five  sets  moulder's  tools,  and 
twenty-five  sets  tools  for  soldering  and  brazing. 

The  physical  laboratory  contains  an  ordinary  college  set  of  physical,  chemical, 
and  photograph  apparatus. 

W^OBK  OP  THE  TEAR. 

The  junior  classes  have  had  daily  instruction  in  the  care  and  use  of  carpenter  or 
blacksmith's  tools,  sketching  or  geometrical  drawing,  and  twice  a  week  in  arithme- 
tic, algebra,  geometry,  history,  geography,  physiology,  and  physics. 
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The  second  year  class  in  the  care  and  use  of  wood-turning,  pattern-making,  or 
blacksmiths'  tools,  and  in  chipping  and  filing,  geometrical  or  mechanical  drawing, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  history,  geography  and  physics. 

The  senior  class  in  algebra,  trigonometry,  history,  English  language,  book-keep- . 
ing,  chemistry,  physics,  and  steam  engineering,  mechanical  or  architectural  draw- 
ing and  machine  designing,  including  the  necessary  calculations.    The  members  of 
this  class  are  engaged  in  finishing  up  tools  for  use  in  the  school  and  building  an  8 
by  12  inch  cylinder  steam  engine  for  their  graduating  work. 

The  school  day  is  divided  into  three  parts  of  about  two  hours  each.  Each  student 
has  about  two  hours  each  day  in  Uterary  work,  two  hours  in  the  shops,  and  two 
hours  in  the  draughting  room  and  mathematics  or  in  the  physical  laboratory. 

No  shop  work  is  undertaken  until  the  drawings  and  calculations  are  made.-  The 
plan  adopted  at  the  opening  of  the  school  for  drawing  has  been  adhered  to,  and  the 
results  are  satisfactory. 

There  has  been  no  military  drill  since  January,  1886. 

The  school  does  not  teach  trades.  Its  aim  is  more  comprehensive — it  lays  the 
foundation  for  many  trades,  and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  the  value  of  intellect- 
ual discipline. 

Two  students  from  each  class,  for  two  weeks  each,  have  charge  of  the  boiler  and 
engine.         '  , 

Two  students  from  each  class  prepare  the  pape;;  and  make  blue-prints;  photo- 
graphs; practice  on  the  type- writer;  telegraph  apparatus;  the  cyclostyle  and  in  the 
i  printing  ofiice,  until  a  reasonable  degree  of  proficiency  is  attained,  when  their  places 
are  taken  by  others.  '  ' 

Book-keeping  has  been  taught  to  the  individual  members  of  the  senior  class  from 
text-books.  During  the  next  half  year  it  is  proposed  to  arrange  them  in  firms  and 
haye  the  books  kept  in  relation  to  general  business. 

Experiments  in  physics  and  chemistry  have  been^made  before  the  classes;  it  is 
proposed  to  have  each  student  make  the  experiments  m  the  laboratory  under  the 
care  of  an  instructor. 

'  The  scientific  papers  subscribed  for  for  the  school  are  circulated  amongst  the 
students  on  Friday  afternoons  for  Saturday  reading,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  they 
are  sought  after. 

EXCURSIONS. 

The  following  visits  of  inspection  have  been  made  by  the  students  during  the  past 
season:  To  the  Mount  Clare  Shops,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad;  Asphaltum  Works, 
Western  Maryland  Railroad;  E.  J.  Codd  &  Co.'s  Engine  and  Boiler  Works;  Mount 
Vernon  Shops,  Northern  Central  Railroad;  Shops  of  the  Harlan  and  Hollingsworth 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  These  visits  enlarge  the  ideas  of  the  boys  and  give 
them  instruction  of  a  practical  character  that  cannot  be  had  in  any  other  way. 

On  June  9,  10,  and  11,  the  third  exhibition  of  the  students'  work  was  held  in  the 
school  building  and  attracted  much  attention,  the  rooms  being  filled  with  officials, 
parents,  and  invited  guests  each  day.  On  the  last  day  of  the  exhibition  a  case  of 
fine  drawing  instruments  was  awarded  to  Masters  Hahn,  Piez,  and  Bigelow  for  best 
drawing,  and  to  Masters  Ehlers,  Pennington,  and  Ford  for  greatest  improvement  in- 
drawing. 

Specimens  .of  drawings  and  shop-work  have  been  sent  to  the  school  authorities  at 
Concord,  New  Ha.mpshire;  the  McDonogh  School;  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  and  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  first  two  years'  course  at 
the  school  was  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  museum  of  the  Industrial  Education  As- 
sociation of  New  York  City,  where  it  attracted  much  attention. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  my  associates  for  their  zealous  and  efficient  co-operation 
in  everything  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  school;  and  before  closing, 
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must  again  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  students,  who  give  up 
their  well-earned  holidays  to  do  work  in  the  school,  which  saves  the  city  a  large 
amount  of  money. 

VeryrespectfuUy,  JOHN  D.  FORD, 

P.  A.  Engineer,  XJ.  8.  Navy,  Principal 
The  Board  of  Public  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  City. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
Committee  of  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 

J.  B.  Wentz,  Esq.,  Chaii-man. 

F.  G.  Connolly,  M.  D.  I  J.  T.  Morris,  Esq. 

J.  W.  KiNES,  Esq.  I  Joshua  Plaskitt,  Esq. 

list  of  instructors. 

Session  1887-'88. 

Principal :  John  D.  Ford,  Passed  Assistant  Engineer,  TT.  S.  Navy.  ' 

Mrst  Assistant :  A.  Newton  Ebaugh. 

Instructor  in  Metal  Department :  C.  F.  Friese. 

instructor  in  Wood  Department  .^  William  Dugent. 

Assistant ;  William  H.  Hall. 

Instructor  of  Music :  Charles  F.  Percival. 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  Fourth  Animal  /Zlatalogue  (1888),*  in  which  is  recorded  the 
history  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1887,  indi- 
■catesj  by  its  increased  size,  that  the  growth  of  the  school  contimies. 
The  pamphlet  contains,  besides  the  customary  schedules  of  studies, 
lists  of  oificers  and  students,  and  annual  report  of  the  principali 
copies  of  the  graduation  examination  papers  given  to  the  last  class; 
from  which  the  kind  of  education  which  goes  on  in  this  school,  hand 
in  hand  with  the  training  in  drawing  and  in  'wood  and  metal  work- 
ing, can  be  readily  ascertained.  These  papers  comprise  problems 
and  questions  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration,  Trigo- 
nometry, Book-keeping,  Physics,  Chemistry,  English  Literature, 
History,  Steam'  Engineering  and  Drawing. 

The  boys  completed  "a  nine  by  twelve  inch  cylinder  engine,"  to 
be  used  in  the  shop.  The  work  done  on  this  engine  by  each  one  of 
the  graduates  is  recorded  in  the  report.  The  "Salutatory"  address 
by  Joseph  H.  Kuehn,  and  the  "Valedictory"  by  James  B.  Scott, 
are  also  given,  as  well  as  the  "Honorary"  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Richaiid  Piez,  a  graduate  of  the  school,  who  has  been  appointed  an 
instructor  in  the  school.  From  this  brief  but  admirable  address  I 
quote  a  few  sentences,  both  because  they  are  indicative  of  the  spirit 
inculcated  in  this  school,  and  also,  for  the  succinct  statement  they 
contain  of  the  re^^sons  which  are  held  by  many  to  justify  the  estab- 

*Fourth  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School.  Baltimore: 
William  J.  C.  Dulany  &  Co.     1888.     Pp.  49. 
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lishment  of  such  schools  as  an  integral  part  of  a  system  of  public 
schools. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  Mr.  Piez  said : 

*  *  *  The  old  schools  have  done  and  ai-e  still  doing  a  wonderful  work,  but  a 
new  want  has  arisen-— other  powers  are  demanded  and  must  be  cultivated.  We  do 
not  want  less  of  the  old  schools  but  more  of  the  new.  We  want  schools  where  the 
eye  and  the  hand  as  well  as  the  brain  can  be  trained. 

*-  »  #    •  *  *. .  *  » 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  better  protection  can  be  given  to  labor  or  to  employers  of 
labor  than  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools  in  our  country.  This  they  are 
doing  in  Europe  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  the  competition  of  the  United 
States.  Let  our  country  do  the  same  and  then  we  will  not  have  to  go  across  the 
water  for  our  skilled  mechanics. 

The  object  of  aU  training  is  not  the  finished  product  but  the  development  of  the 
individual.  Tliat  training  is  best  which  brings  into  exer-cise  all  these  powers — 
which  trains  the  eye  and  hand  and  brain  equally  and  harmoniously.  A  boy  is 
learning  as  much  when  he  is  swinging  the  sledge  as  when  he  is  studying  the  theory 
of  the  expansion  of  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  gaining  that  which  wULmake 
him  quick  and  apt  and  will  give  him  an  experience  which  will  be  of  use  to  him 
-  throughout  liffe.  In  this  age  of  machines  it  is  necessary  that  every  one  to  some 
extent  should  be  a  machinist  and  it  is  especially  necessary  that  all  who  expect  to 
become  mechanics  should  biing  to  their  work  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  a  large 
stock  of  intellectual  attainments.  At  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  these  else- 
where than  at  school.  We  have  no  more  of  the  apprenticeship  system  so  it  becomes 
necessary  that  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Mechanic  arts  should  be  gained 
elsewhere.  Six  months  training  in  a  well  equipped  school  would  be  worth  more 
than  all  that  could  have  been  obtained  in  the  whole  f ovu-  'or  five  years  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship system.  We  do  not  contend  that  o\ir  schools  should  undertake  to  teach 
trades,  but  that  they  should  give  the  broadest  hand-culture  with  that  of  intellect. 
It  is  an  education  of  the  boy's  faculties  and  will  aid  him  whether  he  follows  the 
life  of  a  mechanic ;  a  hfe  of  commerce  or  any  other  life.  This  kind  of  training 
discovers  to  a  boy  his  special  aptitude  and  enables  him  to  determine  the  calling  for 
which  he^is  best  suited.  When  a  boy  once  knows  what  he  can  do  well  and  there- 
fore what  he  likes  to  do,  he  has  made  a  long  stride  towards  success.  The  only 
justification  for  public  schools  is  in  the  necessity  of  making  out  of  the  raw  material 
life-citizens  who  shall  be  productive  factors  in  the  material  wealth  and  conservators 
of  order.  This  principle  was  forcibly  impressed  upon  us  a  few  days  since  by  his 
Honor,  the  Mayor,  in  an  address  to  the  boys. 

If  then  our  schools  are  justified  in  giving  purely  mental  training,  how  much 
more  are  they  justified  in  training  powers  by  which  self  support  is  won  and  wealth 
added  to  society. 

It  •will  be  noticed  that  in  the  Third  Annual  Eeport  the  Principal 
urged  the  formation  of  a  preparatory  department,  for  boys  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years.  This  recommendation  was 
adopted,  and  the  present  Report  states  that  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen boys  are  in  that  department,  and  gives  a  schedule  of  their 
studies.  This  schedule  will  be  given  here  in  connection  with  those 
of  the  Manual  Training  School  proper.  The  establishment  of  this 
preparatory  course  is,  on  the  one  hand,  an  endeavor  to  reach  the  boys 
who  will  leave  school  before  they  are  fifteen,  and  on  the  other  it  will 
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the  better  prepare  those  who  propose  to  take  a  complete  course  in  the 
Manual  Training  School.  This  experiment  with  the  boys  who  expect 
to  leave  at  the  earlier  age  should  be  of  interest  to  all  educators  who 
desire  to  see  industrial  training  put  in  the  schools  of  all  grades;  for 
it  can  be  done  at  comparatively  little  cost,  and  would  be  even  prac- 
ticable in  many  small  village  and  country  schools.  It  also  affords  an 
opportunity  to  practically  test  the  theory  that  parents  who  need  the 
aid  of  their  children  will  be  willing  to  let  them  remain  longer  in 
school  if  they  find  they  are  receiving  such  training  as  it  is  here  pro- 
posed to  give. 

We  have  seen  that  State  Superintendent  Newell,  in  his  Annual 
Report  for  1884',  urged  the  opening  of  evening  classes  for  Manual 
Training;  Principal  Ford,  in  his  present  report,  urges  the  authoriza- 
tion of  such  classes.  He  also  suggests  a  two  years'  post-graduate 
course  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  All  these  activities  are  indica- 
tions of  a  healthy  condition.  "  Growth  implies  vitality,  and  the  Balti- 
more Manual  Training  School,  which  seeks  at  once  to  grow  in  every 
direction,  gives  indication  of  vigorous  health. 

The  preliminary  pages  which  contain  the  record  of  the  ofiS.cial  acts 
and  correspondence  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  school, 
include  in  this  fourth  annual  report  the  official  correspondence  which 
led  to  the  detail  by  the  Navy  Department  of  Engineer  Ford  to  the  Bal-  , 
timore  Manual  Training  School  in  1884;  which  detail  is  still  contin- 
ued. The  Report  of  Principal  Ford,  which  summarizes  the  history  of 
the  school  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1887,  is  here  given  in 
.full.  An  interesting  feature  of  these  reports  is  found  in  the  record 
of  the  graduates,  showing  that  most  of  them  follow  the  callings  for 
which  their  school  training  has  been  a  special  preparation.      * 

The  press  notices,  which  follow,  of  the  anniversary  addresses  in 
March,  1888,  and  of  the  commencement  exercises  in  June  of  the 
same  year,  show  the  interest  taken  in  the  school  by  the  citizens.  The 
extracts  from  Principal  Ford's  letters  of  July  and  October,  1888, 
give  the  latest  account  of  the  success  and  promise  of  the  school. 

The  detailed  courses  of  instruction  and  financial  statistics  of  the 
school  with  which  this  account  closes  are  taken  from  the  latest 
published  catalogue. 

Principal  Ford's  Report. 

Baltimore,  December  31,  1887. 

GENTLESlen:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Man- 
ual Training  School  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fourth  annual  report  of  its  con- 
dition and  needs. 

The  progress  of  the  students  during  the  past  year  has  been  satisfactory. 

At  the  close  of  last  year  there  were  150  students  on  roll,  since  -which  time  44  have 
been  admitted  by  transfer  and  159  by  permit,  making  the  total  number  in  the  school 
during  the  year  353,  of  whom  35  were  graduated,  and  55  were  withdrawn  from  the 
school,  leaving  on  roU  at  tliis  time  373;  39  are  in  the  senior  class,  36  in  the  second 
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year  class,  94  in 'the  first  year  classes,  and  114  are  in  the  junior  or  preparatory 


THE  riKST  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 

The  first  annual  commencement  exercises  of  this  school  were  held  in  Ford's  Grand 
Opera  House,  on  the  night  of  June  2T,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience.  Twenty-five  graduates  received  their  diplomas  from  the  hands  of  the 
mayor,  Hon.  James  Hodges.  The  addresses  usual  on  such  occasions  were  delivered 
by  Hon.  James  Hodges,  Hon.  John  B.  Wentz,  Hon.  WiUiam  H.  Legg,  of  Queen 
Ann's  County,  and  Hon.  John  L.  Thomas,  Jr.  The  young  gentlemen  had  on  the 
stage  a  nine  by  twelve  inch  cylinder  engine  as  their  graduation  work  in  the  me- 
chanics' art. 

V?HAT  THE  GRADUATES  ARE  DOING. 

Of  the  twenty-five  young  men  who  graduated  on  this  occasion  one  is  an  instructor 
in  the  school,  one  civil  engineer,  two  electrical  engineers,  one  marine  engineer  (now 
at  sea),  one  house  carpenter,  two  pattern  makers,  one  draughtsman,  one  farmer, 
one  car  builder,  one  machine  supply  store,  one  architect,  six  machinists,  one  student, 
and  two  are  in  mercantile  pursuits,  all  with  bright  prospects  for  a  useful  and  pros- 
perous future. 

Of  the  fifty-five  students  who  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  school  during  the 
-year  aU  but  six  are  following  mechanical  pursuit. 

The  course  of  study  and  of  shop  work  as  laid  down  in  the  catalogue  of  the  school 
has  been  strictly  adhered  to  and  the  results  are  satisfactory.  The  members  of  the 
present  senior  class  are  each  making  a  hand  hammer,  a  pair  of  chisels,  and  a  pair  of 
calipers,  all  to  be  finished  in  the  best  manner.  When  these  are  finished  the  class 
will  together  build  a  six  by  nine  inch  horizontal  cyhnder  steam  engine  from  their 
own  drawings  and  patterns.^ 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND   ADDITIONS. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  remaining  partitions  were  removed  from  the 
main  fioor,  making  a  handsome  assembly  room  with  a  seating  capacity  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  students.  Additional  desks,  steam  and  gas  fixtures  were  arranged 
in  the  new  part  of  this  room. 

The  nine  by  twelve  inch  cylinder  steam  engine  which  was  built  by  the  members 
of  the  graduating  class  from  their  own  drawings,  was  set  up  in  the  shops  in  the 
place  of  the  old  one.  It  does  the  full  work,  is  noiseless  in  its  operation,  and  has 
proven  that  it  was  well  made  and  correctly  adjusted. 

The  fourth  floor  was  fitted  for  four  recitation  rooms,  with  a  seating  capacity  for 
fifty  students  in  each  room.  The  small,  west  room  was  arranged  for  the  Ubrary, 
and  the  main  room  was  fitted  as  an  exhibition  room  where  the  entire- work  of  the 
school  for  the  year  was  put  on  exhibition,  the  intentidn  being  to  make  the  room  ac- 
cessible to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  work  of  this  school,  and  the  cause  of  Tech- 
nical Education,  where  the  work  as  it  is  done  here  and  the  literature  on  the  subject 
could  be  studied  side  by  side. 

NEED  OF  ADDITIONAL  ROOM. 

On  the  re-opening  of  the  school  in  September  students  came  to  us  in  such  increased 
numbers  that  the  exhibition  room  had  to  be  converted  into  an  additional  wood 
working  shop  for  their  accommodation,  the  work  from  this  room  being  stowed 
away  in  the  library  for  safe  keeping;  rendering  the  book  cases  inaccessible.  Thus 
we  have  necessarily  abandoned  two  important  adjuncts  to  a  manual  training  school, 
the  library  and  the  exhibition  room;  besides,  having  a  wood  working  shop  on  the 
fourth  floor  adjoining  recitation  rooms  disturbs  the  instructors  and  students  as  well 
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as  interrupts  the  work  in  the  lecture  room  on  the  floor  below.  Additional  drawing 
room  is  needed  now,  and  there  is  no  proper  place  in  which  to  set  up  our  printing 
office.  Classes  have  been  at  work  in  the  annex  in  the  north  yard.  If  we  have  the 
same  increase  in  numbers  in  February  and  September  of  next  year  as  we  have  had 
this  year,  it  will  be  a  problem,  what  to  do  with  the  boys? 

A  suitable  lot  should  be  secured  at  once  andfe  building  for  shops  erected  upon  it ; 
the  present  buUding  to  be  retained  for  the  literary  work,  drawing  and  the  chemical 
and  physical  laboratories.  The  adjoining  property  on  Courtland  street  would  be  en- 
tirely suitable  for  the  purpose  of  the  school. 

THE  GROWTH  OP  THE  SCHOOL  HAS  BEEN. 

Students  on  roll : 

March,  1884 , 63 

June  30,  1884 • 100 

December  31, 1884 147 

June  BO;  1885 113 

December  31,  1885 94 

June  80,  1886 110 

December  31,  1886 150 

June  30,  1887 304 

December  31,  1887 373 

Owing  to  the  increased  number  of  students  Mr.  Richard  Piez — a  graduate  of  this 
school — was  appointed  an  instructor  in  the  mechanical  department,  and  Messrs. 
A.  J.  Peitsch  and  J.  C.  McSherry  were  appointed  instructors  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment of  the  school.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  the  in- 
structors for  their  hearty  co-operation  and  their  untiring  efforts  to  elevate  and  im- 
prove the  classes  under  their  care  and  thereby  ensure  the  success  of  the  school. 

Death  has  taken  from  our  side  Dr.  Charles^F.  Percival,  who  by  his  worth  and 
kindness  had  endeared  himself  to  all;  -whether  instructing  the  boys  in  his  loved 
science  of  music,  or  in  the  field  with  the  battalion,  he  was  always  the  same  pleas- 
ant gentleman  whom  all  delighted  to-  follow,  and  whose  memory  we  shall  always 
cherish. 

PEEPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

A  junior  or  preparatory  department  was  established  after  the  re-opening  of  the 
school  in  September.  Boys  from  the  sixth  gradeof  a  Grammar  or  "  Public  School" 
were  admitted  to  this  department.  One  hour  a  day  is  devoted  to  manual  work,  and 
forty-five  minutes  to  free-hand  drawing;  the  remainder  of  the  school  day  is  devoted 
to  the  regular  academic  work  of-  their  grade.  There  are  now  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  boys  in  this  department  and  they  are  making  good  progress. 

EVENING  CLASSES. 

Many  written  and  verbal  requests  have  been  received  for  the  organization  of 
evening  classes  in  manual  training,  and  I  recommend  that  such  classes  be  author- 
ized ;  the  plant  and  tools  belonging  to  the  day  school  could  be  used  ;  the  additional 
cost  would  be  for  instructors,  books,  material  used  for  lessons  in  the  work  shops 
and  drawing  room,  and  for  the  gas.  I  also  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  two 
years'  post-graduate  course  in  mechanical  engineering;  the  entire  cost  of  such  class 
would  not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  its  value  would  be  in- 
calculable in  holding  our  young  men  to  habits  of  study  after  severing  their  connec- 
tion with  the  school. 

Interesting  visits  of  inspection  have  been  made  on  Saturdays  and  the  boys  have 
been  much  improved  by  their  acquaintance  with  work  on  a  large  scale. 
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A  course  of  popular  scientiflc  lectures  has  been  inaugurated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  students  and  their  friends.  These  lectures  have  been  deUvered  on  alternate 
Friday  evenings  and  are  largely  attended.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Pow- 
hatan Clarke,  and  to  Professor  Philip  fi.  Frie8e,of  the  City  College  for  their  kind 
assistance. 

The  school  plant  has  been  added- to  in  all  departments  but  much  is  still  needed  on 
account  of  the  increased  number  of  students. 

It  only  remains  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  active  interest  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manual  Training  has  taken  in  our  welfare  ;  and  to  extend  to  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  School  Board  my  thanks  for  their  uniform  courtesy. 
Very  respectfully," 

JOHN  D.  FORD, 
Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  Navy,  Principal. 
The  Boakd  of  Public  School  Commissioners,  Baltimore  City. 

THE   SCHOOL   IN   1888. 

The  anniversary  of  tlie  opening  of  the  school  has  been  annually 
commemorated  from  the  first  as  an  occasion  for  the  assembling  at 
the  school  building  of  those  interested  in  the  school.  The  Baltimore 
Sun  of  March  6,  1888,  published  a  very  full  account  of  the  celebration 
of  the  fourth  recurrence  of  this  anniversary  on  the  previous  day. 
The  folio-vying  extracts  are  taken  from  this  account : 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  visitors,  including  many  ladies.  The  legislative 
committee  on  public  institutions  was  rejpresented  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Adams  and  Mr.  C. 
Ridgely  Goodwin,  of  the  Senate,  and  Messrs.  O.  H.  P.  Clark,  P.  A.  Scaggs,  John 
McKnight,  and  George  W.  Hatch,  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  Among  others  present 
were  Messrs.  Cecil  J.  Karsner  and  John  W.  Carter,  of  the  city  council ;  James 
Mitchell,  S.  F.  Felber,  O.  B.  Zantzinger,  S.  F.  Sharretts,  school  commissioners ;  Gen. 
George  H.  Steuart,  Dr.  Eli  J.  Henkle,  Superintendent  Henry  A.  "Wise,  T.  S.  Shinoda, 
Tokio,  Japan.  The  visitors  were  courteously  received  by  Lieutenant  John  D.  Ford, 
principal  of  the  school,  and  shown  through  the  building. 

After  the  inspection  of  the  premises  and  the  works  of  the  students  the  visitors 
filled  the  large  auditorium  to  overflowing  to  hear  addresses  and  music.  A  number 
.  of  the  boys  appeared  at  their  desks  in  their  working  costumes  of  white.  Mr.  Joshua 
Plaskitt  presided.  After  saying  the  school  opened  four  years  ago  with  25  scholars, 
he  introduced  General  B.  T.  Johnson,  who  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  opemng  had 
made  an  address. 

General  Johnson  called  attention  to  the  change  of  education  neces- 
sitated by  changed  and  changing  circumstances  of  the  present  day. 
He  closed  his  address  with  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Plaskitt  as  the  founder 
of  this  school. 

Professor  M.  A.  Newell  read  extracts  from  a  tract  of  his,  published  eleven  years 
ago,  to  show  that  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  manual  training  school  advancement,  and 
he  also  made  some  remarks. 

Mr.  John  T.  Morris  said  General  Johnson  had  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  com- 
munity towards  the  school.  The  institution  had  made  great  progress  and  will  do 
even  better  in  the  future.  The  progress  was  due  both  to  teachers  and  students. 
There  was  never  a  more  eflScient,  painstaking,  careful  corps  of  teachers,  nor  better 
or  more  earnest  pupils.  Reference  to  Lieutenant  Ford  and  his  assignment  to  the 
work  was  greeted  with  applause.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking  was  at- 
tributed to  the  press.    An  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  school  was  given. 
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This  historical  statement  is  here  omitted,  as  the  facts  which  it  em- 
bodies are  to  be  found  recited  at  length  in  this  present  history  of  the 
school. 

Mr.  John  T.  Ford,  who  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Plaskitt  as  having  educated  more 
boys  in  the  public  schools  than  any  one  in  Baltimore,  and  as  having^a  son  in  the 
Manual  Training  School,  made  an  address  which  was  much  applauded.     *    *    * 

Mr.  John  L.  Beck,  first  year  pupU,  gave  music  on  the  violin,  Theodore  Dietrick 
played  the  comet,  and  Professor  J.  H.  Deems  the  piano.  The  school  had  holiday 
for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  article  closes  with  the  following  concise  description  of  the 
building,  of  the  display  of  pupils'  work  and  of  the  pupils  as  seen  at 
work: 

On  the  fourth  floor  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  training  school  are  four  class- 
rooms, in  which  the  students  ai-e  instructed  the  same  as  in  ordinary  public  schools, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  day  being  speiit  in  such  general  intellectual  work.  An  ad- 
joining room  is  for  free-hand  drawing  and  general  mechanical  designs.  In  this 
room  are  collected  samples  of  mechanical  work  in  carpentry,  wood  turning,  pattern 
making,  tin  and  sheet  metal  work,  vise  work,  chipping,  filing  and  blacksmithingi 
all  highly  creditable.  On  the  third- floor  is  one  of  the  finest  physical  and  chemical 
laboratories  in  the  State.  Practical  chemistry  is  taught,  such  as  will  be  of  use  in 
daily  active  life.  Each  boy  has  his  Bunsen  burner,  test  tubes,  reagents,  &c.,  and 
makes  his  own  analysis.  The  older  boys  make  their  own  experiments  in  physics, 
while  the  younger  ones  have  lectures  on  the  subject  in  an  adjacent  haU.  A  photo- 
graphic room  and  outfit  constitutes  part  of  the  department.  The  principal  drawings 
room  is  on  this  floor. 

The  entire  second  floor  is  occupied  by  the  assembly  hall,  where  each  boy  has  his 
place.  This  room  shows  all  the  different  kinds  of  work  done  by  the  scholars,  from 
articulating  a  human  skeleton  to  the  finest  drawing.  In  the  basement  are  situated 
the  carpenter,  machine,  blacksmith,  turning  shops,  and  in  the  yard  the  molding 
shop.  Each  boy  must  take  his  turn  in  these  shops,  each  of  which  admits  of  twenty- 
five  working  at  once.  They  were  seen  at  work  in  their  white  duck  working  suits, 
ranging  in  age  from  14  to  35  years,  and  presented  a  most  interesting  appearance. 
The  departments  in  the  basement  and  the  drawing-room  present  the  most  attrac- 
tions for  the  boys.  Even  if  slow  at  intellectual  work  a  boy  is  seldom  found  dull  in 
the  work  shops.  The  machine  shop  with  its  10  lathes,  40  vises,  planer,  shaping 
machine,  drill  press,  &c. ,  where  a  10-horse-power  engine  is  being  built,  was  a  busy 
scene.  The  blacksmith  shop  with  thirteen  forges  going,  a  smith  and  helper  work- 
ing at  each,  was  a  noisy  place.  In  the  adjoining  pattern-making  shop  eight  lathes, 
scroll  saw  and  band  saw  were  running  cheerily.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Courtland 
street  the  school  has  an  annex,  with  carpenter  shop  and  sheet  metal  working  shop." 

From  the  editorial  comments  by  the  Sun  on  the  significance  of  the 
meeting  reported  in  its  columns  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

Importance  OF  Manual  Training  Schools. — The  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Bal- 
timore Manual  Training  School,  which  was  celebrated  yesterday,  illustrated  in  a 
striking  way  the  progress  we  have  made  in  this  advanced  mode  of  practical  instruc- 
tion, and  the  advantages  of  the  system  over  the  old  mode  of  preparing  the  young 
for  the  battle  of  life.  In  the  rapid  march  of  progress  which  distinguishes  this  era 
of  steam  and  electricity,  it  is  necessary  to  equip  each  succeeding  generation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requix-ements  of  the  hour,  and  if  it  is  not  done,  the  community 
of  which  they  are  a  part  is  bound  to  fall  behind  others  which  are  more  progressive. 

The  changes  resulting  from  the  ever  widening  uses  of  steam  and 
electricity  are  stated  with  the  need  for  radical  changes  in  the  educa- 
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tion  of  boys  whicli  they  have  made  necessary;  since,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  "  widen  the  opportunities  for  employment,"  they  make  it 
imperative  that  there  shall  be  a  radically  different  education  given 
to  the  boy  from  that  which  sufficed  in  the  days  before  their  discovery. 
In  reference  to  this  present  demand  for  technical  training  the  Sun 
says : 

*  *  *  A  good  many  cities  of  the  country  have  been  in  advance  of  Baltimore  in 
training  and  technological  schools,  but  every  year  the  distance  is  lessened.  For 
advanced  students  we  are  not  behind.  The  physical  laboratories  of  the  Hopkins 
University  are  among  the  best  equipped  scientific  schools  in  the  United  States,  and 
attract  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  we  have  only  one  manual  train- 
ing school,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  pubUc  school  system  of  the  city.  In  this  school 
there  are  over  three  hundred  pupils,  and  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  provide 
larger  accommodations  to  meet  future  demands  upon  its  work  shops  and  class  rooms. 

The  Baltimore  Sunday  Herald  in  its  issue  of  March  18,  1888,  also 
published  an  interesting  descriptive  article  on  the  Manual  Training 
School  and  its  work,  giving  a  concise  history  of  its  origin  and  of  its 
successful  progress.  The  article  was  illustrated  with  views  of  the 
busy  work  shops  in  which  the  boys  are  seen  actively  engaged  in  all 
the  various  manipulations  incident  to  wood  and  metal  working.  The 
article  closes  with'  emphatic  commendation  of  the  purpose  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  school  as  follows : 

It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  watch  the  boys  at  work.  All  are  busy.  There  are 
no  drones  in  the  hives.  In  the  work  shops  may  be  seen  boys  engaged  in  carpenter- 
ing, wood-turning,  swingijig  the  sledge  or  in  the  construction  of  some  useful  ma- 
chine or  appliances.  Others  are  to  be  found  seated  at  their  drawing-desks,  designing 
machines  or  making  plans  of  buildings.  In  the  laboratories,  classes  are  engaged  in 
analyzing  substances,  compounding  chemicals  or  making  experiments  in  phyracs, 
while  others  in  otiier  departments  are  pursuing  literajry  work. 

The  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School,  after  foiu:  years  of  existence,  has  proven 
the  wisdom  of  its  projectors.  In  teaching  the  foundation  of  trades — ^in  developing 
the  mind  and  teaching  the  hand  to  be  skillful ;  in  fitting  the  youth  of  the  city  for 
useful,  prosperous  and  industrious  lives,  it  becomes  a  noble  mission.  That  it  will  be 
appreciated  when  its  objects  and  the  character  of  its  work  become  thoroughly 
known,  none  can  doubt. 

Supported  by  public  interest  which  is  thus  awakened  and  informed 
by  the  influential  journals  of  the  city,  this  school  seems  already  to 
have  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage  and  to  have  taken  its 
place  as  one  of  the  recognized  departments  of  the  city  system  of  free 
schools ;  to  be  sustained  and  developed  as  its  needs  require,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Its  growing  success  has  entailed  continual  addi- 
tion to  the  force  of  teachers  and  to  the  plant  of  machinery,  while 
more  room  is  now  required  to  accommodate  the  increasing  numbers 
of  pupils.  This  need  of  additional  ground  and  buildings  is  empha- 
sized in  the  article  just  quoted  from  the  Sunday  Herald. 

The  exercises  of  the  Second  Annual  Commencement  of  the  School 
were  held  in  Ford's  Grand  Opera  House  on  Monday,  June  35,  1888, 
at  8  p.  m.  There  were  twenty-three  graduates.  The  following  ex- 
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tracts,  giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  are  taken  from-  the 
article  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  June  26: 

The  house  was  crowded  upon  the  lower  floor  and  in  the  gallery  with  friends  of  the 
school,  and  their  tributes  of  flowers  decorated  the  entire  foot-light  edge  of  the  stage, 
which  was  prettily  set  with  a  woodland  scene.  At  the  back  of  it  was  a  workshop 
setting  filled  with  the  work-benches,  anvils,  forges  and  tools  of  the  school,  and  the 
engine  in  action  which  was  built  by  the  pupils.  The  graduates  were  arranged  on 
the  left  of  the  stage,  while  Principal  John  D.  Ford  sat  in  the  centre,  with  Mayor 
Latrobe  at  his  right.  Colonel  John  L.  Thomas  and  Colonel  W.  H.  Legg  sat  with 
them.  On  the. right  of  the  stage  were  the  assistant  teachers  of  the  school,  Messrs. 
A.  Newton  Ebaugh,  WiUiam  Dugent,  Christopher  F.  Friese,  William  H.  Hall,  James 
McSherry,  WiUiam  G.  Bichardson,  Richard  Piez,  Lawrence  Griffith,  and  A.  J. 
Pietsch. 

On  the  stage  also  were  the  school  board  committee  of  the  Training  School,  Messrs. 
John  B.  Wentz,  Joshua  Plaskitt,  S.  L.  Felber,  and  O.  B.  Lantzinger;  also,  Mr.  J.  C. 
King,  Dr.  F.  G.  ConnoUy,  John  P.  Poe,  Rev.  David  PhiUpson,  Professor  Henry  A, 
Wise,  Nelson  Baker,  Joshua  Lynch,  Professor  Otto  Fuchs,  Professor  Richard  N. 
Preece,  Professor  WilUam  F.  Wardenburg,  Professor  William  Elliott,  Jr.,  Professor 
William  H.  Tolson,  Professor  A.  L.  Milles,  Mr.  Francis  J.  Ruth,  Professor  Jacob 
Goodman,  Colonel  J,  W.  Minifle,  David  Abercrombie,  and  Professor  J.  Harry 
Deems.  - 

The  programme  consisted  of  prayer  by  Rev,  I.  C.  Burke,  followed  by  an  anvil 
chorus  in  the  workshop  by  the  boys;  salutatory  address,  O.  C.  Wicks;  honorary  ad- 
dress, WiUiam  Johnston,  Jr.;  announcement  of  graduates,  Mr.  John  B.  Wentz; 
valedictory,  Edward  B.  Passano;  address  to  graduates,  Hon.  F.  0.  Latrobe;  address, 
Colonel  W.  H.  Legg;  address.  Colonel  John  L.  Thomas;  distribution  of  certificates, 
Mayor  Latrobe,  and  benediction.  A  fine  orchestra  interspersed  the  exercises  with 
operatic  selections. 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  MAYOR. 

In  his  address  to  the  graduates,  Mayor  Latrobe  said  :  "  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1883  that  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  officiaUy  recognized  the  fact  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  some  industrial  labor  is  as  necessary  as  a  knowledge  of  books,  and,  as  the 
State  and  city  admit  their  obligation  to  teach  chUdren  to  read  and  write,  thgy  can 
not  deny  their  obUgation  to  teach  them  to  work,  as  the  latter  is  as  essential  as  the 
former.  And  now  that  intelligent  people  recognize  the  fact  that  manual  labor  is  not 
degrading,  and  that  those  who  have  done  most  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
mankind  have  been  the  producers  of  mechanical  results,  it  becomes  manifest  that 
all  systems  of  public  education  should  embrace  manual  as  weU  as  mental  training. 
We  live  in  a  mechanical  age  ;  we  are  nearing  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Whatever  sm:prises  the  twentieth  may  have  in  store,  the  steam  century,  as  it  may 
be  caUed,  wUl  record  an  extraordinary  progress  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  strange  for  how  long  a  time  mechanical  intelligence  lay  dormant.  When  Watt 
first  noticed  the  Ud  of  the  kettle  rise  and  faU  under  the  pressure  of  escaping  steam, 
he  little  thought  he  was  on  the  threshold  of  a  secret  whose  discovery  would  pro- 
duce in  the  world  the  results  due  to  the  utiUzation  of  steam  as  a  motive  power. 
From  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  kettles  had  been  boihng  and  steam  escaping  from 
their  spouts  or  lids,  and  yet  not  all  the  intelligence  that  built  the  pyi-amids  or 
made  Rome  the  mistress  of  the  world  was  smart  enough  to  discover  in  that  homely 
utensil  the  embryo  locomotive  and  steamboat.  The  lightnjng  had  rent  the  thunder- 
cloud since  the  days  of  creation.  Amid  its  flashes  Moses  had  received  the  law  on 
Sinai,  and  yet  the  practical  use  of  electricity  lay  hidden  in  nature's  storehouse  long 
after  Columbus  had  discovered  a  now  world,  and  until  after  the  eighteenth  century 
and  liberty  had  produced  a  Franldin  to  bring  it  from  the  clouds,  and  the  nineteenth 
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a  Horse  to  make  it  a  slave  to  man's  will.  In  large  cities  the  demand  for  skilled 
mechanics  is  far  greater  than  for  laborers  in  the  so-called  learned  professions,  already- 
overcrowded  and  offering  few  opportunities  for  success.    The  field  for  mechanical 

'  knowledge  and  skilled  manual  labor  is  practically  inexhaustible.  Let  us,  therefore, 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  future  of  Baltimore  recollect  that  while  its  university, 
schools,  libraries,  benevolent  institutions,  monuments,  and  harbor  may  make  it  a 
community  of  learning,  refinement,  charity,  patriotism,  trade,  and  commerce,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  its  growing  population  ample  means  for  obtaining  mechani- 

-  cal  instruction  and  manual  training,  the  capital  of  the  skilled  laborer  and  the  foun- 
dation of  those  industries  which  wiU  surely  make  our  city  prosperous." 

Mr.  Wentz  said:  "  To  Baltimore  is  all  honor  due.  She  was  the  first  city  in  the 
world  like  Solomon  to  set  the  artisan  upon  the  throne.  The  manual  training  school 
is  a  people's  institution.  It  was  not  the  eleemosynary  bounty  of  some  rich  man  who~ 
wrung  his  millions  from  the  people,  but  it  was  established  and  is  supported  by  the 
tax  payers.  We  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  a  school  in  which  the  artisan  is  enabled 
to  be  intelligent  as  well  as  industrious." 

Dnder  date  of  July  28,  1888,  Principal  Ford,  in  response  to  the  re 
quest  of  the  author,  has  kindly  f urpished  the  following  further  in- 
formation relating  to  the  school,  epitomizing  its  progress  during  the 
past  year  and  its  promise  for  the  ensuing  year.     He  writes: 

There  are  several  additions  to  the  teaching  force  over  the  previous  year,  made 
necessary  by  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  students. 

During  the  year  we  have  been  steadily  increasing  the  plant  and  f  acHities  of  the 
school  as  funds  would  permit.  The  adjoining  property  has  been  purchased  and  we 
wiU  soon  have  a  new  four-story  building,  60  by  90  feet,  to  be  used  entirely  far  school 
shops.  Theliterary  work,  drawing,  and  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  to  re- 
main in  this  building.- 

A  class  in  mechanical  engineering,  for  graduates  of  the  manual  training  school, 
has  been  ordered  by  the  Committee,  and  we  will  begin  its  work  in  September. 
There  are  now  forty  applicants  for  places  in  the  class.     *    *    * 

We  closed  the  session  with  338  boys  on  roll. 

It  has  been  hard,  up-hiU  work,  but  the  school  is  now  a  success;  the  work  all 
through  is  original  in  connection  with  the  public  school  system  and  I  think  we  can 
safely  be  followed. 

We  have  sent  out  two  classes  of  graduates  whose  worth  is  already  acknowledged 
and  appreciated  by  their  employers  and  friends. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  new  building  is  promised  and  that 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  Principal,  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  as 
to  a  post-graduate  class  has  been  adopted.  It  is  little  wonder,  with 
such  prompt  and  liberal  support  as  has  been  extended  to  the  needs 
of  this  experimental  school  by  the  public  school  authorities  of  Bal- 
timore, that  the  school  has  scored  such  a  success.  To  other  coinmu- 
nities  considering  the  advisability  of  following  the  example  of  Bal- 
timore in  founding  for  themselves  a  similar  public  Manual  Training 
School,  this  essential  factor  of  success,  namely,  the  prompt,  gener- 
ous response  by  the  school  authorities  to  the  reasonable  demands  of 
such  a  school  is  commended. 

Without  the  hearty  support  which  in  this  instance  has  been  given 
by  the  city  authorities  this  experiment  must  have  failed.  Such  a 
Manual  Training  School  cannot  be  established  without  a  large  ini- 
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tial  expenditure  for  the  plant  of  machinery.  Its  very  success  will 
add  directly  to  the  cost  of  supporting  it.  The  Baltimore  Manual 
Training  School, — the  first  school  of  its  class  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  public  school  system  of  an  American  city, — after  an  existence  of 
five  years,  is  regarded  by  those  most  familiar  with  its  history,  its 
niethods  and  its  results,  as  a  satisfactory  success. 

It  is  purely  atid  simply  a  public  school,  and,  as  such,  everything 

relating  to  its  origin,  support,  management,  and  development  is  of 

•  especial  interest  to  all  Americans  interested  in  the  development  of 

public  school  systems.     For  this  reason  the  details  of  its  history  and 

methods  have  been  here  given  at  length. 

In  a  more  recent  letter  inclosing  the  schedule  of  studies  of  the 
proposed  post-graduate  class  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  the  Prin- 
cipal, under  date  of  October  19,  1888,  gives  the  following  statement 
of  the  school,  now  that  the  work  of  the  new  school  year  (1888-89)  is 
fairly  under  way.  The  increase  of  pupils  and  teachers,  and  the  need 
of  additional  room  for  the  school,  as  shown  by  the  occupancy  of  other 
buildings,  fully  justifies  his  statement  that  "  the  school  has  grown 
in  favor."    He  says: 

"  »  *  *  -y^^g  have  460  boys  in  attendance  and  could  have  double  the  number  if 
we  had  the  means  to  take  care  of  them.  The  teaching  force  has  been  increased 
till  we  now  number  thirteen  instructors.  Wood  Carving,  and  Printing,  have  been 
added  to  the  course  this  year;  and,  on  the  first  of  November,  we  will  begin  work 
with  a  post-graduate  class  (of  twenty-five  members)  in  a  two  years'  course  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering.    *    *    *." 

The  overflow  of  the  school  now  occupies  the  old  buildings  on  the 
three  new  lots  bought,  as  stated  in  his  letter  of  July,  for  the  site 
of  an  additional  building;  another  building  in  the  neighborhood 
has  also  been  rented  for  immediate  use.  The  schedule  of  studies  for 
the  post-graduate  class  follows  the  schedules  of  the  other  classes 
given  below. 

The  following  details  of  courses  of  study,  statistics,  and  list  of 
officials  are  from  the  latest  published  catalogue  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1887: 

Baltimoee  Manual  Training  School. 

conditions  of  adjnssion  to  the  junior  ok  pkepaeatoky  department. 

Boys  who  are  pupils  in  the  sixth  grade  of  a  Grammar  or  "  Pubhc  School"  for  half 
a  year  or  more,  will  be  admitted  without  examination,  upon  recommendation  of  their 
principal.    (Authorized  September,  1887.) 

SCHEDULE  OP  STUDIES  OP  THE  JUNIOR  OR  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

[Composed  of  Boys  from  the  Sixth.  Grade  of  a  Grammar  or  "  Public  School."] 

PIRST  YEAR. 

Language.— Spelling,  Oral  and  written  exercises.  Compositions  including  repro- 
ductions and  abstracts  of  lessons  in  reading,  geogi-aphy  and  history.    Studies  of 
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simple  sentences,  Analysis,  parts  of  speech  distinguished  and  used  in  construetiag 
sentences.  The  gender,  person,  number  and  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  the  com- 
parison of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  punctuation. 

Beading.— First  steps  in  Scientiflc  Knowledge,  History  of  the  United  States. 
'    Writing.— One  writing  book,  each  half  year,  copy  short  letters  or  notes. 

Arithmetic. — Continued.. 
^    Algebra. — Commenced. 

Qeometry. — Definitions. 

Oeography. — Continued. 

History  of  the  United  Siafes.— Commenced, 

Dratwing.— Forty-five  minutes  each  day— Sketching  from  models— Free  hand 
drawing— Map  of  Maryland  and  of  the  United  States. 

Wood  Wor-fc.— Seventy-five  minutes  each  day,  for  twenty  weeks,  care  and  use  of 
tools.    Make  ten  lessons. 

Sheet  Metal  Worfcer-s.— Seventy-five  minutes  each  day  for  twenty  weeks,  care 
and  use  of  tools  and  charcoal  furnace.    Make  ten  lessons. 

Wood  TForfc.— Seventy-flve  minutes  each  day.    Twenty  weeks. 

Care  and  use  of  tools. 


7.  Half  Lap  Joints. 
18.  Through  Mortise  and  Tenon  Rab- 
beted. 
9.  Dowel  Joints. 

10.  Plaiu  Box  (6  by  4' by  3  inches)  nailed 
together.  . 


1.  To  lay  oil  work. 

2.  Ripping  and  cross-cutting. 

3.  Planing,  trueing  up  and   bringing 

lumber  to  a  width  and  thickness. 

4.  Nailing. 

5.  Mortise  and  Tenon. 

6.  Blind  Mortise  and  Tenon. 

Sheet  Metal  Worfc.— Seventy-five  minutes  each  day.    Twenty  weeks. 
Care  and  use  of  tools,  how  to  make  and  care  for  the  fire  in  a  charcoal  furnace, 
how  to  lay  oflE  the  work.    Soft  Solder. 

1.  Solder  two  pieces  of  tin  together. 

3.  Groove  and  solder  a  seam. 

3.  Plain  pipe,  6  inches  long,  3  inches  diameter. 

4.  Rectangular  Pan,  4  by  8  by  li  inches-deep. 

5.  Square  pipe,  6  inches  long,  3  inches  square. 

6.  Square  box,  with  loose  top,  4  by  3  by  3  inches. 

7.  Round  Pan,  4  and  5  inches  diameter,  1^  inches  deep. 

8.  Elbow,  Eight  Angle,  6-6  by  3  inches  deep. 

9.  Tin  Cup,  3i  inches  diameter,  3  inches  deep. 

10.  Butter  Kettle,  8  by  "5  by  5  inches  deep.    Tea  or  Coffee  Pot,  3^-4  inches  diam- 
eter, 6  inches  deep. 

SECOND  YEAR. 


Language. — Oral  and  written  exercises.  Work  of  the  preceding  year  continued, 
Compositions,  including  abstracts  of  lessons  in  reading,  geography  and  history.  Social 
and  Business  letters.  Study  of  easy  complex  and  compound  sentences.  Analysis, 
Properties  of  the  parts  of  speech  continued,  voice,  mode,  tense  and  the  use  of  aux- 
iliaries, Principles  of  syntax  illustrated  by  familiar  examples.  Punctuation. 

Beading. — Pitth  Reader,  History  of  U.  S.,  Spelling,  Supplementary  reading,  Read- 
ing compositions  amd  other  written  exercises.  Recitation  of  appropriate  selections, 
Reading  the  foreign  news  column  in  the  daily  papers. 

Writing. — One  writing  book  each  half  year.  Copying  bills,  writing  in  blank-booka 
valuable  extracts,  compositions  and  reproductions. 

Arithmetic. — Percentage  continued,  profit  and  loss,  commission,  interest,  dis- 
count, Stocks,  insurance,  ^t^^ndj)g)n(^^nj Ja^  thorough  review. 
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Geography. — Rocky  Mountains  and  Pacific  States,  Europe  reviewed,  Africa,  Maps 
of  Maryland  and  Africa. 

History. — History  of  the  United  States. 

-AZgrebra.— Continued. 

Geometry. — First  two  books. 

Dravfing. — Forty-flve  minutes  each  day.     Free  hand  and  Maps. 

Wood  Work. — Seventy-five  minutes  each  day,  for  twenty  weeks,  care  and  use  of 
tools,  make  ten  lessons. 

Metal  Work. — Seventy-five  minutes  each  day,  for  twenty  weeks,  care  and  use  of 
tools,  make  ten  lepsons.  , 

Wood  Work. — Seventy-flve  minutes  each  day.    Twenty  weeks. 

Care  and  use  of  wood  worker's  bench  tools,  bracket  saw  and  foot  lathe. 


5.  Turning,  Cylinder,  Cone;  Truncated 
Cone.  Step  Cylinder,  Geometrical 
Form.    Roimd  Form,  Table  Leg. 


1.  Bracket. 

3.  Combination  Bracket. 

3.  Easel. 

4.  Fancy  Frame. 

Sheet  Metal  Work. — Seventy-flve  minutes  each  day.    Twenty  weeks. 

Care  and  use  of  tools  and  how  to  lay  out  work. 

Make  and  care  for  fire  in  furnace.    Hard  solder. 

Tin  apiece  of  brass.    Tin  a  piece  of  copper.    Join  together. 

Copper  to  copper,  brass  to  brass,  brass  to  iron,  copper  to  brass,  copper  to  iron. 

1.  Make  a  piece  of  copper  pipe  6  inches  long,  three-quarters  inch  diameter. 

3.  Elbow,  Right  Angled,  4r-i  by  three-fourths  inches  diameter. 
3'.  Copper  Bowl,  beaters,  6  inches  diameter  3  inches  deep. 

4.  A  Brass  Vase,  beaten  in  halves  and  brazed  together  8  inches  high. 

5.  A  Copper  Vase,  fluted,  8  inches  high. 

6.  A  checker  board  table,  copper  and  brass.  Hemisphere  of  copper,  beaten,  6 
inches  diameter.  A  brass  vase,  beaten  and  brazed  together,  8  inches  high.  Cop- 
per vase,  fluted,  8  inches  high.    Checker  board  table,  brass  and  copper. 

Baltimore  Manual  Training  School, 
conditions  of  admission  (to  the  school  proper). 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  must  present 
sufficient  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

They  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  spelling,  vmting,  geogra- 
phy, English  composition,  and  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  as  applied 
to  integers,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  denominate  numbers,  and  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  square  and  the  cube  root  of  numbers.  Ability  to  use  the  English  lan- 
guage correctly  is  especially  desired.  Boys  fourteen  years  of  age  who  are  members 
of  the  City  College  or  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  of  a  Grammar  or ' '  Public  School " 
for  half  a  year  or  more  will  be  admitted  without  examination  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  their  Principal. 

No  candidate  who  has  been  guilty  of  truant  playing,  or  any  other  grossly  im- 
proper conduct,  during  the  scholastic  year  shall  be  examined  or  admitted  without 
authority  of  the  Committee  on  Manual  Training  School;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
Principals  to  report  all  such  candidates  to  the  Committee  for  its  action. 

No  student  who  has  been  removed  from  the  Manual  Training  School  shall  be  re- 
admitted unless  by  special  action  of  the  Committee. 

The  fee  for  use  of  tools,  materials,  and  books  for  students  who  are  children  of 
residents  or  citizens  of  Baltimore  has  been  abolished.  The  fee  for  non- resident  stu- 
dents is  $12.50  per  quarter;  in  advance. 

In  estimating  and  accotmting  for  scholars,  Principals  of  Grammar  or  "  Public 
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Schools"  have  the  same  credit  for  those  sent  to  the  Manual  Ti-aining  School  as  to 
the  City  CoUege. 

Calendar,  1888; 


January       3.  School  re-opens. 
February    11.  Third  term  begins. 
February    15.  Classes  alternate  in 


February 
March 

April 
Apwl 
April 
April 
April 


the 


32.  Washington's  birthday. 
8.  Anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  school. 
8.  (Jood  Friday. 

10.  Easter  Sunday. 

11.  E^ter  Monday. 

26.  Fom-th  term  begins. 
37.  Examinations. 


June  6i 

June  15. 

June  16. 

June  17. 

June 

June  30. 

September  1. 
September  5. 
September  13. 
November  21. 
November  35. 
December  25. 


Examinations. 
Exhibition  day. 
Exhibition  day. 
Exhibition  day. 
Commencement  day. 
School  closes. 
Fh-st  term  begins. 
School  re-opens. 
North  Pomt. 
Second  term  begins. 
Thanksgiving  day. 
Christmas. 


Begister  of  shtdents,  1887-88. 


A  Class,  third  year,  28. 
B  Class,  second  year,  36 
C  Class,  first  year,  48. 
D  Class,  first  year,  58. 


Preparatory  Department.  E  Class,  46. 
Preparatory  Depai-tment,  F  Class,  37. 
Preparatory  Department,  G  Class,  37. 
Non-resident  students,  38. 


COUKSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


First  Fear.— Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration,  English  Language, 
History,  Geography,  Physiology  and  Physics. 

Drawing:  Greometrical  and  Sketching. 

Shop  Work:  Carpentry,  Wood  Tm-ning,  Forging,  Proper  Care  and  Use  of  Tools. 

Second  I  ea/-.— Algebra,  Geometi-y,  Plane  Ti-igonometry,  Mensuration,  Physics, 
History,  English  Literature  and  Mechanics. 

Drawing:  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  or  Architectui'aJ. 

Shop  Work:  Pattern  Making,  Vise  Work,  Welding,  Tempering,  Soldering  and 
Brazing.  / 

Third  Tear.— Greometry,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Physics,  Mechanics,  Book-keeping, 
Literature.  Chemistry,  Political  Ekionomy,  Geology,  and  Engineering. 

Drawing:  Machine,  Arcliitectural  and  Designing. 

Shop  Work:  Machine  Shop  Work,  Filing,  Turning,  Drilling,  Planing,  etc..  Study 
of  Machinery. 

Throughout  the  course,  about  one  horn-  per  day  will  be  given  to  Drawing,  and 
about  two  liom-s  per  day  to  Shop  Work.  The  remainder  of  the  school  day  will  be 
devoted  to  study  and  recitation. 

SCHEDULE  OP  STUDIES. 

C  Class.— First  Year. 


Hoiu^  of  study. 

9  to  10.50  a.  111. 

10.S0a.m.tol2.40p.m. 

1.10  to  3  p.  111. 

Shop  Work 

GeonietiY,  DrnwiiiK. 
PLysios,  Drawing. 
Mensuration,  Drawang. 
Geometry,  Drawing. 
Slcetching. 

Tuesday 

do 

History  GeoeraDliv     .... 

do 

Thursday 

Frfday 

do 

Historv.  PhvsiolOETV 

do      
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Shop  Work  equals  one-half  Carpentry  and  care  and  use  of  wood-wOTking  tools. 
Shop  Work  equals  one-half  Forge  Work  and  care  and  use  of  tools. 
Geography  and  Physiology  finished. 

B  Class. — Intermediate. 


Day  of  week. 

Houis  of  study. 

9  to  10.50  a.m. 

10.50  a.  m.  to  12.40  p.  m. 

1.10  to  3  p.  m. 

Hondar 

Geometry,  Drawing 

Trigonometiy ,  Drawing  . . 

Hensoration,  Drawing 

Pbysics,  Drawing 

Sketching . 

Shop  Work. 
Do. 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Ftiday 

Histoiy,  English 

Algebra,  Physical  Geography  .... 
History,  English 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Shop  Work  equals  one-half  Pattern  Making  and  Wood  Turning. 
Shop  Work  equals  one-half  Forging  and  Vise  Work. 
Arithmetio  and  Geometry  finished. 

PROGRAMME  OF  STUDIES,  1887-'88. 

A  Class. — Third  Year. 


Hours  of  study. 

9  to  10.50  a.m. 

10.50  a.  m.  to  12.40  p.  m. 

1.10  to  3  p.m. 

Monday 

Shop  Work 

Physics  Designing     

Book-keeping. 

History,  Political  Economy. 

Trigonometry,  Chemistry 

.do 

....do 

Steam  Engineering,  Designing  . . . 
Chemistry,  Desigmng 

Book-keeping. 

....do 

GeoI<%y,  English. 

Machine  Shop  Work  and  Finishing. 

SCHEDULE  OF  DRAWING. 

Drawing. — First  Year. 

Names  and -use  of  Instruments.    Lectures. 
One  sheet.    Letters  and  Figures.    Copy. 
Three  sheets.    Geometrical  problems.    Blackboard. 
Two  sheets.    Working  drawings  for  shops.    Models. 
Two  sheets.    Details  of  building  construction.    Blackboard. 
Two  sheets.    Working  drawings  for  shops.    Models. 
Two  sheets.    Details  of  Machine  construction. 
One  sheet.    Working  drawings  for  shops.    Models. 
Two  sheets.    Beams  and  commercial  forms  of  iron.    Blackboard. 
Sketches  of  tools,  machines,  etc.,  in  shops. 
Use  of  ink  and  colors. 

All  work  to  be  discussed,  calculations,  etc. ,  made,  as  is  done  in  the  best  draught- 
ing rooms.  -        -    - 

ELECTIVE. 

Mechanical — Second  Year. 

Names  and  use  of  Instruments.    Lectures. 
One  sheet.    Letters  and  Figures.     Copy. 
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One  sheet.    Working  drawings  for  shops.    Blackboard. 
Three  sheets.    GSeometriwJ  problems.    Blackboard.  " 
One  sheet.    Orthogrs^Ejhic  projections.    Blackboard. 
One  sheet.    Working  drawings  for  shops.    Blackboard. 
Two  sheets.    Working  drawings  for  shops.    Blackboard. 
Two  sheets.    Interaction  of  solids.    Blackboard. 
Two  sheets.    Projection  of  screws.    Blackboard. 
One  sheet.    Working  drawings  for  shcqps.    Blackboard. 
Three  sheete.    Pulleys  and  Belts.    Shops  and  Blackboard. 
Two  sheets.    Gear  ^Vheels.    Shops  and  Blackboard. 
Four  sheets.    Details  of  machines. 
Use  of  ink  and  colois. 

All  work  to  be  discussed,  calciilations,  etc.,  made,  as  is  done  in  the  best  draught- 
ing rooms. 

Alvhitectttral— Second  Year. 

Names  and  use  of  Instruments.    Lectures. 
One  sheet.    Letters  and  Figures.    CJopy. 
One  sheet.    Workuig  drawings  for  shops.    Blackboard. 
Three  sheets.    Gieometrical  problejus.    Blackboard. 
One  sheet.    Working  drawings  for  shops.    Blackboard. 
One  sheet.    Orthographic  projections.    Blackboard. 
Two  sheets.    Working  drawings  for  shops.    Blackboard. 
One  sheet.    Intersection  of  solids.    Blackboard. 
Three  sheets.    Structural  details  in  wood  and  stone.    Blackboard. 
One  sheet.    Working  drawings  for  shops.    Blackboard. 
Three  sheets.    Framing.    Models  and  Blackboard. 
Two  sheets.    Plans  of  building.    Copy  and  Blackboard. 
Two  sheets.    Elevation  of  buildings.    Copy  and  Blackboard. 
Use  of  ink  and  colors. 

AH  work  to  be  discussed,  calculations,  etc. ,  made,  as  is  done  in  the  best  draught- 
ing rooms. 

Drawing. — Third  Year. 

Machine  Designing,  Architectural  Designing,  Drau^ting  Room  Methods,  Bine 
Printing  and  Photography,  sqi^ed  to  tiie  Draughting  Boom  and  ^lops. 

SCHBa)ULE  OF  SHOP  WORK. 

First  Year. — Carpentry,  fifteen  weeks;  Wood  Turning,  five  weeks;  Forging, 
twenty  weeks. 

Seeond  Year. — ^Pattern  Making,  fifteen  weeks;  Moulding,  five  weeks;  Vise  Work, 
fifteen  weeks;  Soldering  and  Brazing,  five  weeks. 

Third  Year. — ^Machine  Shop  Work,  twenty  weeks;  Fimsfaing.  twenty  weeks. 

CASPESTBT. 

First  Year.—Fifteen  Weeks. 


Care  and  Use  of  Tools. 
1.  Half  Lap,  and  Mortise  and  Tenon,  1^ 

by  li  by  4  ins. 
3.  Half  Lap  Joint,  Dovetail  and  Mitre, 

liby  IJ  by  4  ins. 

3.  Dovetailing. 

4.  A  Stool,  13  by  7  by  5J  ins. 


5.  Frame  fbr  Door,  8  by  18  by  1  ins, 

6.  Scarf— Three  Joints. 

T.  Knife  Bos,  14  by  7f  by  3|  ins. 

8.  Stairs— Carriages,  risers  and  steps. 

9.  Truss— Raftrars,  with  king  and  queen 

post. 
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WOOD  TUEMSG. 


First  Year. — Five  Weeks. 


1.  Care  and  Use  of  I^the.    Lectures. 

2.  Care  and  Use  of  Turning  Tools.    Leo 

tures. 

3.  Cylinder  between  centres. 

4.  Cone  between  centres. 

5.  Step  Cylinder  between  centres. 

6.  Inverted  Cones  between  centres. 

7.  Geometrical  Piece  in  Angles. 


8.  Geometrical  Kece  In  Round. 

9.  Geometrical  Piece  Table-Ii^. 

10.  Chuck  Work. 

11.  Chuck  Work. 

12.  Chuck  Work. 

13.  Chuck  Work. 
14  Chuck  Work. 
15.  Chuck  Work. 


CXJUBSE  IN  FORGE  SHOP. 

F^rst  Tear. — Twenty  Weeks. 

Jbrfife.— Mechanism  of  and  care  of  forge  and  smith's  tools,  preparation  of  forge 
for  fire,  building  and  managing  the  fire,  heat  of  fire,  fluxes. 

Tools. — ^Anvil,  sledge,  hand  hanuner,  square,  tongs  of  various  kinds,  hot  chisel, 
cold  chisd,  swages,  fullers,  flatters,  formers,  heading  tools,  mandrils. 

Forging. — Forge  square  iron  out  of  round,  round  out  of  square,  octE^onal  out  of 
square,  hexagonal  out  of  round,  head  up  a  rivet,  head  up  a  bolt. 

Bending. — ^Tum  a  piece  of  flat  iron  to  a  right  angle,  the  comers  being  brought 
square  and  neat,  turn  a  flange,  bend  an  eye,  bend  an  ear,  make  a  square  out  of  a 
piece  of  flat  iron. 

WeMing. — ^Make  a  jump  weld,  weld  two  pieces  together  forming  a  cross,  make  a 
split  weld,  a  scarf  weld,  a  pii)e  weld,  bend  and  weld  a  washer  of  flat  ircm,  mitke  a 
round  ring  out  of  a  piece  of  square  iron,  weld  a  square,  make  four  or  five  links  of 
a  chain  out  of  three-eighths  round  iron,  iron  to  steel. 

Tool  Making. — ^Forge  and  finish  a  set  of  tools,  a  ■wedge,  centre  punch,  flat  nose 
calking  tool,  cape  chisel,  cold  chisel,  a  drift,  heading  tool,  callipers,  straight  edge, 
tee  square,  hand  hammer,  set  of  drills,  set  of  lathe  tools,  make  and  finish  a  (cross 
pene)  fitter's  hammer,  a  (cross  pene)  chipping  hammer,  a  (straight  pene)  chipping 
hammer,  a  (round  pene)  blacksndth's  hammer. 

Tempering. — Theory  of  tempering  temperatures  and  colors,  water,  oil,  &c  Tem- 
per chisels,  turning  and  boring  tools  for  wood  and  metals. 

PATTEEN  MAKING. 

Second  Tear. — Fifteen  Weeks. 
Care  and  Use  of  Tools.    Lectures.    Complete  set  of  patterns  for  a  Steam  Engine. 


1.  Gib. 

2.  Crank. 

3.  Cylinder  Head. 

4.  Connecting  Rod  Brasses. 

5.  Piston  Head. 


6.  Piston  Ring. 

7.  Cross  head. 

8.  Cross  Head  Guide. 

9.  Engine  Frame. 
10.  Cylinder. 


MOTJLDEfG. 

Second  Year. — F^ve  Weeks. 


Care  and  use  of  Moulder's  Tools:  Lect- 
ures. 

Crucibles,  Furnaces  and  Cupolas:  Lect- 
ures, 
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VISE  WORK. 

Second  Tear.— Fifteen  Weeks. 

Care  and  Use  «f  Tools.     Lectures. 
1.  Square  Prism.  I  11.  Mng. 

0.  Bectangnlar  Block  with  Champered     li.  Slide  Rest. 

Edges.  13.  Open  Slot  Kece. 

a  Octagonal  Prism.  '  U.  Riveting  Broken  Plate, 

4.  Rack  Teeth.  15-  Inlaid  Piate, 

5.  Right  An^  Piece. 
6w  Wrench,  free  hand  filing. 
7.  Ellipse. 


8.  CSrcle  and  S^ments. 

9.  Riveting. 

10.  Actan  tree  hand  filing. 


16.  Parallel  Kling,  Tongue  and  Gioove. 

17.  DovetaiL 
IS.  Screw,  free  hand  filing. 

19.  Geometrical  Form. 

20.  Key  "Way  and  Champor.  - 


SOLDKRISG  AXD  BRAZTSa. 

Second  Tear.— Five  Weeks. 

1.  The  nam«  and  qualities  of  tiie  various  metals  used. 

2.  D^rees  of  heat  necessary  for  Soldering,  Brazing,  Tinning,  Burning. 
S.  The  jMR^ortioms  of  metals  in  order  to  produce  the  best  results. 

4.  The  modes  of  applying  heat  in  Soldering,  Brazing.  Tinning,  Burning. 

5.  Methods  of  ovenxmiing  difScuItiee  caused  by  overheating. 

6.  Method  of  burning  metal  togctiin-. 

7.  Prqiaration  ot  metals  for  Soldering,  Brazing,  Tinning  and  Burning. 

8.  Ererci'jiy;  in  th«  piitvoa;  nf  imiting  thft  edgpa  nr  sarirfiMips  of  ajniihr  or  diisimflar 
metals  and  alloys  by  partial  fusion. 

The  course  will  funiliariae  the  student  with  the  tools  d  the  metal  worko',  and 
prepare  hini  f <sr  the  oonstractioa  of  work  from  drawings. 

THIBD  TKAB. — FORTY  WEEKS. 

Machine  Shop  Work. 

Names,  uses  and  care  of  Hand  and  Machine  Took.    Lectures. 

Machine  Sh<9  Methods.    Lectures. 

Finish  up  Castings  and  Forgings  of  former  Lessons. 

Finish  up  a  D«ign  f<v  (^sduation. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

QuackenbaeTs  BJ^ia'  Arithmetic:  Ray's  Higher  Algebra;  Brooks's  Geometry; 
BrotAs's  Mensuration;  Brooks's  Trigonometry;  Gagx?"s  Elements  of  Physics:  Peck's 
Ganot's  NatnralHuloscqpby;  Hutchinson's  Physiology:  Anderson's  General  History; 
Fisher's  T7niv«sal  History;  Qoackenbos's  History  of  the  United  States:  Appleton's 
■  Standard  Highs'  Geogrtqphy;  Handy's  Atlas  of  the  Worid;  W^tlake's  English 
literature;  Sonthwick's  "  Studies  in  Literature :"  Packard's  Book-keeiung  and 
Oorrespondaioe;  BVme's  Metal  Worker's  Assistant:  Bak^-'s  CSiemistry;  Stahl  and 
Wood's  Elemfwtaiy  Mechanism;  King's  Xotes  on  the  Steam  Engine;  Eldward's 
Steam  Soginea's  Chdde:  Shock's  St«uu  Boilers:  Swinton's  Language  Lessons; 
Beit's  first  St^rs  in  Scientific  Knowledge. 

The  School  does  not  teadi  trad».  Its  aim  k  more  ocanpiehensive — it  lays  the 
foondaticHi  for  many  trades,  and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  the  value  ot  in- 
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It  Is  not  assumed  that  every  boy  who  enters  this  School  wiU  be  a  mechanic. 

,  Some  will  find  that  they  have  no  taste  for  manual  arts,  and  wiU  turn  into  other 

paths — ^law,  medicine  or  Uterature.    Some,  who  develop  both  natural  skill  and 

strong  intellectual  powers,  wiQ  piish  on  through  the  Polytechnic  School  into  the 

higher  realms  of  professional  Ufe,  as  engineers  or  scientists. 

Others  will  find  their  greatest  usefulness  as  well  as  highest  happiness  in  some 
branch  of  mechanical  work  into  which  they  will  readily  step  when  they  leave 
school.  All  will  gain  intellectually  by  their  experience  in  contact  with  things.  The 
general  result  will  be  an  increasing  interest  in  manufacturing  pursuits,  more  intelli- 
gent mechanics,  more  skUlftil  manufacturers,  better  lawyei-s,  more  skillful  physi- 
cians, and  more  useful  citizens. 

SCHEDULE  OF  STUDIES  OP  THE  POST-GRADUATE    UECHANICAI.  ENGINEERING  CLASS. 

First  half  year. 

Mathematics. — Algebra,  Ray' s  Higher;  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and 
Mensuration  reviewed. 

Chemistry. — Baker's  Short  Course  reviewed. 

Drawing. — Make  a  set  of  working  drawings  as  directed. 

English. — Describe  the  pattern-making,  moulding,  finishing,  and  fitting  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  work  shown;  New  History  of  England;  Literature. 

Physics. — To  page  168  inclusive,  Peck's  Granot. 

Second  half  year. 

Mathematics. — Analytical  Geometry,  Brook's  Applied  Mechanics. 

Drawing. — Make  a  set  of  architectural  drawings  as  directed. 

English. — Describe  the  processes  involved  in  the  completion  of  these  plans; 
Book  of  Job;  Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar,  Hamlet,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Macbeth,  Rolph's  Edition. 

Physics. — ^Mechanics,  Heat  and  Electricity,  Lectures,  Soimd,  Light,  and  Meteorol- 
ogy, Lectures,  to  page  310,  Peck's  Ganot,  German. 

First  half  of  second  year. 

Mathematics. — Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Olney;  Surveying. 

Mechanical  technology. — Shop  instruction;  examination  of  the  processes  and  ap- 
pliances involved  in  pattern-making,  moulding,  forging,  and  finishing,  with  sketches 
and  reports. 

Boilers. — Strength,  construction,  and  wear-and-tear  of  boiler,  "Wilson. 

Strength  of  materials. — Elasticity  and  strength  of  wood,  stone,  and  metal,  the- 
ory of  beams,  shafts,  and  columns. 

English. — 

Machine  design. — Proportioning  of  such  machine  parts  as  come  under  the  head  of 
fastenings,  bearings,  rotating  and  sliding  pieces,  belt  and  toothed  gearing,  levers, 
and  connecting  rods. 

ilfeioHMrgfj/.— Metallurgical  Processes,  Furnaces,  Refractory  Building  Materials, 
Combustion,  Natural  and  Artificial  Fuels,  Metallurgy  of  Iron. 

Physics. — Complete  the  book.  Peck's  Ganot. 

Drawing. — Calculations  and  working  drawings  for  a  high-speed  steam-engine. 

Electricity. — Magnetism,  Electricity. 

Second  half  of  second  year. 

KinewMtiesof  the  steam-engine.— thMiston. 

Mechanics  of  machinery. — Pumps,  Pumping  Engines,  Compressors,  Blowing  En- 
gines, and  Fans. 
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Measurement  of  power. — Indicating  of  steam-engines,  determination  of  evapo- 
rative efficiency  of  boilers,  dynamometer. 

Electricity. — Voltaic  Electricity;  management  and  care  of  a  large  variety  of  bat- 
teries; construction  of  electrical  instruments,  etc. 

English. — 

Preparation  of  thesis. 

On  the  satisfactory  completion  of  this  course  a  certificate  will  be  awarded. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
1884. 

Appropriation $7, 000. 00 

Tools,  furniture,  drawing  instruments,  materials,  &c $3, 236. 51 

Books  and  stationery 490. 49 

Lumber  and  metal  for  lessons 300. 00 

Salaries 4,073.00 

7,000.00 

1885. 

Appropriation 13, 800.00 

Boiler,  engine,  machines,  tools,  steam  heaters,  furniture,  &c  .    6, 253. 52 

Books  and  stationery  . , 855. 13 

Lumber  and  metal  for  lessons 881. 34  ■■  ■  , 

Wood  and  coal 101.43 

Salaries 5,509. 00 

13,799.41 

1886. 

Appropriation 9, 000. 00 

Machines,  tools,  steam  heaters,  gas  fixtures,  furniture,  &c 8, 731. 51 

Books  and  stationery 603. 89 

Lumber  and  metal  for  lessons , ,      300. 59 

Engine  castings  for  senior  class 130. 93 

Wood  and  coal * 304. 63 

Salaries ; , 5, 013. 00 

8,978.53 

1887. 

Appropriation 11, 000. 00 

Tools,  furniture,  drawing  instruments,  steam  heaters,  gas  and 

water  fiLxtures,  &c 3, 413. 68 

Books  and  stationery 1, 150. 00 


jry 
Ifo 


Lumber  and  metal  tea:  lessons 480. 00 

Engine  castings  and  wrought  iron  for  senior  class 115. 00 

Wood  and  coal 370. 00 

Salaries 6,567.50 

10,996.18 

COST  PER  STUDENT. 
1884. 

To  five  percept,  of  |8,836.51,  cost  of  plant $111. 83 

To  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  $490.49,  cost  of  books 133. 63 

To  lumber  and  metal  for  lessors 300. 00 

To  salaries  of  Instructors  and  Janitor 4, 073. 00 

4,507.46 

Number  of  students  on  roll  during  the  y€ar=160,  and  $4,507.46  divided  by  160= 
$38. 18,  the  cost  per  student. 

1885. 

To  five  per  cent,  of  $8,377.30,  value  of  plant $418. 86 

To  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  $1,334.99,  value  of  books 306. 35 

To  lumber  and  metal  for  lessons 381. 34 

To  wood  and  coal '. 101. 43 

To  salaries  of  Instructors  and  Janitor 5,309.00 

6,416.87 
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Number  of  students  on  roll  during  the  year=187,  and  $6,416.87  divided  by  187  = 
$34.32,  the  cost  per  student. 

1886. 

To  five  per  cent,  of  $10,679."85,  value  of  plant f  584. 00 

To  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  $1,827.88,  value  of  books •  456. 97 

To  lumber  and  metal  for  lessons 300. 59 

To  engine  castings  for  senior  class 130. 93 

To  wood  and  coal , 204. 62 

To  salaries  of  Instructors  and  Janitor  5, 013. 00 

6, 639. 10 
Number  of  students  on  roll  during  the  year=184,  and  $6,639.10  divided  by  180  = 
$36.08,  the  cost  per  student. 

1887. 

To  five  per  cent,  of  $12,559.53,  value  of  plant $627. 98 

To  twenty-five  per  Cent,  of  $3,530.91,  value  of  books 630.26 

To  lumber  and  metal  for  lessons 480. 00 

To  engine  castings  and  wrought  iron  for  senior  class 115. 00 

To  wood  and  coal 370. 00 

To  salaries  of  Instructors  tind  Janitor 6, 567. 50 

8, 690. 74 

Number  of  students  on  roll  during  the  year=353,  and  $8,690.74  divided  by  353= 
$34.69,  the  cost  per  student. 

Commiitee  of  Board  of  School  Commissioners  in  charge  of  Baltimore  Manual  Train/- 

ing  School,  1888. 

Hon.  John  B.  Wentz,  Chairman. 
Joshua  Plaskitt,  Esqi  S.  L.  Felber,  Esq. 

F.  G.  Connolly,  M.  D.  J.  T.  Mokbis,  Esq. 

List  of  Teachers  and  Instructors  of  the  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School,  Session 

1888-'89. 

Principal — John  D.  Ford,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  Navy,  Engineering  and  Drawing. 

First  Assistant — A.  Newton  Ebaugh,  Mathematics  and  English. 

Instructor  in  Wood  Department — William  Dugent,  pattern  making  and  moulding. 

Instructor  in  Metal  Department — C.  F.  Friese,  Machine  Shop  and  Finishing. 

Instructor  in  Academic  Department — William  H.  Hall,  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Instructor  in  Academic  Department — A.  J.  Peitsch,  English,  Physics  and  Physi- 
ology. 

Instructor  in  Academic  Department — J.  C.  McSherry,  English  and  History. 

Instructor  in  Metal  Department — William  G.  Richardson,  Forge  and  Sheet  Metal 
Work. 

Instructor  in  Wood  Department — Richard  Piez,  Carpentry  and  Wood  Turning. 

Fireman— C.  J.  Bowen. 

The  Toledo  Manual  Training  School,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Among  tlie  many  interesting  papers  read  and  addresses  delivered 
,  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  15-'17,  1887,  the  paper  read  by 
Superintendent  H.  W.  Compton,  of  Toledo,  describing  the  result  of 
the  experiment  in  that  city  in  Manual  Training,  attracted  marked 
attention.    The  topic  was  evidently  regarded  by  the  audience  as  a 
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live  subject,  and  the  reading  of  this,  paper  led  to  a  very  spirited  dis- 
cussion. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  historical  account  of  the  school  and 
its  courses  of  study,  a  summary  of  the  paper  then  read,  as  it  is  given 
in  the  School  Journal  for  April  9, 1887,  is  inserted,  as  giving  in  brief 
the  general  results  of  the  experiment,  with  the  Superintendent's 
favorable  conclusions. 

Letters  received  from  Superintendent  Compton  state  that  "the 
value  of  the  manual  endowment  is  estimated  at  $100,000.  The  school 
is  supported  by  a  levy  on  the  Tax  Duplicate  of  three-fourths  of  a 
mill,  which  furnishes  $9,000.  The  actual  running  expenses  of  the 
school  for  the  year  are  $6,000." 

He  also,  states  that  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Miller,  a  graduate  of  the  St. 
Louis  Manual  Training  School  in  the  class  of  1884,  was  called  to 
Toledo  as  the  first  principal  of  the  Manual  Training  School. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN.  TOLEDO.* 

By  H.  W.  Compton, 

Director  of  Manual  Training  School,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Manual  training  in  the  Toledo  high  and  grammar  schools  grew  from  a  humble  be- 
ginning, in  a  smaU  room  with  sixty  boys  and  girls  engaged  in  wood-work  and  draw- 
,  ing,  to  its  present  prosperous  condition  in  a  new,  four-story  building  60  by  120  feet, 
splendidly  equipped  with  steam-power,  tools,  benches,  lathes,  forges  and  ample 
drawing-rooms,  and  a  domestic  economy  department,  with  all  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus for  studying  the  nature  and  preparation  of  foods  for  the  table. 

The  students  have  increased  to  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-flve  in  all  depart- 
ments, and  have  manifested  the  greatest  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work  from 
the  beginning.  This  intense  interest  in  the  new  work  has  had  to  be  so  modified  and 
regulated  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  intellectual  or 
class-room  work  proper.  After  some  experimenting  the  two  lines  of  work  were 
harmoniously  adjusted  to  each  other.  Boys  and  girls  pass  from  their  algebra  and 
history  to  their  drawing  and  wood- work,  and  from  these  agaia  to  their  geometry 
and  English  literature,  with  a  hearty  zest  for  all.  The  girls  in  the  domestic  econ-. 
omy  department  con  their  Virgils  or  don  their  cooking  suits  and  prepare  with  ease 
and  grace  such  savory  and  palatable  food  as  would  convert  the  most  radical  opiDO- 
nent  of  industrial  training.  In  short,  there  is  such  an  harmonious  blending  of  the 
useful  and  the  practical  with  the  higher  intellectual  culture,  that  the  Unprejudiced 
observer  needs  but  to  see  it  to  be  convinced  of  the  resisonableness  and  great  utility 
of  such  training. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  OPPOSITION  TO  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  opposition  to  manual  training  rises  largely  from  lamentable  ignorance  which 
prevails  concerning  itS  aims  and  results.  Many  seem  to  think  that  the  sole  object  of 
industrial  training  is  to  make  mechanics  and  train  them  to  mere  manual  dexterity. 
This  is  an  utterly  erroneous  idea.  The  manual  work  is  to  furnish  the  pupils  an  op- 
portunity to  study  at  the  bench,  forge,  lathe,  and  engine  the  nature  of  matter  and  the 
manifestations  of  force.     It  is  purely  educational  in  its  object.    It  first  teaches  hirn 

*  Remarks  made  before  the  meeting  of  the  Superintendents  at  Washington,  held 
March  15-17, 1887,  as  reported  in  The  School  Journal  (New  York  and  Chicago),  April 
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to  portray  in  the  drawing  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  useful  forms,  and  then  how  to 
embody  these  forms  in  wood  and  metals.  It  teaches  how  to  express  thought,  not 
in  words  alone,  but  in  things.  It  produces  nothing  for  the  market  except  well- 
trained  minds  and  skilful  hands. 

DirFEEENCES  BETWEEN  THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  FACTOEY. 

In  the  factory  the  individual  is'nothing;  the  article  he  makes  is  everything.  In 
the  training  school  the  articles  made  are  of  no  moment;  the  boys  and  girls  are  all- 
important.  They  make  many  useful  and  beautiful  things,  but  these  are  of  no  value 
compared  with  the  useful  knowledge  gained,  the  symmetrical  mental  development 
acquired.  Some  of  the  advantages  that  are  apparent  from  this  course  of  study  are: 
that  the  industrial  work  holds  many  pupils  in  the  higher  grades,  and  thus  gives 
them  the  benefits  of  a  complete  education;  it  conduces  to  their  moral  welfare,  in 
that  it  employs  all  their  time  in  a  pleasant  and  healthful  way,  thus  preventing  idle- 
ness and  crowding  out  impure  thoughts  and  conceptions  that  might  find  a  harbor 
in  the  young  mind;  it  dignifies  and  exalts  labor,  and  teaches  respect  for  the  labor- 
ing man;  it  teaches  no  special  trade,  and  yet  lays  the  foimdation  for  any  trade,  and 
gives  the  youth  such  knowledge  and  skiU  that  he  becomes  a  better  and  sounder  judge 
of  men  and  things,  iu  whatever  business  or  profession  he  may  engage. 

Manual  training  is  a  successful  and  satisfactory  branch  of  study  in  the  Toledo 
schools,  not  because  it  is  theoretically  a  good  thing,  but  because  it  is  well-managed, 
has  good  instructors,  and  proves  itself  of  great  value  to  the  pupils. 

THE  TOLEDO  SCHOOL  HAD  ITS    ORIGIN  IN  PRIVATE  LIBERALITY. 

It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  is  said  in  these  remarks  by  Mr. 
Compton  of  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Toledo  primarily  owed  its 
school  to  the  liberality  of  a  privater  citizen.  He  undoubtedly  as- 
sumed that  all  his  auditors  were  familiar  with  the  well-known  facts 
which  are  set  forth  at  length  in  the  catalogues  of  the  school. 

In  1872  Mr.  Jesup  W.  Scott,  of  Toledo,  who  had  conceived  the 
plan  of  founding  a  High  Class  Technological  Institution,  conveyed  " 
to  "The  Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades,"  which  had  been 
incorporated  for  this  purpose  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  valua- 
ble real  estate.  Subsequently  the  conditions  of  the  trust  he  had 
created  were  so  modified  as  to  allow  the  Trustees  to  act  in  connection 
with  the  public  educational  authorities.  In  accordance  with  this 
modification  the  city  school  authorities  have  been  enabled  to  obtain 
most  unusual  and  valuable  facilities  for  trying  the  experiment  of 
Manual  Training  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  with  no 
other  cost  to  the  citizens  than  the  annual  running  expenses  of  the 
school. 

THE  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  school,  October  7, 1884,  Colonel  Augustus 
Jacobson,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  delivered  a  very  interesting  address 
on  the  subject  of  ' '  Manual  Training  Schools,  "*  in  which  he  illustrated 

*  Manual  Training  Schools. — An  address  by  Col.  Augustus  Jacobson,  of  Chicago, 
111.,  deUvered  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  October  7,  1884,  upon  the  occasion  of  opening  the 
Manual  Trailing  department  of  the  Toledo  High  School.  B.  F.  Wade  Co. ,  Printers, 
&  Binders.    1885.    Pp.  34. 
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in  many  ways  the  value  of  mechanical  skill  in  its  application  to 
every  form  of  industry  and  emphasized  the  crying  need  now  exist- 
ing in  this  country  for  a  larger  class  of  men  possessing  su,ch  thorough 
technical  training  as  would  qualify  them  for  employment  as  skilled 
workmen  in  all  kinds  of  productive  industries;  mastery  of  the  de- 
tails of  a  special  industry  heing  very  readily  acquired'  by  one  so 
trained.     This  address  was  published  by  the  Toledo  School. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  speedy  establishing  of  Manual  Training 
Schools  in  which  such  skill  could  be  acquired,  in  the  cities  and"  towns 
throughout  the.  country,  which  otherwise  must  needs  be  greatly 
retarded  by  the  heavy  expenditure  required,  due  to  the  cost  of  the 
plant;  and,  further,  with  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  children  of  the 
poorest  citizens  to  profit  by  these  opportunities,  ColonelJacobson, 
-  having  in  view  the  causes  that  compel  the  very  children  who  most 
need  public  instruction  to  be  soonest  deprived  of  it,  conceived  a 
plan  which  should  make  it  so  clearly  for  the  interest  of  the  poor 
parents  to  continue  the  attendance  of  their  children,  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  rapidly  diminishing  attendance  in  the  higher  grades,  now 
so  evident,  would  disappear. 

AN  ORIGINAL  SUGGESTION. 

To  effect  his  double  purpose  Colonel  Jacobson  has  brought  forward 
a  very  original  proposition,  which  resembles  in  its  main  feature  the  , 
English  plan  of  "money  payments;"  only,  in  this  American  modifi- 
cation of  that  feature  so  opposed  to  all  our  customs,  the  proposal  is: 
to  pay  the  scholar,  for  attendance;  not  the  teacher,  for  teaching.  . 
In  England,  by  the  "Grant  in  Aid"  system,  a  bounty  is  offered  for 
every  pupil  who  passes  at  stated  intervals  the  required  examinations; 
this  sum  being  an  addition  made  to  the  small  fixed  salary  secured  to 
the  teacher,  the  theory  being  that  the  teacher  is  thus  incited  to 
better  work — ^the  result  often  being,  it  is  asserted,-  that  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  pupil  are  very  generally  sacrificed  to  the  desire  of  the 
teacher  to  gain  the  payments.  This  plan  of  offering  to  the  pupils 
themselves  extraneous  inducements  for  school  attendance,  which 
sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  free  meal,  sometimes  of  a  trifling 
money  present,  or  of  a  summer  picnic  excursion,  or  a  Christmas  tree 
with  its  gifts,  is  not  wholly  unknown  in  America  to  charitable 
"ragged  schools,"  in  poor  districts  of  towns  and  cities,  and  to  Sun- 
day Schools  of  all  classes  and  denominations,  and  is  a  well-recog- 
nized means  of  sugar  coating,  as  it  were,  the  pill  of  knowledge  for 
ignorant  patients.  It  is  the  colossal  scale  upon  which  this  device  is 
now  projected  which  makes  it  so  noticeable.  It  is,  in  effect,  com- 
pulsory education  applied  to  Industriajl  Training;  but,  this  time,  in- 
stead of  trusting  to  the  stick,  the  bunch  of  luscious  grass  is  to  be 
relied  on  as  the  all-compelling  attraction. 
ART— VOL  2 -25 
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It  is  a  startling  proposition,  for  it  proposes  in  the  first  place  noth- 
ing less  than  governmental  establishment  of  a  Manual  Training 
JDepartment  in  every  Public  High  School  in  the  country,  and  in  the 
second  a  scheme  of  progressively  increasing  money  payments  to  each 
high  school  pupil  for  four  years !  Colonel  Jacobson  finds  the  im- 
mense sum  requisite  for  all  this,  ready  at  hand,  in  the  receipts  arising 
from  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  whiskey  and  tobacco.  This  sum 
has  been  readily  collected,  will  soon,  he  forsees,  no  longer  be  needed, 
owing  to  the  rapid  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  and  can  be  read- 
ily applied  as  he  suggests  without  imposing  any  additional  bxirden 
on  the  public. 

He  proposes  to  utiiize  it  to  establish  the  universal  Industrial  Edu- 
cation of  American  school  children.  He  would  effect  this  by  putting 
Manual  Training  in  the  high  school  and  by  distribution  of  money 
among  the  scholars  in  annual  payments  for  four  years  to  ea.ch 
pupil ;  to  begin  with  $50  for  the  first  year,  $100  for  the  second,  $150 
for  the  third,  and  $300  for  the  fourth.  This  would  lead  the  parents 
of  most  of  the  children  to  desire  them  to  reach  and  go  through  the 
high  schools,  and,  as  the  majority  of  them  would  be  from  families 
who  get  the  least  schooling,  the  great  educational  problem  of  how 
to  persuade  these  children  to  remain  at  school  long  enough  to  get 
the  benefit  that  the  public  which  supports  the  schools  has  a  right  to 
expect  would  be  happily  solved.  He  argued  that  this  is  feasible; 
that  it  has  been  shown  that  the  whiskey  interest  can  pay  this  tax 
without  hardship,  and  so  return  to  the  community  some  good  for 
the  terrible  evils  it  inflicts ;  while,  unless  this  is  done,  that  tax  will 
surely  be  repealed,  as  the  National  Debt  will  all  be  paid  off  within 
the  next  fifteen  years.  He  supports  this  plan  by  many  ingenious, 
strong  and  eloquent  arguments. 

The  bed  rock  of  all  his  structure  being  the  American  idea  of 
giving  to  every  child  an  opportunity  for  the  best  development  of  all 
his  powers.  Where  other  nations  spend  for  armies  he  would  have 
America  spend  for  schools.  "  It  would  make  life  easier  for  the 
struggling  multitude.  *  *  *  Instead  of  being  a  burden  for  a  poor 
man  to  educate  his  children,  the  money  that  he  then  would  draw  for 
their  education  from  the  public  fund  would  lighten  his  load.  *  *  * 
It  would  be  cheaper  for  him  to  educate  his  children  than  to  leave 
them  in  ignorance.  The  poorer  the  man  the  more  anxious  would  he 
be  to  educate  his  children,  and  the  more  certain  would  he  be  to  do 
it.     *    *    *    It  would  settle  the  child  labor  question." 

He  refers,  in  proof  that  educated  industry  enriches  not  impoverishes 
a  country,  to  the  contrast  between  this  country  when  in  possession 
of  the  Indians  and  now. 

To  the  supposed  objection  that  such  a  plan  is  new  he  retorts: 
"  Since  when  have  we  in  this  country  begun  to  object  to  things 
because  they  are  new  ?  Every  thing  in  America  is  new.  To  govern 
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by  keeping  men  down  is  old.     To  govern  by  raising  men  up  is 
new," 

His  picture  of  a  land  where  all  the  children  of  the  poor,  now  forced 
to  toil  for  a  pittance  and  remain  in  hopeless  ignorance,  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  developing  and  training  all  their  mental  and 
physical  powers,  is  certainly  as  attractive  as  poets'  fairest  dream. 
"  More  than  ever  before  it  would  make  of  this  land  for  struggling 
humanity  an  earthly  paradise."    He  closes  thus: 

THE  AMERICAN  IDEAL. 

From  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Eock  down  to  the  present  moment  the  loftiest 
American  thought  is  that  in  this  country  there  shall  be  at  the  very  earliest  possible 
moment,  free  of  charge  for  every  child  on  the  soil,  the  highest  and  best. and  most 
practical  training  the  child  can  take  and  the  world  can  give.  The  dream  of  com- 
merce and  industry  is  a  land  full  of  good  customers.  The  dream  of  patrotism  is  a 
land  full  of- free,  intelligent  and  independent  citizeijs.  The  dream  of  poesy  is  a 
land  full  of  smiling,  loving,  happy  Jionies.  The  dream  of  commerce  and  industry, 
the  dream  of  patriotism  and  the  dream  of  poesy  are  all  the  same  dream. 

It  was  a  notable  address  on  an  occasion  of  great  interest.  Possibly 
those  who  have  for  so  many  years  been  endeavoring  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  National  Aid  to  Education  Bill  would  suggest  to  the 
eloquent  advocate  that  Legislatures  and  Congresses  are,  as  yet,  hardly 
educated  up  to  the  point  of  crystallizing  such  ideals  into  statutes;  not 
even  though  he  brings  to  bear  upon  them  such  high  authorities  as  are 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Washington  from  whose  writings  he  quotes 
most  effectively. 

WHAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  DONE  FOR  EDUCATION. 

Yet  in  a  country  in  which  the  General  Government  has  ever  made 
most  generous  provision  for  education,  securing  certain  allotments 
of  public  lands  to  the  States  for  the  education  of  the  people;  which 
created,  by  enactment,  Schools  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
in  all  the  States;  and  which  has,  for  many  years,  given  a  free  home 
of  160  acres  of  land  to  every  settler  who  honestly  applied  for  it;  such 
a  proposition  of  devoting  the  product  of  certain  taxes  to  education 
ought  not  to  be  so  very  startling.  To  the  Laissez  faire  people  of 
course  every  proposition  that  the  General  Government  should  itself 
do  anything  in  such  directions  is  regarded  with  equal  disapproval; 
and  to  many  political  economists  the  idea  of  thus  bribing  people  to 
take  education  would  be  abhorrent. 

These  people  all  seem  to  prefer  to  build  ever  larger  prisons,  to  mul- 
tiply almshouses,  and  to  continue  to  breed  the  idle  hoodlums  who 
will  eventually  occupy  these  lazar  homes,  and  who  furnish  the  nidus 
for  nihilism  and  anarchy,  rather  than  to  violatetheir  theories  ^by  ex- 
pending a  dollar  out  of  the  public  treasury  of  the  States  or  of  the  Nation 
to  prevent  these  evils. 

It  may  be  that  the  particular  plan  brought  forward  by  the  orator 
is  impracticable;  it  may  be  that  the  industrial  education  he  would 
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thus  promote  ■would  not  prove  so  effectual  a  means  of  social  salva- 
tion as  he  believes;  yet,  to  have  devised  a  scheme  whereby  part  of  the 
money  which  the  whiskey  consumers  pay  out  for  whiskey  should  be 
applied  for  the  building  up  and  benefit  of  the  community,  seems 
not  wholly  devoid  of  practical  sagacity,  for  it  is  not  a  characteristic 
of  that  class  to  save  up  their  money  to  be  applied  by  themselves  to 
domestic  needs,  and,  since  the  Grovernment  has  found  a  way  to  get 
hold  of  some  sixty  odd  millions  of  their  money  annually,  for  the 
general  uses  of  the  community,  what  better  use  could  be  made  of 
it,  when  no  longer  needed  for  other  public  use,  than  to  apply  it  to 
the  education  of  their  children  in  such  a  way  as  to  train  them  up  to 
be  skilled,  industrial  producers.  As  all  the  pages  of  this  Keport  re- 
late^ directly  or  indirectly,  to  this  question  of  how  best  to  train,  in 
the  best  industries,  the  school  children  of  America,  the  consideration 
of  this  proposition  of  Colonel  Jacobson  is  germane  to  our  subject. 

That  elementary  training  in  industrial  art  should  be  given  to  the 
school  children  of  the  people,  seems  to  be  a  growing  conviction,  and 
when  that  is  once  generally  admitted  as  a  public  duty,  only  the 
question  of  how  much  or  how  little  of  this  training  shall  be  given, 
will  reinain.  The  orator  suggests  a  plan  by  which  much  more  than 
has  been  generally  thought  possible  can,  in  his  judgment,  be  secured. 

The  following  communication  from  Elder  Evans,  the  well-known 
representative  of  the  prosperous  communities  of  Shakers  in  the 
United  States,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  March 
12,  1887,  is  of  interest  in  this  connection,  as  it  gives  direct  testimony 
to  the  good '  results  of  specific  industrial  training,  as  carried  on  for 
nearly  a  century;  it  also  indicates  that  the  Tribune  had  put  forward 
a  plan  of  governmental  aid  to  industrial  education,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  so  eloquently  advocated  by  Colonel  Jacobson.  It  is  in- 
serted here  for  its  positive  evidence  as  to  the  worth  of  industrial 
education: 

ELDER  EVANS  ON  EDUCATION, 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune: 

Sir:  Is  not  education  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  human  beings?  If  society 
allows  children  to  be  born,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  society  to  make  existence  a  bless- 
ing? Good  parentage,  good  care,  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  good  schooling — ed- 
ucation— that  shall  develop  aU  the  self-supporting  faculties  of  body  and  mind. 
When  will  society  become  rational,  act  rationally,  in  relation  to  the  continuance  of 
the  race?     *      »      *  . 

There  are  some  sixty  Shaker  families  who  have  been  taking  in  and  educating 
children  from  the  world's  people,  for  about  one  hundred  years.     Thousands  of  these 
children  have  gone  out  from  among  them  when  they  became  of  adult  age.     But 
few  of  thiese  ever  became  paupers  or  criminals;  being  educated  in  a  community 
they  learn  how  to  do  a  great  variety  of  things.     The  boys  learn  to  manage  cowa 
sheep,  horses,  poultry;  how  to  work  on  the  farm,  garden,  orchard;  and  how  to 
turn  their  hands  to  almost  every  kind  of  mechanical  work,  such  as  carpentering 
blacksmithing,  shoemaking,  etc.    And'the  girls  learn  everything  useful,  including 
housekeeping,  cooking,  mending  and  making  clothes,  etc.     In  a  family  of  sixty 
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people  almost  everything  can  be  done  by  the  members,  who  have  been  brought  up 
and  educated  in  the  family;  from  raising  and  cooking  the  food  to  plumbing  the 
buildings.  Why  should  not  pubUc  industrial  schools  be  self-supporting  communi- 
ties, like  Shaker  societies?  War,  pauperism  and  crime  would  soon  be  matters  of 
history,  with  slavery  and  the  Inquisition. 

The  suggestion  of  The  Tribune  to  use  the  accumulating  funds  of  the  Government 
to  feed,  clothe,  house,  and  educate  the  children  of  the  country  in  industrial  schools 
is  just  what  is  needed;  not  more  soldiers,  more  pensions,  more  Monitors,  forts,  and 
guns  of  large  calibre.    Let  us  have  peace  by  putting  away  the  causes  that  create 

wars  and  fightings. 

F.W.EVANS. 

Mt.  Lebanon,  March  4, 1887. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TOLEDO  MAN- 
UAL TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  institution  founded  by  Mr.  Scott  was  incorporated  as  The  To- 
ledo University  of  Arts  and  Trades.  Subsequently,  as  will  appear 
later,  it  was  merged  into  the  Toledo  University.  The  Toledo  Manual 
Training  School  was  then  established  to  be  maintained  under  the 
joint  control  of  the  Toledo  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Toledo  University.  Two  Annual  Reports,  bearing  respect- 
ively the  dates  of  1885  and  188r,  have  been  issued.*  From  thehis- 
torical  data  contained  in  these,  the  following  statement  is  taken. 
Besides  these  historical  pages,  the  pamphlets  contain  the  separate 
Reports  of  the  Directors  of  the  University  and  of  the  Directors  of 
The  Manual  Training  School,  from  which  the  account  here  given  is 
compiled. 

mSTORICAL. 

October  31,  1872,  Jesup  W.  Scott  and  Susan  Scott,  his  wife,  conveyed  to  the  To- 
ledo University  of  Arts  and  Trades,  an  incorporation  created  for  that  purpose,  160 
acres  of  land  in ,  Adams  Township,  adjacent  to  the  city  Une,  and  "estimated  in 
value  at  |80,000,  in  trust  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  arts  and  trades  and 
related  sciences,  in  addition  to  what  is  furnished  by  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  city." 

Mr.  Scott  was  himself  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  University  of  Arts  and 
Trades,  The  designated  Trustees  of  such  institution  were  William  H.  Scott,  Frank 
J.  Scott,  Maurice  A.  Scott,  Richard  Mott,  Sarah  E.  L.  Williams,  William  H.  Ray- 
mond, Albert  E.  Macomber,  Charles  W.  HUl,  and,  also,-  ex-officio,  the  Mayor  and  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Schools  in  Toledo,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Richard  Mott  was  subsequently  elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

In  1873  the  University  Fund  was  increased  in  the  sum  of  $15,000  by  a  gift  from 
William  H.  Raymond. 

By  a  subsequent  amendatory  deed  to  said  Toledo  University  of  Art  and  Trades, 
Jesup  W.  Scott  and  wife  released  the  Trustees  from  some  of  the  conditions  im- 
posed in  the  first  deed,  so  that  the  trust  fund  might  be  used  to  advance  education 
in  the  arts  and  trades  in  connection  with  any  municipal  or  State  fund  or  system  of 
public  education.    This  change  was  made  at  the  earnest  soUcitation  of  his  son, 

*  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Toledo  University  of  the  City  of 
Toledo,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1885.  Toledo,  Ohio:  The  B.  F.  Wade  Co., 
Printers.  1885.  Pp.  34.  Second  Annual  Report,  ditto,  for  the  year  ending  Janu- 
ary 1,  1887.    Pp.  43. 
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Frank  J.  Scott,  who  had  long  been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  grounding 
all  educational- work  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  free  public  school  system. 

In  1868,  Mr.  F.  J.  Scott  published  in  the  Radical  Review,  of  Boston,  an  original 
and  suggestive  essay  entitled  "The  Future  Palaces  of  America,"  in  which  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  free  public  educational  system  of  the  United  States,  if  carried  to 
its  Legitimate  extent,  were  eloquently  presented.  The  necessity  of  securing  practi- 
cal education  in  the  arts  and  trades  uiwn  the  same  basis  already  adopted  by  the 
States  for  primary  and  classical  education,  was  thus  fortunately  recognized  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Scott  in  time  to  execute  the  amendatory  deed  just  before  his  death. 

After  the  death  of  Jesup  W.  Scott,  which  occurred  January  23,  1874,  his  widow, 
Susan  W.  Scott,  and  his  three  sons  carried  out  his  known  wish  to  have  the  Uni- 
versity further  endowed  by  the  joint  conveyance  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  real  property  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  estimated  in  value  at  $50,000. 

April  1,  1873,  with  funds  given  by  WUliam  H.  Raymond,  the  Trustees  of  the  said 
University  of  Arts  and  Trades  purchased  the  property  known  as  Raymond  Hall, 
corner  of  Adams  and  Tenth  streets,  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  the  work  of  such 
institution.  *  The  property  was  purchased  at-  public  sale,  and  the  situation  was 
deemed  a  desirable  one.    The  gift  from  Mr.  Raymond  amounted  to  $15,000. 

January  14,  1875,  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Arts  and  Trades  arranged  to 
open  the  School  of  Design  in  Raymond  Hall  two  hours  during  five  evenings  of  each 
week,  also  on  each  Saturday,  and  William  Young  was  employed  as  instructor. 
May  1,  1875,  Mr.  Young  was  called  away  from  Toledo,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Shipley  was 
employed  in  his  place.  Subsequently  Mr.  E.  O.  Fallis  took  charge  of  the  school. 
This  School  of  Design  continued  for  several  seasons  and  imparted  valuable  instruc- 
tion to  large  classes  of  pupils. 

J]uly  5,  1875,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Scott  procured  for  the  School  of  Design  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  studies  in  Architecture  and  Mechanical  Arts,  consisting  of  books,  pho- 
tographs, engravings  and  lithographic  prints  in  great  variety. 

January  18, 1884,  the  Trustees  of  the  Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades,  being 
unable,  with  the  resources  in  hand,  to  realize  the  purpose  of  the  donors,  made  a 
tender  of  the  entire  University  property  to  the  City  of  Toledo,  on  condition  that  the 
city  would  assume  the  trust  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  in  sec- 
tions 4095  to  4105,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio. 

This  property  was  formally  presented  to  the  Common  Council,  and,  after  full 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  University,  was  accepted  by  res- 
olution adopted  February  7, 1884.  Subsequently  this  acceptance  was  duly  embodied 
in  an  ordinance  under  which  the  Common  Council  established  the  Toledo  Univer- 
sity, as  heretofore  more  fully  stated. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1884,  the  Common  Coimcil  approved  an  ordinance  estab- 
lishing the  Toledo  University.  A  portion  of  this  ordinance  as  subsequently  re-ap- 
proved in  the  E;evised  Ordinances  of  the  city  reads  as  follows: 

"  Section  678.  There  is  hereby  estabhshed  a  University  for  the  promotion  of  free 
education  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  within  the  city,  under  and  by  virtue  of  Chap- 
ter 14,  Title  III,  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio,  to  be  styled  and  known  as  the  Toledo 
University. 

"  Sec.  682.  The  Directors  of  the  Toledo  University  are  authorized,  in  the  name 
and  behalf  of  the  city,  to  accept  and  take,  as  trustee  in  trust,  for  the  purpose  of 
founding,  maintainiag,  or  aiding  said  University,  or  any  department  thereof,  a  con- 
veyance and  transfer  of  any  estate,  property  or  funds  which  have  been  heretofore, 
or  hereafter  may  be,  lawfully  given  and  transferred  to  the  city  for  such  purpose, 
upon  such  terms,  conditions  and  trusts,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  the  Common 
Council,  by  ordinance,  may  deem  expedient  and  proper  for  that  end;  or  any  annu- 
ity or  endowment  in  the  nature  of  income,  which  may  be  covenanted  or  pledged 
to  the  city  toward  such  purpose;  and  such  estate,  property  or  funds,  when  so  con- 
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veyed,  assigned,  or  ti-aiisferred  and  delivered,  shall  be  held  and  applied  by  the  city 
in  trast,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  for  which  they  may  be  conveyed,  assigned,  or 
transferred,  and  the  custody,  management  and  enth-e  administration  and  control 
tlieiwf  shall  be  entrusted  to  tlie  Directors  of  the  Toledo  University,  for  such  pur- 
pose, in  accordance  with  the  terms,  and  true  intent  of  the  ti-ust  and  conditions  upon 
which  the  same  may  be  given  or  held. 

"  Sec.  683.  The  first  department  of  such  Univei-sHjS^to  be  opened  shall  be  designed 
and  known  as  the  Manual  Training  School,  and  shall  be  devoted  to  instruction  in 
the  practical  arts  and  trades." 

On  the  2oth  of  May,  1884,  the  Du-ectoi-s  of  the  Toledo  University  were  duly  ap- 
pointed and  confirmed  by  the  Common  Council. 

July  3, 1884,  the  Trustees  of  the  Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades,  by  Hon. 
Richard  Mott,  their  president,  conveyed  the  real  estate  held  by  that  corporation, 
and  estimated  to  be  worth  $100,000,  to  the  City  of  Toledo  in  trust  for  the  promotion 
of  practical  education,  imder  the  direction  of  the  University  Board. 

October  1,  188^,  the  work  of  the  Manual  Ti-aining  Department  began  in  rooms  in 
the  High  School  Building,  assigned  by  the  Board  of  Education,  with  Mr.  Ralph  H. 
Miller,  a  graduate  of  the  Saint  Louis  Manual  Training  School,  as  instructor,  and  a 
class  of  sixty  pupils. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Manual  Training  School  in  the  new  building  was  duly 
commemorated  by  an  important  educational  convention  held  on  the  4th  and  5th  of 
December,  1885. 

In  arranging  the  laboratory  work  for  boys,  the  methods  of  the  Saint  Louis  Manual 
Training  School  under  Dr.  C.  M.  Woodward  have  been  closely  followed,  Vhile  the 
Department  of  Domestic  Economy  has  been  mainly  indebted  to  Mrs.  Emma  P. 
Ewing,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Domestic  Economy,  of  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames, 
Iowa. 

The  following  copious  extracts  from  the  two  annual  Reports  of  the 
Directors  of  the  University  give,  in  detail,  the  transactions  of  the 
Board.  In  the  first  Annual  Report  the  sections  of  the  City  Ordi- 
nances creating  the  Board,  etc.,  are  quoted;  as  those  essential  to  this 
history  have  been  already  given  in  the  historical  data  they  are  here 
omitted: 

FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  TOLEDO  UOTVERSITT. 

To  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Forbes,  Mayor,  and.  the  Hon.  Common  Council  of  the  dtp 

of  Toledo: 

Gentlemen:  On  the  18th  of  March,  1884,  the  ConMnon  Council  approved  the  ordi- 
nance under  which  this  Board  was  organized.     *    *    * 

The  above  ordinance  was  enacted  under  the  authority  of  Sections  4095  to  4105  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  This  act  provides  that  the  number  of 
Directors  of  said  University  shall  be  thirteen;  six  of  whom  shall  be  nominated  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city,  and  six  shaU  be  nominated  by  the  Mayor,  all  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  Common  Council,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  city  shall  be  ex-officio 
a  member  of  said  Board  of  Directors. 

THE  FIRST  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1884,  at  a  joint  session  of  the  Common  Council,  the  follow- 
ing persons  were  duly  confirmed  as  Directors  of  the  Toledo  University,  namely: 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  Board  of  Education:  Horace  S.  Walbridge,  for  a  term 
of  one  year;  Hon.  Henry  Kahlo,  for  a  term  of  two  years;  Frank  J.  Scott,  for  a  term 
of  three  years;  WiUJam  H.  Scott,  for  a  term  of  four  years;  M.  D.  Carrington,  for  a 
term  of  five  years;  A.  E.  Macomber,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
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Upon  the  nomination  of  the  Mayor:  Maurice  A.  Scott,  for  a  term  of  one  year; 
Noah  H.  House,  for  a  term  of  tvi-o  years;  Dr.  Samuel  F.  Forbes,  for  a  term  of  three 
years;  Bemhard  Meilink,  for  a  term  of  four  years;  William  G.  Haggenberg,  for  a 
term  of  five  years:  Hon.  Guido  Marx,  for  a  term  of  six  years;  Hon.  Jacob  Eomeis, 
Mayor,  ex-offido  member. 

May  29, 1884,  said  directors  met  and  organized,  with  William  H.  Scott,  president; 
Dr.  Samuel  F.  Forbes,  vice-president,  and  A.  E.  Macomber,  clerk.  On  the  3d  day 
of  July,  1884,  the  Trustees  of  the  Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades,  by  Hon. 
Richard  Mott,  its  president,  conveyed  the  real  estate  held  by  that  corporation,  and 
estimated  to  be  worth  $100,000,  to  the  City  of  Toledo  in  trust,  for  the  promotion  of 
practical  education,  under  the  direction  of  this  Board. 

Tten  follow  details  of  the  lots  and  parcels  of  the  real  estate  thus 
transferred. 

THE  ILUrCAL  TRAINING  SCHOOI.. 

*  *  *  By  the  terms  of  the  above  ordinance  your  Directors  w^ere  instructed  to 
first  establish  the  Manual  Training  School  department  of  the  Toledo  University. 

Frequent  conferences  with  members  of  your  honorable  body  gave  assurance  of 
the  united  conviction  that  the  best  results  could  be  obtained  by  establishing  this 
department  in  connection  with  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city,  and 
that  the  trust  estate,  with  the  generous  assistance  from  the  city,  should  be  ample 
to  establish  and  maintain  this  department  in  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

The  Board  of  Education  gave  w^arm  assurance  of  a  desire  to  heartily  co-operate 
in  the  establishment  of  this  department  in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  and 
in  September,  1884,  assigned  for  this  purpose  two  commodious  rooms  in  the  High 
School  building.  One  of  these  was  iised  as  a  drawing  room  and  the  other  duly 
equipped  with  work-benches,  tools,  etc.,  and  a  very  competent  instructor.  Mr. 
Ralph  H.  Miller,  a  graduate  of  the  Saint  Louis  Manual  Training  School,  was  em- 
ployed. Fifty  boys  and  ten  girls  from  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools  immedi- 
ately entered  upon  the  work  of  this  department. 

In  March,  1885,  the  Board  of  Education,  as  further  earnest  of  its  desire  to  pro- 
mote manual  instruction,  executed  a  lease  to  the  University  Board  of  the  site  npon 
which  the  Manual  Training  School  building  has  been  erected.  This  lease  was  exe- 
cuted under  authority  of  the  State  L^islature,  obtained  for  that  purpose,  and  runs 
for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  subject  to  indefinite  renewal  unless  after  that  term  the 
exigencies  of  the  High  School  shall  need  the  room ;  in  which  event,  the  appraised 
value  of  the  building  shall  be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  University 
Board.  This  condition  was  undoubtedly  a  wise  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  view  of  both  parties  to  the  lease  that  such 
exigencies  will  never  arise,  and  that  the  lease  is  practically  a  perpetual  one.  It  is 
beUeved  that  under  wise  direction  the  two  systems  of  instruction  will  become  so 
■welded  together  as  to  be  forever  inseparable. 

,        THE  BUILDINQ. 

This  Board  immediately  entered  upon  the  work  of  constructing  a  building  upon 
the  site  so  generously  fxumished  by  the  Board  of  Education  ample  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a  fully-equipped  schooL  Careful  consideration  was  given  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  rooms  adapted  to  the  work  of  the  school.  Flans  were  furnished  by  Messrs. 
E.  O.  FaUis  &  Co.  The  contract  for  brick  work,  stone  work,  catch  basin,  plastering 
of  office  room,  etc.,  was  let  to  Messrs.  Hanehan  Bros.,  and  the  contract  for  wood 
work  was  let  to  Anderton  Bently.  The  building  was  practically  completed  and 
formally  opened  December  o,  1885. 

The  building  has  been  equipped  with  a  50-horse-power  engine  from  the  factory 
of  the  Ball  Engine  Company  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  The  boiler  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Brownell  of  Dayton,  Ohio.    The  building  is  heated  with  the  exhaust  steam 
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from  the  engine.  The  steam  piping  and  plumbing  work  was  done  by  Messrs.  Locke 
&  Schultz,  of  this  city.  Two  wood  working  rooms  are  fully  equipped  with  work 
benches  and  tools,  including  twenty-four  turning  lathes  of  the  most  approved  pat- 
tern, designed  by  Mr.  S.  N.  Goodwin  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Shaw,  Kendall 
&  Co.,  of  this  city.  The  iron  working  rooms  are  being  fully  equipped,  and  will  be 
in  readiness  for  the  school  year  beginning  September  1,  1886. 

The  Manual  Training  School  is  now  in  full  operation,  with  eighty  boys  and  forty 
girls  in  attendance.  The  instructors  are  Ralph  H.  Miller,  principal  and  instructor 
in  shop  work;  George  S.  Mills,  instructor  in  drawing;  N.  W.  House,  instructor  in 
shop  work,  with  George  S.  Waite,  assistant. 

THE  NEW  BUILDING  OPENED  WITH  AN  EDUCATIONAL  CONTENTION. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Manual  Training  School  in  the  new  building  was  duly 
commemorated  by  an  important  educational  convention,  held  on  the  4th  and  5th 
of  December,  1885.  This  convention  was  an  occasion  of  much  interest  to  the  edu- 
cational circles  of  the  West.  Many  prominent  speakers  of  a  national  reputation 
were  present  and  delivered  addresses  in  explanation  and  commendation  of  the  plan 
to  be  carried  out.  This  number  included  ex-President  Hayes,  who  presided;  Dr. 
C.  M.  Woodward,  managing  director  of  the  Saint  Louis  Manual  Training  School; 
Professor  Felix  Adler,  managing  director  of  the  Workingman's  School,  of  New 
York  City;  Mrs.  Emma  P.  Ewing,  dean  of  the  School  of  Domestic  Economy  in  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College;  Colonel  Augustus  Jacobson  and  Hon.  Charles  H.  Ham, 
of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Henry  H.  Belfield,  director  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training 
School.  Some  of  the  principal  topics  of  discussion  were:  Manual  Training  and  its 
Relation  to  Public  Education;  the  Educational  Advantage  of  Drawing  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools;  Industrial  Training  for  Girls;  Domestic  Economy;  Industrial  Art,  etc. 

In  the  task  of  establishing  the  Manual  Training  School  your  Directors  have  not 
felt  at  hberty  to  enter  into  any  new  or  imtried  experiments,  concerning  the  issue 
of  which  there  might  be  a  doubt.  They  have  endeavored  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  methods  of  the  most  successful  schools  already  established,  and  are  well 
assured  that  they  are  working  upon  a  system  that  has  yet  to  make  its  first  failure. 

To  Dr.  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  the  Saint  Louis  Manual  Training  School,  and  Mrs, 
Enuna  P.  Ewing,  dean  of  the  School  of  Domestic  Economy,  the  Directors  are 
deeply  indebted  for  much  valuable  aid  in  the  organization  of  this  school.  The  Di- 
rectors are  also  deeply  grateful  to  Colonel  Augustus  Jacobson,  Professor  Felix 
Adler,  Dr.  H.  A.  Belfield,  Hon.  Charles  H.  Ham  and  ex-President  Hayes,  for  the 
valuable  assistance  the  school  has  received  at  their  hands.  The  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  Professor  J.  W.  Dowd,  superintendent  of  PubUc  Schools  in  Toledo,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools,  has  been  invaluable  in  the  successful 
establishment  of  the  Manual  Training  School. 

September  1,  1885,  Mr.  Noah  W.  House  retired  from  this  board  in  order  to  accept 
a  position  as  instructor  in  the  Manual  Training  School,  where  he  has  rendered  most 
valuable  services. 

The  board  has  recognized  that  the  pupils  of  the  parochial  schools  are  entitled  to 
the  opportunities  of  the  Manual  Training  School,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  admission  of  such  pupils,  who  have  reached  the  equivalent  of  senior 
grammar  school  grade,  and  at  such  convenient  hours  as  to  enable  them  to  pursue 
their  mental  studies  in  their  respective  parochial  schools. 

Mr.  Bernard  Meihnk,  on  account  of  pressure  of  other  duties  and  iU  health,  was 
unable  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  board. 

THE  COST  OF  THE  NEW  BUILDING. 

The  amount  expended  upon  the  Manual  Training  School  building,  including  the 
underground  boiler  and  coal  rooms  placed  outside  of  the  main  building,  sewer  con- 
nections, grading,  walks,  steam  piping,  etc.,  has  been  $33,951.44. 
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On  the  16th  of  November,  1885,  the  Common  Council  issued  |30,000  University 
bonds,  nmning  for  a  term  of  ten  years  at  5  per  cent,  interest.  These  brought  a  pre- 
mium of  $873.14,  making  a  total  yield  of  $30,873.14. 

These  bonds  were  issued  in  anticipation  of  the  sale  of  so  much  of  the  tract  of  160 
acres  held  in  trust  as  shall  be  required  to  meet  this  issue.  The  sale  of  real  estate 
from  the  trust  estate  amounts  to  $13,180,  as  heretofore  stated. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  construction  of  the  building  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  school,  to  January  1,  1886,  have  been  as  follows: 

EECEIPTS. 

Real  estate,  proceeds  issue  of  $30,000  5  per  cent,  ten-year  bonds $20, 872. 14 

Real  estate,  proceeds  of  real  estate  sold $12, 180. 00 

Real  estate,  proceeds  of  rents 402. 00 

$13,583.00 

Less  mortgage  incumbrances 7, 934. 36 

Less  taxes,  assessments  and  insurance 901. 36 

8,835.73 

3,746,38 

Material  used  in  shop  collected  from  pupils 313. 30 

General  levy  city  dupUcate  for  1884 5, 930. 30 

Accounts  payable 1, 567. 18 

Total 33, 319. 24 

EXPENDITURES. 

Manual  Training  School  building 33, 951.44 

Tools  and  machinery 5,627. 35 

Current  expenses  from  September  1,  1884,  to  January  1,  1886,  including 

salaries  of  instructors 3, 465. 90 

Material  for  shop 313. 30 

Balance  unexpended  with  County  Treasurer 61. 25 

Total 38,319.34 

By  the  terms  of  the  trust  deed,  and  the  requirements  of  the  law  under  which  this 
school  is  organized,  tuition  is  free  to  all  residents  of  the  City  of  Toledo  at  the  time 
of  admission.  A  fee,  corresponding  to  the  charge  made  in  other  schools  of  like 
grade,  has  been  named  for  pupils  from  abroad  who  may  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  the  school.  The  course  of  instruction  adopted  for  the  pupUs 
of  the  Manual  Training  School  is  presented  herewith.  This  course  will  be  subject 
to  whatever  changes  experience  may  suggest.  A  competent  teacher  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Domestic  Economy  will  enter  upon  her  duties  September  1,  1886. 

WM.  H.  SCOTT,  President. 

A.  E.  MACOMBER,  Secretary. 

The  second  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1886,  is  given  in  full: 

SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  TOLEDO  UNTVEESITY. 

To  the  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Forbes,  Mayor,  and  the  Hon.  Common  Council  of  the  City 

of  Toledo: 

Gentlemen  :  In  their  first  annual  report,  presented  one  year  ago,  your  Directors 
were  enabled  to  announce  the  erection  of  a  suitable  buUding  for  the  Manual  Train- 
ing School  Department  and  the  equipment  of  several  rooms  with  adequate  tools  and 
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machinery  fgr  mstruction  in  wood- working.  Two  commodiois  and  well-lighted 
rooms  had  also  been  provided  for  instruction  in  free-hand,  mechanical  and  archi- 
tectural drawing. 

During  the  summer  of  1886  the  forging  shop  was  duly  equipped  with  the  most 
approved  appliances  for  practical  instruction  in  metal  working,  such  as  forging, 
welding,  tempering,  brazing  and  soldering,  and  classes  entered  upon  such  work  in 
the  Autumn  term  of  the  current  year. 

The  room  set  apart  for  iron  machine  work  will  be  equipped  during  the  summer 
of  1887.  This  b^g  done  tlie  Manual  Training  School  will  be  fm-nished  with  tools 
and  machinery  for  instruction  in  wood  and  iron  work  to  the  extent  now  contem- 
plated. 

PROVISION  FOR  THE  GIRLS. 

Since  the  last  report  the  Department  of  Domestic  Economy  has  received  the  earn- 
est attention  of  your  Directors. 

It  became  apparent  that  not  only  abstract  justice  butanenUghtened  public  senti- 
ment demanded  that  the  opportunities  for  industrial  instruction  for  girls  sliould  be 
as  ample  and  complete  as  that  contemplated  for  boys. 

While  the  work  of  this  department  was  not  wholly  without  precedent,  yet  your 
Directors  deemed  it  wise  to  call  to  their  aid  an  Advisory  Council  of  ladies  to  assist 
in  maturing  the  general  plan  and  details  of  such  instruction,  and  the  advice  and 
direction  of  such  council  has  been  of  value  in  the  organization  of  this  department. 

Two  large  and  weU-hghted  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  new  building  have 
been  set  apart  for  this  work,  one  of  which  has  been  furnished  with  all  needed  ap- 
pliances for  practical  instruction  in  cookery. 

A  skillful  teacher,  Miss  N.  E.  Rawson,  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Ewing  of  the  Iowa  State 
College,  has  been  secured,  and  instruction  in  cookery  is  now  furnished  to  large  and 
enthusiastic  classes. 

The  Department  of  Domestic  Eeconomy  has  been  received  with  great  favor  and 
support  and  promises  to  meet  the  full  expectations  of  those  who  most  warmly  en- 
couraged its  establishment.  The  instruction  in  cookery  has  proved  of  great  practi- 
cal value.  Next  school  year  instruction  wiU  be  furnished  in  cutting  and  garment 
making. 

EVENING  DRAWING  CLASSES. 

Your  Directors  imderstand  tliat  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council  that  the  advantages  of  this  school  shall  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
youth  of  the  city  so  far  as  they  shall  evince  a  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  such  op- 
portunity. In  view  of  the  great  advantage  that  wiU  accrue  to  a  large  nmnber  of 
young  mechanics  and  others  who  have  employment  dm-ing  the  day,  from  insti-uction 
in  free-hand,  mechanical  and  architectural  dl^wingj  it  has  been  determined  to  fur- 
nish such  instruction  in  evening  classes  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  to  this  end 
classes  were  organized  last  November. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  from  the  outset  evinced  the  warmest  sympathy  with 
this  movement  and  have  in  every  possible  way  extended  their  aid  and  co-operation. 
Tlie  very  satisfactory  progress  akeady  made  in  the  growth  of  the  Manual  Training 
School  has  been  in  a  large  measure  the  result  of  such  aid  and  co-operation.  To 
round  out  and  make  more  complete  the  course  of  instruction  furnished  by  the  Even- 
ing School,  the  Board  of  Education  has  maintained  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
geometry,  grammar,  etc. 

Through  the  joint  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  University  Board,  it 
may  confidently  be  expected  that  evening  classes  will  hereafter  be  maintained  each 
year  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months. 

Instruction  wiU  be  furnished  in  aU  the  branches  and  departments  of  the  day  schools 
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so  far  as  a  demand  shall  be  made  to  appear.  Thus  far  the  evening  classes  have  de- 
voted themselves  mainly  to  drawing  and  mathematics. 

From  the  property  held  in  trust  for  the  promotion  of  the  Manual  Training  School, 
there  has  been  sold  during  the  past  year  the  lot  and  building  on  the  comer  of  Adams 
and  Tenth  streets,  known  as  the  church  property,  to  the  Central  Congregational 
Society  for  the  sum  of  $8,000.  The  proceeds  of  such  sale  have  been  applied  to  the 
further  equipment  and  completion  of  the  Manual  Training  School  building. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  tliis  Board  for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1887, 
have  been  as  follows  : 

RECEIPTS  FOR  1886. 

Real  estate: 

Proceeds  of  real  estate  sold ...T |8,000.00 

Proceeds  of  rent 281. 00 

8,381.00 
Less  tax  and  sidewalk  improvement 95. 84 

8, 185. 16 

Material  used  in  shop — collected  from  pupils. 634. 57 

General  levy  city  dupUcate  for  1886 6, 266. 42 

Accounts  payable 66. 824 

15,552.97 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  1886. 

Manual  Trainmg  School  building 2, 986.97 

Tools  and  machinery 5, 677. 89 

Current  expenses: 

Including  salaries  of  instructors 5, 148. 49 

Materials  for  shop 634. 57 

Interest  account 968. 20 

County  Treasurer — Balance  xmexpended  in  excess  of  1885. . . ; 136. 85 

15,553.97 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  attendance  upon  the  Manual  Training  School  is  optional,  yet  the  day  classes 
now  number  150;  and  the  evening  classes  50;  and  in  addition  a  number  of  post 
graduates  of  the  High  School  ai-e  availing  themselves  of  the  instruction  furnished 
in  the  Department  of  Domestic  Economy. 

The  interest  in  the  work  of  this  school  continues  to  increase,  and  it  is  believed 
that  each  year  the  classes  will  increase  in  numbers. 

INTEREST  SHOWN  BY  OTHER  COMMUNITIES. 

Other  communities  have  been  watching  the  example  of  Toledo  with  great  inter- 
est. The  letters  of  inquiry  and  personal  visits  from  all  sections  of  the  country  in- 
dicate the  widespread  interest  in  the  Manual  Training  School  movement.  This  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  attention  which  this  topic  has  received  in  the  leading 
magazines  and  newspapere  during  the  past  year.  Many  of  our  most  conservative 
thinkers  regard  this  practical  instruction  f  m-nished  to  all  the  children  of  the  State 
and  within  the  reach  of  all,  as  one  of  the  most  promising  factors  in  the  solution  of 
social  problems. 

Since  our  last  report  Manual  Training  Schools  have  been  established  in  Cleveland 
and  Cincinnati  and  a  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  incorporate  the  Cleveland  Man- 
ual Training  School  into  the  public  school  system,  legislative  authority  liaving  been 
obtained  this  winter  for  that.purpose.  ■_ 
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It  is  stated  upon  reliable  authority  that  if  every  High  School  in  the  United  Statea 
possessed  a  fully  equipped  Manual  Training  Department  with  adequate  instruc- 
tion for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  each,  yet  even  then  this  country  would  fall 
below  Germany  in  the  attention  given  to  this  line  of  instruction. 
\^  The  city  of  Toledo  is  to  be  congratulated  in  having  been  among  the  earliest  to 
enter  upon  this  important  work,  and  perhaps  is  absolutely  the  pioneer  city  in  bring- 
ing manual  training  under  the  wing  of  the  free  common  school  system. 

WM.  H.  SCOTT, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
A.  E.  MACOMBER, 

Secretary. 

OEGANIZATION  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  this  important  edu- 
cational undertaking  having  already  been  given  at  length,  the  ac- 
count of  the  school  and  the  details  of  its  courses  of  instruction  as 
contained  in  the  report  for  the  year  18S6  will  now  be  given.  The 
differences  between  the  courses  of  study  as  given  in  the  two  reports 
are  slight — what  was  called  "  Laboratory"  work,  in  the  first  report, 
is  now  called  "Shop"  work.  In  the  first  report  credit  is  given  to 
Professor  Woodward,  of  Saint  Louis,  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
course  in  Manual  Training,  and  to  Miss  Emma  P.  Ewing,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Domestic  Economy  in  Iowa  State  College,  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  course  in  Domestic  Economy. 

In  the  list  of  the  City  Board  of  Education  the  name  of  Dr.  S.  H. 
Bergen,  who  was  a  member  in  1885,  gives  place  to  that  of  H.  D. 
Pierce  in  1886.  In  the  list  of  Directors  of  the  University  the  name 
of  H.  S.  Walbridge,  in  1885,  gives  place  to  that  of  Theodore  J.  Brown 
in  1886j  otherwise  the  membership  of  these  two  bodies  remains  the 
same. 

The  Toledo  Manual  Tbaininq  School  (maintained  under  the  joint  control 
OF  THE  Toledo  Board  of  Education  and  the  Directors  op  the  Toledo 
■University). 

TOLEDO  board  OF  EDUCATION. 


John  C  Rike,  President; 
Charles  Zirwas, 
Dr.  JoAB  Squire, 
Frank  p.  Tanner, 


Franklin  Hubbard, 
Dr.  C.  H.  Reed, 
H.  D.  Pierce, 
Rynehold  Opitz. 


DIRECTORS  OF  TOLEDO  UNIVERSITY. 


William  H.  Scott,  President; 
Hon.  GuiDO  Marx, 
Frank  J.  Scott, 
Albert  E.  MaComber, 
M.  D.  Carrington, 
Daniel  J.  O'Hara, 


Hon.  Henry  Kahlo, 

WlIiLIAM  G.  HaGENBERG, 

Maurice  A.  Scott, 
Theodore  J.  Brown, 
Daniel  C.  Shaw, 
Dr.  Samuel  F.  Forbes,  Mayor. 
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TOLEDO   MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Instruction  in  shop  work  and  in  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  is  furnished 
by  the  University  Board,  while  the  intellectual  studies,  which  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  development  of  manual  training,  are  furnished  in  the  PubUc  Schools,  in 
the  prescribed  Grammar  and  High  School  Course. 

The  practical  eflEect  of  the  united  action  of  these  two  Boards,  is  to  so  enlarge  the 
scope  of  public  instruction  in  Toledo,  as  represented  by  the  Grammar  and  High 
Schools,  as  to  include  instruction  in  the  practical  arts,  domestic  economy,  together 
with  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing.  The  course,  including  this  instruction, 
wUI  be  known  as  the  Manual  Training  School  Course. 

THE  OKIGIN  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  object  of  the  Manual  Training  School  is  to  furnish  instruction  and  practice 
in  the  use  of  tools,  with  such  instruction  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  mathe- 
matics, drawing,  and  the  English  branches  of  a  high  school  course.  The  tool  in- 
struction as  at  present  contemplated  will  include  carpentry,  wood  turning,  pattern 
making,  iron  chipping  and  filing,  forge  ^rork,  brazing  and  soldering,  the  use  of 
machine  shop  tools,  and  such  other  instruction  of  a  Kimilar  character  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable  to  add  to  the  foregoing  from  time  to  time. 

The  Manual  Training  School  clearly  recognizes  the  pre-eminent  value  and  necessity 
of  intellectual  development  and  discipline.  This  school  exacts  close  and  thoughtful 
study  with  book  as  well  as  with  tools.  "  It  proposes,  by  lengthening  the  usual  school 
day  a  fuU  hour,  and  by  abridging  somewhat  the  number  of  daily  recitations,  to 
find  time  for  drawing  and  tool  work,  and  domestic  economy,  and  thus  to  seciu'e  a 
more  hberal,  intellectual  and  physical  development — a  more  symmetrical  education. 

It  is  believed  that,  to  all  students,  without  regard  to  plans  for  the  future,  the  value 
of  the  training  which  can  be  got  in  shop  work,  spending  only  eight  or  ten  hours 
per  week,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  justify  the  expense  of  materials,  tools  and 
teachers. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATURAL  APTITUDES. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  stud^its  who  have  sx)eciEil  aptitudes  in  certain  di- 
rections find  great  difficulty  in  mastering  subjects  in  other  directions.  In  such 
cases  it  is  often  the  best  course  to  yield  to  natural  tastes  and  to  assist  the  student  in 
finding  his  proper  sphere  of  work  and  study.  A  decided  aptitude  for  handicraft  is 
not  unfrequently  coupled  with  a  strong  aversion  to  and  unfitness  for  abstract  and 
theoretical  investigations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  such  cases,  more  time 
should  be  spent  in  the  shop,  and  less  in  the  recitation  and  lecture  room.  On  the 
other  hand,  great  facility  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of  language  is  often  accom- 
panied by  a  great  lack  of  either  mechanical  interest  or  power.  When  such  a  bias 
is  discovered  the  pupil  should  iinquestionably  be  sent  to  the  grammar  and  dictionary 
rather  than  to  the  laboratory  or  draughting  room.  It  is  confidentiy  believed  that 
the  developments  of  this  school  will  prevent  those  serious  errore  in  the  choice  of  a 
vocation  which  often  prove  so  fatal  to  the  fondest  hopes. 

One  great  object  of  the  school  is  to  foster  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  value  and 
dignity  of  intelligent  manual  labor.  A  boy  who  sees  nothing  in  manual  labor  but 
dull,  brute  force,  despises  both  the  labor  and  the  laborer.  "With  the  acquisition  of 
skill  in  himself,  comes  the  willingness  to  recognize  skUl  in  his  fellows.  When  once 
he  appreciates  skill  in  handicraft,  he  honors  the  workman. 

In  a  Manual  Training  School  tool  work  never  descends  into  drudgery;  the  tasks 
are  not  long,  nor  are  they  unnecessarily  repeated.  Whatever  may  be  the  social 
standing  or  influence  of  the  parents,  the  children  go  together  to  the  same  work,  and 
are  tested  physically  as  weU  as  intellectually,  by  the  same  standards.  The  result 
will  be  a  truer  estimate  of  laboring  and  mauuf  a^turing  people,  and  a  sounder  judg- 
ment on  all  social  problems. 
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It  is  not  assumed  that  every  pupil  who  enters  this  school  is  to  be  a  mechanic. 
Some  will  find  that  they  have  no  taste  for  manual  arts,  and  will  turn  into  other 
paths — law,  medicine,  or  literature.  Some  who  develop  both  natural  skill  and 
strong  intellectual  powers  will  push  on  to  a  Polytechnic  School  into  the  higher 
realms  of  professional  life,  as  engineers  or  scientists.  Others  will  find  their  great- 
est usefulness  as  well  as  highest  happiness  in  some  branch  of  mechanical  work  into 
which  they  will  readily  step  when  they  leave  school.  All  will  gain  intellectually 
,  by  their  experience  in  contact  with  things.  The  grand  result  will  be  an  increasing 
interest  in  manufacturing  pursuits,  more  intelligent  mechanics,  more  successful 
manufacturers,  better  lawyers,  more  skillful  physicians,  more  useful  citizens. 

SPECIAL  TRADES  ARE  NOT  TAUGHT. 

All  the  shop-work  is  disciplinary;  special  trades  wUl  not  be  taught,  nor  will  ar- 
ticles be  manufactured  for  sa^e. '  "It  is  the  trained  mind  and  hand  that  is  put  upon 
the  market." 

The  scope  of  a  single  trade  is  too  narrow  for  educational  purposes.  Manual  educa- 
tion should  be  as  broad  and  liberal  as  intellectual.  A  shop  which  manufactures  for 
the  market,  and  expects  a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  its  products,  is  necessarily  con- 
fined to  salable  work,  and  a  systematic  and  progressive  series  of  lessons  is  impossi- 
ble, except  at  great  cost.  If  the  object  of  the  shop  is  education,  a  student  should 
be  allowed  to  discontinue  any  task  or  process  the  moment  he  has  learned  to  do  it 
well.  If  the  shop  were  intended  to  make  money,  the  students  would  be  kept  at 
work  on  what  they  could  do  best,  at  the  expense  of  breadth  and  versatility. 

In  manual  education,  the  desired  end  is  the  acquirement  of  skiU  in  the  use  of 
'  tools  and  materials,  and  not  the  production  of  specific  articles;  hence  we  abstract 
all  the  mechanical  processes  and  manual  arts  and  typical  tools  of  the  trades  and 
occupations  of  men,  arrange  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  the  same,  and 
then  incorporate  it  in  our  system  of  education.  Thus,  without  teaching  any  one 
trade,  we  teach  the  essential  mechanical  principles  of  all. 

THE  COMBINED  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Covers  four  years,  and  the  school  time  of  the  pupil  is  about  equally  divided  between 
mental  and  manual  exercises.  One  hour  per  day  is  given  to  drawing,  and  two 
hours  to  shop-work. 

The  course  of  study  will  embrace  five  parallel  lines— three  intellectual  and  two 
manual,  as  follows: 

First.  A  course  of  pure  Mathematics,  including  Arithmetic,  Algetira,  Geometry, 
and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Second.  A  course  in  Science  and  Applied  Mathematics,  including  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  Mensuration,  and  Book-keeping. 

Third.  A  course  in  Language  and  Literature,  including  English  Grammar,  Spell- 
ing, Composition,  Literature,  History,  and  the  elements  of  PoUtical  Science  and 
Economy. 

Fourth.  A  course  in  Penmanship,  Free-hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Fifth.  (1.)  A  com:se  of  Tool  instruction,  including  Carpentry,  Wood  Turning, 
Forging,  Soldering,  and  Bench  and  Machine  Work  in  Iron.  (3.)  Instruction  in  Do- 
mestic Economy,  including  Cookery,  Garment  Cutting  and  Making,  Clay  Modeling, 
Wood  Carving,  etc. 

Students  have  no  option  or  election  as  to  particular  studies;  each  must  conform 
to  the  course  as  laid  down,  and  take  every  branch  in  its  order. 

The  arrangement  of  studies  and  shop-work  by  years  is  substantially  as  follows, 
eubject.to  such  changes  as  experience  may  dictate; 
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Course  of  Combined  Study  and  Training  for  Boys. 

Senior  Grammar  School ; 

(1)  Mathematics. — Arithmetic. 
(3)  Science.— Physical  Geography. 

(3)  iangrMagre.— Grammar,  Spelling,  Writing,  English  Composition, 

Manual  Training  School : 

(4)  Drawing.— Free  Hand  and  Mechanical  Lettering. 

(5)  /Sftopioorfc.- Carpentry,  Joining,  Jig  Sawing.    Proper  care  and  use  of  tools. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Junior  High  School,  Manual  Training  School : 
(1)  Jfai/iemaWcs.— Algebra,  Arithmetic. 
(3)  Science. — Physiology  and  Botany. 

(3)  iangfitag'e. —Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Writing. 

(4)  Drawing. — Free  Hand  and  Mechanical.    Designs  for  Wood  Carving. 

(5)  /Sfcopworfc.— Wood  Turning,  Pattern  Making,  Wood  Carving,  Clay  Modeling. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Middle  High  School : 

(1)  Mathematics. — Geometry,  Arithmetic  Reviewed. 
(3)  Science. — Physics. 

(3)  Language. — English  Composition,  History. 

Manual  Training  School : 

(4)  Drawing. — Free  Hand  and  Architectural,  Designing  from  Plant  and  Leaf 

Forms. 

(5)  Shopwork. — Forging,Welding,  Tempering,  Brazing,  and  Soldering,  Moulding 

and  Casting. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Senior  High  School : 

(1)  Mathematics. — Plane  Trigonometry,  Mechanics. 

(8)  Science. — Chemistry,  Book-keeping,  Ethics ;  Rights  and  Duties ;  Laws  of 
Right  Conduct. 

(3)  Language. — Political  Economy,  EngUsh  Literature  and  Composition. 

Manual  Training  School : 

(4)  Drawing. — Machine  and  Architectural  Details,  Decorative  Designing. 

(5)  Machine  Shopwork. — Chpping,  Filing,  Turning,  Drilling,  Planing,  etc. ,  Study 

of  Machinery,  Care  of  Steam  Engine  and  Boilers,  Study  of  Electrical 
Machinery  and  Gas  Engines. 

ELECTIVBS. 

In  the  first  year  German  may  be  taken  in  place  of  Physical  Geography ;  in  the 
second  year  in  the  place  of  Rhetoric  or  Physiology ;  in  the  third  year  in  the  place 
of  History ;  in  the  fourth  year  in  the  place  of  English  Literature. 

Instruction  in  Mechanical  Drawing  will  be  somewhat  abridged  for  pupils  who 
may  prefer  a  wider  range  in  free-hand  and  decorative  work. 

Instruction  will  be  given  each  year  in  the  properties  of  the  materials— wood,  iron, 
brass,  etc. — used  that  year. 

Throughout  the  course,  forty-flve  minutes  per  day  will  be  given  to  drawing,  and 
ninety  minutes  per  day  to  shop-work.  The  remainder  of  the  school-day  will  be  de- 
voted to  study  and  recitation.  Each  pupil  must  recite  daily  three  lessons,  which 
must  mainly  be  learned  at  home.    It  is  expected  that  the  scholarship  of  the  pupils 
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shall  be  fully  equal  to  the  best  high  school  standards.  A  diploma  will  be  given  on 
graduation,  by  the  University  Directors,  in  addition  to  the  regular  diploma  for 
High  School  work. 

Latin,  French  and  German  are  optional  studies. 

The  original  purpose  was  to  limit  the  Manual  Training  School  course  to  three 
years  and  to  make  such  period  conform  to  the  three  High  School  years.  Experi- 
ence has  shown,  however,  that  manual  instruction  is  equally  valuable  to  boys  of 
the  Grammar  School  grade,  and  therefore  the  course  has  now  been  arranged  to  in- 
clude the  Senior  Grammar  School  year.  But  the  time  required  of  such  pupils  in 
the  work-shops  will  be  somewhat  abridged. 

Ambitious  boys,  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the  High  School,  will  be 
admitted  to  the  work  of  the  second  year,  provided  they  signify  a  purpose  to  com- 
plete the  course  and  are  willing  to  devote  some  extra  time  to  laboratory  work  to 
cover  the  exercises  of  the  first  year. 

DRAWING. 

The  course  in  drawing  embrace  three  general  divisions: 

(1)  Free-hand  Drawing,  designed  to  educate  the  sense  of  form  and  proportion;  to 
teach  the  eye  to  observe  accurately,  and  to  train  the  hand  to  rapidly  delineate  the 
forms  either  of  existing  objects  or  of  ideals  in  the  mind. 

(2;  Mechanical  Drawing,  including  the  use  of  instruments;  geometric  construc- 
tion; the  arrangements  of  projections,  elevations,  plans,  and  sections;  also  the  va- 
rious methods  of  producing  shades  and  shadows  with  pen  or  brush. 

(3)  Technical  Drawing  or  Draughting,  illustrating  conventional  colors  and  signs; 
systems  of  architectural  or  shop  drawing;  and  at  the  same  time  familiarizing  the 
pupU  with  the  proportions  and  details  of  various  classes  of  machines  and  structures. 

And  as  at  present  arranged  will  comprise  the  following: 

First  Year. — Principles  of  Projection  Drawing;  Free  Hand  Elevation,  Plans  and 
Sections  of  various  objects;  The  use  of  drawing  tools,  including  practice  in  pen  lin- 
ing, etc. ;  Working  drawings  to  scale,  including  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  de- 
tails of  various  machines  and  parts  of  machines;  Lettering;  Free-hand  perspective 
in  outline  from  objects.  "  ' 

Second  Fear.— Geometrical  Construction;  Problems  in  oblique  orthographic  pro- 
jection; Water  coloring  in  flat  washes;  Development  of  surfaces  as  applied  to  sheet 
metal  pattern  work;  Isometric  projection;  Free-hand  perspective  in  light  and  shade 
from  objects. 

Third  Fear.— Pen  line  shading;  Projection  of  shadows;  Mechanical  perspective; 
Architectural  working  drawings,  including  plans,  elevations,  sections  perspective, 
and  details  of  buildings  and  building  construction;  Free-hand  drawing  as  applied 
to  architectural  ornamentation  and  enrichment. 

Fourth  Feor.— Water  color  shading;  Machine  design  and  construction;  Machine 
drawing,  including  the  laying  out  of  trains  of  gearing,  etc.;  Gteometrical  ornamen- 
tation, and  the  elements  of  decorative  art  work;  Free-hand  drawing  from  casts; 
Pen  sketching. 

DETAILS  OP  SHOP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  shop  instruction  is  given  similarly  to  laboratory  lectures.  The  instructor  at 
the  bench,  machinery,  or  anvil,  executes  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  class  the  day's 
lesson,  giving  all  needed  information,  and  at  times  using  the  blackboard.  When 
necessary  the  pupils  make  notes  and  sketches  (working  drawings),  and  questions 
are  asked  and  answered,  that  all  obscurities  may  be  removed.  The  class  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  execution  of  the  task,  leaving  the  instructor  to  give  additional  help  to 
guch  as  need  it.    At  a  specified  time  the  lesson  ceas?s,  and  the  work  is  brought  in, 
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commented  on,  and  marked.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  work  assigned  should  be 
finished;  the  essential  thing  is  that  it  should  be  well  begun  and  carried  on  with  reso- 
lute speed  and  accuracy. 

THE  SMALL  AMOUNT  OP  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

The  time  spent  in  shop-work  has  never  exceeded  one  and  a  half  hours  per  day, 
unless  the  boys  have  vohmtarily  remained  after  hours  for  additional  practice. 
Moreover,  from  these  two  hours  should  be  subtracted  fully  ten  minutes  for  wash- 
ing, dressing,  etc.  A  week,  therefore,  represents  less  than  eight  hours  of  actual 
work  in  a  shop.  Hence,  in  placing  a  value  upon  the  time  spent,  as  men  count 
time,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  "  day's  work"  is  aU  the  boys  have  per  week. 
For  carpentry  and  wood  turning  they  have  three  hundred  hours,  or  thirty  days  in  , 
all;  in  forging,  moulding,  brazing,  and  soldering,  during  the  second  year,  three 
hundred  hours.  While  this  time  is  ample  to  furnish  an  intelligent  idea  of  tools 
and  their  uses,  of  the  laws  of  mechanism,  of  the  properties  of  wood,  iron,  steel, 
and  brass,  and  the  meaning  and  force  of  mechanical  words  and  technical  terms,  yet 
it  is  not  so  great  as  to  exhaust  the  boy  physically  or  to  be  incompatible  with  a  high 
degree  of  proficiency  in  his  purely  intellectual  studies. 

The  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  students  have  been  developed  to  a  most  gratifying 
extent,  extending  into  all  the  departments  of  work.  The  variety  offered  by  the 
daily  progi-am  has  had  the  moral  and  intellectual  effect  expected,  and  an  unusual 
degree  of  sober  earnestness  has  been  shown.  The  wholesome  moral  effect  of  a 
course  of  training  which  interests  and  stimulates  the  ardor  of  the  student  is  most 
marked.  Parents  observe  the  beneficial  influence  of  occupation.  The  suggestions 
of  the  day  fill  the  mind  with  healthy  thoughts  and  appetites  during  the  leisure 
hours.  Success  in  drawing  or  work-shop  has  often  had  the  effect  of  arousing  the 
ambition  in  mathematics  and  history,  and  vice  versa.  Gradually  the  students  ac- 
quire two  most  valuable  habits  which  are  certain  to  influence  their  whole  lives, 
namely:  precision  and  method. 

The  habit  of  working  from  drawings  and  to  nice  measurements  has  given  the 
students  a  confidence  in  themselves  altogether  new.  This  is  shown  in  the  readiness 
with  which  they  undertake  the  execution  of  smaU  commissions  in  behalf  of  the 
schools  and  the  handiness  which  they  display  at  home. 

From  the  testimony  of  parents,  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  effect  of  the  , 
school  is  exceedingly  satisfactory. 

Course  op  Combined  Study  and  Training  for  Girls.— Domestic  Economy  De- 
partment. 

FIRST  year. 

Senior  Grammar  School: 

(1)  Mathematics. — Arithmetic. 

(8)  Science. — Physical  Geography.  • 

(3)  Language. — Grammar,  Spelling,  Writing,  English  Composition. 
Manual  Training  School: 

(4)  Drawing. — Fi-ee  Hand  and  Mechanical,  Lettering. 

(5)  Domestic  Economy.— light  Carpentry,  Wood  Carving,  Care  and  use  of  tools, 

SECOND  year. 

Junior  High  School: 

(1)  Mathematics. — Algebra,  Arithmetic. 

(8)  Science. — Physiology  and  Botany. 

(3)  iangfttaffe.— Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Writing. 
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Manual  Training  School: 

(4)  DratOTngi.— Free  Hand  and  Mechanical,  Designs  for  Wood  Carving. 

(5)  Domestic  Economy.— Claj  Modeling,  Wood  Turning,  Introduction  to  course 

in  Cpoking,  or  Garment  Cutting  and  Making. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Middle  High  School: 

(1)  Mathematics. — Geometry,  Arithmetic  Reviewect. 
(3)  Science. — Physics. 

(3)  iansfuagre.— English,  Composition,  History. 

Manual  Training  School: 

(4)  Drdiving.— Free  Hand  and  Architectural,  Designing  from  Plant  and  Leaf 

Forms. 

(5)  Domestic  £coJiomj/.— Instruction  in  preparing  and  cooking  food,  Purchasing 

household  supplies,  Cai'e  of  the  sick,  etc. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Senior  High  School: 

(1)  Mathematics.— Plane  Trigonometry,  Mechanics. 

(3)  Science.— Chemistry,  Book-keeping,  Ethics;  Bights  and  Duties,  Laws  of  Right 
Conduct. 

(3)  Z^mgrMagre. -^Political  Economy,  English  Literature  and  Composition. 

Manual  Training  School: 

(4)  Dratjjinsf.— Machine  and  Architectural  Details,  Decorative  Designing. 

(5)  Domestic  Economy.— Cvi^xa%,  Making  and  Fitting  of  Garments,  Household 

Decorations,  Typewriting,  etc. 

DESIGN  OF  THIS  J30UKSE. 

The  above  course  in  Domestic  Economy  is  arranged  with  special  reference  to 
giving  young  women  such  a  Uberal  and  practical  education  as  will  inspire  them 
with  a  belief  in  the  dignity  and  nobleness  of  an  earnest  womanhood,  and  incite 
them  to  a  faithful  performance  of  the  every-day  duties  of  life;  it  is  Ijased  upon  the 
assumption  that  a  pleasant  home  is  an  essential  element  of  broad  culture,  and  one 
of  the  surest  safeguards  of  morality  and  virtue. 

The  design  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  thorough  instructions  in  applied  house- 
keeping, and  the  sciences  relating  thereto,  and  students  will  receive  practical  drill 
in  all  branches  of  housework;  in  the  purchase  and  care  of  family  supplies,  and  in 
general  household  managernent;  but  wiU  not  be  expected  to  perform  more  labor 
than  is  actually  necessary  for  the  desired  instruction. 

In  cookery  practical  instructions  will  be  given  in  the  means  employed  in  boiling, 
broUing,  baking,  frying,  and  mixing,  as  follows: 

Boiling. — Practical  illustrations  of  boiling  and  steaming,  and  treatment  of  vege- 
tables, meats,  flsh  and  cereal,  soup-making,  etc. 

Broiling. — Lessons  and  practice  in:  meat,  chicken,  flsh,  oysters,  etc. 

Bread  making. — Chemical  and  mechanical  action  of  materials  used.  Manipula- 
tions in  bread  making  in  its  various  departments.     Yeasts,  and  their  substitutes. 

Baking. — Heat  in  its  action  on  different  materials  in  the  process  of  baking.  Prac- 
tical experiments  in  baking  bread,  pastry,  puddings,  cake,  meats,  flsh,  etc. 

Frying. — Chemical  and  mechanical  principles  involved  and  illustrated  in  the  fry- 
ing of  vegetables,  meats,  flsh,  oysters,  etc. 

Mixing. — The  art  of  making  combinations,  as  in  soups,  salads,  puddings,  pies, 
cakes,  sauces,  dressings,  flavorings,  condiments,  etc. 

Marketing  and  Economy,  etc. — The  selection  and  purchase  of  household  supplies. 
General  instructions  in  systematizing  and  economizing  household  work  and  ex- 
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penses.  The  anatomy  of  animals  used  as  food,  and  how  to  choose  and  use  the  sev- 
eral parts.  Lessons  on  the  qualities  of  water  and  steam;  the  construction  of  stoves 
and  ranges;  the  properties  of  diiferent  fuels. 

J%e  Textile  Fabric  Work*  will  cover  instruction  as  follows: 

Plain  Semng.— Seams  of  all  kinds,  over  casting,  plain  and  French  fell,  button 
holes,  patching  and  darning,  gathering  and  placing  same  on  a  band. 

Plain  Sewing.— On  the  machine,  seams,  hems,  gathering,  tucks. 

Measuring. 

Drafting  Patterns. 

Gutting. — Pitting  and  making  dresses  and  undergarments. 

Millinery. — The  economical  and  tasteful  use  of  material,  etc. 

•  EXPENSES. 

For  the  residents  of  Toledo  instruction  in  the  Manual  Training  School  is  free  like 
the  other  schools;  a  small  charge  for  material  only  being  made  as  follows:  The 
first  year  $6;  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  $9  each;  payable  one-third  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall,  winter  and  .spring  terms. 

For  non-residents  of  Toledo,  tuition  is  payable  as  follows: 

First  year  $45;  second  year  $60;  third  year  $75;  fourth  year  $90;  payable  as 
above. 

Pupils  must  furnish  their  own  drawing  instruments,  drawing  boards,  aprons  and 
overalls.  These  cost  about  $6  for  the  first  year  and  about  $4  each  for  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  years. 

Board  and  lodging  may  be  obtained  within  easy  walk  from  the  school  for  from 
$4  to  $6  per  week.  The  Superintendent  will  assist  non-resident  pupils  in  obtaining 
homes. 

There  is  no  opportunity  in  this  school  for  a  pupil  to  pay  his  way  by  his  labor. 

Pupils  are  expected  to  be  earnest,  faithful,  truthful,  and  polite.  Every  one  is 
expected  to  do  his  best,  promptly  and  cheerfuUy,  under  all  circumstances.  The 
work  of  the  school  is  supposed  to  stand  first  in  importance,  and  parents  should  not 
allow  trifles  to  interfere  with  it.  Pupils  who  fail  to  make  good  progress  in  their 
work,  after  reasonable -trial,  wiU  be  required  to  withdraw. 

Absences  and  irregularities  of  all  kinds  are  reported  to  parents.  Regular  reports 
of  the  standing  of  pupils  in  each  exercise  of  their  class  are  made  to  parents  every 
eight  weeks. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent,  graduates  of  the  Manual  Train- 
ing School  will  be  admitted  without  examination  and  .free  of  condition  to  the  School 
of  Mechanics  and  Engineering  of  Michigan  University,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  Sib- 
ley College,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York;  School  of  Mechanics  and  En- 
gineering, Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Pupils  of  the  Toledo  Public  Schools  are  entitled  to  enter  the  Manual  Training  De- 
partment when  they  reach  the  Senior  Grammar,  or  Junior  High  School  grades. 

Pupils  of  private  or  parochial  schools  are  entitled  to  enter  if  they  are  qualified 
for,  and  pursue  a  course  of  study  corresponding  in  grade  to  that  taken  by  the  reg- 
ular pupils  in  the  Senior  Grammar  and  High  School  grades. 

Youths  who  have  the  same  qualifications,  but  who  are  not  pupils  of  any  school, 
may  enter  the  classes  provided  they  can  pass  the  required  examination  and  main- 
tain thereafter  a  satisfactory  progress  in  the  intellectual  studies  required  of  other 
pupils. 

*This  addition  to  the  programme  is  given  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Publip 
Schools  of  Toledo  for  the  year  endiog  August  31, 1887, 
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Ail  examination  of  all  pupils  applying  to  enter  the  Manual  Training  course  (ex- 
cept those  who  enter  through  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools),  will  be  held  in  the 
room  of  thesphool  building  on  the  last  Monday  in  June,  1886,  beginning  at  9  o'clock 
a.  m.  A  second  examination  of  applicants  will  be  held  at  the  same  hour  on  the 
first  Friday  in  September,  1887,  Candidates  are  strongly  advised  to  take  the  June 
examination  to  learn  in  what  studies  they  may  be  deflcieiit,  so  as  to  study  diu-ing 
the  summer  months  and  thus  be  prepared  to  pass  at  the  September  examination. 

No  pupils  are  admitted  under  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Applicants  must  pass  a  good  examination  in  the  following  studies: 

(1)'  In  spelling,  writing  and  punctuation,  penmanship  and  the  use  of  capitals,  in 
Grammar  to  Syntax,  and  in  correct  forms  of  expression  in  writing. 

(3)  In  Arithmetic  to  Equation  of  Payments;  tables  of  wSignfe  and  measures  ancf" 
their  uses. 

(3)  Common  school  Geography. 

(4)  The  History  of  the  United  States. 

HOW  THE  USE  OP  TOOLS  IS  TAUGHT. 

The  tools  of  a  shop  are  not  given  out  all  at  once;  they  are  issued  as  they  are  needed, 
and,  as  a  rule,  to  all  the  members  of  the  class  alike. 

•  I. — Carpentry. 

In  carpenter  work  the  tools  used  are:  the  cross-cut,  tenon,  and  rip  saws,  steel 
square,  tri-square,  level,  and  gauge,  hammei-,  mallet,  rule,  and  dividers,  oil  stones 
and  slips.  And  among  edge  tools:  the  jack  and  smoothing  planes,  chisels  and 
gouges.  Braces  and  bits,  jointer  planes,  compass  saws,  hatchets  and  other  tools 
are  kept  in  the  shop  tool  closet  to  be  used  as  needed. 

The  saw  and  the  plane  with  the  square  and  gouge  are  the  foundation  tools,  and 
to  drill  the  pupils  in  their  use  numerous  lessons  are  given,  varied  only  enough  to 
avoid  monotony.  The  pupU  being  able  to  plane  a  piece  fairly  well  and  to  keep  to 
the  Une  in  sawing,  t'he  first  and  most  important  step  is  to  learn  to  "  lay  out "  his 
piece  properly.  This  requires  great  care,  attention  to  details,  and  precision.  Self- 
taught  workmen  are  always  lacking  here.  The  next  step  is  to  teach  him  the  use  of 
the  chisel  in  producing  simple  joints  of  various  kinds.  Tlie  particular  shapes  are  . 
given  with  tlxe  intent  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  customary  styles  and  methods 
of  construction. 

Previous  to  the  execution  of  a  lesson  in  wood  each  pupil  is  required  to  make  a 
working  .drawing  of  the  same  in  his  book,  inserting  aU  necessary  dimensions  in  fig- 
ures. 

The  different  sizes  of  the  same  tool,  a  ^lisel  for  instance,  require  different  care 
and  methods  of  handling;  and  the  means  of  overcoming  irregularities  and  defects 
in  material  forms  another  chapter  in  the  instruction  to  be  given. 

With  the  introduction  of  each  tool  the  pupils  are  taught  how  to  keep  the  same  in 
order.  They  are  taught  that  sharp  tools  are  absolutely  necessary  to  good  work. 
They  are  also  taught,  as  their  lesson  progresses,  the  character  and  strength  and  pe- 
culiarities of  various  woods  and  modes  of  using  them  to  best  advantage. 

n. — Wood-Turning. 

Mve  or  six  tools  only  are  used,  and  from  previous  experience  the  pupils  know  how 
to  keep  them  in  order.  At  first  a  large  gouge  only  is  issued,  and  the  pupils  are 
taught  and  drilled  in  its  use  in  roughing  out  and  producing  cylinders  and  cones; 
then  concave  and  double-curved  surfaces;  then  in  work  comprising  all  these — all  in 
wood  turning  with  the  grain.  A  wide  chisel  follows,  and  its  use  in  conjunction 
with  the  gouge  is  taught.     After  this  a  smaller  gouge,  chisel,  and  pai-ting  tool,  and 
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a  round-point  are  given,  and  a  variety  of  shapes  are  executed.  Next  comes  turning 
across  the  grain;  then  bored  and  hollow  work,  chucking  and  the  various  ways  of 
manipulatmg  wood  on  face-plates,  mandrels,  etc.  Finally,  turning  of  fancy  woods, 
polishing,  jointing,  and  pattern  work. 

In  connection  with  the  making  of  patterns,  their  use  is  shown  by  brief  exercises 
in  moulding. 

III. — Wood-Carving. 

In  wood-carving,  ten  or  twelve  tools  are  used.  The  smallest  gouge  is  first  taken 
up  and  straight  and  curved  lines  are  cut,  with  and  across  the  grain.  The  parting 
tool  follows  and  reversed  curves  are  cut  first  on  flat  and  then  upon  convex  surfaces. 
The  straight  and  skew  chisels  and  a  larger  gouge  are  then  given  out  and  their  use 
taught  in  connection  with  the  first  tools,  by  cutting  rosetts,  vines,  etc.  After  alL 
the  tools  have  been  introduced,  some  practical  carving  is  done  requiring  the  use  of 
all  the  tools. 

The  designs  to  be  executed  are  drawn  upon  the  wood  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

IV. — Forging. 

Work  in  the  blacksmith  shop  is  in  one  essential  feature  different  from  any  other 
kind.  Wood  or  cold  iron  wiU  wait  any  desired  length  of  tiflie  while  the  pupil  consid- 
ers how  he  should  work,  but  here  comes  in  temperature  subject  to  continual  change. 
The  injunction  is  imperative  to  "strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,"  and  hence  quick  work 
is  demanded  —  a  hard  thing  for  new  hands.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  bars  of  Ifead 
are  used,  with  which  the  lesson  is  first  executed,  while  all  the  particulars  of  hold- 
ing and  striking  are  studied.  The  lead  acts  under  the  hammer  very  nearly  like  hot 
iron,  and  permits  every  operation  on  the  anvil  except  welding. 

The  various  operations  of  drawing,  bending,  upsetting,  punching,  welding,  tem- 
pering, etc.,  are  learned  in  connection  with  the  fabrication  of  hooks,  stirrups,  chains, 
swivels,  tongs,  hammers,  and  machine  tools. 

The  final  exercise  in  the  shop  consists  in  the  construction  of  a  set  of  tools  which 
the  pupil  will  himself  use  in  the  machine  shop  during  his  fourth  year. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  lessons  in  the  art  of  the  smith  is  that  of  managing  the 
fire.  The  various  kinds  of  heat  are  explained  and  illustrated,  and  habits  of  economy 
of  both  iron  and  fuel  are  inculcated. 

MACHINK  SHOP  WOBK.  * 

The  course  includes  work  at  the 

Bench. — Use  of  hammer  and  chisel,  file  and  scraper,  hand-dies,  taps  and  reamers. 

Hand-Lathe. — Use  of  hand-tools,  drilling,  coimter-sinking,  flhng  and  polishing. 

Engine-Lathe. — Turning,  boring  with  bar  and  lathe  tool,  screw-cutting,  external 
and  internal  chucking  and  machine-fitting. 

Drill  Press. — Drilling  and  boring. 

Planer  and  Shaper. — Producing  flat  or  curved  surfaces  and  fittings. 

Care  of  Tool  Room.— The  preparation  of  shop  drawings,  study  of  the  engine  and 
boilers. 

Construction  of  a  machine. 

In  addition  to  the  Day  Manual  Training  Classes  an  Evening  School 
for  teacMng  English  studies,  with  drawing  and  applied  mechanics,  is 
maintained  throughout  six  months  of  the  year. 

*Added  to  the  above  course  in  the  programme  given  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Public  Schools,  August  31,  1887. 
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EVENING  SCHOOL. 

An  evening  department  is  also  maintained  under  the  joint  control  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Manual  Training  School  Directors. 

This  school  has  been  organized  to  meet  the  demand  of  a  large  number  of  young 
people  whose  occupations  absorb  the  hours  of  the  day,  but  who  desire  to  devote  a 
portion  of  their  evenings  to  further  study  in  elementary  and  technical  subjects. 

The  school  is  held  in  the  Manual  Training  building  and  will  open  on  the  fii-st  Mon- 
day evening  in  October  in  each  year  and  continue  four  evenings  in  each  week  for  a 
term  of  six  months. 

The  pupils  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age  and  be  familiar  with  elementary 
arithmetic,  and  be  able  to  write  a  fair  hand. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  be  graded  to  conform  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and 
will  be  advanced  from  year  to  year  as  the  classes  iHake  progress.  Scientific  and 
technical  subjects  will  be  illustrated  by  lectures,  drawings,  and  appropriate  appa- 
ratus. Pupils  are  not  required  to  take  the  full  course,  but  will  be  allowed  to  elect 
such  topics  as  meet  their  tastes  or  haye  a  du-ect  bearing  upon  their  occupations. 

Thus  far  instruction  in  the  evening  classes  has  been  confined  to  Mathematics, 
Physics,  and  Drawing.  It  is  now  proposed  to  give  the  evening  school  a  wider  scope, 
and  to  cover  the  topics  of  the  day  schools  so  far  as  a  demand  for  such  instruction 
shall  be  made  to  appear,  upon  application  of  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils.  No 
class  will  be  organized  until  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Schools  that  not  less  than  twenty  pupils  will  give  continu- 
ous attendance  upon  the  course  of  instruction  demanded.  Upon  such  application 
and  information  classes  will  be  organized  and  instruction  given  by  lectures  and 
otherwise  upon  the  topics  indicated  upon  the  following  page. 

Evening  classes;  Term  of  six  months,  Beginning  first  Monday  Evening  in  October. 


Subject  of  study. 


Arithmetic; 

Elementai*y 

Intermediate 

Advanced 

Algebra  

American  History 

Book-keeping 

Building  Construction 

Botany 

Drawing:  Free  Hand,  Architectural,  Me- 
chanical, Ornamental. 

Deba,ting  and  Litei-ary  Society 

English  Grammar 

Experimental     Physics:    Light,     Heat, 
Sound,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Ethics:  Eights  and  Duties.    The  Laws  of 
Bight  Conduct. 

Geography 

Geology 

Geometry 

German :    Beginners,  Elementary,   Ad- 
vanced. 

Machine  Construction. 

"Mechanics (Applied):  The  Scientific  Prin- 
ciples relatmg  to  Mechanical  Operations, 
Mechanism  and  Machinery. 

Mechanics    (Theoretical) :    Statics,    Dy- 
namics, Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics. 

Physiology 

Physical  Geography-.  , 

Political  Economy 

Science  of  Governtnent,  Civics,  Constitu- 
tional History,  etc. 

Writing  and  Reading 


Evenings. 


Thursday 

Friday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Monday  

Tuesday 

Tuesday  

Monday  

Monday  and 
Tuesday. 

Tuesday 

Friday 

Thursday 


Thursday . 
Thureday. 

Friday 

Tuesday  . . 

Monday  .. 
Monday  . . 


Thureday. 

Thursday. 

Friday 

Friday,... 
Friday 


Ti  to  Si 
&i       9i 


8}  10 
Si  9i 
Si       9i 


8^       9} 


Teachers. 


(F.L.Maguire. 
jE.  H.Pratt. 

F.  L.  Maguire. 
Miss  Mabel  Cronise. 

Geo.L.MiUs. 
Miss  Mabel  Cronise. 
Ralph  H.  Miller,  George  L.  MiDa, 
Walter  S.  Morgan. 

F.  L.  Maguire. 

H.  C.  Adams,  Miss  Ada  Ritchie. 


E.  F.  Piatt. , 
H.  C.  Adams. 
N.  E.  Hutchinson. 
Prof.  M.  Friedberg, 

Ralph  H.  Miller. 
Ralph  H.  Miller. 


H.  C.  Adams. 

Miss  Ada  Ritchie. 
N.  E.  Hutchinson. 
H.  C.  Compton. 
H.  C.  Compton. 
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PRACTICAL  DEAWINO. 

The  instruction  in  drawing  will  be  of  special  value  to  carpenters,  joiners,  wood- 
workers, masons,  bricklayers,  painters,  plasterers,  and  will  include  the  study  of 
original  designs  as  applied  to  manufacture  of  furniture,  ornamental  iron  work, 
wall  and  ceiling  decorations,  etc. 

Brief  lectures  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  upon  important  topics,  viz. :  Con- 
struction, practical  geometrical  problems;  how  to  use  the  T  square,  set  square,  and 
drawing  instruments,  bisecting  of  lines;  how  to  draw  and  indicate  center  lines, 
radical  lines  and  dimension  lines,  etc.,  line  shading,  brush  shading,  scale  drawing, 
detail  drawing;  how  to  construct  scales,  how  to  proportion  and  draw  hexagon  and 
square  nuts,  projection  of  plain  objects,  construction  of  block  letters^  plain  and 
oblique  projection;  how  to  indicate  the  section  of  different  materials,  free-hand 
sketching,  styles  of  architecture,  the  orders,  details,  perspective,  sketching,  scale 
drawing,  sheet-metal  pattern  work,  projection  shading,  perspective  and  perspective 
shading. 

These  lectures,  accompanied  by  drawings  and  illustrations  upon  the  blackboard, 
will  impart  instruction  that  wiU  require  years  of  experience  in  the  work-shop  to 
supply. 

EXPENSES. 

The  evening  school  is  practically  free,  but  a  nominal  charge  of  $3  to  $5  will  be 
made  to  each  pupil,  payable  in  advance.  Pupils  must  furnish  their  own  drawing 
instruments  and  drawing  material.  The  instruments  and  material  required  the 
first  year  will  cost  from  $8  to  $10. 

Pupils  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  this  school  but  who 
hegitate  to  apply  for  lack  of  means  for  payment  of  fees  or  purchase  of  instruments, 
are  informed  that  provision  has  been  made  for  the  payment  of  such  charges,  for  a 
limited  number  of  pupils,  and  the  parents  of  such  are  invited  to  consult  with  the 
Superintendent.  ' 

For  further  information  relating  to  the  Toledo  Manual  Training  School  and  the 
Evening  Department,  apply  to  Ralph  H.  Miller,  Superintendent,  at  the  office  of  the 
Manual  Training  School. 

THE  BUILDINGS. 

The  second  Annual  Report  has,  as  a  frontispiece,  "a  perspective 
view  of  the  new  building  which  forms  the  East  wing  and  Adams- 
strfeet  front  of  the  Toledo  High  School  group."  Full-page  floor  plans 
give,  in  detail,  the  four  stories  of  the  stately  and  commodious  build- 
ings. The  ground  plan  shows  in  the  Manual  Training  School  wing 
the  Blacksmith  and  Moulding  shops;  the  first  story,  the  Wood- work- . 
ing  and  Machine  shops;  the  second  story,  Wood-working  shop  and 
the  Domestic  Economy  room;  the  third  story,  two  large  rooms  for 
Drawing  and  a  Domestic  Economy  room.  This  manual-training 
wing  is  separated  and  yet  connected  with  the  school-rooms  of  the 
main  building  and  a  similar  wing.  These  are  occupied  by  the  High 
School  and  two  upper-grade  grammar  schools. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  experiment  of  Manual  Training  in  the 
upper-grade  schools  is  inaugurated  in  the  City  of  Toledo  under  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  conditions. 

As  this  report  is  going  through  the  press  I  am  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  Superintendent  Compton  for  the  latest  published  report 
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of  the  Toledo  schools,  that  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1887. 
This  contains  no  changes  in  the  programmes  of  studies,  except  that 
in  the  Girls'  department  and  in  the  working  in  iron  they  are  a  little 
fuller.  In  the  first  are  additional  details  under  the  head  of  textile 
fabric  work,  and  in  the  last  in  the  course  of  Machine  Shop  work. 
These  are  both  here  added  to  the  course  as  given  in  the  1886  report. 
The  comments  by  thei  President  of.  the  Board,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  in  charge  of  the  Manual  Training  Department, 
and  the  City  Superintendent,  relating  to  this  Department  and  their 
conclusions  from  the  results  of  the  year's  work,  follow.  Some  state- 
ments by  Superintendent  Compton  of  general  interest  as  relating  to 
the  study  of  drawing  and  to  clay  modelling  in  the  public  schools 
will  be  given  in  Appendix  Q  of  this  volume;  in  which  appendix, 
papers  especially  relating  to  drawing  and  its  present  status  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  are  included. 

'  The  fact  that,  although  there  has  been  a  change  of  Superintendents 
in  Toledo,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Board  of  Education  and  of 
the  Superintendent  for  the  year  1886-87  shows  so  few  changes  in 
the  Manual  Training  Department,  aside  from  its  evidence  of  steady 
increase  in  attendance,  is  the  best  possible  evidence  that  a  satis- 
factory programme  of  studies  and-  methods  has  been  reached,  and 
the  difficulties  of  coordinating  the  exercises  of  the  High  School  and 
the  Manual  Training  School,  successfully  overcome. 

Mr.  Charles  Zirwas,  now  President  of  the  Board  in  place  of  Mr, 
John  C.  Rike,  who  was  President  when  the  previous  report  was 
issued,  says,  with  justifiable  appreciation,  when  referring  to  the 
action  of  the  Board  in  the  past: 

Whoever  has  observed  the  management  of  the  schools  within  the  last  few  years 
cannot  have  failed  to  observe,  I  think,  that  our  Board  has  not  been  slow  to  engraft 
upon  our  educational  system  such  new  features  as  would  render  it  most  practical 
and  useful  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  This  is  notable  in  the  case  of  Manual 
Training,  which  has  now  become,  after  the  gradual  progress  of  four  years,  a  con- 
spicuous and  very  successful  feature  of  our  schools.  The  elegant  building,  the 
excellent  equipment,  the  able  corps  of  teachers  and  the  deep  interest  and  enthusiasm 
manifested  by  the  pupils  render  the  Manual  department  a  source  of  pride  and 
pleasure  to  its  managers  and  to  all  our  people. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  people  bear  with  patience  and  confidence 
that  degree  of  taxation  which  is  necessary  to  educate  the  children  and  train  them 
for  happiness  and  good  citizenship.  It  goes  to  ppove  the  fact  that  the  people  know 
that  the  money  devoted  to  enlightening  the  youth  is  the  surest  and  readiest  means 
of  securing  and  maintaining  a  free,  prosperous  and  happy  country. 

The  Kindergarten  work  has  already  become  a  strong  feature  of  the  school  sys- 
tems in  some  of  our  larger  cities,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  its  excellent 
method  of  training  children  and  preparing  them  for  the  higher  work  will  impera- 
tively claim  our  attention. 

,    He  closes  with  commendation  of  the  successful  administration  of 
his  duties  by  Superintendent  Compton. 
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The  Committee  of  the  Board  directly  in  charge  of  the  schools  re- 
port as  follows  upon  the  experiment  begun  the  year  before  of  evening 
classes. 

In  commenting  on  the  unusually  large  number  of  boys  graduating 
from  the  High  School,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  give  credit  for  this 
desirable  result  largely  to  the  influence  of  the  Manual  Training  De- 
partment.    They  say : 

The  Evening  School  was  fairly  successful.  There  was  an  enrollment  of  forty -four 
pupils,  ranging  in  age  from  fourteen  to  forty-five  years.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  were  young  men  engaged  in  some  mechanical  employment,  who  wished  to 
acquaint  themselves  more  fully  with  free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  the 
higher  Mathematics.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  School  may  receive  more  gener- 
ous patronage  in  the  future.     It  is  free  to  all. 

The  gi-adiiating  class  contained  the  largest  number  of  boys  that  has  ever  yet  fin- 
ished the  course  of  study,  in  any  one  year.  I'his  speaks  well  for  the  practical 
nature  of  the  studies,  and  the  influence  of  Manual  Training  upon  the  high  school 
boys. 

The  class  for  next  year  now  enrolls  between  sixty  and'  seventy  members,  and 
nearly  all  of  these  will  complete  the  course  in  the  coming  June.  This  is  an  encour- 
aging indication  of  the  popularity  of  the  High  School  and  the  growth  of  our  City. 

The'  management  of  our  schools,  under  the  directions  of  Superintendent  H.  W. 
Comptbn,  has  been  successful  to  a  marked  degree.  The  latest  and  most  improved 
methods  have  been  introduced,  and  we  beheve  our  schools  rank  among  the  best  in 
the  State. 

H.  D.  PIERCE, 
F.  HUBBARD, 
C.  ZIRWAS, 

Committee. 

The  Superintendent  reports  as  follows  of  the  Evening  School : 

EVENING  SCHOOL. 

The  Evening  School  opened  November  1,  1886,  and  closed  May  6,  1887.  Forty- 
five  pupils  were  enrolled  ranging  in  age  from  fourteen  to  forty  years.  The  sub. 
jects  taught  were  Constructive  Drawing,  Ai-ithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry,  -with 
occasional  talks  on  Physios  and  the  invention  and  development  of  labor  saving 
machines. 

All  the  pupils  took  drawing.  Eighteen  took  Arithmetic.  Ten  took  Algebra  and 
Geometry  alternately. 

All  the  classes  in  mathematics  attended  the  lectures  on  Physics  and  Inventions. 
The  cost  of  fuel,  light,  care  of  rooms  and  instruction  for  the  entire  term  was  $456, 
an  average  of  $10.13J  to  each  pupil.  Every  pupil  was  required- to  pay  an  incidental 
fee  of  |3.  The  school  so  far  as  patronage  or  attendance  was  concerned  was  only 
fairly  successful.  Many  of  the  young  men  were  not  regular  iii  attendance  and  a 
number  dropped  out  before  the  close  of  the  term.  No  compulsion  was  used  in  any 
way  as  it  was  hoped  that  the  advantages  offered  would  prove  sufficiently  attractive 
to  hold  the  pupils  without  any  rigid  rules  to  regulate  them. 

His  report  closes  thus : 

The  thanks  of  all  friends  of  education  are  due  to  the  directors  of  the  Manual 
Training  School  for  the  excellent  laboratory  and  recitation  room  furnished  to  the 
High  School  for  the  department  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  and  for  their  prompt  as- 
sistance in  blending  and  unifying  the  work  of  the  Manual  departqjent  and  High 
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School.     Eapecially- active  and  zealous  in  this  direction,  giving  much  of  his  time 
and  attention  to  the  work,  has  been  Mr.  A.  E.  Macomber. 

Follovsang  will  be  found  the  report  of  the  High  School,  German  Department,  and 
Manual  Ti'aining  School. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  W.  COMPTON, 

Superintendent. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Adams,  principal  of  the  High  School,  says  the  last  grad- 
uating class  contained  "  the  largeSt  number  of  hoys  that  has  ever 
graduated  in  any  one  class  from  the  Toledo  High  School."  He 
agrees  with  the  Committee  in  attributing  this  to  the  influence  of  the 
Manual  Training  School.  While  special  reports  by  the  principals 
of  the  High  School  and  the  German  Department  follow  as  an- 
nounced as  above  by  the  Superintendent,  no  report  appears  from 
the  principal  of  the  Manual  Training  Department. 

The  list  of  teachers  and  programmes  of  courses  are  given,  but  no 
statement  descriptive  of  the  work  of  the  year. 

JFrom  a  letter  under  date  of  September  13, 1888,  received  from  Su- 
perintendent Compton  as  these  pages  are  in  the  printer's  hands,  the 
following  statements  are  taken.  They. are  in  reply  to  certain  inqui- 
ries as  to  the  statistics  of  the  past  year,  as  to  what  proportion  of  the 
school  children  had  the  right  of  entrance  to  the  Manual  Training 
School,  and  as  to  any  recent  changes  in  the  personnel  or  courses  of 
instruction  of  the  school. 

The  Superintendent  writes: 

Our  manual  course  is  open  only  to  our  four  highest  classes,  viz,  "  A,"  Grammar, 
or  Eighth  Grade;  "Junior"  High  School  class,  or  Ninth  Grade;  "Middle"  Jligh 
School  class,  or  Tenth  Grade;  and  "  Senior  "  High  School  class,  or  Eleventh  Grade. 
Any  pupils  of  these  classes,  girls  or  boys,  can  take  the  course.  It  is  purely  elect- 
ive. About  half  of  the  pupils  in  these  classes  choose  the  manual  work.  Last 
year  (1887-'88)  as  follows: 

Pupils. 

Senior  Grammar  (eighth  year) 94 

Junior  High  (ninth  year) 90 

Middle  High  (tenth  year) 47 

Senior  High  (eleventh  year) 38 

Total 269 

To  this  number  should  be  added  the  35  irregular  pupils,  consisting  of  post-grad- 
uates, etc.,  making  a  grand  total  of  304  in  all  departments  of  manual  work. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  proportion  of  aU  the  children 
attending  the  city  public  schools  were  in  the  Manual  Training  classes, 
he  writes: 

The  work  is  only  accessible  to  those  in  the  Central  or  High  School  Building.  One- 
half  of  these  take  it.  We  enroll  about  9,000  pupils  in  the  city;  so  you  see  a  very 
small  percentage  reach  the  last  four  years  of  the  coiwse.  As  to  the  "  Summary" 
which  you  ask  for  I  can  only  say  that  our  school  continues  to  increase  in  popularity 
and  usefulness.  We  have  added  a  department  for  cutting  and  fitting  of  garments, 
which  is  quite  successful.  We  are  now  contemplating  adding  a  printing  depart- 
ment. I  can  reiterate  everything  I  said  before  as  to  the  educational  value  and  util- 
ity of  lie  work.    A  larger  .number  of  pupils  enter  this  year  than  ever  before; 
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He  announces  that  Mr.  Ralpli  Miller  has  retired  from  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  school,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  S.  Mills,  -who  has 
been  appointed  as  managing  Principal  and  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

NEED   SHOWN    OF    INDUSTRIAL    TRAINING    IN   THE    ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

The  imperative  need  of  the  introduction  of  some  forms  of  industrial 
training  in  the  lower  elementary, schools,  if  the  great  body  of  'the 
pupils  are  to  be  benefited,  is  emphatically  shown  by  the  figures  given 
by  Superintendent  Compton.  In  this  enterprising  city  of  Toledo, 
with  its  unsurpassed  advantages,  out  of  9,000  children  only  about 
500  reach  the  grades  in  which  there  is  access  to  the  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  and  only  half  of  this  "remnant"  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  during  the  past  year!  Surely  the  Manual  Training 
Schools  are  wholly  inadequate  to  teach  the  masses.  Let  us  hope 
they  may  at  least  be  able  to  train  the  future  captains  of  industry. 
But  it  would  be  as  unfair  to  condemn  this  class  of  schools  for  this 
feature  as  it  would  be  to  judge  the  universities  or  academies  of  higher 
learning  for  similar  characteristics.  As  the  latter  elevate  the  standard 
of  all  the  lower  schools  and  institutions  of  learning,  so  the  example 
and  influence  of  these  Manual  Training  Schools  may  be  expected  to 
stimulate  and  lift  up  the  standard  of  industrial  training  in  all  the 
lower  grades  of  public  schools. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  their  direct  influence  on  pupils  attending, 
since  the  number  of  scholars  in  these  schools  is  so  limited,  can  be 
neither  so  detrimental  in  its  effects  nor  so  potent  for  good  to  large 
numbers,  as  either  the  opponents  or  advocates  of  these  special  schools 
have  contended.  In  this,  as  in  every  investigation  of  the  public 
schools,  the  one  alarming  feature  of  a  wholly  inadequate  attendance 
constantly  obtrudes  itself  upon  the  attention.  What  profit  is  it  for 
the  advocates  of  rival  methods  of  education  to  contend  for  this  or 
that  plan,  when  the  great  mass  of  children  fail,  by  reason  of  so  brief  at- 
tendance, of  the  opportunity  to  receive  anything  but  the  most  limited 
and  inadequate  elementary  training? 

In  the  list  of  Directors  of  Toledo  University,  the  only  change  from 
that  of  the  previous  year  is  that  the  name  of  M.  J.  Cooney  appears 
in  place  of  that  of  M.  D.  Carrington. 

Toledo  Manual  Training  School. 

OFFICERS    and   TEACHERS   IN   DEPARTMENT   OF   MANUAL   TRAINING, 

1886-'87. 

Harvey  W.  Compton,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools;  Henry 
C.  Adams,  Principal  of  High  School;  Ralph  H.  Miller,  Superintend- 
ent of  Manual  Training  School  and  General  Instructor;  Noah  W. 
House,  Instructor  in  Iron  Work,  Wood  Turning,  Wood  Carving, 
etc.;  George S.  Mills,  Instructor  in  Drawing;  George  S.  Waite,  In- 
structor in  Carpentry,  etc.;  Miss  Nellie  E.  Rawson,  Instructor  in 
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Domestic  Economy  Department,  Cookery,  etc.; ,  In- 
structor in  Garment  Cutting  anii  Making; • ,  Assistant 

Teacher  in  Drawing. 

The  Keport  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1887,  adds  the  name  of 
Miss  Nellie  Fockens,  Instructor  in  Sewing,  Garment  Cutting  and 
Making,  Free  Hand  Drawing,  and  Clay  Modelling. 

Manual  Training  High  School  at  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  1884-'85  appeared  a  communication  from  Hon.  H.  M. 
James,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Omaha,  in  which  he  stated 
that  "the  idea  of  a  High  School  workshop  was  first  born  in  July, 
1885."  The  shop  was  equipped  ready  for  use  in  October,  1885,  and  a 
graduate  from  the  Manual  Training  School  attached  to  Washington 
University,  Saint  Louis,  one  of  Professor  Woodward's  pupils,  was 
secured  as  teacher.  Superintendent  James  reported  the  experiment 
as  promising  well. 

In  reply  to  a  request  for  later  information,  Superintendent  James 
courteously  returned  the  following  letter,  with  enclosures: 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  January  19,  1887. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  7th  instant,  asking  for  additional  information  con- 
cerning the  working  of  Manual  Training  in  our  High  School,  came  duly  to  hand.  I 
enclose  a  few  pages  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  schools  containing  the  re- 
marks of  the  superintendent  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Manual  Training. 
This  constitutes  all  the  printed  matter  we  have  on  the  subject. 

After  an  experience  of  a  Uttle  more  than  a  year,  it  can  be  said  that  our  venture 
has  been  a  success.  The  progress  of  the  boys  has  astonished  us  all.  Without  inter- 
fering with  the  academic  work  in  the  least,  they  have  acquired  more  skill  in  the 
care  and  use  of  tools  than  apprentices  are  expected  to  have  after  a  year  or  more  of 
training  in  the  usual  way.  The  work  has  been  very  popular  with  the  boys  and  with 
the  public,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  enough  applicants  for  all  the  places 
in  the  shop.  There  were  fewer  withdrawals  from  the  school  last  year  among  the 
manual-training  boys  than  from  any  other  equal  number  in  the  high  school. 

Although  we  have  thus  far  made  the  work  optional,  and  have  expected  from  the 
shop  boys  the  same  amount  of  academic  work  as  from  the  others,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  make  a  special  course  for  the  manual  train- 
ing, and  in  this  covirse  reduce  the  academic  work  to  some  extext.  In  a  large  high 
school  this  could  be  easily  done,  and  while  many  will  be  willing  to  take  the  hour 
and  a  half  spent  daily  in  the  shop  from  their  recreation,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  advis- 
able to  make  it  necessary  in  every  case. 

I  do  not  desire,  at  this  early  stage  of  our  experience;  to  draw  very  many  conclu- 
sions, but  all  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  our  experiment  are  encouraged  to 
believe  that  it  can  be  made  a  permanent  success,  and  an  actual  benefit  to  the  High 
School. 

You  will  please  to  understand  that  what  I  have  here  written  is  in  no  sense  in- 
tended as  a  substitute  for  what  has  been  written  before,*  but  as  supplementary, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

H.  M.  JAMES. 

Hon.  I.  Edwards  Clarke, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


*  §ee  Report  of  Umt^d  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1884-'85 
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MANUAL  TRAINING.* 

The  introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  High  school  and  eighth  grade  has 
been  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  work  of  the  year.  The  ends  to  be 
accomplished  by  this  kind  of  training  have  been  much  discussed,  but  there  has  been 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  the  desired  results.  Technical 
schools  in  large  numbers  have  been  established  and  conducted  with  excellent  suc- 
cess, but  the  pupils  in  these  schools  differ  widely  from  those  in  city  High  schools. 
The  best  authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  desirabihty  of  making  industrial  train- 
ing a  part  of  High  school  education.  And,  with  this  point  conceded,  it  is  not  certain 
what  the  character  of  the  training  should  be.  Our  year's  experience  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  discussion  now  going  on,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  all  un- 
dertakings of  this  kind  must  be  looked  upon  as  experimental.  Since  the  1st  of 
October,  1885,  seventy-nine  boys,  about  evenly  divided  between  the  High  school  and 
the  eighth  grade,  have  had  the  benefit  of  this  instruction.  The  course  has  been 
optional,  those  taking  it  doing  the  same  academic  work  as  the  rest  of  the  school. 
Arranged  in  classes  of  twenty  each  they  have  spent  one  and  one-half  hours  daily  in 
the  shop  under  the  care  of  a  competent  instructor,  learning  light  carpentry  and  how 
to  use  and  take  care 'of  tools.  The  teacher  has  been  enthusiastic  and  the  interest 
of  the  boys  has  been  lively  and  well  sustained.  The  aggregate  amoimt  of  time  spent 
in  the  shop  amounts  to  less  than  a  month  of  nine  hours  a  day,  and  yet  the  progress 
of  the  boys  has  been  remarkable.  Few  apprentices,  after  a  full  year  in  the  shop, 
acquire  more  practical  skill 

It  is  evident  that  manual  training  schools  cannot  be  conducted  without  consider- 
able expense,  but  for  this  year  our  shop  has  not  cost  more  than  some  of  the  reg^ular 
studies  of  the  High  school.  It  seems  evident,  also,  that  a  department  of  this  kind 
has  a  tendency  to  hold  boys  in  school  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  strong  inclination  to 
leave  and  go  into  business.  Our  High  school  and  eighth  grade  have  felt  this  influence, 
and  suffered  from  it  as  much  as  any  school  in  the  \afid;  yet  of  the  79  boys  who  took 
manual  training  last  year,  7.5  remained  in  school  to  the  close  of  the  year.  This  is  a 
remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Omaha  schools. 

On  the  whole,  our  experiment  with  a  inanual  training  department  in  our  High 
school,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  must  be  considered  a  success.  It  has  not  interfered 
with  the  regular  academic  work;  it  has  not  been  excessively  expensive;  its  influence 
on  the' High  school  generally  has,  on  the  whole,  been  favorable,  and  the  progress  of 
the  boys  in  the  mechanic  arts  has  been  satisfactory.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  hopes  of  its  friends  have  been  fully  realized. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Manual  Training. 

Omaha,  November  3, 1886. 
To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Omaha: 

Gentlemen:  Your  Committee  on  Manual  Training  herewith  submit  their  second 
annual  report.  "We  make  a  special  report  of  this  department  of  school  work  in 
Omaha,  because,  during  the  year,  so  many  visitors  have  examined  this  school,  and 
because  there  is  a  general  interest  throughout  the  country  in  its  success.  Omaha 
has  led  off  in  this  combination  of  manual  and  book  training.  First  among  the 
cities  of  the  United  States,  we  have  made  manual  training  a  part  of  study  for  the 
High  school  and  eighth  grade.  Many  other  cities  are  waiting  to  see  whether  we 
succeed  or  fail  before  adopting  a  similar  system.  We  believe  that  we  have  adopted 
a  plan  which  will  do  much  toward  removing  the  prejudice  against  manual  labor 
now  so  widely  prevailing,  and,  what  is  more  important,  will  contribute  largely 
toward  the  symmetrical  development  of  brain  and  hand.  We  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  value  of  this  system,  which  we  believe  in  time  will  come  into  general 
use. 

*From  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  for  1886.  Report 
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The  aim.  of  our  manual  training  school  is  not  to  teach  the  pupils  a  trade,  but  to 
prepare  them  for  gx-eater' proficiency  in  a  trade  should  they  conclude  to  become  me- 
chanics. To  this  end  the  pupils  are  carefully  instructed  in  working  from  drawings 
made  by  themselves;  and  so  successful  has  the  school  been  in  this  du-ection  that  the 
pupils  who  took  the  course  last  year  before  the  end  of  the  year  could  construct, 
from  drawings  placed  in  their  hands,  quite  elaborate  pieces  of  work.  The  further 
aim  of  the  school  is  to,  teach  the  pupils  the  use  of  tools  and  to  enable  the  eye  and 
the  hand  to  work  together  harmoniously.  To  the  well  trained  brain  we  add  an 
eye  and  a  hand  equally  well  trained,  thus  increasing  the  equipment  of  the  pupils 
for  the  practical  work  of  life.  Your  committee  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
manual  training  department  of  the  school  work  is  not  intended  to  teach  the  pupils 
a  trade,  but  to  develop  certain  faculties  which  are  not  developed  in  the  ordinary 
school  work.     And  these  faculties  are  as  valuable  to  the  girls  as  to  the  boys. 

EXPENSE. 

For  the  Carpentering  and  Joining  Department. 

Twenty  benches  for  80  boys |386. 00 

Per  Bench ^ 14. 35 

Tools  for  80  boys 510. 00 

Tools  per  boy , . : 6. 35 

Expenses  for  gas  and  water  service ' 93. 00 

Material  used 300. 00 

Teacher's  salary 900. 00 

Expense  per  boy 34.85 

For  Wood-turning  Department. 

Twenty  lathesr 580. 00 

Shafting,  pulleys  and  belting 188. 45 

Engine  and  boiler 235. 00 

Wood-tm-ning  tools 140  05 

Setting  up  lathes 300. 00 

Total  expense  for  wood-tm-ning  department 1  333. 50 

Expense-per  boy 16. 68 

Expense  apart  from  permanent  investment. 

For  80  pupils,  tuition ^  050. 00 

Material ; 'sOO.OO 

Wear  and  tear  of  tools. 200  00 

Total  expense j  450  00 

Expense  per  pupU .  jg  12 

Yom-  committee  confess  to  a  laudable  pride  in  securing  so  much  for  so  little; 
more  than  half  of  the  money  expended  is  for  a  plant  which  will  be  good  for  years 
to  come.  The  actual  expense  per  pupil,  apart  from  the  plant,  which  is  a  permanent 
investment,  is  only  $18.13.  These  figures  settle  the  fact  that  other  cities  need  not 
be  deterred,  on  the  ground  of  expense,  from  inaugurating  this  system  in  connection 
with  their  schools. 

PRESENT  CONDITION. 

In  consequence  of  the  delay  in  the  buUding  of  a  boiler  house,  which  would  vacate 
the  fuel  room  now  in  use,  the  pupils  who  desired  a  second  year's  course  in  manual 
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training  have  not  yet  begun  their  work.  By  the  first  of  January  your  committee 
hope  to  have  the  room  in  readiness.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  before  the  actual 
work  begins,  there  will  be  rather  more  than  two  full  classes  of  twenty  each  to  go 
on  with  the  manual  training.  This  number  would  have  been  larger  could  the  classes 
have  been  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

This  year  two  classes  have  been  formed  for  carpentry  and  joining — one  of  31, 
another  of  17.  The  falling  off  from  the  numbers  of  last  year  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
40  of  the  boys  of  the  ninth  grade  took  manual  training  last  year,  and  to  the  further 
fact  that  there  is  but  one  eighth  grade  class  in  the  High  school  building  this  year, 
instead  of  three  classes,  as  last  year. 

Four  girls  have  been  permitted  to  join  one  of  the  first  year  classes,  and  are  doing 
excellent  work.  This  is  an  entirely  new  departure  in  manual  training,  and  your 
committee  are  watching  its  success  with  great  interest. 

RESULTS. 

The  results  of  last  year's  work,  as  shown  in  the  work  finished  for  the  examination  . 
at  the  end  of  the  year  were  a  surprise  to  all  who  saw  them.  Various  useful  pieces 
of  work  were  constructed,  the  pupils  deciding  for  themselves  what  they  would 
make.  The  work  was  done  from  drawings  made  by  the  pupils,  and  in  many  in- 
stances would  have  done  credit  to  a  more  than  average  mechanic.  The  time  spent 
in  the  actual  work  under  direction  of  the  teacher  would  amount  to  about  one  month, 
allowing  for  a  day's  work  the  usual  hours  required  in  a  shop;  and  in  this  short  time 
the  pupils  learned  to  handle  and  sharpen  then-  tools  and  to  work  from  drawings. 
We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  in  their  other  studies  the  pupils  of  the 
manual  training  school  did  good  work  in  some  cases,  showing  a  marked  improve- 
ment. And  it  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  the  boys  who  received  the  training  last 
year  showed  in  their  other  studies  an  appreciation  of  theu-  practical  value  not  shown 
by  other  scholars,  which  fact  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  study  of  mathematics, 
which  was  taken  out  of  the  theoretical  and  placed  among  the  practical  studies.  This 
we  consider  a  great  gain  in  education. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  again  express  their  gratification  at  having 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  A.  Bumann,  who  is  eminently  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,  and  to  whose  zeal  and  enthusiasm  much  of  the  success  of  his  department  is 
due.  We  can  no  longer  regard  manual  training  in  connection  witli  the  High  school 
as  altogether  an  experiment,  but  feel  justified  in  asserting  that  it  has  been  proved 
to  be  a  valuable  part  of  the  educational  system  best  adapted  to  American  youth. 

W.  E.  COPELAND. 

H.  E.  DAVIS. 

H.  G.  CLARK. 

The  Manual  Training  School  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  extracts  already  given  from  the  then  latest  Rep6rt  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Board  of  Education,  that  for  1885,  show  that  President  Steel 
considered  the  establishment  of  the  Manual  Training  School  the 
most  important  step  taken  by  the  Board  during  the  year.* 

The  following  description  of  the  building  used  for  this  novel  school 
is  taken  from  an  educational  journal.  The  Report  made  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  in  charge  of  the  school  by  the  Principal,  with 
the  schedule  of  studies  as  given  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board, 
and  the  extracts  from  the  By-laws  of  the  Board,  reciting  the  provis- 
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ions  relating  io  the  management  of  the  school  which  follow,  furnish 
the  authentic  data  needed  for  comparison  with  other  schools  of  its 
class: 

THE  NEW  MANUAL    TRAINING    SCHOOL  OP  PHILADELPHIA.* 

Great  interest  is  felt  among  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  public  schools  over  the 
new  manual  training  school.  The  old  Hofflman  schoolhouse  has  been  remodelled 
inside  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  department,  and  extensive  preparations  have 
been  made  for  instructing  boys  in  all  the  branches  of  useful  mechanics.  The  build- 
ing is  one  of  the  old  bluestone  structures,  roomy,  but  wastefully  constructed,  three 
stories  in  height,  and  standing  on  the  northeast  corner  of  "Wood  and  Seventeenth 
Streets.  Staircases  are  placed  at  the  four  corners,  encased  in  towers,  aflfording 
rapid  egress.  The  ground  floor  is  devoted  to  bench- work.  A  large  hall,  diyided  by 
sliding  glass  doors  into  two  halves,  takes  up  the  entire  space.  The  front  compart- 
ment is  fitted  up  with  benches  for  twenty  pupils.  These  benches  are  handsome, 
hard  wood,  varnished  affairs,  each  fitted  with  four  swivel  vices,  and  each  sup- 
plied with  a  machinist's  hammer,  dividers,  calipers,  files,  chisels,  punches,  etc.  In 
this  room  all  varieties  of  rudunentary  and  manual  iron  and  metal  work  wiU  be 
taught.  Twenty  boys  will  constitute  a  class,  and  they  will  be^  step  by  step,  in- 
structed in  all  branches  of  a  machinist's  trade. 

THE  MODEL-MAKEBS'  ROOM. 

In  the  rear  room  are  twenty  model-makers'  benches-^handsome  pieces  of  furni- 
ture— and  they  have  in  the  drawers  all  the  tools  used  by  model-makers  in  the  most 
intricate  wood-w-ork.  Three  cabinets  for  tools  and  specimens  of  work  are  built 
against  the  walls.  A  glass  partition  in  the  rear  of  this  room  incloses  twenty  mar- 
ble hand-basins,  where  the  ablutions  of  the  young  mechanics  will  be  performed. 
Hot  and  cold  water,  towels  and  soap  will  at  all  times  be  ready  in  this  room.  The 
floor  is  of  fat  pine,  the  ceilings  are  high,  and  windows  on  four  sides  admit  ample 
light  and  air.  Four  large  closet-rooms  on  this  floor  vrill  be  used  for  hanging  work- 
ing clothing. 

On  the  second  story  the  class  rooms  are  situated.  Here,  also,  the  space  is  thrown 
into  one  hall,  but  sliding  glass  doors  divide  the  hall  into  four  class  rooms  when  oc- 
casion demands.  There  are  single  desks  for  120  pupils  in  this  room,  and  nothing 
more.    Here,  also,  there  is  admirable  light. 

■  The  third  story  is  devoted  to  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing,  and  most  con- 
veniently are  the  appliances  arranged.  The  large  hall  is  taken  up  with  forty  stand- 
ing tables,  roomy  and  handsome.  A  cabinet  in  an  anteroom  wUl  contain  the  draw- 
ing or  stretcher  board,  on  which  the  drawings  will  remain  until  completed.  These 
boards  are  numbered,  and  they  fit  in  numbered  grooves  in  the  cabinet.  On  the  top 
of  each  board  a  neat  T  square  and  other  drawing  implements  rest.  The  heating  of 
the  building  will  be  secured  through  hot  air  furnaces  in  the  cellar. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  new  school  is  something  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  and  it  will  be  at 
least  two  years  before  it  is  in  thorough  working  order  in  the  higher  branches.  The 
course  covers  three  years  of  study,  the  pupils  being  admitted  pro  rata  from  all  gram- 
mar and  consolidated  and  combined  schools.  The  hours  will  be  from  9  A.  M.  to 
3.30  P.  M.,  two  hours  being  devoted  to  study  and  recitation,  one  to  drawing,  and 
two  to  shop  work.     Promotions  to  the  school  will  be  made  at  the  close  of  the  June 

*  From  The  Teacher,  Philadelphia,  November,  1885.    See  page  83. 
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school  term,  and  the  boys  will  be  admitted  in  the  order  of  their  marking.    The 
course  of  study  is  comprehensive  and  thorough. 

»  »  »  «  *  *  » 

REPORT  QF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL.* 

To  the  Manual  Training  School  Committee: 

Gentlemen: — I  respectfully  submit  the  report  of  the  Manual  Training  School  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1885. 

Owing  to  the  supplementary  examination,  held  September  10-13th,  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  further  admissions,  the  School  was  not  fairly  in  ojjeration  until  Septeta- 
ber  15th;  when  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  133.  .With  three  exceptions — in 
which  admissions  were  made  from  the  Central  High  School — the  pupils  were  from 
the' Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Grades  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  of  an  average  age 
of  fourteen  years  seven  months. 

The  attendance  since  the  opening  of  the  School  has  been  as  follows: 

September  15th  to  the  30th 129.4 

October 130. 0 

November 129. 5 

December  to  23d 125. 0 

Average  attendance  (nearly) 128. 5 

The  Course  of  Study  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  programme,  which  also 
pretty  clearly  shows  the  organi2ation  of  the  School.  The  letters  A,  B,  and  C,  in  the 
column  marked  classes,  indicate  the  three  principal  divisions  of  the  pupils,  which 
divisions,  for  instruction  and  convenience  in  handling,  are  again  divided  into 
classes — containing  at  most  twenty-two  pupils  each — known  as  A',  A^,  B',  B^,  etc. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  inviting  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  in  all  departments  of  the  School,  and  in  commending  the  zeal  and 
efficiency  of  the  t?achers,  without  which,  results  so  satisfactory  could  not  have 
been  obtained.  The  pupils  have,  from  the  beginning,  manifested  particular  interest 
in  the  Manual  Instruction,  including  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  in  consequence 
have  attained  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  these  branches  entirely  beyond  expectation. 

In  designing  the  forms  which  constitute  the  lessons  in  wood  and  metal  -work,  re- 
spectively, caxe  was  taken  that  each  should  embody  an  important  mechanical  unit 
or  principle,  that  they  should  be  progressive,  and  that  only  as  much  material  should 
be  used  in  each  as  was  consistent  with  bold  and  manly  work.  The  forms  in  wood 
number  from  1  to  30,  and  comprise  principles  common  in  carpentry  and  joinery. 
The  metal  forms,  numbering  f;-om  1  to  10,  are  mainly  of  sliding  surfaces  peculiar 
to  machinery. 

All  work  is  done  by  hand  from  the  rough  materials. 

Each  pupil  is  provided  with  an  exact  drawing  of  the  object  he  is  required  to 
make. 

The  Mechanical  Drawing  is  taught  with  less  attempt  at  elaborate  composition 
in  begiiming  than  is  practiced  in  many  schools;  the  object  thus  far  having  been  to 
ground  the  pupils  well  in  principles  and  in  the  use  and  care  of  the  instruments,  for 
which  purpose  numerous  "setting-up''  exercises  have  been  devised.  It  has  also 
been  the  purpose  to  harmonize  the  drawing  with  the  shop-work,  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  prove  advantageous  to  both  branches. 

In  the  scholastic  branches,  as  literature  and  mathematics,  the  most  approved 
methods  of  teaching  are  employed,  and  with  quite  satisfactory  results.  I  would, 
however,  advise  an  increase  in  the  requirements  in  these  branches  for  admission. 

With  respect  to  the  educational  value  of  Manual  Training,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  usual  studies  of  a  school  of  this  grade,  the  experience  of  the  few  months 

*  Sixty-seventh  Annual  Report  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education.    See  pages  101-104. 
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since  the  opening  of  the  School  would  seem  to  point  to  a  complete  confirmation  of 
these  f^pts: 

First.  That  it  relieves  school-life  of  much  of  the  tedium  incidental  to  purely 
mental  effort;  that  the  alternation  of  hand  with  head-work  makes  them  mutually 
restful  and  beneficial. 

Second.  It  gives  to  the  pupil  a  clearer  conception  of  the  purposes  of  education, 
and  what  really  constitutes  it. 

Third.  It  teaches  habits  of  accuracy,  industry  and  physical  activity;  dignifies  and 
elevates  labpr;  develops  the  creative  faculty,  and  begets  a  feeling  of  confidence  and 
independence  based  upon  the  conscious  possession  of  useful  practical  knowledge. 

The  School  has  attracted  very  general  public  attention,  and  has  been  visited  by 
many  persons  of  distinction  in  educational  and  other  departments,  a  number  of 
whom  were  from  foreign  countries;  all  of  whom  accorded  it  very  high  praise,  both 
with  respect  to  its  equipment  and  as  typifying  the  requirements  of  modem  educa- 
tion. 

Very  respectfully,  ^^^^    CRAWFORD, 

Principal. 


Daily  order  of  ex&rcises  and  class  organization  of  the  Philadelphia  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  first  year. 


MONDAY. 


Classes. 

9to  11A.M. 

11  A.  M.  tol  P.  M. 

1  to  1.30. 

1.30  to  3.30  P.  M. 

A 

B.. ...... 

C 

Literary  department: 
Literature,  elocution. 

Shop :  Metal  work,  wood 
work. 

Drawiftg  and  mathemat 
Ics. 

Drawing  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

Literary  department: 
History,  physical  geog- 
raphy. 

Shop :  Metal  work,  wood 
work. 

Recess.. 
...do.... 

...do.... 

Shop:  Metal  work,  wood 
work. 

Drawing  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

Literary    department: 
Composition,     physiol- 
ogy.- 

TUESDAY. 

A 

B 

C 

Drawing  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

Literary   department: 
Literature,  elocution. 

Shop :  Metal  work,  wood 
work. 

Shop :  Metal  work,  wood 
work. 

Drawing  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

Literary  department: 
History,  physical  geog- 
raphy. 

Recess.. 

...do.... 
...do.... 

Literary    department: 
Composition,     physiol- 
ogy- 
Shop  :  Metal  work,  wood 

work. 
Drawing  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

WEDNESDAY. 

A 

B 

0 

Shop :  Metal  work,  wood 
work. 

Drawing  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

Literary  department: 
Literature,  docution. 

Literary  department: 
History,  physical  geog- 

Shop ;  Metal  work,  wood 
work. 

Drawing  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

Recess.. 
...do.... 
...do.... 

Drawing  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

Literary    department: 
Composition,   physiol- 
ogy- 
Shop:  Metal  work,  wood 
work. 

THUKSDAY. 

A 

B., 

C 

Literary  department: 
Civilg  ovemment,  phys- 
ical geography. 

Shop :  Metal  work,  wood 
work. 

Drawing  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

Drawing  and  mathemal^ 
ics. 

Literary  department: 
Civil  government,  phys- 

Shop :  Metal  work,  wood 
work. 

Recess.. 
".  .do  . . . . 
...do... 

Shop :  Metal  work,  wood 
work. 

Drawing  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

Literary    department: 
TAnguage,  physiology. 
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Daily  order  of  exercises  and  class  organization  of  the  Philadelphia  Manual  'Train- 
ing School,  first  year — Continued. 


FRIDAY. 


Classes. 

9  to  11  A.  M. 

11  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M. 

1  to  1.30. 

1.30  to  3..30  P.  M. 

A 

Drawing  and  mathemat- 

Shop:  Metal  work,  wood 

Eecess.. 

Literary    department: 

Language,   physicdogy. 

Shop:  Metal  work, 'wood 

ics. 

work. 

B 

Literary  department: 

Drawing  and, mathemat- 

...do.... 

Language,    physical 
geography. 

ics. 

work. 

C 

Shop :  Metal  work,  wood 

Literary  department: 

...do.... 

Drawing  and  matheifiat- 

work. 

Civil  government,  phys- 
ical geography. 

ics. 

EGBERT  CRAWFORD, 

Principal. 

COUESE  OF  UrSTRUCTION  AND  TRAINING  IN  THE  MANUAL  TRAINING    SCHOOL.* 

First  Year. 
Arithmetic  (reviewed);  Algebra  (begun). 

•English  Language;  Stshcture  and  use;  study  of  selected  classics. 
United  States  History  and  Civil  Government. 
Physiology  and  Physical  Geography. 
Free-hand  aiid  Mechanical  Di-awing. 

Shop-work:  Carpentry  and  joinery,  wood-carving,  wood-turning,  pattern-mak- 
ing; proper  cai'e  and  use  of  tools. 

Second  Year. 

Algebra  (finished);  Geometry  (begun). 

Physics:  Experimental  work  in  the  physical  laboratory  and  lectures;  Principles 
of  Mechanics. 

English  Composition  and  Literature.     General  History.       ^ 

Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Dravtdng.     Designing. 

Shop-Work:  Forging,  welding,  tempering,  soldering,  brazing,  moulding  and 
casting;  proper  care  and  use  of  tools. 

Third  Year. 

Geometry  (finished);  Plain  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration. 

English  Composition  and  Literature.     Social  Science. 

Elements  of  Chemistry — Laboratory  work  and  lectures.     Principles  of  Mechanics. 

Book-Keeping. 

Machine  and  Architectural  Drawing.     Designing. 

Shop-Work:  Bench-work  and  fitting;  turning,  drilling,  planing,  screw-cutting, 
etc.  Study  of  the  steam  engine,  including  management  and  care  of  steam  engines 
and  boilers. 

Elementary  Principles  of  the  textile  and  fictile  arts,  stone-work  and  masonry. 

Instruction  to  be  given  in  the  properties  of  materia'ls-r-wood,  iron,  brass,  clays, 
stcme,  wool,  cotton,  etc.,  thi'oughout  the  course. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
[Northeast  corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Wood  Streets.] 
List  of  Teachers. 
Robert  Crawford,  Principal ;  William  L.  Sayre,  Vice-Principal. 
Assistants.— E..  S.  Zieber,  M.  D.,  J.  J.  D.  Brush,  A.  B.  Entwisle,  D.  C.  Redgrave. 
L.  A.  Du  Bree,  Janitor,  1834  Wood  Street. 

*  Sixty-seventh  Annual  Report  Board  of  Public  Education,  Philadelphia.     See 
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OFFICIAL  REGULATIONS. 
XXV.* 
Duties  of  the  Committee  on  the  Manual  Training  School. 

They  shall  have  the  general  direction  of  tlie  school,  shall  visit  the  school  semi- 
monthly, keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  and  report  annually  the  state 
of  the  school.  They  shall  nominate  to  the  Board  the  teachers  who  shall  be  needed 
fai  the  school,  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  shall  recommend  to  the  Board  a  suitable 
person  to  fill  the  same. 

They  shall  award  a  certificate  to  such  of  the  pupils  as  shall  meritoriously  complete 
the  Course  of  Study  prescribed  for  the  school. 

XXVI.  t 

I.  The  daily  sessions  of  the  Manual  Training  School  shall  be  five  hours,  beginning 
at  9  A.  M.  and  closing  at  3.30  P.  M.,  with  an  intermission  of  thirty  minutes  at  12 
M.  Two  hours  of  this  time  shall  be  devoted  to  study  and  recitation,  one  hour  to 
(bawing,  and  two  hours  to  shop  practice. 

II. .  Promotions  to  the  Manual  Training  School  shall  be  made  at  the  close  of  the 
,  June  term,  from  the  Twelfth  grade  of  the  Boys'  Grammar,  Consolidated,  and  Com- 
bined Schools;  but  no  boy  shall  be  promoted  who  is  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  Committee  on  the  Manual  Training  School  shall  designate  the  time  of  holding 
the  examination  for  promotion,  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  f oi*  the  same. 

III.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principals  of  the  several  Boys'  Grammar,  Consoli- 
dated, and  Combined  Schools  to  certify  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  the  names 
of  all  boys  of  the  proper  age  who  have  finished  the  Course  of  Study  in  the  Twelfth 
grade,  and  are  desirous  of  promotion  to  the  Manual  Training  School. 

IV.  The  examination  for  promotion  to  the  Manual  Training  School  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  shall  be  assisted  by  a  sufiicient 
number  of  Principals  of  Boys'  Grammar,  Consolidated,  and  Combined  Schools,  to 
be  designated  by  the  Committee  on  the  Manual  Training  School. 

V.  The  examination  for  promotion  shall  include:  —  Reading  and  Spelling,  Gram- 
mar and  Composition,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  United  States  History, 
Drawing.  ' 

A  minimum  average  of  60  per  cent,  shall  be  required  in  Reading  and  Spelling, 
Grammar  and  Composition,  Penmanship  and  Arithmetic;  and  a  general  average  of 
70  per  cent,  in  all  the  branches. 

VI.  The  number  of  pupils  to  be  admitted  from  any  school  shall  be  the  jsrora to  of 
the  number  from  that  school  who  pass  the  required  examination  to  the  whole  num- 
ber who  can  be  received  into  the  Manual  Training  School.  Schools  having  more 
pupils  who  have  passed  the  examination  than  can  be  received  shall  have  their  re- 
spective surplus  number  'of  pupils  admitted  pro  rata  to  the  aggregate  number  of 
vacancies  in  the  Manual  Training  School,  as  the  same  may  occur. 

The  pupils  of  each  school  shall  be  admitted  in  the  order  of  their  averages. 

That  this  experiment  has  proved  a  success  may  be  inferred  from 
the  account  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  held  May,  1888,  of  the  work 
of  pupils' of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  which  is  given  in  pages 
233-336  of  this  volume. 

*  By-laws  of  the  Board  of  PubUc  Education,  Philadelphia.  Sixty-seventh  Annual 
Report,  page  387. 

f  Rules  o£  the  Board  of  PubUc  Education,  Philadelphia.  Sixty-seventh  Annual 
Report,  page  403. 
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Manual  Training  School  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  recent  movement  in  this  city  which  has  resulted  in  enabling 
the  school  authorities  to  offer  to  the  higher  grade  public  school  pupils 
opportunities  for  Manual  Training,  furnishes  a  very  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  quickening  influence  of  a  good  example.  The  munifi- 
cent action  of  the  late  Mr.  Scott  in  endowing  the  "  Toledo  University 
of  Arts  and  Trades,"  with  the  subsequent  steps  by  which  the  School 
authorities  of  that  city  were  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
costly  plant  for  the  use  of  public  school  pupils,  undoubtedly  led  to 
the  movement  by  which  a  few  public  spirited  citizens  of  Cleveland 
combined  to  establish  a  corporate  Manual  Training  School  which, 
when  once  established,  they  offered  to  the  public  school  authorities 
under  certain  conditions.  These  having  been  complied  with,  the 
school  children  of  Cleveland  can  now  enjoy  similar  advantages  to 
those  afforded  to  the  schools  of  Toledo,  yet  with  modifications,  which 
give  to  this  school  its  own  individuality. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  City  Superintendent,  L.  W. 
Day,  Esq.,  for  the  following  succinct  statement  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  origin  of  the  school  and  its  adoption  by  the  school 
authorities: 

THE  mSTORY  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

A  Manual  Training  School  was  organized  in  this  city  as  a  private  enterprise  in 
June,  1885.  It  was  regularly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  for 
two  years  has  been  conducted  in  a  most  creditable  and  successful  manner.  A  site 
was  purchased,  buildinajs  erected,  machinery  put  in,  a  three  years'  course  of  instruc- 
tion devised,  teachers  employed  and  good  work  done.  All  this  cost  money  and 
rendered  it  impossible  for  many  worthy  young  men  and  boys  to  pay  the  necessary 
tuition — $40  per  year.  The  success  of  the  school  called  public  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter and  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  place  the  enterprise  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic school  authorities.  This  movement  was  warmly  encouraged  by  the  Manual 
Training  School  authorities,  who  proposed  to  turn  over  the  free  use  of  their  build- 
ings, machinery,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  Board.  The  Board  of  Education  in  January  last 
petitioned  the  State  Legislature  for  authority  to  levy  a  tax  of  two-fifths  of  a  mill 
annually  to  defray  the  expense  to  be  incurred  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  Manual  and  Domestic  Training  Schools  in  this  City.  This  authority  was 
promptly  granted,  and  the  tax  has  already  been  levied. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Board  to  purchase  the ' '  plant  "of  the  incorporated  com- 
pany who  have  hitherto  been  managing  the  Manual  Training  School,  but  only  to 
pay  the  bjlls  necessarily  incurred  in  the  regular  running  of  the  school,  on  condition 
of  free  tuition  to  PubUc  School  pupils. 

The  sole  management  of  the  school  is  vested  according  to  law,  in  a  Board  of  fif- 
teen (15)  Directors,  eight  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  incorporated  company,  and 
seven  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction  being,  ex- 
offlcio,  a  member,  and  one  of  the  seven.  The  funds  realized  from  the  two-fifths 
mill  levy  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  defraying  of  current 
expenses.  The  Board  of  Directors  have  authority  to  appoint  and  discharge  teach- 
ers, arrange  course  of  study,  etc. 

By  this  arrangement,  tuition  in  our  Manual  Training  School  is  made  free  to  all 
pupils  of  the  Public  Schools,  who  are  eligible,  excepting  a  charge  of  five  dollars  a 
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term  (half  year),  for  materials  used.    In  case  of  indigence,  tliis  amount  will  also 
be  reduced  or  entirely  remitted. 

Following  is  the  course  of  study: 

First  Year. — Free  hEuad  and  mechanical  drawing;  carpentry  and  joining;  pattern 
making;  care  and  use  of  tools. 

Second  Fear.— Geometrical  and  mechanical  drawing;  forging,  welding,  temper- 
ing, filing  and  cliipping. 

Third  I>a)-.— Machine  and  architectural  drawing;  macliine  shop  work;  study  of 
machines,  steam-engines  and  boilers. 

All  pupils  who  have  successfully  passed  the  examination  for  admission  to  our 
High  Schools  are  entitlfed  to  free  tuition,  but  no  pupil  rmder  fomteen  years  of  age 
can  enter.  Pupils  other  than  those  from  the  Public  Schools  may  be  admitted  on 
the  payment  of  a  tuition  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  per  term  and  five  dollars  for  mate- 
rials, provided  they  have  successfully  passed  an  examination  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  admission  to  our  High  Schools.  The  work  of  the  Manual  Training 
School  has  not  as  yet  been  made  a  part  of  the  High  School  course,  but  is  supple- 
mental to  it,  the  instruction  and  work  being  done  after  High  School  hours  by 
pupils  of  tlie  schools. 

Tlie  following  accotmt  of  tlie  origin  and  progress  of  the  school  is 
from  a  handsomely  printed  eight  page  quarto  sheet  entitled  "  •  Man- 
ual Training,"  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January,  1887: 

The  CiiEVELAND  Manual  Training  School. 

ITS  ORIGIX  AND  raSTORT. 

In  February,  1885,  a  small  carpenter  shop  was  started  in  a  barn  situated  on  Ken- 
nard  street,  near  Euclid  avenue,  for  the  benefit  of  some  boys,  then  pupils  in  the 
Centi-al  High  School. 

Through  the  diligence  and  enthusiasm  of  those  boys  the  Uttle  school  and  the  value 
of  manual  training  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  some  of  the  business  men  of  the 
city. 

One  or  two  meetings  were  held,  at  which  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a 
manual  training  school  in  Cleveland  was  thoroughly  discussed.  It  was  decided  to 
form  a  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  $35,000,  with  which  money  to  erect  and 
equip  a  building,  and  then  to  charge  a  tuition  fee  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  run- 
ning expenses. 

The  Cleveland  Manual  Training  School  Company  was  incorporated  June  2nd,  1885, 
for  the  purpose  (as  stated  in  i^  Articles  of  Incorporation)  of  "  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation, and  especially  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  school  of  manual 
training,  where  pupils  shall  be  taught  the  use  of  tools  and  materials,  and  instruc- 
tion shall  be  given  in  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  mechanical  drawing." 

THE  FIRST  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

The  members  of  the  comjjany  met  on  September  7th.  1885,  and  elected  a  board  of 
directors,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Samuel  E.  Williamson,  Thomas  H.  White,  N.  M. 
Anderson,  Samuel  Mather,  L.  E.  Holden,  J.  H.  McBride,  E.  P.  Williams,  Wm.  E. 
Gushing,  Alex.  E.  Brown,  Charles  W.  Bingham.  S.  H.  Ciirtiss,  J.  F.  Holloway, 
Ambrose  Swasey,  Thos.  Kilpatrick,  and  S.  W.  Sessions.  Judge  Williamson  was 
chosen  President,  and  Mr.  Thos.  H.  White  Tice-President.  Mr.  Newton  M.  Ander- 
son, who  liad  been  up  to  that  time  Instructor  in  Physics  at  the  Cleveland  Central- 
High  School,  and  who  had  organized  and  conducted  the  little  school  in  carpentry 
on  Eennard  street,  above  mentioned,  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Mainia.1  Training 
School. 
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The  important  questions  of  the  location  of  the  school  and  the  plans  for  a  building 
•were  vigorously  canvassed  by  the  Directors.  The  present  site,  on  the  north  side  of 
East  Prospect  street,  west  of  the  C.  &  P.  Railroad  crossing,  was  finally  determined 
upon.  Work  upon  the  school  building  was  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the 
building  was  completed,  equipped,  and  ready  for  occupancy  before  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary, 1886. 

THE  SCHOOL  IS  OPENED. 

The  school  was  opened  for  pupils  early  in  February.  The  opening  exercises  were 
held?  on  the  evening  of  February  9th,  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Central  High 
School.  Valuable  addresses  on  the  subject  of  "  Manual  Training  in  Education  " 
were  delivered  by  President  Hinsdale,  Superintendent  of  the  city-echools,  and  Col- 
onel Augustus  Jacobson,  of  Chicago,  who  inspir^^d  the  founding  of  the  Chicago 
Manual  Training  School.  From  Col.  Jacobson's  memorable  address  the  following 
extract  is  taken: 

""Yankee  ingenuity  is  proverbial.  The  Yankee  has  been  made  ingenious  by  the 
adverse  circumstances  under  which  he  has  existed.  The  main  circumstance  which 
has  tended  to  make  the  Yankee  ingenious,  is  that  whenever  he  has  wanted  any- 
thing, he  himself  has  had  to  make  it,  or  go  without  it.  As  the  Yankee  has  wanted 
a  great  many  thfngs,  he  has  learned  to  make  a  great  many  things,  and  thus  lie  has 
become  very  ingenious.  The  adverse  circumstances  under  which  each  man  had  to 
make  every  thing  for  himself  have  disappeared  from  this  country.  Instead  of  them 
has  come  the  manual  training  school,  which  is  a  complete  set  of  improved  adverse 
Yankee  circumstances  for  training  the  young  into  intelligence  and  ingenuity." 

The  school  building  was  opened  to  the  public  for  inspection  upon  the  evening  of 
these  addresses,  and  public  exhibitions,  enabling  visitors  to  see  the  pupils  actually 
at  work,  and  also  the  results  of  the  work,  have  been  held  from  time  to  time. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  caused  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Kilpatrick 
from  the  city,  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Webster.  With  this  ex- 
ception, the  present  Board  is  the  same  as  that  first  chosen. 

BUILDING  AND    EQUIPMENT. 

The  school  property  is  located  upon  East  Prospect  street.  The  lot  has  a  frontage 
of  145  feet.  Upon  this  has  been  erected  a  three  story  brick  building  having  a  front 
of  54  feet  on  East  Prospect  street  and  a  depth  of  90  feet. 

Upon  the  first  floor  is  the  machine  shop,  35  by  40  feet;  the  forge  shop,  35  by  48 
feet;  the  boiler  room,  wash  room  and  office.  The  second  floor  contains  the  draw- 
ing room,  33  by  35  feet;  the  wood  turning  shop,  35  by  56  feet,  also  store  room,  coat 
room  and  reading  room.  The  third  floor  contains  a  class  room,  32  by  35  feet;  one 
16  by  16;  carpenter  shop,  35  by  56  feet;  store  room.iuj«l^oat  room. 

The  machine  shop  has  not  received  its  full  equipment,  but  will  have  lathes,  plan- 
ers, drills,  bench  vises  and  |grindstone.  In  the  forge  shop  are  twenty  forges,  anvils 
and  sets  of  tools.  The  wood  turning  shops  contain  twenty-one  speed  lathes  with 
sixty-three,  sets  of  carpenter  and  turning  tools.  The  carpenter  shop  is  equipped 
with  twenty-three  benches  and  sixty -nine  sets  of  tools. 

In  the  carpenter  and  wood  turning  shops  each  boy  has  a  set  of  edge  tools  which 
he  keeps  under  lock  and  key  and  for  the  condition  of  which  he  is  responsible.  All 
of  the  tools  are  of  the  best  quality. 

The  power  used  is  supplied  by  a  fifty  horse  [power  engine  made  by  the  Straight 
Line  Engine  Company  of  Syracuse,  New  York, 

Further  information  in  regard  to  the  school  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  pHpils  all  pass  through  the  same  course,  which  is  progressively  arranged,  so 
that  each  department  may  be  considered  a  preparation  for  the  next.    The  pupil  be- 
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gins  with  the  simplest  tools  and  work,  and  passes  by  degrees  to  the  more  complex 
and  difficult.  The  aim  in  each  department  is  not  to  teach  the  boy  to  construct  any 
special  object,  but  to  make  such  pieces  as  will  enable  him  to  master  as  quickly  as 
possible  the  different  processes.  That  the  knowledge  thus  attained  may  be  utilized 
in  the  construction  of  finished  articles,  is  made  amply  evident  in  another  part  of 
this  paper. 

THE  TOOLS. 

At  the  outset  the  boy  is  placed  in  the  carpenter  shop,  a  room  56  by  35  feet,  in 
which  are  twenty-three  carpenters'  benches,  so  arranged  that  each  pupil  has  J)lenty 
of  light  and  space.  The  benches  are  equipped  with  vises,  stops,  and  tool  racks. 
Upon  the  tool  racks  of  each  bench  are  a  rip  saw,  cross-cut  saw,  back  saw,  hammer, 
mallet,  large  steel  square,  try  square,  bevel  gauge,  mortising  gauge,  foot  rule,  divid- 
ers, hand  screw,  screw  driver,  awl  and  chalk  line,  oil  stone  and  oil  can.  These  tools 
belong  to  the  bench,  and  are  used  by  the  one  working  thereat.  The  lower  part  of  the 
bench  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  each  of  which  contains  a  set  of  edge 
tools,  consisting  of  jack  plane,  smooth  plane,  block  plane,  and  set  of  chisels.  All 
tools  are  of  the  best  quality.  The  classes  are  divided  into  three  divisions,  working 
at  difEerent  times.  One  of  the  compartments  is  assigned  to  each  pupil:  Each  com- 
partment is  provided  with  lock  and  key,  and  the  tools  in  it  are  considered  the  prop- 
erty of  the  pupil  using  it  during  the  term  he  is  at  work  in  that  shop.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  the  tools  and  their  condition.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  grind  their  own 
tools.  The  instructor's  bench  is  so  placed  as  to  allow  space  for  the  class  to  assemble 
in  front  of  it.  Here  the  instructor  calls  the  class  together,  explains  the  construction 
and  use  of  each  tool  and  the  methods  of  laying  out  work,  and  instructs  them  in  re- 
gard to  the  selection  of  wood,  its  shrinking,  warping,  and  checking. 

THE  LESSONS. 

During  the  time  the  boys  are  at  work  at  the  benches  the  instructor  goes  from  one 
to  the  other,  giving  them  personal  instruction.  At  first  the  boys  are  taught  the  use 
of  the  cross-cut  and  rip  saws.  With  chalk  line  and  square  they  mark  off  strips  and 
then  saw  them,  until  they  can  use  the  saw  fairly  well,  after  which  they  use  the 
jack  plane,  and  then  the  smoothing  plane.  The  first  piece  the  pupil  is  required  to 
make  in  a  block  of  given  dimensions,  which  must  he  perfectly  fiat  on  each  face  with 
all  the  angles  right  angles.  This  board  is  used  in  making  a  bench  hook.  Working 
drawings  of  each  piece  are  made  for  the  pupils  to  work  from.  The  second  piece  of 
the  course  is  a  box  8  by  6  by  4  inches. 

After  completing  the  box  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  instructor,  the  pupil 
makes  a  square  mitre  joint.  ■•  This  piece  is  laid  out  with  square  and  bevel  gauge  and 
made  with  saw  and  plane  without  usinga  mitre  box.  Then  follow  halved  joints, 
open  and  closed  mortise  and  tenon,  open  and  blind  dowel  pin,  dove-tail  and  glue 
joints,  and  panel  making. 

In  all  of  these  exercises  great  care  is  used  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
the  necessity  of  accuracy  in  their  work.  Each  piece  is  marked  by  the  instructor  in 
the  presence  of  the  pupil.  In  the  marking  the  greatest  value  is  given  to  the  dimen- 
sions, then  joints  and  angles,  and  then  finish.  The  set  of  pieces  above  described  was 
made  last  term,  but  the  work  may  be  changed  from  term  to  term  as  improvements 
suggest  themselves.  Some  of  the  boys  working  much  faster  than  the  others  finish 
the  regular  work  before  the  end  of  the  term,  in  which  case  they  are  allowed  to  make 
anything  they  wish,  provided  they  do  the  work  in  a  proper  manner.  Quite  a  large 
number  of  very  good  pieces  have  been  made  in  this  way,  a  list  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  another  part  of  the  circular. 

The  work  in  this  shop  occupies  the  pupil  two  afternoons  of  each  week,  each  ssssion 
lasting  three  hours.    At  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  the  pupils  pass  to 
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THE  TURNINQ  AND  PATTERN  SHOP. 

In  this,  which  is  also  56  by  35  feet,  are  21  benches  similar  to  those  in  the  carpenter 
shop,  and  arranged  with  the  ordinary  tools  upon  the  tool  board,  and  the  edged  tools 
in  the  compartments  below. 

The  tools  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  first  shop  with  the  addition  of  those  neces- 
sary for  turning.  The  extra  tools  are  two  pair  of  calipers  and  nine  chisels  and 
'  gouges.  -  The  instructor's  bench  and  lathe  are  so  arranged  that  the  class  may  assem- 
ble in  front  of  them  and  receive  instruction  in  a  body,  after  which  the  instructor 
gives  his  attention  to  each  pupil  at  liis  bench  and  lathe.  At  first  the  pupil  is  allowed 
to  use  only  the  large  gouge.  With  this  tool  he  is  taught  to  make  cylinders,  cones, 
and  then  curved  pieces,  after  which  he  makes  a  set  of  handles  for  the  other  chisels. 

When  the  pupil  can  handle  the  large  gouge  well  he  is  taught  the  use  of  the  chisei 
in  both  straight  and  curved  work,  then  takes  up  the  other  tools  in  succession  until 
the  use  of  each  is"  understood.  The  work  then  turns  to  pattern  making.  The  pat- 
terns are  for  pipe  tees,  elbows,  cone  pulleys,  etc.  As  each  pattern  is  finished  it  is 
molded  in  the  presence  of  the  class  in  order  that  they  may  understand  why  it  is  con- 
structed in  the  manner  taught. 

This  completes  the  work  in  wood  and  the  first  year.  The  pupil  enters  the  second 
year  and  takes  up  his  work  in 

THE  FOBGE  SHOP. 

The  forge  shop  is  upon  the  ground  floor  and  is  48  by  35  feet  and  contains  30  forges 
and  anvils,  with  water  boxes,  coal  boxes  and  tools  for  each  forge.  The  blast  is 
supplied  from  a  blower  driven  by  the  engine.  The  result  of  the  training  of  hand 
and  eye  due  to  the  year  at  wood  work  and  drawing  becomes  very  apparent  in  this 
shop.  In  the  carpenter  shop  the  pupil  may  take  his  time  and  measure  his  piece 
frequently  as  he  goes  on  with  his  work,  and  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  watch  but 
the  one  tool  with  which'  he  is  working.  He  need  not  trust  his  eye  but  may  use  his 
square  frequently  enough  to  be  sure  that  he  is  i-ight.  The  eye,  however,  does  re- 
ceive training  from  this  work.  In  the  turning  shop  the  pupU  must  watch  the  lathe 
and  revolving  vrood  as  well  as  the  tool  in-  his  hand,  and  the  inconvenience  of  stop- 
ping the  lathe  frequently,  obhges  him  to  use  and  trust  his  eye.  Thus  he  comes  into 
the  forge  shop  somewhat  prepared  for  the  work.  Here,  he  cannot  stay  and  meas- 
ure after  every  blow  of  the  hammer,  but  must  work  rapidly  while  his  iron  is  hot. 
He  m;ust  know  beforehand  just  what  he  is  going  to  do  when  he  takes  the  iron  out 
of  the  fire,  must  have  the  form  he  is  to  make  well  impressed  on  his  mind,  and  must 
trust  to  his  eye  to  teU  him  when  the  result  is  attained.  In  order  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusion which  would  result  if  the  boy  tried  to  manage  the  fire  and  hot  iron  at  first, 
he  is  required  to  work  lead  into  forms  similar  to  those  which  he  afterwards  makes 
of  iron.  In  this  way  he  has  nothing  to  watch  but  his  hammer  and  soon  becomes 
familiar  with  it  and  learns  to  strike  the  spot  he  intends.  The  following  set  of  pieces 
have  been  made  by  each  of  the  class  during  the  present  term.  Drawing  round  iron 
to  square,  octagon  and  round ;  staples,  upsetting,  hinge  eye,  S  wrench,  eye  bolt  hook, 
bending  square  corner,  scarf  weld,  open  ring,  welded  ring,  welded  fiat  ring,  welded 
angle,  welded  T,  chain,  hook,  diamond  grab  hook,  steel  punch  fagot  weld,  grapple 
hook,  tongs  welded  machinery  steel,  butt  weld,  cold  chisels,  cape  chisels,  center 
punch,  welded  tool  steel,  scarf  welded  tool  steel  and  iron,  V  welded  tool  steel  and 
iron,  four  lathe  tools,  lathe  dog  and  carving  knife. 

The  pupils  are  also  taught  how  to  temper  the  tools  they  have  made. 

THE  BOYS. 

The  interest  which  the  boys  take  in  the  shop  school  is  very  great.  That  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  pupils  asked  permission  to  work  in  the  shops  during  the 
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vacation  at  Thanksgiving  and  nearly  as  many  at  Christmas,  is  suflScient  proof  of 
this  statement. 

The  boys  are  allowed  almost  perfect  freedom  of  deportment.  This  is  considered 
necessary  as  the  pupils  attend  academic  schools  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  during 
which  time  it  ig  necessary  for  them  to  keep  perfectly  quiet.  At  first  some  do  not 
know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  their  time,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that 
after  a  short  time  they  go  to  work  of  their  own  accord  and  work  very  faithfully. 

VERDICT  OP  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

The  influence  upon  the  general  character  of  the  pupils  is  well  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing letters: 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  7, 1886. 
PHndpal  of  the  Cleveland  Manvul  Training  School  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  attendance  upon  the  part  of  the  High 
School  pupils  at  the  Manual  Training  School  has  proved  beneficial  to  then:  work  in 
the  High  School. 

By  having  pleasant  and  profitable  employment  a  certain  number  of  hours  each 
week,  these  pupils  acquire  a  new  interest  in  their  studies.  They  are  fuUy  sustain- 
ing their  former  rank  in  scholarship,  and  more.  I  believe  also  that  there  is  a  great 
gain  in  the  matter  of  discipline.  The  influence  of  your  school  upon  the  morality  of 
these  pupils  is  certainly  very  commendable. 
Yours,  truly, 

M.  S.  CAMPBELL, 
Principal  of  the  Central  High  School. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  7,  1886. 
Principal  of  the  Cleveland  Manual  Training  School  : 

Dear  Sir:  A  mutual  friend  and  public  educator  asked  me  the  other  day  what  the 
influence  of  the  Manual  Training  School  was  upon  the  High  School  pupils  who 
attended  it.  I  told  him — and  the  same  may  encourage  you — that  it  was  beneficial 
in  many  ways.  Many  of  the  boys  are  in  my  classses  and  I  find  them  among  the 
best  prepared  always,  and  always  the  most  practical.  I  certainly  think  discipline 
is  easier  from  the  influence  of  that  school.  May  you  continue  to  prosper  in  yoiu: 
work. 

Cordially  yours, 

EDWAED  L.  HARRIS, 
Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Central  High  School. 

objects  made. 

The  following  articles  were  made  by  the  pupils  during  the  last  year  in  addition  to 
the  regular  pieces  of  the  course: 

Book  shelves,  Alfred  Austrian;  screen  door,  Prank  Casterline;  mariner's  compass, 
Ernest  Cobb;  center  table,  Robert  Corlett;  hat  rack,  J.  Milton  Dyer;  center  table, 
J.  Milton  Dyer;  book  shelves,  Ed.  Flint;  pastry  screen,  Fred  FuUer;  mUk  stool, 
Andrew  Jennings;  book  shelves,  William  Jeimings;  foot  stool,  Fred  Mason;  easel, 
Harry  Mather;  Indian  clubs,  George  Olmstead;  ball  bats,  George  Olmstead;  foot 
stool,  Dickinson  Parsons;  easel,  Fred Schrader;  bookshelves,  Horace  Stilson;  picture 
frame,  William  Watson;  cabinet,  RoUa  Watson;  picture  frame,  John  M.  Wilcox; 
screen  door,  William  Yost. 

results. 

The  habit  of  working  from  drawings  and  to  nice  measurements  has  given  the 
students  a  confidence  in  themselves  altogether  new.    This  is  shown  in  the  readiness 
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with  which  they  undertake  the  execution  of  small  commissions  in  behalf  of  the 
school,  and  the  handiness  which  they  display  at  home.  In-  fact,  the  increased  use- 
fulness of  the  students  still  in  school  is  making  itself  felt,  and  in  several  instances 
the  result  has  been  the  offer  of  business  positions  too  tempting  to  be  rejected.  This 
drawback,  if  it  can  be  called  one,  the  school  must  always  suffer.  The  better  edu- 
cated apd  trained  our  students  become,  the  stronger  \viil  he  the  temptation  offered 
to  them  outside,  and  the  more  diflScult  it  will  be  for  us  to  hold  them  through  the 
course.  Parents  and  guardians  should  avoid  the  bad  poUcy  of  injuring  the  pros- 
pects of  a  promising  young  man  by  grasping  a  small  present  pecuniary  advantage 
at  the  cost  of  far  greater  rewards  in  the  future.  Fi-om  the  testimony  of  parents 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  effect  of  the  school  is  exceedingly  satisfactory. 

BoAKD  OF  Directors. 

S.  E.  Williamson,  President. 
Thomas  H.  White,  Vice-Piesident. 
J.  H.  Webster,  Treasurer. 
William  E.  Gushing,  Secretary. 

E.  P.  Williams.  I  Samuel  Mather. 


j.  f.  holloway. 
Ambrose  Swasey. 
Alex.  E.  Brown. 
L.  E.  Holden. 
J.  H.  McBride. 


Stiles  H.  Curtis. 
Charles  W.  Bingham. 
S.  W.  Sessions. 
Newton  M.  Auderson. 


instructors. 


Newton  M.  Anderson,  Principal,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 
William  C.  Skinner,  Instructor  in  Woodwork. 
David  Roche,  Instructor  in  Forging. 
EOLLA  B.  Watson,  Assistant  in  Woodwork. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  quoted  this  circular  contains  voluminoxis 
extracts  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Saint  Louis  Manual  Training 
School,  and  an  article  on  the  general  value  of  Manual  Training, 
either  written  by,  or  inspired  by.  Professor  Woodward;  there  is  also 
a  list  of  students,  and  programmes  of  the  courses  of  study,  which 
last  have  been  already  given. 

The  latest  circular  is  dated  June,  1887.  From  this  the  following 
list  is  taken: 

Board  of  Directors. 

S.  E.  Williamson,  President. 
Dr.  D.  B.  Smith,  Vice-President. 
J.  H.  Webster,  Treasurer. 
William  E.  Gushing,  Secretary. 


E.  P.  Williams. 
Peter  Zucker. 
J.  H.  MoBride. 
B.  D.  Babcock. 
Samuel  Mather. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Gilbert. 


Ambrose  Swasey. 

Z.  M.  Hubbell. 

I.  P.  Lamson. 

L.  W.  Day. 

Newton  M.  Anderson, 


Newton  M.  Anderson,  Principal. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  DISCUSSED  IN  CITY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  discussion  concern- 
ing the  Manual  Training  School,  which  took  place  in  the  Board  of 
Education  February  28,  1887,  are  taken  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  of  March  1.  In  an  able  editorial  on  "The  Manual  Training 
Bill"  the  action  of  the  Board  was  endorsed  and  the  passage  of  the 
Bill  by  the  Legislature  earnestly  urged: 

"The  sjibject  of  uniting  the  manual  training  school  with  the  pub- 
lic school  system  was  taken  up  and  the  report  on  the  subject  written 
by  Mr.  Zucker,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  judiciary." 

This  report  declares  that,  "after  a  careful  consider^ion  of  the  en- 
tire subject,  the  committee  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  union 
of  the  manual  training  school  with  the  public  schools  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  highest  good  to  our  school  system  and  pupils."  They 
also  conclude  that  legislation  similar  to  that  enacted  in  the  cases  of 
Toledo  and  Cincinnati  is  required,  £^nd  proceed  to  state  the  form  of 
the  necessary  legislation  in  detail.  The  Plain  Dealer's  report  of  the 
Board  meeting  proceeds  as  follows^ 

PRACTICA.L  TRAINING  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  training  school  was  represented  at  the  meeting  by  Mr.  McBride,  Mr.  N.  M. 
Anderson,  the  teacher,  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Williams,  and  they  were  invited  within  the 
railing. 

Mr.  Zucker  spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  manual 
training  school.  The  pupils  in  the  high  school  who  are  taking  instruction  in  the 
manual  training  school,  he  said,  are  the  brightest  and  the  most  vivacious,  and  they 
are  taught  to  respect  labor. 

Mr.  Monroe  asked  if  one-fifth  of  a  mUl  would  be  enough.  Mr.  Zucker  said  it 
would  be  for  the  boys  of  the  public  schools,  who  would  be  admitted  free,  with  a 
charge,  perhaps,  for  the  material  used,  and  this  charge  could  be  easily  managed 
under  the  rules  by  which  the  board  furnishes  books  for  indigent  pupils. 

Mr.  WiUiams  said  there  was  one  feature  which  it  would  be  well  to  understand. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  give  the  youth  such  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  as 
the  pubUc  schools  do  not  give.  "We  believed,"  said  he,  "the  time  would  come 
when  you  woiild  see  how -you  could  take  hold  of  the  matter,  although  we  thought 
you  were  not  ready  for  it  then,  but  generous  men  took  up  the  work.  If  we  had  one 
hundred  scholars  the  school  would  be  self-sustaining,  but  the  question  presented  it- 
self. How  are  we  going  to  take  care  of  the  boys  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  tuition  ? 
And  we  thought  you  could  make  this  experiment,  and  if  it  does  not  meet  with  suc- 
cess you  will  not  have  gone  so  far  into  it  but  that  at  any  time  it  could  be  dropped." 
Mr.  Williams  read  the  names  of  the  contributors  to  the  school,  the  list  comprising 
some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  city. 

President  Schellentrager  called  Dr.  Smith  to  the  chair  and  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
manual  training  school.  He  said  he  visited  the  school  and  felt  that  no  one  could  go 
there  and  not  come  away  favorably  impressed.  Besides  the  benefits  derived  it  in- 
culcates a  love  for  labor,  something  which  the  American  youth  is  in  need  of.  The 
idea  is  a  new  one  in  America,  he  said,  but  has  been  thoroughly  tried  in  Europe. 

HOW  IT  AFFECTS  THE  BOYS. 

"  From  the  standpoint  of  a  teacher  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  one  thing,"  said 
Mr.  Anderson,  "  and  that  is  the  development  of  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  boys. 
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The  boys  in  the  public  schools  have  no  opportunity  to  discover  whether  they  are 
capable  of  making  good  mechanics.  There  are  several  boys  in  the  school  who  had 
no  idea  when  they  went  in  a  year  ago  that  they  coiild  ever  work  with  tools,  but  now 
they  can  do  something  wonderful  for  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  there,  and 
one  of  the  assistants  is  a  young  man  whose  parents  laughed  at  the  idea  of  him  ever 
being  able  to  work  with  tools  when  he  entered  the  school.  Our  discipline  is  not 
strict.  We  started  in  with  the  idea  of  not  putting  much  restraint  upon  the  boys,  but 
giving  them  considerable  freedom.  As  a  consequence,  the  boys,  at  first,  were  as 
regular  as  at  any  school,  but  they  soon  discovered  that  there  was  little  restraint, 
and  some  thought  they  would  go  away  when  they  wanted  to.  Two  boys  came 
around  one  day  and  said  they  guessed  they  would  not  work.  I  said ' '  all  right,"  but 
they  hung  around  and  soon  had  their  coats  oflE  and  were  at  work.  The  boys  are  al- 
lowed to  whistle,^sing,  and  go  from  one  part  of  the  room  to  another,  but  they  are 
generally  carried  back  there  by  some  question  about  their  work,  and  they  generally 
stay  there  after  that." 

THE  CLAIM  FOR  THE  GIRLS. 

"  I  have  listened  to  the  list  of  names  as  contributors  to  the  manual  training 
school,"  said  Mr.  Fenton,  "  and  I  think  the  members  need  have  no  fear  that  these 
gentlemen  are  in  a  financial  difficulty  and  want  this  board  to  help  them  out,  but 
they  think  that  the  school  may  not  have  proper  recognition  and  proper  growth  in 
any  other  way.  I  have  visited  the  school  and  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  it,  but  I 
have  always  had  some  doubt  as  to  where  it  should  be  hitched  on  to  our  public 
schools.  That,  however,  can  easily  be  overcome.  There  is  one  objection,  however, 
and  that  is  the  going  before  the  legislature  and  asking  for  authority  to  make  a  levy 
for  a  school  solely  for  boys.  If  we  ask  the  legislature  for  such  a  tax  I  think  it 
would  be  unconstitutional,  and  it  ought  to  be.  There  is  greater  need  for  a  domes- 
tic and  industrial  school  for  girls  than  there  is  for  a  manual  training  school.  Boys 
can  always  find  something  to  do,  but  girls  cannot. 

"  We  read  in  Public  Opinion  th?t  a  competent  statistician  has  estimated  that 
ignorant  cooking  and  bad  management  in  the  providing  of  food  waste  1500,000,000 
every  year  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  would  pay  to  give  the  girls  who 
are  going  to  do  the  cooking  for  the  next  generation  of  working  men  a  better  start 
in  life.  If  we  make  a  levy  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  we  will  realize  about  $16,000, 
and  I  think  we  should  expend  at  least  half  of  it  on  the  domestic  training  school  for 
girls  which  has  been  formed  in  this  city  by  some  young  ladies,  and  the  remainder 
can  be  devoted  to  the  manual  training  school,  and  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it." 

"  I  think  the  gentleman's  remarks  are  timely,"  said  Mr.  Schellentrager,  "  but 
waste  in  cooking  is  nothing  compared  to  the  improperly  cooked  food.  That  causes 
sickness  and  death." 

"  In  Toledo,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  "  the  girls  have  a  department  in  the  manual 
training  school,  wherQ.they  are  taught  to  cook  and  cut  garments." 

Mr.  Hubbell  said  the  training  school  should  be  for  both  sexes. 

Mr.  Zucker  was  of  a  contrary  mind,  because  he  thought  a  manual  training  school 
may  be  established  on  the  West  Side,  if  the  plan  is  successful  on  the  East  Side,  and 
all  the  money  obtainable  by  the  levy  might  thus  be  needed. 

It  was  decided  to  change  the  bill  so  that  it  should  read  "  manual  and  domestic 
training  schools,"  and  the  board  voted  favorably  upon  the  proposition.  The  biU 
asking  for  the  levy  vriU  therefore  be  sent  to  the  legislature,  and  Mr.  Zucker  and  the 
gentlemen  representing  the  manual  training  school  want  to  find  Senator  Eggers  to 
present  the  matter  to  him  and  urge  that  the  bill  be  passed  before  the  legislature 
adjourns. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  need  of  the  girls  for  some  forms  of 
industrial  training,  wbicll  is  as  great  elsewhere  as  in  Cleveland,  was 
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not  overlooked.  In  the  same  issue  of  the  paper,  over  the  signature 
"  F.  C.  L.,"  is  the  following  urgent  plea  for  some  form  of  industrial 
training  in  the  lowej-  grade  schools. 

As  the  discussion  in  the  Board  and  this  letter,  both  relate  to  topics 
which  are  of  interest  to  all  who  may  take  the  subject  of  Manual 
Training  in  Public  Schools  into  consideration,  it  has  seemed  fitting 
to  include  them  in  this  statement : 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  proposed  to  add  manual  training  to  the  high  school.  Only  about  one-third 
of  the  boys  who  graduate  from  the  grammar  schools  enter  the  high  school,  and  they 
are  those  who  expect  to  follow  some  profession. 

The  two-thirds  remaining  will  follow  avocations  such  as  the  instruction  of  the 
manual  training  school  is  intended  to  aid.  Too  much  of  our  knowledge  has  come 
from  mistakes  in  practice.  There  are  rules  and  systems  in  all  branches  of  work, 
and  to  know  these  is  to  be  swift  and  exact  in  execution.  We  cannot  begin  too 
yoimg  in  the  schools  to  train  the  head  and  the  eye.  The  kindergarten  is  a  good  be- 
ginning, and  to  carry  its  principles  of  construction  into  the  grammar  school  would 
be  an  easy  matter. 

The  expense  could  be  made  vary  light  by  introducing,  as  Superintendent  Dwight 
of  Boston  did,  the  white  holly  and  black  walnut  and  simply  an  engraving  tool  and 
saw.  Four  hours  each  week  given  to  each  child  in  instruction  would  be  of  great 
benefit  if  followed  by  practice  at  home,  and  most  parents  would  be  delighted  to  see 
the  practical  use  their  children  were  making  of  theu-  education,  and  would,  when 
necessary,  supply  them  with  boards  and  tools  for  a  work  bench. 

What  shall  wedo  with  our  boys  ?  will  no  longer  be  the  first  thought  of  the  mother, 
tor  a  boy  employed  is  a  very  useful  member  of  the  family.  Long  before  the  age  of 
foiu'teen,  when  the  majority  graduate  from  the  grammar  school,  and  the  time  of 
the  boy  is  considered  of  value  to  the  parents,  the  home  will  be  scanned  to  see  where 
he  can  put  in  his  saw  to  advantage.  He  will  'not  only  make  towel  racks  and  foot 
stools,  but  he  will  see  where  the  steps  of  the  weary  mother  may  be  shortened  by  a 
door  cut  through  an  inside  wall,  or  a  floor  raised  to  save  a  step  up  and  down,  or  a 
window  made  to  let  in  sunshine,  or  a  walk  made  to  save  dirt,  or  a  porch  for  a  ham- 
mock. Innumerable  are  the  things  that  a  boy  untrammeled  by  usage  and  stimu- 
lated by  praise  will  attempt  to  do. 

Do  Ipt  us  have  this  source  of  useful  and  innocent  amusement  opened  to  our  chil- 
dren of  the  grammar  schools. 

Do  not  speak  of  the  increased  expense,  for  are  we  not  taking  from  the  support  of 
the  dram  shop,  jaUs  and  reformatQries,  and  we  wiU  need  less  in  these  departments 
when  idleness  and  lassitude  are  supplanted  with  diligence  and  enjoyment.  This  is 
an  opportunity  to  cultivate  in  Americans  a  love  for  the  home,  and  it  has  not  come 
a  moment  too  soon.  Surely  we  do  not  wish  to  follow  the  example  of  the  old  world 
that  divides  its  famUies  into  hospitals  and  orphanages.  The  love  of  parent  and 
child  should  be  strengthened  and  not  broken. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  ADOPTION  OF  TECHNICAL  MANUAL   TRAINING  BY  THE  AU- 
THORITIES OF  GIRARD  COLLEGE. 

Purpose  of  the  wise  Philanthropist  in  founding  his  great  charity  —  To  raise  up  a 
class  of  industrious,  orderly  citizens — Increasing  diflSculty  in  apprenticing  the 
boys  to  industries,  due  to  changes  in  social  customs  and  conditions  —  As  these 
boys  are  of  the  age  and  clfiss  of  the  majority  of  public  school  pupils,  the  expe- 
rience of  this  College  is  of  value  to  Public  School  officials  — The  purpose  of  the 
Trust  stated  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1881  — Njimber  of  boys  that  have  been  in 
the  College  to  date — Expenses  of  the  College  —  Interest,  in  Technical  industrial 
education — Efforts  of  Directors  to  get  best  information^  about  the  new  educa- 
tion^-The  experiment  begun  in  a  small  way  in  1882  —  Large  increase  in  number 
of  boys — Mr.  Girard's  will  quoted  as  to  the  studies  to  be  taught  —  The  results  of 
the  first  year  of  industrial  training  so  well  approved  that  in  1883  the  facilities  for 
such  teaching  are  to  be  greatly  enlarged — Testimony  to  excellent  character  of 
the  graduates  in  after  life  —  In  the  Report  for  1884  the  Directors  enlarge  on  the 
importance  of  Manual  Training  and  recall  that  as  far  back  as  in  1848  increased 
attention  to  Mechanical  education  was  urged  by  some  far-sighted  Directors — 
President  Runkle  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  credited  with  early 
adoption  of  the  Russian  ideas  as  shown  at  the  Centennial— The  development  of 
the  plan  in  this  college  related — Tribute  to  the  authorities  of  Spring  Garden  In- 
stitute — Methods  of  instruction  given  in  detail  in  Report  for  the  year  1885  —  This 
College  affords  unusual  advantaged  for  thoroughly  testing  the  value  o?  this  indus- 
trial education  because  the  pupils  remain  there  from  the  age  of  six  to  that  of 
eighteen  years.  In  the  Report  for  1886  the  statement  is  made  that  the  demand 
for  the  boys  who  have  been  trained  in  this  new  method  exceeds  the  supply,  while 
before  technical  industrial  training  was  begun,  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  places 
for  the  boys.  The  verdict  of  the  Girard  College  authorities  is  emphatically  in 
favor  of  the  new  education. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In  the  cliapters  immediately  preceding  this,  the  subject  of  Indus- 
trial Training  has  been  treated  in  its  direct  relation  to  the  public 
schools  and  the  public  school  system. 

In  the  present  chapter,  the  history  of  the  introduction  and  devel- 
opment of  a  progressive  course  of  definite  industrial  training  in 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  as  officially  set  forth  in  the  Annual 
Keports  of  the  City  Board  of  Directors,  who  exercise  supervision 
over  that  magnificent  charity,  is  given. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  the  will  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard 
who  came  to  this  country  a  poor  boy  and  who,  by  the  exercise  of  in- 
dustry, thrift,  economy,  and  remarkable  business  capacity,  became 
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well  tnown  in  Philadelphia  as  trader,  merchant  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce,  banker,  and  capitalist  during  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 
'  His  shrewd,  homely  common  sense  was  recognized,  and  his  extra- 
ordinary money-getting  faculty,  but  this  was  thought  to  have  de- 
generated into  an  over  desire  for  accumulation,  and  it  was  not  until 
it  was  revealed  by  the  publication  of  his  "last  will  and  testament" 
that  the  noble  purpose  which  had  inspired  his  accumulations  was 
suspected  by  his  fellow  citizens,  when,  at  last,  this  man,  whom  they 
had  mistakenly  deemed  a  miser,  stood  revealed  to  the  world  as  a 
great-hearted,  far-seeing  philanthropist. 

WHAT  STEPHEN  GIEAKD  SOUGHT  TO  DO. 

It  was  for  promoting  the  instruction  and  well-being  of  a  class  of 
industrious  mechanics  that  Stephen  Girard  designed  the  Institution 
which  bears  his  name.  He  sought  to  save  the  orphan  boys  of  Phila- 
delphia from  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  especially  exposed,  and 
to  train  up  a  race  of  industrious,  intelligent,  orderly  citizens. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  social  conditions  throughout 
the  country,  and  especially  in  all  industries,  have  rendered  it  more 
and  more  difficult  for  those  charged  with  th6  execution  of  his  wishes 
to  accomplish  them  satisfactorily. 

As  the  causes  that  affect  theip.  are  general,  and  as  the  boys  under 
their  care  are  of  similar  ages,  and,  in  all  respects,  save  in  their  loss 
of  parents,  closely  resemble  the  boys  who  attend  the  public  schools, 
the  experience  of  those  in  charge  of  them  is  calculated  to  be  worth 
the  consideration  of  all  who  have  to  do  with^the  public  schools;  for 
which  reason  the  following  quotations  from  the  six  annual  Reports 
of  the  Bdard  of  Directors,  beginning  with  that  for  the  year  1881,  in 
which  the  account  of  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  experiment 
is  set  down  at  length,  are  here  given. 

As  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  first  report*  quoted  set  forth 
the  purpose  of  the  Trust  and  show  what  had  been  accomplished  in 
the  execution  by  the  authorities  of  the  duties  it  imposed,  these  are 
given  here. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  City  Trusts. 

To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Councils  of  the  ^Jity  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Board  of  Appointment  comprising  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia:  - 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  City  Trusts,  in  pursuance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  of  Assembly  vesting  them  with  authority,  present  their  Twelfth  Annual  Report 
ending  December  31,  1881. 

After  providing  that  the  Rents,  Issues,  and  Profits  of  his  Real  Estate  in  Pennsyl- 
vania shall  be  applied  towards  improving  the  Real  Estate  situated  in  the  City  and 

*  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  City  Trusts,  Report  for 
the  year  1881.    Philadelphia:  January,  1883,    Pp.  131. 
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Liberties  of  PhUadelphia,  by  erecting  new  buildings  thereon,  the  first  and  primary 
beneficial  object  set  forth  in  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard  is  that  the  whole  of  the 
income  of  his  estate  shall  be  applied  to  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  a  Per- 
manent College,  with  the  view  of  providing  a  better  education  and  more  comfortable 
maintenance  for  such  a  number  of  poor,  white,  male  Orphan  Children  as  can  be 
trained  within  the  limits  of  one  institution,  than  they  usually  receive  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  public  funds.  The  forty-five  acres,  now  diminished  to  forty  acres 
by  the  encroachment  of  streets  upon  wliich  the  improvements  and  arrangements 
of  this  Orphan  Establishment  are  made,  are  those  prescribed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  will  and  codicils. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  College  3,547  Orphan  Boys  have  been  admitted,  and  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  have  passed  through  its  course  have  become  useful 
citizens,  many  attaining  highly  honorable  positions  among  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  Orphans  in  the  CoUege  January  1,  1881,  were 865 

Admitted  duruig  the  year 102 

967 

Indentured,  left  the  College  at  18  years  of  age,  or  discharged 88 

Died 1 

89 

Bemaining  January  1,  1882 878 

The  expenses  of  maintaining  the  College,  including  the  salaries  of  all  oflS.cers, 
teachers,  governesses,  instructors,  prefects,  servants,  etc.,  together  with  the  cost 
of  suppUes  of  clothing  for  the  boys,  household  equipment  and  food  for  all  the  in- 
mates in  1'881,  amounted  to  $255,735.50. 

The  net  receipts  of  income  from  Real  Estate  within  the  city  were  |175,445.06; 
from  Stocks,  Loans,  etc.,  $77,381.83.  • 

The  usual  care  has  been  exercised  in  keeping  the  dwelling  houses,  stores  and 
wharves  of  the  Estate  in  good  order. 

These  include  two  hundred  and  forty  buildings,  which  are  let  at  various  rates 
from  $225  to  $18,000  per  annum,  all  of  which  are  insured  in  amounts  varying  from 
$800  to  $75,000  on  perpetual«or  seven  yeai-s'  policies. 

Further  details  of  the  properties  follow,  after  which  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  College  at  that  time,  in  which  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  question  of  providing  some  form  of  technical  indus- 
trial, training  in  the  College  itself  had  hecome  a  pressing  one,  owing 
to  the  increasing  difl&culties  met  with  in  attempting  to  secure  places 
for  the  boys  as  indentured  apprentices. 

THE  CONDITION  OP  THE  COLLEGE  IN  1881. 

The  Discipline  and  Instruction  of  the  Orphans  have  been  carefully  supervised, 
beai'ing  in  mind  the  desire  of  Mr.  Girard  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  purest  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  for  the  inculcation  of  which  the  Bible  is  selected  as  the  true,  clear 
and  perfect  foundation 

The  establishment  for  Instruction  now  consists  of  thirty  permanent  schools,  with 
thirty-one  able  professors  and  teachers,  with  additional  visiting  insti-uctors  in  Elocu- 
tion, Music,  Phonography,  and  Elementary  Drawing. 

Gymnastics  and  Tactics  have  also  their  special  teachers  as  useful  recreative  arts. 

The  course  of  studies  is  from  time  to  time  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  Reports. 

Much  thought  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  Technical  Education.  The  schools 
of  Paris  have  been  thrice  visited  by  members  of  the  Board,  to  observe  the  px-actical 
working  of  the  system,  ^ifld,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  specially  appointed  to 
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inquire  into  the  subject  has  been  in  frequent  correspondence  with  experts  in  relation 
thereto. 

The  Directors  find  themselves  much  embarrassed  in  carrying  out  Mr.  Girard's  in- 
structions as  to  apprenticeship.  Comparatively  few  persons  are  now  found  wilUng 
to  assume  the  responsibility  required,  with  bjit  little  control  of  the  indentured,  and 
with  other  obstacles  .in  the  way  of  their  learning  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  only  remedy  seems  to  be  to  give  the  pupils  mechanical  knowledge  and  skill 
within  the  CoUege  as  part  of  their  daily  routine. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  European  plan  of  Technical  Education  can  be  in- 
troduced with  very  great  advantage.  The  legal  objections  have  been  submitted  to 
the  solicitor,  who  has  given  his  opinion  that  the  experiment  is  permissible,  and  it 
is  confidently  hoped  that  the  New  Year  will  not  pass  by  without  an  earnest  effort 
to  verify  its  usefulness  by  the  test  of  experience  in  the  Girard  College. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  (for 
1882)  record  the  commencement  of  the  experiment: 

Early  in  January,  1883,  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  purposes  of  mechan- 
ical instruction.  Workshops  were  fitted  up  in  the  basement  of  No.  7,  and  Mr.  T. 
Mason  Mitchell  was  employed  to  superintend  the  work  in  the  new  school.  Prom 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  boys,  divided  into  five  classes,  heiYe  been  re- 
ceiving daily  instruction,  each  class  being  with  their  instructor  for  about  six  hours 
in  each  week.  Everything  in  relation  to  the  introduction  of  the  work,  and  its  prog- 
ress and  discipline,  seems  to  have  been  well  arranged  land  without  appreciable  in- 
terference with  the  usual  course  of  study.  Great  interest  has  been  manifested  by 
the  pupils  in  all  that  they  do,  the  work  at  vises  and  work-benches  being  so  attract- 
ive and  engaging  to  their  ininds  that  there  has  been  up  to  this  time  no  instance  of 
a  boy  reported  for  idleness  or  misconduct  in  the  workshops. 

Some  of  the  work  is  exceedingly  creditable,  and  a  specimen  of  the  results  of  in- 
dividual labor  has  already  been  found  a  sufficient  evidence  of  capacity  to  procure 
ready  employment  at  fair  wages  in  a  mechanical  trade. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Board  the  Superintendent  of  the  workshops  visited  the 
School  of  Technology  in  Boston,  the  Stevens'  Institute  at  Hoboken,  and  the  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York.  Valuable  assistance  has  also  beefl  received  from  examination 
of  the  teaching  in  the  Sprittg  Garden  Institute. 

In  the  opening  sentence  of  this  Report  the  Board  State  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  College  and  of  its  funds  "  constitute  the  most 
important  part  of  the  trusts  committed  to  their  charge." 

In  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  (for  1883)  the  Directors  say: 

The  Girard  College  work  for  the  past  year  has  had  for  its  object  the  preservation 
of  an  educational  system,  which  experience  had  proved  to  work  well,  while  incor- 
porating therewith  a  greater  number  of  pupils,  now  double  the  number  originally 
taken  charge  of,  and  so  to  classify  them  that  without  injury  being  done  we  might 
continue  new  enterprises  for  the  general  good  and  more  certainly  secure  to  our  pu- 
pils the  means  of  making  an  honorable  livelihood  in  the  outset  of  their  worldly 
career. 

To  tins  end  the  Board,  which  in  1870  was  divided  into  seven  standing  Committees, 
is  now  divided  into  eleven,  each  one  of  which  is  charged  with  an  amount  of  labor 
fully  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary  Board  of  Directors. 

THE  OBJECTS  OF  THE  TKUST  AS  SET  FORTH  BY  ME.   GIRAED. 

Mr.  Girard  at  first  set  aside  five  acres  or  less  for  college  purposes,  naming  three 
hundred  as  the  minimum  number  of  orphans  he  expected  that  space  to  accommo- 
date.   He  then,  by  a  codiQil,  allotted  forty-five  acres  for  those  purposes,  now  re- 
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duced  by  encroachmLMits  conceded  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  to  forty  acres.  So 
that  When  income  is  sufticient,  and  the  management  wt>iks  in  perfect  harmony  in  all 
its  parts,  the  extent  of  enlargement  which  it  is  tlio  duty  of  Trustees  to  aim  at, 
appears  to  resolve  itself  into  a  simple  question  of  arithmetic. 

The  exactness  of  the  wUl  is  likewise  perceived  in  the  provision  that  the  orphans 
"shall  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  grammai-,  arithmetic,  geograpliy,  naviga- 
tion, surveying,  practical  mathematics,  astronomy,  natural,  chemical  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,  the  Fi-ench  and  Spanish  languages,"  "  with  such  other  learning 
as  their  capacities  may  merit,"  and  also  in  the  expressed  desii-e  that  "  they  shaU  bo 
taught  facts  and  things  rather  than  words  and  signs,"  while  pupils  must  leave  the 
college  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age.  To  comply  rigidly  with  these 
requirements  and  give  the  boys  a  basis  of  sound  strength,  morally  and  mentally, 
whilst  seeking  by  close  observation  to  lead  them  to  those  fields  of  useful  work  to 
which  tlieu-  capacities  are  best  adapted,  has  been  our  aim. 

The  gratifying  experiment  in  mechanical  teaching  last  year  has  induced  the 
Board,  when  compelled  by  the  worn  out  condition  of  the  steam  boilei-s  after  the,use 
of  many  years,  to  provide  new  boilers  and  a  boiler  house  with  increased  steam 
power  for  the  purposes  of  cooking,  heating,  wasliing  and  ventilation,  etc.,  and  to 
connect  therewith  as  a  matter  of  advantage  and  economy,  a  building  for  the  pur- 
poses of  mechanical  instruction  in,metals  and  woods. 

The  need  of  the  building  is  well  set  forth  in  the  following  condensed  extracts 
from  a  report  to  the  Boai-d: 

"  Heretofore,  the  boys  have  only  been  instructed  in  metal  working.  This,  an  ex- 
periment undertaken  with  great  caution  and  on  a  small  scale,  in  deference  to  the 
misgivings  of  some  members  of  the  Board,  and  with  the  experience  of  one  or  two 
failures  in  the  same  direction  has,  we  are  happy  to  report,  from  its  inception,  in 
April,  1882,  to  this  time,  continued  to  give  such  entire  satisfaction,  has  proved  so 
useful  and  attractive  to  the  pupils,  and  has  helped  us  so  materially  in  securing 
occupation  for  no  less  than  thirty  of  our  boys  in  first-class  mechanical  establish- 
ments whei'e,  instead  of  having  to  learn  the  most  rudimentary  branches  they  are 
at  once  recognized  as  useful  workmen  and  paid  accordingly,  that  we  feel  encour- 
aged to  recommend  to  tlie  Board  that  the  instruction  now  confined  to  metal  work, 
such  as  filing  to  line,  sawing  and  filing,  known  as  template  work,  fitting,  dove-tail- 
ing, chamfering,  chipping  and  sawing,  free  hand  filing  with  hand  vise,  etc.,  be  ex- 
tended to  wood  work  in  its  various  bi-anches." 

We  have  before  referred  to  tlie  importance  of  extending  mechanical  instruction 
to  be  given  to  boys,  to  wood  work.  Heretofore,  the  work  has  been  confined  to  iron 
and  steel  alone,  and  in  seeking  employment  our  lads  are  restricted  to  this  kind  of 
work.  We  think  it  advisable  and  strenuously  recommend  to  the  Board  to  extend 
the  teaching  to  the  using  of  tools  in  wood.  We  see  no  reason  why  tliis  character 
of  instruction  should  not  be  equally  successfully  taught,  and  tlie  demand  for  wood 
workers  is  almost  as  great  as  for  workers  in  metals.  Wliile  free  h;xnd  drawing  is 
admii-ably  taught  in  the  College,  there  is  little  time  or  opportunity  for  mechanical 
drawing,  which  is  so  important  to  the  skilled  mechanic.  We  advise  that  this  be 
made  part  of  mechanical  instruction,  etc. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  teach  the  pupils  any  distinct  trade,  except  perhaps 
a  few  boys  of  remarkable  natural  ability  for  mechanics;  in  view  of  tlie  early  age  at 
which  they  are  compelled  to  leave  the  College  this  would  be  impossible. 

They  are  taught  the  use  of  tools,  and  how  to  handle  them  in  the  workshop,  as 
they  are  taught  to  read,  write  and  cipher  in  the  school  rooms;  the  one  course 
enabling  them  to  become  clerks,  bookkeepers,  conveyancers,  the  other,  machinists, 
furniture-makers,  blacksmiths,  cabinet-makei-s,  locksmiths,  and  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  kindred  ti'ades. 

The  Instructor  also  reports,  "  that  he  has  in  view  the  adoption  of  plans  whereby 
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illuminated  objects  of  machinery,  embracing  a  mucli  wider  scope  of  explanation, 
may  be  introduced  with  much  advantage,  which  will  familiarize  the  boys  with 
what  they  will  meet  with  in  mechanical  business.  A  pause  is  frequently  made, 
when  the  attention  of  classes  is  called  to  the  elucidation  of  points  beai-ing  upon 
particulai'  stages  of  their  work,  and  whilst  general  attention  is  given  there  have 
come  back  to  us  expressions  of  thanks  from  those  who  ai'e  testing  the  knowledge 
thus  obtained  in  their  daily  work  of  Ufe." 

*  *  *  The  number  of  orphans  in  the  College  on  the  31st  December,  1883,  was 
1,105. 
The  number  of  boys  admitted  since  1848  up  to  31st  December,  1883,  is  3,057.  *  *  » 
In  closing  that  pai-t  of  our  report  that  relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  Gu-ard  College 
and  the  strict  terms  of  the  will  which  govern  us,  it  would  not  be  right  to  create 
the  idea  that  we  feel  hampered  thereby  ;  the  views  of  the  generous  testator  serve 
rather  as  an  incentive  to  surmount  obstacles  and  fulfill  his  wish  as  a  royal  law  to 
give  in  the  broadest  sense  "dignity  to  labor" — passing  over  the  avoidance  of  what 
might  have  been  the  condition  of  the  poor  orphans  left  to  themselves,  with  no  eye 
to  pity,  which  is  the  negative  merit  of  Mr.  Gu'ard's  benefaction,  we  tiu-n  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  much  pubUc  testimony  of  good  work,  well  performed  and 
rarely  marred  by  pupils  of  tlie  College.  They  now  form  a  large  body  of  able,  influ- 
ential men — "  By  then-  fruits  ye  shall  know  then!  " — and  we  may  here  claim  as  an 
indisputable  fact  that  the  City,  whose  wards  they  liave  been,  has  not  unfreqUently 
been  indebted,  as  we  trust  it  often  will  be,  to  their  integrity  and  energy  for  the 
purity  of  its  administration  and  enforcement  of  its  laws. 

In  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  (for  1884)  the  Board  say : 

GIRAED  COLLEGE. 

The  condition  of  the  College  has  been  satisfactory  during  the  year.  Tlie  conduct 
of  the  boys  has  been,  as  a  rule,  orderly,  and  they  have  made  fair  progress,  both  in 
their  literary  and  mechanical  schools. 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  pupils  were  admitted  dm-ing  the  year ;  four  died  ; 
thirty-four  were  indentured  to  various  occupations;  the  indentm-es  of  sixty-six 
were  cancelled  for  satisfactory  reasons ;  and  twelve  were  discharged  for  malcon- 
duct,  having  become,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Girard's  will,  "  unfit  companions  for 
the  rest." 

The  number  in  the  institution  is-  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-two.  Of  those  ad- 
mitted in  1884,  all  were  born  in  the  old  city  of  Philadelphia,  or  in  other  parts  of 
Permsylvania.  None  were  admitted  during  the  year  from  any  other  State.  As 
under  the  provisions  of  the  will  a  preference  is  given  first  to  boys  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  second  to  those  bom  in  other  parts  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  few  boys 
have  ever  obtained  entrance  from  any  other  State,  as  more  apply  annually  from 
Pennsylvania  than  can  be  admitted.  A  few  were  admitted  in  1877  from  New  York, 
which  is  next  on  the  list  of  admission,  but  these  are  no  longer  in  the  College. 

The  applications  for  admission  continue. in  excess  of  the  capacity  t»  receive. 
Four  hundred  and'  fort^t^ee  applications  are  now  on  file,  awaiting  vacancies. 
*    *    *_ 

TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  FORESHADOWED. 

Tlie  most  important  subject  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Directors  during  the 
year,  has  been  that  of  technical  instruction.  Very  soon  after  the  organization  of 
tlie  College  the  great  importance  of  more  instruction  for  tlie  boys  in  the  use  of  tools 
became  apparent.  In  1848,  a  committee  of  the  then  Board  of  Directors,  of  which 
Mr.  William  J.  Duane.who  prepared  Mi-.  Gu-ard's  will,  and  the  accomplished  Henry 
D.  Gilpin  were  members,  recommended,  in  the  strongest  language,  some  mechanical 
instmction,  but  from  soma-cajise  nasatistactoi^  was  then  inti-oduced. 
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Soon  after  the  creation  of  the  present  Board,  the  Executive  Committee,  in  April, 
1873,  through  Mr.  William  Welsh,  its  chairman,  recommended  that  the  trades  of 
manufacturing  paper  boxes  and  tinware  should  be  taught,  but  this  was  not 
adopted. 
^  In  1876  the  Centennial  Exhibition  gathered  into  its  brilliant  focus  many  of  the 
results  reached  by  the  best  thinkers  and  most  practical  men,  of  the  civilized  wdrld; 
among  them,  a  simple  method  of  teaching  the  rudiments  of  practical  mechanics  to 
boys,  which  seems  to  have  been  thought  out  by  Russian  instructors,  and  has  become 
popularly  known  as  the  "  Russian  plan."  One  of  the  first  to  appreciate  and  utilize 
this  system  was  the'  President  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston,  Mr.  John 
D.  Runkle.  .  He  introduced  it  into  that  institution,  and  on  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Welsh,  the  President  of  our  Board,  in  the  Fall  of  1877,  in  a  lecture  at  the  Franklin 
Institute,  demonstrated  its  simplicity  and  practicabihty  to  an  audience,  among 
whom  were  some  of  our  members. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1881,  after  great  deliberation  and  an  elaborate 
report  from  a  special  committee,  that  the  Board,  carefully  considering  three  plans 
suggested  to  them  :  First,  establishing  machine  shops  in  connection  with  the  school ; 
second,  a  large  establishment,  with  various  tools  and  appliances  suitable  to  many 
trades,  with  competent  instructors  in  each  branch  ;  third,  elementary  instruction 
only ;  not  to  teach  a  trade  nor  secure  a  product,  but  to  train  the  pupil  in  the  use  of 
tools — instruction,  not  construction ;  in  fact,  the  Russian  system — adopted  the  last, 
as  not  only  the  most  economical,  but  best  adapted  to  introduction  into  the  College ; 
the  first  two  plans  being  not  only  expensive,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  some  members 
of  the  Board,  not  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  instruction  prescribed  by  Mr. 
Girard  for  the  education  of  his  beneficiaries. 

TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  BEGUN. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1883,  mechanical  instruction  wq,s  begun.  Even  then,  how 
ever,  only  tentatively,  and  in  the  single  branch  of  metal  working.  This  trial  was 
so  satisfactory  that  in  1883  an  appropriation  was  made  for  erecting  a  conunodious 
and  properly  consti'ucted  building  for  a  greater  variety  of  technical  teaching.  This 
school  building,  placed  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  College  grounds,  is  55  feet  wide 
by  155  feet  in  length,  two  stories  high,  and  compares  in  its  details  of  construction 
with  the  best  models  of  workshops  of  this  character. 

The  building  was  finished  in  December,  1884,  and  formally  opened,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  on  the  9tli  of  that  month.  Before  the  building  was  completed, 
elementary  instruction  in  wood  work  was  introduced,  which  promises  to  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  metal  working  has  proved. 

The  Board  have  expressed  their  approval  of  teaching  mechanical  drawing  in  con- 
nection with  the  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools,  as  soon  as  the  committee  having 
the  general  supervision  of  this  departmait  shall  be  prepared  to  submit  a  proper 
plan ;  this  not  to  lessen  nor  encroach  on  time  now  devoted  to  the  equally  impor- 
tant branch  of  free  hand  drawing,  which  has  for  many  years  been  admirably 
taught  in  the  College  by  Professor  Becker. 

OTHER  SCHOOLS  INVESTIGATED. 

While  the  Technical  School  was  being  built,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Technical  Instruction,  Messrs.  Mann,  Gates,  Wagner,  Caven,  and  Draytont 
accompanied  by  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  the  President  of  Common  Councils,  and  ; 
Mr.  James  H.  Windrim,  the  Architect  of  the  Trust,  visited  and  inspected  the  system  '^}, 
of  teaching  in  the  construction  of  the  work  shops  and  machinery  of  the  Stevens 
Institute  at  Hoboken,  the  Adler  Institute  in  New  York,  and  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  Boston.    The  Committee  were  politely  assisted  in  their  investigation  by 
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the  officers  of  each  of  these  institutions,  but  finding  the  machinery,  the  arrangement 
of  the  work  shops  and  work-benches  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston  most 
nearly  what  they  were  seeking,  di-awings  and  measurements  of  many  of  these  were 
made  by  Mr.  Windrim,  aided  in  every  way  by  Professor  Runkle,  who  gave  up  his 
whole  time  to  the  committee  while  in  Boston. 

THE  EXPERIMENT  IN  SUCCESSFUL  PROGRESS. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  are  now  under  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools 
with  metal  and  wood.  Mr.  T.  Mason  Mitchell,  the  Superintendent  of  Technical  Work, 
makes  satisfactory  reports  as  to  the  diligence,  order  and  progi-ess  of  the  pupils.  The 
school  rooms  are  furnished  with  the  necessary  implements  and  equipments  for 
teacliing  the  use  of  tools.  Though  wood  work  has  only  been  taught  a  few  months, 
a  decided  preference  of  one  branch  over  the  other  is  already  shown  by  some  of  the 
boys.  As  soon  as  the  boys  are  able  to  imderstand  then-  uses,  instruments  for  testing 
the  exactness  of  their  work  are  placed  in  their  hands  and  they  are  taught  how 
to  use  them.  To  do  this  carefully  and  precisely  calls  for  the  most  persistent  and 
patient  efforts  from  the  Instructor. 

It  is  only  a  just  tribute  to  the  Spring  Garden  Institute  of  Philadelphia  to  say  that 
the  intelhgent  manufacturers  and  practical  mechanics  who  manage  it,  and  from 
whom  we  have  had  much  help,  adopted  this  Russian  system,  or  one  quite  BimUar, 
several  years  before  it  was  introduced  into  the  College,  incorporating  it,  however, 
with  more  advanced  teaching  than  our  Board  has  felt  to  this  time  warranted  to 
undertake. 

Phonography,  introduced  into  the  College  in  1880,  continues  to  be  successfully 
taught.  Some  of  our  boys  who  have  been  instructed  at  the  College  have  secured 
profitable  employment,  one  at  a  salary  of  |30  a  month  within  six  months  after 
leaving  College.  Type-writing  is  also  taught  to  such  boys  as  display  an  aptitude 
for  it.  Its  introduction  is  so  recent  that  nothing  can  be  said  of  it,  experimentally, 
but  the  increasing  demand  for  experts  in  this  art  seems  to  promise  another  opening 
for  the  employment  of  our  orphans  who  leave  the  CoUege  to  struggle  for  a  living. 

The  Sixteenth  Aimual  Report  (for  1885)  gives  a  very  interesting 
statement  in  detail  of  the  educational  training  given  to  the  boys, 
and  the  Board  congratulate  themselves  upon  having  been  led  to  in- 
troduce Manual  Training.  These  results  form  a  very  emphatic  in- 
dorsement of  the  practical  value  of  this  definite  industrial  training. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  pupils  were  admitted  during  the  year.  Seventeen  boys 
were  indentured  and  eighty-seven  had  their  College  indentures  cancelled.  The  ne- 
cessity for  canceUing  indentures  becomes  greater  each  year,  in  order  that  our  older 
boys  may  obtain  remunerative  employment  from  persons  who  are  willing  to  take 
them  and  pay  reasonable  wages,  but  who  are  not  wUlLng  to  be  responsible  for,  or  to 
be  burdened  with,  apprentices. 

The  number  of  pupils  now  in  the  College  is  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-five — the 
greatest  number  ever  reported.  Since  December  37, 1847,  when  the  College  was 
opened,  there  have  been  admitted  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen  (3,316) 
boys.  In  spite,  however,  of  constantly  increasing  accommodations  these  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  number  of  applicants.  There  are  now  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  boys  waiting  admission ;  aU  except  three  from  our  own  State. 

Anxious  to  introduce  as  many  children  as  the  grounds  -wOl  accommodate  and  the 
income  of  the  Estate  warrant,  the  Committee  having  special  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment, recently,  in  an  elaborate  report,  estimated  the  greatest  possible  number  at 
any  time,  at  two  thousand  boys.  This  limit,  however,  caimot  be  reached  for  years, 
unless  the  income  should  increase  more  rapidly  than  we  anticipate.    To  add  as  many 
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as  our  uieaus  now  permit,  new  buildings  are  in  pivcess  of  erection,  into  which  will 
be  introduced  every  appliance  for  the  best  sanitary  results  in  plumbing,  heating  and 
ventilation.  The  corridors  and  stairways  will  be  fire-proof,  and  the  buildings  pro- 
vided with  balconies  and  connecting  bridge-ways  between  them,  seciuing  ready 
escape  in  case  of  danger. 

Boys  are  admitted  to  the  College  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  yeare.  None 
older  than  ten  can  be  received.     At  eightcjen  they  must  leave  the  College. 

THE  STOBIKS  TAVGHT. 

The  course  of  study  to  be  pui-sued  during  that  period  of  a  possible  twelve  years, 
has  always  been  a  subject  of  solicitude  and  watchfulness  to  the  Committee  liaving 
tliis  special  depai-tmeut  in  cliarge,  who  modif  j-  the  same  as  new  bi-anches  meet 
their  approval  and  improved  methods  become  obvious. 

The  youngest  and  least  advanced  pupils  ai-e  taught  the  aJfHiabet,  then  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  di'awing,  arithmetic  and  object  lessons,  these  last  embracing 
colors,  forms,  surfaces,  and  solids,  and  common  objects  and  their  uses.  Then,  as 
they  grow  older,  natural  history,  geography,  grammar  and  etymology,  the  history 
of  our  own  country  and  Great  Britaui  thoroughly ;  then  modem  liistory  genei-ally, 
and,  lastly,  that  of  the  ancients.  The  higher  classes,  re\"iewing  sevei-al  of  these 
studies,  are  also  carefully  taught  etymology,  as  roots  and  their  ilerivativos :  the 
construction  of  words ;  tlien  analysis  and  parsing ;  and  as  soon  as  the  boys  ai-e  fairly 
advanced  in  these  last  two  branches,  composition  is  taught  tlioroughly  by  competent 
instructors. 

In  the  liigher  departments,  matiiematics,  including  siirveying  and  navigation, 
graphics,  book-keeping,  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and 
the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  are  taught,  in  accoi-dance  with  the  will  of  Mr. 
Girard. 

TECHNICAL  INDUSTRlAl,  INSTRUCTION  A  SUCCESS, 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  success  in  mechanical  instruction. 
As  we  reported  last  year,  the  experiment  begun  in  1883  was  so  gratifying  that  after  an 
experience  of  a  litOe  more  than  a  year,  on  a  small  and  inexpensive  scale,  it  was  de- 
termined to  increase  the  number  of  branches  to  be  taught.  On  tiie  9th  of  December, 
1884,  more  extensive  workshops  having  been  provided,  teaching  tlie  use  of  tools  on 
wood- work  was  inti'oduced,  and  tliis  has  been  again  supplemented  by  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  building  for  a  smith  shop  and  foundry,  in  which  brandies  the  pupils  are 
also  instructed.  Mechanical  and  geometrical  drawing  are  now  taught  likewise.  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  extend  this  branch  of  instruction  any  farther,  unless  so  directed 
by  the  light  of  experience.  We  believe  that  all  of  these  ai-e  necessary  to  equip  a  lad 
to  go  out  from  the  College  and  take  his  place  among  the  young  mechanics  of  our 
country.  While  each  study  is  taught  to  every  pupil  old  enough  to  handle  tools, 
careful  supervision  by  the  master  soon  discovers  the  pai'ticulai-  branch  in  which 
each  seems  to  display  most  capacity;  to  which,  after  he  has  gone  tliroughthe  whole 
curriculum,  he  will  be  permitted  to  devote  most  of  his  attention  during  Oie  residue 
of  his  stay  in  the  College. 

METHODS  OP  INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  plan  of  insfa-uction  proposed  to  accomplisli  tiiis  end,  is  to  commence  wtli  tlie 
draughting  room,  where  the  beginner  will  be  retjuired  to  make  a  drawing  of  some 
simple  article,  or  piece  of  machinery,  which  he  will  then  take  to  the  wood- working 
and  turning  depai'tment  and  work  out  as  a  model  for  the  foundry,  where  he  will  be 
taught  to  cast  it  in  metal.  Fi-om  the  foundry  he  will  take  his  casting  to  tlie  metal 
bench,  and  there  complete  it  for  the  purpose  of  its  design.  Tliis  finished,  he  will 
begin  again  with  some  more  complicated  piece  of  work  in  the  draughting  room, 
going  through  the  same  routine  again  and  again  until,  draughtsman,  wood- worker, 
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turner,  forger  anil  skilled  worker  in  metal,  he  eitlier  goes  out  into  the  world  com- 
petent to  earn  his  livmg  at  least  in  some  one  of  tliese  employments ;  or  if ,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Superintendent,  the  lad.  still  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  suffi- 
ciently instructed  in  each  branch,  and  sliows  a  preference  for  one,  and  has  not  yet 
found  a  suitable  place,  he  may  be  permitted  to  make  himself  more  perfect  in  that 
one  wliidi  he  prefers. 

THE  I.UMKDIATK  VALUE  OP  THIS  TRAINING  DKMONSTRA.TKD. 

Our  introduction  of  this  mechanical  instraction  seems  almost  providential,  in  viiew 
of  the  scarceness  of  apprenticeships.  Up  to  almost  the  end  of  the  year  1884  metal 
work  alone  was  taught,  and  diu-ing  that  year  only  about  one-third  of  tl»e  boys  who 
left  College  enterml  into  mechanical  pursuits :  of  those  who  left  during  1885,  and 
since  instruction  in  oixlinary  wood  work  and  turning  has  been  introduced,  two- 
thirds  have  obtained  work  in  mechanical  operations. 

Since  the  employment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Admission  and  Indenture,  he  has 
diligently  inquired  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  boys  who  have  left  the  College  and  who 
are  engaged  in  various  pursuits.  He  informs  us  that  in  our  annual  report  for  1884, 
there  were  on  the  list  of  apprentices  (.less  thirty-Ou-ee  indentured  in  1884),  two 
hundred  and  three  (303)  names  ;  of  these,  fifty-two  have  come  of  age,  eleven  could 
not  be  traced,  and  four  have  died,  but  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-six:  whom  he 
found,  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  employed,  and  but  sixteen  were  unemployed, 
and  of  tliese  employed  not  one  was  unfavorably  spoken  of  by  his  employer.  Of 
the  ninety-eight  who  left  in  1S84,  eighty-six  are  employed,  and  ten  are  not  working, 
but  of  all  these,  he  lias  made  diligent  inquiry,  and  while  of  eighty-aeven  he  has 
had  the  most  favorable  report,  he  has  learned  nothing  to  the  discredit  of  the  re- 
maining nine  who  are  alive :  two  have  died.  We  doubt  if  many  colleges  in  this, 
or  any  country,  can  present  so  gratifying  a  result  of  their  moral  training. 

In  the  Seveuteeiitli  Annual  Report  (for  1S8G)  the  Board  continue 
to  show  inere;ising  apprwiation  of  the  vtJue  of  the  new  studies;  they 
seem  to  have  found  a  way  to  place  their  b03rs  who  go  out  from  the 
Slanual  Ti-aining  School,  in  emplo\aneut  at  once;  and,  since  Manual 
Training  has  been  taught,  the  increase  in  the  relative  numbers  of 
those  who  now  enter  mechaniciU  employments,  as  compared  with 
those  who  went  from  the  college  before,  is  very  noticeable. 

The  results  obtained  in  Girard  College  ai-e  valuable  and  worthy 
the  study  of  all  educators,  because  they  show  what  can  be  done  with 
this  definite  Industrial  training  when  it  is  begun  and  continued 
through  an  uninterrupted  coui-se.  The  experiment  can  be  more 
fairly  and  thoroughly  conducted  in  this  institution  than  elsewhere, 
«Mid  the  system  is  entitled  to  be  judged  by  the  results  thus  obtained. 
The  public  schools,  and  the  private  Manual  Training  Schools,  may 
appi-oximate.  more  or  less  closely,  to  these  favorable  conditions;  but 
it  is  not  often  that  whole  classes  of  youth  can  be  kept  continually 
under  one  etlucational  control  from  the  ages  of  six  to  eighteen.  This 
element  of  permanence  gives  to  the  authorities  of  Girard  College 
very  great  advant^iges  in  any  educational  experiments. 

The  following  statements  are  fix>m  the  latest  Report;  that  for  the 
year  18S6:* 

♦Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  City  Trusts,  Report 
fortheyejir  18J?6.    PhUade^thia.     1S87.    Pp.130. 
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GIRARD  COLLEGE. 

As  the  establishment  and  prosperity  of  his  College  was  the  great  desire  of  Mr. 
Girard's  heart,  so  from  its  magnitude  and  importance  it  occupies  most  of  our  time 
and  attention. 

To  maintain  discipline,  watch  over  the  health  and  provide  properly  for  the  com- 
fort of  a  community  of  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety  people,  thirteen  hundred  and 
eighty  of  whom  are  children,  requires  great  attention,  from  the  President  of  the 
College  to  the  youngest  prefect  and  governess.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  fidelity  with  which  all  duties  have  been  performed  in  every  department  during 
the  past  yeai-. 

While  every  reasonable  indulgence  and  recreation  are  afforded  to  our  pupils,  prof- 
iting by  experience,  our  officials  watch  for  and  check  at  once  any  attempt  at  in- 
subordination. No  better  evidence  of  careful  supei-vision  can  be  afforded  than  that 
of  the  number  of  boys  whom  we  are  compelled  to  expel,  as  expiilsion  is  only  re- 
sorted to  when  mild  means  of  reformation  prove  abortive.  To  compare  one  year 
■with  the  preceding  scarcely  affords  a  test,  but  a  comparison  of  decades  is  reasona- 
bly conclusive.  During  the  ten  years  from  1867  to  1876  inclusive,  when  there  was 
but  an  average  of  532  boys,  91  boys  were  expelled  ;  from  1877  to  1886  inclusive, 
when  the  average  reached  1,009  boys,  75  were  expelled.  While  then,  in  the  first 
decade,  one  boy  in  every  58  was  expelled,  in  the  second  only  one  in  133  was  ex- 
pelled. 

With  so  many  orphan  boys  under  our  charge,  whose  sole  inheritance  from  their 
dead  fathers  has  been  feeble  constitutions,  naturally  one  of  our  chief  cares  is  their 
health.  To  this  end  we  adopt  every  intelligent  precaution  against  the  germs  of 
disease.  During  the  past  year  we  invited  Colonel  Waring,  the  well-known  sanitary 
expert,  to  inspect  our  system  of  drainage,  culverts,  and  cesspools.  Under  his  ad- 
vice, as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  sojne  changes  which  he  recommends  will  be 
made. 

The  Board  being  satisfied  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  Girard  Trust  war- 
ranted the  admission  of  an  additional  number  of  boys  (a  building  for  that  purpose 
commenced  in  1885,  having  been  completed  in  December  of  this  year),'  two  hundred 
more  boys  have  been  admitted,  making  the  whole  number  who  can  now  be  accommo- 
dated, thirteen  hundred  and  eighty.  Unless  some  unexpected  financial  disturbance 
should  temporarily  reduce  our  city  rental  or  our  revenues  from  the  coal  lands,  we 
purpose  soon  to  make  arrangements  to  receive  two  himdred  more  boys. 

The  building  just  completed,  and  called  No.  9,  is  located  west  of  No.  8,  and  is  116 
feet  front  by  190  feet  deep.  Its  plan  is  a  series  of  pavilions  from  a  central  hall,  the 
pavilions  forming  the  section  rooms  and  dormitories,  with  offices,  linen-rooms,  etc. 
The  building  is  three  stories  high,  with  an  attic  over  the  front  section  lor  domestics. 
The  corridors  and  stairways  are  fire-proof,  and  there  are  exterior  balconies  and 
bridgeways,  providing  ready  means  of  egress  in  case  of  fire.  The  exterior  is  of 
white  marble,  with  blue-marble  trimmings,  and  in  architectural  design,  applied 
Gothic,  corresponding  with  No.  8  building.  As  there  are  no  furnaces  or  fire-places 
in  the  building,  it  being  heated  by  steam  from  the  general  boiler  service  which  heats 
all  the  buildings  on  the  grounds  and  is  at  a  distance  from  No.  9,  a  conflagration  is 
scarcely  possible.  Every  appliance  for  the  best  sanitary  results  in  the  matter  of 
heating,  ventUation,  and  plumbing  has  been  introduced. 

GRATIFYING  RESULTS  OP  INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  progress  of  the  boys  in  their  studies  is  highly  gratifying.  Every  branch  in- 
dicated by  Mr.  Girard  is  taught ;  and  although  six  hours  a  week  of  the  thirty-two 
heretofore  devoted  to  study  are  now  spent  in  the  mechanical  shops,  we  find  that 
owing  to  the  change  of  pursuit  the  boys  get  through  as  much  work  and  as  well  in 
twenty-six  hours  as  they  did  formerly  in  thirty-two. 
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We  are  glad  to  report  that  our  mechanical  school  gives  lis  every  encouragement 
to  continue  and  improve  the  plan  of  study  adopted  last  year. 

METHODS  FOLLOWED  IN  INDUSTRL\.L  INSTRUCTION. 

Under  the  present  course  each  individual  pupil  first  makes  a  drawing  of  a  piece 
of  machinery,  to  be  finally  perfected  in  the  metal-working  department ;  this  draw- 
ing he  takes  to  the  wood  and  turning  room,  where  he  works  out  his  model  in  wood ; 
this  he  casts  at  the  foundry  in  metal,  whence  he  takes  it  to  the  metal  bench,  where, 
under  supervision,  he  completes  it  according  to  the  original  design.  He  then  takes 
up  something  more  advanced,  which  he  again  completes.  .  Hence,  while  the  boy 
learns  no  special  ti'ade,  he  becomes  proficient  in  drawing  plans  and  handling  the 
tools  used  in  carpentering,  forging,  foundry  work,  and  metal  working,  and  is  un- 
wearied by  the  monotony  of  repetition. 

INCREASING  DEMAND  FOB  BOYS  SO  TRAINED. 

This  method  has  produced  good  results,  having  not  only  rendered  our  boys  able 
to  earn  a  support  often  before  completing  the  College  course,  but  has  relieved  us, 
to  a  great  extent,  from  having  to  seek  places  for  them  as  apprentices.^  Formerly 
such  situations  being  often  unattainable,  we  were  obUged,  under  the  Will,  to  send 
them  out  of  the  College  at  the  end  of  their  term,  to  struggle  for  a  support  for  which 
they  were  imperfectly  prepared.  But  now  we  have  more  applications  for  boys  than 
we  can  supply,  and  a  lad  must  be  very  dull  or  negligent  for  whom  a  good  place  can 
not  be  found,  at  living  wages,  before  he  reaches  the  end  of  his  term,  and  this,  not- 
withstanding the  number  of  boys  who  have  left  the  College  this  year  is  greater 
than  ever  before,  exceeding  that  of  last  year  by  more  than  50  per  cent.,  yet  of  the 
163  boys  who  have  gone  out  only  one  was  18  years  old.  Before  this  branch  of  in- 
struction was  introduced,  not  more  than  one-third  of  those  who  left  entered  into 
mechanical  pursuits.  Last  year  57  per  cent,  did  so,  while  this  year  the  percentage 
was  65. 

OTHER  GOOD  RESULTS. 

The  President  of  the  College,  speaking  in  his  report  of  the  marked  improvement 
in  the  conduct  of  the  boys  during  their  recitations,  largely  attributes  it  to  the  in- 
fiuence  of  our  Manual  Training  Department,  where,  he  says,  "  in  addition  to  the 
education  of  the  hand  and  eye,"  which  a  lad  receives  in  this  department,  he  has  the 
benefit'of  a  certain  amount  of  physical  exercise  which  improves  his  health,  clears 
his  brain,  and  puts  him  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  for  all  the  school  tasks  and  school 
restrictions." 

GiBARD  College. 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENT  "  THE  FREE  KINDERGARTEN  AND 
WORKINGMANS  SCHOOL,"  FOUNDED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  FOR  ETHICAL  CULTURE,  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Sources  of  information— Reference  to  the  theories  advanced  by  Prof.  Felix  Ad- 
ler,  Director  of  these  schools  — Official  publications  — Address  by  Professor  Adler, 
before  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  concerning  the  Workingman's  School  — 
Article  by  Professor  Adler  on  "  The  New  Experiment "  in  the  Princeton  Review- 
Origin  and  purpose  of  the  experiment — The  Society  of  Ethical  Culture  —  Professor 
Adler  the  successor  of  the  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham,  in  charge  of  the  society  and 
congregation  —  The  schools  aided  by  many  benevolent  people  of  all  creeds — The 
Free  Kindergarten  opened  for  the  children  of  the  poor  in  1878 — The  Workingman's 
School,  a  development  of  The  Kindergarten,  opened  two  years  later — The  two 
schools,  which,  after  several  removals,  now  occupy  their  own  building  at  No.  109 
West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City,  are  now  in  charge  of  a  society  organized 
for  the  purpose,  and  known  as  "The  United  Relief  Works  of  the  Society  for  Ethi- 
cal Culture  "  ^-  These  schools  claim  to  furnish  a  continuous  education  to  the  child 
from  the  age  of  three  to  fourteen  years — The  Kindergarten  course  for  children 
from  three  to  six  years  of  age — ^The  Workingman's  School  continues  the  kind  of 
teaching,  developing,  as  the  chUd  grows,  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen — Evening 
classes  to  be  provided  for  older  pupils — The  Director's  report  transmitting  three  re- 
ports of  the  Principal  of  the  Free  Kindergarten — Warm  Luncheons  provided  daily 
for  the  Kindergarten  children  by  the  Ladies'  Association — Interesting  details  of  the 
opening  and  progress  of  the  Kindergarten  given  in  the  first  report  by  the  Principal. 
To  organize  a  model  school,  and  to  evolve  a  practical  method  of  organizing  schools 
for  childi'en,  from  infancy  to  manhood,  was  tlie  avowed  purpose  of  this  exjwri- 
ment  —  Noble  statements  of  high  ideals  of  education,  made  from  time  to  time,  by 
Professor  Adler — His  suggestions  as  to  desirable  changes  in  the  courses  and  meth- 
ods of  study  in  the  elementary  public  schools — Plea  for  drawing  and  manual  ti-ain- 
ing — Morals  taught  without  prejudice  to  reUgious  beUefs— Value  of  this  demon- 
stration of  a  modus  vivendi  for  school  children  of  all  denominations  —  The  Prince- 
ton Review  article  by  Prof essor  Adler — Extracts  from  this  article  —  Reports  by 
the  Director  and  Principal  of  the  Workingman's  School  for  1883  —  Theories  of 
education  set  forth — Methods  of  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  theories  illus- 
trated—  The  "Creative  Method" — Statement  of  the  progressive  courses  in  draw- 
ing and  elementary  industrial  work  as  taught  in  1887 — List  of  officers  of  the 
Society  and  of  Instructors  in  the  School  in  1883.  List  of  officers  and  instructors, 
1888-89. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Frequent  reference  has  Been,  made  in  the  present  volume  to  the 
theories  set  forth  hy  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  and  to  the  experimental 
schools  established  by  the  Society  of  Ethical  Culture  of  New  York 
City,  over  which  he  presides. 

The  account  of  these  schools  would  have  been  given  in  connection 
with  those  of  the  several  educational  experiments  recited  in  Chap- 
ter XVII,  but  that  it  was  hoped  to  secure  fuller  and  later  informa- 
tion as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  schools  than  was  then  at  hand. 

Letters  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  present  Principal  of  the  school 
remaining  long  unanswered,  I  am  restricted  to  the  material  at  hand; 
^  mostly  contained  in  two  pamphlets  published  by  the  Society,  the  first, 
in  1881,  giving  the  address  of  Professor  Adler  before  the  Ethical  So- 
ciety in  1880,  reciting  the  opening  of  the  Workingman's  School,  and 
also  the  reports  of  the  "  Free  Kindergarten,"  which  had  then  been  in 
operation  some  three  years,  and  of  the  Workingman's  School,  which 
was  opened  a  few  months  before  the  date  of  this  report  by  the  Prin- 
cipal, in  which  the  plan  of  the  school,  as  proposed,  is  set  forth  in 
detail. 

The  other  pamphlet  contains  the  second  and  third  ajunual  reports 
of  the  Workingman's  School;  also,  an  article  by  Professor  Adler, 
reprinted  from  the  Princeton  Review  of  March,  1883,  in  which 
his  theory  as  to  Industrial  Education  is  set  forth;  the  two  antago- 
nistic meanings  attached  to  the  term  Industrial  Education  are  dis- 
tinctly stated,  and  a  plea  made  for  what  he  terms  the  "  Creative 
Method; "  indicating,  thereby,  those  methods  of  training  which  de- 
velop the  varied  abilities  and  character  of  the  child, — ^both  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  a  member  of  human  society, — instead  of  those  meth- 
ods which  simply  pour  knowledge  into  his  mind  as  into  an  empty 
receptacle;  or,  if  industrial  training  is  given,  simply  teach  certain 
restricted  movements  applicable  to  certain  definite  industries.  In 
this  article  Professor  Adler  constantly  illustrates  his  positions  by 
references  to  the  Free  Kindergarten  and  to  the  Workingman's  School, 
established  and  supported^by  The  Society  for  Ethical  Culture. 

Both  pamphlets  *  contain  the  programmes  of  the  drawing  and  in. 
dustrial  courses  with  each  lesson  illustrated.     These  contributions 

*  The  Workingman's  School  and  Free  Kindergarten,  supported  by  the  United  Re- 
lief Works  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  an  Address  by  Prof.  Felix  Adler. 
Reports  of  the  School  and  Kindergarten.  The  School  and  Kindergarten  are  situated 
at  1531  Broadway  (corner  Forty-fifth  Street).  Lehmaier  &  Bro.  Print,  95  and  97 
Fulton  Street,  New  York.     Pp.  58. 

The  Second  and  Third  Annual  Reports  of  the  Workingman's  School,  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Relief  Works  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture, 
109  West  Fifty-f owth  Street,  New  York.    Janua-ry,  1881  -  January,  1883,    Pp.  94. 
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to  the  present  discussion  are  eminently  -wortliy  the  study  of  all  in- 
terested in  the  movement  for  the  introduction  of  some  form  of  in- 
dustrial art  training,  as  well  as  elementary  training  in  industries,  in 
the  public  schools.  More  than  this,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  interest 
all  "who,  though  not  especially  interested  in,  or  intelligent  concern- 
ing, methods  of  education,  are  painfully  impressed  and  profoundly 
moved  "  by  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  the 
neglected  children  of  poverty,  in  our  eyer-growing  American  cities. 
While  in  this  aspect  they  appeal  to  philanthropic  citizens,  it  is  in  the 
relation  borne  by  these  experiments  to  the  threatening  social  and  labor 
problems  of  the  near  future  that  this  thoughtful  attempt  -to  find  a 
practicable  solution  of  the  perplexing' difficulties  that  as  surely 
menace  society  in  America  as  in  the  older  countries,  though  not  yet 
to  the  same  extent,  becomes  of  interest  to  the  student  of  social  prob- 
lems. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  special  students  of  educational  methods 
and  their  relation  to  society  can  hardly  afEord  to  ignore  these  state- 
ments of  the  results  of  actual  experience  in  the  application  of  definite 
scientific  methods  to  the  training  of  children.  To  each  pf  these  classes 
the  perusal  of  these  pamphlets  may  be  commended. 

The  value  of  these  experiments  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  system  of  educational  train- 
ing reaching  frona  the  earliest  years  of  the  child's  school  life  to  the 
time  when  the  child  is  ready  to  take  a  place  among  the  workers  in 
the  world  as  a  well-equipped  helpful  human  being. 

Whether  so  designed  from  the  first,  or  not,  the  higher  school  grew 
out  of  the  Kindergarten,  and  the  friends  of  the  two  schools  seem  - 
confident  that  they  have  evolved  a  working  scheme  of  education 
suitable  for  very  general  application.     Such  a  claim,  so  authorita- 
tively put  forth,  merits  serious  consideration. 

THE   SOCIETY   FOR  ETHICAL   CULTURE. 

The  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  now  presided  over  by  Professor 
Felix  Adler,  is  the  successor  of  the  congregation  which,  first  gathered 
in  New  York  City  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham, 
was  a  collection  of  exceptionally  liberal-minded  people. 

The  "  Free  Kindergarten"  for  poor  children,  and  confined  to  poor 
children,  was  opened  early  in  January,  1878,  in  rooms  in  West  Forty- 
fifth  Street. 

The  Kindergarten  School  was  removed  in  October,  1879,  to  the 
premises  of  the  Ethical  Society  at  'No.  1521  Broadway,  corner  of 
Forty-fifth  Street.  The  Workingman's  School,  in  connection  with 
and  as  a  continuation  of  the  Free  Kindergarten,  was  opened '  in  the 
sew  ropnis  in  February,  1880,    The  pressure  of  pupils  compelled 
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another  removal,  and  the  Society,  assisted  by  many  benevolent 
friends,  prominent  among  whom  was  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Seligman, 
was  able  to  put  np  a  building  of  its  own,  especially  planned  for  the 
uses  of  these  schools,  at  No.  109  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  which  it 
now  occupies.  Miss  Fanny  E.  Schwedler  was  the  first  principal  of 
the  Free  Kindergarten.  The  schools  are  open  to  all,  without  regard 
to  the  race  or  religion  of  the  parents.  •The  schools  are  supported  by 
a  separate  society,  organized  for  that  purpose,  membership  to  which 
is  secured  by  a  subscription  of  any  amount.  This  was  at  first  known 
as  "  The  Society  for  the  Support  of  the  Workingman's  School  and 
Free  Kindergarten,"  and  is  now  known  as  "  The  United  Relief 
Works  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture."  The  names  of  more 
than  two  hundred  members  of  this  society  are  printed  in  the  first 
pamphlet.  There  are  also  thirty  life  members — payment  of  $100 
constitutes  a  life  member.  The  late  Mr.  Seligman  contributed 
$10,000  to  the  Endowment  Fund,  and  this  gift  made  possible  the  open- 
ing of  the  Workingman's  School  and  the  erection  of  the  present 
school  building. 

"  In  the  first  of  these  pamphlets  the  following  statement  precedes 
the  report  of  the  Director  upon  the  Free  Kindergarten: 

The  Workingman's  School  and  Free  Kindergarten  form  one  institution.  The 
children  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  three  to  the  Kindergarten.  They  are  gradu- 
ated from  it  at  six,  and  enter  the  Workingman's  School.  They  remain  in  the  School 
tUl  they  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  Thereafter  those  who  show  decided 
ability  receive  higher  technical  instruction.  For  the  others,  who  leave  the  School 
proper  and  are  sent  to  work,  a  series  of  evening  classes  will  be  opened,  in  which 
their  industrial  and  general  education  will  be  continued  in  various  directions.  Thin 
graduate  course  of  the  Workingman's  School  is  intended  to  extend  up  to  the 
eighteenth  or  twenty-iirst  year. 

From  the  third  year  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood, — such  is  the  scope  embraced 
by  the  purposes  of  our  Institution! 

EEPORT   OF  THE   FREE   KINDERGARTEN. 
DHIEOTOR'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Members  of  the  United  Relief  Works,  etc.: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  the  reports  of  the  Principal  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  years  1878  and  1879.  The  characteristics  of  our  Free  Kinder- 
garten may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

It  is  a  Kindergarten.  It  has  the  merits  which  belong  to  the  Kindergarten  system 
generally.  It  is  a  Free  Kindergarten  for  the  poor;  that  is,  it  brings  Kindergarten 
education  to  the  poorest  class,  who  are  not  able  to  pay  for  it  themselves.  It  has 
the  negative  advantage  of  taking  little  children  from  the  streets,  where  they  would 
otherwise  be  exposed  to  bad  companionsliip  and  pernicious  influences  of  every  kind. 
If  it  accomplished  nothing  more  than  this,  our  Kindergarten  would  be  rendering 
no  little  service.  But  it  has  also  the  positive  merit  of  placing  the  poor  children 
under  the  best  educational  influence  which  modern  times  have  devised.  It  is,  more- 
over, the  first  step  in  a  rational  system  of  education.  Kindergartens  exist  in  great 
number.  But  a  very  large  part  of  their  benefits  is  lost,  because  the  rational  method 
which  they  begin  is  not  followed  up  in  the  later  education  of  the  child.  That  our 
Kindergarten  is  connected  Bf^issH  fejU(A(fea:(I^Q/if®orkingman's  School  is  one  of 
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its  cliaracteristics  upou  which  I  lay  espeeiiil  stress.    Of  other  features  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten, I  mention  the  following: 

THE  NORMAL  CLASS. 

It  has  a  Xorttwl  Cluss  attached  to  it.  This  was  founded  by  and  is  in  charge  of  the 
Principal.  Tlie  lady  pupils  of  the  Normal  Class  receive  instruction  gratis  in  the 
theory  and  art  of  Kindergartning.  In  return,  tliev  devote  theii-  service  for  a  year 
to  tlie  Kindergarten,  and  assist  in  its  practical  management.  We  have  thus  every 
year  a  corps  of  eight  or  nine  Assistjuit-Kindei-gartners  sup;)lied  to  us  by  the  Nor- 
mal Class. 

THE   LADIKS'  COMMITTEE. 

The  Kindergarten  has  a  Ladies'  Committee,  directly  concerned  in  the  care  of  it. 
The  ladies  are  members  of  the  general  Executive  Committee,  but  they  exercise 
especial  watchfulness  over  the  pupils  of  the  Kindergarten.  It  is  their  duty  to  visit ' 
tlie  home  of  every  applicant  for  admission,  in  order  that  we  may  be  sure  that  only 
the  really  poor  are  taken  into  our  Institution,  and  we  may  thus  be  protected  against 
imposture.  Tlie  ladies  also  undertake  at  least  one  aimual  visitation  of  all  the  fam- 
ilies connected  with  the  Kindergarten,  in  order  to  foster  healthful  relations  between 
the  home  and  school. 

ITortH  Z.»iic7t«oit^^  provided  for  the  children  daily  in  the  Kindergarten.  The 
little  children  often  came  to  us  hungry.  "We  found  it  difficult  to  give  them  instruc- 
tion on  an  empty  stomach.  A  Free  Kindergarten  for  the  poor  must  look  to  the 
bodily  wants  of  its  pupils  as  well  as  to  their  minds.  Garments  and  shoes  are  also 
distributed  among  the  chUdi-en  V>y  the  Ladies'  Committee,  whenever  cases  of  great 
destitution,  such  as  often  occur,  are  reported. 

ISFLUEXCE  ON  THE  PUPILS. 

The  results  already  achieved  by  our  Kindergarten  work  are  satisfactory.  Children 
came  to  us  who  could  not  smile  ;  some  of  them  remained  for  weeks  in  the  Kinder- 
garten before  they  were  seen  to  smile.  In  the  Kindergarten  these  sad  little  faces 
were  g;radual]y  changed.  The  children  were  taught  how  to  play;  they  learned  how 
to  be  joyous.  Tlie  childrexi  came  to  us  unclean  in  every  way:  in  tlie  Kindergarten 
tliey  are  made  clean,  and  a  neat  appearance  and  habits  of  tidiness  are  insisted  upon. 
The  children's  minds  were  awakened:  their  faculties — physical  and  intellectual — 
were  developed.  And  here,  of  course,  the  d^ree  of  success  achieved  in  each  indi- 
vidual case  varied  with  the  natural  abiUty  of  the  pupils.  But  of  aU,  a  powerful 
moral  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  children  of  the  Kindergarten. 
Even  the  fact  that  they  live  in  a  little  children's  community,  and  are  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  la  ws  of  that  commimity .  is  important.  Then,  too,  direct  moral  suasion 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  tlie  children  l\v  their  teachers.  The  faults  of  each  child  are 
studietl;  obstinacy  is  checker! .  selfislmess  is  put  to  the  blush,  and,  by  a  firm,  yet  mild 
treatment,  the  character  is  improvetl. 

ACKXt  )WLEDGMENTS. 

In  the  prosecution  of  our  work  we  have  become  greatly  indebted  to  individuals, 
for  whose  aid  and  co-operation  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  express  our  thanks. 
Our  Free  Kindergarten  owes  a  great  deal  to  its  Principal;  owes  so  much  to  her, 
tliat  it  never  would  have  become  what  it  is  without  her  great  and  praiseworthy  de. 
votion  to  her  work.  The  Assistant-Kindergartners  and  the  pupils  of  the  Normal 
C1.1SS.  who  have  been  with  us  during  the  past  three  years,  also  deserve  our  apjo'ecia- 
tive  mention. 
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We  have  been  placed  under  conspicuous  obligation  to  Dr.  Adolph  Douai,  Mrs. 
Schmidt  Douai,  Miss  Luther,  and  the  late  Director  Stahl,  for  the  service  which  they 
rendered  as  a  committee  to  superintend  the  examinations  of  the  Normal  Class.  We 
owe  them  thanks  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  undertook  their  labors,  and  for 
the  encouragement  which  their  testimony  has  given  to  our  undertaking. 

We  owe  a  word  of  sincere  recognition  also  to  the  band  of  thirty  lady  volunteerg 
who  have  in  charge  the  giving  of  the  luncheons  to  our  pupils.  Six  of  these  ladies 
are,  by  turn,  present  in  the  Kindergarten  daily,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock. 
Welcome  to  the  teachers,  whom  they  allow  an  hour  of  much-needed  intermi.ssion, 
they  are  eagerly  hailed  by  the  keen  appetites  of  the  children. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Free  Kindergarten  vidU 
continue  to  erqoy  that  good-will  and  favor  which  have  hitherto  been  so  warmly 
accorded  to  it  by  its  friends,  and,  without  which,  it  can  neither  grow  nor  exist. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

FELIX  ADLER. 

Three  reports  by  the  Principal  of  the  Free  Kindergarten  fol- 
lowed, dated,  respectively,  May,  1878,  May,  1879,  and  January  1, 1881. 
These  aU  show  the  growth  and -prosperity  of  the  -school  and  recount 
the  various  movings.  The  first  report  is  here  given  in  full,  as  it  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  description  of  the  first  beginnings  of  the  ex- 
periment: 

FIRST  REPORT  BY   THE   PRINCIPAL  OP  THE   FREE   KINDERGARTEN. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Schools  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture.* 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  Free  ECindergarten: 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  of  January,  1878,  the  Kindergarten  was  opened  in 
the  National  Assembly  Rooms,  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  with  an  attendance  of  eight 
pupils.  Many  were  the  diflBculties  that  hampered  the  new  undertaking  at  its  incep- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  the  intentions  of  those  whose  munificence  permitted  the  work 
ito  begin  were  distrusted.  It  seemed  difficult  for  the  people  of  the  poverty-stricken  dis- 
trict in  the  midst  of  which  we  were  located,  tobeUeve  that  purely  disinterested  mo- 
tives should  have  impelled  men  to  talfe  upon  themselves  the  burden  and  expense  of 
a,  new  educational  institute.  Most  absurd  ulterior  designs  were  accordingly  sus- 
pected. .-Thus,  it  was  given  out  that  the  purpose  of  the  school  was  to  kidnap  the 
children.  Moreover,  a  sewing  school,  which  had  existed  some  years  previously  in 
the  same  vicinity,  had  left  behind  an  evil  impression,  and  the  recollection  of  this  in- 
duced the  little  community,  among  whom  we  began  our  labors,  to  observe  the 
greatest  caution  in  entrusting  their  children  to  our  charge.  With  eight  children, 
however — six  strong  boys  and  two  of  the  larger  girls — they  were  wilUng  to  hazard 
the  attempt,  and,  if  it  proved  satisfactory,  the  smaller  and  weaker  children  were  to 
follow.  The  eight  little  ones  accordingly — Uke  dots  they  seemed  in  our  large  haU — 
were  duly  seated,  and  the  singing  and  instruction  commenced.  The  exercises  of 
the  first  mocning  consisted  of  singing,  drawing,  and  weaving  None  of  the  children 
had  the  coin-age  that  morning  to  join  in  the  singing,  but  all,with  only  a  single  excep- 

^  The  Free  Kindergarten  was  founded  by  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture.  After 
being  in  successful  operation  for  two  years,  the  Kindergarten,  together  with  the 
Workingman's  School  and  the  District  Nursing  Department,  were  separately  incor- 
porated under  the  name  of  The  United  Relief  Works  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Cult- 
ure. This  step  was  taken  in  order  to  give  those  an  opportunity  to  join  us  in  philan- 
thropy who  do  not  agree  with  our  radical  principles  in  religion. 
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tion,  tried  to  draw  and  weave  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  It  must  be  remembered 
to  the  credit  of  these  little  savages  that  none  of  them  had  ever  been  subjected  to  any- 
serious  restraint,  and  the  patience  with  which  they  plied  their  unaccustomed  tasks 
was  truly  astonishing.  Hitherto,  they  could  run  or  stay  as  they  pleased,  and  their 
liberty  to  have  then- j3wn  way  was  seldom  interfered  with.  The  parents,  indeed, 
fretted  by  work  or  Ul-humor,  would  sometimes  make  their  authority  felt  severely 
enough,  upon  some  unfortunate  provocation,  and  then  the  blows  would  rain  down 
regardless  of  entreaties  and  pries.  Having  left  such  homes  as  these,  it  was  indeed  a 
new  experience  for  the  children  to  have  then-  elders  speak  and  sing  to  them,  and 
tseat  them  at  once  with  firmness  and  kindness.  It  was  the  beginning,  that  morning, 
of  a  higher  and  more  ideal  life,  which  dawned  upon  them  and  kept  them  charmed. 
When  at  last  noon  came  they  were  allowed  to  go  home  to  their  luncheons.  But  few 
took  time  to  eat,  and  they  returned  with  eager  faces,  anxious  to  see  what  the  after- 
noon would  have  in  store  for  them.  They  also  brought  two  new  pupils,  whom  they 
introduced  with  the  words,  "  These  are  the  two  new  ones." 

ENTHUSIASM  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

Never  was  Gospel  more  enthusiastically  received  than  was  this  Kindergarten  by 
the  children.  One  child  told  another  what  lovely  toys  they  had,  and  what  sweet 
songs  were  taught  them,  giving  such  descriptions,  that  there  was  great  curiosity 
among  all  the  children  in  the  neighborhood  to  see  for  themselves ;  and  they  began 
to  flock  in,  in  large  numbers.  And  so  the  number  has  steadily  increased,  until  now 
the  hall  no  longer  looks  desolate,  but  is  bright  with  many  merry  faces,  and  alive 
with  ringing,  merry  voices.  One  little  girl  says  she  feels  very  happy  that  there  are 
so  many  "  nice  days  "  in  the  week.  The  boys  think  th^  Kindergarten  is  as  pre- 
cious as  tops,  and  it  forms  the  main  topic  of  their  conversation  at  home.  All  these 
stray  bits  of  news  the  mothers  and  fathers  delight  to  bear  to  us.  They  are  thank- 
ful for  the  care  shown  to  their  children,  and  do  not  cease  to  manifest  their  pleasure 
and  surprise  that  there  should  be  those  who  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  poorer  class,  and  labor  to  show  them  what  a  blessing  labor  was  intended  to  be. 

THE  PARENTS  APPROVED. 

Now  that  the  people  have  given  us  a  trial,  the  sneers  of  some  have  changed  to 
respect  and  oiviUty.  The  entire  neighborhood  takes  an  interest  in  our  Kindergar- 
ten. The  people  come  in  occasionally,  admiring  our  hall,  our  pictures  of  animals,, 
our  benches,  our  tables,  with  the  net-work  of  squares  spread  over  the  surface.  They 
ask  nu,mberless  questions,  as  to  the  use  of  the  material,  and  are  especially  aston- 
ished to  see  how  the  wildest  and  most  unruly  children  are  brought  to  love  discipline. 
Indeed,  the  moral  training  which  it  gives  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  Kindergarten.  The  children,  when  they  come  to  us,  usually  struggle  for  their 
own  sweet  wills ;  but  all,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  have  been  won  over 
to  the  observance  of  certain  rules,  and  have  been  made  to  feel  that  these  rules  have 
been  given  for  the  welfare  of  the  little  community.  In  this  way  they  are  taught 
to  consider  the  happiness  of  others,  and  the  roots  of  egotism  are  thus  early  extir- 
pated from  their  hearts.  A  great  blessing  is  thus  secured.  The  children  must 
treat  one  another  as  equals  in  this  Uttle  world  in  which  they  move ;  and  that  pre- 
pares them  for  the  larger  world,  and  fits  them  for  later  duties.  The  Kindergarten 
training  will  also  eventually  simplify  their  studies  as  they  grow  up,  by  teaching 
them  early  to  observe,  to  think,  and  to  work.  All  possible  freedom  is  at  the  same 
time  accorded  to  the  individual  children,  and  the  originality  of  each  is  sedulously 
protected  and  developed.  It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  assure  the  public  that 
when  we  attempt  to  convey  moral  influence,  we  strictly  abstain  from  any  attempt 
at  religious  teaching.    Respect  for  the  diversity  of  beUef  existing  among  the  par- 
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ents  of  our  pupils  would  alone  command  such  a  course.  It  is  enough  for  us  that 
the  child  be  filled  with  a  joyous  trust  in  the  good,  and  be  initiated  betimes  into 
the  practice  of  virtue  :  with  the  doctrine  and  theories  we  are  not  concerned. 

THE  LOVE  OF  NATURE  INCULCATED. 

But  among  all  the  objects  which  the  Kindergarten  seeks  to  achieve,  it  is  of  capi- 
tal importance  to  instil  a  love  of  Nature  in  the  young  souls.  Observance  of  all  of 
Nature's  work  the  Kindergarten  seeks  to  develop  by  means  of  games.  In  these 
games  the  children  are  taught  to  imitate  the  motions  of  birds,  fLshes  and  various 
animals,  describing  their  actions  at  the  same  time  in  song.  Thus,  in  one  game 
which  is  at  present  being  taught  in  the  Kindergarten,  one  of  the  children  flies  like 
a  bird;  another  imitates  a  lamb:  still  another  a.man;  a  fourth  is  a  rose-bush;  others 
represent  a  pond;  and  all  the  rest  are  trees,  moving  their  outstretched  arms  to 
and  fro  for  branches.  The  little  lamb  skips  about  and  sings  of  how  lovely  the  sun 
shines,  the  water  sparkles,  the  birds  sing,  and  the  roses  bloom.  All  the  world  is 
active  and  serviceable;  and  is  there  no  way  in  which  the  lamb  can  be  of  service? 
Now  it  passes  the  rose-bush,  and  the  thorns  seize  some  of  its  wool.  The  lamb  stops 
to  ask  the  reason.  The  rose-bush  sings  in  reply  that  the  bird  needs  wool  to  stuff 
its  nest.  At  the  same  moment  the  bu-d  comes  flying  to  take  the  wool,  and  sings 
thanks  to  the  lamb.  Presently  the  man  walks  about,  speaking  of  the  cold  weather 
to  come,  and  of  his  children,  and  what  they  will  do  without  warm  clothes,  and 
begs  the  lamb  for  help.  The  lamb  allows  itself  to  be  washed  and  sheared;  and  be- 
ing thanked  again,  it  skips  about  raerrily  as  before,  singing  of  the  beauties  which 
surround  it,  and  of  the  happiness  which  it  has  been  the  means  of  conferring. 

Thus  the  attention  of  the  children  is  drawn  to  Nature,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
easily  grasp  the  moral  ap'^hcation  of  such  games  as  this.  Children  are  quick  to 
perceive  the  analogies  in  the  actions  of  animals,  to  their  own;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  delight  to  make  animals  and  even  inanimate  objects  talk  and  act  as  they  them- 
selves do.  This  well-known  trait  of  character  has  often  been  confirmed  of  late 
among  our  pupils.  Now  that  the  weather  is  fine,  a  number  of  them  are  led  off  once 
a  week  for  a  walk  in  the  Central  Park.  The  new  and  closer  attention  they  give  to 
Nature  is  every  time  apparent.  Every  flower,  every  leaf,  is  greeted  with  deUght. 
"  Do  you  see  those  flowers,"  one  little  girl  said  to  her  smaller  brother,  pointing  to  a 
maple  tree  all  in  blossom,  "  when  the  birdies  go  out  to  take  a  nice  long  walk  with 
their  own  mamma  on  Sunday,  they  can  pick  these  flowers  and  make  bouquets  of 
them,  and  put  them  up  all  around  their  nest."  "Oh,  yes,"  said  another,  "and 
when  it  rains  the  birds  have  plenty  of  water  to  scrub,  and  they  like  to  clean  their 
houses."  Children  will  see  all  things  as  you  put  them;  and  it  whoUy  remains  with 
the  parent  and  educator  to  develop  the  germs  of  evil  or  good.  Let  us  trust  that  our 
Kindergarten  may  aid  in  fostering  the  good  only,  and  let  us  hope  that  those  who 
have  taken  so  deep  an  interest  in  building  it  up,  may  find  in  the  benefits  it  confers 
an  acceptable  reward. 

FANNY  E.  SCHWEDLER. 
May  15,  1878. 

The  second  report" states  that  investigation  having  satisfied  the 
Ladi  's'  Committee  of  the  Kindergarten  that,  owing  to  various  causes, 
the  little  ones  did  not  have  sufficient  food  at  their  homes,  a  siibstan- 
tial  luncheon  was  therefore  given  to  them  at  the  school  each  day,  with 
excellent  results.  The  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
pupils  is  also  noted.  The  change  resulting  from  the  development  of 
the  Kindergarten,  by  the  addition  of  a  school  for  children  over  six 
years,  is  shown  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Principal  of  the  ' '  Free  Kin- 
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dergarten,"  which  is  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Workiiignian'& 
•School  and  Free  Kindergarten,  instead  of ,  as  formerly,  to  the  Chair- 
man of  Committee,  etc.     The'two  schools  are  parts  of  one  entity. 

PROFESSOR  ADLEK    DISCOURSES  CONCERNING   THE  NEW  SCHOOLS. 

'  After  the  Workingman's  School  had  been  in  operation  for  several 
months.  Professor  Adler  made  it  the  theme  of  "a  discourse  deliv- 
ered before  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  at  Chickering  Hall,  New 
York  City,  October  24,  1880." 

The  philosophical  ideas  underlying  this  educational  experiment 
are  so  frankly  stated,  and  the  purposes  and  hopes  of  the  new  move- 
ment in  education  so  clearly  set  forth,  as  to  make  this  address  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  polemic  literature  of  the  day  in  matters 
relating  to  education.  It  is  a  high  ideal  of  education  which  is  here 
portrayed,  and  one  of  direct  interest  to  the  promoters  and  defenders 
of  the  American  system  of  free,  unsectarian  public  schools. 

The  noble  statement  of  the  high  ideal,  here  set  forth  and  illus- 
trated, that  mental,  moral,  and  manual  culture  are  all  within  the 
province  of  education,  is  in  shining  contrast  with  the  grudging  con- 
cession, made  by  the  enemies  of  free  public  schools,  that  the  simplest 
elementary  English  studies  only  may  be  taught  in  them;  or  with  the_ 
addition  of  the  narrow  limits  of  industrial  training  which  are  barely 
alio  wed.  by  the  self -termed  "practical"  people,  who  clamor  so  strenu- 
ously for  the  teaching  of  something  directly  useful  and  practical  in 
the  public  schools. 

In  these  schools  supported  by  private  benevolence,  it  is  claimed 
that  this  high  ideal  is  very  successfully  combined  with  an  eminently 
practical  education,  adapted  to  the  children  of  the  poorest  parents. 
If  this  claim  endure  the  test  of  time,- and  the  results  are  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  the  early  indications  as  reported  by  its  promoters, 
here  is  an  experiment  which  should  be  carefully  studied  and  tested 
by  all  who  are  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  system  of  public 
schools  in  the  States  and  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  details  of  the  "Drawing  and  work  instruction,"  as  arranged 
for  the  eight  years'  course  of  the  Workingman's  School,  by  Mr. 
Bristol,  who  is  in  charge  of  that  department,  occupy  some  forty-five 
pages  of  the  second  pamphlet  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  ex- 
ercises, most  of  which  are  illustrated.  Ten  additional  pages  con- 
tain fifty-six  exercises  in  Mechanics  and  Physics.  These  courses 
comprise  the  whole  system  of  instruction  in  these  branches  given  in 
the  regularcourse  of  the  school.  It  is  understood  that  eventually  post- 
graduate courses  will  be  given  in  evening  classes,  if  desired.  . 
^  In  considering  any  such  scheme  of  continuous  training  enunciated 
in  advance  of  the  experiment,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  one  most 
essential  condition; — as  essential  as  the  well-known 'prerequisite  of 
first  catching  the  hare,  insisted  on  by  the  famous  Mrs.  Glass,  of 
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culinary  renown,  in  prefacing  her  injunctions  to  tlie  cook — namely, 
the  continuance  of  any  one  child,  or  class  of  children,  through  the 
whole  series  of  successive  studies  so  logically  and  carefully  graded 
frona  year  to  year,  can  never  be  guaranteed.  Lacking  these,  the 
whole  beautiful  theoretical  structure  of  the  printed  programmes  is 
liable  to  a  tumble  as  disastrous  to  its  ordered  symmetry,  as  a  passing 
breath  is  to  the  child's  house  of  cards. 

It  is  owing  to  this  brevity  and  uncertainty  of  attendance  on  the 
public  schools,  that  many  of  the  shortcomings  of  these  schools, 
which  are  so  freely  criticised,  are  due. 

CERTAIN   STATISTICS  DESIRABLE   FOR   COMPARISON. 

It  would  be  of  great  interest  and  value,  in  considering  these  schools 
'  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ethical  Society,  to  be  able  to  see  the 
statistics  of  attendance,  and  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  children 
attending  the  4rst  year  of  the  Kindergarten  in  1878  were  still  in 
attendance,  in  the  Workingman's  School  in  this  year  of  1888,  and 
what  proportion  of  the  children  entering  the  Workingman's  School 
in  its  first  year,  were  still  in  attendance.  Until  those  facts  can  be 
compared  with  similalr  statistics  of  the  public  schools,  no  satisfactory 
conclusions  as  to  the  relative  value  of  their  methods  of  training  nor 
of  their  relative  success  in  securing  continuous  attendance,  which 
is  one  of  the  strong  claims  put  forward  in>  favor  of  the  new  methods, 
can  be  reached.  That  the  Kindergarten  methods  are  valuable  for 
the  very  young  pupils,  may  be  considered  as  generally  admitted. 
That  this  plan  of  connecting  the  Kindergarten  with  the  school  that 
follows,  and  the  continual  progression  of  the  manual  training  of 
the  child,  through  each  successive  year  of  school  life,  thoroughly 
commends  itself  as  a  rational  plan,  may  be  conceded. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  what  the  post-graduate  courses 
are  to  consist  of,  and  how  the  preparation  of  the  actual  worker  is  to 
be  completed;  where  the  connection  is  to  come  between  school  and 
workshop ;  between  the  pupil  and  the  actual  workman.  These  are  the 
practical  questions  in  which  the  directors  of  the  free  public  schools 
of  the  country  are  interested,  and  these  New  York  model  schools, 
created  by  an  association  of  private  individuals — interesting  as  they 
may  be  in  themselves — are  of  concern  to  the  country  at  large,  only 
so  far  as  they  may  shed  light  on  vexed  questions  of  public  school 
training.  If  the  methods  of  training  the  child  from  the  Kindergar- 
ten to  the  Manual  Training  School — that  is,  from  the  third  to  the 
fourteenth  year  of  child  life — have  proven  as  successful  in  actual 
operation  as  the  projectors  of  the  school  anticipated,  then  those 
problems  of  early  education  are  solved;  and  these  schools  should  be- 
carefully  and  minutely  studied  by  public  school  officials  and  educa- 
tors generally. '  The  present  school  year,  1888-89,  is  the  first  year 
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in  which  a  child  entering  tlae  Kindergarten  at  three  years  of  age 
could  have  reached  the  finaj  year  of  the  course  in  the  Working- 
man's  School. 

The  only  data  at  my  command  later  than  the  pamphlet  containing 
the  reports  to  January,  1883,  consists  of  the  concise  risume  of  the 
methods  of  the  pupils'  work  in  the  various  grades,  furnished  by  the 
courtesy  of  Director  Adler  and  Principal  Bamberger,  in  January, 
i887.  It  will  interest  American  educators,  and  especially  those  con- 
nected with  the  direction  of  public  school  systenis,  to  learn. that  the 
well-known  educator.  Dr.  Andrew  J.  EickoflE,  recently  residing  in 
Yonkers,  New  York,  but  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  City  of  Gieveland,  Ohio,  has,  within  the  past  year, 
been  called  to  the  principalship  of  the  Workingman's  School.  With 
the  experience  of  this  distinguished  educator  the  co-ordination  of  the 
methods  in  use  in  the  Workingman's  School  and  methods  practicable 
in  the  public  schools  may,  it  would  seem,  be  effected;  at  any  rate, 
the  conclusions  that  Dr.  Rickoff  may  reach  as  to  the  practicability  and 
desirability  of  these  methods  for  the  public  schools,  after  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  to  justify  his  judgment,  will  be  awaited  with  inter- 
est. 

AN  IMPORTANT  EXPERIMENT  IN  TOLERATION. 

Besides  these  Kindergarten  and  manual  training  phases,  there  is 
another  experiment  on  trial  in  these  schools,  which,  in  the  near  fut- 
ure, may  assume  great  importance.  Th«  attempt  has  here  been 
seriously  made  to  evolve  a  method  of  developing  and  instructing 
the  moral  nature  of  the  child,  without,  in  any  way,  offending  or  in- 
terfering with  the  religious  or  sectarian  tenets  of  the  parents.  It  is 
affirmed  that  the  children  of  Agnostics,  Infidels,  Hebrews,  Catholics, 
and  Protestants  are  successfully  taught  the  primal  elements  of  char- 
acter, such  as  truthfulness,  integrity,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
purity,  temperance,  in  regard  to  which  high-minded  men  of  all  re- 
ligions, sects,  and  creeds,  or  holding  any  of  the  many  phases  of 
unbelief,  are  agreed. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  FREE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TO  AMERICAN  LIBERTY. 

In  view  of  the  general  assault  against  the  American  system  of 
public  free,  schools,  which  to-day  is  so  marked  a  movement  of  the 
Catholic  Church  throughout  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the 
erection  of  numberless  Parochial  school  buildings,  and  the  pressure 
put  on  their  members  to  force  them  to  withdraw  their  children  from 
the  public  schools; — an  attempt  that  is  fraught  with  evil  possibilities 
to  the  children  of  European  emigrants,  who,  if  thus  segregated  from 
their  fellow  countrymen  during  all  their  school  life,  are  never  as 
likely  to  become  incorporate  into  the  body  politic  and  are,  thereby, 
defrauded  of  the  chief  value  of  American  citizenship; — this  demon- 
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stration  of  a  modus  vivendi  of  the  children  of  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants, and  others,  in  free  public  schools,  becomes  of  prime  impor- 
tance. The  claim  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  she  is  the  only  proper 
teacher  of  religion  to  the  children  of  her  votaries  may  be  readily 
admitted;  as  may  the  like  claim  put  forth  by  Hebrews,  Mahometans, 
Buddhists,  Agnostics,  and  the  many  sects  of  Protestant  Christians. 

"  The  public  school  is  no  place  in  which  to  teach  religious  tenets  or 
creeds,"  say  these  advocates  for  church  schools.  In  this  the  people 
seem  to  be  agreed.  "  The  churches  should  each  teach  the  children 
of  their  members."  In  this  the  people  are  also  agreed.  But  the 
corollary,  that  these  sectaries  would  draw, — that,  therefore,  these 
separate  organizations  were  each  entitled  %o  a  pro  rata  share  of  the 
public  school  money  in  order  to  establish  separate  public  schools,  in 
which  their  several  peculiar  tenets  shTsuld  be  taught  the  children, — 
will  never  be  conceded  by  Americans  who  desire  to  preserve  American 
Freedom  ; — the  priceless  heritage  of  free  thought  and  of  untrammelled 
investigation,  which  is  the  crowning  glory  of  Free  America. 

Let  parents,  priests,  pastors,  teachers,  instruct  their  charges  in 
these  most  sacred,  highest  truths,  at  such  times  and  places  as  may 
be  best  suited  to  them.  The  free  public  schools,  open  to  all  children, 
regardless  of  the  pecuniary  or  social  condition,  or  of  the  religious  and 
political  beliefs  of  their  parents,  are,  of  right,  unsectarian ;  and  it 
would  be  an  act  of  base  robbery,  however  plausible  the  pretext,  to 
divert  any  of  the  funds  raised  for  these  children  of  the  people  by 
public  taxation,  into  other  channels.  Let  the  churches  open  their 
buildings  to  the  children  at  such  times  as  do  not  interfere  with  their 
attendance  in  the  public  schools,  and  let  them  give  them  such  social 
and  religious  instruction,  as  they  deem  best,  but  let  their  secular 
education  be  given,  as  now,  in  the  free  public  schools ;  so  will  their 
religious  beliefs  be  conserved  as  their  believers  desire,  and  so  will  all 
the  apparent  injustice  of  compelling  the  followers  of  any  church  to 
erect  and  support  separate  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children 
be  done  away  with. 

In  the  light  of  this  experiment,  the  school  founded  by  Director  Ad- 
ler  and  his  coadjutors  may  assume  national  importance. 

PROFESSOR  ADLER'S  ADDRESS. 

In  opening  his  address  concerning  the  Workingman's  School,  Pro- 
fessor Adler  refers  to  the  difficulty  of  helping  the  poor,  and  the  fre- 
quent failure  of  rendering  any  permanent  service  through  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  charity.  He  also  takes  the  ground  that  the  present 
education  of  the  children  of  the  people  is  not  satisfactory,  enforcing 
this  position  not  by  his  own  assertions,  but  by  quotations  from  an 
article  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr. ,  in  the  November,  1880,  num- 
ber of  Harper's  Magazine,  ta  which  it  is  complained  that  the  science 
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of  pedagogy  is  -wholly  ignored  and  neglected  by  the  colleges  of  the 
country. 

Premising  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  till  all  this  has  been 
changed  before  beginning  the  good  work  of  giving  right  teaching  to 
children.  Professor  Adler  says  : 

It  seems  to  me  that  pi-ivate  persons  of  generous  disposition  ought  to  take  hold  of 
this  matter  in  the  first  place;  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  exhibit  by  one  ex- 
ample what  the  right  method  of  teaching  is, 'and  to  show  how  superior  its  results 
are  above  those  commonly  achieved.  This  can  be  accomplished  if  a  number  of 
persons  will,  of  their  own  motion — because  the  improvement  of  their  fellow-men 
by  education  has  theu-  whole  interest — guarantee  the  means  pecessary  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  model  school,  in  which  the  right  method  shaU  be  illustrated,  aud  if 
they  will  have  a  care  that  only  the  most  competent  teachers  are  employed  in  con- 
nection with  it,  one  such  school  conducted  in  the  right  way  will  do  more  to 
change  the  evils  of  the  existing  system  than  the  most  earnest  advocacy  in  other  di- 
rections. The  right  example,  when  it  has  once  been  set,  will  be  followed;  and  the 
persuasiveness  of  excellence  will  here,  as  in  other  instances,  become  apparent. 

DESIRABLE  CHANGES  IN  SCHOOL  METHODS  OP  INSTKUCTION. 

The  next  question  that  arises — after  the  persons  have  been  found  to  start  such  a 
school  (and  happily  they  have  been  found;  the  lower  classes  of  the  school  are  now 
in  operation,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars) — is,  in  what  ought  such  a  model 
school  for  the  people  to  differ  from  the  common  schools  as  they  now  are  ?  It  ought 
to  differ  in  many  respects.  It  should  teach  history,  for  instance,  in  a  better' way. 
The  aim  of  the  lesson  in  history  should  not  be  to  store  the  pupils'  minds  with  dry  ^ 
facts,  which  are  barely  connected  among  themselves,  and  possess  little  a,ttractive- 
ness;  it  should  not  seek  to  fill  the  imagination  of  the  pupils  with  pictures  of  bloody 
war,  and  the  power  and  pomp  of 'kings;  it  should  not  glorify  the  great  slaughterers 
of  their  fellow-men,  who  have  been  misnamed  heroes;  nor  should  it  nurture  an  ex- 
aggerated and  foolish  national  pride  among  the  young.  But  it  should^  awaken  in 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  an  inteDigent  sympathy  with  the  life  of  the  world,  and  the 
great  phases  through  wliich  humanitj  has  passed  in  its  struggle  toward  progress. 
To  do  this,  the  lessons  in  history  inust  be  aJive  and  enlivening^  The  pupils'  intense 
interest  must  first  be  secured.  The  rule  should  be  here,  as  elsewhere :  begin  from 
the  near  and  go  on  to  the  remote.  Biographical  narration  should  precede  the  study 
of  history  itself.  The  young  children  must  first  be  interested  in  some  great  persons 
who  lived  in  Greece,  and  some  remarkable  men  who  Uved  in  Hindostan,  and  some 
illustrious  men  and  women  who  lived  in  England  and  Prance,  and  Spain  and  Italy, 
before  they  wiU  care  to  Icnow  about  the  countries  in  which  those  persons  had  their 
home,  and  about  the  people  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  about  the  vicis- 
situdes of  those  peoples'  history.  From  the  wonderful  story  of  the  life  of  Socrates, 
to  which  every  child  listens  with  delight,  it  is  easy  to  conduct  the  interest  of  the 
pupils  to  the  story,  or  history,  of  that  Athens  in  whose  market-place  Socrates 
dropped  his  words  of  wisdom,  in  whose  streets  and  work  shops  he  held  his  remark- 
able conversations,  and  where  also  his  Xanthippe  treated  him  so  badly.  In  like 
manner,  the  life  of  Buddha  will  awaken  an  interest  in  Hindostan,  the  Ufe  of  Peter 
the  Great  an  interest  in  Russia,  etc. 

The  study  of  geography  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  rule  here  also 
being  to  proceed  always  ffom  the  near  to  the  remote.  T^Jie  child  should  first  be 
taught  the  geography,  so  to  speak,  of  the  house  in  which  it  dwells,  of  the  garden 
around  the  house,  of  the  street  on  which  the  house  is  situated^  of  the  city  which 
includes  all  the  streets.     From  the  city,  the  geographical  lesson  proceeds  outward 
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to  the  State,  to  the  country,  and  then  to  other  countries.  The  study  of  geography 
and  history  will  mutually  supplement  each  other  and  add  each  to  the  other's  in- 
terest. The  information  which  is  given  the  pupil  concerning  places  will  become 
more  attractive  because  of  the  knowledge  of  historical  events  which  happened 
there  and  the  distinguished  persons  who  lived  there.  The  knowledge  of  events 
and  of  the  lives  of  persons,  on  the  other  hand,  will  become  more  real  and  more 
present  to  the  pupil,  bedfause  he  knows  the  background  on  which  these  events  ap- 
pear— the  very  streets  on  which  these  personages  walked. 

He  then  suggests  reform  in  methods  of  teaching  English,  and  sug- 
gests that  one  must  at  least  know  the  grammar  of  two  languages, 
in  order  to  talk  well  in  one. 

A  knowledge  of  ma/thematics  should  be  communicated  in  a  more  effective  way 
than  it  now  is,  and  our  system  of  work  instruction,  of  which  more  will  be  said 
further  on,  will  be  found  peculiarly  useful  in  this  direction.  Drawing  should  be 
taught  in  the  youngest  classes,  and  not  left  to  an  advanced  grade,  as  it  now  often 
is.  The  taste  of  the  pupils  in  reading  should  be  watchfully  cultivated,  so  that, 
though  they  be  the  children  of  poor  men  and  women,  they  may  in  later  life  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  classics  of  the  English  language;  and  thus  a  great  fountain  of 
pure  recreation  'may  be  open  to  them,  ot  which  they  are  now  often  unnecessarily 
deprived;  and  they  may  be  protected  against  taking  pleasure  in  vicious  literature. 

TEACmNQ  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

A  knowledge  of  the  simpler  facts  of  natural  history  should  be  communicated 
even  in  the  lowest  classes.  The  children's  power  of  observation  should  be  sharp- 
ened; and  whenever  it  is  possible,  they  should  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  ob- 
jects of  nature  themselves.  There  is  here  an  open  field  of  instruction  which  is  too 
Uttle  cultivated  in  the  schools.  We  complain  of  the  dearth  of  happiness  for  the 
majority  of  human  lives;  we  ought,  at  least,  to  utilize  those  means  of  happiness 
that  are  at  hand.  The  book  of  nature  offers  many  elevating  lessons  to  those  who 
are  able  to  read  its  language;  it  were  well  worth  while  to  make  even  the  chUdren 
of  the  poorer  class  proficient  in  understanding  that  beautiful  language. 

In  all  these  respects,  we  do  not  claim  to  introduce  what  is  novel  in  education; 
we  simply  follow  where  the  best  educators  of  Europe  have  long  since  pointed  the 
way,  and  seek  to  give  to  children  who  are  now  educated  by  methods  that  are  behind 
the  age  the  benefits  of  such  methods  as  are  afereast  of  the  progress  of  the  age.* 

In  the  setting  forth  of  the  value  of  that  education  of  the  hand 
which  follows,  there  occur,  in  one  or  two  of  the  opening  sentences, 
statements  which  seem  to  indicate  that  even  this  liberal  minded 
large  hearted  philanthropist,  had  not  fully  outgrown  the  Asian  and 
European  idea,  that,  of  necessity,  the  children  must  follow  the  same 
lives  as  their  parents.  If  this  be  so,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  of  what 
value  will  be  this  training  you  are  to  give  these  children  of  the  poor 
in  your  schools?  .  This  idea  is  utterly  un-American  and  long  may  it 
so  continue.  If  Mr.  Adler  and  his  friends  had  really  held  this  be- 
lief, as  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  public  schools  profess  to  do, 
the  Free  Kindergarten  and  the  Workingman's  School  would  never 

*We  may  claim  novelty,  however,  for  the  system  of  moral  instruction  for  young 
children,  apart  from  any  reference  to  religious  dogmas,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  our  Workingman's  School. 
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tave  been  begun!  That  "the  great  majority  of  Americans  must  be 
workers  is  inevitable;  but  that  the  after  life  of  the  children  must  in- 
evitably be  passed  in  the  employment  or  amid  the  surroundings, 
however  degrading,  of  their  parents,  is,  fortunately,  not  so!  Later 
in  his  discourse,' Mr.  Adler  aays  wise  words  regarding  the  ideas  of 
equality.  Hfe  shows  how  labor  is  ennobled  by  the  thought  given  to 
it,  and  that  service  to  others  is  not  degrading,  but  is,  on  the  contrary, 
honorable.  His  reasons  for  beginning  this  industrial  education  at 
an  early  age  and  continuing  it  all  through  the  course  up  to  manhood, 
are  well  worthy  of  consideration;  especially  is  what  he  says  in  rela- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  art  faculty  of  the  child,  to  be  heeded. 

THE  EDUCATIOlf  OF  THE  HAND. 

Of  the  new  manual  training  he  says: 

But  there  is  one  main  direction  in  which  we  believe  we  have  to  oflEer  what  is 
essentially  new  and  what  will  constitute  an  epoch  in  education,  if  it  be  generally 
accepted.  We  mean  the  inclusion  of  hand  education  as  an  essential  part  of,  school 
education.  I  take  it  here  for  granted  that  free  popular  education  ought  to  be  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  children  of  the  poorer  class,  who  are  not  able  to  provide  the 
education  suitable  for  their  offspring  themselves;  for  the  children  of  the  working 
people,  who  will  be  in  their  turn  the  working  people  of  the  future^  I  take  it  that 
public  education  ought  especially  to  fit  this  class  for  their  future  station  in  life.- 
And  it  is  this  class  whose  needs  particularly  appeal  to  the  sympathy  6f  the  more 
fortunate,  that  we  have  had  particularly  in  view  in  attempting  to  build  up  a  model 
school.  Now,  if  there  is  any  one  thing  which  the  working  people  need,  and  which, 
therefore,  the  common  welfare  demands, — for  the  interest  of  the  community  at 
large  and  of  the  working  people  are  most  intimately  bound  up  together, —  it  is  that 
greater  dignity  shall  attach  to  hand  labor.  There  is  no  kind  of  work  that  does  not 
become  attractive  when  dignity  attaches  to  it.  Work  of  the  hardest  kind  is  per- 
formed every  day  by  men  of  science,  work  which  involves  personal  discomfort  and 
the  overcoming  of  physical  disgust,  and  yet  it  is  cheerfully  done  because  of  the  in- 
tellectual dignity  that  elevates  such  work.  Every  physician  renders,  in  his  prac- 
tice, inenial  and  repulsive  services,  which  no  servant  could  be  hired  to  render;  and 
the  physician,  far  from  being  disgraced,  is  ennobled  by  his  service.  In  the  same 
way,  we  beUeve  that  the  tedious  work  of  the  working  people  could  be  rendered  more 
easy  to  them,  and  even  elevating,  if  greater  dignity  could  be  made  to  attach  to  it; 
if  only  more  intellect  could  be  put  into  it.  And  we  look  to  hand  education  in  the 
school  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  this  desirable  object.  There  are  certain  mental 
operations  that  underlie  manual  operations.  These  the  children  should  be  taught, 
so  that  their  manual  operations  may  become  transparent  to  the  mental  operations 
that  underlie  them.  In  modem  times,  capable  men  have  discovered  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  theory  of  tools;  that  tools  can  be  classified  and  grouped,  and  that 
a  child's  mind  can  be  led  along  in  orderly  succession  in  learning  them.  It  has  been 
shown  that  there  are  three  great  types  of  tools,  involving  three  principles,  by  which, 
and  the  combinations  of  these  principles,  every  kind  of  tool  can  be  explained.  There 
are  reasons  underlying  manipulation;  there  is  a  reason  why  an  axe  should  be 
wielded  in  a  particular  way,  why  an  axe  splits,  and  why  a  knife  cuts  wood.  The 
double-cutting  edge  of  a  plane  exhibits  a  rational  contrivance,  and  has  an  interest- 
ing explanation  of  its  own.  The  children  ought  to  be  taught  these  reasons,  and 
made  to  understand  these  explanations,  even  while  they  use  the  Saw,  and  wield  the 
axe,  and  strike  with  the  hammer,  and  move  to  and  fro  the  plane. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  SYSTEM  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Later  on,  in  a  higher  stage  of  industrial  education,  what  is  called  the  Russian  sys- 
tem comes  into  play.  The  novelty  and  the  importance  of  this  system  is  that  it  is  de- 
veloped in  a  graded  series  of  workshops,  designed  to  serve  educational  purposes  onlyj 
that  the  products  of  the  young  workman's  labor  are  not  salable  articles,  but  in  all 
cases  typical  forms,  intended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  manual  instruction.  In  each 
of  these  educational  workshops  there  is  a  particular  class  of  learners,  and  there  are 
elementary  lessons  for  the  use  of  beginners  in  the  school,  and  advanced  lessons  for 
the  more  advanced;  and  in  each  of  these  workshops  the  use  of  one  set  of  tools  only 
is  taught,  and  the  pupil  remains  in  this  one  workshop  until  he  has  mastered  the 
theory  and  practice  of  this  one  set  of  tools.  He  is  then  graduated  into  a  higher 
workshop,  until  he  has  finished  the  whole  course;  and  he  learns  how  to  work  in 
wood,  and  learns  metal  turning,  and  fitting,  and  planing,  and  forging.  And  some 
of  the  coarsest  and  some  of  the  most  repugnant  kinds  of  labor  are  thus  made  inter- 
esting, and  redeemed  from  their  coarseness,  because  they  are  now  saturated  with 
understanding.  The  labor  of  the  hands  becomes  attractive,  because  it  blooms  with 
mind. 

If  the  machine  be  regarded  as  a  development  of  the  tool,  then  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  who  works  with  tools  is  taught  the  principles  underlying  the  use  of  tools,  the 
ordinary  factory  workman  also,  who  spends  his  days  among  machines,  ought  to 
learn  to  understand  the  principles  embodied  in  machines.  Enough  of  physics  and 
mechanics  must  be  taught  in  the  school  to  attain  at  least  this  end. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  EARLY  BEGINNING  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Now,  furthermore:  I  believe  that  work  education  can  be  given  to  the  youngest 
children,  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  school.  And  here  is  perhaps  the  main  point,  in 
which  the  importance  of  what  we  consider  to  be  our  new  departure  in  education  be- 
comes apparent.  For  industrial  education  has  long  ago  been  given  in  many  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  older  children — boys  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age ;  but  indus- 
trial education  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  introduced  in  the  lower  classes  of 
schools;  has  never  been  combined  organically  with  the  whole  scheme  of  education, 
and  been  made  to  support  and  coalesce  with  all  the  other  studies  of  the  child.  And 
there  are  other  ways,  assuredly,  which  must  occur  to  everybody,  in  which  industrial 
education  wOl  tend  to  elevate  the  workman.  It  will  develop  his  aesthetic  sense,  giving 
liim  something  of  the  artist's  pleasure  in  his  work,  giving  liim  also  greater  skill,  and 
thus  enabling  him  to  command  higher  wages  and  more  of  the  comforts  of  life.  But  it 
is  with  industrial  education  as  a  means  of  fostering  the  dignity  and  independence  of 
the  workman  that  we  are  mainly  concerned.  For  upon  the  possession  of  these 
quaUties  it  wUl  depend  whether  the  social  inequalities  that  exist  between  the  work- 
ing people  and  other  classes  of  society  will  be  gradually  ameliorated,  or  so  long  as 
they  must  exist,  wiU  be  endured  in  the  right  spuit. 

NEED  THAT  THE  RULERS  OF  A  COUNTRY  SHOULD  BE  EDUQATED. 

And  here,  having  referred  to  social  inequalities,  I  should  like  to  dwell  upon  the 
necessity,  especially  at  the  present  time  and  in  our  country,  of  elevating  labor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  laborer.  For,  in  this  country,  the  political  equality  of  the  entire 
people  is  the  vei-y  fundamental  principle  of  our  form  of  government.  But  history 
has  shown,  in  lessons  whose  terrible  significance  ought  not  to  remain  unheeded, 
that  wherever  political  equality  exists,  and  with  it  great  social  inequahties,  there 
the  greatest  danger  menaces  republican  liberty.  The  people  are  taught  to  consider 
themselves  sovereign.  From  them  all  authority  emanates.  There  is  no  distinction 
between  the  richest  and  the  poorest  in  their  rights  before  the  law.     Every  citizen 
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is,  as  it  were,  a  king  ;  but  thousands  on  thousaiids  of  these  kings  are  kings  in  rags. 
They  have  all  the  proud  feeling  of  independence  and  of  Equality  with  their  neigh- 
bors, but  their  actual  condition  comports  ill  with  these  pretensions.  They  are 
poverty-stiicken,  live  meagrely  in  wretched  houses,  in  filthy  quarters  of  large 
cities.  They  cannot  help  comparing  their  own  surroundings  with  the  palatial  resi- 
dences of  others,  with  the  ease  and  abundance  enjoyed  by  their  neighbors,  while 
their  own  hard  drudgery  scarce  yields  them  the  crust  of  bread  which  they  need  to 
satisfy  hunger.  And  they  cannot  help  reflecting  that  those  others  are  no  more 
than  their  equals,  and  they  are  goaded  even  into  mad,  mob  fmy  by  the  thought  that 
those  who  are  more  fortunate  than  themselves  have  no  title  to  what  they  possess. 

\he  peculiar  dangers  which  menace  a  republic. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  Anarchy  arises,  and  Freedom  is  entombed  amid  the  ruins  of 
civil  order.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Florence  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Medici,  be- 
cause the  poor  repubhcans  would  no  longer  tolei-ate  the  diflference  between  them- 
selves and  the  rich  republicans  ;  ^nd  the  rich  repubhcans,  becoming  alarmed,  and 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  liberty  rather  than  their  riches,  called  in  despotism  to  keep 
down  the  hungry  crowd  by  force  of  arms.  It  was  in  this  way  that  French  repub- 
licanism fell,  because  the  men  in  blouses,  hearing  of  nothing  but  liberty,  fraternity, 
and  equality,  concluded. that  it  was  neither  liberal  nor  fraternal  nor,  above  all 
things,  a  sign  of  equaUty  that  they  should  drink  sour  wine  and  live  on  the  misera- 
ble pittance  of  a  few  sous,  while  there  were  others,  then-  fellow-republicans,  who 
dwelt  in  sumptuous  affluence  and  controlled  the  wealth  of  nations ;  and  so,  the 
possessing  class  of  France  being  terrified,  it  became  possible  that  an  adventurer, 
whose  hand  was  stained  with  blood,  the  murderer  of  the  2d  of  December,  was  able 
to  estab'ish  a  second  time  the  yoke  of  imperialism,  and  that  his  sins,  were  forgotten, 
his  falsehoods  forgiven,  his  murders  condoned,  and  he  himself  was  hailed  as  thfi 
savior  of  society. 

THE  conditions  m  the  united  states. 

And  in  our  coiintry  also,  though  the  safeguards  are  still  strong,  though  the  very 
idea  of  a  subversion  of  our  institutions  seems  to  many  so  improbable  as  to  be  out- 
side of  discussion,  yet  have  we,  too,  already  had  distinct  warnings  that  all  is 
not  well.  The  flames  of  the  Pittsburg  riot,  which  startled  the  whole  land,  were 
kindled  during  the  last  flnancial  crisis.  A  season  of  prosperity  has  returned 
to  us,  and  what  has  gone  before  is  forgotten  by  many.  But  another  panic  will 
come  after  the  prosperity;  the  experience  of  the  past  leads  us  to  expect  that 
with  almost  absolute  certainty.  Ajid,  when  there  are  again  want  and  starvation 
among  the  people,  who  wUl  say  why  discontent  should  not  again  assume  wild 
forms  ?  The  same  conditions  are  beginning  to  exist  here  as  elsewhere;  and,  where 
there  are  the  same  conditions,  it  is  inexorably  true  there  must  always  be  the  same 
results.  A  pauper  class  is  beginning  to  grow  up  among  us,  incapable  of  perma- 
nently lifting  themselves  to  better  conditioiis  by  their  own  exertions,  incapable  of 
obtaining  the  satisfaction  of  their  most  natural  desires,  and  only  rendered  the  more 
dangerous  and  furious  by  the  sense  of  equaUty  with  all  others,  with  which  our 
political  institutions  have  inspired  them.  If  the  evil  has  not  yet  become  so  aggra- 
vated as  it  is  in  the  Old  World,  let  us  utihze  the  time  of  respite  which  is  given  us 
by  undertaking  earnest  and  vigorous  measures  to  check  the  evil's  growth.  And,  of 
all  these  possible  measures  of  prevention,  a  suitable,  a  sensible  system  of  education 
is  assuredly  the  most  promising.  Let  us  use  what  influence  we  have  to  correct  the 
false  idea  of  equality  which  is  everywhere  current  around  us.  Let  us  teach  the 
people  the  true  meaning  of  the  great  principle  of  equality— namely,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  in  respect  to  certain  fundamental  rights,  such  as  liberty,  the  pro- 
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tection  of  the  person,  and  a  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  but  that  there  is  by  no 
means  equality  of  natural  fitness  and  endowment,  and  that  the  offices  of  life  must 
always  therefore  be  unequally  divided.  Let  us  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
children  that  the  business  of  life  will  always  be  carried  on  in  a  hierarchy  of  services, 
and  that  there  is  no  shame  in  doing  a  lesser  service  in  this  hierarchy;  that  all  honor 
accrues  to  us  only  in  doing  that  function  well  to  which  we  are  committed,  and  tak- 
ing pride  and  finding  dignity  in  its  performance.  And  to  enable  the  working  people 
of  the  future  to  take  pride  and  find  dignity  in  the  work  of  their  hands,  is  the  object 
of  the  work  education  which  we  are  seeking  to  introduce  into  our  school.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  young  are  to  be  taught  to  consider  the  present  hierarchy  of  services  as 
arranged  upon  a  just  or  fair  plan;  I  do  not  say  nor  should  I  teach  that  those  are 
now  in  the  higher  grades  or  soeiaty  who  ought  to  be,  and  those  in  the  lower  who 
belong  there.  The  reverse  is  often  true.  But,  if  a  change  in  the  interest  of  right- 
eousness is  to  be  made,  it  must  surely  come  mainly  from  the  working  people  them- 
selves. It  is  their  heightened  self-respect,  it  is  their  increased  intellectuality,  it  is 
-their  sense  of  their  dignity  as  working  people,  whicla.  will  alone  enable  them  to  ac- 
complish the  wished-£or  result. 

And  there  is  another  and  a  higher  reason  why  greater  intellectuality  should  be 
infused  into  labor,  and  why  the  organic  union  of  work  instruction  with  other 
branches  of  instruction  will  be  of  far-reaching  importance.  For  the  intellectuaUty 
of  labor  is  an  indispensable  means  of  emancipating  the  minds  of  the  laborers.  We 
do  not  in  our  Workingman's  School  interfere  with  the  religious  faith  of  any  of  our 
pupils.  We  hold,  in  the  strictest  possible  sense,  to  the  principle  of  unsectarian 
education. 

After  speaking  of  the  habit  of  mere,  mechanical  drudgery  into 
■which  workers  are  prone  to  fall,  he  urges  that  it  is  most  essential 
that  all  should  seek  to  know  and  understand  the  reasons  of  their 
actions,  and  so  take  intelligent  interest  in  their  daily  employments  ; 
and  this  he  holds  the  teaching  given  in  these  schools  will  enable  the 
pupils  to  do. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  ADDS  INTEREST  TO  LIFE. 

And  so  there  can  be  nothing  more  salutary,  nothing  more  wholesome,  nothing 
more  eflEicient  for  good,  than  a  system  of  work  education,  which  shiall  relieve  indus- 
try of  its  deadness  and  its  dullness,  and  give  to  the  laborers  the  reasons  why,  of  those 
occupations  with  which  thpy  are  daily  concerned. 

We  lend,  moreover,  an  entirely  new  import  to  the  method  of  industrial  education 
in  the  school.  We  are  seeking  to  apply  the  principle  which  ought  to  be  at  the 
foundation  of  every  modern  scheme  of  education:  namely,  that,  as  experiment  con- 
joined with  observation  is  necessary  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  so  object-creating 
must  supplement  object-teaching  in  that  rediscovery  of  truths  which  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  all  education  to  facilitate.  Therefore,  work  instruction  is  not  a  something 
outside  the  regular  instruction;  it  is  an  organic  part  of  the  regular  instruction.  It 
becomes  a  means  of  teaching  mathematics,  for  instance,  more  thoroughly,  causing 
the  pupils  to  work  out  mathematical  ti-uths  with  their  very  hands  ;  it  becomes  the 
means  of  teaching  natural  history  more  effectively;  it  is  worked  into  inseparable 
connection  with  the  entire  scheme  of  the  scholar's  mental  and  moral  development.* 

*We  hope,  for  instance,  by  the  organization  of  the  little  workers  in  the  work- 
shop to  foster  the  co-operative  spirit  among  them,  with  a  view  to  their  taking  up 
seriously  later  in  their  Uvea  that  co-operative  system  for  which  our  whole  scheme 
of  education  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  preparation. 
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It  becomes  the  means  of  making  the  hand  a  wise  and  cunning  hand,  by  putting  more 
brain  into  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  also  makes  the  brain  a  clear  and  vigorous 
and  enlightened  brain,  by  giving  it  the  salutary  corrective  of  the  demonstrations 
of  the  hand.  And  so  the  system  of  wprk  education,  considered  as  an  advance  in 
education,  generally  has  a  value  of  its  own. 

He  then  proceeds  to  develop  the  higher  aims  of  this  new  educa- 
tion. The  theory,  here  enunciated,  calls  for  more  than  a  passing 
glance;  for  it  is  not  certain  but  that,  tested  by  this  high  standard, 
some  of  the  experiments  that  have  recently  been  begun  with  much 
blare  of  trumpets  will  be  seen  to  lack  the  inspiration  of  a  lofty  ideal, 
and,  therefore,  to  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  merest  mechanism; 
for  there  is  surely  no  magic  power  of  educational  salvation  in  the 
mere  manipulation  of  the  tools  of  carpenter  jand  blacksmith,  divorced 
from  a  nobler  purpose  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  their  dexterous 
use,  valuable  as  that  is  in  its  proper  turn.  In  closing  his  address  he 
thus  portrays  the  informing  purpose  of  this  school,  and  the  high  ideal 
of  education  held  by  its  instructors  and  promoters. 

THE  n)EAL  OP  THE  NEW  EDUCATION  PORTRAYED. 

And  here  it  may  become  apparent  why  our  school  is  not  an  industrial  school  in 
the  sense  which  commonly  attaches  to  that  name.  ,  We  shun  the  name,  and  call 
ours  the  Workingman's  School,  because  we  wish  to  keep  away  from  us  the  ideas 
that  are  associated  so  frequently  with  the  name  of  industrial  schools.  We  do  not 
propose  to  give  our  pupils  an  aptitude  for  any  particular  trade;  we  do  not  propose 
to  make  them  tailors,  or  shoemakers,  or  printers.  We  would  consider  that  a  retro- 
grade step,  rather  than  a  step  in  advance,  if  we  were  to  prevent  these  young  lads 
and  little  girls  from  spending  even  a  few  years  in  gaining  knowledge,  without  any 
reference  to  the  pitiable  necessities  of  their  after-lives  ;  we  do  not  propose  to  yoke 
their  young  souls  before  they  have  had  time  to  expand  at  all  into  the  harness  of 
trade,  merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  their  bread  better  afterward.  We  propose  to 
give  them  that  which  will  secure  them  bread  thereafter,  and  many  of  the  higher 
treasures  of  human  existence,  we  hope,  besides ;  we  propose  to  give  them  a  broad  and 
generous  education,  such  as  children  of  the  richest  might  be  glad  in  some  respects 
to  share  with  them,  which  wiU  not  only  prepare  them  for  their  future  station  in  life, 
but  also  make  them  capable  of  Uving  in  a  truly  human  way;  we  propose,  in  one 
word,  to  educate  our  pupils  so  that  they  shall  become  not  working  drudges,  not 
working  slaves  in  the  tread-miU  of  labor;  but  so  that,  while  they  remain  working 
mien  and  working  women,  they  may  also  be,  in  the  best  and  noblest  sense,  working 
men  and  working  women.  And  in  Uke  manner,  our  school  shall  not  be  a  "  ragged 
school."  We  do  not  want  the  o  or  of  the  charity  school  about  it.  The  rooms  shall 
be  light,  and  airy,  and  bright,  and  the  appointments  such  as  would  be  found  in  any 
well-conducted  school ;  and  neither  do  we  want  the  sulky  air  of  the  charity  pupU 
about  our  pupils.  The  tone  of  the  children  shaU  ie  manly,  and  joyous,  and  free  ; 
and  they  shall  not  know  at  all,  if  we  can  help  it,  until  they  are  much  older  than 
they  now  are,  that  they  have  any  one  to  thank  for  what  they  receive. 

THE  VITAL  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  SCHOOL. 

Such  a  school,  then,  we  would  build  up,  whose  fundamental  purpose  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  words,  the  emancipation  of  the  working  classes  through  their  work. 
And,  if  we  cannot  iind  competent  teachers  here,  why  should  we  wait  till  American 
universities  wUl  give  us  what  we  want;  can  wenotcaU,  if  we  are  supported  in  this 
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undertaking,  the  most  competent  teachers  from  abroad,  and  so  transplant  the  richest 
results  of  European  experience  to  our  own  soil,  though  always  so  modifying  the 
matter  and  the  method  of  instruction  as  to  suit  the  altered  conditions  of  American 
life  ? 

And  if  there  be  any  one  who  says.  What  business  of  ours  is  it  to  take  an  interest 
in  such  endeavors?  What  interest"  have  we  in  the  children  of  laborers?  Let  the 
public  school  system  go  on.  If  it  must  be  changed,  some  one  will  in  due  tune 
change  it;  but  why  should  we  put  ourselves  to  trouble  and  expense  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking? O,  friends,  if  any  one  asks  such  a  question,  we  cannot  answer  him  ! 
That  he  should  ask  the  question  is  proof  that  he  has  no  true  heart  for  the  needs  of 
his  fellow-being's.  'When  did  it  ever  occur  to  the  men  who  spilled  their  precious 
blood  like  water  on  the  battle-fields  of  the  Rebellion,  to  ask  what  busiuess  of  theirs 
it  was  that  the  slave's  chain  should  be  unloosed,  that  the  black  man's  rights  should 
be  conceded,  that  the  blot  of  human  bondage  should  be  erased  from  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  land?  The  men  who  died  for  the  cause  of  liberty  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent knew  that  it  Is  the  highest  interest  of  every  individual  that  right  shall  be 
done  and  that  wrong  shall  be  overthrown;  that  happiness  shall  be  multipUed  on 
earth,  and  unjust  sufferings  shall  be  washed  away.  And  so  it  is  the  highest  personal 
interest  of  every  one  that  the  chains  of  ignorance  also  shall  be  broken  which  so 
heavily  load  down  the  miiltitude,  and  that  the  sufferings  shall  be  obliterated  which 
are  but  the  consequence  of  their  mental  helplessness.  And  if  any  one  says :  Yes, 
the  work  is  great  and  holy,  but  it  is  too  great,  too  vast,  too  mighty  for  us  to  do  it, 
I  answer  :  We  can  do  at  least  our  pai-t;  we  can  make  a  beginning  in  the  right  di- 
rection; and,  when  the  good  fruit  begins  to  appear,  when  the  good  results  begin  to 
show  themselves,  as  they  wiU  and  must,  others  wiU  come  to  oui-  assistance,  and  the 
good  work  will  not  be  allowed  to  fall  to.  the  ground. 

THE  AWAKENING  POWER  OF  THIS  METHOD  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  other  day,  when  I  Visited  this  Workingman's  School  of  ours,  of  which  the  two 
lower  classes  are  now  in  operation,  I  asked  the  principal  whether  he  could  show  me 
who  is  now  the  best  pupU  in  the  school.  He  pointed  to  a  Uttle  fellow  in  one  of  the 
•foremost  rows,  and  said :  "  This  little  boy  came  to  us  almost  covered  with  filth. 
And  for  a  time  it  was  necessary  to  wash  him  every  morning  in  the  school  itself  be- 
fore he  could  be  admitted  to  his  class,  so  neglected  he  was,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
utterly  dull  and  stupid.  But  after  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  with  the  physical 
filth  the  mental  filth  also  wore  off,  and  he  became  bright  and  attentive,  and  lie  is 
now  our  best  pupil,  and  it  appears  as  if  a  new  Ught  had  been  lit  in  his  soul."  More 
of  that  light  we  want.  We  feel  we  haive  a  right  to  appeal  to  our  fellow  men  and 
women  to  help  us  kindle  it. 

As  Professor  Adl6r,  in  the  address  just  quoted,  set  forth  the  phi- 
losophy underlying  their  efforts,  so  in  his  report  of  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  the  school  he  gives  its  history  and  recites  its  future  needs. 

The  Workingman's  School. 

director's  REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  arid  Members  of  the  United  Relief  Works,  etc. 

The  Free  Kindergarten,  which  is  under  your  protection,  has  now  been  m  exist- 
ence for  three  years;  the  Workingman's  School,  its  necessary  continuation,  has  been 
in  operation  since  February  last.  The  two  together  count  one  hundred  and  fifty  pu- 
pils. The  peculiar  features  of  the  educational  system,  adopted  m  our  institution, 
are  explained  somewhat  in  detail  in  the  reports  of  the  Principals  of  the  School  and 
the  Kindergarten,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith. 
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I  feel  that  we  are  jiistified  in  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess which  has  thus  far  attended  our  efforts.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  call  your  attention  to  needs  of  the  institution,  which  urgently  require  to 
be  met.  We  have  begvm  this  educational  enterprise  by  bui'ding  upward  from 
below,  believing  that  thus  alone  could  our  structure  be  raised  securely.  Our  start 
was  made  with  eight  children,  forming  the  first  class  of  the  Kindergarten.  Rapidly 
the  Kindergarten  increased,  and  class  after  class  was  added,  as  new  applicants  kept 
pouring  in.  In  the  fall  of  1878  a  complete  Kindergarten  was  in  operation.  In  the 
fall  of  1879  twenty-five  children  had  passed  through  the  Kindergarten  and  were 
ready  to  be  graduated  from  it.  The  question  then  arose,  whether  we  should  allow 
these  pupils  to  drift  away  from  us,  and  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  to  lose  the  benefits 
which  they  had  obtained;  whether  we  should  permit  them  to  enter  the  public  school 
and  become  subjected  to  its  mechanical  methods,  or  whether  we  should  take  upon 
ourselves  the  responsibility  of  continuing  their  education,  and  open  for  them  a  new 
school  of  our  own,  such  as  had  not  yet  existed  in  this  community,  in  which  the  re- 
formed system,  begun  in  the  Kindergarten,  might  be  continued  through  all  the 
higher  stages  of  instruction.  The  temptation  at  that  time  was  great  to  proceed  in 
another  direction.  We  might  have  opened  other  free  Kindergartens  in  different 
districts  of  the  city,  in  addition  to  the  one  which  we  already  had  in  working  con- 
dition, and  thus  gradually  have  spread  a  whole  net-work  of  free  Kindergartens  over 
the  entire  city.  The  extent  of  such  a  work  would  doubtless  have  dazzled  the  pub- 
lic eye,  and  would  have  redounded  to  the  glory  of  its  founders;  but  of  what  per- 
manent use  could  it  be  to  teach  many  children  w^eU  from  their  third  to  their  sixth 
year,  if  the  rational  methods  were  not  to  be  continued  beyond  the  sixth  year,  and 
inferior  methods  were  to  prevail  thereafter? 

DESIRABLENESS  OF  SUCH  A  SCHOOL  AS  A  MODEL. 

It  seemed  to  us,  therefore,  far  more  necessary,  far  more  calculated  to  really  ad- 
vance the  public  good,  that  one  Model  Sch<5ol  should  be  erected,  in  which  the  entire 
system  of  rational  and  liberal  education  for  the  children  of  the  poorer  class  might 
be  exhibited  from  beginning  to  end.  We  ventured  to  hope  that  such  an  example, 
having  once  been  set,  would  not  be  without  effect  upon  the  common  school  system 
at  large,  and  that  the  extension  of  our  work  would  proceed  by  the  natural  course 
of  the  "survival  of  what  is  fittest."  It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  the  twenty- 
five  graduates  from  the  Kindergarten  should  be  invited  to  remain  with  us,  that  a 
complete  school  should  be  instituted,  and  that  a  teacher  should  be  at  once  appointed 
to  take  in  hand  the  instruction  of  the  lowest  class.  The  munificence  of  Mr.  Joseph 
SeUgman,  to  w^hose  name  we  cannot  refer  -without  gratitude  and  respect,  at  this 
stage  enabled  us  to  go  on  with  our  undertaking,  when  the  dearth  of  funds  would 
otherwise  have  compelled  us  to  wait,  or  perhaps  desist  altogether.  His  timely  gift 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  the  means  of  starting  the  School,  and  on  this,  as  well 
as  on  other  accounts,  his  memory  deserves  to  be  cherished  by  those  who  cherish  the 
educational  interests  of  the  people. 

THE  DJSTEUCTOES. 

The  establishment  of  the  School  having  been  decided  upon,  we  were  successful 
also  in  finding  a  teacher  who  appeared  to  be  especially  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Workingman's  School.  He  is  a  gentleman,  theoretically  and  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  results  of  European  pedagogy,  who  came  to  us  with  high  recom- 
mendations from  the  Hessian  school  authorities,  under  whom  he  had  been  employed, 
and  who  is  also  possessed  of  the  mechanical  skill  so  necessary  for  the  proper  fulfil- 
ment of  the  functions  of  his  position.  He  entered  at  once  with  spirit  and  earnest- 
ness upon  his  new  task,  and  the  accompanying  report,  containing  a  series  of  pa(- 
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terns  designed  by  him  for  the  earliest  stages  of  work  instruction,  will  aSord  to  you 
evidence  of  his  capacity.  His  assistant  is  a  gradiiate  of  the  Normal  College  of  this 
city,  and  we  are  particularly  happy  in  seeing  the  union  of  the  American  and  the 
foreign  element  in  education,  which  we  aim  at  (with  the  dominance  for  the  time 
being  of  the  more  scientific  foreign  element),  thus  symbolized  in  the  persons  of  the 
two  instructors  who  are  at  present  employed  in  our  institute. 

And  now,  as  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  We  have 
already  seven  classes  in  the  Kindergarten  and  two  classes  in  the'Workingman's 
School. 

He  shows  the  need  of  ampler  accommodations  and  of  increased 
funds. 

THE   EXPERIMENT   OF  INTEREST   TO   THE   COMMUNITY. 

He  then  says: 

Our  work  has  no  selfish  purpose  in  view.    We  make  no  distinction  because  of 

creed  or  race.    The  School  simply  takes  the  children  of  the  poorest  class,  who,  in 

addition  to  instruction,  receive  also  food  dalily,  and  clothing  when  necessary.      It  is 

a  new  departure  in  education  and  philanthropy  which  we  are  attempting.    The 

whole  cominunity  is  to  derive  the  benefit  of  our  work.    Under  these  circumstances, 

we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  caJl  on  all  persons,  whatever  their  connections  may 

otherwise  be,  for  aid  and  support. 

******* 

Having  thus  set  these  facts  and  these  needs  before  you,  I  close  by  earnestly  calling 
on  every  friend  whom  our  School  has,  to  help  in  ^viiming  for  it  other  friends. 
For  there  is  far  too  grand  a  hope  embodied  in  this  school  project  for  us  to  stop  short 
of  the  aims  which  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves. 

Trusting  that  the  Inembers  of  the  Board  and  the  members  of  the  Society  may 
think  as  I  do  in  this  matter,  I  beg  them'to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  to  beUeve  that  we 
can  succeed,  if  we  only  wiU  it. 

FELIX  ADLER. 

The  following  report  by  the  Principal  gives  in  detail  the  method 
of  instruction: 

principal's  eeport. 
To  Prof.  Felix  Adler, 

Director  of  the  WorJdngman's  School  and  Free  Kindergarten. 

At  your  request  I  have  pr^ared  a  statement  of  the  purposes  of  our  School,  which 
I  respectfully  submit,  as  follows: 

Our  School  is  to  consist  of  eight  classes,  of  which  two  are  now  in  operation.  The 
scheme  of  studies  will  be  found  appended  at  the  close  of  the  report.  It  embraces 
four  hours'  instruction  weekly  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  to  this  I  beg  leave  to  call 
especial  attention. 

The  accompanying  illustrations,  and  their  explanations,  are  intended  to  show  what 
we  teach  and  how  we  do  it.    We  must,  however,  premise  the  following: 

THE  THEORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  necessity  of  training  man  to  labor  from  his  earliest  youth  is  beyond  dispute. 
Years  ago,  accordingly,  schools  were  already  projected  and  founded  in  Russia, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  this  country,  the  pupils  of  which  ai'e  educated  in  work- 
shops connected  with  said  schools.  Such  instruction,  however,  rarely  begins  lintU 
the  age  of  sixteen;  only  in  exceptional  instances  does  it  begin  at  fourteen,  and  this 
is  too  late;  the  results  achieved  must  ever  reajain  unsatisfactory,    We,  therefore, 
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have  undertaken  to  institute  a  reform  in  education  in  the  following  two  ways: 
First,  we  begin  industrial  instruction  at  the  very  earhest  age  possible.  Already 
in  our  Kindergarten,  we  lay  the  foundation  for  the  system  of  work  instruction  that 
•is  to  follow.  In  the  School  proper,  then,  we  seek  to  bridge  over  the  interval  lying 
between  the  preparatory  Kindergarten  training  and  the  specialized  instruction  of 
the  technical  school,  utilizing  the  school  age  itself  for  the  development  of  industrial 
ability.  This,  however,  is  only  one  characteristic  feature  of  our  institution.  The 
other,  and  the  capital  one,  is,  that  we  seek  to  combine  industrial  instruction  organ- 
ically with  the  ordinary  branches  of  instruction,  thus  using  it,  not  only  for  the  ma- 
terial purpose  of  creating  skiU,  but  also  ideally  as  a  factor  of  mind-education.  To 
our  knowledge,  su(^  an  apphcation  of  'work-instruction  has  nowhere,  as  yet,  been 
atteinpted,  either  abroad  or  in  this  country. 

DIFFICULTY  OF    DEVISING  WORK    FOR  YOUNGER  PUPILS. 

In  practically  attacking  our  problem,  however,  we  were  compelled  to  meet  great 
difficulties.  The  choice  of  material  for  the  children's  work  presented  a  first  diffi- 
culty. 

The  softest  wood  is  too  hard  for  the  dehcate  fingers  of  children  seven  years  old, 
and,  moreover,  requires  the  use  of  heavy  and  sharp  tools,  such  as  are  not  willingly 
entrusted  to  Uttle  ones  at  so  tender  an  age.  "We  finally  decided  to  use  clay.  Clay, 
after  it  has  been  prepared  in  a  special  way  for  this  purpose,  is  easy  to  cut  and  to 
manipulate,  does  not  stick  to  the  tools,  and  is  not  brittle  enough  to  break  and  crum- 
ble.   This  proved  entirely  successful. 

A  complete  series  of  patterns  had  to  be  invented  which  might  be  worked  by  young 
pupils  out  of  this  material.  Thirty  such  patterns  have  been  produced,  and  ia  them 
we  have  the  system  of  elementary  industrial  exercises,  with  which  we  begin.  These 
patterns  are  described  in  our  illustrations  1-30. 

DIFFICULTIES  OVERCOME  AND  CHILDREN  AT  WORK. 

Let  us  now  look  at  oiu:  little  workmen  at  their  work. 

By  means  of  a  simple  arrangement  the  school  desks  are  converted  into  work- 
tables.  Every  child  is  supplied  with  a  set  of  cheap  and  smtable  tools.  The  work 
lessons  occur  in  the  afternoon  on  two  days  of  the  week,  and  last  two  hours  each 
time.  The  pupils  are  obliged  to  behave  as  quietly  during  work  as  in  the  other  school 
hours;  only  just  so  much  whispering  is  permitted  as  is  necessary  for  the  requesting 
and  rendering  of  necessary  assistance.  We  endeavor  to  give  the  school-room  thp 
air  of  a  well-conducted  workshop.  Eacl;  pupil-workman  has  his  own  place  and 
tools,  for  which  he  is  held  responsible  so  far  as  possible.  All  begin  work  simultane 
ously,  and  stop  at  the  same  moment. 

We  now  come  to  the  work  itself.  Plates  of  clay  of  irregular  outline,  ten  to  fifteen 
inches  in  length  and  breadth,  and  about  one  to  one-and-a-half  inches  thick,  are 
given  the  pupils. 

THE  COURSES  DESCRIBED. 

The  first  lesson  consists  in  the  construction  of  a  square  from  such  a  plate.  The 
children  place  their  rulers  across  one  side  of  it,  and  with  then-  pointed  chisels  draw 
a  line  along  the  outer  edge  (ABC  D).  This  is  not  so  easily  done  as  one  might 
think.  The  children  must  practise  the  following  precautions ;  they  must  apply  the 
ruler  correctly,  and  hold  it  firmly  with  the  left  hand  so  that  it  cannot  slip  and  pro- 
duce a  crooked  instead  of  a  straight  line;  they  must  also  select  the  proper  tool,  and 
hold  it  lightly  and  skilfully,  if  the  straight  fine  is  really  to  be  faultless.  Finally, 
from  the  outset,  they  must  learn  to  estimate  the  amount  of  their  material,  and  to 
avoid  wastef utoegs,  To  Ms  end  they  gyg  sjiown  bgw  tp  move  the  ruler  toward  the 
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edge  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  none  but  useless  pieces,  or,  at  least,  few  others,  may 
fall  away.  When  this  is  done  they  take  up  their  chisels  and  smooth  off  the  cut 
side  according  to  mle:  that  is  to  say,  they  leai-n  to  wield  their  tool  after  the  fashion 
of  the  master  workm^,  in  the  manner  in  wliich  it  most  speedily  and  accurately 
does  its  work.  If  they  have  done  this  the  cut  wiU  show  the  required  perpendicular 
direction,  an  impossibility,  if  the  work  has  been  performed  incorrectly  or  awkwardly. 
Each  worker  thereupon  applies  his  ruler  to  the  section,  and  convinces  himself  that 
it  really  is  accurate.     The  side  E  F  is  then  completed. 

"We  come  to  the  second  part  of  the  work:  the  square  is  applied  to  the  plate  of 
clay ;  the  second  adjacent  side,  E  G,  is  i-uled  and  then  chiselled  off  like  the  first. 
Then  the  children  learn  the  use  of  a  new  tool — the  carpenter's  square;  they  learn 
tlie  signification  of  a  right  angle  (R),  and  the  eye  soon  grows  so  accustomed  to  this 
new  form  that  it  detects  the  slightest  deviation  from  it.  Not  aU,  indeed  only  a  few 
among  the  pupils  are  able  to  do  this  work  correctly  at  first;  but  after  many  trials 
and  repeated  corrections  the  little  workman  gradually  becomes  clearly  aware  of 
what  is  reqiured,  and  how  the  squares  of  clay  look  when  they  have  been  marked 
off  perfectly.  Now,  proceeding  from  E,  equal  portions  are  taken  away  on  either 
side,  E  F,  E  G.  Here  the  child  learns  to  know  and  use  the  rule,  and  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  simplest  lineal  measure.  The  two  remaining  sides,  G  H  and 
F  H,  are  constructed  in  like  manner  to  the  first  two,  and  the  squai'e  is  then  so  far 
finished,. 

We  now  give  the  class  a  number  of  exercises  on  the  square  by  means  of  which  all 
the  properties  of  this  fundamental  geometrical  figure  are  rendered  more  and  more 
f  amiUar  to  the  pupils.  Thus  it  becomes  clear  that  the  square  has  four  sides  ©f  equal 
length,  and  that  when  one  side  is  known  the  length  of  the  other  is  at  once  known 
also.  It  is  further  obvious  that  the  square  possesses  four  i-ight  angles.  Finally,  by 
applying  the  carpenter's  square  to  aU  the  sides  of  the  clay  square  successively,  it  is 
seen  that  the  opposite  sides  are  equally  distant  from  each  other  at  all  points;  hence, 
that  they  are  parallel. 

Further  exercises:  the  children  are  told  to  lay  then-  rulers  across  the  squares  from 
E  to  H,  and  draw  a  line  upon  the  clay.  They  measure  this  line,  and  are  asked,  Is  it 
longer  or  shorter  than  any  one  side?  Then  another  line  is  drawn  from  F  to  G,  and 
also  measured.  How  long  is  this?  we  ask.  Surprised  and  in  joyous  excitement 
they  discover  that  the  lines  are  perfectly  equal.  They  ai*e  then  told  that  these  lines 
which  they  have  drawn  ai-e  the  diagonals,  and  shown  that  they  hajx  themselves 
proved  the  diagonal  lines  in  a  square  to  be  equal  to  each  other.  This  was  not 
taught  them;  they  have  found  it  out  for  themselves,  and  will  never  forget  if.  The 
little  ones  quickly  discover  that  only  two  diagonals  can  be  drawn  in  one  square,  and 
that  these  intersect  each  other  at  a  certain  point.  They  are  now  directed  to  measure 
again,  and  they  find  that  this  point  and  no  other  is  equally  distant  from  E,  G,  H  and 
F,  and  that  the  diagnonals  cut  each  other  into  halves.  By  application  of  the  car- 
penter's square  they  now  find  that  again  there  are  four  right  angles  about  this 
point  (centre).  The  sides  of  the  square  are  likewise  divided  into  halves,  and  the 
points  K,  L,  M  and  J,  found.  The  lines  that  connect  K,  M,  L  and  J,  must  pass 
through  O,  the  central  point  of  the  square. 

When  all  this  has  been  shown,  practically  illustrated,  spoken  about,  and  thor- 
oughly understood,  the  squai-e  may  be  constiucted  in  another  manner.  New  plates 
are  taken  up;  each  child  designates  the  central  point  O,  according  to  its  own  judg- 
ment. A  straight  line  is  drawn  through  this  point  and  then  another,  cutting  the 
first  perpendicularly.  These  two  lines  represent  the  diagonals.  By  making  these 
of  equal  length  from  the  point  O,  designatmg  the  new  points  E,  F,  G  and  H,  and 
connecting  the  latter  by  means  of  straight  lines,  we  again  have  a  square  that 
fulfils  all  known  conditions. 

The  exercises  on  the  square  ewe  continued  until  the  larger  number  of  pupils  can 
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make  one  without  assistance,  and  are  perfectly  familiar  vritli  its  properties  and 
relations.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  squares  are  made  in  various  sizes,  ac- 
cording to  a  specified  measure,  so  that  the  children  may  be  thoroughly  exercised  in 
lineal  meiisure. 

The  undersigned,  aftex  having  taught  tlie  lowest  class  of  the  school  during  a 
whole  month — i.  e.,  during  sixteen  work  hours — ^had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that 
nearly  all  his  pupils  were  able  to  handle  the  clay  square  according  to  his  expecta- 
tions. Altliough  the  exercises  are  continually  made  more  difficult,  it  is  yet  plain 
that  tiiey  will  be  mastered  in  shorter  and  shorter  time,  in  prcqportion  as  the  hands 
and  eyes  of  the  children  daily  grow  more  practised,  and  what  has  already  been 
taught  comes  up  in  review  at  almost  every  fresh  stage  of  acquirement. 

The  succeeding  exercises  up  to  Xo.  14  are  recited,  and  consist  of 
the  study,  in  like  manner,  of  other  geometrical  forms,  such  as  rect- 
angles, triangles,  etc.  Several  pages  of  illustrations  giving  41  differ- 
ent exercises  are  appended  to  tliis  i-eport.  The  fiist  14  exercises  are 
taken  bv  the  pupils  in  class  Tin,  which  they  ent^r  at  six  yeai-s  of 
age.    The  seven  year  old  pupils  begin  with  Xo,  15. 

A  new  series  of  lesscHos  begins  witii  No.  15.  The  pupil  now  for  the  first  time 
makes  use  of  the  conix>ass.  A  regular  hexagon  is'  marked  off  by  means  of  the 
radius  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  then  inscribed  within  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  cm  the  gain  in  mathematical  knowledge  which  is  here  obtained, 
and  all  the  useful  and  noteworthy  facts  that  may  here  be  shown.  In  the  illustra- 
tion itself  it  is  indicated  how  the  point  O,  the  central  point  of  the  square  and  rec- 
tangle, is  to  be  found. 

It  is  understood  that  the  work  of  the  second  school  year  shall  begin  with  Xo.  15. 
Thisisfollowedby  fifteen  other  numbers.    »    *    * 

When  the  children  reach  the  age  of  nine,  and  have  already  worked  for  two  years, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  Uiey  possess  enough  strength  and  skill  to  work  in  wood,  and 
to  manage  a  small  saw.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  this  has  been  proved  by  the 
experieni^  of  industrial  schools  in  Germany,  especially  in  Saxe  Weimar. 

Artieles  constructed  of  unbarked  wood  make  a  favorable  impression  when  weU 
executed,  and  their  fabrication  does  not  require  an  unusual  degree  of  skill  nor  elab- 
orate tools.  As  regards  the  latter,  a  saw,  a  knife,  hammer,  and  nails  suffice:  for  the 
smaller  articles,  a  little  glue  is  requisite.  The  materials  may  be  maple,  hawthorn, 
hasel,  or  similar  woods,  which  are  cheap,  handy,  easy  of  transportation,  and  can 
be  manipulated  in  the  school-room.  These  woods  are  procured  in  rods  of  various 
length,  and  from  one-quarter  to  one-and-a-half  inches  in  diameter.  The  articles 
constructed  are:  photograph  frames,  match  boxes,  saving  boxes,  four-footed  garden 
fnmitore.  and  a  particular  three-footed  sort  (Dlus.  31-37). 

When  the  pupil  has  attained  his  eleventh  year,  and  enters  on  his  fifth  school  year, 
he  is  aitmsted  with  a  scroll-saw  to  wort  in  wood,  and  later  on,  also,  in  nmc.  This 
kind  «f  wtMrt  is  in  itself  quite  easy,  except  in  its  artistic  finish,  but  very  important. 
'HsK  tor  the  lirst  time  the  pupQ  learns  to  work  after  a  drawing,  which  drawing 
mtist  be  th«rongWy  understood.  A  new  feature  consists  also  in  the  opportunity 
now  afforded  for  d^igniHg pattern.^,  wliich  tends  to  develop  the  imagination. 

It  is  true  that  s<jch  work  in  wood  and  zinc,  wien  not  executed  by  {ooficient  work- 
men, alwavs  has  a  rough  and  unfinished  look,  the  wood  being  usually  poorly  cut 
out.  and  the  various  parts  inartistically  joined  togetber,  since  it  is  rare  that  any  one 
is  able,  without  special  instructicai,  to  rotind  off  and  smooth  the  cut  edges  properly. 
For  this  reason  we  propose  to  connect  the  rudiments  of  wood-carving  with  this  sort 
of  work.    The  necessary  implements  for  wood-carving  are  a  scixJl-saw,  drill,  gauge. 
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and  file.  The  wood  and  patterns  are  cheaply  procured;  of  the  latter,  only  the 
copies  made  by  the  pupils  ttiemselveg  are  used. 

The  work  done  in  zinc  is  almost  new,  and  little  known  as  yet.  It  forms  a  higher 
step  in  this  species  of  work.'  The  awl  replaces  the  drill,  and  a  foundation  of  wood 
is  used.  Remnants  of  zinc  can  be  bought  up  cheaply  from  tin-ware  dealers.  The 
simplest  house  and  kitchen  utensils  are  manufactured,  such  as  pot-covers,  spoons, 
frying  pans,  strainers,  pots,  salt-cellars,  etc.,  etc.,  (see  Illus.,  38-43). 

The  seventh  school  year  begins  with  instruction  in  the  large  field  of  carpenter's 
work.  The  complete  outfit  of  a  workshop  is  now  requisite,  and  the  carpenter's 
bench  becomes  the  pupil's  true  work-table,  while  various  planes,  drills  and  s^ws, 
constitute  the  necessary  tools. 

The  articles  manufactured  are  at  first  limited  to  the  most  simple  household  uten- 
sils, but  the  pupils  speedily  advance  to  more  complicated  work.  When  this  branch 
has  been  thoroughly  piirsued  for  a  period  of  two  years,  carving  and  turning  offer 
very  few  difficulties  to  the  worker.  The  preliminaries  here  are  always  carpenter's 
work,  and  the  free-hand  exercises  with  the  clay  constitute  an  additional  prepara- 
tion. 

This  species  of  work  forms  the  introductory  step  in  the  Russian  workshops,  and 
is  followed  by  instruction  in  turning,  and  in  the  locksmith's  craft. 

Such  is  a  brief  outhne  of  the  industrial  exercises  planned  for  our  School,  and  of 
which  the  earlier  are  already  in  operation.  The  plan  is  by  no  means  in  so  far  defi- 
nite as  not  to  be  open  to  modifications,  which  our  own  experience,  or  the  criticism  of 
others,  may  suggest;  it  is  the  provisional  plan  upon  which  we  propose  to  proceed, 
and  the  first  steps  of  it  at  least  have  already  been  approved  by  experience. 

RELATION  OP  THIS  WOEK  TO  OTHEE  PHASES  OP  EDUCATION. 

These  exercises  possess  educational  value  in  many  different  ways,  and  may  be 
shown,  as  we  have  said  in  the  beginning,  to  be  in  close  connection  with  many 
branches  of  instruction,  and  with  the  collective  education  of  the  pupils.  Instruc- 
tion in  drawing  must  of  necessity  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  modelling.  What  is 
drawn  here  is  manufactured  there,  and  vice  versa. 

Further,  the  rudiments  of  geometry  are  taught  by  means  of  this  work  far  better 
than  with  the  aid  of  mere  diagrams.  And  a  large  number  of  definitions  and  propo- 
sitions, which  are  commonly  remembered  by  routine,  are,  by  our  method,  demon- 
strated to  the  eye,  and  thus  remain  stamped  on  the  mind  forever. 

Knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  also  incidentally  acquired.  The  children  learn  to 
cipher  practically,  to  add  and  subtract,  to  read  the  figures  on  the  scale,  to  divide  and 
multiply  them  in  the  most  various  combinations. 

Even  certain  of  the  facts  of  natural  history  may  be  taught  in  connection  with  the 
work.  The  children  learn  to  know  the  material  which  they  are  handling;  they  study 
various  kinds  of  wood,  their  properties,  marks  of  recognition  and  adaptation.  The 
teacher  goes  back  to  the  tree  out  of  which  the  wood  has  come,  and  explains  the  for- 
mation of  the  annual  rings  so  easily  perceptible  to  the  children.  They  are  taught 
from  these  how  to  determine  the  age,  quality,  and  value  of  the  wood.  Forms  of 
nature,  also,  are  actually  copied  in  wood,  clay  and  plaster,  whenever  such  imitation 
is  possible;  and  when  it  is  not,  recourse  is  had  to  drawing. 

In  this  way  we  endeavor  to  make  work-instruction  contribute  towards  the  general 
development  of  the  chUd.     The  hand  is  edu,cated  by  the  mind,  the  mind  by  the  hand. 

GENEEAL   ADVANTAGES. 

What  further  advantages  does  the  introduction  of  this  species  of  work-instruction 
offer?  A  great  moral  advantage,  besides  the  purely  intellectual' ones.  The  habit 
of  working  together,  of  Uving,  as  it  were,  together,  exercises  the  best  moral  influ- 
ence.   At  an  age  when  they  are  most  susceptible  to  educational  influences,  the 
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children  learn  to  Uve  harmoniously  in  social  groups,  and  become  accns-tomed  to 
mutual  aid  and  support.  No  individual  can  place  himself  alx>ve  another;  all  have 
similar  duties,  equal  rights,  equivalent  claims.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
false,  artificial  equality.  The  children  are  tau^t  from  the  beginning  the  necessity 
of  Kubcn-dinating  theuL<>elves  to  the  more  able  and  skilful,  while,  warned  by  their 
own  fajhtrea,  they  learn  to  sympathize  with  the  weaker  and  more  helpless. 

It  U  this  spirit  which  must,  in  its  consequences  in  life,  be  of  infinite  significance 
to  the  artiiian  class.  Most  co-operative  societies  of  workingmen  have  failed  because 
ttieir  members  refused  to  submit  even  to  their  own  oflficers,  to  take  proper  int«:re»5t 
in  each  other's  work,  because,  in  fact,  co-operation  is  impossible  without  profound 
practical  education  m  the  duties  of  social  htonanity.  As  a  step  towards  such 
education,  we  propose  to  allow  the  pupils  of  a  class  to  select  a  foreman  among 
them»elves;  this  foreman  is  apjwinted  to  be  the  general  adjuster  of  diflSculties  and 
helper  of  the  others,  without,  however,  ceasing  to  work  like  an  ordinary  laborer ; 
his  rank  increases  his  duties  instead  of  diTnininhing  them.  The  compensation  for 
this  increase  of  effort  will  be  the  confidence  of  his  comrade,  and  the  sense  of  lead- 
ership founded  on  ability.  The  influence  of  an  elected  foreman  is  much  greater 
and  more  efficacious  than  that  of  a  pupa  who  should  be  appointed  to  this  office  by 
the  teacher;  for  the  latter  is  always  rega-de^  with  distrust  and  envy  by  his  fellows. 

Work-instruction  brings  a  beneficial  and  refreshing  change  into  school  life. 
Childhood  loves  work,  and  by  our  system  this  love  for  work  is  cultivated  and  jtre- 
served.  Our  ultimate  aim,  however,  is  to  buUd  up  a  self-reliant  working  class, 
really  educated  for  its  own  sphere,  so  competent  for  its  duties  as  to  be  able  to  work 
independently.  An  educated  working  class,  occupying  such  a  position,  would  con- 
stitute a  beneficent  force  in  the  community,  instead  of  being,  as  it  often  is  now,  an 
unformed,  chaotic  power,  more  or  less  menacing  to  the  order,  or  even  to  the  exist- 
ence, of  the  State. 

With  these  aims  it  is  impossible  to  limit  industrial  education  to  the  acquisition  of 
j«chnical  instruction  in  the  arts  by  which  the  artisan  is  to  earn  his  Uving.  There 
must  be  some  conscious  value  in  the  life  in  order  to  really  make  it  worth  while  to 
earn  a  living;  hence,  our  effort  to  secure  for  the  children  of  workingmen — destined 
to  become  workingmeu  themselves — the  benefits  of  a  liberal,  that  is,  a  liberating 
ediKotion. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHEfa  THE  CX)M1I0S  ESGLLSH  STUDIES. 

We  endeavor  to  teach  thoroughly,  whatever  branches  are  taught  in  our  School  at 
alL  We  teach  reading  according  to  the  synthetic  analytical  method.  The  child  ■ 
does  not  spell,  it  reads  phonetically,  and  what  it  has  read  in  this  manner,  it  writes; 
and  what  it  has  written  it  reads  again,  and  understands.  The  reading  of  print  is 
reserved  for  the  second  school  year.  Why  should  we  b^in  by  placing  two  difficvd- 
ties,  two  alphabets,  in  the  child's  way?  Why  should  children  be  taught  to  write, 
or  rather  draw,  printed  letters — characters  which  they  never  use,  and  which  only 
serve  to  render  the  hand  stiff  and  ungraceful '' 

In  the  study  of  geography  we  pursue  the  method  that  has  proved  successful  in 
some  of  the  best  schools  abroad.  A  very  great  number  of  men  and  women  live  in 
astonishing  ignorance  of  their  immediate  vicinity.  They  may  have  learnt  by  rote 
to  repeat  the  names  of  distant  countries,  the  cajrital  cities  of  those  countries,  the 
size  of  the  population,  the  staple  products,  etc.,  but  of  real  geographical  knowledge 
they  are  destitute.  Our  xmjpils  are  taught  in  the  first  instances,  how  to  make  dia- 
grams and  maps  of  their  own  school-room,  of  the  streets  leading  to  their  several 
houses,  then  of  the  city  and  its  adjacent  territory,  etc.  They  are  thu.s  led,  in  the 
study  of  geography,  step  by  step,  to  practical  acquaintance  with  what  is  unfamilar 
to  them  by  comparison  with  what  is  familiar.  The  progress  is  logical— from  the 
near  to  the  remote,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
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In  the  teaching  of  history  to  these  young  children,  we  hold  it  essential  that  the 
teacher  should  be  entirely  independent  of  any  text-book,  and  able  to  freely  handle 
the  vast  material  at  his  disposal,  and  to  draw  from  it,  as  from  an  endless  storehouse, 
with  fixed  and  definite  purpose.  We  attach  even  greater  importance  to  the  moral 
than  to  the  intellectual  significance  of  history.  The  benefits  which  the  understand- 
ing, the  memory,  and  the  imagination  derive  from  the  study  of  history,  are  not 
small.  But  history,  considered  as  a  realm  of  actions,  can  be  made  especially  fruit- 
ful of  sound  infiuence  upon>the  active,  moral  side  of  human  nature.  The  moral 
judgment  is  strengthened  by  a  knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  mankind  in^ood  and 
evil.  The  moral  feelings  are  purified  by  the  abhorrence  of  the  vices  of  the  past, 
and  by  the  admiration  of  examples  of  greatness  and  virtue.  Text-books  are  not  to 
be  discarded,  but  their  choice  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Thus,  all  books  in 
which  historical  instruction  is  given  in  the  shape  of  printed  questions  and  answers, 
are  highly  objectionable.     They  are  conyenient  bridges  which  lead  to  nothing. 

Lastly,  we  mnst  mention  as  a  peculiar  feature  of  our  institution,  the  giving  of 
systematic  moral  instruction  to  the  pupils,  without  reference  to  doctrines  of  theol- 
ogy. Such  teaching  is  not  given  in  any  of  our  public  schools,  nor,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, in  any  private  schools.  And  yet,  instruction  in  the  system  of  duties  is  a 
necessary  element  of  all  education,  is,  indeed,  the  keystone  of  the  whole  arch  of 
education,  without  which  any  plan  of  studies  must  remain  essentially  incomplete. 
We  propose  to  offer  such  instruction  to  our  pupils,  and  thus,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  to  round  off  the  scheme  of  their  education. 

Having  such  intentions,  we  take  courage  to  hope  that  our  School  may  fulfil  its 
mission,  and  that  we  shall  not  lack  the  criticism,  if  there  be  occasion  for  it,  but  at 
all  events,  the  counsel  and  support  of  good  and  noble  men  and  women  in  perfecting 
the  work. 

G.  BAMBERGER. 

SCHEME   OF   STUDIES. 

The  following  is  the  scheme  of  studies  for  the  youngest  classes,  the 
only  classes  then  organized  in  the  Workingman's  School.  The  figures 
represent  the  number  of  hours  given  to  the  study  each  week.  Com- 
position, Grammar,  and  German  are  added  in  the  third  year.  Geome- 
try in  the  fourth  year.  Physics  in  the  fifth.  The  studies  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  years  are  the  same.  Algebra  is  added  in  the  seventh  year. 
The  seventh  and  eighth  year  classes  have  the  same  studies.  The 
studies  of  the  first  year  are  continued  through  the  course,  with  the 
additional  studies,  as  stated. 


Class  VII. 

Reading  ) 

Writing  f 

Drawing 2 

Arithmetic 4 

Geography 2 

History 2 

Natural  History 2 

Singing 
Calisthenics 

Work  Instruction 4 

Ethics 2 


Class  VIII. 

Reading  | 

Writing  C 

Drawing 3 

Arithmetic 5 

Object  Lessons 5 

Singing         | 
Calisthenics  I 

Work  Instruction , 4 

Ethics 3 


3 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  cost  of  the  schools  for  the 
year:  - 

treasukek's  statement. 

January  1st,  1880,  balance $503.52 

Receipts  for  the  yeai-  ending  December  Slst,  1880 3, 196. 05 

$3  699  57 
Disbursements  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1880: 

Salaries |3, 008. 00 

Lunch 615.00 

Rent : 750. 00 

Fuel  and  sundries 110. 00 


$3,483.00 

Opficees  of  the  Woekingman'S  School  and  Free  Kindeeqabten  foe  1881. 

Prof.  Felix  Adleb, 
Director  of  the  Workingman's  School  and  Free  Kindergarten. 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Workingman's  School:  * 


Dr.  Joseph  Goldmark, 

Dr.  Julius  Sachs, 

Mrs.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  M.  D., 


Prof.  Channing  "Whittakee, 

Prof.  De  Volsen  Wood, 

Mr.  Alfeed  E.  Wolff,  Secretary. 


Executive  Committee  of  the  Kindfrgaeten: 


Mr.  Maetin  S.  Fechheimbe, 
Mr.  SiGiSMUND  Jonas, 
Mr.  James  Goldsmith, 


Mrs.A.S.KoHN,  f 

Mrs.  S.  HiESCHBACH, 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenbaum,  Secretary. 

Principal  of  the  Workingman's  School — Mr.  Gabeiel  Bambeeoer.  . 

Teacher  of  Class  VIII— Miss  Alice  Spear. 

Instructor  in  Drawing — Miss  L.  Fery.  % 

Principal  of  the  Free  Kindergarten — Miss  Fanny  E.Schwedler. 

Assistant  Ki,ndergartners — Miss  Francis  Wise,  Miss  G.  GtOedon. 

Pupils  of  the  Normal  Class  now  assisting  in  the  Kindergarten — Miss  F.  Heartt, 
Miss"M.  Schem,  Miss  L.  Mills,  Miss  I.Bellis,  Miss  M.  Cahsch,  Miss  I.  Mandel,  Miss  L. 
Kierski,  Miss  Q.  Goldsmith,  Miss  H.  Oberbauer,  Miss  H.  Bruckmann. 

THE  workingman's  SCHOOL,  SECOND  AND  THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

In  transmitting,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  combined 
second  and  third  annual  reports,  (January  1,  1881,  to  January  1, 1883) 
of  the  Workingman's  School  as  made  to  him  by  the  Principal,  Profes- 
sor Adler  gives,  in  lieu  of  an  extended  report  as  Director  of  the  School, 

*  The  Workingman's  School  and  Free  Kindergarten  are  one  institution,  but  it 
has  been  necessary  to  create  two  executive  committees,  in  order  to  divide  the  oner- 
ous work  of  management. 

t  It  is  proper  also  to  mention  the  names  of  Mrs.  Jacobs  and  Mrs.  Hertzog,who  have 
rendered  valuable  and  voluntary  assistance  to  the  ladies'  Committee  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, in  visiting  the  homes  of  our  pupils. 

i  Miss  Fery  has  given  her  able  services  as  a  volunteer.  Sincere  thanks  are  due  to 
her  for  the  sacrifices  she  has  brought  and  is  still  bringing  for  our  pupils. 
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the  article  concerning  the  School,  contributed  hy  himself  to  the  Prince- 
toij  Review,  (March,  1883,)  in  which  the  purpose  of  the  School,  and 
the  theory  of  the  "Creative  Method"  are  set  forth.  In  his  brief  pre- 
liminary report  he  says,  speaking  of  the  success  of  the  School  down 
to  the  close  of  the  year  1883: 

Conoeming  the  outward  progress  of  the  School,  I  can  give  a  most  cheering  and 
encouraging  account.  Though  the  institution  is  comparatively  young,  though  only 
five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Kindergarten  was  founded,  and  three  years  since 
the  School  proper  was  started,  the  institution  has  already  gained  no  inconsiderable 
nuniber  of  warm-hearted  and  open-handed  friends.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
generally  known  that  the  United  ReUef  Works,  im.der  whose  auspices  the'  Work- 
ingman's  School  and  Free  Kindergarten  are  conducted,  is  an  organization  totally 
distinct  from  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  and  that  membership  in  the  former 
does  not  by  any  means  imply  the  support  or  endorsement  of  the  opinions  on  religion 
accepted  by  the  lattesr.  Accordingly  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Relief  Works, 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  is  now  happily  on  the  in- 
crease, and  we  already  count  one  hundred  and  fifty  such  subscribers  on  our  list. 

During  the  last  two  years  it  became  apparent  that  the  quarters  hitherto  occupied 
by  us  at  the  corner  of  Forty-fifth  Street  and  Broadway  were  wholly  inadequate  to 
harbor  the  crowd  of  pupils  who  besieged  our  doors  for  admission.  If  the  educa- 
tional enterprise  which  we  have  begun  was  worth  prosecuting  at  all,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  a  suitable  building  shouldjbe  provided,  in  which  the  schenie  of  the  School 
might  be  unfolded  to  its  full  proportions.  Accordingly  a  movement  was  started 
among  the  friends  to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  the  erection  of  an  appropriate  school 
edifice.  Meetings  were  held  and  a  building  committee  was  appointed,  a  suitable 
site  was  selected  and  purchased,  and  the  work  of  erection  soon  began  in  good 
earnest.  We  cannot  speak  with  sufficient  thankfulness  of  those  who  have  had  this 
matter  in  charge.    *    *    * 

After  expressing  the  sense  of  indebtedness  of  the  Society  to  those 
not  member^,  who  have  aided  in  the  work,  he  says: 

They  and  the  committee  will  feel  that  their  labors  are  in  a  measure  at  least  re- 
warded by  the  completion  of  the  noble  yet  modest  edifice  which  now  stands  at  109 
West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  and  which  is  soon  to  be  dedicated  to  its  uses,  to  become, 
let  us  trust,  a  centre  of  light  and  good  infiuence  for  the  entire  comninnity. 

He  then  recites  the  evidence  of  the  general  interest  felt  in  this  ex- 
periment as  shown  by  the  participation  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City, 
the  President  of  the  City  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Heber 
Newton,  in  the  ceremonial  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  school 
building,  and  says: 

THE  EXPERIMENT   ALREADY    ATTRACTS   THE    ATTENTION   OP   EDUCA- 
TORS. 

Other  evidence,  too,  is  accumulating  going  to  show  that  a  wider  interest  has  been 
created  in  the  objects  to  which  we  are  devoted.  The  Superintendents  of  various 
States  and  cities  have  written  for  detailed  information  concerning  our  School,  with 
a  view  of  introducing  similar  methods,  if  they  should  bear  the  test  of  experience, 
in  the  institutions  over  which  they  themselves  have  control.  *  »  *  Thus  it  is 
clear  that  we  are  laboring,  not  only  for  the  pupils  whom  we  directly  educate,  but 
t^at  we  may  hope  to  help  in  a  work  of  general  reform.  Let  only  the  experiment  of 
work  and  art  instruction  in  the  School  be  successfully  demonstrated  here,  and  it 
will  be  duplicated  and  reduplijcated  elsewhere,  and  the  whole  educational  system  of 
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.  the  country  may  feel  the  beneficent  efEect.and  may  in  time  be  lifted  to  a  higher 
level. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  we  have  ample  reason  to  look  forward  with  ardor  and  in- 
terest to  the  futiire.  Ova  cause  is  the  cause  of  educational  reform.  What  we  aim 
at  is  to  build  up  a  higher  and  truer  humanity  in  the  generation  that  will  succeed 
us !  And  if,  in  addition  to  being  a  movement  for  educational  reform,  ours  is  also  a 
charitable  movement,  if  we  seek  to  apply  the  better  education  to  the  children  of  the 
poor  rather  than  of  the  rich,  it  is  because  the  poor  need  help  most,  and  because  edu- 
cation is  the  only  radical  means  by  which  we  can  hope  to  lift  the  multitude  of  man- 
kind above  degradation  and  dependence. 

After  expressing  appreciation  of  the  self-denying  zeal  of  the  teacli- 
ers,  who,  by  reason  of  their  interest  in  the  work,  have  been  content 
with  inadequate  compensation,  he  thus  describes  the  teaching  force 
of  the  School  as  illustrating  the  eclectic,  liberalizing  tendency  of  the 
institution: 

The  Principal  of  the  School  is  a  graduate  of  a  German  seminary,  and  brings  with 
him  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  rational  pedagogy,  as  his  pe^ 
culiar  fitness  for  his  position;  the  teacher  of  Natural  History  is  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard University;  the  teacher  of  the  7th  class  is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York;  the  teacher  of  the  Workshop  comes  from  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology;  the  teacher  of  Drawing  and  Modelling  is  a  young  artist  of  great 
promise.  To  Miss  Josephine  Lazarus,  one  of  the  teachers  of  History  and  Geogra- 
phy, Mrs.  Clark  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Seligman,  teachers  of  Singing,  and  Miss  Fery, 
for  several  years  teacher  of  Drawing,  we  owe  special  thanks  for  the  gratuitous  serv- 
ice which  they  have  given  to  their  respective  classes. 

He  then  speaks  of  the  responsibility  which  the  Society  has  assumed 
in  undertaking  this  school,  and  makes  grateful  reference  to  the  aid 
already  given  by  citizens  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities,  referring  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Seligman  and  to  Mrs.  General  Herman  Uhl  by  name,  and 
closes  thus: 

Let  us  then  take  heart,  and  only  see  to  it,  that  we  make  this  School  as  perfect  as 
we  know  how  to  make  it;  let  us  value  it  as  the  apple  of  our  eye,  and  labor  to  make 
it  worthy  of  the  general  support,  then  it  will  surely  receive  it. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

FELIX  ADLER. 

Copious  extracts  from  Professor  Adler's  article  will  be  given,  both 
because  in  them  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  methods  followed 
in  this  experimental  school  is  clearly  stated,  and  also,  because  the 
article  furnishes  a  clear  exposition  of  the  claims  made  for  the  new 
education  only  iive  years  ago  by  one  of  its  leading  advocates.  By 
the  standard  here  set  forth,  the  trend  of  this  industrial  educational 
movement  in  its  present  development,  and  the  approach  or  departure 
of  the  arguments  more  recently  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  move- 
ment, towards  or  from  the  standard  here  promulgated,  can  be  readily 
measured. 

In  any  system  of  methods  there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  towards 

mere  formalism,  and  the  present  movement  seems,  on  the  one  hand, 

somewhat  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  a  mere  playing  by  the 

children  at  cooking  and  other  emj)loyments,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
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into  an  ignoring  of  all  the  higher  ideals  of  education,  and  a  con- 
sequent undue  development  of  the  purely  practical  part  of  the 
studies. 

PROGRAMMES  VERSUS  PRACTICE. 

That  although  certain  studies  are  found  enrolled  in  the  courses  of 
schools  there  is  no  absolute  guarantee  that  they  are  taught  as  their 
advocates  suppose  them  to  be,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  an  expe- 
rience once  related  to  the  writer  by  the  superintendent  of  a  large 
city,  who,  finding  that  the  study  of  drawing  was  on  the  schedule  of 
studies  in  some  of  the  primary  schools,  visited  these  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  what  progress  the  young  pupils  were  making.  As 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  merits  of  Walter  Smith's  sys- 
tem of  Industrial  Art  Drawing,  and  in  the  uses  of  object  teaching,  his 
surprise  may  be  imagined  when  he  found  that  the  instruction  in  draw- 
ing in  these  schools  was  limited  to  compelling  the  children  to  mem- 
orize the  printed  definitions  of  the  simpler  geometric  forms;  and  this 
was  done  in  good  faith  by  the  teachers,  who  themselves  had  never 
had  any  instruction  in  the  new  study.  So,  while  from  the  printed 
schedule  of  studies  the  inference  would  be  that  thfe  new  methods 
were  getting  a  foothold  in  the  elementary  schools  of  that  city,  it  was 
found,  so  far  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  worst  features 
of  the  old  memoriter  system  were  in  full  possession  of  the  field. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  safely  assumed,  in  view  of  the  present  prevalence 
of  Kindergarten  and  object-lesson  methods  of  teaching,  that  the 
probability  of  the  occurrence  of  just  such  errors  has  been  eliminated; 
but  recent  publications  of  sundry  pupils'  examination  papers,  with 
their  amusing  and  amazing  blunders,  have  shown  that  the  extent  of 
misapprehension  among  the  school  children  is  almost  illimitable.  In 
these  two  classes  of  examples  of  instances  of  ignorance  and  misappre- 
hension, both  by  teachers  and  pupils,  may  be  found  the  strongest  ar- 
guments for  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  for  the  teachers, 
and  for  the  introduction  of  Kindergarten  methods  and  Walter 
Smith's  elementary  courses  in  drawing,  in  all  grades  of  the  public 
schools.  This,  and  more,  has  been  attempted  in  the  schools  here  de- 
scribed, and  therefore  the  experiment  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  " 

Professor  Adler's  article  in  the  Princeton  Review  was  entitled  "A 
New  Experiment  in  Education."  After  explaining  that  this  title 
had  reference  to  the  school  recently  founded  by  the  New  York  City 
"Society  for  Ethical  Culture,"  he  proceeds  to  state  the  peculiar  feat- 
ures of  the  undertaking. 

"the  creative  method." 

The  salient  feature  of  the  new  experfanent  is  that  it  Introduces  what  may  be  called 
the  creative  method  into  school-education.  The  system  of  teaching  by  object  les- 
sons has  long  been  familiar  to  educators.    It  is  proposed  to  improve  upon  this  system 
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by  giving  lessons  ia  the  production  of  objects.  The  step  forward  taken  by  Pestar 
lozzi,  when  he  summoned  teachers  to  desist  from  the  vain  work  of  teaching  the 
names  of  things,  and  to  lead  their  pupils  rather  to  a  first-hand  observation  of  things, 
marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  science  of  pedagogy.  At  present  still  another  step 
must  be  taken,  viz,  from  the  mere  observation  to  the  production  of  things  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge;  and  the  taking  of  this  step  wiU  mark  another 
epoch  in  pedagogy.  Froebel  began  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  creative  method 
in  his  Kindergarten.  But  the  Kindergarten  system  covers  only  three  years  of  the 
child's  life,  while  for  the  school  age  proper  no  valuable  and  tangible  formulation  of 
the  creative  principle  has  yet  been  given.  Here  the  work  remains  to  be  done,  and 
the  experiment  of  which  this  article  speaks  is  an  attempt  to  do  it. 

DISTINGUISHED  FROM  "INDUSTRIAL." 

I  find  it  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  mark  the  distinction  between  the  creative 
method  applied  to  education  and  what  is  commonly  known  as  industrial  education. 
A  great  deal  of  confusion  is  often  caused  and  a  vast  amount  of  prejudice  is  need- 
lessly aroused  by  the  use  of  ambiguous  terms,  especially  in  designating  new  methods 
or  ideas. 

The  phrase  "  industrial  education  "  may  have,  and  has  acquired  two  entirely  disr 
tinct  meanings.  As  understood  by  one  party  it  means  the  kind  Of  education  that  is 
intended  to  foster  industrial  skUl,  and  to  fit  the  pupil,  while  at  school,  for  the  indus- 
trial pursuits  of  later  life.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  those  who  insist  on  the  impor- 
tance of  industrial  education  in  pubhc  schools,  and  who  are  urging  its  adoption,  use 
the  phrase  in  this  sense.  *  *  *  But  there  is  a  totally  different  sense  in  which  the 
phrase  "industrial  education"  may  be  imderstood;  not  that  education  shall  be 
made  subservient  to  industrial  success,  but  that  the  acquisition  of  industrial  skill 
shall  be  a  means  for  promoting  the  general  education  of  the  pupU;  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  hand  shall  be  a.means  of  more  completely  and  more  efficaciously  edu- 
cating the  brain.  It  is  in  the  latter  sense,  in  which  labor  is  regarded  as  a  means  of 
mental  development,  that  industrial  education  is  understood  by  the  most  enUght- 
ened  of  its  advocates.  They  are  well  aware  that  to  introduce  a  trade  into  the  school 
is  to  degrade  the  school;  that  to  take  away  from  the  young  the  time  that  should 
be  dedicated  to  the  elements  of  general  culture  and  devote  it  to  training  them  in  a 
special  aptitude,  however  useful  later  on,  is  to  impair  the  humanity  of  the  child. 
They  desire  nothing  of  this  sort,  and  they  ask  that  a  workshop  be  connected  with 
every  school  for  no  other  reason  than  that  a  chemical  laboratory  is  connected  with 
every  college. 

There  are  thus  two  antagonistic  parties  whose  watchword  "  industrial  education" 
has  alike  become.  The  one  seeks  to  make  the  mass  of  mankind  more  machine-like 
than  they  already  are,  though  with  the  proviso  that  they  shall  be  made  more  per- 
fect machines,  more  skilful  to  increase  wealth  and  to  feed  the  channels  of  the 
manufacturer's  profits.  The  other  party,  standing  at  the  opposite  pole  of  thought, 
seek  rather  to  elevate  the  masses  to  more  completely  develop  the  humanity  of  the 
young,  and  look  upon  technical  and  art  education  in  the  school  as  a  novel  and  ad- 
mirable means  for  achieving  this  result.  Since,  then,  the  phrase  "  industrial  edu- 
cation" is  susceptible  of  interpretations  so  diverse  and  so  incompatible  with  each 
other,  it  is  in  the  interest  at  least  of  those  who  have  the  higher  educational  aim  in 
view  to  make  use  of  a  less  equivocal  designation;  and  the  phrase  "the  creative 
method  "  will  henceforth  be  adopted  by  us. 

Let  me  then  endeavor  to  point  out  the  appUcation  of  the  creative  method  in  the 
school  to  the  training  of  the  intellect,  to  the  development  and  refinement  of  the 
taste,  to  the  formation  of  character.  In  respect  to  the  training  of  the  intellect,  the 
bearing  of  the  creative  method  on  the  study  of  geometry  will  be  especially  obvious. 
The  work  on  which  the  pupil  is  engaged  in  the  school  workshop  will  make  his  coa- 
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ception  of  the  fundamental  geometrical  relations  unusually, clear  and  distinct.  The 
properties  of  a  squire,  trapezoid,  circle,  ellipse,  cube,  cylinder,  etc.,  will  be  more 
vividly  realized  by  those  who  embody  these  forms  than  by  those  who  only  observe 
them.  And  if  we  remember  that  the  geometrical  forms  are  the  key  to  the  imdSr- 
standing  of  all  forms  whatsoever,  we  shall  not  underrate  the  importance  of  a  per- 
fect grasp  of  these  forms  by  the  youthful  mind. 

At  the  end  of  this  article  will  be  found  an  outUne  of  the  scheme  of  lessons  pro- 
jected for  the  school  workshop.  It  wiU  there  be  seen  that  the  geometrical  forms 
are  produced  by  the  pupUs  in  different  kiiids  of  materials  and  with  a  considerable 
variety  of  tools;  and  that  the  difficulties  of  the  technical  work  and  of  the  mathe- 
matical knowledge  involved  advance  as  far  as  possible  in  parallel  lines.  What 
Froebel  began  in  the  Kindergarden  is  here  carried  out  on  a  higher  plane  and  with 
much  greater  minuteness  of  detail. 

INTER-RELATION  BETWEEN  DRAWING  AND  TECHNICAL  WORK. 

Secondly,  in  the  school  workshop  there  is  an  intimate  and  constant  connection 
between  the  drawing  and  the  technical  work.  They  are  mutually  complementary. 
The  work  is  the  concrete  representation  of  the  drawing,  the  di-awing  is  the  abstract 
representation  of  the  work.  It  is  well  known  how  few  workmen  in  the  various 
trades  are  able  to  comprehend  the  abstract  expression  of  form  in  a  drawing  so  well 
as  to  translate  it  without  the  assistance  of'  a  model  into  the  material  at  their  com- 
mand, or,  conversely,  to  represent  a  material  form,  if  it  be  at  all  of  a  compUcated 
character,  in  a  correct  drawing.  But  this  faculty,  which  is  of  such  inestimable  ad- 
vantage to  the  workman,  and  the  lack  of  which  is  the  subject  of  so  many  com- 
plaints, should  be  a  part  of  the  mental  equipment  of  every  well  educated  person 
whether  workman  or  not.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  language  of  form  is  one  of 
those  languages  which  every  one  should  seek  to  master  as  being  essential  to  the  har- 
monious development  of  the  mind;  nor  will  it  be  gainsaid  that  the  power  of  con- 
cretely expressing  forms  will  give  us  a  firmer  mental  hold  upon  the  forms  them- 


Thirdly,  the  work  of  the  pupils  will  aid  them  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
elementary  facts  of  mechanics.  The  pupils  will  be  taught  to  make  parts  of  mech- 
anism and  will  afterwards  learn  how  these  parts  are  put  together.  They  wUl  thus 
not  only  gain  a  more  reaUzing  knowledge  of  machines  and  their  functions,  but  will 
also  be  led  up  to  a  better  comprehension  of  the  general  laws  and  principles  that 
underUe  the  action  of  machinery.  Towards  the  end  of  the  course  they  will  be 
taught  to  cast  in  plaster  of  paris  the  most  important  parts  of  the  steam  engine. 

Fourthly,  a  series  of  workshop  lessons  has  been  specially  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  and,  as  it  were,  supplying  a  foimdation  for  the  teaching  of 
natural  philosophy.  The  pupils  will  as  far  as  possible  construct  their  own  scien- 
tific apparatus. 

TRAINING  OP  THE  EYE  AND  THE  HAND. 

Parenthetically  I  would  mention  that  the  technical  work  of  the  pupils  will  be  to 
them  a  gymnastic  of  the  eye  and  hand.  We  hear  much  said  concerning  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano,  and  concerning  the  importance  of  making  every  member  of  the  body, 
supple  and  pliable,  every  organ  true  and  quick,  so  that  the  whole  of  our  physical 
nature  may  be  the  ever  ready  and  nimble  servant  of  the  soul.  But  how  then  does  it 
come  to  pass  that  those  two  organs,  the  eye  and  the  hand,  which  are  the  preferred 
messengers  for  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  mind,  should  receive  so  little  adequate 
discipline  ?  To  make  good  this  deficiency,  to  secure  a  more  perfect  eye  and  hand 
training,  and  thus  to  carry  forward  the  gymnastic  art  to  its  highest  applications, 
the  workshop  in  the  school  is  needed.  Who  will  deny  that  the  future  physician, 
the  experimenter  ia  every  department  of  soieacei  and  indeed  every  one  to  whom  a 
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deft  hand  and  keen  powers  of  observation  are  important,  will  find  such  a  prepara- 
tory discipline  in  early  youth  an  inestimable  advantage? 

I  have  thus  fat  spoken  only  of  the  value  of  the  creative  method  for  the  culture  of 
the  intellect.  But  we  who  desire  an  "  all  sided  "  rather  than  a  "  one  sided  "  develop- 
ment of  the  child  must  take  into  account  the  aesthetic  and  moral  nature  as  well ; 
only  by  the  hai-monious  culture  of  all  three  can  the  larger  humanity  be  perfected, 
and  the  creative  method  must  show  itself  capable  of  givmg  a  powerful  stimulus  in 
all  these  different  directions  if  it  would  vindicate  its  title  to  the  high  significance 
which  we  are  incUned  to  ascribe  to  it. 

INFLUENCE  IN  DEVELOPINa  ARTISTIC  APTITXnDES. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  production  of  beautiful  forms  by  the  pupil  will  tend 
to  heighten  his  appreciation  of  what  is  beautiful,  and  to  refine  his  taste.  I  here 
speak  of  the  school  atelier  as  I  have  before  spoken  of  a  school  workshop.  Both  are 
equally  needed  to  supplement  the  class  rooms  of  the  ordinary  school.  In  the  latt«r 
mechanical  drawing  is  made  the  basis  of  instruction,  and  the  work  executed  is  the 
means  of  creating  mathematical  precision ;  in  the  former  free-hand  drawing  is  the 
basis,  and  the  work  done  is  the  means  of  cultivating  a  sense  of  harmony  and  of 
beauty. 

He  says  that  some  of  the  very  young  children  have  shown  remark- 
able fondness  and  aptitude  for  artistic  production,  and  proceeds  to 
consider  the  possible  influence  and  value  of  wide-spread  elementary 
artistic  training  throughout  all  the  schools  of  the  country. 

His  words  on  this  point  are  in  full  accord  with  the  profession  of 
faith  in  the  value  and  far-reaching  power  of  definite  training  in  ele- 
mentary forms  and  principles  of  art,  as  promulgated  by  the  talented 
trio  of  educational  pioneers  and  apostles,  Walter  Smith,  Charles  C. 
Perkins,  John  D.,Philbrick,  and  their  ardent  associates  in  the  great 
undertaking  of  introducing  into  the  American  public  school,  and  in- 
deed into  the  American  conception  of  education,  the  idea  that  taste 
could  be  made  a  subject  of  education,  could  be  developed  by  train- 
ing ;  that  the  love  of  beauty,  and  the  study  and  knowledge  of  how 
to  produce  objects  of  beauty,  constituted  a  legitimate  province  of 
general  education. 

In  these  views  he  is  in  cordial  sympathy  with  those -great  educa- 
tors. 

.  Speaking  of  the  love  of  beauty  thus  early  shown  by  these  little 
children,  he  proceeds  to  picture  in  the  following  eloquent  passages, 
the  conditions  on  which  alone  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  great  Na- 
tional Art.  He  sees  clearly  the  truth  that  it  is  only  when  the  whole 
people  have  knowledge  and  love  for  art  that  the  coming  of  the  great 
individual  artists  may  be  reasonably  anticipated;  for  great  artists 
like  great  orators  spring  from  the  throbbing  heart  of  the  people  and 
can  live  only  while  sustained  by  their  love  and  sympathy :, 

IMPORTANCE  OF  EARLY  ART  TRAINING  TO  THE  NATION. 

Let  US  consider  what  a  promise  is  contained  in  this  beginning,  and  what  a  benefit 
it  would  be  if  pupils  in  all  schools  could  receive  a  similar  education!  How  would  art 
flourish  anew  if  the  slumbering  art  instiocts  of  the  masses  of  the  people  were  awak- 
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ened,  and  a  public  sentiment  were  formed  favorable  to  and  appreciative  of  the  high- 
est efforts  of  true  art !  For  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  great  artists  will  be  formed  in  this 
country,  or  in  any  country,  by  schools  and  advantages  for  the  few.  The  solitary 
artist  must  perish  or  deteriorate  for  lack  of  the  congeilial  atmosphere  in  which  alone 
he  can  live.  The  great  artist  is  the  rich  ripefruitof  a  whole  people's  art  life;  is  the 
high  crested  wave  that  rises  out  of  a  whole  sea  of  similar  tendency  and  endow- 
ment. And  not  only  would  the  public  encouragement  and  understanding  of  the 
best  art  be  fostered  in  school  ateliers,  but  the  faculty  of  adequately  executing  the 
ideas  of  a  sculptor  or  an  architect  would  thus  be  trained.  The  complaint  is  made 
that  we  have  not  in  this  country  workmen  who,  like  those  of  France,  can  enter  sym- 
pathetically into  the  conception  of  an  artist,  feeling  what  he  desires  to  express,  and, 
in  their  subordinate  capacity,  contributing  to  the  fine  realization  of  his  intentions. 
Can  it  excite  surprise  that  this  should  be  so,  when  we  compare  the  pains  which  are 
taken  with  the  art  education  of  the  people  generally  in  France  and  the  all  but  neg- 
lect into  which  this  branch  of  education  is  suffered  to  fall  amongst  ourselves?  The 
creative  method  has  here,  too,  a  great  mission  of  reform  to  fulfil;  and  a  fairer  future 
win  dawn  for  art  in  America  when  its  principles  shaU  be  understood  and  recognized. 

Then,  after  a  few  passages  on  the  moral  influence  of  this  training 
upon  the  individual,  he  goes  on  to  remark  upon  the  development  of  a 
spirit  of  comradeship  between  the  little  ones,  brought  about  by  the 
methods  of  this  school.     On  this  point  he  says: 

There  arfe  other  incidental  moral  influences  implied  in  the  creative  method.  It 
leads  to  comradeship  among  the  little  workers.  It  allows  of  luiion  of  effort  in  the 
performance  of  those  common  tasks  which  are  occasionally  proposed  to  a  whole  class, 
when  all  the  pupils  combine  to  produce  a  common  result  and  are  alike  interested  in 
it  because  they  have  all  contributed  to  its  achievement.  It  leads  to  a  willing  rec- 
ognition of  superior  merit  in  fellow  workers,  and  a  subordination  of  the  less  to  the 
guidance  of  the  more  efllcient.  This  indispensable  element  of  a  generous  character, 
in  which  the  generality  of  workmen  are  so  sadly  deficient,  is.inoulcated  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  abler  pupils  of  a  class  to.be  the  helpers,  the  foremen  as  it  were,  of 
the  less  able. 

Our  author  then,  after  a  few  words  on  the  value  of  this  training 
to  all  classes,  proceeds  to  emphasize  the  importance  to  the  so-called 
factory  "hand"  of  such  knowledge  as  will  enable  him  to  understand 
the  relation  which  Ms  particular  piece  of  work  bears  to  the  completed 
whole;  and  so  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  his  daily  occupation- 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION  VALUABLE  TO  ALL  CLASSES  OP  CITIZENS. 

• 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  some  of  the  principal  advantages  which  the  system 
of  education  by  production  carries  with  it,  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  they  are 
calculated  to  accrue  to  the  childi-en  of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  to  those  who 
will  later  in  life  enter  the  professions  as  well  as  those  who  are  destined  for  a  trade, 
to  those  who  wiU  be  merchants  and  scholars  as  well  as  those  who  will  be  coippelled 
to  do  the  hard  physical  labor  of  the  world.  But  for  the  class  last  mentioned  certain 
additional  advantages  will  result  from  the  method  we  have  described;  and  a  few 
words  concerning  these  may  not  be  amiss.  I  count  among  the  peculiar  benefits 
which  the  working  class  will  reap  from  the  introduction  of  the  creative  method  into 
schools,  first,  the  circumstance  that,  becoming  possessed  of  superior  skill,  they  will 
turn  out  superior  work;  that  they  will  enhance  the  value  of  their  country's  manu- 
factures in  the  great  markets  of  competition,  and  will  seom-e  a  larger  share  of  the 
general  wealth  for  themaelves.    But  this  pecuniary  benefit,  important  as  it  is  to  the 
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wage  earning  class,  we  distinctly  refuse  to  recognise  as  the  chief  aim  and  end  of 
work  education,  and  we  regard  it  as  insignificant  compared  with  a  higher  mental 
and  moral  good  which  superior  training  will  place  within  reach  of  the  future  work- 
men. 

OF  SPECIAL  VALUE  TO  WORKERS  IN  FACTORIES. 

The  worker  in  the  factory  of  ,the  present  day  too  often  moves  like  a  machine 
among  machines.  He  does  not  comprehend  the  wonderful  processes  which  occur 
around  him,  and  his  mind  is  blunted  and  degraded  by  constant  contact  with  opera- 
tions of  whose  principles  he  is  ignorant.  Far  otherwise  would  it  be  if  he  could  be 
so  far  educated  as  to  understand  the  natux-e  of  the  material  with  which  he  deals, 
the  laws  which  the  gigantic  forces  that  he  utilizes  obey;  and  if  the  mechanical  con- 
trivances amongst  which  he  labors  would  become  transparent  to  his  eyes  so  as  to  re- 
veal their  underlying  plan.  The  worker  becomes  truly  independent,  then  when  he 
has  intellectually  mastered  his  work.  And  it  is  one  of  the  fairest  promises  of  the 
creative  method  that  it  will  ultimately  help  to  build  up  such  intelligence,  that  it  will 
give  a  new  dignity  to  labor  by  putting  more  inin'd  into  it,  and  that  it  will  saturate 
the  daily  toil  of  the  masses  of  mankind  with  understanding. 

He  then  considers  the  value  of  these  new  methods  in  furnishing 

varied  opportunities  to  the  children  for  the  exhibition  of  capacity,  a 

most  important  factor  in  determining  the  character  of  the  child,  as, 

-in  his  summing  -up  of  the  advantage^  of  the  system,  he  clearly 

shows: 

PEDAaOGICAL    FEATURES. 

The  leading  features  of  the  creative  method  have  thus  been  delineated,  and  it  only 
remains  to  add  a  number  of  minor  jjoints  whose  importance  will  be  especially  ap- 
parent to  professional  teachers.*  "The  creative  method  will  open  a  new  avenue  for 
exploring  the  individuality  of  the  pupil.  It  will  offer  a  new  opportunity  for  the 
nature  of  the  child  to  declare  itself  and  to  reveal  its  bias.  The  progress  of  all  mod- 
ern education  is  in  the  direction  of  greater  individualization,  and  wise  pedagogues 
will  welcorhe  any  test  of  individuality  as  an  invaluable  help. 

ALTERNATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT   OP  VALUE  TO  PUPILS. 

The  creative  method  affords  a  wholesome  alternation  between  work  and  study, 
and  thus  provides  an  additional  means  of  mental  and  bodily  recreation.  Change  of 
occupation  is  often  better  than  entire  rest.  When  pupils  shall  pass  from  the  class- 
room to  the  workshop  or  atelier,  and  from  these  back  to  the  class-room,  they  will 
experience  a  new  zest  and  relish  for  their  school  duties,  and  every  faculty  will  be- 
come brighter  and  keener.  It  is  a  noteworthy  f^t  that  in  England  the  results 
achieved  in  the  half  time  schools,  which  are  attended  by  factory  children,  are  on  an 
average  as  high  as  in  the  ordinary  day  schools.  The  work  of  the  factory  tends  to 
quicken  the  observation,  to  concentrate  the  attention,  and  to  stimulate  the  mental 
activity  of  those  children,  so  that  they  learn  in  half  time  what  others  learn  in  full 
time.     This  experience  may  well  serve  to  refute  a  persistent  objection  which  the 


*  It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  are  required  to  go  through 
the  entire  course  of  technical  and  art  instruction  which  has  been  marked  dut. 
Those  who,  after  a  prolonged  trial,  show  themselves  to  be  hopelessly  incapacitated 
in  either  direction  are  dropped  from  the  course,  and  the  main  sti-ess  of  their  educa- 
tion is  laid  on  other  studies.  In  our  own  experience,  though  we  are  dealing  with 
the  poorest  class,  the  list  of  incapable  pupils,  as  compared  with  the  total  number,  is 
small. 
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opponents  of  the  improved  methods  of  education  are  in  the  liabit  of  urging;  namely, 
that  the  young  are  already  sufficiently  burdened,  and  that  it  would  be  injurious  to 
impose  new  loads  upon  their  already  overtaxed  brains.  The  system  of  education  by 
work  will  have  no  such  tendency;  on  the  contrary  the  exercise  of  their  creative  in- 
tellect will  be  a  genuine  refreshment  lor  the  young,  and  instead  of  imposing  an 
additional  load  we  shall  in  reality  make  all  their  other  studies  easier  by  the  salutary 
influence  which  variety  of  occupation  cannot  faii  to  exert. 

IT  AROUSES  THE  SLUMBERING  FACULTIES  OF  THE  CHILD. 

Furthermore,  the  creative  method  often  affords  us  the  means  of  rescuing  an  indi- 
vidual life  that  seems  already  past  redemption.  It  is  necessary  to  the  mental 
health  of  adults,  and  deeply  important  in  the  education  of  children,  that  they 
should  be  able  to  do  some  one  thing  thoroughly  well.  The  being  able  to  do  one 
thing  well  is  the  starting  point  for  doing  other  things  well.  Now  it  happens  not 
infrequently  that  children,  and  especially  those  whose  memory  is  weak,  fall  hope- 
lessly behindliand  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  public  school  course.  In  conse- 
quence they  are  set  down  as  dunces,  and  hearing  this  opinion  constantly  repeated 
by  others,  they  gradually  adopt  it  themselves,  and  settle  down  to  the  conviction  of 
their  stupidity,  and  fall  into  a  dull,  brooding  condition  from  which  they  may  never 
emerge.  Cases  of  such  children  have  occurred  in  the  Workingman's  School.  But 
what  a  change  was  observed  in  these  very  children  when  they  were  taken  into  the 
school  workshop  !  They  happengd  to  be  exceptionally  endowed  with'manual  skill; 
in  the  workshop  they  easily  performed  the  tasks  set  them,  and  even  excelled  their 
fellow-pupils.  As  a  consequence  their  crushed  self-respect  re-arose,  their  attitude 
became  manlier,  their  look  more  confident — they  had  done  one  thing  'well;  and  this 
gave  a  favorable  turn  to  their  whole  development,  and  a  new  impulse  to  their  exer- 
tions in  every  direction.  It  is  assuredly  no  slight  argument  in  favor  of  the  creative 
method  that  it  affords  us  the  means  of  building  up  the  self-respect  of  children  who 
are  mentally  backward,  and  thus  furnishes  a  point  where  the  lever  may  be  applied 
in  order  to  raise,  their  entire  intellectual  status. 

*****  *  * 

He  thus  proclaims  the  comprehensive  purpose  of  the  new  system 
in  his  final  sentence  : 

The  purpose  of  the  creative  method  is  to  build  up  a  more  complete  humanity  in 
the  young.    The  total  humanity  of  the  child  is  the  ideal  aim;  and  in  the  interest  of 
no  base  or  mercenary  end,  but  of  this  highest  spiritual  purpose,  the  school  work- 
shop and  atelier  are  demanded.     Over  their  portals  should  be  inscribed  : 
"  Sacred  to  the  larger  Humanity."  * 

FELIX  ABLER. 

*The  note,  filling  some  three  pages  which  here  follow  in  the  pamjihlet,  gives  a 
general  view  of  the  courses  of  study.  Tliis  has  been  modified,  as  already  stated,  in 
the  programmes  sent  to  the  writer  in  1887,  wliich  will  here  follow  the  extracts 
given  from  Principal  Bamberger's  report.  The  first. section  of  tlie  note  describes 
the  "  Parents'  Meeting,"  held  monthly  in  the  school  building.  The  second  para- 
graph, as  it  gives  a  most  interesting  insight  into  the  completeness  of  the  methods 
usgd  to  develop  the  varied  faculties  of  the  poor  tenement-house  children  who  attend 
the  school,  is  here  quoted  : 

"A  second  measure  was  found  necessary  to  facilitate  the  working  of  the  system. 
In  teaching  natural  history  it  became  evident  that  many  of  our  pupils,  taken  as 
they  were  from  the  tenement-houses  of  New  York,  did  not  possess  those  elementary 
impressions  of  nature  upon  which,  as  a  foundation,  the  instmctor  must  build.  We 
arranged,  therefore,  to  send  out  a  vacation-colony  into  some  picturesque  district  of 
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The  Workingman's  School. 

^  Principai.'s  Report.    (January  1st,  1883.) 

To  Professor  Felix  Abler, 

Director  of  the  Workingman's  School : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  biemiial  report : 

The  class  entering  from  the  Kindergarten  is  Class  VIII  in  the  school.  By  the 
promotion  of  new  classes  annually  from  the  Kindergarten,  and  by  accessions  to 
some  extent  from  without,  the  school  has  increased  from  two  classes  and  51  pupils 
in  1881,  to  four  classes  and  144  pupils  at  the  date  of  this  report.  There  are  to  be 
eight  classes  in  aU.  The  general  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  last  tvvo  years  has 
continued  good,  despite  the  disadvantage  of  insufficient  accommodation.  The  reg- 
ular visits  of  Dr.  Wiener  are  of  great  service.  In  addition,  care  is  taken  that  the 
children  shall  not  suffer  from  wet  feet  or  insufficient  clothing;  the  noon  lunch  is 
continued  for  the  two  lower  classes;  the  class-rooms  are  aired  at  the  noon  recess, 
and  short  periods  of  rest  or  exercise  are  allowed  between  recitations. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  pupils  has  also  received  special  attention.  Ordi- 
narily, discipline  and  instruction  so  engross  the  teacher's  attention  that  imtidiness 
in  dress  or  person  may  pass  unnoticed,  or  if  corrected,  recurs  through  lack  of  sys- 
tematic oversight.    *    *    » 

The  staff  of  teachers  at  present  numbers  six.  The  school  also  has  the  benefit  of 
special  lessons  given  by  three  ladies  who  volunteer  their  services.  There  is  one 
normal  pupil,  and  in  the  new  building  it  is  expected  that  others  will  be  received. 

Two  weeks  of  out-door  life  on  a  farm  in  the  country,  and  the  wealth  of  incident 
attending  the  journey  thither  mark  a  joyful-  epoch  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
children.  The  teachers'  work  also  feels  the  impulse.  Natural  history  acquires  new 
meaning  in  the  fields  and  woods.  Experiences  there  are  often  the  best  commentary 
on  many  points  of  lessons  in  the  succeeding  year.  Duriiig  the  children's  first  visit 
to  the  country  Mr.  Parsons  kinc^y  assisted  the  Principal  in  superintending  them. 
He  also  furnished  them  railroad  tickets  each  year.  Farms  in  Sherman,  Wayne 
Coimty ,  Penn. ,  have  been  the  children's  homes  for  two  summers,  where  they  re- 
mained from  July  5  to  19  inclusive,  both  in  1881  and  1882.  This  is  a.  benefaction  of 
such  deep  deUght  to  the  children,  and  so  marked  in  its  results,  that  it  deserves  to  be 
specially  recorded.    *    *    * 

The  Principal  urges  the  procuring  of  a  collection  of  books  for  a 
school  library  as  most  desirable  in  the  promotion  of  a  fondness  for 
reading ;  he  describes  the  monthly  evening  meeting  of  the  parents 
at  the  school-room,  when  the  methods' of  instruction  and  the  work 
of  the  children  are  shown  and  explained.  In  this  way  the  interest  of 
the  parents  in  the  school,  and  their  co-operation  at  home,  are  secured. 
The  general  good  conduct  of  the  children  and  their  kindness  to  each 
other  is  spoken  of,  and  the  recent  opening  Of  a  children's  saving 
bank  after  thfe  German  plan  is  noted.  The  literary  and  general 
studies  are  then  described. 

country,  and  selected  the  little  town  of  Sherman,  in  Pennsylvania,  for  this  purpose. 
Thither,  for  several  years  in  succession,  almost  the  entire  school  has  gone  in  charge 
of  the  Principal.  And  there  in  the  woods,  and  among  the  lulls,  and  along  the 
streams,  they  have  gained  not  only  new  health  and  vigor,  but  also  that  more  vivid 
realization  of  natural  objects  which  will  contribute  greatly  to  enhance  the  value  of 
their  winter's  study," 
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METHODS  OF  INSTKUCTION. 

It  remains  to  note  briefly  the  methods  used  in  teaching  the  various  branches  of 
study.  Begiimers  in  reading  and  writing  are  taught  by  what  majTie  termed  an 
analytic-synthetic  method.  A  word  is  broken  iato  its  elements,  and  these  are  taught 
by  sound  and  written  by  children  in  script.     *    *    * 

Writing,  considered  as  penmanship,  is  taught  specially  in  classes  above  the  VIII. 
The  children  from  the  start  will  use  paper  instead  of  slates,  writing  on  the  latter 
having  been  found  to  affect  the  eyes  injuriously.  The  slate-pencil ,  also,  is  too  clumsy, 
and,  requires  a  pressure  difficult  to  moderate  when  exchanged  later  for  the  pencil 
and  pen. 

For  beginners  in  arithmetic,  a  supplement  to  the  numeral  frame  has  been  devised 
by  the  Principal,  in  the  shape  of  little  numbered  blocks  of  two  sizes  for  tens  and 
units.  By  means  of  these  the  children  are  kept  individually  active,  a  desirable 
change  from  using  the  eye  only  in  following  together  the  movements  of  balls  on  a 
numeral  frame. 

Grammar,  of  course  in  its  elements,  is  begun  in  Class  VI.  English  and  German 
grammar  are  taught  in  parallel  courses,  with  frequent  comparison.  Composition  is 
taught  as  an  art ;  practice  under  the  teacher's  personal  direction  is  the  method  fol- 
lowed. Little  pieces,  but  complete  in  meaning,  are  produced  by  the  pupils,  in  nar- 
rative and  descriptive  forms.  In  the  description  of  places  and  objects,  the  aim  is  to 
bring  out  the  essential  features.    Letter-writing  is  given  special  attention. 

The  fears  that  were  entertained  as  to  the  slowness  of  the  method  in  geography, 
by  which  one  year  is  spent  on  the  City,  another  year  on  the  State,  have  disappeared. 
It  has  been  found  that,  in  the  next  year  the  children  are  able  to  master  all  of  the 
United  States,  and  draw  the  maps.  It  is  expected  that  a  complete  common-school 
course  in  geography  will  be  finished  the  fifth  year  after  beginning  the  study. 

History  and  geography,  it  is  often  said,  should  be  taught  together.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  this  is  true  ;  but  the  danger  is  that  the  connection  will  be  made  a  dis- 
orderly mixture,  to  the  end  that  neither  is  taught  well.  The  following  connection  is 
proposed :  Geography  and  history  shall  be  tauglft  separately  at  first,  the  map  in 
geography  being  made  to  grow  on  the  blackboard  from  day  to  day,  as  new  features 
are  added  to  the  simple  outhne.  Then  in  review,  and  associated  with  map  draw^- 
ing,  the  appropriate  points  from  the  regular  history  lessons  shall  be  recalled,  and 
not  only  events  indicated,  but  their  historical  movement  and  sequence  be  made  to 
appear,  the  children  tracing  them  in  colored  lines  on  their  maps. 

COMPREHENSIVE  INSTRUCTION   IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Natural  history,  once  quite  neglected  in  common  schools,  has  within  the  last 
decade  received  increasing  attention.  It  is  still,  however,  rarely  taught  with  any- 
thing like  the  care  it  deserves.  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  adapting  this 
subject  to  the  younger  children.  The  field  is  so  vast,  there  is  danger  of  attempting 
too  much,  and  of  entering  too  many  paths.  Diesterweg,  Kahr  and  Liiben  saw  this, 
and  sought  to  overcome  the  difficulty;  but  their  books  for  beginriers  adopt  a  highly 
scientific  division,  and  deal  much  with  kingdoms,  classes  and  orders.  It  is  first 
essential  rather  that  the  point  of  contact  with  child  life  be  found.  It  should  be 
shown  how  nature  enters  into  his  daily  concerns,  and  those  of  life  around  him, 
"With  these  views  Mr.  Black  has  arranged  a  course  of  object  lessons  for  beginners 
in  natural  history.  Graphical  representation  is  resorted  to.  The  vai-ious  sciences — 
as  zoology,  botany  and  mineralogy — are  represented  by  circles.  In  the  course  be- 
ginning with  bread,  children  from  six  to  seven  become  acquainted  with  the  differ- 
ent grains,  in  the  forms  of  flour,  seed  and  growing  plants,  and  thus  botany  is 
introduced ;  also  with  the  peculiarities  of  sand,  clay  and  chalk  in  soils,  the  begin- 
nings of  mineralogy.     Then  they  follow  the  processes  of  plowing,  sowing,  reaping, 
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■  milling,  and  end  by  baking  bread,  having  prepared  it  with  their  own-  hands.  In 
other  courses,  as  those  starting  with  milk,  the  eggs  and  wool,  the  domestic  animals 
are  studied,  and  a  beginning  in  zoology  is  made.  Botany  is  again  reached  in  the 
study  of  the  different  woods  and  timber  trees  used  in  building ;  and  mineralogy  is 
continued  in  the  slate,  limestone,  sandstone,  brick,  etc.,  to  be  seen  in  house  con- 
struction. 

Two  hours  a  week,  for  two  years,  are'spent  in  this  way,  the  lessons  of  the  first 
year  dealing  with  the  requisites  of  food  and  clothing ;  of  the  second  year  with  the 
requisites  of  shelter  and  toansportation.  In  the  third  year  the  transition  is  made 
to  the  classification,  and  generalizing  of  the  text-books,  a  naturally  directed  ob- 
servation having  by  tliis  tiirig  f ui'nished  material  for  classification.  Zoology,  botany, 
mineralogy,  may  now  be  taught  independently,  for  the  pupil  has  seen  their  connec- 
tion with  each  other  and  his  own  concerns. 

EXPEElMENTAL  SCHEME  OF  WORK  INSTRUCTION. 

In  work  instruction,  wherein  lies  perhaps  the  chief  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
school,  the  end  sought  has  been  from  the  first  clearly  seen.  But  for  means  and 
methods,  the  only  recourse  was  to  experiment.  Nowhere  were  thei-e  manuals  of 
work  instruction  as  here  desired,  much  less  models  of  successful  experience.  As 
the  experiments  progressed,  the  way  became  clearer.  A  series  of  workshop  lessons 
for  the  three  lower  classes,  proposed  by  the  Principal,  was  tried  and  proved  success- 
ful, and  a  complete  plan  for  the  entire  school  course,  embracing  the  lessons  already 
introduced,  has  now  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Bristol,  who  has  been  engaged  spe- 
cially to  take  charge  of  the  work  instruction  and  mechanical  drawing.  This  plan, 
revised  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  school  course,  has  been  adopted  provision- 
ally, and  is  appended  in  full  below. 

What  wood  and  metal  work  are  to  boys,  needle- work  may  be  to  girls.  Accordingly, 
systematic  instruction  in  sewingls  provided  for  all  classes,  and  above  Class  VI  be 
comes  the  sole  share  of  the  girls  in  the  mechanical  work  instruction.  The  course 
includes  not  only  sewing  and  mending,  but  also  knitting  and  cutting.  As  a  last 
result  of  instruction  in  drawing,  the  girls  will  not  alone  execute,  but  design  pat- 
terns, for  the  finer  kinds  of  needle-work. 

Value  of  music  teaching. 

Music,  in  early  years  especially,  is  much  more  than  a  charm  to  the  ear.  By  it  the 
moods  of  children  are  powerfully  influenced.  Constramt  gives  way  to  freedom, 
heaviness  to  joy,  when  a  familiar  strain  is  heard  or  sung. 

.   calisthenics. 

In  calisthenics  three  things  are  of  importance:  that  the  body  get  Sufficient  exer- 
cise; that  the  will  be  trained  to  instant  obedience;  and  that  the  social  instinct  be 
cultivated.  The  child  shall  feel  himself  a  needed  part  in  a  circle  it  were  wrong  to 
break.  Nothing  so  promotes  this  feeling  in  children  as  suitable  games,  and  accord- 
ingly they  are  an  essential  feature  of  our  calistherao  instruction. 

At  present  Mr.  Maetzner,  of  the  New  York  Turn  Schule,  kindly  gives  his  services" 
for  the  noon  hour  after  lunch,  on  Thursdays  and  Fi-ideiys,  and  directs  the  children  in 
their  games  and  exercises.  • 

GENERAL  COMMENTS  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL. 

I  conclude  with  a  few  "Words  on  the  general  influence  of  the  most  distinctive  feat- 
ures of  our  school,  namely,  its  work  and  art  instruction.  I  have  found  that  pupils 
who  are  very  backward  in  their  studies,  and  consequently  fall  into  great  discour- 
agement, sometimes  display  decided  talent  in  technieal  and  art  work.    The  school 
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that  is  founded  on  the  "  creative  method  "  rescues  such  lives,  that  would  otherwise 
be  lost.  The  public  schools,  as  they  are  at  present,  can  hardly  exert  this  saving 
influence.  They  encourage  and  praise  those  pupils  only  who  have  yielded  to  a  cer- 
tain discipline,  or  obtained  high  percentages  in  their  studies.  The  mind  is  estimated 
in  figures,  just  as  a  merchant  estimates  his  wares;  and  a  child  who  has  obtained  a 
high  percentage  is  apt  to  regard  a  less  successful  one  with  thesanie  contempt  a  rich 
man  often  evinces  toward  liis  poorer  neighbor.  How  unjust  is  this  estimate;  how 
false  such  pride!  How  often  are  these  high  percentage  pupils  sadly  disappointed  to 
find  their  "  perfection"  avail  them  so  httle  in  after  life!  Of  worse  influence  still 
are  the  reprimands  and  ilegradations  which  a  less  fortunate  pupil  often  receives. 
For  years  he  remembers  with  ill-feeling  the  ever-scolding  teacher;  and  envy  fills 
his  heart  toward  his  successful  comrade.  If,  in  spite  of  hi? ' '  imperfection  "  at  school, 
he  becomes  a  successful  tradesman  or  workman,  he  wiU  forever  despise  so-called 
book-learning. 

A  very  important  influence  of  work  on  the  youthful  workman  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. In  the  work-room  the  pupil  who  is  superior  in  ordinary  branches  of  study 
works  side  by  side  with  his  less  proficient  classmate,  and  as  work,  patience  and 
attention  not  seldom  throw  book'  knowledge  into  the  shade,  the  wholesome  convic- 
tion is  thus  forced  upon  him  that,  in  his  own  way,  every  one  can  accomplish  some- 
thing excellent.  ♦ 

Are  there  not  here  powerful  influences  to  strengthen  character  ?    Respect  for  real 
worth,  nx)t  for  appearances,  is  thus  inculcated,  if  not  by  moralizing,  yet  none  the 
less  forcibly  by  deed  and  example. 
Respectfully, 

G.  BAMBERGER, 

Principal. 

The  succeeding  fifty-iive  pages  of  tlie  pamphlet  are  taken  up  with 
the  "Details  of  exercises  in  Drawing  and  Work  Instruction,"  which 
constitute  the  report -of  Mr.  Bristol,  the  master  in  this  department  of 
the  school.  Each  one  of  the  problems  given  is  illustrated;  there  are 
several  examples  for  the  construction  work  in  paper,  such  as  was 
shown  in  the  exhibition  of  the  industrial  work  of  the  public  schools 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1888,  and  as  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Hunster 
in  the  colored  schools  6i  Washington  as  long  ago  as  1877,  as  stated  in 
Chapter  XVI  of  the  present  volume. 

It  was  ill  reference  to  this  series  of  exercises  designed  by  Mr.  Bris- 
tol that  Professor  Adler  wrote  as  follows  in  the  note  appended  to  his 
article  in  the  Princeton  Review  already  quoted  from : 

The  chief  practical  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  .plan  of  the  school  was  found  to 
consist  in  formulating  a  series  of  workshop  lessons  whose  value  should  be  educa- 
tional. 

Numerous  attempts  at  so-called  industrial  education  have  been  made  both  in  this 
countiy  and  abroad,  but  to  our  knowledge  they  are  for  the  most  pai't  aimless,  inco- 
herent and  lacking  in  system.  There  are  thousands  of  manual  occupations  from 
which  a  selection  must  be  made,  and  of  these  now  one  kind,  then  another,  has  been 
chosen  for  introduction  into  the  school  (printing,  carpentry,  basket-making,  and  the 
like),  without  much  rhyme  or  reason  in  the  choice.  "  What  is  needed  is  a  principle 
of  selections  which  shall  organically  connect  the  work  instruction  with  the  remaui. 
ing  branches.  '  It  seemed  to  the  writer  that  such  a  principle  of  selection  might  be 
found  in  the  drawing  course  in  both  its  departments:  mechanical  drawing  to  be  the 
basis  of  instruction  in  the  workshop,  and  free-hand  drawing  the  basis  of  work  in  the 
atelier.'   In  the  department  of  art  instruction  the  realization  of  tliis  idea  seems  com- 
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paratively  easy;  in  the  department  of  technical  instruction  the  difftculty  is  mucli, 
greater.  An  attempt  to  solve  it  has,  however,  been  made,  and  a  scheme  of  work- 
shop lessons  projected  for  and  partly  carried  out  in  the  school.     The  board  of  mana- 

-gers  of  the  school  are  not  committed  to  all  the  details  of  the  plan,  which  will  con- 
tinue to  be  modified  as  the  experiment  proceeds.  But  the  scheme  will  show  at  least 
the  lines  along  which  we  hope  to  advance  toward  our  goal. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  exercises  so  arrange^  that  the  different  tools  and  materials 
of  construction  employed  are  successively  introduced  according  to  the  ages  and  abili- 
ties of  the  pupils-,  so  that  the  actual  practice  necessary  for  the  skilful  manipulation 

.  of  the  tools  may  be  given  simultaneously  with  an  education  of  the  mind. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  courses  in  drawing  and  ele- 
mentary industrial  training  in  the  Workingman's  School  already  re- 
ferred to  as  fiirnished  for  the  present  Report  in  1887,  by  the  Director 
and  Principal  of  the  school:  " 

Manual  TRAmiNO  Methods  in  Use  in  the  Workingman's  School  in  1887. 

Pupils  of  the  lowest  classes  work  in  clay,  using  compasses,  rulers  and  blunt 
knives:  they  draw  upon  the  clay,  and  afterwards  cut  out,  the  simple  plane  fig- 
ures, acquiring  in  this  way  the  etementary  ideas  of  geometrical  forms.  Pupils  next 
above  these  grades  use  pasteboard  as  material,  and  sharp  knives,  awls,  etc.,  as  tools. 
The  work  consists  of  a  series  of  exercises  in  stereography,  the  various  geometrical 
solids  being  drawn  in  flat  projection,  and  afterwards  folded  up  and  glued  into  shape. 
Passing  above  this  grade,  pupils  next  work  in  flat  wood,  using  the  necessary  tools, 
including  the  bracket-saw.  Mensuration  of  areas  is  taught  by  this  means.  Next 
above  tlais  comes  a  series, of  exercises  upon  geonietrical  solids,  which  are  constructed 
from  blocks  of  wood,  those  having  plane  faces  being  made  in  the  mitre-box,  and 
those  having  curved  faces  on  the  lathe.  Calculation  of  volimies  is  taught  in  this 
part  of  the  course.  For  the  higher  classes,  the  exercises  consist  of_ lessons  in  making 
joints,  and  the  elementary  study  of  strains,  followed  by  practice  in  casting  and 
working  metal,  and  closing  with  the  construction  of  a  small  steam-engine.  At 
every  stage  of  the  course,  the  nature  and  limitations  of  the  materials  used,  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  ±ools  employed,  and  the  physical  and  mathematical  properties  of  the 
objects  constructed,  are  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  a  firm  founda- 
tion is  thus  laid  for  the  future  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  an  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  abstract  mathematics.  Mechanical  drawing  accompanies  the  work 
of  the  shop  throughout  the  entire  course.  Nothing  is  made  until  it  has  first  been 
drawn,  and  the  pupil,  when  he  begins  his  construction,  has  thus  a  clear  idea  of 
what  he  intends  to  produce.  The  educationalequivalents  of  our  workshop  instruc- 
tion may  therefore  be  summarized  as  follows: — ^practice  of  eye  and  hand,  illustra- 
tive value  in  the  teaching  of  geometry  and  physics,  important  influence  on  char- 
acter. 

HOW  PHYSICS  are  TAUGHT. 

In  the  study  of  physics,  pupils  construct  their  own  apparatus  in  the  shop,  and 
thus  are  placed  in  the  attitude  of  original  investigators  into  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  the  leadership  of  the  teacher  serving  to  prevent  waste  of  effort,  by  turning 
their  inquiries  in  the  right  direction.  The  apparatus  is  simple  in  character,  and 
easUy.  made.  Pupils  perform  every  experiment  themselves.  They  note  down  in 
theh-  copy-books  what  they  have  observed,  they  draw  deductions  from  these  obser- 
vations and  are  thus  led  to  formulate  the  elementary  laws  of  nature  in  their  own 
language.  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed -out  that  this  method  of  teaching  physics  is 
an  advance  upon  the  old  so-called  experimental  method,  in  which  the  demonstra- 
tion is  left  entirely  to  the  teacher. 
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HOW  TO  ADAPT  THE  NEW  METHODS  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  GIELS. 

How  shall  the  benefits  of  mechanical  work  be  applied  to  girls?  This  has  long 
been  a  serious  question  for  the  practical  educator.  Gii'ls  have  not  sufficient  mus- 
cular strength  to  do  the  heavier  work  in  wood  and  metal  which  is  assigned  to  the 
boys.  Some  other  variety  of  work  must  be  found,  which  will  possess  the  same  edu- 
cational equivalents,  and  also  be  adajited  to  the  sUghtet  physical  organization  of 
young  girls.  In  the  Workingman's  School,  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  gai-ments, 
from  measure  has  been  introduced  for  this  'purpose.  The  pattern  for  the  garment 
is  drafted  from  dimensions  taken,  and  the  garihent  itself  is  afterwards  made  and 
fitted  upon  one  of  the  class.    The  results  thus  far  have  been  satisfactory. 

Original  ornamental  designing  is  also  taught  to  girls  of  higher  classes.  The  de- 
signs, when  drawn  are  executed  usually  in  some  sort  of  fabric,  but  occasionally  in 
clay.  Remarkably  creditable  work  has  been  done  in  this  department,  by  a  number 
of  the  pupils. 

/ 

THE  WORK  UNDERTAKEN  FOR  ITS  PEDAGOGICAL  VALUE. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  course  differs  radically  from  what  is  usually  under- 
stood by  industrial  work  in  schools.  With  the  industrial  school,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation,  the  Workingman's  School  has  nothing  in  common.  The  effect  of  the 
former  can  only  be  to  tm-n  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  one  or  another  special  direc- 
tion, while  it  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  latter  -that  no  such  bias  should  be 
given,  but  rather  a  complete  and  equal  development  of  every  faculty.  This  cannot 
be  reached  by  the  random  method  of  introducing  one  or  two  branches  of  mechani- 
cal work  into  a  school  as  has  in  some  instances  been  done.  Without  systematic 
gradation,  and  organic  connection  with  the  regular  work  of  the  class-room,  all 
such  attempts .  are  not  only  useless,  but  .positively  harmful,  not  only  to  the  ptipil 
himself,  whose  individuality  is  not  respected,  but  also  to  the  cause  of  rational  edu- 
cation, upon  whiclithey  tend  to  bring  discredit. 

INFLUENCE  ON  MORALS. 

The  moral  effect  of  systematic  mechanical  work,  upon  the  mind  of  a  child,  is 
one  of  its  strongest,  recommendations.  Seeing  the  immediate  results  of  his  work 
before  him,  tends  to  make  the  pupil  love  work  for  its  own  sake,  and  thus  favors  the 
growth  of  habits  of  industry,  one  of  the  surest  preventives  of  vice.  The  child,  more, 
over,  learns  to  appreciate  the  value  of  rightness  ih  his  work.  A  single  deviation 
from  the  straight  line  mars  the  entire  result.  Everything  must  be  true,  in  order  to 
be  perfect.  But  the  True  in  the  realm  of  matter.is  the  analogue  of  the  True  in  the 
moral  realm.  The  sense  of  rightness^translated  into  terms  of  human  conduct,  be- 
comes the  sense  of  righteousness.  An  appreciation  of  eesthetic  properties  in  ob- 
jects is  also  cultivated,  the  harmony  pervading  the  natural  world  is  made  manifest, 
and  this  is  favorable  to  the  development  of  a  sense  of  the  harmony  that  should  pre- 
vail in  human  relations,  which,  if  realized,  would  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  moral  law. 
Among  the  numerous  incidental  moral  advantages  may  be  mentioned  the  develop- 
ment of  a  feehng  of  comradeship  between  teacher  and  class,  and  between  the  mem-  - 
hers  of  the  class  themselves.  Co-operation  in  their  work  begets  a  mutual  helpful. 
ness,  and  arouses  the  sentiment  of  solidarity,  in  the  absence  of  which  all  moral 
teaching  falls  upon  deaf  ears. 

DEVELOPS   SELF-RESPECT  AND  MANLINESS. 

It  frequently  happens  that  pupils  who  ai-e  backward  and  dull  in  literary  studies 

-   show  sm-prising  aptness  in  the  workshop.     Such  pupils,  in  the  ordinary  school, 

would  be  set  down  as  dunces,  and  would  finally  grow  to  acquiesce  in  this  opinion 
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themselves.     The  workshop  offers  a  means  of  redeemmg  such  children,  by  restor- 
ing their  self-respect,  and  thus  savas  them  at  the  critical  pomt  of  tlieu'  lives. 

The  following  are  the  lists  of  Trustees,  Officers  and  Teachers  in 
January,  1883,  as  given  in  the  pamphlet: 

Board  of  Trustees  op  the  United  Relief  Works  S.  E.  C,  1883. 

President,  ex-officio,  Professor  Felix  Adler; 
Vice-Pi-esident,  Max  Biseber,  Esq. ; 
Secretary,  Leo.  G.  Rosenblatt,  Esq. ; 
Treasm-er,  Samuel  Stiner,  Esq.; 
Secretary  of  Schools,  Alfred  R.  Wolff,  Esq. ; 
Secretary  of  ©isti-ict  Nurs.  Department,  Dr.  Richard  G.  Wiener, 

and 


Mr.  SiGMTTND  D.  ROSENBAUM^ 

M,T.  Theodore  Altschul. 
Mr.  Solomon  Rothpeld, 


Mr.  A.f^ANKPIELD, 

Mr.  Simon  Aub, 

Mr.  Alexander  Schltjssel. 


Director  of  the  Workinoman's  School: 

Professor  Felix  Adler. 

Executive  Committee: 

Mr.  Oldj  S.  Warner, 

Mr.  Douglas  Volk, 

Dr..  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi, 

Mr.  H.  J.  Schwarzmann, 

Prof.  James  E.  Denton, 

Prof.  H.  J.  Straight, 

Mr.  Alfred  R.  Wolff,  Secretary, 

Teachers: 

Principal,  Mr.  G.  Bamberger. 

Class  VI,  Miss  Alice  Spear, 
Class  VII,  Miss  Minnie  Spear. 
Class  VIII,  Mr.  George  A.  Black. 

Special  Teacher,  Class  VII  (History  and  Geography),  Miss  Josephine  LazaruS. 
Teacher  of  the  Workshop;  Mr.  W.  H.  Bristol.  f 

Teacher  of  PVee-hand  Drawing,  Miss  L.  Fery. 
Teacher  of  Modelling,  Mrs.  C.  V.  Sanborn. 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music,  Mrs.  Clark. 

Teacher  of  Calisthenics,  Mr.  A.  Maetzner,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Turn-Schule.  - 
Teacher  of  Sewing,  Miss  A.  Dahlbender. 

The  following  lists  of  the  names  of  the  Executive  Committee  hav- 
ing supervision  of  the  school;  and  of  the  Instructors  of  the  several 
classes,  with  the  statistics  of  attendance  on  both  the  Workingman's 
School  and  the  Free  Kindergarten,  received  only  in  time  to  append 
to  this  chapter,  were  enclosed  in  a  note  from  Principal  Rickoff  dated 
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Jariuary  16.  1889,  and  comprise  the  only  information  of  recent  date, 
at' my  command. 

The  WoEKiNaMAN's  School  and  Free  Kindergarten,  109  West  Fifty-fourth 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Officers  and  Teachers,  1888-89. 

Director  of  the  Workingman's  School: 

Professor  Felix  Adler. 

Executive  Committee': 

Professor  Felix  Adler,  Chairman, 
Professor  James  E.  Denton, 
Dr.  I*Adler, 
Walter  Shirlaw, 
Dr.  Ernest  Schottky, 
Dr.  M.  Alsberg. 

Teachers:  .  . 

Principal,  Andrew  J.  Eickoff. 

Classes  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V. 

G.  Bamberger,  German,  Geography,  History. 

W.  H.  Snyder,  Natural  Sciences,  _ 

F.  Seringhaus,  Mathematics,  Music. 

Miss  SusANNE  E.  Hoyte,  English. 

Joseph  T.  Bedford,  Shopwork,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Geometry. 

Mrs.  J.  Pepper,  Sewing. 
Miss  Clara  Wilson,  Design. 
G.  T.  TOBIN,  Drawing. 
Class  VI,  Miss  A.  S.  Lee. 
Class  VII,  Mrs.  Kate  M.  Conrad. 
Class  VIII,  Miss  Emma  D.  Simpson,  Penmanship  for  Classes  I,  II,  III.  IV,  V. 

Miss  C.  T.  Haven,  Principal  Kindergarten. 

There  are  in  the  school  133  boys  and  140  girls,  a  total  of  263.     In 
the  Kindergarten  there  is  an  attendance  of  94. 
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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

'  In  arranging  the  materials  contained  in  this  Report  it  became  ex- 
pedient to  modify  the  original  plan  even  more  than  was  indicated  in 
Chapter  iv,  page  38  of  this  volume,  and  to  give  Part  ii  alnlost 
wholly  to  matters  relating  to  the  Public  Schools;  so  rapid  and  wide- 
spread has  become  the  development  of  the  Industrial  Education 
movement  throug'hout  the  country. 

How  rapid  and  important  has  been  this  movement  for  introducing 
some  form  of  industrial  training  in  all  public  schools  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  while,  as  first  planned,  there  was  no  intention  of  giving 
any  space  in  this  volume  to  matters  directly  relating  to  the  Public 
Schools,  they  having  been  so  fully  considered  in  Part  i,  the  whole  of 
this  volume  is  now  practically  given  to,  matters  directly  relating  to 
them. 

This  change  in  the  contents  of  the  volume  leads,  of  necessity,  to 
similar  changes  in  the  contents  and  arrangement  of  the  Appendices, 
which  have  been  prepared  and  arranged  with  similar  reference  to 
the  plan  of  the  present  volume^  as  were  those  of  the  preceding  vol- 
umeto.  its  contents;  the  intention  being  to  bring  together  all  accessi- 
ble material,  from  American  and  foreign  _authorities,  bearing  upon 
these  industrial  educational  movements  and  the  problems  connected 
with  them,  which  may  be  of  service  to  all  Educators  and  Educational 
Officials.  The  aim  has  been  fullness  and  variety,  rather  than  mere 
conciseness.  To  give  original  papers  and  the  opinions  of  others,  rather 
than  the  abstracts  of- their  opinions,  as,  perhaps,  warped  by  those  of 
the  editor.  • 

The  Appendices  have  been  arranged  in  their  logical  order,  rather 
than  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the 
book;  some  of  them,  it  may  chance,  not  being  the^f  e  referred  to  at  all ! 

The  papers  relating  to  the  theory  and  purpose  of  the  Common 
Schools  come  first  in  order  of  precedence;  followed  by  those  on  the 
Kindergarten,  including  the  notable  address  by  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
.  These  are  followed  by  an  Appendix  containing  such  papers  as  are  re- 
ferred to  in  course  of  the  first  two  hundred  pages  of  the  volume, 
which  were  stereotyped  before  this  movement  had  assumed  its  pres- 
ent proportions,  and  relat^to:  the  art  adorning  of- school  rooms;  the 
experiments  by  Mr.  Leland  in  teaching  the  minor  arts  to  public 
school  children;'  a  mechanics'  suggestion  in  reference  to  self -educa- 
tion; and  the  interesting  report  on  "  Trade  Schools  "  by  the  United 
States  minister  to  Switzerland.  The  Lecture  by  the  Cardinal,  and  the 
■papers  relating  to  the  artistic  adornment  of  school  rooms,  bear  the 
close  relation  to  the  art  development  of  the  public  school  childreij, 
to  that  awakening  of  the  art  instinct  in  their  minds,  and  to  that 
training  in  elementary  knowledge  of  form  and  color,  to  effect  which 
was  the  chief  purpose  of  those  who  originated  the  introduction  of 
Industrial  Art  Drawing  in  the  public  schools. 
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Several  of  the  Appendices  which  immediately  follow,  (L  to  P  in- 
clusive), relate  wholly  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  new 
niovement,  which  was  also  comprised  in  the  system  of  Walter  Smith; 
but  in  that  system  it  was  the  application  of  Art  to  the  industries 
which  was  the  leading  motive. 

Inthe  present  movement  for  a  more  "j)ractical"  course  in  the 
public  schools  it  is  quite  apparent  that  any  idea  of  art  instruction, 
if  it  exist  at  all,  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  most  active  promoters 
of  the  industrial  movement,  is  entirely  subordinated  and.  secondary 
to  the  industrial  processes  which  are  to  be  taught.  It  is  only  as  an  aid 
■  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  those  practical  processes  that  Drawing 
is  held  of  any  account ;  but  fortunately,  they  can  not  be  properly  or 
thoroughly  taught  without  thorough  grounding  in  drawing ;  and  so, 
though  the  Art  fdeal,  which  is  by  far  the  more  valuable  part  of  the 
educational  worth  and  influence  of  this  study,  is  by  many  dises- 
teemed,  it  can  not  be  entirely  ignored. 

In  the  material  relating  to  this  new  movement  will  be  found 
papers  on  the  various  phases  of  Industrial  Education  by  leading 
American  Educators ;  papers  on  similar  topics  by  leading  English 
Educators^,  reports  of  discussions  by  American  Educators  and  of 
like  discussionsby  English  Educators ;  accounts  of  the  practical  ed- 
ucation of  women  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  Contiiiental  countries; 
extracts  from  American  Educational  Official  Reports ;  an  abstract  of 
a  recent  work  on  Manual  Training  by  a  Swiss  Educator,  etc.  These 
make, up  the  sum  of  the  Appendices  which  relate  directly  to  this  in- 
dustrial phase  of  public  school  education. 

The  purpose  being,  in  offering  this  collection  of  historical  matter 
and  authoritative  discussions  ofthe  topics  relating  to  all  gra-des  and 
phases  of  elementary  industrial  training  for  pupils  of  either  sex  in 
the  public  schools, — from  the  Kindergarten  and  Kitchen  Garden 
games  and  employments,  to  the  Cooking  classes  and  Manual  Train- 
ing School  Shops; — to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  reader  a  comprehen- 
sive collection  of  the  most  authoritative  utterances,  favorable  or  ad- 
verse, concerning  the  various  subjects  considered. 

It  is  believed  that,  in  •  the  varied  material  here  collected,  all  the 
many  phases  of  these  topics  relating  to  Industrial  Education,  which  are 
at  present  exciting  so  much  of  interest  and  effort  the  world  over, 
will  be  found  illustrated;  and  that  the  information  here  brought  to- 
gether from  so  many  sources  may  prove  to  be  not  only  of  immediate 
interest  and  use,  but  to  possess  somewhat  of  permanent  value. 

It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  in  these  Appendices  devoted  to  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,  there  will  be  found  sufficient  material  and  of  such  char-, 
acter  as  to  satisfactorily  supply  the  needs  of  those  desiring  to  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  related  topics  properly  included  in  any  con- 
sideration of  the. proposed  introduction  of  the  various  classes  and 
grades  of  Industrial  Education  in  the  Free  Public  Common  Schools 
throughout  the  United  States. 

A  brief  Appendix  containing  papers  showing  something  of  the 
present  status  of  Drawing  in  the  schools  of  the  country  follows. 

As  each  Appendix  will  have  a  special  introduction,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  further  particularize  here.  In  general  terms,  the  purpose  of 
the  Appendices  of  this  Report  may  be  defined  as  that  of  a  store-house, 
wherein  facts  and  arguments  are  gathered  for  the  use  of  all  educa- 
tors. It  is  hoped  that  they  may  satisfy  the  judgment  and  meet  the 
needs  of  their  users. 
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P APE  RS 

RELATING  TO  THE 

THEORY    AND    PURPOSE 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  mm  PUBLIC  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

I.  Introduction. 
II.  Extracts  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  of  those  made  by  Horace  Mann,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
(1887-1848). 

III.  "The  Normal  School  in  the  United  States,"  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo.     (1887.) 

IV.  ' '  The  Common  Schools  of  America  the  Life  of  the  Republic ;"  f I'om  an  address 

by  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  ll.  d.     (1888.)' 
V.  "  Common  Schools,"  by  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  D.  D.     (1853.) 
VI.  ''Do  the  Public  Schools  educate  children  beyond  the  position  which,  they 

must  occupy  in  life?"  by  WiQ.  T.  Harris,  ll.  d.    (1883.) 
VII.  "Facts  versus  Theories,"  as  shown  by  the  records  kept  for  twenty  years  by 
the  Principal  of  a  High  School,  giving  the  subsequent  occupations  pur- 
sued by  the  graduates,  by  H.  C.  Missimer,  Erie,  Peimsylvania.      (1888.) 
VIII.  An  Indictment  against  the  system  of  Free  Common  Schools  of  the  United  States 
based  on  alleged  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  as  tax  payer  and  par- 
ent; and,  further,  as  a  system  whose  results  ai-e  subversive  of  Individual 
Liberty  and  Development.  Drawn  in  1888,  by  John  M.  Bonham,  Esq. ,  and 
included  in  a  work  entitled  "  Industrial  Liberty." 
IX.  Mr.  Bonham's  "Indictment  and  Criticisms"  considered,  by  I.  Edwards  Clarke, 
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I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  papers  here  grouped  all  relate  more  or  less  directly  to  the 
American  Free  Common  Schools. 

As  the  existence  of  the  free  common  schools  throughout  all  the 
States  and  Territories  of  these  United  States  is  an  essential  prelimi- 
nary to  the  adoption  of  any  general  plan  of  education  in  such  schools, 
and"  as.  in  their  present  form,  they  were  founded  by  direct,  purposeful 
effort,  in  the  face  of  serious  aud  long  continued  opposition,  and  can 
only  be  preserved  by  continual  ^agilance  and  intelligent  support; 
and  as,  at  the  present  time,  a  large  class  of  adopted  citizens  are  con- 
tinually urged  not  to  permit  their  children  to  attend  these  Amer- 
ican free  common  schools,  while,  in  all  large  towns  and  cities,  a 
poAverful  church  busies  itself  in  erecting  imposing  sectarian  school 
miildings,  in  which  to  receive  the  children  thus  diverted  from  the 
ptiblic  schools;  and  while,  in  addition  to  this  powerful  and  enduring 
opposition,  there  also  arises,  sporadically,  anotlier  class  of  opponents, 
who  either  deny  the  right  of  the  State  to  levy  taxes  for  schools,  or, 
who  insist  tliat  this  free  school  education  must  be  confined  to  the 
narrowest  limits,  I  have  thought  it  proper,  and  timely,  to  place  at 
the  beginning  of  these  Appendices,  the  impregnable  ai'guments  on 
which  the  establishment,  support,  and  fullest  development  of  the 
American  system  of  free  common  schools  of  the  people  are  based. 

These  arguments  have  never  been  more  frankly,  forcibly,  or  nobly 
stated  than  in  the  series  of  Reports  made  in  his  capacity  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  by  the  late  Hor- 
ace ^[anu.  of  blessed  memory;  therefore,  as  the  volumes  containing 
them  have  been  long  out  of  print,  and  are  inaccessible  to  most  readers. 
I  have  quoted  largely  from  his  admirable  reports;  which  can  never 
become  obsolete  so  long  as  the  desire  for  freedom  and  knowledge 
iny)ires  the  hearts  of  a  people. 

To  keep  the  common  schools  up  to  such  a  standard  of  excellence 
and  usefulness,  as  shall  make  it  evident  to  all  that  they  may  give  to 
the  children  of  the  people  a  lietter  preparation  for  their  after  life 
than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  schools,  is  the  only  siire  and  wise 
way  of  disarming  ojiposition.  and  should  be  the  one  purpose  cher- 
ished by  all  American  educators.  The  justification  of  the  schools 
must  be  foimd  in  the  cliaracter  of  the  scholars  tliey  have  trained. 

The  paper  on  the  Normal  Schools,  which  follows.is  from  the  pen  of 
a  leading  educational  writer  of  to-day.     Dr.  JIayo.  in  this  admirable 
statement,  traces  concisely  the  efforts  of  Horace  llanu.  and  shows 
his  place  in  educational  history  as  pre-eminent  among  the  foimders  ■ 
of  the  free  common  schools  of  "the  United  States  as  they  exist  to-day. 

The  brief  extracts  from  a  recent  addj-ess  by  the  Hon."  Chauncev  M. 
Depew  are  here  giA'^en  as  showing  tliat  to-day.  as  from  the  days  of 
George  Washington,  in  whose  memory  this  address  was  deli^-ered, 
thoughtful  public  men  turn  with  confidence  to  the  free  common 
schools  of  the  country  as  furnishing  the  surest  guarantees  for  the 
safety  and  continuance  of  the  Republic. 
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,  The  extracts  from  the  very  remarkable  prophetic  words,  spoken 
by  the  late  distinguished  New  England  Divine  nearly  a  half  century 
ago,  are  given  because  they  are  even  more  timely  to-day  than  when 
first  spoken.  No  thoughtful  American  can  read  them  without  gain- 
ing a  renewed  sense  of  the  vast  importance  to  Liberty  that  these 
autochthonous  American  institutions  shall  be  preserved  in  all  the 
simplicity  of  their  democratic  origin. 

Since  it  might  be  urged  that  some  of  these  papers  in  this  Appendix 
belong  to  a  past  era,  and  that  the  wonderful  industrial  advancement 
of  the  present  day  had  made  them  obsolete,  the  paper  by  Dr.  Harris, 
one  of  the  most  experienced  and  advanced  educators  of  the  day,  is 
added.  The  distinguished  success  of  Dr.  Harris,  when  Superinten- 
dent of  the  City  Schools  of  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  in  organizing  the 
school  system  of  that  city,  is  well  known  among  educators.  His  high 
rank  as  a  thinker  and  author  is  generally  conceded. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  extracts  here  given,  that  while  he  is  fully 
informed*  as  to  the  needs  of  the  present,  and  is  intelligent  in  regard 
to  the  changes  resulting  from  new  discoveries  and  inventions,  and 
aware  of  the  criticism  to  which  the  schools  are  subjected,  he  recog- 
nizes, as  clearly  as  did  those  elder  authorities  here  quoted,  the  vital 
relations  that  exist  between  the  common  schools  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  Republic. 

The  theory  of  the  friends  of  Education  as  held  in  the  light  of  the 
present  day  of  scientific  progress,  the  age  of  steam  and  of  electricity, 
having  been  so  well  stated  by  Dr.  Harris,  the  report  of  Mr.  Missimer, 
the  Princijjal  of  a  High  School  in  the  City  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  with 
its  careful  statistics,  covering  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  show- 
ing the  subsequent  employments  of  the  pupils  who  have  attended  the 
Erie  High  School,  follows.  In  the  facts  given  in  this  report  will  be 
found  a  most  conclusive  confutation  of  the  pessimistic  theories  ad- 
vanced by  those  opponents  of  "High  Schools,"  and  indeed  of  all 
public  schools,  who  persist  in  the  assertion  that  these  schools  educate 
their  pupils  away  from  the  useful  employments.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  similar  statistics  may  hereafter  be  kept  by  all  High-School  au- 
thorities, so  that  the  facts  may  be  known  for  the  whole  country. 

The  concluding  paper  of  this  Appendix  contains  one  of  the  most 
recent  statements  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  whole  system  of  public 
schools  in  the  United  States  is  opposed  by  a  class  of  political  econo- 
mists and  philosophers.  This  paper  comprises  a  chapter  of  a  notable 
book  entitled  "Industrial  Liberty,"  by  John  M.  Bonham,  which  was 
published  in  1888.  The  entire  chapter  in  which  the  author  treats  of 
the  public  school  system  is  given.  The  theories  and  promises  of 
Horace  Mann  are  examined  by  this  author,  and  a  judgment  of  failure 
is  passed  upon  the  great  experiment  begun  by  Mr.  Mann  a  half  cen- 
tury or  so  ago  in  Massachusetts. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  this  author  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  bases  his  adverse  decisions  are  subsequently  considered  in 
. ,  detail.  With  this  final  paper  of  the  Appendix,  the  general  topic  of 
the  American  free  public  schools  is  concluded,  as  it  is  believed  that 
in  these  compilations  both  parties  to  this  controversy  have  here  been 
fairly  represented  by  some  of  their  ablest  advocates.  The  question 
as  to  the  support  and  continuance  of  the  Free  Common  Schools  of  the 
United  States  may  confidently  be  remitted  by  the  advocates  of  popu- 
lar education  to  the  Jury  of  their  Countrymen. 
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FREE  REPUBLIC. 


INTRODUCTORY  TO  EXTRACTS  FROM  SOME  OF  HORACE  MANN  S  AN- 
NUAL, REPORTS  AS  SECRETARY  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION  OF   MASSACHUSETTS*  (1837-1848). 


Nearly  forty  years  ago  Horace  Mann,  the  great  apostle  and  ex- 
pounder of  common  school  education  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
having  been  elected  to  Congress  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  re- 
cently deceased  Bx-President  John  Quincy  Adams,  published  his 
final  report  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  history  of  his  struggles  and  successes  during  the  tw^elve  years 
of  his  Secretaryship  is  known  of  all  men,  for  the  influence  of  his 
devoted  labors  has  never  ceased. 

The  principles  for  which  he  contended,  the  improvements  he  initi- 
ated, underlie,  animate  and  pervade,  the  school  systems  of  all  the 
States.  Over  the  immense  territory  of  the  United  States  the  be- 
neficent impulse  of  his  self-denying  labors,  of  his  far-sighted  wis- 
dom, is  felt. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  grateful  commemoration  of  his  in- 
estimable services,  long  since  placed  a  portrait  statue,  in  bronze,  of 
this  great  educator,  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  State  House, 
that,  with  its  gilded  dome,, crowns  Beacon  Hill  in  Boston.  Side  by 
side,  in  equal  honor,  stands  the  statiie  of  Daniel  Webster,  the  great 
expounder  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  himself  the  great 
educator  of  the  people  in  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  this  Union. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  these  two  citizens,  from  all  the  long 
roll  of  her  distinguished  sons,  have  thus  been  chosen  for  honor;  so 
that  whoever,  citizen  or  stranger,  now  seeks  to  enter  this  People's 
temple  of  Legislation  and  Justice,  must  pass  between  these  two  me- 
morial statues,  which  recall  the  men  who,  more  than  all  others,  rep- 
resent the  fundamental  principles  —  the  two  pillars  —  on  which  must 
ever  rest  the  prosperity  of  Eepublics;  namely,  the  universal  intel- 
ligence of  all  citizens,  and  their  obedience  to,  and  support  of,  the  Con- 
stitution and  Laws.  For  the  word  "  Republic  "  is  but  a  synonym  for 
that  form  of  the  government  of  a  country  under  which  the  people 
enjoy  all  the  rights  of  constitutional  liberty,  intelligently  under- 
stood and  loyally  sustained. 

Horace  Mann  saw,  as  most  thoughtful  men  have  seen,  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  case  under  other  forms  of  government,  there  was 
no  possible  security  for  a  Republic  except  in  the  intelligence,  virtue 

*  See  note  to  page  20  of  this  volume. 
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and  self-control  of  the  large  body  of  Its  citizens.  He  also  saw 
clearly  that  the  only  possible  -way  to  insure  such  common  intel- 
ligence was  the  establishment  of  Free  Public  Schools;  in  which  all 
the  children  of  the  people,  should  have  equal  opportunities  of  being, 
taught.  His  life-long  effort,  therefore,  was  to  multiply,  improve,  ele- 
vate, and  make  ever  more  efficient,  these  schoolg  of  the  people.  _  It  is 
owing  to  this  constant  desire  of  his  to  improve  the  schools,  to  his  be- 
lief in  their  future  development  and  in  the  varied  possibilities  of  child 
education,  which  makes  his  words  as  vital  and  inspiring  to-day  as  they 
were  when  first  spoken. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  fundamental,  nay,  axiomatic  proposi- 
tion, that  free  public  schools  are  essential  to  Republics,  is,  even  at 
this  late  day,  called  in  question.  The  duty  and  the  right  of  a' govern- 
ment to  tax  its  citizens  for  such  free  schools  being  sometimes  denied; 
while,  in  addition  to  those  who  thus  oppose  the  principle  of  free 
public  schools,  there  has  arisen  a  class  of  critics  of  the  schools  them- 
selves, who,  magnifying  certain  shortcomings  proceed  therefore  to 
denounce  the  education'  given  in  the  public  schools  as  worse  than  use- 
less; in  which  denunciation  they  are  joined  by  a  large  number  of 
religionists  who  denounce  them  as  harmful  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  who  oppose  the  schools,  because  in  this  Republic,  in  which  all 
citizens  are  free  to  worship  according  to  whatever  religious  faith 
they  may  profess,  the  schools  do  not  inculcate  the  tenets  of  one  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  Christian  Church! 

Now  this  present  Report  has  been  made  partly  in  response  to  the 
reasonable  criticisms  of  those  who  urge  that  the  former  educational 
methods  of  the  public  schools  do  not  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the 
present  day;  and  in  the  belief  that  improvement  is  always  possible, 
and  with  the,  purpose  and  hope  of  bringing  together  such  a  collection 
of  facts,— the  results  of  educational  experiments  in  this  and  other 
countries, —  as  may  contribute  to  the  wise  development  of  the  public 
schools  in  such  desirable  directions;  without,  however,  jeopardizing 
or  losing  those  virtues  of  the  old  education  which  have  so  abundantly 
justified  themselves. 

In  all  this  din  about  practical  education  there  may  be  some  danger 
lest  the  nobler  part  of  education  be  forgotten ;  some  modern  scien- 
tists seem  to  delight  in  denouncing  all  the  past,  in  pushing  down  the 
ladders  by  which  they  have  scaled  the  heights,  and  in  valuing  noth- 
ing as  educational  which  has  not  an  obvious  and  direct  bearing  on 
the  practical  work-of  life;  or,  in  aiding  directly  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  narrow  specialties. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  resurrected,  unrepublican  arguments  against 
the  public  schools;  of  the  enduring  opposition^ to  them,  by  certain 
religionists ;  and,  of  this  new  criticism,  which  would  eliminate  every- 
thing from  education  not  of  immediate  practical  value, —  that  is, 
because  of  the  existence  of  this  combined  opposition  of  the  would-be- 
Aristocrats,  the  State  Churchmen,  and  the  Materialists, — who  have 
no  other  bond  of  union  than  their  opposition  to  these  strongholds  of 
republican  freedom ;  it  seems  proper  that,  somewhere  in  this  Report, 
the  unanswerable  arguments  in  favor  of  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  Free  Public  Schools  in  a  Republic,  should  be  restated. 

Nowhere  have  these  arguments  been  more  clearly  and  forcibly  set 
forth  than  in  the  twelve  annual  reports  made  by  Horace  Mann,  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Massachusetts,  during  his  successive  terms 
of  office. 

When  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  established,  Horace  Mann 
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was  ctosen  as  its  first  Secretary.  The  reports  prepared  by  him  in 
that  capacity  form  in  themselves  a  varied  and  valuable  educational 
library,  as  well  as  a  most  interesting  historical  record,  showing  the 
gradual  and  progressive  development  of  the  Common  Schools.  They 
also  bear  striking  and  irrefutable  testimony  to  the  greatness  and 
foresight  of  this  remarkable  educator ;  for  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  every  advance  step  in  education  which  has  since  be6n  taken, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  public  schools  are  concerned,  is  indicated,  in 
most  cases  is  plainly  set  forth,  in  some  one  of  these  volumes.  Among 
these  may  be  noted; — the  teaching  of  vocal  music,  of  drawing,  ob- 
ject lessons,  the  phonic  system  of  teaching  the  language,  the  abro- 
gation of  text-books  by  tne  teacher  when  with  his  class,  the  teaching 
of  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  and  the  teaching  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  science  in  the  common  schools ;  each 
and  all  of  these  innovations  were  by  him  suggested  and  urged  in 
these  reports  during  the  twelve  years  immediately  subsequent  to 
1837.  To  him  is  also  due  the  establishment  in  Massachusetts  of 
Normal  Schools  and  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  example  set  by  the  first  Secretary  of  discussing  in  the  Annual 
Eeport  educational  principles  and  methods,  has  been  followed  by  his 
distinguished  successors.  The  plan  of  printing  in  these  Annual  Re- 
ports extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  local  city,  coxmty  and  town 
school  authorities,  from  all  over  the  State,  was  also  long  kept  up  and 
was  of  the  greatest  value  as  showing  the  educational  drift.  The  omis- 
sion of  these  statements  and  the  substitution,  latterly,  of  statistical 
tables  only,  has  deprived  the  Massachusetts  reports  of  most  of  their 
interest  and  value  as  indices  of  public  opinion.  In  a  matter  so  depend- 
ent upon  the  opinion  of  the  community,  as  are  the  questions  relating  to 
the  management  and  direction  of  the  common  schools,  the  full  ex- 
pression of  the  opinions  held  in  the  various  localities,  becomes  of 
real  value,  such  as  no  statistics,  however  carefully  collected  and 
tabulated,  can  possess;  apart  from  su<!h  direct  statements  of  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  people.  "Statistics  record  the  past,  are  statements 
of  accomplished  facts.  Opinions  are  the  shadows  of  coming  events, 
and  forecast  the  future. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Mann's  reports  for  different  years, 
are  selected  as  exemplifying  the  theory  and  character  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts system  of  common  school  education;  and  the  common  schools 
of  Massachusetts  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  typical  free  public  schools  of 
America.  These  vary  somewhat  in  different  States  and  communities, 
but  are  all,  essentially,  the  same,  havingthe  one  purpose  of  giving  free 
instruction  to  all  children.  These  quoted  passages  embody,  First : 
The  historical  statement  showing  the  action  of  the  early  settlers  of 
New  England  in  regard  to  education,  and  the  underlying  principles 
on  which  are  based  the  claims  of  all  the  children  of  the  community 
to  free  education.  Second :  Illustrations  of  the  value  of  Drawing, 
both  as  a  study  for  the  pupil  and  as  a  ready  and  effective  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  teacher ;  the  latter  shown  by  the  use  made  of  his 
skill  in  drawing  by  a  teacher  in  Germany,  during  a  recitation  in  Geo- 
graphy in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Mann.  Third :  striking  contrasts  drawn 
between  the  condition  of  the  countries  of  Europe  with  their  burdens 
of  hereditary  evils,  and  this  New  World,  in  which  a  selected  company 
of  exceptional  men  and  women  began,  in  a  wilderness,  the  new  experi- 
ment or  a  social  fabric  unhampered  by  most  of  the  Old  World  hin- 
derances.  Fourth:  By  a  formal  setting  forth  of  the  Massachusetts 
system,  in  the"  '^e^%^m¥d^Wfer^(M4>  finally,  in  his  last  Ee- 
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port,  by  a  general  summing  up  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
Universal  Free  Public  Education  of  tlie  People. 

It  appears  that,  for  some  years  after  Massachusetts  had  established 
her  system  of  free  schools,  the  spread  of  free  common  schools  was  by 
no  means  rapid  in  other  States.  Even  now,  when  the  Massachusetts 
system  has  practically  been  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  the  old  objections  to  the  support  of  free  common  schools  bj- 
the  public,  so  triumphantly  refuted  by  this  merciless  logician,  are 
by  no  means  obsolete.     Selfishness  is  still  ignorant  and  stupid. 

It  may  be  added,  in  reference  to  these  quotations,  that  whatever 
force  Mr.  Mann's  trenchant  arguments  may  have  had  as  applicable 
to  the  conditions  existing  in  Massachusetts  forty  years  ago,  they  now 
appeal  to  the  people  of  these  United  States  with  tenfold  weight. 
During  all  the  years  that  have  gone  by  since  his  warnings  were  ut- 
tered, the  Atlantic  has  become  but  a  steam  ferry,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  class  of  intelligent  enterprising  emigrants  of  earlier  years,  who 
sought  for  themselves  and  their  children  the  larger  opportunities 
offered  by  Free  America,  many  European  peasants  like  those  whom  . 
Mann  portrays  as  brutalized  by  ignorance,  or  demonized  by  despot- 
ism, have  been  poured  in  upon  us. 

■  The  grand  experiment  of  self-government  hasihus  been  wof  ully  and 
needlessly  jeopardized  by  the  greed  of  demagogues  for  votes,  and  of 
monopolists  for  cheap  labor. 

The  wonderful  accretion  of  wealth,  which  in  the  United  States  has 
characterized  the  last  two  decades,  tends  directly  to  the  development 
of  a  class  of  citizens  suddenly  enriched  and  priding  themselves  on 
their  possessions;  this  brings  -into  strong  relief  an  antagonistic  class 
of  European-born  Socialists,  and  Anarchists,  all  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  a  Republic.  To  prevent  the  creation  of  fixed  classes, 
to  control  the  destructive  tendencies  of  imported  Eui-opean  Anarch- 
ists, to  refute  the  impossible  theories  of  Socialists,  to  keep  up  the 
prosperity  of  the  great  working  majority  of  the  people,  there  must 
be  universal  education  of  all  the  children,  and  intelligent  action  by 
the  Legislators.  Most  forcibly,  eloquently,  and  convincingly  does 
Mr.  Mann  show  how  public  free  education  tends  directlj-  to"  avert 
and  control  these  dangers. 

Whatever  he  has  said  of  the  value  of  common  school  ediication 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  addition  thereto  of  Industrial  train- 
ing, that  is,  to  the  development  and  enlargement  of  the  public  free 
education  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  day ;  and,  so,  his  words  are  as  timely 
now  as  when  first  spoken.  As  they  have  long  been  practically  out 
of  print,  I  have  here  sought  to  recall  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
educators  and  legislators  of  to-day.  I  am  the  more  encouraged  in 
this  since  reading  the  few  but  weighty  words  addressed  by  Hon.  E. 
E.  White,  LL.  D.,  to  the  Boston  Schoolmasters"  Club,  as  given  in  the 
December,  1887,  number  of  "Education."  He  sums  up  his  remarks 
in  the  following  closing  sentence:  "The  time  has  come  when  train- 
ing for  manhood  needs  to  be  set  forth  anew  as  the  primary  and  com- 
prehensive function  of  the  common  school.  Whatever  else  may  be 
attempted,  this  training  must  not  be  sacrificed  or  left  undone. ''" 

The  following  succiinct  statement,  both  of  theory  and  practice,  is 
from  the  "  Seventh  Annual  Report"  of  the  Secretary,  printed  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  "The  Common  School  Journal, "  a  periodical  edited  by 
Mr.  Mann,  and  issued  fortnightly,  in  which  it  runs  fi'om  March  1st  to 
June  1st,  184-4,  and  fills  131  pages. 

This  report,  recoungn^jlr^  ^^i^s^Ek^^ean  tour  of  inspection. 
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is  full  of  interest  and  information.  '  During  his  previous  six  years  of 
service,  in  obedience  to  that  provision  of  the  law  directing  him  "'to 
collect  information,"  he  had  visited  th6  schools  in  many  of  the  States; 
feeling  that  it  was  very  desirable  for  him  to  examine  the  fechools  of 
other  countries  and  being  greatly  in  need  of  rest  from  his  arduous 
labors,  he  applied  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  a  six  months'  leave 
of  absence  to  make  this  foreign  tour,  at  liis  own  cost,  which  was 
readily  granted. 
He  says: 

Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  May  last  I  embarked  forEui'OX)e,  and  before  the  end  of 
thirteen  days,  I  was  visiting  schools  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  my  travels,  I  visited  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  crossed  the  German  Ocean 
to  Hamburgh,  thence  went  toMagdeburgh,  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Halle  and  Weissenf els, 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia;  to  Leipsic  and  Dresden,  the  two'great  cities  in  the  King- 
dom of  Saxony;  thence,  to  Erfurt,  Weimar,  Eisenach,  etc.,  on  thegreat  route  from 
the  middle  of  Germany  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine;  thence  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Nassau,  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  and  Baden,  and,  after  visiting  all  the  principal  cities  in 
the  Rhenish  Provinces  of  Prussia,  passed  through  Holland  and  Belgium  to  Pai'is. 

In  the  course  ol  this  tour  I  have  seen  many  things  to  deplore,  and  many  to  admire. 
I  have  visited  countries  where  there  is  no  national  system  of_  education  at  all,  and 
countrieS'where  the  minutest  details  of  the  schools  are  regulated  by  law.  I  have 
seen  schools  in  which  each  word  and  process,  in  many  lessons,  was  almost  over- 
loaded with  explanation  and  commentary;  and  many  schools  in  which  400  or  500 
children  were  obliged  to  commit  to  memory,  in  the  Latin  language,  the  entire  book 
of  Psalms  and  other  parts  of  the  Bible, — neither  teachers  nor  children  understanding 
a  word  of  the  language  which  they  were  pi-ating.  I  have  seen  countries,  in  whose 
schools  all  forms  of  corporaj.  punishment  were  used  without  stint  or  measure;  and 
I  ,have  visited  one  nation,  in  whose  excellent  and  well  ordered  schools  scarcely  a  blow 
has  been  struck  |or  more  than  a  quarter  pf  a  century.  On  reflection,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  most  strange  if,  from  all  this  variety  of  system  and  of  no  sys- 
tem, of  sound  instruction  and  of  babbling,  of  the  discipline  of  violence  and  of  moral 
means,  many  beneficial  hints  for  our  warning  or  our  imitation,  couM  not  be  de- 
rived; and  as  the  subject  comes  clearly  within  the  purview  of  my  duty,  "to  collect 
and  diffuse  infoi-mation  respecting  schools,"  I  venture  to  submit  to  the  Board  some 
of  the  results  of  my  observations. 

On  the  one  hand.  I  am  certain  that  the  evils  to  which  our  own  system  is  exposed, 
or  under  which  it  now  labors,  exist  in  some  foreign  countries,  in  a  far  more  aggra- 
vated degree  than  among  ourselves;  and  if  we  are  wise  enough  to  learn  from  the 
experience  of  others,  rather  than  await  the  infliction  .consequent  upon  our  own 
en-ors,  we  may  yet  escape  the  magnitude  and  formidableness  of  those  calamities 
under  which  some  other  communities  are  now  suffering. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  there  are  many  things  abroad 
which  we,  at  home,  should  do  well  to  imitate;  things,  some  of  which  are  here,  as 
yet,  mere  matters  of  speulation  and  theory,  but  which,  there,  have  long  been'  in 
operation,  and  are  now  producing  a  harvest  of  rich  and  abundant  blessings  *  »  *  . 
The  best  style  of  teaching  arithmetic  or  spelling  has  no  necessary  or  natm-al 
connection  with  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  right;  and  an  accomplished  lesson  in 
geography  or  grammar  commits  the  human  intellect  to  no  particular  dogma  in  re- 
ligion.    *    *    *. 

Besides,  a  generous  and  impai-tial  mind  does  not  ask  whence  a  thing  comes  but 
what  it  is.  Those  who,  at  the  present  day,  would  reject  an  improvement  because  of 
the  place  of  its  origin,  belong  to  the  same  school  of  bigotry  with  those  who  inquired  if 
good  could  come  out  of  Nazereth;  and  what  infinite  blessings  would  the  world 
have  lost  had  that  party  been  punished  by  success!  Throughout  my  whole  tour  no 
one  principle  has  been  more  frequently  exemphfied  than  this  —  that  wherever  I  have 
found  the  best  mstitutions,— educational,  reformatory ,  charitable,  penal  or  other- 
wise,-^ there  I  have  always  found  the  greatest  desire  to  know  how  similar  institu- 
tions were  administered  among  ourselves;  and  where  I  have  found  the  worst  there 
I  have  found  most  of  the  spirit  of  self-complacency,  and  even  an  offensive' disin- 
clination to  hear  of  better  methods. 

The  examination  of  schools,  school-houses,  school  systems,  apparatus,  and  modes  of 
teaching,  has  been  my  first  object,  at  all  times  and  places.  Under  the  term ' '  schools  " 
I  herein  include  all  elementary  schools,  whether  public  or  private ;  all  normal  school's  • 
schools  for  teaching  the  BUnd  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  schools  for  the  reformation 
of  juvenile  offenders;  all  charity  foundations  for  educating  the  children  of  the  poor 
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or  of  orimina,ls,  and  all  orphan  establishments — of  which  last  class  there  are  such 
great  numbers  on  the  continent.  When  practicable  and  useful,  I  have  visited  gym- 
nasia, colleges,  and  universities;  but  as  it  is  not  customary  in  these  classes  of  institu- 
tions to  allow  strangers  to  be  present  at  recitations,  I  have  had  less  inducement  to 
see  them." 

These  extracts  are  sufEcient  to  show  the  truly  catholic  spirit  with 
which  Mr.  Mann  pursued  his  investigations.  His  account  of  the 
various  educational  appliances  and  methods,  then  unfamiliar  to 
American  teachers,  was  of  the  greatest  value.  His  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  a  recitation  scene  in  a  school  in  Scotland*  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  word  painting.  On  this  occasion  teacher  a;nd  pupils,'  each 
equally  vigorous  and  alert,  made  an  amazing  display  of  bodily  and 
mental  activity,  so  that  it  is  imaginable  that  even  Dr.  Hartwell 
himself  might  be  willing  to  concede  that  formal  training  in  gymnas- 
tics was  hardly  an  urgent  need  in  ihat  school. 

This  description  must  have  given,  to  those  used  only  to  the  pe- 
dantic stillness  which  was  then  the  ideal  of  the  kind  of  ' '  discipline  " 
essential  to  the  best  development  of  the  model  American  school,^  a 
new  conception  of  the  intense  interest  which  arises  when  pupils  and 
teacher  are  all  aflame  with  the  glorious  enthusiasm  of  learning. 

'  The  accounts  of  his  visits  to  asylums,  prisons,  schools  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  to  those  of  the  Blind,  are  full  of  interest ;  but  must 
be  here  omitted  as  not  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  present  Report. 

The  following  paragraph  is  a  foreshadowing  of  modern  methods 
and  may  ba  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  the  Kindergarten,  and,  indeed, 
'as  the  first  faint  forewarning  of  the  advent  of  the  movement  for  In- 
dustrial training  in  all  the  schools: 

YOUTHFUL  ACTIVITIES  SHOULD  BE  MEECTED, -NOT  SUPPRESSED. 

*  *  *  .  About  twenty  years  ago,  teachers  in  Prussia  made  the  important  dis- 
covery that  cliildren  have  five  senses, —  together  with  various  muscles  and  menta,! 

.  faculties, —  all  wliich,  almost  by  a  necessity  of  their  nature,  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
activity,  and  which,  if  not  usefully,  are  liable  to  be  mischievously  employed.  Sub- 
sequent improvements  in  the  art  of  teaching  have  consisted  in  supplymg  interesting 
and  useful,  instead  of  mischievous  occupation,  for  these  senses,  muscles  and  facul- 
ties. Experience  has  now  proved  that  It  is  much  easier  to  furnish  profitable  and 
delightful  employment  for  all  these  powers  than  it  is  to  stand  over  them  with  a  i-od 
and  stifle  then-  workings,  or  to  assume  a  thousand  shapes  of  fear  to  g^ard  the  thou- 
sand avenues  through  which  the  salient  spirits  of  the  young  play  outward.  Nay  it 
is  much  easier  to  keep  the  eye  and  hand  and  mind  at  work  together,  than  it  is  to 
employ  any  one  of  them  separately  from  the  others.  A  child  is  bound  to  the  teacher 
by  so  many  more  cords,  the  more  of  his  natural  capacities  the  teacher  can  interest 
and  employ. 

In  Part  I  of  this  Report,  some  evidence  was  given  as  to  the  value 
of  drawing  as  an  aid  to  the  pupil  in  learning  to  write. '  On  this  point 
Mr.  Mann  says: 

WRITING  AND  DRAWING. 

Such  excellent  hand-writing  as  I  saw  in  the  Prussian  schools,  I  never  saw  before. 
1  can  hardly  express  myself  too  strongly  on  this  point.  In  Great  Britain,  France,  or 
in  our  own  country.  I  have  never  seen  any  schools  worthy  to  be  compai-ed  with  theirs 
in  this  respect.  I  have  before  said  that  I  found  all  children  provided  with  a  slate  and 
pencil.  They  write  or  print  letters,  and  begin  with  the  elements  of  di-awing,  either  im- 
mediately, or  very  soon  after  they  enter  school.     This  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the 

*  See"  Scotch  Schools,"  Seventli  Annual  Report  in  "  Common  School  Journal" 
of  March  1,  1884,  pages  99-104. 
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explanationof  their  excellent  hand  writing.  «  *  *  ;  This  excellence  must  be  re- 
f  eiTed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  universal  practice  of  learning  to  draw,  contemporane- 
ously with  learning  to  write.  I  believe  a  child  will  learn  both  to  draw  and  to  wi-ite 
sooner  and  with  more  ease,  than  he  will  learn  writing  alone; —  and  for  this  reason: — 
the  figures  or  objects  contemplated  and  copied  in  learning  to  draw,  are  larger,  more 
marked,  more  distinctive  one  from  another,  and  more  sharply  defined  with  projec- 
tion, angle  or  curve,  than  the  letters  copied  in  writing.  In  drawing  there  is  more 
variety,  in  writing  more  sameness.  Now  the  objects  contemplated  in  drawing,  from 
their  nature,  attract  attention  more  readily,  impress  the  mind  more  deeply,  and  of 
course  will  be  more  accurately  copied  than  those  in  writing.  And  when  the  eye  has 
been  trained  to  observe,  to  distinguish,  and  to  imitate,  in  the  first  exercise,  it  applies 
its  habits  with  great  advantage  to  the  second. 

Another  reason  is,  that  the  child  is  taught  to  draw  things  with  which  he  is  famil- 
iar, which  have  some  significance  and  give  him  pleasing  ideas.  But  a  child  who  is 
made  to  fill  page  after  page  with  rows  of  straight  marks,  that  look  so  blank  and 
cheerless  though  done  ever  so  well,  has  and  can  have  no  pleasing  associations  with 
his  work.  The  practice  of  beginning  with  making  inexpressive  marks,  or  with  writ- 
ing unintellioible  words,  bears  some  resemblance,  in  its  lifelessness,  to  that  of  learn- 
ing the  alphabet.  Each  exhales  torpor  and  stupidity  to  deaden  the  vivacity  of  the 
worker.     *    *    *    . 

In  the  course  of  my  tour,  I  passed  from  countries  where  almost  every  pupil  in 
every  school  could  draw  with  ease,  and  most  of  them  with  no  inconsiderable  degree 
of  beauty  and  expression,  to  those  where  less  and  less  attention  was  paid  to  the  sub- 
ject; and,  at  last,  to  schools  where  drawiug  was  not  practised  at  all;  and,  after  many 
trials,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  no  other  guide  than  a  mere  inspection  of 
the  copy  books  of  the  pupils,  I  could  tell  whether  drawing  were  taught  in  the 
schools  or  not;  so  uniformly  superior  was  the  handwriting  in  those  schools  where 
drawing  was  taught  in  connection  with  it.  On  seeing  this,  I  was  reminded  of  that 
saying  of  Pestalozzi  — somewhat  too  strong, —  that  "  without  drawing  there  can  be 
no  writing." 

DRAWING  VALUABLE  FOE  ITSELF. 

But  suppose  it  were  otherwise,  and  that  learning  to  draw  retarded  the  acquisition 
of  good  penmanship,  how  richly  would  the  learner  be  compensated  for  the  sacrifice. 
Drawing,  of  itself,  is  an  expressive  and  beautiful  language.  A  few  strokes  of  the 
pen  or  pencil  will  often  represent  to  the  eye  what  no  amount  of  words,  however 
well  chosen,  can  communicate.  For  the  inaster  architect,  for  the  engraver,  the 
engineer,  the  pattern-designer,  the  draughtsman,  moulder,  machine-builder,  or  head 
mechanic  of  any  kind,  all  acknowledge  that  this  art  is  essential  and  indispensable.  . 
But  there  is  no  department  of  business  or  condition  of  life,  where  the  accomplish- 
ment would  not  be  of  utility.  Every  man  should  be  able  to  plot  a  field,  to  sketch  a 
road  or  a  river,  to  draw  the  outlines  of  a  simple  machine,  a  piece  of  household  fur- 
niture or  a  farming  utensil,  and  to  delineate  the  internal  arrangement  or  construc- 
tion of  a  house. 

But  to  be  able  to  represent  by  lines  and  shadows  what  no  words  can  depict,  is 
only  a  minor  part  of  the  benefit  of  learning  to  draw.  The  study  of  this  art  develops 
the  talent  of  observing  even  more  than  that  of  delineating.  Although  a  man  may 
have  but  comparatively  few  occasions  to  picture  forth  what  he  has  observed,  yet 
the  power  of  observation  should  be  cultivated  by  every  rational  being.  The  skilful 
delineator  is  not  only  able  to  describe  far  better  what  he  has  seen,  but  he  sees  twice 
as  many  things  in  the  world  as  he  would  otherwise  do.  To  one  whose  eye  has  never 
been  accustomed  to  ,mark  the  form,  color  or  peoularities  of  objects,  all  external 
nature  is  enveloped  in  a  haze,  which  no  sunshine,  however  bright,  will  ever  dissi- 
pate. The  light  which  dispels  this  obscurity  must  conie  from  within.  Teaching  a 
child  to  draw,  then,  is  the  development  in  him  of  a  new  talent, —  the  conferring  upon 
him,  as  it  were,  of  a  new  sense, —  by  means  of  which  he  is  not  only  better  enabled  to 
attend  to  the  common  duties  of  life,  and  to  be  more  serviceable  to  his  fellow-men, 
but  he  is  more  hkely  to  appreciate  the  beauties  and  magnificence  of  nature,  which 
everywhere  reflect  the  glories  of  the  Creator  into  his  soul.    *    *    * 

A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  DEAWING  OF  SPECIAL  VALUE  TO  AMEEICANS. 

With  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people,  the  art  of  drawing  would  be  eminently 
useful.  They  would  turn  it  to  better  account  than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
We  now  perform  far  the.  greater  part  of  our  labor  by  machinery.  With  the 
high  wages  prevalent  amongst  uS,  if  such  were  not  the  case,  our  whole  community 
would  be  impoverished.    WhateVer  will  advance  the  mechanic  and  tnanufacturing 
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arts,  therefore,  is  especially  impoi-tant  here;  and  whatever  is  important  for  men  to 
know,  as  men,  should  be  learned  by  children  in  the  schools. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  importance  of  this  art,  as  it  regards  the  com- 
munity at  large,  its  Value  to  a  school-teacher  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

In  the  vivid  picture,  given  below,  of  a  recitation,  in  Geography 
which  he  attended  in  a  Prussian  School,  the  practical  way  in  which 
a  mastery  of  drawing  can  be  advantageously  used  by  a  teacher  thus 
equipped  for  his  work,  is  graphically  shown. 

GEOGEAPHY. 

In  describing  the  manner  in  which  Geogi'aphy  was  taught  I  must  use  discrimi- 
nation;  for",  in  some  respects,  it  was  taught  imperfectly,  in  others  preeminently 
■  well. 

The  preictice  seemed  to  be  uniform,  however,  of  beginning  with  objects  perfectly 
familiar  to  the  child, — the  school-house  with  the  grounds  around  it,  the  home  with 
its  yards  or  gardens,  and  the  street  leading  from  the  one  to  the  other.  First  of 
all,  the  children  were  initiated  into  the  ideas  of  space,  without  vyhich  vrecan  know 
no  more  of  geography  than  we  can  of  history  without  ideas  of  time.  Mr.  Carl 
Eitter,  of  Berlin, — probably  the  greatest  geographer  now  living, — expressed  a  de- 
cided opinion  to  me,  that  this  was  the  true  mode  of  beginning. 

Children,  too',  commence  this  study  very  early, —  soon  after  entering  school. — 
but  no  notions  are  given  them  whioli  they  are  not  perfectly  able  to  comprehend,  re- 
produce, and  express. 

I  found  geography  taught  almost  wholly  from  large  maps  suspended  against  the 
walls,  and  by  delineations  on  the  black-board.  And  here,  the  skill  of  teachers  and 
pupils  in  drawing  did  admirable  service.  The  teacher  traced  the  outlines  of  a 
country  on  the  suspended  map,  or  drew  one  upon  the  black-board,  accompanying 
the  exhibition  by  an  oral  lecture;  and,  at  the  next  recitation,  the  pupils  were  ex- 
pected to  repeat  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  And,  in  regard  to  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  earth,  or  the  political  boundaries  of  countries,  a  pupil  was  not  con- 
sidered as  having  given  any  proof  that  he  had  a  correct  image  in  his  njind,  until  he 
could  go  to  the  black-board  and  reproduce  it  from  the  ends  of  his  fingers.  /  wit- 
nessed no  lesson  unaccompanied  by  these  tests. 

A  EECITATION  IN  GEOGEAPHY  IN  GERMANY. 

I  will  describe,  as  exactly  as  I  tim  able,  a  lessoiLwhich  I  heard  given  to  a  class  a 
little  advanced  beyond  the  elements, — remarking  that,  though  I  heard  many  lessons 
given  on  the  same  plan,  none  of  them  were  signalized  by  the  rapidity  and  effect  of 
the  one  I  am  about  to  describe. 

The  teacher  stood  by  the  black-board,  with  the  chalk  in  his  hand.  After  casting 
his  eye  over  the  class  to  see  that  all  were  ready,  he  struck  at  the  middle  of  the  board. 
With  a  rapidity  of  hand  which  my  eye  could  hardly  follow,,  he  made  a  series  of  those 
short,  divergent  lines,  or.  shadings,  employed  by  map-engravers  to  represent  a  chain 
of  mountains.  He  had  scarcely  turned  an  angle,  or  shot  off  a  spur,  when  the  scholars 
began  to  cry  out,  Carpathian  mountains,  Hungary;  Black  Forest  mountains,  Wur- 
temberg;  Giant's- mountains,  (Riesen-Gebirge,)  Silesia;  Metallic  mountains,  (Erz- 
Gebirge,)  Pine  mpuntains,  (Fichtel-Gebirge,)  Central  mountains,  (Mittel-Gebirge,) 
Bohemia,  &c.  &o. 

In  less  than  half  a  minute,  the  ridge  of  that  grand  central  elevatisn  which  sepa- 
rates the  waters  that  flow  north-west  into  the  German  ocean,  from  those  that  flow 
north  into  the  Baltic,  and  north-east  into  the  Black  Sea,  was  presented  to  view, — 
executed  almost  as  beautifully  as  an  engraving.  A  dozen  crmkling  strokes,  made 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  represented  the  hoad-waters  of  the  great  rivers  which 
flow  in  different  directions  from  that  mountainous  range:  while  the  children,  almost 
as  eager  and  excited  as  though  they  had  actually  seen  the  torrents  dashing  down 
the  mountain  sides,  cried  out,  Danube,  Elbe,  Vistula,  Oder,  &c.  The  next  moment 
I  heard  a.succession  of  small  strokes  or  taps,  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost  indistinguish- 
able, and  hardly  had  my  eye  time  to  discern  a  large  number  of  dots  made  along  the 
margins  of  the  i-ivers,  when  the  shout  of  Lintz,  Vienna.  Prague,  Dresden,  Berlin, 
&c.  struck  my  ear.  At  this  point  in  the  exercise,  the  spot  which  had  been  occupied 
on  the  black-board  was  nearly  a  circle,  of  which  the  starting  point,  or  place  where 
the  teacher  first  began,  was  the  centre;  biit  now  a  few  additional  strokes  around  the 
circumference  of  the  incipient  continent,  extended  the  mountain  ranges  outwards 
towards  the  plains, —  the  children  responding  the  names  of  the  countries  in  which 
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they  respectively  lay.  With  a-  few  more  flourishes  the  rivers  flowed  onwards 
towards  their  several  terminations',  and  by  another  succession  of  dots,  new  cities 
sprang  up  along  their  banks.  By  this  time  the  children  had  become  as  much  ex- 
. cited  as  though  they  had  been  present  at  a  world-making.  They  rose  in  their  seats, 
they  flung  out  both  hands,  their  eyes  kindled,  and  their  voices  became  almost  vo- 
ciferous as  they  cried  out  the  names  of  the  different  places,  which  under  the  magic 
of  the  teacher's  crayon  rose  into  view.  Within  ten  minutes  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  lesson,  there  stood  upon  the  black-board  a  beautiful  map  of  Germany, 
with  its  mountains,  principal  rivers  and  cities,  the  coast  of  the  German  ocean,  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  seas;  and  all  so  accurately  proporfoned  that  I  think  only 
slight  errors  would  have  been  found  had  it  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  scale  of 
miles.  A  part  of  tliis  time  was  taken  up  in  correcting  a  few  mistakes  of  the  pupils; 
for  the  teacher's  mind  seemed  to  be  in  his  ear  as  well  as  in  his  hand,  and  notwith- 
standing the  astonishing  celerity  of  his  movements,  he  detected  erroneous  answers 
and  turned  around  to  correct  them.  The  rest  of  the  j-ecitation  consisted  in  questions 
and  answers  respecting  productions,  climate,  soil,  animals,  &c.  &c. 

Many  of  the  cosmogonists  suppose  that  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  when 
its  whole  surface  was  as  yet  fluid,  the  solid  continents  rose  gradually  from  beneath 
the  sea, —  first  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Andes,  for  instance,  emerged  from  the  deep, 
and  as  they  reached  a  higher  and  a  higher  point  of  elevation,  the  rivers  began  to 
flow  down  their  sides,  until  at  last, —  the  lofty  mountains  having  attained  their 
height,  the  mighty  rivers  their  extent  and  volume,  and  the  continent  its  amplitude, — 
cultivation  began,  and  cities  and  towns  were  built.  The  lesson  I  have  described  was 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  that  idea, —  with  one  advantage  over  the  original  scene 
itself,  that  the  spectator  had  no  need  of  waiting  thi'ough  all  the  geological  epochs 
to  see  the  woi'k  completed. 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN  AN  ORDINAKY  AMERICAN  AND  THIS  GERMAN  RECITATION. 

Compare  the  effect  of  such  a  lesson  as  this,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  the  knowl- 
edge communicated,  and  the  vividness  and  of  course  the  permanence  of  the  ideas 
obtained,  with  a  lesson  where  the  scholars  look  out  a  few  names  of  places  on  a  life- 
less atlas,  but  never  send  their  imaginations  abroad  over  the  earth ;  and  where  the 
teacher  sits  listlessly  down  before  them  to  mterrogate  them  from  a  book,  in  which 
all  the  questions  are  printed  at  full  length,  to  supersede  on  his  part  all  necessity  of 
knowledge. 

Thoroughly  and  beautifully  as  I  saw  some  departments  of  geography  taught  in 
the  Common  Schools  of  Prussia,  traced  out  into  their  connections  with  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  history,  I  found  but  few  of  this  class  of  schools  in  which  ujiiver- 
sal  geography  could,  with  any  propriety,  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  eourse.  The 
geography  of  their  own  country  was  minutely  investigated.  That  of  the  western 
hemisphere  was  very  little  understo6d.  But  this  should  be  said,  that  as  far  as  they 
professed  to  teach,  they  taught  thoroughly  and  well. 

In  the  final  pages  of  this  report,  Mr.  Mann  sums  mp  the  result  of 
his  observation  of  the  conditions  of  the  European  world. 

EUROPEAN   AND  AMERICAN  CONDITIONS   CONTRASTED. 

Whatever  may  be  the  especial  object  of  the  American  citizen  in  going  abroad, 
still,  if  his  mind  is  imbued  withtlie  true  spirit  of  the  institutions  of  his  own  coun- 
try, he  cannot  fail,  m  traveling  through  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  to  find 
material  for  the  most  profound  and  solemn  reflection.  Tliere  is  no  earthly  subject, 
in  its  own  nature,  of  higher  intrinsic  dignity  and  interest  than  a  contemplation  of 
the  different  forms  into  which  humanity  has  been  shaped  by  different  institutions. 
This  interest  deepens,  when  we  compare  our  own  condition  with  the  contempora- 
neous condition  of  other  jfi-eat  families  of  mankind.  Tracing  back,  by  the  light  of 
history  and  philosophy,  these  respective  conditions  to  their  causes  in- some  period 
of  antiquity  more  or  less  remote,  we  behold  the  head-springs  of  those  influences 
which  have  given  such  diversity  to  the  character  and  fortunes  of  different  portions 
of  the  raco.  We  are  enabled  not  only  to  see  the  grand  results  which  have  been 
wrought  out  by  certain  agencies,  acting  through  long  periods  of  time,  but  we  are 
brought  into  immediate  contact,  and  we  commune,  as  it  were  face  to  face,  with 
those  great  ijrinciples  which  bear  the  future  destinies  of  mankind  in  their  bosom. 
Whatever  now  is,  whether  of  ^aal  or  woe,  is  the  effect  of  causes  that  have  pre- 
existed; in  like  manner,  whatever  is  to  be,  whether  of  glory  or  of  debasement,  will  re- 
sult from  the  causes  put ,  in  operation  by  ourselves  or  others.     The  Past  is  a  unit. 
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fixed,  irrevocable,  about  which  there  is  no  longer  either  option  or  afternative;  but 
the  Futjare  presents  itself  to  us  as  an  Infinite  of  Possibilities.  Forthegi-eat  pur- 
poses of  duty  and  happiness,  to-morrow  is  in  the  control  of  the  weakest  of  men; 
but  yesterday  is  beyond  the  dominion  of  the  mightiest  prince  or  potentate; — it  is  no 
longer  changeable  by  human  or  divine  power.  The  future,  then,  is  our  field  of  ac- 
tion; the  past  is  only  valuable  as  furnishing  lights  by  which  that  field  can  be  more 
successfully  entered  and  cultivated.  For  this  purpose  we  study  the  history  of  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  globe,  of  particular  portions  of  our  race, —  of  Europe,  for  in- 
stance.— for  the  last  thousand  or  two  thousand  years;  we  learn  what  manner  of 
men  have  borne  sway;  we  discern  the  motives  by  which  they  have  been  actuated; 
we  study  the  laws  they  have  made,  and  the  institutions  they  have  estabhshed  for 
shaping  and  moulding  their  unformed  future.  We  go  to  Europe,  or,  by  other 
means,  we  examine  and  investigate  the  present  social,  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
dition of  its  people;  arid  here  we  have  the  product,^  the  grand  result,  of  men,  mo- 
tives, laws,  institutions,  aU  gathered  and  concentrated  into  one  point,  which  we  can 
now  see,  just  as  we  see  the  fabric  which  comes  from  a  piece  of  compficated  raa- 
chinery,  when  the  last  revolution  of  the  last  wheel  rolls  it  into  our  hands  for  in- 
spection. 

And  what  is  this  result!  In  a  world  which  God  has  created  on  such  principles  of 
wisdom  and  benevolence,  that  nothing  is  wanting,  save  a  knowledge  of  His  com- 
mands and  an  obedience  to  them,  to  make  every  human  being  supremely  happy,-^ 
what  amount  of  that  knowledge  is  possessed,  what  degree  of  that  happiness  is 
enjoyed?  —  ' 

PREVAILING  IGNORANCE  OF  EUROPEAN  PEASANTS. 

It  is  no  adequate  representation  of  the  fact,  to  say,  that  not  anything  like  one- 
half  of  the  adult  male  popvdation  of  Europe  can  read  and  write  in  any  intelhgible 
manner, —  and  hence  are  shut  out  from  a  knowledge  of  all  history,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, and  of  ay  contemporary  events; — that  not  one  third  are  comfortably  housed, 
or  fed,  or  clothed,  according  to  the  very  lowest  standard  of  comfort  amongst  the 
laboring  classes  in  this  country; — that  not  one  individual  in  five  hundred  has  any 
voice  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws  that  bind  him,  or  in  the  choice  of  the  rulers, 
who  dispose  of  his  property,  liberty  and  life; — and  that,  excepting  in  a  few  narrow 
and  inconsiderable  spots,  the  inalienable  right  of  fi-eedom  in  religion,  and  liberty  to 
worship  God  according  to  thedictates  of  conscience,  is  not  recognized  or  known; — 
nay,  that  the  claim  of  anysuch  liberty  is  denounced  and  spurned  at  and  its  advo- 
cates punished,  not  only  by  a  denial  of  the  right  itself,  but  by  the  deprivation  of  all 
human  rights  whatfever; —  all  these  facts,  deeply  as  they  affect  human  happiness, 
greatly  as  they  derogate  from  human  dignity,  present  no  Uving  picture  of  Europe, 
as  it  now  exists.  All  this  is  negation  only;  it  leaves  wholly  untouched  the  side  of 
positive,  boundless  suffering  and  wrong. 

UNEQUAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH. 

In  the  Europe  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  incomputable  wealth  that  flows 
from  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  during  the  revolving  seasons  of  the  year,  and  is  elabo- 
rated from  the  earth  by  the  ceaseless  toil  of  millions  of  men; — that  wealth  which 
is  wrought  out  by  human  labor  and  ingenity,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  agencies 
of  nature. — fire,  water,  wind  and  steam, —  and  whose  aggregates  are  amply  suffi- 
cient to  give  comfort  and  competence  to  every  human  being,  and  the  joys  of  home 
and  the  sacred  influences  of  the  domestic  circle  to  every  family, —  that  wealth,  by 
force  of  unjust  laws  and  institutions,  is  filched  from  the  producer,  and  gatllered 
into  vast  masses,  to  give  power,  and  luxury,  and  aggrandizement  to  a  few.  Of  pro- 
duction there  is  no  eud;  of  distribution  there  is  no  neginning.  Nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  children  of  the  same  common  Father  suffer  fi-om  destitution,  that  the 
thousandth  may  revel  in  superfluities.  A  thousand  cottages  shrink  into  meanness 
and  want,  to  swell  the  dimensions  of  a  single  palace.  The  tables  of  a  thousand 
families  of  the  industrious  poor  waste  away  into  drought  and  barrenness,  that  one 
board  may  be  laden  with  surfeits.  As  yet,  the  great  truth  has  scarcely  dawned 
upon  the  mind  of  theorist  or  speculator,  that  the  political  application  of  doing  as 
we  would  be  done  by  is,  to  give  to  every  man  entire  equalify  before  the  law,  and 
then  to  leave  his  fortunes  and  liis  success  to  depend  upon  his  own  exertions. 

He  finds  that  a  few  individuals,  or  fauailies,  have  unsurped  and 
maintain  dominion  over  almost  two  hundred  millions  of  men.     After 
reading  his  vivid  portraiture  of  the  degradation  of  the  human  being 
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caused  by  the  despotism  of  centuries,  the  fact  that  the  children  of 
such  classes  have  grown  up  to  be  the  Anarchists  of  to-day  seems  no 
longer  strange. 

THE  EFFECT  ON  THE  HUMAN  BEING  OF  IGNORANCE,  POVERTY  AND  DESPOTISM. 

*  *  *  Hence,  throughout  wide  regions  of  country,  man  is  no  longer  man. 
Formed  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  the  last  vestiges  of  that  image  are  nedrly  oblit- 
erated. He  no  longer  breathes  that  breath  of  independent  and  conscious  life  that 
first  animated  his  fra^ne,  and  made  him  a  living  soul.  The  heavenly  spark  of  intel- 
ligence is  trodden  out  from  his  bosom.  Jn  some  countrie'3  which  I  have  visited,  there 
are  whole  classes  of  men  and  womeUj  whose  organization  is  changing,  whose  whole 
form,  features,  countenance,  expression,  are  so  debased  and  brutified  by  want  and 
fear  and  ignorance  and  superstition,  that  the  naturalist  would  almost  doubt  where, 
among  living  races  of  animals,  to  class  them.  Under  governments  where  supersti- 
tion and  ignorance  have  borne  most  sway,  the  altered  aspect  of  humanity  is  assimi- 
lating to  that  of  the  brute ;  but  where  resistless  power  has  been  trampling,  for 
centuries,  upon  a  sterner  nature  and  a  stronger  will,  the  likeness  of  the  once  human 
face  is  approximating  to  that  of  a  fiend.  In  certain  districts  of  large  cities,— those 
of  London,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  for  instance,— such  are  the  influences  that  sur- 
round children  from  the  day  they  are  brought  into  the  world,  and  such  the  fatal 
education  of  circumstances  and  example  to  which  they  are  subjected,  that  we  may 
say  they  are  born  in  order  to  be  imprisoned,  transported,  or  hung,  with  as  exact  and 
literal  truth  as  we  can  say  that'corn  is  grown  to  be  eaten. 

Not  in  a  single  generation  could  either  the  cruelties  of  the  oppressor,  or  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  victim,  have  effected  these  physical  and  mental  transformations.  It  has 
taken  ages  and  centuries  of  wrongs  to  bend  the  body  into  abjectness,  to  dwarf  the  ■ 
stature,  to  ^extinguish  the  light  of  the  eye,  and  to  incorporate  into  body  and  soul  the 
air  and  movements  of  a  slave.  '  And  the  weight  and  f  uhiess  of  the  curse  is  this,  that 
it  will  require  other  ages  and  centuries,  to  efface  these  brands  of  degi-adation, —  to 
re-edify  the  frame,  to  rekindle  in  the  eye  the  quenched  beam  of  intelligence,  to  re- 
store height  and  amplitude  to  the  shrunken  brow,  and  to  reduce  the  overgrown  pro- 
pensities of  the  animal  nature  within  a  manageable  compass.  Not  only  is  a  new 
spirit  to  be  created,  but  a  new  physical  apparatus  through  which  it  can  work.  This 
is  the  worst,^the  scorpion  sting,  in  the  lash  of  despotism.  There. is  a  moral  and  a 
physical  entailment,  as  well  as  a  civil.  Posterity  is  cursed  in  the  debasement  in- 
flicted upon  its  ancestors.  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  laws  both  of  the  mate- 
rial and  of  the  moral  nature  have  been  so  long  outraged,  that  neither  the  third  nor 
the  fourth  generation  wiU  outlive  the  iniquities  done  to  their  fathers. 

Then  he  contrasts  the  conditions  in  Europe  with  those  which  in 
the  new  world  surrounded  the  first  settlers  of  Massachusetts.  In 
this  connection,  his  statement  in  regard  to  the  intelligence  and  stand- 
ing of  those  settlers  is  worthy  of  attention,  in  view  of  the  astonish- 
ing remark  made  by  Mr.  Irving,  in  his  recfent  address  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  opening  of  the  Shakespeare  fountain  (1887)  in  Stratford 
on  Avon, —  the  generous  gift  made  by  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  Avitness  of  America's  eqtial  inheritance  with  England 
in  Shakespeare's  works  and  fame. 

The  celebj-ated  manager-actor  sought  to  trace  some  connection 
-  between  the  Actor  Shakespeare  and  the  New  England  settlers,  and 
suggested  that  it  might  be  found  in  the  possibility  that  some  igno- 
rant man  might  have  been  in  an  audience  among  the  "  groundlings" 
at  the  Globe  Theatre-,  and,  later,  have  carried  to  New.  England  his 
personal  recollections  and  impressions  of  the  great  playwright. 

If  he  had  based  a  want  of  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  on  the  part  of 
the  early  settlers  of  New  England,  upon  the  improbability  that  any 
of  the  Puritans  of  that  day  ever  visited  a  theatre,  and  therefore,  that 
they  were  doubtless  personally  ignorant  of  the  player,  there  wotdd 
have  -been  much  plausibility  in  the  suggestion.  The  impression, 
conveyed  by  his  words,  however,  whether  intentional  or  not,  was 
that  the  settlers  of  Massachusetts  were  an  ignorant  lot  of  very  com- 
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mon  peojjle;  and,  therefore,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they 

could  have  had  any  knowledge  of  England's  greatest  Poet ! 

That  this  erroneous  impression  as  to  the  character  of  those  early 

■    settlers  is  not  unusual  in  England,  is  inforentially  shown  by  the 

address  of  Rev.  Mr.  MacCarthy,  on  "The  growth  of  the  English 

-  and  American  Educational  Ideals,"  quoted  from,  on  pages  26-28  of 
this  volume.  In  this  address,  the  Reverend  gentleman,  tracing  the 
caijises  which  led  th^se  struggling  colonists  to  make  such  unprece- 
dented efforts  in  behalf  of' education,  directly  controverts  this  pop- 
ular fallacy;  and  shows  that* there  were  among  the  colonists  who 
came  to  Massachusetts,  from  1630  to  1690  inclusive,  many  men  of 
prominence  and  cnltnre;— as  large  a  proportion  of  university-bred 
men,  in  fact',  as  were  to  be  found  at  that  time  among  any  equal 
number  of  inhabitants  in  England;  and  so,  it  follows  that,  since  these 

.  Englishmen  were  of  the  very  classes  to  have  been  reached  by  the 
literary  as  well  as  political  movements  of  this  era,  their  possible 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare  could  hardly  have  been  dependent  upon 
the  accidental  presence  among  them  of  a  single  ignorant  playgoer! 
Mr.  Mann  says: 

Again,  the  population  of  a  country  may  be  so  divided  into  the  extremes  of  high 
,  and  low,  and  each  of  these  extremes  may  have  diverged  so  widely  from  a  medium, 
or  standard  of  nature,  that  there  are  none,  or  but  a  very  small  intermediate  body, 
or  middle  class  of  men,  left  in  the  nation.    *    *    * 

It  was  from  a  conijition  of  society  like  this, — or  from  one  v/here  princij^es  and 
agencies  were  at  work  tending  to  produce  a  conditiqc  of  society  like  this, —  that  our 
ancestors  fled. . 

THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

They  came  nere,  as  to  a  newly-formed  world.  In  many  respects,  the  colonization 
of  New  England  was  like  a  new  creationof  the  race.  *  *  *  .  Not  the  least 
among  the  blessings  which  they  brought,  were  health  and  a  robustness  of  constitu- 
tion, that  no  luxury  had  ever  enervated  or  vicious  indulgences  ever  corrupted.  In 
all  that  company,  there  was  not  a  drop  of  blood  which  had  been  tainted  by  vice,  nor 
an  act  of  life  that  had  been  stained  by  crime.  Arriving  here  at  a  period  when  win- 
ter had  converted  the  land  into  one  broad  desert,  the  inclemency  of  the  season  and 
*he  extremity  of  their  toils,  swept  away  all  the  less  healthful  and  vigorous;  and  left 
not  man  or  woman,  save  those  whose  hardy  and  powerful  frames,  the  perils  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  wintry  rigors  of  the  clime,  and  the  privations  of  a  houseless  and 
provisionless  coast,  had  assailed  in  vain.  In  physical  energy  and  hardihood,  such 
were  the  progenitors  of  New  England.  «  *  *  .  Mighty  as  were  their  bodies,  their 
spirits  were  mightier  still.  Some  of  the  former  did  yield  to  privation,  and  peril, 
and  disease;  but  in  that  whole  company,  not  a  heai't  ever  relented.  $tanch,  un- 
daunted, invincible,  they  held  fast  to  what  they  believed  to  be  the  dictates  of  con- 
science and  the  oracles  of  God;  and  in  the  great  moral  epic  which  celebrates  the 
story  of  their  trials  and  their  triumphs,  the  word  "  apostate"  is  nowhere  vpritten. 

This  transference  of  the  fortunes  of  our  race  from  the  Old  to  the  New  World,  was 
a  gain  to  humanity  of  at  least  a  thousand  years; — I  mean,  if  all  the  great  and  good 
men  of  Europe,  from  the  22d  of  Decembei^,  1630,  had  united  their  energies  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  human  family,  and  had  encountered  no  hostility,  either 
from  civU  or  religious  despotism,  it  would  have  taken  ten  centuries  to  bring  the  in- 
stitutions and  the  population  of  Europe  to  a  point  where  the  great  experiment  .of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  race,  by  means  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
culture,  could  be  as  favorably  commenced,  as  it  was  commenced  on  the  day  when 
the  Pilgrims  iirst  set  foot  upon  the  rock  of  Plymouth.  What  mighty  obstructions 
and  hinderances  to  human  progress  did  they  leave  behind  them !  What  dynasties  of 
powerful  men,  and  the  more  firmly  seated  dynasties  of  false  opinions!  But  in  the 
world  to  which  they  came,  there  were  no  classes  upheld  by  law  in  feudal  pt-ivileg^ 
and  prerogative.  There  were  no  laws  of  hereditary  descent  upholding  one  class  in 
opulence  and  power,  irrespective  of  merit  or  vigor,  and  degrading  other  classes  to 
perpetual  indigence  and  servility,  without  demerit  or  imbecility.  Here  was  no 
cramped  territory,  whose  resources  were  insufficient  to  furnish  a  healthful  compe- 
tence to  all;  nor  any  crowded  population,  struggling  so  earnestly  to  supply  then- 
cravings  for  daily  necessities,  that  all  the  nobler  wants  of  tke  soul  were  silenced  by 
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the  clamor  of  "Ihe  appetites.  ^No  predatory  barons  had  conquered  the  whole  land, 
and  monopolized  it,  and,  by  a  course  of  legislation  as  iniquitous  as  the  original  rob- 
)Dery  itself,  had  predestined  its  deesent  in  the  line  of  particular  families  through  all 
coming  time,  sothat  not  one  in  hundreds  of  all  who  should  be  born  into  the  State, 
could  own  a  rood  of  ground,  which  he  might  till  for  subsistence  while  living,  or  be- 
neath which  he  could  have  a  right  of  burial  when  dead.* 

THE    EARLY  SETTLERS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  AN  EDUCATED  CLASS. 

Our  Pilgrim  Fathers  also  possessed  intelligence,^  not  merely  common  learning, 
and  information  on  common  affairs, —  but  most  of  mem  vrere  men  of  accomplished 
education,  conversant  with  the  world's  history,*profoundly  thoughtful,  and  as  well 
qualified  as  any  equally  numerous  community  that  had  ever  existed,  to  discuss  the 
deepest  questions  of  state  or  church,  of  time  or  eternity.  Hence  we  are  not  the  de- 
scendants of  an  ignorant  horde,  or  pauper  colony,  driven  out  from  the  parent  coun- 
try in  quest  of  food,  and  leaving  all  metropolitan  art,  intelligenoe  and  refinement 
behind  them.  Besides,  almost  coeval  with  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  they 
founded  a  college  and  established  Common  Schools.  In  the  first  clearings  of  the 
forest,  by  the  side  of  the  first  dwellings  which  they  erected  for  a  shelter,  they  built 
the  school-house;  and  of  the  produce  of  the  first  crops  planted  for  their  precarious 
subsistence,  they  apportioned  a  share  for  the  maintenance  of  teachers  and  professors. 
This  they  did,  that  the  altar-lights  of  knowledge  and  piety  which  they  had  here 
kindled,  might  never  go  out.  This  they  did,  hoping  that  each  generation  would  feed 
the  flame  to  illumine  the  path  of  ita  successors,—  a  flaude  which  should  not  be  suf- 
fered toexpire,  but  should  shine  on  forever  to  enlighten  and  gladden  every  soul  that 
should  here  be  called  into  existence.     *    *    *    . 

The  reflections  with  which  Mr.  Mann  closes  his  report  appeal  to 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  his  readers  of  to-day  even  more 
forcibly  than  they  could  have  done  to  his  contemporaries.  They  ap- 
peal to  a  people  who  have  outstripped  all  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
rapid  increase  of  population  and  in  sudden  accretion  of  wealth.  The 
idle  rich,  the  dissipated  "Gilded  Youth,"  more  worthless,  if  not  as 
dangerous,  to  a  country,  than  the  idle  poor — "the  Tramp," — have 
multiplied  an  hundred  fold;  and  are  readily  recognized  in  our  large ' 
cities  as  a  distinctive  class  who  ape  English  manners,  customs  and 
accent,  and  who,  after  great  effort,  sometimes  succeed  in  copyi^ig 
fairly  the  manners  of  the  English  "  cad,"  but  never  of  the  gentle- 
man. These  brainless  spendthrifts,-poor  imitators  of  bad  European 
models;  are  in  striking  external  contrast  with  some  occasional  speci- 
mens of  genuine  European  importations;  the  few  shiftless  adult 
paupers  and 'professional  beggars,  who,  in  some  surreptitious  ways, 
despite  official  precautions,  have  reached  our  cities.  Neither  of  these 
parasites  of  civilization  were  known  to  America  during  Mr.  Mann's 
lifetime. 

The  war  against  the  Union,  beguin  by  their  masters,  having  re- 
sulted in  the  emancipation  and  enfranchisement  of  the  former 
slaves;  the  constant  inpouring  of  European  emigrants,  admitted  to 
vote,  long  before  they  even  acquire  any  c(msiderable  knowledge 
or  use,  of  the  language,  and  utterly  unquestioned  as  to  their  compre- 
hension of  the  principles  that  are  vital  to  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment; these  two  uncertain  elements  having  been  added  to  the 
voting  population,  together  with  a  dangerous  increase  of  pauper  and 
criminal  classes  in  our  large  cities;  all  these  combined  influences, 
which  put  in  jeopardy  our  form  of  government,  influences  wholly 
unknown  when  these  Reports  were  written  by  Mr.  Mann  but  which 
in  our  day  can  not  be  ignored;  lend  added  weight  to  these  solemn 
appeals. 

*  The  population  of  England  is  16,000,000.  The  number  of  landholders  in  fee  is 
estimated  by  the  Radicals  at  30,000,  and  by  the  Tories  at  36,000.  A  mean  of  33,000 
would  give  one  landowner  to  484  non-landowners. 
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DUTIES  IMPOSED  ON  THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  SUCH  ANCESTRY. 

It  is  in  no  boastful  or  vain-glorious  spirit  that  I  refer  to  this  heroic  period  of  our 
country's  history.  It  is  in  no  invidious  mood  that  I  contrast  the  leading  features 
of  our  civil  polity  and  our  social  condition,  with  those  of  the  trans-atlantic  nations  of 
Christendom.  Rather  must  I  confess  that  the  contemplation  of  these  historic 
events,  brings  more  humiliation  than  pride.  It  demands  of  us,  whether  we  have 
retained  om-  vantage-gi-ound  of  a  thousand  years.  It  forces  upon  the  conscience 
the  solemn  question,  whether  we  have  been  faithful  to  duty.  Stewards  of  a  more 
precious  treasure  than  was  ever  J)ef  ore  committed  to  mortal  hands,  are  we  prepared 
to  exhibit  our  lives  and  our  history  3,3  the  record  of  our  stewardships?  On  the  con- 
trary, do  we  not  rather  cling  to  the  trust,  and  vaunt  the  confidence  wherewith  we 
have  been  honored,  without  inquiring  whether  the  value  of  the  deposit  is  not  daily 
dimmis'.ing  in  our  hands?  Subtract  the  tuperiority  which,  under  our  more  pro- 
pitious circumstances,  we  ought  to  possess,  and  how  much  will  remain  as  the  oli- 
ment  of  pride  ?  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  say ,  that  we  are  exempt  from  the  vsretch- 
edness  of  the  masses,  and  from  the  corruptions  of  the  courts,  of  other  lands.  With 
our  institutions  and  resources,  these  should  have  been  incommunicable  evils,— evils 
which  it  would  have  been  alike  unmeritorious  to  avoid,  and  unpardonable  to  per- 
mit. It  is  no  justification  for  us,  to  q,dduce  the  vast,  the  unexampled  inc  ease  of 
our  population.  The  question  is  not,  how  many  millions  we  have,  but  what  are 
their  character,  conduct,  and  attributes.  We  can  claim  neither  reward  nor  approval 
for  the  exuberance  of  our  natural  resources,  or  the  magnificence  of  our  civil  power. 
The  true  inquiry  is,  in  what  manner  that  power  has  been  used,  how  have  those  re- 
sources been  expended  ?  they  were  convertible  into  universal  elevation  and  happi- 
ness,—  have  they  been  so  converted  ?  *  *  *  Have  we,  by  self-denial,  by  abstinence 
from  pernicious  luxuries,  by  beneficent  labor,  by  obedience  to  the  physical  and 
organic  laws  of  our  naturefretained  that  measure  of  health  and  longevity  to  which, 
but  for  our  own  a;cts  of  disinherison,  we  had  been  rightful  heirs?  Where  tempta- 
t  ons  are  few,  vice  should  be  so  rare  as  to  become  monstrous;  where  art  and  nature 
lavish  wealth,  a  pauper  should  be  a  prodigy; — but  have  we  prevented  the  growth 
of  vice  and  pauperism  amongst  us,  by  seeking  out  every  abandoned  child  within 
our  borders,  as  the  good  shepherd  seeks  after  the  lambs  lost  from  his  flock;  and  by 
training  all  to  habits  of  industry,  frugality,  temperance,  and  an  exemplary  Ufe? 
Have  we  remembered  that,  if  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  vote  when  he  becomes  a 
man,  then  the  right  of  every  child  to  that  degree  of  knowledge  which  shall  qualify 
him  to  vote,  is  a  thousand  times  as  strong?  Have  the  more  fortunate  classes 
amongst  us, —  the  men  of  greater  wealth,  of  superior  knowledge,  of  more  com- 
manding influence, —  have  they  periodically  arrested  their  own  onward  march  of 
improvement,  and  sounded  the  trumpet,  and  sent  out  guides  and  succoi'S  to  bring 
up  the  rear  of  society  f  Have  we  insulated  ourselves,  as  by  a  wall  of  fire,  from  the 
corruptions  and  follies  engendered  in  European  courts,  and  practised  only»by  those 
who  abhor  the  name  of  RepubUci?  Have  we  caused  the  light  of  our  institutions  so 
to  shine  before  the  world,  that  the  advocates  of  liberty  in  all  pjrts  of  the  earth  can 
boldly  point  to  our  frame  of  government,  as  the  model  of  those  which  are  yet  to 
bles^  mankind?  Can  we  answer  these  questions  as  the  myriad  sufferers  under  op- 
pression in  other  lands  would  have  us  answer  them  ?  If  not,  then  we  have  not 
done  to  others  as  we  would  that  others,  were  circumstances  reversed,  should  do 
unto  us.    *    *    *. 

The  experience  of  the  ages  that  are  past,  the  hopes  of  the  ages  that  are  yet  to 
come,  unite  their  voices  in  an  appeal  to  us; — they  implore  us  to  think  more  of  the 
character  of  our  people  than  of  its  numbera;  to  look  upon  our  vast  natural  re- 
som'ces,  not  as  tempters  to  ostentation  and  pride,  but  as  means  to  bo  converted  by 
the  refining  alchemy  of  education  into  mental  and  sph'itual  treasures;  they  sup- 
plicate us  to  seek  for  whatever  complacency  or  self-satisfaction  we  are  disposed 
to  indulge,  not  in  the  extent  of  our  territory,  or  in  the  products  of  our  soil,  but  in 
the  expansion  and  perpetuation  of  the  means  of  human  happiness;  they  beseech  us 
to  exchange  the  luxuries  of  sense  for  the  joys  of  charity,  and  thus  give  to  the 
world  the  example  of  a  nation,  whose  wisdom  increases  with  its  prosperity,  and 
whose  virtues  are  equal  to  its  power.  For  these  ends,  they  enjoin  upon  us  a  more 
earnest,  a  more  universal,  a  more  religious  devotion  of  our  exertions  and  re- 
sources, to  the  culture  of  the  youthful  mind  and  heart  of  the  nation.  Their 
gathered  voices  assert  the  eternal  truth  that.  In  a  Republic,  Ignorance  is  a  Crime; 
and  that  Private  Immorality  is  not  less  an  opprobrium  to  the  State  that  it  is  guilt 
in  the  perpetrator. 
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From  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  *  the  following  paragraphs  .are 
quoted,  as  showing  the  value  of  the  higher  branches  of  an  English 
Education  to  a  Mechanical  people,  such  as  are  the  inhabitants  of 
Massachusetts.  The  probabilities  of  the  rise  of  intellectual  castes  in 
society,  based  on  the  superior  education  of  the  few,  when  only  the 
bare  rudiments  of  knowledge  should  be  imparted  in  the  free  com- 
mon schools  are  portrayed;  and,  finally,  the  rapid  deterioration  of  a 
community  in  which,  from  any  general  cause,  the  children  of  five 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  are  not  sent  t©  school,  are  forcibly  pre- 
sented, as  illustrated  by  the  history  of 'Paisley,  in  Scotland. 

The  arguments  for  the  giving  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
natural  science  would  apply  equally  .to  the  advisability  of  aifording 
like  opportunities  for  obtaining  both  industrial  and  technical  in- 
struction.    Mr.  Mann  says: 

VALUE  OF  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  TO  AN  INVENTIVE  PEOPLE. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts,  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of  any  other  State  in 
the  tJnion,  are  a  mechanical  people.  The  inventive  genius  and  practical  skill  of 
our  citizens,  in  their  applications  to  the  useful  arts  of  life,  have  given  a  common- 
ness to  comfort,  and  a  widespreading  expansion  to  physical  enjoyment  and  well- 
being,  such  as  are  not  possessed  by  any  other  community  of  equal  numbers,  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  We  have  more  than  eighty-flve  thousand  persons  engaged  in 
manufactures  and  trades,  which  number  represents  a  population  of  at  least  thi'ee 
hundred  thousand,  or  six-fifteenths  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth. 
With  this  wide  range  of  every-day  business  and  occupation,  the  first  principles  of 
natural  and  mechanical  philosophy  have  the  most  intimate  connection.  Our  pecu- 
niary well-being  as  a  people,  the  individual  competence  and  independence  of  our 
citizens,  are  depending  more  and  more  upon  our  skill  and  progress  in  these  depart- 
ments of  industrial  labor.  Shut  out  all  branches  of  natural  philosophy  from  our 
schools,  exclude  those  seminal  ideas  and  principles  upon  which,  and  with  which, 
inventive  genius  afterwards  works, —  from  which,  talent  is  constantly  evolving  new 
applications  of  the  forces  and  affinities  of  nature,  and  thus  ameliorating  and  ad- 
vancing the  condition  of  man, —  and  what  an  inappreciable  amount  of  actual  good 
would  be  prevented,  to  say  nothing  of  positive  evils  which  would  be  incurred.  And, 
as  applicable  to  this  subject,  letme  say,  that  we  are  responsible  for  the  good  we  pre- 
vent as  well  as  for  the  evil  we  commit. 

That  the  dangers  pointed  out  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  following 
paragraphs,  were  not  merely  imaginary,  the  murderous  dynamite 
bombs  exploded  with  such  deadly  effect  in  Haymarket  Square,  Chi- 
cago, by  the  enemies  of  all  social  order,  bear  witness.  "Blind  rage 
and  vindictiveness"  inspired  those  murders! 

DANGER  TO  THE  COMMUNITY  IF  NOTmNG  BUT  THE  MERE  RUDIMENTB  OP  KNOWLEDGE 
ARE  TAUGHT  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

But  again;  suppose  the  mass  of  our  young  men  to  grow  up  to  the  period  of  adult  life, 
without  the  acquisition  of  anything  but  the  mere  elements  or  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge, with  no  general  enlargement  of  mind,  no  expansion  or  opening  of  the  facul- 
ties towards  those  difiEerent  departments  of  nature  for  which  they  were  designed  and 
Ereadapted  by  their  beneficent  Creator,  and  what  a  vast  chasm  would  at  once  yawn, 
etween  the  neglected  many  and  those  favored  few  who  had  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  academical  or  collegiate  education.  At  once,  literary  castes  would  arise  in  society, 
as  haughty,  as  exclusive,  as  antagonistic  as  the  Brahminical.  The  community  would 
be  dissociated,  gathered  into  clans,  with  but  a  few  intermediate  links  in  the  social 
chain  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  sympathy  between  the  extremes.  Men  of  active, 
inquiring,  replenished  minds,  naturally  seek  their  associates  among  paen  of  active,. 

*"  Eighth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of' Education,  together  with  the  Eighth 
Annual  Eeport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  (Printed  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Common  School  Journal  (issued  fortnightly),  beginning  with  the  number  for  Feb- 
ruary 15th,  1840,  and  ending  in  that  of  May  1st.") 
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inquiring,  replenished  minds.  If  they  go  in  quest  of  the  ignorant,  the  stookish,  the 
brutifled,  it  is  only  through  the  impulses  of  that  divine  missionary  spirit  which  seeks 
the  blessing  of  giving  rather  than  of  receiving  good.  This  class  of  men,  unhappily, 
is  very  small.  Hence  the  chasm  which  our  institutions  —  not  nature, —  would  have 
created,  would  remain  unbridged.  Intellectual  castes  would  inevitably  be  followed 
by  castes  in  privileges,  fai  honor,  in  property,  unless  the  latter  should  be  destroyed, — 
as  under  our  political  institutions  would  be  probable,  if  not  certain, —  by  the  blind 
rage  and  vindictiveness  of  their  social  inferiors. 

What  must  result,  if  the  common  schools  are  abandoned  for  other 
schools  provided  for  different  classes  of  society, — is  shown  by  the 
results  of  such  training  in  European  countries. 

EUROPEAN  CLASS  EDUCATION  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 

In  many  of  the  more  enlightened,  yet  arbitrary  governments  of  Europe,  where 
the  great  doctrines  of  human  rights  are  dimly  seen  in  theory,  and  still  more  dimly 
recognized  in  practice,  a  distinction  prevails  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  which  should  be  sedulously  excluded  from  a  republican  system. 
According  to  this  distinction,  all  the  avocations  of  men  naturally  arrange  them- 
selves under  three  heads.  The  first  class  embraces  all  those  industrial  employments 
where  we  act  with  material  instruments  upon  material  things, —  toith  matter  tipon 
matter.  This  includes  all  mere  manual  laborers, —  the  hewers  of  wood,  the  drawers 
of  water,  ditchers,  delvers,  &c.  In  the  second  class,  are  comprised  all  those  who 
act  by  mind  upon  matter, — the  master-mason  or  architect,  head-machinists,  head- 
miners,  foresters,  engineers,  &c.  The  third  class  are  those  who  act  by  mind  upon 
mind, — the  orator,  the  poet,  the  historian,  statesman,  &c.  Different  covu'ses  of 
education  are  projected  to  meet  the  supposed  necessities  of  these  different  grades. 
But  how  incongruous  and  absurd  are  these  notions  among  a  people,  by  the  theory 
of  whose  institutions  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  State,  or  of  the  Nation;  is  open  to 
the  poorest  boy  that  is  born  in  the  la,nd  ! 

The  following  historical  account  of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Pais- 
ley, Scotland,  was  given  as  a  foot-note  to  the  preceeding  paragraph: 

I  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  the  "  North  British  Review,"  containing  some  his- 
torical sketches  of  the  Town  of  Paisley,  in  Scotland.  They  show  with  what  fearful 
rapidity,  a  people  that  neglects  the  education  of  its  children,  will  descend  in  the 
scale  of  poverty,  degradation  and  crime.  By  the  facts  stated  it  appears,  that  not 
even  the  neglected  generation  itself  wiU  pass  away,  without  punishing  their  social 
superiors  for  their  dereliction  from  duty.  Retribution  descends  suddenly  upon  the 
wealthy,  the  educated  and  the  powerful,  upon  whose  remissness,  the  vices,  igno- 
rance and  guilt  of  the  less  fortunate  classes  in  society,  are  to  be  primarily  charged. 

PAISLEY  IN  1800-1844. 

"*  *  *  .  As  some  important  practical  results,  both  of  a  moral  and  political  na- 
ture, may  be  drawn  from  a  review  of  its  past  and  present  history,  it  is  oui-  inten- 
tion, in  the  present  article,  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  weavers, — in  other,  words, 
the  general  population  of  that  town,  from  about  the  year  1775  or  1780  to  the  present 
day,  contrasting  its  moral  and  intellectual  character,  at  two  or  three  distinct  pe- 
riods, and  endeavoring  to  account  for  the  sad  declension  in  public  manners  wliich 
of  late  has  been  so  obvious  to  the  country  at  large. 

"  To  state  the  simple  fact,  that  the  once  quiet,  sober,  moral  and  intelligent  inhab- 
jf  itants  of  Paisley,  are  now  generally  a  turbulent,  immoral  and  half -educated  popu- 
lation, is  to  i9tate  what  almost  every  one  knows,  what  many  mourn  over,  but  for 
which  few  seem  able  to  propose  any  remedy. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  subj  ect  for  contemplation,  that  what  was  at  first  eagerly 
embraced  by  many  as  an  addition  to  their  family  receipts,  has  ultimately-  proved, 
not  a  chief  cause  of  individual  poverty  only,  but  of  family  feuds,  insubordination 
on  the  part  of  children,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  a  general  moral  degradation 
over  the  whole  community.  We  allude  to  the  practice,  introduced  about  the  year 
1800,  (when  the  manufacture  of  India  imitation  shawls  was  first  commenced,)  of 
employing  children  as  draw-boys  from  the  early  age  of  five  or  six  to  ten  or  eleven 
years,—  a  period  of  life,  tiU  then,  uniformly  spent  in  school,  or  in  youthful  amuse- 
ments; but  subsequently,  from  a  rapid  increase  in  this  branch,  all  the  available 
children  were  employed  in,  the  weaving-shop.  *  *  *  .  Thus  was  the  employment 
of  their  children  from  five  to  ten,  by  the  weavers  of  Paisley,  at  first  an  apparent  ad- 
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vantage,  but  in  the  end,  a  curse;  demonstrating  that  whatever  may  be  the  Interests 
of  parents  this  year  or  next  year,  it  is  permanently  the  interest  of  them  and  their 
offspring  to  refuse  every  advantage  in  their  temporal  concerns,  which  tends -to  de- 
prive youth  of  the  first  of  parental  blessings,  education;  and  that  Providence  has 
bound,  in  indissoluble  alliance,  the  intelligence,  the  virtue,  and  the  temporal  well- 
being  of  society.  In  1818-19,  during  the  radical  period,  there  were  found  full  three 
thousand.  Paisley-born  and  Paisley-bi-ed,  who  could  not  read;  and  the  decline  of 
intelligence  has  been  followed  by  the  decline  of  that  temperance,  prudence  and 
economy,  which  are  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  working  classes,  by  which  alone 
they  can  elevate  their  condition,  or  preserve  themselves  from  sinking  into  the  most 
abject  poverty." 

In  his  Tenth  Annual  Report,  the  Secretary  set  forth  the  theory  of 
the  Massachusetts  School  system  and  gave  copies  of  such  laws  in ' 
regard  to  it,  as  were  then  in  force.  This  report  was  so  highly  es- 
teemed that  the  Legislature  ordered  a  republication  with  such  "-req- 
uisite additions  and  alterations  as  might  be  needed  to  exhibit  a  just 
and  correct  view  of  the  Common  School  system  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  it."  It  is  from  this  enlarged 
report  that  the  following  extracts  were  taken.* 

MASSACHUSETTS  SYSTEM  OP  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

To  write  a  History  of  Popular  Education  in  Massachusetts  would  be  a  work  of 
great  interest,  and  of  little  difficulty.  Such  a  history,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
been  contemplated,  and,  therefore,  would  not  be  warranted,  by  those  Resolves  of 
the  Legislature  under  which  the  following  pages  are  prepared.  *  *  *  .  An  ade- 
quate idea  of  this  "system,"  however,  can  hardly  be  obtained  without  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  its  origin,  and  to  those  great  fundamental  principles,  which  its  authors  and 
supporters  seem  rather  to  have  tacitly  assumed  than  to  have  fully  expounded. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  colonized  Massachusetts  Bay  made  a  bolder  innovation 
upon  all  preexisting  policy  and  visages  than"  the  world  had  ever  known  since  Ike 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  They  adopted  special  and  costly  means  to 
train  up  the  whole  body  of  the  people  to  industry,  to  intelligence,  to  virtue,  and  to 
independent  thought.     *    *    *    . 

In  1643,  the  General  Court  of  the  colony,  by  a  public  act,  enjoined  upon  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  the  duty  of  seeing  that  every  child,  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions, should  be  educated.  Nor  was  the  education  which  they  contemplated 
either  narrow  or  superficial.     *    *    *  .  . 

Thus  were  recognized  and  embodied,  in  a  public  statute,  the  highest  principles  of 
Political  Economy  and  of  social  well  being;  —  the  universal  education  of  children, 
and  the  prevention  of  drones  or  non-producers  among  men.     *    *    *    . 

The  law- of  1643  enjoined  universal  education,  but  it  did  not  make  education /ree; 
nor  did  it  impose  any  penalty  upon  municipal  corporations  for  neglecting  to  main- 
tain a  school.  The  spirit  of  the  law,  however,  worked  energetically  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people.     *    *    *    . 

AN  IMPORTANT    DISTINCTION  IN  THE  MEANING  OP  THE    TERM  "  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL." 

It  is  common  to  say  that  the  act  of  1647  laid  the  foundation  of  our  present  system 
of  Free  Schools.  But  the  truth  is,  it  not  only  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present ' 
system,  but,  in  some  particulars,  it  laid  a  far  broader  foundation  than  has  since  been 
built  upon,  and  reared  a  far  higher  superstructure  than  has  since  been  sustained. 
Modem  times  have  witnessed  great  improvements  in  the  methods  of  iij^ti-uction  and ' 
in  the  motives  of  discipline;  but,  in  some  respects,  the  ancient  foundation  has  been 
narrowed,  and  the  ancient  superstructure  lowered.  The  term  "grammar  school," 
in  the  old  laws,  always  meant  a  school  where  the  ancient  languages  were  taught, 
and  where  youth  could  be  "  fitted  for  the  university."  Every  town,  containing  one 
hundred  families  or  householders,  was  required  to  keep  such  a  school.  Were  such 
a  law  in  force  at  the  present  time,  there  are  not  more  than  twelve  towns  in  the  Com- 
monwealth which  would  be  exempt  from  its  requisitions.     But  the  term  "  grammar 


*  The  Massachusetts  system  of  Common  Schools,' being  an  enlarged  and  revised 
edtion  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education.  Boston:  Button  and  Weiitworth,  State  Printers,  No.  37  Con- 
gress street,  1849.    Pp.  312.    Tables  Lxiii,  and  Index  x. 
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school "  has  wholly  ISat  its  original  meaning ;  and  the  number  of  towns  and  cities 
which  are  now  required  by  law  to  maintain  a  school,  where  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  are  taught,  and  where  youth  can  be  fitted  for  college,  does  not  exceed 
thirty.  The  contrast  between  our  ancestors  and  ourselves,  in  this  respect,  is  most 
humiliating.  Theii;  meanness  in  wealth  was  more  tha,n  compensated  by  their 
grandeur  of  soul. 

THE  ADVANCED  EDUCATIONAL  POSITION  TAKEN  BY  THE  FOUNDERS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  institution  of  a  Free  School  system,  on  so  broad  a  basis  and  of  such  ample 
proportions,  appears  still  more  remarkable,  when  we  consider  the  period,  in  the 
world's  history  at  which  it  was  originated,  and  the  fewness  and  poverty  of  the  peo- 
ple by  whom  it  was  maintained.  In  1647,  the  entire  population  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  is  supposed  to  have  amounted  only  to  twenty-one  thousand 
souls.  The  scattered  and  feeble  settlements  were  almost  buried  in  the  depths  of 
the  foi'est.  The  external  resom'ces  of  the  people  were  sma;ll,  their  dwellings  hum- 
ble, and  their  raiment  and  subsistence  scanty  and  homely.  They  had  no  enriching 
commerce,  and  the  wonderful  forces  of  nature  had  not  then,  as  now,  become  gra- 
tuitous producers  of  every  human  comfort  and  luxury.  The  whole  valuation  of  all 
the  colonial  estates,  both  pubUc  and  private,  would  hardly  have  been  equal  to  the 
inventory  of  many  a  private  citizen  of  the  present  day.  The  fierce  eye  of  the  sav- 
age was  nightly  seen  glaring  from  the  edge  of  the  surrounding  wilderness,  and  no 
defence  or  succor,  save  in  their  own  brave  natures,  was  at  hand.  Yet  it  was  then, 
amid  all  these  privations  and  dangers,  tliat  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  conceived  the  mag- 
nificent idea,  not  only  of  a  Universal,  but  of  a  Free  education  for  the  whole  people. 
To  find  the  time  and  the  means  to  reduce  tliis  grand  conception  to  practice,  they 
stinted  themselves,  amid  all  their  poverty,  to  a  still  scantier  pittance;  amid  all  their 
toils,  they  imposed  upon  themselves  still  more  burdensome  labor  ;  and,  amid  all 
their  perils,  they  braved  still  gi-eater  dangers.  Two  divine  ideas  filled  their  great 
hearts, —  their  duty  to  God  and  to  posterity.  For  the  one,  they  buUt  the  church  ;  for 
the  other,  they  opened  the  school.  Religion  and  Knowledge! — two  atributes  of  the 
same  glorious  and  eternal  truth,  and  th^t  truth  the  only  one  on  which  immoi-tal  or 
mortal  happiness  can  be  securely  founded  ! 

It  is  impossible  for  us  adequately  to  conceive  the  boldness  of  the  measure  which 
aimed  at  universal  education,  through  the  establishment  of  Free  Schools.  As  a 
fact,  it  had  no  precedent  in  the  world's  history;  and,  as  a  theory,  it  could  have  been 
refuted  and  silenced  by  a  more  formidable  array  of  argument  and  experience  than 
was  ever  rnarshalled  against  any  other  institution  of  human  origin.  But  time  has 
ratified  its  soundness.  Two  centuries  of  successful  operation  now  proclaim  it  to  be 
as  wise  as  it  was  courageo.us,  and  as  beneficent  as  it  was  disinterested.  Every  com- 
munity in  the  civilized  world  awards  it  the  meed  of  praise ;  and  states  at  home, 
and  nations  abroad,  in  tlie  order  of  their  intelligence,  are  copying  the  bright  ex- 
ample. What  we  call  the  enlightened  nations  of  Christendom,  are  approaching,  by 
slow  degrees,  to  the  moral  elevation  which  our  ancestoi-s  reached  at  a  single  bound ; 
and  the  tirdy  convictions  of  the  one,  have  been  assimilating,  tlu'ough  a  period 
of  two  centuries,  to  the  institutions  of  the  other. 

The  establishment  of  Free  Schools  was  one  of  those  grand  mental  and  moral  ex- 
periments whose  eflrects  could  not  be  developed  and  made  flianif  est  in  a  single  gen- 
eration. Btit  now,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  human  life  is  computed,  we 
are  the  sixth"generation  from  its  founders  ;  and  have  we  not  reason  to  be  grateful, 
both  to  God  and  man,  for  its  unnumbered  blessings  !  The  sincerity  of  our  gratitude 
must  be  tested  by  our  efforts  to  perpetuate  and  to  improve  what  they  established. 
■The  gratitude  of  the  lips  only  is  an  unholy  offering.     *    *    *    . 

The  alleged  ground  upon  which  the  founders  of  our  Free  School  system  proceeded, 
#sv-hen  adopting  it  did  not  embrace  the  whole  argument  by  which  it  may  be  defended- 
andsustamed.    Th6ir  insight  was  better  than  their  reason.    ,*,   *    *    . 

The  early  arguments  for  free  public  schools  -which  were  based  on 
■  reasons  satisfactory  to  protestants,  the  later  ones,  based  on  the  nature 
and  needs  of  Republics,  are  each,  in  turn,  reviewed  and  pronounced 
insufficient  and  defective;  because  the  arguments  in  favor  of  public 
education  which  appeal  so  strongly  to  a  class,  furnish  to  the  antag- 
onistic class  the  strongest  reasons  for  opposition.  Mr.  Mann,  also 
concedes  the  force  both  of  the  arguments  based  on  considerations  of 
political  economy,  and  of  those  urged  by  the  Moralists,  but  adds : 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF  EDUCATION  CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  SO-CALLED  "RIGHTS 

OF   EJWPERTY." 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  views  have  been  presented  a  thousand  times, 
with  irrefutable  logic,  and  witli  a  divine  eloquence  of  truth  which  it  would  seem 
that  nothing  but  combined  stolidity  and  depravity  could  resist,  there  is  not  at  the 
present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  States  of  New  England  and  a  tew  small 
communities  elsewhere,  a  country  or  a  state  in  Christendom,  which  maintains  a 
system  of  Free  Schools  ifor  the  education  of  its  children.  Even  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  with  all  its  noble  endowments,  the  Schools  are  not  Free.* 

I  believe  that  this  amazing  dereliction  from  duty,  especially  in  our  own  country, 
originates  more  in  the  false  notions  which  men  entertain  respecting  the  nature  of 
-  their  right  to  property,  than  in  anything  else.  In  the  district  school  meeting,  in 
the  tow^n  meeting,  in  legislative  halls,  everywhere,  the  advocates  for  a  more  gener- 
ous education  could  carry  their  respective  audiences  with  them  in  behalf  of  in- 
creased privileges  for  our  children,  -were  it  not  instinctively  foreseen  that  increased 
privileges  must  be  followed  by  increased  taxation.  Against  this  obstacle,  iargu- 
ment  falls  dead.  The  rich  man,  who  has  no  children,  declares  that  the  exSiction  of 
a  contribution  from  him,  to  educate  the  children  of  his  neighbor,  is  an  invasion  of 
his  rights  of  property.  The  man  who  has  reared  and  educated  a  family  of  chil- 
dren denounces  it  as  a  double  tax,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  assist  in  educating  the 
children  of  others  also;  or,  if  he  has  reared  his  own  cMldren  without  educating 
them,  he  thinks  it  peculiarly  oppressive  to  be  obliged  to  do  for  others  what  he  re- 
frained from  doing  even  for  himself.  Another,  having  children,  but  disdaining  to 
educate  them  with  the  common  mass,  withdraws  them  from  the  Public  School, 
puts  them  under  what  he  calls  "  selecter  influences,"  and  then  thinks  it  a  griev- 
ance to  be  obliged  to  support  a  school  which  he  contemns.  Or,  if  these  different 
parties  so  far  yield  to  the  force  of  traditionary  sentiment  and  usage,  and  to  the 
public  opinion  around  them,  as  to  consent  to  do  something  for  the  cause,  they  soon 
reach  the  Unlit  of  expense  at  which  their  admitted  obligation,  or  their  alleged  char- 
ity, terminates. 

;  It  seems  not  irrelevant,  therefore,  in  this  connection,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  foundation  on  wliich  our  Free  School  system  reposes,  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  a  man's  right  to  the  property  he  possesses;  and  to  satisfy  ourselves 
respecting  the  question,  whether  any  man  has  such  an  indefeasible  title  to  his  estate 
or  such  an  absolute  ownership  of  them,  as  renders  it  unjust  in  the  government  to  as- 
sess upon  him  his  share  of  the  expenses  of  educating  the  children  of  the  community, 
up  to  such  a  point  as  the  nature  of  the  institutions  under  which  he  lives,  and  the  well- 
being  of  society,  require. 

I  believe  in  the  existence  of  agreat,  immortal,  immutable  principle  of  Natural  Law, 
or  Natural  Ethics, —  a  principle  antecedent  to  all  human  institutions,  and  incapable 
of  being  abrogated  by  any  ordinances  of  man, —  a  principle  of  divipe  ongin,  clearly 
legible  in  the  ways  of  Providence  as  those  ways  are  manifested  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture and  in  the  history  of  the  race, —  which  proves  the  absolute  right  to  an  educa- 
tion, of  every  human  being  that  comes  into  the  world;  and  which,  of  course,  proves 
the  coirelative  duty  of  every  government  to  see  that  the  means  of  that  education 
are  provided  for  all. 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  this  principle  of  natural  law, — that  is,  in  regard  to 
the  extent  of  the  education  to  be  provided  for  all,  at  the  public  expense, —  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  may  fairly  exist,  under  different  political  organizations;  but 
under  our  republican  government,  it  seems  clear  that  the  minimum  of  this  education 
can  never  be  less  than  such  as  is  sufficient  to  qualify  each  citizen  for  the  civil  and 
social  duties  he  will  be  called  to  discharge; —  such  an  education  as  teaches  the  indi- 
vidual the  gi'eat  laws  of  bddily  health;  as  qualifies  for  the  fulfilment  of  parental  du- 
ties; as  is  indispensable  for  the  civil  functions  of  a  witness  or  a  juror;  as  is  necessary  * 
for  the  voter  in  municipal  and  in  national  affairs;  and  finally,  as  is  requisite  for  the 
faithful  and  conscientious  discharge  of  all  those  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  in- 
heritor of  a  portion  of  the  sovereignty  of  this  great  republic.  *  #  *  .  j^nd  so 
far  is  it  from  being  a  wrong  or  a  hardship  to  demand  of  the  possessors  of  property 
their  respective  shares  for  the  prosecution  of  this  divinely-ordained  work,  that  they 
themselves  are  guilty  of  the  most  far-reaching  injustice,  when  they  seek  to  resist  or 
to  evade  the  contribution.  The  complainers  are  the  wrong-doers.  The  cry,  "Stop 
thief,"  comes  from  the  thief. 


*By  an  act  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  passed  at  its  last  session,  the  question, 
whether  Free  Schools  shall  be  established  throughout  the  State,  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  the  people,  to  be  determined  by  ballot,  at  their  primary  meetings, 
during  the  current  year.  ^.- .^.      ,,      .,.  ^^ 
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THE  SOURCES  OF  PROPERTY. 

To  any  one  who  looks  beyond  the  mere  surface  of  things,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
primary  and  natural  elements  or  ingredients  of  all  property  consist  in  the  riches  of 
the  soil,  in  the  treasures  of  the  sea,  in  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun,  in  the  fer- 
tilizing clouds,  and  streams,  and  dews,  in  the  winds,  and  in  the  chemical  and  vege- 
tative agencies  of  nature.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  all  that  wscall  property,  all 
that  makes  up  the  valuation  or  inventory  of  a  nation's  capital,  was  prepared  at  the 
creation,  and  was  laid  up  of  old  in  the  capacious  storehouses  of  nature.  For  eyery 
unit  that  a  man  earns  by  his  own  toil  or  skill,  he  receives  hundreds  and  thousands, 
without  cost  and  without  recompense,  from  the  AU-bountif  ul  Giver.  A  proud  mor- 
tal, standing  in  the  midst  of  his  luxuriant  wheat-fields  or  cotton  plantations,  may 
arrogantly  call  them  his  own;  yet  what  barren  wastes  would  they  be,  did  not 
Heaven  send  down  upon  them  its  dews  and  its  rains,  its  wai'mth  and  its  light;  and 
sustain,  for  their  growth  and  ripening,  the  grateful  vicissitude  of  the  seasons !  It 
is  said  that  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  very  substance  of  some  of  the 
great  staples  of  agriculture  are  not  taken  from  the  earth,  but  are  absorbed  from  the 
an-;  s(/that  these  productions  may  more  properly  be  called  fruits  of  the  atmosphere 
than  of  the  soil.  Who  prepares  this  elemental  wealth  ?  Who  scatters  it,  like  a 
sower,  through  all  the  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  sends  the  richly-freighted 
winds,  as  His  messengers,  to  bear  to  each  leaf  in  the  foa-est,  and  to  each  blade  in  the 
cultivated  field,  the  nourishment  which  their  infinitely-varied  needs  demand  ? 
Aided  by  machinery,  a  single  manufacturer  performs  the  labor  of  hundreds  of  men. 
Yet  what  could  he  accomplish  without  the  weight  of  the  waters  which  God  causes 
ceaselessly  to  fiow  ?  or  without  those  gigantic  forces  which  He  has  given  to  steam  ? 
And  how  would  the  commerce  of  the  woi-ld  be  carried  on,  were  it  not  for  those 
great  laws  of  nature, — of  electricity,  of  condensation,  and  of  rarefaction, — that  give 
birth  to  the  winds,  which,  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  not  in  obedience 
to  any  power  of  man,  forever  traverse  the  earth,  and  offer  themselves  as  an  un- 
chartered medium  for  interchanging  the  products  of  all  the  zones?  These  few  ref- 
erences show  how  vast  a  proportion  of  all  the  wealth  which  nien  presumptuously 
-  call  their  own,  because  they  claim  to  have  earned  it,  is  poured  into  their  lap,  un- 
asked and  unthanked  for,  by  the  Being  so  infinitely  gracious  in  his  physical  as  well 
as  in  his  moral  bestowments. 

But  for  whose  subsistence  and  benefit  wei-e  these  exhaustless  treasui-ies  of  wealth 
created?  Surely  not  for  anyone  man,  nor  for  any  one  generation;  but  for  the 
subsistence  and  benefit  of  the  whole  race,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time. 
*    #    * 

THE  BOUNTIES  OF    NATURE  THE  EQUAL  INHERITANCE  OF  ALL  HUMAN  BEINGS. 

They  were  created  for  the  race,  collectively,  but  to  be  possessed  and  enjoyed  in 
succession,  as  the  generations,  one  after  another,  should  come  into  existence; —  equal 
rights,  with  a  successive  enjoyment  of  them  !  If  we  consider  the  earth  and  the 
fulness  thereof  as  one  great  habitation  or  domain,  then  each  generation,  subject  to 
certain  modifications  for  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  frugaUty, —  wliich 
modifications  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  specify, —  has  only  a  life-lease  in  them. 
There  are  certain  reasonable  regulations,  indeed,  in  re  ard  to  the  out-going  and  the 
in-coming  tenants, — regulations  which  allow  to  the  out-going  generations  a  brief  con- 
trol over  their  property  after  they  are  called  uiDon  to  leave  it,  and  which  also  allow 
'  the  in-coming  generations  to  anticipate  a  little  their  full  right  of  possession.  But, 
subject  to  these  regulations,  nature  ordains  a  perpetual  entail  and  transfer,  from 
one  generation  to  another,  of  all  property  in  the  gi-eat,  substantive,  enduring  ele- 
ments of  wealth; — in  the  soil;  in  metals  and  minerals;  in  precious  stones,  and  in 
more  precious  coal,  and  iron,  and  granite;  in  the  waters,  and  winds,  and  siin; —  and 
no  one  man,  nor  any  one  generation  of  men,  has  any  such  title  to,  or  ownership  in, 
these  ingredients  and  substantials  of  all  wealth,  that  his  right  is  invaded  when  a 
portion  of  them  is  taken  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.     *    *    * 

He  then  proceeds  to  place  the  argument  for  the  universal  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  any  given  generation,  upon  the  hroad,  im- 
pregnable basis  of  natural  right,  which  he  thus  buttresses  with  the 
following  incontestable  propositions: 

Now,  all  these  great  principles  of  natural  law,  which  define  and  limit  the  rights 
of  neighbors  and  contemporaries,  are  incorporated  into,  and  constitute  a  part  of, 
the  civil  law  of  every  civilized  people,  and  they  are  obvious  and  sirnple  illustrations 
of  the  great  proprietary  laws  by  which  individuals  and  genei-ations  hold  their 
rights  in  the  solicl  substai}^^y|g^^ob||^in^the^^^ents  that  move  over  its  sur- 
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face,  and  in  the  chemical  and  vital  powers  with  which  it  is  so  marvellously  endued. 
As  successive  owners  on  a  riTBr's  bank  have  equal  rights  to  the  waters  that  flow 
through  then-  respective  domains,  subject  only  to  the  modification  that  the  propri- 
etors nearer  the  stream's  source  must  have  precedence  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  over  those  lower  down,  so  the  rights  of  all  the  generations  of  ma  kind  to 
the  earth  itself,  to  the  streams  that  fertilize  it,  to  the  winds  that  purify  it,  to  the 
vital  principles  that  animate  it,  and  to  the  reviving  light,  are  common  rights, 
though  subject  to  similar  modifications  in  regard  to  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
generations  of  men.  They  did  not  belong  to  om:  ancestors  in  perpetuity;  they  do 
not  belong  to  us  in  perpetuity;  and  the  right  of  the  next  generation  in  them  will  be 
limited  and  defeasible  like  ours.  As  we  hold  these  rights  subject  to  the  claims  of 
the  next  generation,  so  wiU  they  hold  them  subject  to  the  claims  of  their  inamedi- 
ate  successors,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  time.     *    *    *    . 

Is  not  the  inference  irresistible,  then,  that  no  man,  by  whatever  means  he  may  have 
come  into  possession  of  his  property,  has  any  natm-al  right,  any  more  than  he  has  a 
moral  one,  to  hold,  it  or  to  dispose  of  it,  irrespective  of  the  needs  and  claims  of  those, 
who,  in  the  august  procession  of  the  generations,  are  to  be  his  successors  on  the  stage 
of  existence  ?  Holding  his  rights  subject  to  their  rights,  he  is  bound  not  to  impair 
the  value  of  their  inheritance,  either  by  commission  or  by  omission.     *    *    * 

THE  POSSESSIONS  OP  THE  PRESENT  LARGELY  INHERITED  FROM  THE  PAST. 

Another  consideration,  bearing  upon  this  arrogant  doctrine  of  absolute  owner- 
ship or  sovereignty,  has  hardly  less  force  than  the  one  just  expounded.  We 
have  seen  how  insignificant  a  portion  of  any  man's  possessions  he  can  claim,  in  any 
proper  and  just  sense,  to  have  earned ;  and  that,  in  regard  to  all  the  residue,  he  is 
only  taking  his  turn  in  the  use  of  a  bounty  bestowed,  in  common,  by  the  Griver  of  all 
upon  his  ancestors,  upon  himself,  and  upon  his  posterity, —  a  hne  of  indefinite  length, 
in  which  he  is  but  a  point.  But  this  is  not  the  only  deduction  to  be  made  from  his 
assumed  rights.  The  present  wealth  of  the  world  has  an  additional  element  in  it. 
Much  of  all  that  is  capable  of  being  earned  by  man,  has  been  earned  by  our  prede- 
cessors, and  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  solid  and  enduring  form.  We  have  not 
erected  all  the  homes  in  which  we  Uve  ;  nor  constructed  all  the  roads  on  which  we 
travel ;  nor  built  aU  the  ships  in  which  we  carry  on  our  commerce  with  the  world. 
We  have  not  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness  all  the  fields  whose  harvests  we  now 
reap ;  and  if  we  had  no  precious  metals,  or  stones,  or  pearls,  but  such  as  we  our- 
selves had  dug  from  the  mines,  or  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  our 
coffersandour  caskets  would'heempty  indeed.  But  even  if  this  were  not  so,  whence 
came  all  the.arts  and  sciences,  the  discoveries  and  the  inventions,  without  which, 
and  without  a  common  right  to  which,  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  a  nvhole 
nation  would  scarcely  equal  the  inventory  of  a  single  man, —  without  which,  indeed, 
we  should  now  be  in  a  state  of  barbarism  ?  Whence  came  a  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture, without  wliich  we  should  have  so  little  to  reap ;  or  a  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
without  which  we  could  not  traverse  the  ocean  ;  or  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
mechanical  philosophy,  without  which  the  arts  and  trades  could  not  exist  ?  Most 
of  all  this  was  found  out  by  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  some  of  it  has  come 
down  to  us  from  a  remote  antiquity.  Surely  all  these  boons  and  blessings  belong  as 
much  to  posterity  as  to  ourselves.  They  have  not  descended  to  us  to  be  arrested  and 
consumed  here,  or  to  be  sequestrated  from  the  ages  to  come.  Oato,  and  Archimedes, 
and  Kepler,  and  Newton,  and  Fraaklin,and  Ark wright,  and  Fulton,  and  all  the  bright 
host  of  benefactors  to  science  and  art,  did  not  make  or  bequeath  their  discoveries  or 
inventions  to  benefit  any  one  generation,  but  to  increase  the  common  enjoyments  of 
mankind  to  the  end  of  time.  So  of  all  the  great  lawgivers  and  moralists  who  have 
improved  the  civil  institutions  of  the  State,  who  have  made  it  dangerous  to  be  wicked, 
or, —  far  better  than  this, —  have  made  it  hateful  to  be  so.  Resources  developed,  and 
property  acquired,  after  all  these  ages  of  preparation,  after  all  these  facihties  and 
securities,  accrue  not  to  the  benefit  of  the  possessor  only,  but  to  that  of  tte  next 
and  of  all  succeeding  generations. 

Surely,  these  considerations  limit  still  more  extensively  that  absolutism  of  owner- 
ship w^hich  is  so  often  claimed  by  the  possessors  of  wealth. 

But  sometimes,  the  rich  farmer,  the  opulent  manufacturer,  or  the  capitalist,  when 
sorely  pressed  with  his  natural  and  moral  obligation  to  contribute  a  portion  of  his 
means  for  the  education  of  the  young,  replies, — either  in  form  or  in  spirit, —  "  My 
lands,  my  machinery,  my  gold,  and  my  silver,  are  mine ;  may  I  not  do  what  I  will 
with  my  own?"  There  is  one  supposable  case,  and  only  one,  where  this  argument 
would  have  plausibility.  If  it  were  made  by  an  isolated,  solitary  being,— a  being 
having  no  relations  to  a  community  around  him,  having  no  ancestors  to  whom  he 
had  been  indebted  for  ninety-nine  parts  in  every  hundred  of  all  he  possesses,  and  ex- 
pecting to  leave  no  posteritg))|^^^^p-y\^/jygU;^^fle(gbe  easy  to  answer  it.    *  •  * 
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THE  DUTIES  INCUMBENT  ON  EACH  GENERATION  OF  MEN. 

The  earth  is  much  too  small,  or  the  race  is  far  too  numerous,  to  allow  us  to  be 
hermits ;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  adopt  either  the  philosophy  or  the  morals  of 
hermits.  All  have  derived  benefits  from  their  ancestors,  and  all  are  boimd,  as  by 
an  oath,  to  transmit  those  benefits,  even  in  an  improved  condition,  to  posterity.      * 

*  *  .  The  society  of  wMch  we  necessarOy  constitute  apart,  must  be  preserved; 
and,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  we  must  not  look  merely  to  what  one  individual  or  one 
family  needs,  but  to  what  the  whole  community  needs ;  not  merely  to  what  one 
generation  needs,  but  to  the  wants  of  a  succession  of  generations.  To  draw  conclu- 
sions without  considering  these  facts,  is  to  leave  out  the  most  important  part  of  the 
premises. 

A  powerfully  corroborating  fact  remains  untouched.  Though  the  earth  and  the 
beneficent  capabilities  with  which  it  is  endued  belong  in  common  to  the  race,  yet . 
we  find  thaf  previous  and  present  possessors  have  laid  their  hands  upon  the  whole 
of  it ; — have  left  no  part  of  it  unclaimed  and  unappropriated.  They  have  circum- 
navigated the  globe  ;  they  have  drawn  lines  across  eveiy  habitable  portion  of  it,  and 
have  partitioned  amongst  themselves,  not  only  its  whole  area,  or  superficial  con- 
tents, but  have  claimed  it  down  to  the  centre,  and  up  to  the  concave, —  a  ^eat, 
inverted  pyramid  for  each  proprietor, —  so  that  not  an  unclaimed  rood  is  left,  either 
in  the  caverns  below  or  in  the  aerial  spaces  above,  where  a  new  adventurer  upon 
existence  can  take  unresisted  possession.  They  have  entered  into  a  solemn  compact 
with  each  other,  for  the  mutual  defence  of  their  respective  allotments.  They  have 
created  legislators,  and  judges,  and  executive  officers,  who  denounce  and  inflict 
penalities  even  to  the  taking  of  life ;  and  they  have  organized  armed  bands  to  repel 
aggression  upon  their  claims.  Indeed,  so  grasping  and  rapacious  have  mankind 
been,  in  this  particular,  that  they  have  taken  more  than  they  could  use,  more  than 
they  could  perambulate  and  survey,  more  than  they  could  see  from  the  top  of  the 
mast-head,  or  from  the  highest  peak  of  the  mountain.  There  was  some  limit  to 
their  physical  power  of  taking  possession,  but  none  to  the  exorbitancy  of  their  de- 
sires. Like  robbers,  who  divide  their  spoils  before  they  know  whether  they  shall 
find  a  victim,  men  have  claimed  a  continent  while  still  doubtful  of  its  existence, 
and  spread  out  their  title  from  ocean  to  ocean,  before  their  most  adventurous  pio- 
neers had  ever  seen  a  shore  of  the  realms  they  coveted.  The  whole  planet,  then, 
having  been  appropriated, —  there  being  no  waste  or  open  lands,  from  which  the 
new  generations  may  be  Supplied  as  they  come  into  existence, — have  not  those  gen- 
erations the  strongest  conceivable  claim  upon  the  present  occupants  for  that' which 
is  indispensable  to  their  well  being  ?  They  have  more  than  a  preemptive,  they  have 
a  possessory  right  to  some  portion  of  the  issues  and  profits  of  that  general  domain, 
all  of  which  has  been  thus  taken  up  and  appropriated.  A  denial  of  this  right  by  the 
present  possessors,  is  a  breach  of  trust, — a  fraudulent  misuse  of  power  given,  and 
of  confidence  implied.  On  mere  principles  of  political  economy,  it  is  folly ;  on  the 
broader  principles  of  duty  and  morality,  it  is  embezzlement.     *    *    *    . 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  CHILDREN  UPON  THEIR  PRECEDING  GENERATION. 

If  the  previous  argument  began  with  sound  premises^and  has  been  logically  con- 
ducted, then  it  has  established  this  position, — that  a  vast  portion  of  the  present 
wealth  of  the  world  either  consists  in,  or  has  been  immediately  derived  from,  those 
great  natural  substances  and  powers  of  the  earth  which  were  bestowed  by  the  Crea- 
tor alike  on  all  mankind;  or  from  the  discoveries,  inventions,  labors,  and  improve- 
ments of  our  ancestors,  which  were  alike  designed  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  their 
descendants.  The  question  now  arises,  at  what  time  is  this  wealth  to  be  ti-ansf  erred 
from  a  preceding  to  a  succeeding  generation  ?  At  what  point  are  the  latter  to  take 
possession  of  it,  or  to  derive  benefit  from  it,  or  at  what  time  are  the  former  to  sur- 
render it  in  their  behalf  ?  Is  each  generation,  and  each  individual  of  an  existing  gen- 
eration, to  hold  fast  to  his  possessions  until  death  relaxes  his  grasp?  or  is  something 
of  the  right  to  be  acknowledged,  and  something  of  the  benefit  to  be  yielded,  before- 
hand? It  seems  too  obvious  for  argument,  that  the  latter  is  the  only  alternative.  If 
the  in-coming  generation  have  no  rights  until  the  out-goiag  generation  have  actually 
retired,  then  is  every  individual  that  enters  the  world  Uable  to  perish  on  the  day  he  ° 
is  born.  According  to  the  very  constitution  of  tilings,  each  individual  must  obtain 
sustenance  and  succor,  as  soon  as  his  eyes  open  in  quest  of  hght,  or  his  lungs  gasp  for 
the  first  breath  of  air.  His  wants  can  not  be  delayed  until  he  himself  can  supply 
them.  If  the  demands  of  his  nature  are  ever  to  be  answered,  they  must  be  answered 
years  before  he  can  make  any  personal  provision  for  them,  eitlier  by  the  performance 
of  any  labor,  or  by  any  exploits  of  skill.  The  infant  must  be  fed  before  he  can  eai-n 
his  bread;  he  must  be  clothed  before  he  can  prepare  garments;  he  must  be  protected 
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from  the  elements  before  he  can  erect  a  dwelling;  and  it  is  just  as  clear  that  he  anust 
be  instructed  before  he  can  engage  or  reward  a  tutor.  A  course  contrary  to  this, 
would  be  the  destruction  of  the  young,  that  we  might  rob  them  of  their  rightful  in- 
heritance. Carried  to  its  extreme,  it  would  be  the  act  of  Herod,  seeking,  in  a  gen- 
eral massacre,  the  life  of  one  who  was  supposed  to  endanger  his  power.  Here,  then, 
the  claims  of  the  succeeding  generation,  not  only  upon  the  affection  and  the  care, 
but  upon  the  property,  of  the  preceding  one,  attach.  God  having  given  to  the  second 
generation  as  full  and  complete  a  right  to  the  incomes  and  profite  of  the  world  as  he 
has  given  to  the  first,  and  to  the  third  generation  as  full  and  complete  a  right  as  he 
has  given  to  the  second,  and  so  on  while  the  world  stands, — it  necessarily  follows 
that  children  must  come  into  a  partial  and  qualified  possession  of  these  rights,  by 
the  paramount  law  of  nature,  as  soon  as  they  are  born.  No  human  enactment  can 
abohsh  or  countervail  this  paramount  and  supreme  law;  and  aU  those  positive  and 
often  arbitrary  enactments  of  the  civil  code,  by  which,  for  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dustry and  frugality,  the  possessor  of  property  is  permitted  to  control  it  for  a  limited 
period  after  liis  decease,  must  be  construed  and  executed  in  subservience  to  this  sov- 
ereign and  irrepealable  ordinance  of  nature. 

Nor  is  this  transfer  always",  or  even  generally,  to  be  made  in  hind ;  but  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  recipient.  The  recognition  of  this  principle  is  Universal.  *  * 
*  .  A  child  "has  interests  far  higher  than  those  of  mere  physical  existence.  Better 
that  the  wants  of  the  natural  life  should  be  disregarded  than  that  the  higher  inter- 
ests of  the  character  should  be  neglected.  If  the  child  has  any  claim  to  bread  to 
keep  him  from  perishing,  he  has  a  far  higher  claim  to  knowledge  to  preserve  hinl 
from  error  and  its  fearful  retinue  of  calamities.  If  a  child  has  any  claim  to  shelter 
to  protect  him  from  the  destroying  elements,  he  has  a  far  higher  claim  to  be  rescued 
from  the  infamy  and  perdition  of  vice  and  crime.     *    *    »    . 

THE  child's  claim  TO  EDUCATION    PARAMOUNT. 

As  the  right  of  sustenance  is  of  equal  date  with  birth ,  so  the  right  to  intellectual  and 
moral  training  begins  at  least  as  early  as  when  children  are  ordjnarily  sent  to  school. 
At  that  time,  then,  by  the  irrepealable  law  of  nature,  every  child  succeeds  to  so  much 
more  of  the  property  of  the  community  as  is  necessai-y  for  his  education.  He  is  to  re- 
ceive this,  not  in  the  form  of  lands  or  of  gold  and  silver,  but  in  the  f oi'm  of  knowledge 
and  a  training  to  good  habits.  This  is  one  of  the  steps  in  thfe  transfer  of  property 
from  a  present  to  a  succeeding  generation.  Human  sagacity  may  be  at  famt  in  fix- 
ing the  amoimt  of  property  to  be  transferred,  or  the  time  when  the  transfer  should 
be  made,  to  a  dollar  or  to  an  hopr,  but  certainly,  in  a  repubhcan  government,  the 
obligation  of  the  predecessors,  and  the  right  of  the  successors,  extend  to  and  embrace 
the  means  of  such  an  amount  of  education  as  will  prepare  each  individual  to  perform 
all  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  him  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  It  may  go  further 
than  this  point;  certainly,  it  cannot  fall  short  of  it. 

Under  our  political  organization,  the  places  and  the  processes  where  this  transfer 
is  to  be  provided  for,  and  its  amount  determined,  are  the  district  school  meeting,  the 
town  meeting,  legislative  halls,  and  conventions  for  establishing  or  revising  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  state.  If  it  be  not  done  there,  society  is  false  to  its  high  trusts; 
and  any  community,  whether  national  or  state,  that  ventures  to  organize  a  govern- 
ment, or  to  administer  a  government  already  organized,  without  making  provision 
for  the  free  education  of  all  its  children,  dares  the  certain  vengeance  of  Heaven; 
and,  in  the  squaUd  forms  of  poverty  and  destitution,  in  the  scourges  of  violence  and 
misrale,  in  the  heart-destroying  corruptions  of  licentiousness  and  debauchery,  and 
in  political  profligacy  and  legalized  perfidy, — in  aU  the  blended  and  mutually  aggra- 
vated crimes  of  civilization  and  of  barbarism,  wiU  be  sure  to  feel  the  terrible  retri- 
butions of  its  delinquency.    *    *    *    . 

He  then  sums  up  the  principles  on  which  the  grand  system  of 
popular  education  must  rest.  Principles  on  which  the  system  of  a 
continent,  or  of  the  world,  can  be  securely  hased.  Principles  as  uni- 
versal as  Man,  as  enduring  as  Time. 

THE  BASIS  or  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  three  following  propositions,  then,  describe  the  broad  and  everduring  founda- 
tion on  which  the  Common -School  system  of  Massachusetts  reposes: — 

The  successive  generations  of  men-,  taken  collectively,  constitute  one  great  com- 
monwealth.     - 

The  property  of  this  commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the  education  of  all  its  youth, 
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up  to  such  a  point  as  will  save  them  from  poverty  and  vice,  and  prepare  tliem  for 
the  adequate  performance  of  their  social  and  civil  duties. 

The  successive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees,  bound  to  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  their  trust,  by  the  most  sacred  obligations;  and  embezzlement  and  pillage 
from  children  and  descendants  have  not  less  of  criminality,  and  have  more  of  mean- 
ness than  the  same  offences  when  perpetrated  against  contemporaries. 

Recognizing  these  eternal  principles  of  natural  ethics,  the  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts,— the  fundamental  law  of  the  State,—  after  declaring,  (among  other  thmgs,) 
in  the  preamble  to  the  first  section  of  the  fifth  chapter,  that  "  the  encouragement 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  all  good  literature,  tends  to'the  honor  of  Grod,  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other  United 
States  of  America,"  proceeds,  in  the  second  section  of  the  sarnie  chapter,  to  set 
forth  the  duties  of  all  future  legislators  and  magistrates,  in  the  following  noble  and 
impressive  language : — 

"Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally  among  the  body 
of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  right  and  liberties;  and 
as  these  depend  on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this  Common- 
wealth, to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of 
them,  especially  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Public  Schools,  and  Grammar  Schools 
in  the  towns;  to  encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions,  rewards  and 
immunities,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades, 
manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country;  to  countenance  and  inculcate 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevolence,  ;public  and  private  charity, 
industry  and  frugality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings;  sincerity^  good 
humor,  and  all  social  affections,  and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people."  (See 
also  Eev.  St.,  ch.  33,  sec.  7.) 

The  account  of  the  legal  enactments  in  regard  to  public  instruc- 
tion, with  an  exposition  of  their  hearing,  which  follows,  fills  more 
than  a  hundred  pages.  This  is  followed  hy  a  concise  statement  of 
what  the  State  does  "to  make  industry  the  antidote  of  poverty,  and 
to  counterwork  the  progress  of  vice  and  crime  hy  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  the  culture  of  virtuous  principles." 

A  statement  of  the  provision  made  by  the  State  for  the  care  of  the 
sick,  for  the  education  of  the  afflicted  in  asylums,  and  for  public 
education,  follows.  After  the  recital  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Mann  shows 
how  it  has  been  possible  for  a  State,  although  confined  within  such 
narrow  domains  and  so  limited  in  natural  resources,  to  accomplish 
such  an  educational  work  and  to  undertake  such  splendid  charities. 

WHAT  MASSACHUSETTS  SPENDS  FOR  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  AND  BENEVOLENCE. 

For  public,  free  education  alone,  including  the  direct  outlay  of  money,  and  the 
interest  on  capital  invested,  Massachusetts  expends,  annually,  more  than  a  million  of 
dollars.     *    *    *   .  .  . 

Whence  come  her  means  to  give,  with  each  returning  year,  more  than  a  million 
of  dollars  to  public  education;  more  than  another  milUon  to  reUgion;  and  more 
than  a  third  to  ameliorate  and  succor  the  afflicted  and  the  ignorant  at  home,  and  to 
bless,  in  distant  lands,  those  who  sit  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death?  How  does 
she  support  her  poor,  maintain  her  public  ways  and  contribute  such  vast  sums  for 
purposes  of  internal  improvement,  besides  maintaining  her  immense  commercial 
transactions  with  eveiy  zone  in  the  world? 

Has  she  a  vast  domain?  Her  whole  territory  would  not  make  a  court-yard  of 
respectable  dimensions  to  stand  in  front  of  many  of  the  States  and  Territoriesbelong- 
ing  to  the  Union. 

Does  she  draw  revenues  from  conquered  provinces  or  subjugated  realms?  She 
conquers  nothing,  she  subdues  nothing,  save  the  great  elemental  forces  of  nature, 
which  God  gives  freely,  whenever  and  wherever  they  are  asked  for  in  the  language 
of  genius  and  science;  and  in  i-egard  to  which  no  profusion  or  prodigaUty  to  one  can 
diminish  the  bounty  always  ready  for  others. 

Does  she  live  by  the  toil  of  a  race  of  serfs  and  vassals  whom  she  holds  in  pei-sonal 
and  hereditary  bondage, — by  one  comprehensive  and  soveign  act  of  violence  seizmg 
upon  both  body  and  soul  at  once,  and  superseding  the  thousand  acts  of  plunder 
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which  make  up  the  life  of  a  common  robber  ?  Every  man  who  treads  her  sacred 
soil  is  free  ;  all  are  free  alike ;  and  within  her  borders,  for  any  purpose  connected 
with  human  slavery,  iron  will  not  be  welded  into  a  fetter. 

Whence  then,  I  again  ask,  comes  her  wealth?— I  do  not  mean  the  gorgeous 
wealth  which  is  displayed  in  the  voluptuous  and  too  often  enervating  residences  of 
the  affluent,  but  that  golden  mean  of  iwoperty, —  such  as  Agur  asked  for  in  his  per- 
fect prayer, — which  carries  blessings  in  its  train  to  thousands  of  householders ;  which 
spreads  solid  comfort  and  comjDetence  through  the  dwellings  of  the  land ;  which 
furnishes  the  means  of  instruction,  of  social  pleasures  and  refinement,  to  the  citi- 
zens at  large ;  which  saves  from  the  cruel  sufferings  and  the  more  cruel  temptations 
of  penury.  The  families,  scattered  over  her  hills  and  along  her  valleys,  have  not 
merely  a  shelter  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons,  but  the  sanctuary  of  a  home. 
Not  only  food,  but  books,  are  spread  upon  their  tables.  Her  commonest  houses  have 
the  means  of  hospitality ;  they  have  appliances  for  sickness,  and  resources  laid  up 
-against  accident  and  the  infirmities  of  age.  Whether  in  her  niral  districts  or  her 
populous  towns,  a  wandering,  native-born  beggar  is  a  prodigy,  and  the  twelve  mill- 
ions of  dollars  deposited  in"  her  Savings'  Institiztions  do  not  more  loudly  proclaim 
the  frugality  and  providence  of  the.  past,  than  they  foretell  the  competence  and 
enjoyments  of  the  future. 

EDUCATION  THE  SOURCE  OF  WEALTH. 

One  copious,  exliaustless  fountain  supplies  all  this  abundance.  '■  It  is  education, — 
the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  education  of  the  people.  Having  no  other 
mines  to  work,  Massachusetts  has  mined  into  the  human  intellect,  and,  from  its  . 
limitless  resoui'ces,  she  has  won  more  sustaining  and  enduring  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness than  if  she  had  been  founded  on  a  stratification  of  sUver  and  gold,  reaching 
deeper  down  than  geology  has  yet  penetrated.  .     Mingling  skill  and  in- 

telligence with  the  daily  occupations  of  life,  she  has  made  labor  honorable ;  and,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  idleness  is  disgraceful.  Knowledge  has  been  the  ambition 
of  her  sons,  and  she  has  reverenced  and  venerated  the  purity  and  chastity  of  her 
matrons  and  her  daughters.  .     He  who  studies  tlie  present  or  the  historic 

character  of  Massachusetts  will  see, —  and  he  who  studies  it  most  prof  oundly  will 
see  most  clearly, —  that  whatever  of  abundance,  of  intelligence,  or  of  integrity, 
whatever  of  character  at  home  or  of  renown  abroad  she  may  possess, — all  has  been 
evolved  from  the  enlightened,  and  at  least  partially  Christianized  mind,  not  of  a 
few,  but  of  the  great  masses  of  her  people.  They  are  not  the  result  of  outward 
riches  or  art  brought  around  it,  or  laminated  over  it,  but  of  an  awakened  inward 
force,  working  energetically  outwards,  and  fashioning  the  most  intractable  circum- 
stances to  the  dominion  of  its  own  desires  and  resolves ;  and  this  force  has  been 
awakened  and  its  unspent  energies  replenished,  more  than  from  all  things  else,  by 
her  Common  Schools. 

THE  WORTH  OF  INDUSTRIAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

*  *  *  .  But  were  there  any  statistics  to  show  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the 
thrifty  and  gainful  habits  of  the  people  at  large; — the  greater  pi-oductiveness  of  the 
educated  than  of  the  brutified  laborer;  the  increased  power  of  the  intelligent  hand 
and  the  broad  survey  and  deep  intuition  of  the  intelligent  eye; —  could  we  see  a  leger 
account  of  the  profits  which  come  from  forethought,  order,  and  system,  as  they  pre- 
side over  all  our  farms,  in  aU  our  workshops,  and  emphatically  in  aU  the  labors  of  our 
households, —  we  should  then  know  how  rapidly  their  gathered  units  swell  into 
millions  upon  millions.  The  skill  that  strikes  the  nail's  head,  instead  of  the  fin- 
ger's end;  the  care  that  mends  a  fence  and  saves  a  cornfield,  that  drives  a  horse- 
shoe nail  and  secures  both  rider  and  horse,  that  extinguishes  a  light  and  saves  a 
house;  the  prudence  that  cuts  the  coat  according  to  the  cloth,  that  lays  by  something 
for  a  rainy  day,  and  that  postpones  marriage  until  reasonably  sure  of  a  liveUhood ; 
the  forethought  that  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  reaches  it  by  the  direct 
route  of  an  hour  instead  of  the  circuitous  gropings  of  a  day;  the  exact  remembrance 
impressed  upon  childhood  to  do  the  errand  as  it  was  bidden;  and,  more  than  all,  the 
economy  of  virtue  over  vice;  of  restrained  over  pampered  desires; —  these  things  are 
not  set  down  in  the  works  on  Political  Economy;  -but  they  have  far  more  to  do  with 
the  Wealth  of  Nations  than  any  laws  which  aim  to  regulate  the  balance  of  trade,  or 
any  speculations  on  capital  and  labor,  or  any  of  the  great  achievements  of  art.  That 
v^st  variety  of  ways  in  which  an  intelligent  people  surpass  a  stupid  one,  and  an  ex- 
emplary people  an  immoral  one,  has  infinitely  more  to  do  with  the  well-being  of  a 
natioUj  than  soil,  or  climate,  or  even  than  government  itself,  excepting  so  far  as  gov- 
ernment may  prove  to  be J;be.mtron  of  inteUigencej,nd  virtue. 
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From  her  earliest  colonial  history,  the  policy  of  Massachusetts  has  beeri  to  develop 
the  minds  of  all  her  people,  and  to  imbue  them  with  the  principles  of  duty.  To  do.. 
this  work  most  effectually,  she  has  begun  it  with  the  young.  If  she  would  contmue 
to  mount  higher  and  higher  towards  the  summit  of  prosperity,  she  must  contmue 
the  means  by  which  her  present  elevation  has  been  gained.  In  doing  this,  she^wdl 
not  only  exercise  the  noblest  prerogative  of  government,  but  will  cooperate  with  the 
Almighty  ih  one  of  his  sublimest  works. 

A,fter  these  eloquent  statements  by  Mr.  Mann,  it  will  be  not  with- 
out interest  in  this  connection,  to  lis"ten  to  another  loving  son  of  the 
State;  who,  long  ago,  told  in  his  spirited  verses  the  secret  of  the 
strength  of  Massachusetts.  I  refer  to  the  lines  by  Whittier,  in 
which  the  characteristic  conditions  and  the  lofty  ideals  of  the  State 
are  so  tersely  given,  in  the  poem  entitled: 

CUE  STATE. 

The  South-land  boasts  its  teeming  cane, 
The  urairied  West  its  heavy  grain, 
Andsunsets'  radiant  gates  unfold 
.     On  rising  marts  and  sands  of  gold  ! 

Rough,  bleak,  and  hard,  our  little  State, 
Is  scant  of  soil,  of  limits  strait; 
Her  yellow  sands  are  sands  alone. 
Her  only  mines  are  ice  and  stone! 

Fromi  Autumn  frost  to  April  rain. 
Too  long  her  winter  woods  complain; 
Eroinbudding  flower  to  falling  leaf. 
Her  sunimer  time  is  all  too  brief. 

Yet,  on  her  rocks,  and  on  her  sands. 
And  wintry  hills,  the  school  house  stands, — 
And  what  her  rugged  soU.  denies. 
The  harvest  of  the  mind  supphes. 

The  riches  of  the  Commonwealth 

Are  free,  strong  minds,  and  hearts  of  health; 

And  more  to  her  than  gold  or  grain 

The  cunning  hand  and  cultured  brain. 

For  well  she  keeps  her  ancient  stock, 
The  stubborn  strength  of  Pilgrim  Rock; 
AndstiU  maintains,  with  milder  laws. 
And  clearer  light,  the  good  old  cause  ! 

Nor  heeds  the  sceptic's  puny  hands 

While  near  her  school  the  church  spire  stands; 

Nor  fears  the  blinded  bigot's  rule, 

While  near  her  church  spire  stands  the  school. 

John  Gkeenleaf  Whittier. 

In  proof  that  these  estimates  of  the  poverty  of  natural  resources, 
and  of  the  incalculable  value  to  the  community  of  the  general  prev- 
alence of  education  among  the  people  of  New  England,  are  neither 
overdrawn,  or  only  held  by  the  sons  of  Massachusetts,  the  following 
quotations  seem  pertinent. 

These  striking  confirmatory  sentences,  given  below,  are  taken  from 
a  leading  article  in  a  recent  number  of  The  London  Times,  (Janu- 
ary 14,  1888),  in  which  the  writer  comments  on  a  notable  series  of 
descriptive  letters  which,  begun  the  previous  September,  are  brought 
to  a  close  in  that  issue.  These  interesting  and  admirable  letters  were 
written  by  a,special  correspondent  during  a  tour  in  the  "  States";— 
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for  the  most  part  through,  the  Atlantic  States,  from  Plymouth  Eock 
'  to  Mount  Vernon;  though  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  were  also  visited. 
The  testimony  borne  in  this  article  to  the  high  character  of  the 
common  people  of  New  England, — those  "nameless  corner  stones  of 
American  Independence,"  to  whom,  many  years  ago,  the  great  Hun- 
garian exile,  speaking  in  the  shadow  of  the  monument  on  Bunker  Hill, 
so  eloquently  paid  homage, —  and  the  full  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  New  England  was  the  rude  nurse,  who,  with  scanty  means,  bred 
for  generations  a  stalwart  race  of  intelligent,  industrious  and  forceful 
men;  is  of  interest  and  value,  in  evidence  that  to-day  the  judgment  of 
the  world  confirms  that  of  the  native  writers  just  quoted.  In  illus- 
trating his  proposition  that  it  is  in  New  England,  that  the  springs 
and  sources  of  the  after  development  of  the  American  people  are  pri- 
marily to  be  sought,  this  editorial  writer  points  out  that  tne  various 
early  settlements  by  the  English  colonists  in  Massachusetts  possessed 
and  perpetuated  individual  characteristics;  Boston  and  Salem,  for 
instance,  though  very  near  each  other,  being  then  anore  unlike  than 
the  cities  of  Boston  and  Chicago  are  to-day,  though  the  latter  are  a 
thousand  miles  apart.  After  reference  to  the  wonderful  growth  and 
varied  development  of  the  United  States,  to  a  realization  of  which, 
the  English  people  seem  at  last  to  have  awakened,  he  says: 

The  clue  to  the  making  of  th&United  States  is  to  be  sought  not  so  much. at  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  or  Chicago,  as  in  the  little  New  England  towns,  with  their  Puritan 
chapels  and  their  elm  arcaded  streets.  They  would  go  but  a  little  way  towards  solv- 
ing the  problem  if  they  were,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  all  of  the  self  same  texture. 
The  miracle  of  the  indefatigable  and  inexhaustible  elasticity  of  the  American  char- 
acter would  then  remain  still  unexplained.  An  observer  need  but  travel  up  and 
down  New  England,  and  examine  for  himself,  as  our  Correspondent  has  travelled 
and  examined;  he  wiU  discover  a  perfect  magazine  of  distinct  powers,  tendencies, 
and  ambitions,  out  of  which  for  generations  America  has  drawn  the  engines  for  ap- 
propriating and  realizing  the  mine  of  wealth  reserved  by  nature  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  New  England  has  contributed  its  full  share  to  the  pro- 
fession of  politics.  The  list  contains  many  distinguished  names  besides  that  of  Dan- 
iel Webster,  whom  our  correspondent  extols,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration.  In 
other  and  less  tumultuous  departments  of  intelligence  New  England  has  been  ever 
in  the  front  of  national  progress.  In  literature,  law,  theology  and  science  it  repre- 
sents America  to  the  world.  Yet  the  New  Englanders  who  have  achieved  acknowl- 
edged renown,  the  Emersons,  Longfellows,  Hawthornes,  Bancrofts,  Websters, 
Lowells,  Prescotts,  Motleys,  have  done  less  for  the  nation  than  the  rank  and  file  of 
their  countrymen,  unrecorded  and  unknown. 

The  hungry  soil  to  which  tlie  Mayflower  brought  its  pilgrims  is  abetter  mother  of 
keen  brave  men  than  caterer  to  their  material  wants. 

Massachusetts  and  the  sister  (New  England)  States  have  been  a  perpetual  nursery 
whence  the  Continent  has  supplied  itself  with  pioneers  of  industry  and  agriculture. 
Whatever  the  diversity  of  treatment  the  infinite  variety  of  American  circumstances 
reqliired,  the  exact  instrument  demanded  has  always  been  found  ready  in  the  arse- 
nal of  New  England  shrewdness,  stubbornness  and  mother  wit. 

In  some  respects  the  "Twelfth  and  Last  Annual  Report,"*  is  the 
most  notable  in  the  series.  In  this  Eeport  Mr.  Mann,  after  a  most 
'interesting  review  of  the  labors  and  duties  undertaken  by  himself 
as  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  during  the'twelve  years 

that  had  elapsed  since  when,  in  1837,  the  Board  was  first  organized, 

thus  giving  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  with  its  suggestive  history 
of  the  improvement  and  development  of  the  common  schools  of  the 


*"  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  together  with  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Eeport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  Boston:  Dutton  and  Wentworth 
State  Printers,  No.  37,  Congress  Street.    1849.    Pp.  155  &  Lx."  ' 
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State,  and  also  ar^sum^of  the  legislation  relating  to  them, — proceeds 
to  an  extended  discussion  of  the  principles -underlying  this  education. 
He  discusses  once  more  the  question  of  the  free  education  of  the  child- 
ren by  the  State  in  all  its  varied  relations.  Eead  in  the  light  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  forty  years,  his  utterances  seem,  indeed,  to  have  had 
' '  something  of  a  prophetic  strain. "  His  arguments  apply  to  the  situa- 
tion of  to-day,  even  more  forcibly  than  to  the  conditions  existing  when 
they  were  uttered;  for  the  evils  he  then  foresaw  as  possible,  are  upon 
us.  His  illustrations  of  the  need  for  Massachusetts  to  make  up  by 
the  superior  education  of  her  citizens,  for  her  diminishing  relative  - 
importance  in  the  country;  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States,  are  certainly  not  less  striking,  now 
that  a. total  of  sixty  millions  is  conceded,  than, when  that  total  stood 
for  but  one-third  of  these  millions. 

While,  as  was  peculiarly  fitting,  he  draws  his  illustrations  from  the 
state  of  things  existing  in  Massachusetts  and  makes  his  direct  ap- 
peals to  the  citizens  of  that  little  State;  still,  his  arguments  are  so 
based  on  enduring  and  universal  principles  that  they  are  as  appli- 
cable to-day  in  each  and  every  State  of  the  Union,  as  they  were  then 
to  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts. 

No  more  unanswerable  reply  can  be  made  to  the  sophistries  ad- 
vanced by  the  socialists  and  anarchists  of  to-day,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  these  pages.  He  shows  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  is  not  a  con- 
stant quantity  ;  therefore,  it  can  not  be  equally  or  equitably  divided. 
On  the  other  hand  he  demonstrates  that  education  is  a  creator  of 
wealth,  so  that,  by  educating  its  citizens,  a  country  vastly  increases 
its  power  of  production;  he  illustrates  this  by  most  original  and  in- 
genious suggestions.  While  property  can  not  be  divided  up  equally 
among  all  citizens;  the  opportunities  for  education, —  which  shall 
give  to  every  child  inpreased  capa,city  for  the  production  and,  there- 
fore, for  the  acquisition  of  property,-^  can  be  equally  divided.  Every 
child  can  be  fed  with  knowledge  at  the  public  school.  This  by  no 
means  implies,  as  some  opponents  of  free  common  schools  errone- 
ously assert,  that  Horace  Mann  thought  that  all  children  had  equal 
mental  capacity;  still  less,  that  he  sought  by  means  of  these  common 
schools  to  make  men  all  of  uniform  pattern.  Far  from  it !  His 
claim  is  simply  that,  as  all  citizens  have  eqxial  rights  before  the  pub- 
lic courts  of  law;  so,  on  the  like  grounds  of  equal  and  exact  justice, 
he  would  have  all  children  offered  equal  opportunities  in  free  public 
schools.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Mann  must  have  equally  advocated  in- 
dustrial and  technical  training,  had  these  latest  phases  of  educational 
evolution  been  foreseen  in  his  day;  for  the  whole  trend  of  his  argu- 
ment in  reference  to  the  material  advantages  of  education,  goes  to 
justify  such  direction  of  educational  forces. 

His  discussion  of  these  topics  fills  over  a  hundred  pages.  In  select- 
ing from  this  rich  storehouse  the  difficulty  is,  not  what  to  admit,  but 
what  to  exclude. 

The  opening  pages  of  this  report,  are  transparent  to  the  character 
and  motives  of  this  remarkable  man,  whose  deep  religious  nature 
and  whose  devotion  to  the  duties  he  had  undertaken,  are  in  them 
clearly  manifest.  The  educational  situation  throughout  the  State, 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  so  plainly 
and  succinctly  stated,  that  these  pages  have  a  permanent  historical 
value;  while  all  the  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary,  are  illumined 
and  emphasized  by  this  autobiographical  statement  of  the  conditions 
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under  -whicli  Ms  labors  were  begun  and  continued.  It  is  here  seen 
that  Mr.  Mann,  and  his  firm  supporters,  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  began  and  carried  through  a  remarkable  educa- 
tional revolution  and  reformation,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  to  be 
measured  in  part  by  the  obstacles  that  were  to  be  overcome. 

The  modern  free  school  systems  of  the  several  States  of  the  United 
States  date  from  this  era.  The  changes,  now  for  the  past  few  years, 
so  earnestly  urged,  by  the  advocates  of  Industrial  Education,  to  keep, 
as  they  claim,  these  schools  in  step  with  the  progress  of  the  race; 
beginning,  as  they  did,  with  the  Boston  movement  for  Industrial  Art 
Drawing  in  1870,  are  urged,  as  logically  in  line  with  the  innovations 
first  introduced  by  Horace  Mann. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  moderate  statements  by  Mr.  Mann,  that 
the  work  then  undertaken  was  no  easy  task;  every  advance  was  made 
in  the  face  of  public  indifference  if  not  of  active  opposition. 

The  following  passages,  from  the  "twelfth  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education,"  are  given  as  showing  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  Board  with  the  aims  and  efforts  of  the  Secretary. 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  op  Education. 

The  Board  of  Education,  in  presenting  to  the  Legislature  their  Twelfth  Annual 
Report,  are  happy  in  heing  able  to  speak  of  the  contmued  prosperity  of  the  schools 
of  this  Commonwealth,  and  of  the  continued  interest  manifested,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  in  the  cause  of  universal  education.  This  is,  emphatically,  one  of  the  great 
interests  of  the  State;  and,  so  long  as  the  successive  generations  that  spring  up  here 
are  moral  and  intelligent,  so  long  we  are  sure  our  prosperity  will  continue.  *  *  *  . 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  the  SecretSiry  of  the  Board,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  place  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  vacated  by  the  death 
of  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams.  It  was  with  deep  regret  we  received  his  resigna- 
tion in  May  last.  Not  being  prepared,  at  that  time,  to  appoint  a  successor,  he  was 
requested  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  until  the  annual  meeting,  and  prepare 
the  report,  which  accompanies  this  of  the  Board. 

We  need  not  say,  that  Mr.  Mann  has  faithfully  performed  the  duties  of  the  office 
he.has  held,  for  twelve  years,  and  thoroughly  aa-oused  the  people  of  this  Common- 
wealth to  the  importance  of  Common  School  education.  He  has  devoted  himself 
to  this  great  work  with  a  noble,  self-denying  zeal,  and  has  enstamped  his  name  so 
deeply  on  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  that  it  will  never  be  effaced.  It  has 
been  his  lot,  in  common  with  all  others  ardently  devoted  to  plans  for  promoting 
human  welfare,  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  some,  and  to  encounter  op- 
position; but  this  Board  feel  assured,  that  he  has  honestly  labored  to  raise  the 
standard  of  intellectual  and  moral  education,  uninfluenced  by  any  sinister  motive. 
In  parting  with  one,  who  has  performed  a  good  service  for  the  State,  we  deem  it 
a  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  duty,  to  bear  this,  our  public  testimony,  to  the  fideUty  and 
good  faith  with  which  he  has  performed  the  duties  of  his  office. 

*  *  *  In  conclusion,  we  should  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  to  some  statements  appended  to  the  Secretary's  Report,  respect- 
ing the  onerous  duties  of  that  office,  and  the  difficulties  attending  the  performance 
of  them.  We  would  also  invite  the  attention  of  the  people  generally  to  a  considera- 
tion of  what  has  been  done  the  last  twelve  years,  and  "to  the  position  of  Massachu- 
setts in  this  great  Confederacy  of  States,  and  the  importance  of  giving  to  all  the 
children  a  thorough  and  moral  education. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Boston,  Nov.  34th,  1848. 

Geo.  N.  Briqgs, 
John  Reed, 
H.  Humphrey, 
S.  C.  Phillips, 
H.  B.  Hooker, 
Thos.  Kinnicutt, 
Emekson  Davis, 
John  A.  Bolles, 
Geo.  B.  Emerson. 
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The  Eeport  of  the  Secretary  follows: 

To  the  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen: — Having  unconditionally  declined  a  reelection  to  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary, this  win  be  my  Twelfth  and  last  Annual  Eeport.    *    *    *    . 

It  is  with  emotions,  "  mournful  yet  pleasing  to  the  soul,"  that  I  take  a  retrospect 
of  the  twelve  years,  which  are  now  drawing  to  a  close.  This  jjortion  of  time  is  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  life  of  a  man.  Of  the  life  of  a  child, —  of  that  educa- 
tional and  formative  period,  which  goes  so  far  towards  determining  what  the  man 
shall  be, —  it  is  the  prmcipijil  part.  It  covers  the  entire  period  between  the  age  of 
four  and  that  of  sixteen  years, — that  period  during  which  the  children  of  the  State 
are  considered  as  properly  "  due  to  the  school."  It  measures,  therefore,  the  life  of 
a  generation  of  school-going  children.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the  children  in 
Massachusetts,  who,  in  the  year  1837,  were  entering  the  school  for  the  first  time, 
are  now  about  leaving  it,  or  have  already  left  it,  for  the  last.     *    *    *    . 

Who  that  has  had  any  agency  in  determining  issues  so  momentous,  can  look  back 
upon  his  past  course,  without  the  most  solemn  questionings,  whether  all  has  been 
done  that  could  have  been  done,  to  guide  the  devious  footsteps  of  these  youth  in 
the  paths  of  worldly  rectitude  and  honor,  and  towards  the  goal  of  a  happy  immor- 
tality! Who  that  contrasts  his  own  best  exertions,  with  the  magnitude  a.nd  pre- 
ciousness  of  the  interests  confided  to  his  care,  will  not  bend  low  in  humiliation,  and 
supplicate  the  Father  of  Mercies  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  creature's  work, 
from  the  exhaustless  fullness  of  the  Creator! 

From  the  Board  of  Education,  between  whom  and  myself,  for  so  long  a  period, 
such  intimate  and  confidential  relations  have  subsisted,  I  cannot  part  without  an  ex- 
pression of  grateful  remembrance.  The  measure  of  courtesy  and  kindness,  which 
they,  as  a  body,  have  extended  towards  me,  iu  our  official  relations,  has  been  what 
I  could  desu-e,  rather  than  demand.  But  this  is  one  of  the  least  important  of  all 
the'  consequences  that  have  attended,  or  might  have  attended,  our  relations.  I  feel 
that  had  it  not  been  for  their  confidence  in  me,  and  support  of  me,  during,  some  of 
the  years  of  doubt  and  struggle,  through  which  I  have  passed,  this  educational  en- 
terprise would  have  proved  a  failure  in  my  hands;  and  thus,  niy  name,  in  one  of 
the  noblest  of  all  human  undertakings,  would  have  .been  connected  with  the  dis- 
honor of  a  defeat,  or  with  the  ridicule  that  pursues  a  visionary  schemer.  A  brief 
explanation  will  make  this  apparent. 

THE  SITUATION  WHEN  MR.   MAUN  WAS  FIKST  MADE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD. 

When  the  duties  of  the  Secretaryship  were  first  assumed,  two  courses  lay  open 
before  me.  The  one  was,  to  treat  the  people  of  the  Stale  and  the  school  system  of 
the  State,  as  "having  already  attained;' — to  praise  teachers  f or  skiU  in.  an  art, 
which  they  had  possessed  no  opportunity  to  acquire,  and  school  committees  for 
vigilance  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  obnoxious  duties,  for  which  public  opin- 
ion awarded  no  honor,  and  the  law  no  compensation, — not  even  a  reimbiu^ement 
of  necessary  expenses;— to  applaud  towns  for  the  "munificence"  of  those  appro- 
priations which  just  kept  the  breath  of  life  in  the  schools  though  sometimes  failing 
to  do  even  this;  and  to  challenge  honor  and  fame  in  behalf  of  school  districts,  for 
the  elegance  and  completeness  of  their  schoolhouse  architecture,  and  their  school 
furniture; — or,  in  one  word,  with  luUing  flatteries  "to  deepen  the  slumbers  of  an 
already  sleeping  community; — when,  had  they  been  roused  by  a  peal  corresponding 
to  the  depth  of  their  lethargy  and  the  imminence  of  their  peril,  an  angel's  voice 
must  have  sounded  the  trumpet. 

Facts  incontrovertibly  sho\y ,  that,  for  a  series  of  years  previous  to  1837,  the  school 
system  of  Massachusetts  had  been  running  down.  Schoolhouses  had  been  growing 
old,  whUe  new  ones  were  rarely  erected.  School  districts  were  divided,  so  that 
each  part  was  obliged  to  support  its  schools  on  the  moiety  of  a  fund,  the  whole  of 
which  was  a  scanty  allowance.  It  was  found  that  children  could  be  profitably  em- 
ployed in  many  kinds  of  labor, —  in  factories,  in  the  shoe-making  business,  and  in 
other  mechanical  employments;,  and  this  swelled  the  enormous  amount  of  non- 
attendance  and  irregularity.  The  multiplicity  of  different  books  in  the  same  school 
embarrassed  all  kinds  of  instruction.  The  business  of  school-keeping  fell  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  youth  and  inexperience;  so  that,  in  rare  instances  only,  did 
the  maturity  of  years  preside  over  the  indiscretions  of  the  young.  Not  only  pa, 
but  the  average  time  during  which  teachers  continued  in  the  business  of  school- 
keeping,  was  shortened;  so  that  the  children  suffered  under  the  perpetual  renewals 
and  unskilfulness  of  first  experiments.  The  final  dissolution,  in  1833,  of  territo- 
rial parishes,  loosened,  and  often  wholly  severed,  those  bonds  by  which  clergymen 
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had  before  considered  themselves  attached  to  the  schools,  and  obligated  to  superin- 
tend them,  as  a  part  of  their  parochial  duty.  To  crown  the  whole,  and  to  aggra- 
vate the  deterioration  which  it  proved  to  exist,  the  privato  school  system  was  rap- 
idly absorbing  the  funds,  patronizing  the  talent,  and  withdrawing  the  sympathy, 
which  belonged  to  the  PubUo  Schools.  All  these  things  were  undeniably  true,  and 
yet  the  Secretary,  in  reporting  upon  our  school  system  from  year  to  year,  might 
nave  concealed  or  palliated  these  -steps  of  declension  and  prognostics  of  ultimate 
ruin;  he  might  have  conspicuously  set  forth  whatever  remained  of  hope  or  of 
promise,  and  the  general  indifference  of  the  pubUc  would  have  made  the  imposture 
easy. 

THE  COURSE  PURSUED  BY  THE  NEW  SECRETARY. 

.  The  other  course  led  in  a  du-ection  diametrically  opposite.  It  counselled  an  en- 
ergetic and  comprehensive  system  of  Popular  Education,  good  enough  for  the  rich- 
est, open  to  the  poorest;  —  such  a  system  as  should  not  only  be  worthy  of  the  past 
fame  of  Massachusetts,  but  creative  of  future  prosperity  and  renown.  The  intelli- 
gence of  the  State  was  to  be  invoked  to  justify  such  a  system,  and  its.hberality  to 
support  it.  Improvements  were  to  be  sought  for,  whether  to  be  found  at  home  or 
abroad;  and  to  be  adopted  with  equal  alacrity,  whether  coming  from  proud  Jerusa- 
lem or  from  despised  Nazareth.  The  incompetency  of  teachers  was  to  be  exposed 
in  a  spirit  of  justice,  tempered  with  kindness;  —  for,  that  union  of  justice  and  kind- 
ness which  leads  a  man  to  abandon  his  eri-or,  or  supply  his  shortcomings,  is  the  love- 
liest form  of  mercy.  Committees  were  to  be  informed  and  stimulated,  that  they 
might  both  know  and  discharge  their  duty.  Money,  for  the  more  liberal  payment 
of  teachers,  was  to  be  won  from  the  pockets  of  the  wealthy  by  persuasion,  or  ex-  • 
acted  by  law.  By  appeals  to  duty,  to  decency,  and  to  parental  love;  by  rebuke  or 
by  ridicule;  by  any  means  not  absolutely  criminal;  all  that  class  of  wretched,  pain- 
inflicting,  disease-creating  structm-es,  called  schoolhouses,  was  to  be  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  State;  —  a  work,  which,  could  it  have  been  consummated  at  once,  would 
not  have  left  a  hundred  schoolhouses  standing  in  the  Commonwealth. 

THE  ALTERNATIVi;. 

The  former  of  these  courses  would,  for  a  time,  have  been  ignobly  popular.  The 
latter  was  imminently  perilous.  But  duty  left  no  option.  The  onfy  way  to  end 
prosperously,  was  to  begin  righteously.  It  was,  however,  easy  to  be  foreseen,  that 
vigorous  reformatory  measures  would  arouse  opposition.  The  penurious  would  re- 
sist taxation.  The  self-satisfled  would  disdain  improvement.  The  slumbering 
would  beat  away  the  disturbers  of  their  repose.  The  lovers  of  caste  would  repel 
the  companionship  of  their  social  inferiors.  All  nialecohtents  would  unite  to  com- 
mend the  old  as  time-hallowed  and  safe,  and  to~  condemn  the  new  as  Utopian  and 
dangerous. 

TIME    AN    ESSENTIAL  CONDITION  TO  THE  SUCCESS    OP   EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENTS. 

Now,  in  the  conflict  between  the  Party  of  Progress  and  the  Party  of  Retrogres- 
sion or  Stand-stUl,  it  is  self-evident,  that,  if  the  Chinese  doctrine  of  conservatism 
should  prevail,  the  advocates  of  the  new  measures  would  be  foreclosed,  mid-way  in 
their  experiment.  Time,  an  element  indispensable  to  success,  would  be  refused 
them;  and  thus,  a  failure,  resulting  solely  from  a  want  of  opportunity  to  complete 
the  trial,  would  have  been  attributed  to  the  folly  of  the  contrivers.  It  was  at  this 
crisis,  that  the  support  of  the  Board  was  of  unspeakable  value  to  me.  Had  I  been 
discarded,  at  that  critical  juncture,  I  should  have  felt  it  as  an  injustice;  because  the 
odium  and  dishonor  of  a  failure  would  have  fallen  upon  those  preHminary  meas- 
ures, which,  if  time  had  been  allowed  for  their  competition,  wouldat  least  have  had 
a  chance  to  vindicate  their  author. 

Detailed  statements  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  schools  follow 
these  being  completed,  Mr.  Mann  considers  and  treats  at  length  the 
several  topics  relating  to  the  whole  subject  of  public  free' education. 
It  is  due  to  his  foresight  and  breadth  of  view  that  his  arguments 
and  conclusions  are  as  important  to  the  educators  and  legislatures 
of  to-day  as  they  were  to  his  contemporaries. 

ART— vol-  ^ 35 
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The  Capacities  of  Our  Present  School  System  to  Improve  the  Pecuniary 
Condition,  and  to  Elevate  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Character,  or 
THE  Commonwealth. 

;  Massachusetts  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  State,  by  herself,  or  as  a  member  of  a 
inighty  and  yet  increasing  confederacy  of  States.  In  the  former  capacity,  she  has 
great  and  abiding  interests,  which  are  mainly  dependent  upon  her  own  domestic  or 
internal  policy.  In  the  latter  relation,  her  fate  depends  upon  the  will  of  her  partners 
in  the  association.  Hence,  although  in  regard  to  all  nations,  the  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  is  the  officer  of  first  importance  in  the  State,  yet,  in  regard  to  our  own 
Commonwealth,  the  Home  Department  has  decided  precedence. 

diminishing  relative  ratio  op  population  and  of  comparative  size. 

As  an  individual  State,  the  geographical  extent  of  Massachusetts,  and  her  civil 
and  social  interests,  will  remain  the  same;  but  when  compared,  or  rather  contrasted, 
with  the  vast  domain,  and  the  magnificent  and  overshadowing  interests  of  the  whole 
Union,  she  is,  and  from  year  to  year  must  be,  growing,  relatively  less  and  less,  and 
less.  At  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution,  she  was  one  of  thirteen  States.  Now,  she  is 
one  of  thirty.  Even  so  late  as  1790,  when  the  first  cens\is  of  the  United  States  was 
taken,  there  were  but  three  States  whose  population  exceeded  hers.  Deducting 
slaves,  of  w^hom  she  had  none,  there  were  but  two.  Her  population,  at  that  time, 
amounted  to  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  population  of  the  whole  Union.  It  is  now 
much  below  one-twentieth.  At  the  time,  too,  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, the  area  of  Massachusetts  bore  some  assignible  and  palpable  proportion 
to  that  of  the  whole  United  States.  The  Mississippi  was  then  the  western  boundary 
of  the  nation.  Now,  our  domain  not  only  extends  to  the  Pacific,  but  stretches 
through  almost  seventeen  degrees  of  latitude  upon  that  ocean.  Florida  then  lay 
between  us  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  the  gates  of  the  Mississippi  River  being 
liable  at  any  time  to  be  closed  against  the  Western  States,  their  omy  unobstructed 
egress  to  the  Atlantic  was  through  eastern  ports.  Now,  the  Gulf  is  our  southern 
boundary;  and  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  with  their  more  than  sixteen  thou- 
sand miles  of  waters  navigable  by  steam,  afford  a  channel  capacious  enough  to  drain 
the  west  of  its  vast  productions,  and  then,  with  the  refluent  tide  of  commerce,  to 
supply  their  demands  for  foreign  merchandize.  Territorially  considered,  the  loss 
of  Cape  Cod,  or  of  the  few  acres  that  compose  the  Islands  of  Nantucket  and  the 
Vineyard)  would  be  greater  to  Massachusetts  than  the  loss  of  Massachusetts  would 
be  to  the  Union.  Our  native  and  beloved  State,  indeed,  seems  contracting  and 
dwindhng  away  so  fast  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  its  more  careful  perambulation,  to 
see  if  some  clandestine  and  rapacious  neighbor  has  not  incurred  the  curse  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  by  removing  our  land-marks  inward  and  Inward.  It  is  only  by  taking 
Massachusetts  as  a  unit,  and  comparing  her  area  with  that  of  other  States  in  the 
Union,  that  we  can  realize  how  narrow  and  diminutive  she  is  becoming.  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  could  each  be  divided  into  five  States,  and  each  of  the  ten  would  be  larger 
than  our  own.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  would  each  make  considerably  more  than  six  States, — 
or  the  whole  of  them  more  than  forty-two  States, — of  the  size  of  Massachusetts. 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  "Wisconsin,  Georgia,  and  Arkansas,  are  each  equal  in  ter- 
ritory to  seven  such  States  as  ours, —  amounting  to  another  group  of  forty-two. 
Virginia  and  Florida  are  each  equal  to  more  than  eight ;  Missouri  is  equal  to  nine, 
and  Texas  alone,  according  to  the  boundaries  now  claimed  by  her,  would  make 
forty-four  such  States.  Taking  an  official  estimate  of  the  area  of  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  the  portion  lately  acquired  from  Mexico,  it  is  divisible  into  tliree  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  such  States  as  Massachusetts.  The  territory  ceded  by  the  treaty 
with  Mexico,  which  was  ratified  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  May  last,  exclusive  of  what 
is  claimed  by  Texas,  would  make  more  than  seventy-two  States  of  equal  dimensions. 
Hence  it  is  plain  that  Massachusetts,  territorially  considered,  constitutes,  not  exceed- 
,  mg  m  round  numbers,  one  four  hundred  and  forty-eighth  part  of  the  Union  to 
-^vhich  she  belongs ;  or  fay  less  tl^an  thg  proportion  which  »  single  degree  bears  ^o 
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the  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees  of  a  circle.    The  bull's  hide  mentioned  in  Vir- 
gil's epic,  would  nearly  enclose  her.* 

LACK  OF  MINERAL  WEALTH  AND  OP  NATURAL  ADVANTAGES. 

In  other  elements  of  national  greatness,^—  in  mineral  resources,  in  productiveness 
of  soil,  and  in  natural  facilities  for  internal  intercourse, —  she  falls  far  below  even  this 
insignificant  fraction.  She  has  not  an  inland  bay;  not  a  navigable  river;  no  gold  is 
scattered  among  her  sands;  granite  is  her  best  mineral,  and  ice  the  only  pearl  to  be 
found  in  her  waters. 

*  Table  exhibiting  the  areas  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  in  square  miles  and  acres : 


Free  States. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Yorlt 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Ulinois 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

Total 


Square 
miles. 


36,000 

8,030 

8,000 

7,250 

1,301 

4,750 

46,00  I 

6,851 

47,000 

39,964 

33,809 

65,405 

56,343 

50,914 

53,934 


454,340 


Acres. 


32,400,000 

6,189,200 

5,120,000 

4,640,000 

768,000 

3,040,001 

29,440,000 

4,384,640 

30,080,000 

25,576,960 

21,637,760 

35,459,300 

35,995,520 

32,584,960 

34,511,360 


390,777,600 


Slave  States. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Alabama 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Texas,  (if  bounded  by  Bio 

Grande,) 

District  of  Columbia 

Total 


Square 
miles. 


2,120 
11,000 
61,352 
45,500 
28,(00 
58,000 
37,680 
44,000 
46,431 
47, 147 
50,722 
67,380 
52, 198 


1,630 
50 


Acres. 


1,366,800 
7,040,000 
39,265,280 
29,120,000 
17,920,000 
37,120,000 
24,115,200 
28,160,000 
^,715,840 
30,174,080 
32,462,080 
43,123,300 
33,406,730 
37,931,530 

308,332,800 
32,000 


699,275,580 


Territory  north  and  west  of  ihe  Mississippi  River  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


Description. 

Miles. 

Acres. 

Bounded  north  by  49°  north  latitude;  east,  by  Mississippi  Biver;  south,  by 
the  State  of  Iowa  and  Platte  River,  and  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains 

Indian  Territory,  situated  west  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  and  south  of  Platte 
River ■. 

Old  North  West  Territory,  balaace  remaining  east  of  Mississippi  River,  and 

723,248 

248,851 

22,336 
341,463 

462,878,730 

159,364,640 

14,295,040 
218,536,320 

1,335,898 

854,974,730 

California 

448,691 
77,387 

38?,  162, 240 
49,527,680 

Total .* 

526,078 

336,689,920 

GRAND  AGGREGATE., 


Total  in  Free  States 

454,310 
936,368 

290,777,600 
599,275,580 

Total  in  Slave  States 

Total  in  States 

1,390,708 

1,335,898 

526,078 

890,053,120 
854,974,720 
336,689,920 

Total,  old  territory    

Total,  new  territory 

Total 

3.262,684 

2,081,717,760 

Length  of  the  Atlantic  Coasts 

To  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  River 

1,450 

450 

,1,200 

From  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  Biver  to  Cape  of  Florida 

Gulf  Coast  to  mouth  of  the  Sabine  River 

Total 

3,100 

, 

Those  States  where  the  public  lands  are  situated,  are  generally  exclusive  of  takes,  ponds,  &c. 
The  turritories  include  .such  waters  as  are  interior. 
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DIMINISHING  RATIO  OP  POPULATION  AND  CONSEQUENTLY  OF  VOTES. 

So  far,  too,  as  poUtical  power,  founded  on  numbers,  is  concerned,  Massachusetts 
is  shrinking  hardly  less  rapidly  than  in  the  relative  compass  of  her  ooraers.  "ut  or 
two  hundi-ed  and  thirty  representatives  in  the  national  Congress,  she  has  but  ten ,  ana 
the  next  census,  now  so  soon  to  be  taken,  wiU  seriously  reduce  this  meagre  propor- 
tion. In  the  first  Congress,  she  had  eight  out  of  sixty-five;  or  one  m  eight,  (ana  a 
fraction,)  instead  of  one  in  twenty-three,  as  at  present,  with  waning  prospects  tor 
the  future,  In  the  presidential  election  of  the  current  year,  she  gives  but  twelve  out 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety  votes.  In  choosing  electors,  therefore,  m  declaring  war 
and  in  making  peace,  and  in  all  the  mighty  interests,  poUtical  and  moral,  tnai  ae- 
pend  upon  war  and  peace;  in  the  deep  pecuniary  stake  which  every  coromerciai  ana 
manufacturing  people  have  in  questions  of  foreign  commerce  and  domestac  cuiTcncy , 
and  in  all  civil,  military,  and  diplomatic  appomtments,  which  require  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate,  Massachusetts  is  at  the  mercy  of  her  sisters;  andil  those  sisters 
become  imperious  and  aggressive,  as  some  of  them  give  significant  tokens  ot  becom- 
ing, she  must  succumb  and  suffer,  like  the  abused  Cordelia  amid  the  haughty  ^jon- 
erus  and  Regans  of  the  family.  .  .     ,      -^v     4. 4.1, 

This  pictui-e  is  no  fancy-sketch.  It  is  drawn  from  the  original,  withojit  tne  exag- 
geration of  a  color  or  a  Une.  We  are  confronted  by  these  stem  realities,  these  in- 
controvertible facts;  and  no  illusions  of  a  poetic  temperament,  no  complacent  ret- 
rospection over  periods  of  past  renown,  can  avert  "or  delay  our  impending  tate. 
Like  the  fooUsh  bird  which  supposes  it  can  avoid  danger  by  hidmg  its  head  trom 
its  pursuer,  we  mav  hide  our  eves  and  avert  our  thoughts  from  aU  contemplation 
of  the  fortrnes  that  await  us,  but  those  fortunes  will  nevertheless  overtake  us,  with 
a  speed  that  we  cannot  escape  from,  and  a  resistlessness  that  we  cannot  overcome. 

HOW,  THEN,  MAY    MASSACHUSETTS  RETAIN  HER  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE? 

What,  then,  shall  save  our  native  and  beloved  State  from  vanishing  quite  away;  — 
"from  being  unknown  in  -the  counsels. of  the  nation,  and  lost  to  the-history  of  the 
world?  In  our  domestic  legislation,  and  in  all  our  social  relationships,  what  policy 
shall  prevail,  and  by  what  ^irit  shall  we  be  animated,  in  order  to  avert  so  deplo-' 
rable  a  fate  ?  Has  not  every  patriot,  every  worthy  son  of  a  Pilgrim  sire,  an  answer 
at  hand  ?  If  Massachusetts  can  no  longer  challenge  respect  on  account  of  her  num- 
bers, she  must  challenge  it  on  account  of  her  charaxiter.  If  she  is  no  longer  visible 
by  her  magnitude,  she  must  become  so  by  her  light.  She  must  be  like  Hesper, 
"  fairest  of  all  the  train  of  night,"  and  compensate  for  the  diminutiveness  of  her 
size  by  the  intenseness  of  her  brilHancy. 

Let  us  reflect,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  Massachusetts  has  an  absolute,  as  well 
as  a  relative,  existence.  She  exists  for  her  present  people  and  for  their  posterity, 
as  well  as  for  the  Union  at  large.  Though  relatively  declining,  when  compared 
with  the  whole  country,  yet  there  is  an  actual  and  constant  iacrease  in  her  num- 
bers. Within  her  narrow  borders,  she  wiU  soon  have  a  million  of  people;  and  what 
finite  power  can  adequately  comprehend  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  hopes  and  fears, 
the  honor  or  shame,  of  a  million  of  human  beings  belonging  to  the  same  genera- 
tion; or  sum  up  the  fearful  aggregate  of  happiness  or  misery  for  themselves  and 
their  descendants. 

INFLUENCE  NOT  MEASURED  ONLY  BY  EXTENT  OF  TERRITORY  OR  OF  POPULATION. 

Let  us  thank  Heaven,  too,  that  there  are  other  standards  of  greatness  'besides 
vastness  of  territory;  and  other  forms  of  wealth  besides  mineral  deposits  or  agri- 
■  cultural  exuberance.  Though  every  liill  were  a  Potosi,  though  every  valley,  like 
that  of  the  NUe,  were  rank  with  fatness,  yet  might  a  nation  be  poor  in  the  most 
desperate  sense;  —  benighted  in  the  darkness  of  barbarisni,  and  judgment-stricken 
of  Heaven  for  its  sins.  A  State  has  local  boundaries  which  it  cannot  rightfully 
transcend;  but  the  realm  of  intelligence,  the  sphere  of  charity,  the  moral  domain 
in  which  the  soul  can  expand  and  expatiate,  are  illimitable, —  vast  and  boundless 
as  the  omnipresence  of  the  Being  that  created  them.  Worldly  treasure  is  of  tliat 
nature  that  rust  may  cormpt,  or  the  moth  destroy,  or  thieves  steal;  but,  even  upon 
the  earth,  there  are  mental  treasures  which  are  unapproachable  by  fraud,  impreg- 
nable to  violence,  and  whose  value  does  not  perish,  but  is  redoubled  with  the  using. 

.       THE  GREATNESS  OF  STATES   NOT  MEASURED  BY  MILES  OR  NUMBERS. 

A  State,  then,  is  not  necessarily  fated  to  insignificance  because  its  dimensions  are 
narrow,  nor  doomed  to  obscurity  and  powerlessness  because  its  numbers  are  few. 
Athens  was  small;  yet,  low  as  were  her  moral  aims,  she  lighted  up  the  whole  earth 
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as  a  lamp  lights  up  a  temple.  Judea  was  small;  but  her  prophets  and  her  teachers 
were,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  guides  of  the  world.  The  narrow  strip  of  half- 
cultivable  land,  that  lies  between  her  eastern  and  western  boundaries,  is  not  Massa- 
chusetts; but  her  noble  and  incorruptible  men,  her  jpure  and  exalted  women,  the 
children  in  all  her  schools,  whose  daily  lessons  are  the  preludes  and  rehearsals  of 
the  great  duties  of  life,  and  the  prophecies  of  future  eminence^—  THESE  ARE  THE 
State  ! 

education    the    potent    means    of   developing  and    dieperentiating   the 

capacities  of  men. 

Under  the  Providence  of  God,  our  means  of  education  are  the  grand  machinery 
by  which  the  "raw  material"  of  hvunan  nature  can  be  worked  up  into  inventors 
and  discoverers,  into  skilled  ai-tisans  and  scientific  farmers,  into  scholars  and  ju- 
rists, into  the  foimders  of  benevolent  institutions,  and  the  great  expounders  of  ethical 
and  theological  science.  By  means  of  early  education,  those  embryos  of  talent  rnay 
be  quickened,  which  wiU  solve  the  difficiilt  jjroblems  of  political  and  economical 
law;  and  by  them,  too,  the  genius  may  be  kindled  which  will  blaze  forth  in  the 
Poets  of  Humanity.  Our  schools,  far  more  than  they  have  done,  may  supply  the 
Presidents  and  Professors  of  Colleges,  and  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction, 
all  over  the  land;  and  send,  not  only  into  our  sister  States,  but  across  the  Atlantic, 
the  men  of  practical  science,  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  great  works  of 
art.  Here,  too,  may  those  judicial  powers  be  developed  and  invigorated,  which 
will  make  legal  principles  so  clear  and  convincing  as  to  prevent  appeals  to  force; 
and,  should  the  clouds  of  war  ever  lower  over  our  country,  some  hero  may  be 
found, —  the  nursling  of  our  schools,  and  ready  to  become  the  leader  of  our  armies, — 
that  best  of  all  heroes,  who  will  secure  the  glories  of  a  peace,  unstained  by  the-  mag- 
nificent murders  of  the  battle-field. 

PRESENT  ACTION  DETERMINES  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  fortunes  of  a  State  depend  upon  antecedent  causes,  working  with  greater  or 
less  energy,"  through  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  time.  By  virtue  of  this  universal 
law,  the  future  condition  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  wUl  be  modified,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  determined,  by  the  force  of  causes  now  put  in  operation.  Enlight- 
ened reason  discerns  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect;  it  measures  the 
eflacienoy  of  causes;  and  thus,  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  able  to  adopt  and  adapt  means 
to  the  accomplishment  of  designed  ends.  ~  Feeble  and  erring,  as  is  the  reason  of 
man,  yet,  in  this  attribute,  far  more  nearly  than  in  any  other,  does  he  preserve  the 
Divine  image  in  which  he  wsis  originally  formed.  Supposing  matter  to  have  been 
first  created  by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  a  substantial  and  beautiful  analogy  may 
be  traced  between  the  methods  pursued  by  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  in  the  f  or- 
rdation  of  the  works  of  their  hands.  When  the  fulness  of  tinae  for  creating  the 
Parent  of  the  human  race  had  arrived,  we  must  suppose  the  idea  or  archetype  of  a 
Man  to  have  existed  in  the  Divine  Mind,  as  really  as  "the  dust  of  the  earth"  from 
which  he  was  to  be  forrned  existed  in  His  hand-  and  that,  in  obedience  to  the  Sov- 
ereign Volition,  all  the  elements  of  which  Man  is  composed, —  the  oxygen,  the  hy- 
drogen, the  nitrogen,  the  carbon,  and  aU  the  rest, —  were  brought  together,  and 
were  arranged  into  his  hundreds  of  bones  and  of  muscles,  his  thousands  of  blood- 
vessels, and  his  millions  of  nerves;  —  in  fine,  into  his  Umbs  and  into  the  manifold 
apparatus  of  his  senses;  into  that  wonderful  organ,  the  heart;  and,  if  anything  can 

■  surpass  the  heart  as  a  miracle  of  creative  power,  into  that  still  more  wonderful  or- 
gan, the  brain;  —  we  must  suppose,  I  say,  that  the  elements  for  the  formation  of 
this  work  vrere  assigned,  each  to  its  appropriate  place,  until  God  saw  the  noble  and 

majestic  stnicture  of  the  human  form  before  him,  perfect  in  all  its  parts. 

MAN  MUST  CONCEIVE  THE  IDEAL  BEFORE  HE  CAN  CREATE  THE  ACTUAL. 

At  a  vast  distance,  but  still  in  humble  imitation  of  the  Divine  processes,  does  man 
proceed  for  the  completion  of  every  work  of  his  hands.  The  Architect,  for  instance, 
through  the  medivim  of  his  senses,  acquires  a  knowledge  of  all  the  various  proper- 
ties of  all  the  substances  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  an  edifice.  By  his 
reason,  he  discovers  the  special  uses  and  capabilities  of  all  the  materials  to  be  em- 
ployed. Then,  in  the  soEtude  of  his  closet,  or  in  the  darkness  of  midnight,  he  re- 
vives, in  his  mind,  the  images  of  all  the  substances  and  ingredients  necessary  to  his 
work;  he  measures  and  arranges,  and  combines  the  ideas  of  them;  he  applies  to 
them  the  architectural  ^^^^[^^^^mF<J!f^^T^ff^  strength,  until,  at  last,  the 
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grand  conception  of  the  ediflce,—  whetlier  sacred  temple  or  human  dwelling,— rises 
in  his  mind,  complete  from  foundation  to  turret.  He  brings  toiietlier  and  adpists 
the  ideas  of  thirds,  just  as  an  omnipotent  arm  ivould  bring  together  and  adjxm  the 
ponderous  things  themselves.  After  this,  he  orders  the  materials  to  be  coUectea 
from  their  respective  localities,—  it  may  be  from  different  quarters  of  the  globe,— 
the  wood  from  the  forest,  the  marble  from  the  quarry,  the  iron  from  the  mine,  the 
bricks  from  the  clay-pit,  the  glass,  the  furniture,  the  tapestry,  and  so  forth,  each 
from  its  place,  until  that  ideal  image,  which  had  before  risen  up  in  the  silent  re- 
cesses of  his  muid,  now  stands  forth  in  full  and  majestic  proportions,  embodied  in 
visible  and  enduring  substance,  and  supplying,  for  centuries  to  come,  a  fit  place  for 
the  dwelling  of  man,  or  for  the  worship  of  God.  So,  when  the  Garden  of  Eden  was 
planted,  and  when  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  use,  was 
made  to  grow  out  of  thfe  ground,  we  must  suppose  that  the  Creator,  proceeding 
upon  the  perfect  ideas  already  in  His  mind,  mingled  together,  in  due  proportion, 
those  few  chemical  elements,  which,  in  their  various  combinations,  make  vp  the 
almost  infinite  varieties  of  the  vegetable  world,  until  all  of  nourishment,  and  per- 
fume, and  beauty,  which  enters  into  our  imagination  of  Paradise,  clustered,  and 
glowed,  and  bloomed  around,  and  filled  the  air  with  its  sweets.  In  like  manner, 
the  gardener,  who  wishes  to  bring  together,  within  a  narrow  compass,  specirnens  of 
the  various  plants  and  flowers,  that  grow  between  the  equator  and  the  arctic,  first 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  whatever  he  would  cultivate;  he  classifies  them,  and  ar- 
ranges all  the  classes  in  his  mind,  according  to  their  respective  natures;  he  encloses 
and  prepares  his  grounds;  and  then  he  gathers  together  seed,  and  plant,  and  vine, 
indigenous  and  exotic;  —  on  some  he  pours  a  double  portion  of  the  sun;  some  he  re- 
moves into  the  shade;  others  he  buries  in  darkness  to  imitate  the  growth  of  caverns; 
and  others  stiU,  he  surrounds  with  ice,  to  reproduce  the  dwarfish  vegetation  of  the 
frigid  zone;  for  some,  he  prepares  a  SOU  dry  as  an  Arabian  desert,  and,  for  others,  he 
makes  an  artificial  pool;  —  until  that  which,  at  first,  was  only  a  bodiless  creation  of 
fancy  in  the  mind  of  the  designer,  becomes  a  utility  and  an  embeUisliment,  sustain- 
ing the  life,  and  ministering  to  the  luxury  of  men. 

THE  STATESMEN  AND  THE    LAW-MAKERS    RESPONSIBLE    FOR  THE  DESTINIES  OP  THE 

STATE. 

Now,  it  is  the  especial  province  and  function  of  the  statesman  and  the  law  giver , —  of 
all  those,  indeed,  whose  influence  moulds  or  modifies  public  opinion, — to,study  out 
the  eternal  principles  which  conduce  to  the  strength,  wisdom,  and  righteousness  of 
a  community;  —  to  search  for  these  principles  as  for  hidden  riches;  to  strive  for  them, 
as  one  would  strive  for  his  life;  —  and  then  to  form  public  institutions  in  accordance 
with  them.  And  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  a  statesman,  he  is  not  worthy  to  be 
a  law  giver  or  leader  among  men,'  who,  either  through  the  weakness  of  his  head,  or 
the  selfishness  of  his  heart,  is  incapable  of  marshalling,  in  his  mind,  the  great  ideas 
of  knowledge,  justice,  temperance,  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God, —  on  which 
foundation  alone,  the  structure  of  human  welfare  can  be  erected; —  who  is  not  capable 
of  organizing  these  ideas  into  a  system,  and  then  of  putting  that  system  into  opera- 
tion, as  a  mechanic  does  a  machine.    This  only  is  true  statesmanship. 

The  chief  men  in  society,  whether  they  derive  their  preeminence  from  birth,  or 
wealth,  or  office,  or  superiority  in  natural  endowments,  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
institutions  they  leave  behind  them:  because  it  is  in  their  power  to  form  or  conform 
those  institutions,  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  excellence.  The  leading  spirits  of 
one  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity  had  no  higher  idea  of  female  excellence  than  that 
of  personal  beauty  and  the  attractions  of  voluptuousness;  and  hence  their  brightest 
•  and  most  boasted  female  ornament  was  a  courtezan.  The  leading  spirits  of  that 
•other  ancient  nation,  whose  perpetual  and  disgraceful  boast  it  was,  that  it  had  con- 
quered the  whole  world,  were  proud  to  ti-ace  back  their  ferocious  lineag^,  through 
patrician  and  regal  blood,  to  the  wolf  that  suckled  their  founder;  —  a  ti-adition,  whidi, 
whether  fact  or  fiction,  is  full  of  allegoric  truth.  The  f  oundei's  of  communities,  con- 
temporaneous with  our  own,  and  now  component  pails  of  this  republic,  filled  their 
veins,  at  their  birth,  with  the  cancerous  blood  of  Slavery;  which  has  now  spread  it- 
self over  and  corrupted  their  whole  organism;  and  yet  tlie  tormented  sufferer  con- 
tends for  his  disease  as  for  his  life, — fights  for  the  devil  that  rends  him;  because,  as 
he  affirms,  the  exorcism  of  the  evil  spirit  will  be  deatli  to  himself.  For  centuries,  a 
leading  feature  in  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  towards  Ireland,  was  the  utter  aboli- 
tion of  all  education  which  did  not  conform  to  the  government  standard  of  theology, 
and  was  not  administered  by  teacliers  of  its  own  choosing.  None  but  a  Protestant 
was  allowed  to  keep  a  school.  From  1709  to  1782,  any  Roman  Catholic,  who  should 
presume  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  or  assistant  to  a  schoolmaster,  or  even  a  tutor  in  a 
private  family,  was  to  be  transported;  and  if  the  party  returned,  then  he  was  to 
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be  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  to  be  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered  !  A  great 
portion  of  the  present  agony  of  starving,  diseased,  distracted  Ireland,  is  directly  ref- 
erable to  the  ignorance  which  has  resulted  from  those  imperial  interdicts  against 
knowledge.  No  other  acts  of  British  oppression  have  been  so  fatal  in  driving  sanity 
out  of  the  head,  and  kindness  out  of  the  heart,  of  that  maddened  country,  as  the 
cruel  laws  by  which  every  child  in  Ireland  was  prohibited  from  nourishing  himself 
with  a  grain  of  knowledge,  unless  he  would  swallow  with  it  a  scruple  of  theology. 
These  are  a  few  specimens  taken  from  the  great  storehouse  of  history,  showing  how 
those  who  enact  laws  and  organize  public  institutions,  pre-deterinine  the  fate  of  the 
masses.  And  are  not  all  those,  who  control  legislation  and  lead  public  opinion 
among  ourselves,  adjured,  by  these  admonitions  of  history,  as  well  as  by  the  voice  of 
conscience,  and  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  to  form  a  model  idea  of  a  healthy,  in- 
dustrious, frugal,  temperate,  wise,  Christian  Commonwealth,  and  then  to  exert  all 
their  faculties,  and  all  their  activiites,  in  turning  this  idea  into  a  living  reality  ? 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  A  MOST  EFFECTIVE  INSTRUMENT  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

Without  undervaluing  any  other  human  agency,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
the  common  school,  improved  and  energized,  as  it  can  easily  be,  may  become  the 
.most  effective  and  benignant  of  all  the  forces  of  civilization.  Two  reasons  sustain 
this  position.  In  theflrst  place,  there  is  a  universality  in  its  operation,  which  can  be 
affirmed  of  no  other  institution  whatever.  If  administered  in  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  conciliation,  all  the  rising  generation  may  be  brought  within  the  circle  of  its  re- 
formatory and  elevating  influences.  And,  in  the  second  place,  the  materials  upon 
which  it  operates  are  so  pliant  and  ductile  as  to  be  susceptible  of  assuming  a 
greater  variety  of  forms  than  any  other  earthly  work  of  the  Creator.  The  inflexibil- 
ity and  ruggedness  of  the  oak,  when  compared  with  the  lithe  sapUng  or  the  tender 
germ,  are  but  feeble  emblems  to  typify  the  docility  of  childhood,  when  contrasted  with 
the  obduracy  and  intractableness  of  man.  It  is  these  inherent  advantages  of  the  Com- 
mon School,  which,  in  our  own  State,  have  produced  results  so  striking,  from  a  sys- 
tem so  imperfect,  and  an  administration  so  feeble.  In  teaching  the  blind,  and  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  in  kindling  the  latent  spark  of  intelligence  that  lurks  in  an  idiot's 
mind,  and  in  the  more  holy  work  of  reforming  abandoned  and  outcast  children,  edu- 
cation has  proved  what  it  can  do,  by  glorious  experiments.  These  wonders,  it  has 
done  in  its  infancy,  and  with  the  lights  of  a  limited  experience ;  but,  when  its 
faculties  shall  be  fully  develolped,  when  it  shaU  be  trained  to  wield  its  mighty  ener- 
gies for  the  protection  of  society  against  the  giant  vices  which  now  invade  and 
torment  it; — against  intemperance,  avarice,  war,  slavery,  bigotry,  the  woes  of 
want  and  the  wickedness  of  waste, —  then,  there  will  not  be  a  height  to  which  these 
enemies  of  the  race  can  escape  which  it  will  not  scale,  nor  a  Titan  among  them  all 
whoni  it  will  not  slay. 

I  proceed,  then,  in  endeavcfring  to  show  how  the  true  business  of  the  school  room 
connects  itself,  and  becomes  identical,  with  the  great  interests  of  society.  The 
former  is  the  infant,  immature  state  of  those  interests ;  the  latter,  then-  developed 
adult  state.  As  "  the  child  is  father  to  the  man,"  so  may  the  training  of  the  school- 
room expand  into  the  institutions  and  fortunes  of  the  State. 

Here  follows  an  earnest  and  eloquent  plea  for  "  Physical  educa- 
tion," -whicli  is  considered  in  all  its  relations,  as  of  interest  to  the 
individual,  and  as  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  community  in 
its  bearing  on  the  sanitary  regulations  of  cities,  and  the  hygienic 
construction  of  all  buildings. 

To  this,  succeeds  the  following  treatise  on  the  relations  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  to  questions  of  political  economy;  a  treatise 
worthy  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  in  these  latter  days,  when 
these  questions  have,  for  society,  a  lurid  significance  wholly  unknown 
to  the  generation  amid  which  Mr.  Mann  was  writing. 

Based  on  the  arguments  here  adduced  from  the  results  attained  by 
the  intelligent  middle  classes  of  England,  Holland,  and  Scotland, 
what  picture  of  future  progress  could  be  called  extravagant  in  con- 
nection with  a  people  who,  as  children,  had  received,  in  addition  to 
the  former  common-school  education,  direct  training  in  the  arts  of 
industry  ? 
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"Intellectual  Education  as  a  Means  of  Removing  Poveety,  and  Secueing 

Abundance." 

Another  cardinal  object  which  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  and  all  the  in- 
fluential men  in  the  State  should  propose  to  themselves  is  the  physical  well-being 
of  all  the  people, — the  sufficiency,  comfort,  competence,  of  every  individual,  in  re- 
gard to  food,  raiment,  and  shelter.  And  these  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  hfe 
should  be  obtained  by  each  individual  for  himself,  or  by  each  family  for  themselves, 
rather  than  accepted  frorn  the  hand  of  charity,  or  extorted  by  poor-laws.  It  is  not 
aveired  that  this  most  desirable  result  can,  in  all  instances,  be  obtained ;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,. the  end  to  be  aimed  at.  Tine  statesmanship  and  true  political  econo- 
my, not  less  than  true  philanthropy,  present  this  perfect  theory  as  the  goal,  to  be 
more  and  more  closely  approximated  by  our  imperfect  practice.  The  desire  to 
achieve  such  a  result  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  unreasonable  ambition  ;  for,  though 
all  mankind  were  weU-fed,  well-clothed,  and  well-housed,  they  might  stiU  be  but 
half-civilized.  ' 

poveety  a  needless  evil  I . 

Poverty  is  apubUc  as  well  as  a  private  evil.  There  is  no  physical  law  necessitat- 
ing its  existence.  The  earth  contains  abundant  resources  for  ten  times, — doubtless 
for  twenty  times, — its  present  inhabitants.  Cold,  hunger,  and  nakedness,  are  not, 
like  death,  an  inevitable!  lot.  There  are  many  single  States  in  this  Union  which 
could  supply  an  abundance  of  edible  products  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  thirty  States 
that  compose  it.  There  are  single  States  capable  of  raising  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
cotton  to  clothe  the  whole  nation;  and  there  are  other  States  having  sufficient  facto- 
ries and  machinery  to  manufacture  it.  The  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  are  suffi- 
ciently abundant  ^  keep  every  house  in  the  land,  at  the  temperature  of  65°,  for 
centuries  to  come.  Were  there  to  be  a  competition,  on  the  one  hand  to  supply  wool 
for  every  conceivable  fabric;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  wear  out  these  fabrics  as 
fast  as  possible,  the  single  State  of  New  York  would  beat  the  whole  country.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  assignable  limit  to  the  capacities  of  the  earth  for  producing  whatever 
is  necessary  for  the  sustenance,  comfort,  and  improvement  of  the  race.  Indigence, 
therefore,  and  the  miseries  and  degradations  incident  to  iudigence,  seem  to  be  no 
part  of  the  eternal  ordinances  of  Heaven.  The  bounty  of  Grod  is  not  brought  into 
question,  or  suspicion,  by  its  existence;  for  man  who  suffers  it  might  have  avoided 
it.  Even  the  wealth  which  the  world  now  has  on 'hand  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  aU  the  rational  wants  of  every  individual  in  it.  Privations  and  sufferings 
exist,  not  from  the  smallness  of  its  sum,  but  from  the  inequahty  of  its  distribution. 
Poverty  is  set  over  against  profusion.  In  some,  all  healthy  appetite  is  cloyed  and 
sickeijed  by  repletion;  while  in  others,  the  stomach  seems  to  be  a  sui)emumeraTy 
organ  in  the  system;  or,  Hke  the  humto  eye  or  human  lungs  before  birth,  is  wait- 
ing to  be  transferred  to  some  other  region,  where  its  functions  may  come  into  use. 
One  gorgeous  palace  absorbs  aJl  the  labor  and  expense  that  might  have  made  a  thou- 
sand hovels  comfortable.  That  one  man  may  ride  in  carriages  of  oriental  luxmy, 
hundreds  of  other  men  are  turned  into  beasts  of  burden.  To  supply  a  superfluous 
wardrobe  for  the  gratification  of  one  man's  pride,  a  thousand  women  and  children 
shiver  with  cold;  and  for  every  flash  of  the  diamonds  that  royalty  wears,  there  is 
a  tear  of  distress  in^  the  poor  man's  dwelling.  Not  one  Lazarus,  but  a  hundred,  sit 
at  the  gate  of  Bives.  '  Tantalus  if  no  flotion.  The  ancient  one  might  have  been 
fabulous;  but  the  modem  ones  are  terrible  realities.  Millions  are  perishing  in  the 
midst  of  superfluities. 

THE  antagonistic  THEORIES  OP  EUROPE  AND  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  CONTRASTED. 

According  to  the  European  theory,  men  are  divided  into  classes, —  some  to  toil 
and  earn,  others  to  seize  and  enjoy.  According  to  the  Massachusetts  theory,  aU  are 
to  have  an  equal  chance  for  earning,  and  equal  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  what 
they  earn.  The  latter  tends  to  equaUty  of  condition ;  the  former  to  the  gi-ossest 
inequalities.  Tried  by  any  Christian  standard  of  morals,  or  even  by  any  of  the 
better  sort  of  heathen  standards,  can  any  one  hesitate,  for  a  moment,  in  declaring 
which  of  the  two  will  produce  the  greater  amount  of  human  welfare  ;  and  which, 
therefore,  is  the  more  conformable  to  the  Divine  will  ?  The  European  theory  is 
blind  to  what  constitutes  the  highest  glory,  as  well  as  the  highest  duty,  of  a  State. 
Its  advocates  and  admirers  are  forgetful  of  that  which  should  be  their  highest  ambi- 
tion, and  proud  of  that  which  constitutes  their  shame.  How  can  any  one,  possessed 
of  the  attributes  of  humanity,  look  with  satisfaction  upon  the  splendid  treasures. 
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the  golden  regalia,  deposited  in  the  Tower  of  London,  or  in  Windsor  Palace,  each 
"  an  India  in  itself,"  while  thousands  around  are  dying  of  starvation ;  or  have  heen 
made  criminals  by  the  combined  forces  of  temptation  and  neglect?  The  present 
condition  of  Ireland  cancels  all  the  glories  of  the  British  crown.  The  brilliant  con- 
ception which  symbolizes  the  nationality  of  Great  Britain  as  a  superb  temple,  whose 
massive  and  grand  proportions  are  upheld  and  adorned  t^  the  four  hundred  and 
thirty  Corinthian  columns  of  the  aristocracy,  is  turned  into  a  loathing  and  a  scorn, 
when  we  behold  the  five  miUions  of  paupers  that  cower  and  shiver  at  its  base.  The 
galleries  and  fountains  of  Versailles,  the  Louvre  of  Paris,  her  Notre  Dame,  and  her 
Madeleine,  though  multiplied  by  thousands  in  number  and  in  briUiancy,  would  be 
no  atonement  for  the  hundred  thousand  Parisian  ouvriers,  without  bread  and  With- 
out work.  The  galleries  of  painting  and  of  sculpture,  at  Rome,  at  Munich,  or  at 
Dresden,  which  body  forth  the  divinest  ideals  ever  executed  or  ever  conceived,  are 
but  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  and  of  all  good  men,  while  actual,  hying 
beings, —  beings  that  have  hearts  to  palpitate,  and  nerves  to  agonize,  and  affections 
to  be  crushed  or  corrupted, —  are  experimenting,  aU  around  them,  upon  the  capac- 
ities of  human  nature  for  suffering  and  for  sin.  Where  standards  hke  these  exist, 
and  are  upheld  by  council  and  by  com^,  by  fasliion  and  by  law,  Christianity  is  yet 
to  be  discovered.  At  least,  it  is  yet  to  be  appUed  in  practice  to  the  social  condition  of 
men. 

Our  ambitidn,  as  a  State,  should  trace  itself  to  a  different  origin,  and  propose  it- 
self a  different  object.  Its  flame  should  be  lighted  at  the  skies.  Its  radiance  and 
its  warmth  should  reach  the  darkest  and  the  coldest  abodes  of  men.  It  should  seek 
the  solution  of  such  problems  as  these :  To  what  extent  can  competence  displace 
pauperism  ?  How  nearly  can  we  free  ourselves  from  the  low-minded  and  the  vi- 
cious ;  not  by  their  expatriation,  but  by  their  elevation  ?  To  what  extent  can  the 
resources  and  powers  of  nature  be  converted  into  human  welfare,  the  peaceful  arts 
of  life  be  advanced,  and  the  vast  treasures  of  human  talent  and  genius  be  developed? 
How  much  of  suffering,  in  all  its  forms,  can  be  reUeved ;  or,  what  is  better  than' 
rehef,  how  much  can  be  prevented?  Cannot  the  classes  of  crimes  be  lessened,  and 
the  number  of  criminals,  in  each  class,  be  diminished?  Our  exemplars,  both  for 
pubhc  and  for  private  imitation,  should  be  the  parables  of  the  lost  sheep  and  of  the 
lost  piece  of  silver.  When  we  have  spread  competence  through  all  the  abodes  of 
poverty;  when  we  have  substituted  knowledge  for  ignorance,  in  the  minds  of  the 
whole  people;  when  we  have  reformed  the  vicious  and  reclaimed  the  criminal;  then 
may  we  invite  all  neighboring  nations  to  behold  the  spectacle,  and  say  to  them,  in 
the  conscious  elation  of  virtue,  "  Rejoice  vsdth  me,"  for  I  have  found  that  wjiich 
was  lost.  Until  that  day  shall  arrive  our  duties  will  not  be  wholly  fulfilled,  and 
our  ambition  will  have  new  honors  to  win. 

However  well  founded  or  exaggerated  the  fears  of  Mr.  Mann,  as 
expressed  in  the  following  extracts,  as  to  the  tendency  in  Massachu- 
setts to  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  a  class  of  rich  capitalists,  may 
have  been,  forty  years  ago;  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  to-day,  the  ex- 
istence all  over  the  United  States  of  classes  of  people  possessing  great 
private  fortunes,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  of  this  phenome- 
nal era  and  country.  The  dangers  inherent  to  such  social  inequali^^ 
ties  are  not  by  him  too  strongly  portrayed.  The  existence  in  this 
country  of  Russian  Nihilists  and  Chicago  Anarchists  re-echo  and  em- 
phasize his  warnings. 

Universal  education,  that  on  the  one  hand,  shall  fit  men  and  women 
to  be  skilled  and  artistic  workers,  and,  on  the  other,  shall  instruct  all 
citizens  in  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  und-erlying  princi- 
ples which  alone  make  Republics  possible,  offers  the  only  security 
for  the  continuance  of  our  form  of-  Government,  and  for  the  retention 
,  of,  at  least,  the  present  prosperity  of  Americans. 

A  prosperity  of  working  people  unequalled  elsewhere;  but  which 
is  constantly  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  often  misguided,  misdirected,  if 
not  illegal  acts  of  strikers  in  obedience  to  irresponsible  leaders,  who 
direct  strikes  in  revolt  against  the  real,  or  supposed,  injustice  of  in- 
dividual or  incorporated  capatilist  employers;  or,  by  the  enactments 
of  ignorant,  or  unscrupulous  legislators. 
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Of  the  situation  at  the  time  of  his  writing  Mr.  Mann  says: 

But  is  it  not  true,  that  Massachusetts  in  some  respects  instead  of  adhering  more 
and  more  closely  to  her  own  theory,  is  becoming  emulous  of  the  baneful  ^amples 
of  Europe  ?  The  distance  between  the  two  extremes  of  society  is  lengthening,  in- 
stead of  being  abridged.  With  every  generation,  fortunes  increase,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  some  new  privation  is  added  to  poverty,  on  the  other.  We  are  verging 
tovirards  those  extremes  of  opulence  and  of  penury,  each  of  which  unhumanizes  the 
hurnan  mind.  A  perpetual  struggle  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  without  the 
ability  to  obtain  them,  makes  men  wolfish.  Avarice,  on  the  other  hand,  sees,  in  all 
the  victims  of  misery  around  it  — not  objects  for  pity  and  succor,— but  only  crude 
materials  to  be  worked  up  into  more  money. 

Dangers  to  a  Republic  arising  prom  Large  Private  Fortunes. 

I  suppose  it  to  be  the  universal  sentiment  of  all  those  who  mingle  any  ingredi- 
ent of  benevolence  with  their  notions  on  Political  Economy,  that  vast  and  over- 
shadowing private  fortunes  are  among  the  greatest  dangers  to  which  the  happiness 
of  the  people  in  a  republic  can  be  subjected.  Such  fortunes  vcpuld  create  a  f eudal- 
izm  of  a  new  kind;  but  one  more  oppressive  and  unrelenting  than  that  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  feudal  lords  in  England,  and  on  the  continent,  never  held  their 
retainers  in  a  more  abject  condition  of  servitude,  than  the  great  majority  of  foreign 
manufacturers  and  capitalists  hold  their  operatives  and  la ferers  at  the  present  day. 
The  means  employed  are  different,  but  the  similarity  in  results  is  striking.  What 
force  did  then,  money  does  now.  The  villein  of  the  Middle  Ages  liad  no  spot  of 
earth  on  which  he  could  live,  unless  one  were  granted  to  him  by  his  lord.  The 
operative  or  laborer  of  the  present  day  has  no  employment,  and  therefore  no  bread, 
unless  the  qapitalist  will  accept  his  services.  The  vassal  had  no  shelter  but  such  as 
his  master  provided  for  him.  Not  one  in  five  thousand  of  English  operatives,  or 
farm  laborers,  is  able  to  build  or  own  even  a  hovel;  and  therefore  they  must  accept 
such  shelter  as  Capital  offers  them.  The  baron  prescribed  his  own  terms  to  his  re- 
tainers; those  terms  were  peremptory,  and  the  serf  must  submit  or  perish.  The 
British  manufacturer  or  farmer  prescribes  the  rate  of  wages  he  wiU  give  to  his 
work-people;  he  reduces  these  wages  under  whatever  pretext  he  pleases;  and  they 
too  have  no  alternative  but  submission  or  starvation.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  the 
condition  of  the  modern  dependent  is  more  f  oi-lorn  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
serf  class  in  former  times.  Some  attributes  of  the  patriarchal  relation  did  spring 
up  between  the  lord  and  his  lieges,  to  soften  the  haish  relations  subsisting  between 
them.  Hence  came,  some  oversight  of  the  condition  of  children,  some  relief  in 
sickness,  some  protection  and  support  in  the  decrepitude  of  age.  But  only  in  in- 
stances comparatively  few,  have  kindly  offices  smoothed  the  rugged  relation  be- 
tween British  Capital  and  British  Labor.  The  children  of  the  work-people  are 
abandoned  to  their  fate;  and,  notwithstanding  the  privations  they  suffer,  and  the 
dangers  they  threaten,  no  power  in  the  realm  has  yet  been  able  to  secure  them  an 
education;  and  when  the  adult  laborer  is  prostrated  by  sickness,  or  eventually  worn 
out  by  toil  and  age,  the  poor-house,  which  has  all  along  been  his  destination,  becomes 
his  destiny. 

Now  two  or  three  things  will  doubtless  be  admitted  to  be  true,  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, in  regard  to  Massachusetts.  By  its  industrial  condition,  and  its  business  opera- 
tions, it  is  exposed,  far  beyond  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  to  the  fatal  extremes 
of  over-grown  wealth  and  despei-ate  poverty.  Its  population  is  far  more  dense  than 
that  of  any  other  State.  It  is  four  or  five  times  more  dense  than  the  average  of  all 
the  other  States,  taken  together;  and  density  of  population  has  always  been  one  of 
the  proximate  causes  of  social  inequality.  According  to  population  and  territorial 
extent,  there  is  far  more  capital  in  Massachusetts, —  capital  which  is  movable,  and 
instantaneously  available,— than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union  ;  and  probably 
both  these  qualifications  respecting  population  and  territory  could  be  omitted  with- 
out endangering  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  It  has  been  recently  stated,  in  a  very- 
respectable  public  journal,  on  the  authority  of  a  writer  conversant  with  the  subject, 
that,  from  the  last  of  June,  1846,  to  the  1st  of  August,  1848,  the  amount  of  money 
invested,  by  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,"  in  manufacturing  cities,  railroads,  and 
other  improvements,"  is  "fifty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  more  than  fifty 
has  been  paid  in  and  expended."  The  dividends  to  be  received  by  citizens  of  Mas- 
sachusetts from  June,  1848,  to  April,  1849,  are  estimated,  by  the  same  writer,  at  ten 
millions,  and  the  annual  increase  of  capital  at  "little  short  of  twenty-two  mill- 
ions." If  this  be  so,  are  we  not  in  danger  of  naturalizing  and  domesticathig 
among  ourselves  those  hideous  evils  which  are  always  engendered  between  Capita! 
and  Labor,  when  all  the  capital  is  in  the  hands  of  one  class,  and  all  the  labor  is  thrown 
upon  another? 
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UNIVERSAL,  EDUCATION  THE    ONLY  SAFEGUARD. 

Now,  surely,  notliing  but  Univei-sal  Education  can  countei-work  this  tendency  to 
the  domination  of  capital  and  the  servility  of  labor.  If  one  class  possesses  all  the 
wealth  and  the  education,  while  the  residue  of  society  is  ignorant  and  poor,  it  matters 
not  by  what  name  the  relation  between  them  may  be  called ;  the  latter,  in  fact  and 
in  truth,  wiU  be  the  servile  dependants  and  subjects  of  the  former.  But  if  educa- 
tion be  equably  diffused,  it  will  draw  property  after  it,  by  the  strongest  of  all  attrac- 
tions; for  such  a  thing  never  did  happen,  and  never  can  happen,  as  that  an  inteUigent 
and  pi-actical  body  of  men  should  be  permanently  poor.  Property  and  labor,  in 
diffei-ent  classes,  are  essentially  antagonistic;  but  property  and  labor,  in  the  same 
class,  are  essentially  fraternal.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  h«,ve,  in  some  degree, 
appreciated  the  truth,  that  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  State, —  its  comfort,  its 
competence,  its  general  intelligence  and  virtue, — is  attributable  to  the  education, 
more  or  less  perfect,  which  all  its  people  have  received;  but  are  they  sensible  of  a  fact 
equally  important? — namely,  that  it  is  to  this  same  education  that  two-thirds  of  the 
people  are  indebted  for  not  being,  to-day,  the  vassals  of  as  severe  a  tyranny,  in  the 
form  of  capital,  as  the  lower  classes  of  Europe  are  bound  to  in  the  form  of  brute 
force. 

EDUCATION  A  GREAT  EQUALIZER. 

Education,  then,  beyond  all  other  devices  of  human  origin,  is  the  great  equalizer 
of  the  conditions  of  men — the  balance-wheel  of  the  social  machinery.  I  do  not 
here  mean  that  it  so  elevates  the  moral  nature  as  to  make  men  disdain  and  abhor 
the  oppression  of  theu-  feUow-men.  This  idea  pertains  to  another  of  its  attributes. 
But  I  mean  thatdt  gives  each  man  the  index>endence  and  the  means,  by  which  he 
can  resist  the  selfishness  of  other  men.  It  does  better  than  to  disarm  the  poor  of  their 
hostility  towards  the  rich ;  it  prevents  being  poor.  Agrarianism  is  the  revenge  of 
poverty  against  wealth.  The  wanton  destruction  of  the  property  of  others, —  the 
burning  of  hay-ricks  and  com-ricks,  the  demolition  of  machinery,  because  it  super- 
sedes hand-lal)or,  the  sprinkling  of  vitriol  on  rich  dresses, —  is  only  agrarianism  nm 
mad.  Education  prevents  both  the  revenge  and  the  madness.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
fellow-feeling  for  one's  class  or  caste  is  the  common  instinct  of  hearts  not  wholly 
sunk  in  selfish  regards  for  pei-son,  or  for  family.  The  spread  of  education,  by  en- 
larging the  cultivated  class  or  caste,  will  open  a  wider  area  over  which  the  social 
feelings  vpill  expand;  and,  if  this  education  should  be  universal  and  complete,  it 
would  do  more  than  all  things  else  to  obliterate  factitious  distinction  in  society. 

MISTAKEN  THEORIES  AS  TO   CAUSES  OF,  AND    REMEDIES   FOR,  POVERTY. 

The  main  ideas  set  forth  in  the  creeds  of  some  political  reformers,  or  revolution- 
izers,  is,  that  some  people  are  poor  becatise  others  are  rich.  This  idea  supposes  a 
fixed  amount  of  property  in  the  community,  which,  by  fraud  or  force,  or  arbitrary 
law,  is  unequally  divided  among  men;  and  the  problem  presented  for  solution  is, 
how  to  transfer  a  portion  of  this  property  from  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  too 
much,  to  those  who  feel  and  know  tliat  they  have  too  little.  At  this  point,  both 
their  theory  and  their  expectation  of  reform  stop.  But  the  beneficent  power  of  edu- 
cation would  not  be  exhausted,  even  though  it  should  peaceably  abolish  all  the  mis- 
eries that  spring  from  the  coexistence,  side  by  side,  of  enormous  wealth  and  squalid 
want.    It  has  a  higher.function. 

EDUCATION  CREA'TES  WEALTH, —  IS  POTENTIAL  WEALTH. 

Beyond  the  power  of  diffusing  old  wealth,  it  has  the  prerogative  of  creating  new. 
It  is  a  thousand  times  more  lucrative  than  fraud;  and  adds  a  thousand  fold  more  to 
a  natioiTs  resources  than  the  most  successful  conquests.  Elnaves  and  robbers  can 
obtain  only  what  was  before  possessed  by  others.  But,education  creates  or  develops 
new  treasures, — treasures  not  before  possessed  or  dreamed  of  by  any  one. 

Had  mankind  been  endowed  vsdth  only  the  instincts  and  faculties  of  the  brute 
creation,  there  are  hundreds  of  the  irrational  tribes,  to  which  they  would  have  been 
inferior,  and  of  which  they  would  have  been  the  prey.  Did  they,  with  other  ani- 
mals, roam  a  common  forest,  how  many  of  their  fellow-tenants  of  the  wood  would 
overcome  them  by  sui)erior  force,  or  outstrip  them  by  greater  fleetness,  or  circum- 
vent them  by  a  sharper  cunning !  There  are  but  few  of  the  irrational  tribes  whose 
bodies  are  not  better  provided  with  the  means  of  defence  or  attack  than  is  the  body 
of  a  man.  Thg  claws  and  canine  teeth  of  the  lion,  and  of  the  whole  tiger  family, 
the  beak  and  talons  of  the  eagle  and  the  vulture,  the  speed  of  the  deer,  and  of 
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other  timid  races,  are  means  of  assault  or  of  escape  far  superior  to  any  we  possess; 
and  all  the  power  wliich  we  have,  like  so  many  of  the  reptile  and  insect  classes,  of 
secreting  a  deadly  venom,  either  for  protection  or  for  aggression,  has  relation  to 
moral  venom,  and  not  to  physical. 

In  a  few  lines,  nowhere  surpassed  in  philosophic  strength  and  beauty.  Pope  groups 
together  the  remarkable  quahties  of  several  different  races  of  animals, —  the  strength 
of  one  class,  the  genial  covering  of  another,  the  fleetness  of  a  third.  He  brings  viv- 
idly, to  om-  recoUectioti,  the  lynx's  vision  of  excelling  keenness;  the  sagacity  of  the 
hound,  that  reads  a  name  or  a  sign  in  the  lait  vanishing  odor  of  a  foot-print;  the 
exquisite  fineness  of  the  spider's  touch;  and  that  chemical  nicety  by  which  the  bee 
discriminates  between  honey  and  poison  in  the  same  flower-cup.  He  then  closes 
with  an  interrogatory,  which  has  human  reason  both  for  its  subjects  and  its  ob- 
jects: — 

"  The  powers  of  all,  subdued  by  thee  alone. 
Is  not  thy  Reason  all  these  powers  in  one  ?  " 

When  Pope,  now  a  httle  more  than  a  century  ago,  mingled  these  beauties  with 
his  didactic  strains,  he  had  no  conception,  the  world,  at  that  time,  had  no  concep- 
tion, of  other  powers  and  properties,  infinitely  more  energetic  and  more  exhaust- 
less  thaii  all  which  the  animal  races  possess,  to  which  the  reason  of  man  is  an 
equivalent.  It  was  not  then  known,  that  God  had  endued  the  earth  and  the  ele- 
ments with  energies  and  activities  as  much  superior  to  those  which  animals  or  men 
possess,  as  the  bulk  and  frame  of  the  earth  itself  exceeds  their  diminutive  propor- 
tions. It  was  not  then  known  that  the  earth  is  a  great  reservoir  of  powers,  and 
that  any  inan  is  free  to  use  any  quantity  of  them,  if  he  will  but  possess  himself  of 
the  Key  of  Knowledge, — the  oiiy  key,  but  the  infaUible  one,  by, which  to  unlock 
their  gates.  At  that  time,  if  a  philosopher  vsdshed  to  operate  a  mechanical  toy,  he 
could  lift  or  pump  a  few  gallons  of  water  for  a  moving  power;  but  it  was  not  un- 
derstood that  nature,  by  the  processes  of  evaporation  and  condensation,  is  constantly 
lifting  up  into  the  sky,  and  pouring  back  upon  the  earth,  all  the  mass  of  waters 
that  flow  in  aU  the  rivers  of  the  world;  and  that,  in  order  to  perform  the  work  of 
the  world,  the  weight  of  all  these  waters  might  be  used  again  and  again,  in  each  of 
their  perpetual  circuits.*  The  power-press  and  the  power-loom;  the  steam-boat 
and  the  locomotive;  the  paper-machine  and  the  telegi-aph,  were  not  then  known. 
All  these  instruments  of  human  Comfort  and  aggrandizement,  and  others  almost 
innumerable,  similar  to  them,  are  operated  by  the  energies  and  the  velocities  of 
Nature;  and  had  Pope  grouped  together  all  the  splendid,  profusion  and  prodigaUty 
of  her  jjowers,  he  might  still  have  appealed  to  man,  and  said, 

"  Is  not  thy  Reason  all  these  powers  in  one  f  " 

To  the  weight  of  waters,  the  velocity  of  winds,  the  expansive  force  of  heat,  and 
other  kindred  agencies,  any  man  may  go,  and  he  may  draw  from  them  as  much  as 
he  pleases,  without  money  and  without  price;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  any  educated 
man  may  go,  for  nature  flouts  and  scorns,  and  seems  to  abhor  an  ignorant  man. 
She  drowns  him,  and  consumes  him,  and  tears  him  in  pieces,  if  he  but  ventures  to 
profane,  with  his  touch,  her  divinely  wrought  machinery. 

HOW  EDUCATION  CREATES  WEALTH. 

Now,  these  powers  of  nature,  by  being  enlisted  in  the  service  of  man,  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  world;  —  unlike  robbery,  or  slavery,  or  agi-arianism,  which  aim  only 
at  the  appropriation,  by  one  man,  or  one  class,  of  the  wealth  belonging  to  another 
man  or  class.  One  man,  with  a  Foudrinier,  will  make  more  paper  in  a  twelve- 
month than  all  Egypt  could  have  made  in  a  hundred  years,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Ptolemies.  One  man,  with  a  power-press,  will  print  books  faster  than  a  milUon  of 
scribes  could  copy  them,  before  the  invention  of  printing.  One  man,  with  an  iron- 
foundry,  will  make  more  utensils  or  macliinery  than  Tubal-Cain  could  have  made, 
had  he  worked  diligently  till  this  time.f  And  so  in  all  the  departments  of  mechan- 
ical labor;  in  the  whole  cii'cle  of  the  useful  ai'ts.  These  powers  of  nature  are  able 
to  give,  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  not  merely  shelter,  covering,  and  food, 

*The  waters  of  the  Blackstone  river,  which  flows  partly  in  Massachusetts,  and 
partly  in  Rhode  Island,  are  used  for  driving  mills,  twenty-flve  times  over,  in  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  forty  miles. 

f  In  1740,  the  whole  amount  of  non  made  in  England  and  Wales,  was  17,000 
tons;,  in  1840,  it  was  more  than  1,000,000  tons,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been 
manufactured  and  accumulated  in  the  intervening  century,  what  would  a  Jew- 
ish or-  a  Roman  artiflcer  have  said  to  an  annual  product  of  a  million  tons  of  iron  ? 
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but  all  the  means  of  refinement,  embellishment,  and  mental  improvement.  In  the" 
most  strict  and  literal  sense,  they  are  bounties  which  God  gives  for  proficiency  in 
knowledge. 

WHY  INDUSTEIAL  PROGRESS  WAS  SO  LONG  DELAYED. 

The  above  ideas  are  beginning  to  be  pretty  well  understood  by  all  men  of  respecta- 
ble intelligence.  I  have  adverted  to  them,  not  so  much  on  theu"  own  account,  as 
by  way  of  introduction,  or  preface  to  two  or  three  considerations,  which  certainly 
are  not  understood,  or  not  appreciated,  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  human  progress,  even  in  regard  to  the  worldly  in- 
terests of  the  race,  did  not  begin  with  those  improvements  which  are  most  closely 
allied  to  material  prosperity.  One  would  have  supposed,  beforehand,  that  improve- 
ments would  commence  with  the  near,  rather  than  with  the  remote.  Yet  mankind 
had  made  great  advances,  in  astronomy,  in  geometry,  and  other  mathematical 
sciences;  in  the  writing  of  history,  in  oratory,  and  in  poetry,  it  is  supposed,  by  many, 
to  have  reached  the  highest  point  of  yet  attained  perfection  in  paintmg  and  in  sculp- 
ture, and  in  those  kinds  of  architecture  which  may  be  called  regal  or  religious,  cen- 
tui-ies  before  the  great  mechanical  discoveries  and  inventions  which  now  bless  tlje 
world,  were  brought  to  light.  And  the  question  has  often  forced  itself  upon  reflecting 
minds,-  why  there  was  this  preposterousness,  this  inversion  of  what  would  appear  to 
be  the  natural  order  of  progress.  "Why  was  it,  for  instance,  that  men  should  have 
learned  the  courses  of  the  stars,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  before  they  found 
out  how  to  make  a  good  wagon  wheel?  Why  was  it,  that  they  built  the  Parthenon 
and  the  Colosseum,  before  they  loiew  how  to  construct  a  comfortable,  healthful 
dweUing,-house  ?  Why  did  they  construct  the  Roman  aqueducts  before  they  con- 
structed a  saw-mUl  ?  Or,  why  did  they  achieve  the  noblest  models,  in  eloquence,  in 
poetry,  and  in  the  drama  before  they  invented  movable  types? 

A  STRIICING  ARGUMENT  IN  FAVOR  OP  INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

I  think  we  have  npw  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  can  unriddle  this  enigma.  7%e 
labor  of  the  world  lias  been  performed  by  ignorant  men ; — by  classes  doomed  to  ig- 
norance, from  sire  to  son; — by  the  bondmen  and  bond-women  of  the  Jews;  by  the 
helots  of  Sparta;  by  the  captives  who  passed  under  the  Roman  yoke;  ajid  by  the  vil- 
leins, and  serfs,  and  slaves,  of  more  modern  times.  The  masters, — the  aristocratic  or 
patrician  orders, —  not  only  disdained  labor  for  themselves  and  tiieir  children,  which 
was  one  fatal  mistake,  but  they  supposed  that  knowledge  was  of  no  use  to  a  laborer» 
which  was  a  mistake  still  more  fatal.  Hence,  ignorance,  for  almost  six  thousand 
years,  has  gone  on  plying  its  animal  muscles,  and  dropping  its  bloody  sweat,  and 
never  discovered  any  way,  nor  dreamed  that  there  was  any  way,  by  which  it  might 
accomplish  many  times  more  work,  with  many  times  less  labor.  And  yet,  nothing  is 
more  true,  than  that  an  ignorant  man  will  toil  all  his  life  long,  moving  to  and  fro, 
within  an  inch  of  some  great  discovery,  and  will  never  see  it.  AH  the  elements  of  a 
great  discovery  may  fall  into  his  hands,  or  be  thrust  into  his  face,  but  his  eyes  will  be 
too  blind  to  behold  it.  If  he  is  a  slave,  what  motive  has  he  to  behold  it?  Its  greater 
profitableness  will  not  redound  to  his  benefit,  for  another  stands  ready  to  seize  all  the 
gain.  Ite  abridgement  Of  labor  will  not  conduce  to  his  ease,  for  other  toils  await  him. 
But  the  moment  an  intelligent  man  apiplies  himself  to  labor,  and  labors  for  his  own 
benefit,  or  for  that  of  his  family,  he  begins  to  inquire  whether  the  same  task  cannot 
be  performed  with  a  less  expen&ture  of  strength,  or  greater  task  with  an  equal  expend-- 
iture.  He  makes  his  wits  save  his  bones.  He  finds  it  to  be  easier  to  think  than  to 
work,  nay,  that  it  is  easier  both  to  think  and  work,  than  to  work  without  thinking. 
He  foresees  a  prize  as  the  reward  of  successful  effort,  and  this  stimulates  his  brain  to 
deep  contrivance,  as  well  as  his  arms  to  rapid  motion.  Taking,  for  illustration,  the  re- 
sult of  an  experiment  which  has  been  actually  made,  let  us  suppose  this  intelligent 
laborer  to  be  employed  in  moving  blocks  of  squared  granite,  each  weighing  1080 
pounds.  To  move  such  a  block  along  the  fioor  of  a  roughly  chiselled  quarry,  re- 
quires a  force  equal  to  758  pounds.  An  ignorant  man,  therefore,  must  employ  and 
pay  several  assistants,  or  he  can  never  move  such  a  block  an  inch.  But  to  draw  the 
same  block  over  a  floor  of  planks,  will  require  a  force  of  only  653  pounds.  The  ex- 
pense of  one  assistant,  therefore,  might  be  dispensed  with.  Placed  on  a  platform  of 
wood,  and  drawn  over  the  same  floor,  a  draft  of  606  poxmds  would  be  sufficient.  By 
soaping  the  two  surfaces  of  the  wood,  the  requisite  force  would  be  reduced  to  183 
pounds.  Placed  on  rollers,  three  inches  in  diameter,  a  force  equal  to, 34  pounds 
would  be  sufficient.  Substituting  a  wooden  for  a  stone  floor,  and  therequisite  force 
is  38  pounds.  With  the  same  rollers,  on  a  wooden  platform,  32  poundsonly  would  be 
required.  And,  now,  by  the  invention  and  use  of  locomotives  and  railroads,  a 
tractioij  or  4raft  of  between  three:  a^nd  four  pounds  is  found  to  be  sufficient  to  move 
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a  body  weighing  1080  pounds.  Thus,  the  amount  of  force  necessary"  to  remove  the 
body  is  reduced  about  two  hundred  times.  Now,  take  away  from  these  steps  the  sin- 
gle element  of  intelligence,  and  each  improvement  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
Ignorant  man  would  never  have  discovered  how  neaily  synonymous  are  freight  and 
friction.  •     • 

If  a  savage  will  learn  how  to  swim,  he  can  fasten  a  dozen  pounds'  weight  t«  liis 
back,  and  transport  it  across  a  narrow  river,  or  otlier  body  of  water  of  moderate 
width.  If  he  will  invent  an  axe,  or  other  instrument,  by  which  to  cut  down  a 
tree,  he  can  use  the  tree  for  a  float  and  one  of  its  limbs  for  a  paddle,  and  can  thus 
transport  many  times  the  former  weight,  many  times  the  former  distance.  Hol- 
lowing out  his  log,  he  win  increase,  what  may  be  called,  its  tonnage, —  or,  rather, 
its  poundage, —  and,  by  sharpening  its  ends,  it  will  cleave  the  water  both  more  easily 
and  more  swiftly.  Fastening  several  trees  together,  he  makes  a  raft,  and  thus  in- 
creases the  buoyant  power  of  his  embryo  water-craft.  Turning  up  the  ends  of  small 
poles,  or  using  knees  of  timber  instead  of  straight  pieces,  and  grooving  them  to- 
gether, or  filling  up  the  interstices  between  them,  in  some  other  way,  so  as  to  make 
them  water-tight,  he  brings  his  rude  raft  literally  into  ship-shapfi.  Improving  upon 
hjiU  below  and  rigging  above,  he  makes  a  proud  merchantman,  to  be  wafted  by  the 
winds  from  continent  to  continent.  But,  even  this  does  not  content  the  adventurous 
naval  architect.  He  frames  iron  arms  for  his  ship;  and,  for  oars,  affixes  iron  wheels, 
capable  of  swift  revolution,  and  stronger  than  the  strong  sea.  Into  iron-walled 
cavities  in  her  bosom,  he  puts  iron  organs  of  massive  structm'e  and  strength,  and  of 
cohesion  insoluble  by  fire.  Within  these  he  kindles  a  small  volcano;  and  then, 
like  a  sentient  and  rational  existence,  thi?  wonderful  creation  of  his  hands  cleaves 
oceans,  breasts  tides,  defies  tempests,  and  bears  its  living  and  jubilant  freight  around 
the  globe.  Now,  take  away  intelligence  from  the  ship-builder,  and  the  steam-ship, — 
that  miracle  of  human  art  —  falls  back  into  a  floating  log;  the  log  is  itself  lost;  and 
the  savage  swimmer,  bearing  liis  dozen  pounds  on  his  back,  alone  remains. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OP  WORKERS. 

And  so  it  is,  not  in  one  department  only,  but  in  the  whole  circle  of  human  labor. 
The  annihilation  of  the  sun  would  no  more  certainiy  be  followed  by  darkness,  than 
the  extinction  of  human  intelligence  would  plunge  the  race  at  once  into  the  weak- 
ness and  helplessness  of  barba^rism.  To  have  created  such  beings  as  we  are,  and  to 
have  placed  them  in  this  world,  without  the  light  of  the  sun,  would  be  no  more 
cruel  than  for  a  government  to  suffer  its  laboring  classes  to  grow  up  without  knowl- 
edge. 

In  this  fact,  then,  we  find  a  solution  of  the  problem  that  so  long  embarrassed  in- 
quirers. The  reason  why  the  mechanical  and  useful  arts, —  those  arts  which  have 
done  so  much  to  civilize  mankind,  and  which  have  given  comforts  and  luxuries  to 
the  common  laborer  of  the  present  day,  such  as  kings  and  queens  could  not  com- 
mand three  centuries  ago, —  the  reason  why  these  arte  made  no  progress;  and,  until 
recently,  incised,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any  tiling  more  than  a  beginning, 
is,  that  the  labor  of  the  world  was  performed  by  ignorant  men.  As  soon  as  some 
degree  of  intelligence  dawned  upon  the  workman,  then  a  con-esponding  degree  of 
improvement  in  his  work  followed.  At  first,  this  intelligence  was  confined  to  a 
very  small  number,  and,  therefore,  improvemente  were  few,  and  they  followed 
each  other  only  after  long  intervals.  They  uniformly  began  in  the  nations,  and 
among  the  classes,  where  there  was  most  intelligence.  The  middle  classes  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  people  of  Holland  and  Scotland,  have  done  a  hundred  times  more 
than  all  the  eastern  hemisphere  besides.  What  single  improvement  in  art,  or  dis- 
covery in  science,  has  ever  originated  in  Spain,  or  throughout  the  vast  erapke  of 
the  Russias?  But,  just  in  proportion  as  intelligence, —  that  is,  education, —  has 
quickened  and  stimulated  a  gi-eater  and  a  greater  number  of  minds,  just  in  the 
same  proportion  have  inventions  and  discoveries  increased  in  tlieir  wonderfulness, 
and  in  the  rapidity  of  their  succession.  The  progression  has  been  rather  geomet- 
rical than  arithmetical.  By  the  laws  of  nature,  it  must  be  so.  If  among  ten  well- 
educated  children,  the  chance  is,  that,  at  least,  one  of  tliem  wiU  origmate  some 
new  and  useful  process  in  the  arts,  or  will  discover  some  new  scientific  principle, 
or  some  new  appUcation  of  one,  then  among  a  hundred  such  well-educated  chil- 
di'en,  there  is  a  moral  certainty  that  there  will  be  more  than  ten  such  originators 
or  discoverers  of  new  utilities;  for  the  action  of  the  mind  is  like  the  action  of  fire;  — 
one  billet  of  wood  will  hardly  burn  alone,  though  dry  as  suns  and  nortli-west  winds 
can  make  it,  and  though  placed  in  range  of  a  current  of  air;  ten  such  billets  will 
burn  well  together;  hut  a  hundred  will  create  a  lieat  fifty  times  as  intense  as  ten; 
will  make  a  current  of  air  to  fan  their  own  flame,  and  consume  even  greenness 
itself.  • 
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THE  ESSENTIAL  CXJNDITIONS  OF  A  WISE  POUTICAL  ECONOMY. 

For  the  creation  of  wealth,  then, —  for  the  existence  of  a  wealthy  people  and  a 
wealthy  nation, — intellicence  is  the  grand  condition.  Tlie  number  of  improvers 
will  increase,  as  the  intellectual  constituency,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  increases.  In  for- 
mer times,  and  in  most  parts  of  tlie  world  even  at  the  present  day.  not  one  man 
in  a  miUion  has  ever  had  such  a  development  of  mind,  as  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  become  a  contributor  to  art  or  science.  Let  this  development  precede,  and 
contributions,  numberless,  and  of  inestimaUe  value,  will  be  sure  to  follow.  That 
Political  Economy,  tlieref ore,  which  busies  itself  above  capital  and  labor,  supply  and 
demand,  interest  and  rents,  favorable  and  unfavorable  balances  of  trade;  but  leaves 
out  of  account  the  element  of  a  wide-spread  mental  development,  is  nought  but 
stupendous  fdly.  The  greatest  of  all  the  arts  in  pohtical  economy  is,  to  change  a 
consumer  into  a  producer:  and  the  next  great^it  is,  to  increase  the  producer's  pro- 
ducing power; — an  end  to  be  directly  attained,  by  increi^ing  his  intelligence.  For 
mere  ddving,  an  ignorant  man  is  little  better  than  a  swine,  whom  he  so  much  re- 
sembles in  his  appetites,  and  surpasses  in  his  powers  of  mischief. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  persons  who  are  not  imwilling  to  concede  the  advantages 
which  education  has  over  ignorance,  both  in  the  more  rapid  and  perfect  perform- 
ance of  all  kinds  of  labor,  and  in  the  creation  of  all  those  mechanical  insbuments, 
through  which  nature  stands  ready  to  do  the  work  of  tiie  world;  but,  while  Itoey 
acknowledge  all  this,  they  seem  to  think  that  the  argument  in  favor  of  knowledge 
has  lost  much  of  its  force;  because  mechanical  ingenuity  and  scientific  discovery 
must  have  nearly  reached  the  outermost  hmit  of  possible  advancement; — that 
either  the  powers  of  nature  are  exhausted,  or  human  genius  is  in  its  decrepitude. 
The  past  achievements  of  the  mind  excite  their  admiration,  but  not  their  hope.  They 
are  regarded  as  tiie  measure  of  what  man  can  perform,  but  not  as  the  promise  of 
what  he  is  yet  to  perform.  They  are  accepted,  not  as  a  little  earnest-money,  but  as 
full  jKiyment. 

THE  POSSTBILITIES  OF  HUSIAX  DEVELOPMENT  ARE  rNTTNTTE. 

Now,  tlie  view  which  I  am  constrained  to  take  of  the  history  and  destiny  of  man, 
is  exactly  the  contrary  of  this  one.  I  hold  all  past  achievements  of  the  human  mind 
to  be  ratraer  in  the  nature  of  prophecy  than  of  fulfilment; — the  first-fruits  of  the 
beneficence  of  God.  in  endovring  us  with  the  faculties  of  jierception,  comparison, 
calculation,  and  causality,  rather  than  the  full  harvest  of  their  eventual  develop- 
ment. For.  look  at  the  magnificent  creation  into  which  we  have  been  brought,  and 
at  the  adaptation  of  our  faculties  to  understand,  admire,  and  use  it.  All  around  us, 
are  works  worthy  of  an  Infinite  God:  and  we  are  led,  by  irresistible  evidence,  to 
believe,  that  just  so  far  as  we  acquire  His  knowledge  we  shall  be  endued  with  His 
power.  From  history  and  from  consciousness,  we  find  ourselves  capable  of  ever 
onward  improvement,  and.  therefore,  it  seems  to  be  a  denial  of  first  principles, —  it 
seems  no  better  than  impiety, — to  suppose  that  we  shall  ever  become  such  finished 
scholars,  that  the  works  of  the  All-wise  will  have  no  new  problem  for  our  solution. 
and  will,  therefore,  be  aWe  to  teach  us  no  longer.  Xor  is  it  any  less  than  impiety 
to  suppose  that  we  shall  ever  so  completely  enlist  the  powers  of  nature  in  our  serv- 
ice, that  exhausted  Omnipotence  can  reward  our  industry  with  no  further  bounties. 
This  would  be  to  suppose  that  we  shall  arrive  at  a  period  when  our  active  and  pm- 
gre^ve  natures  will  become  passive  and  stationary;  when  we  shall  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  sit  in  indolent  and  inglorious  contemplation  of  past  achievements;  and 
when,  all  aspirations  having  been  lost  in  fruition,  we  shall  nave  outlived  the  joys 
of  hope  and  the  rewards  of  efifort,  and  no  new  glories  will  beckon  us  onward  to  new 
felicities. 

Neither  our  fapulties,  nor  their  spheres  of  action,  seem  to  have  been  projected  on 
any  such  narrow  plan.  Ever-expanding  powers  are  within  us:  eternity  hes  before 
us;  and  an  Infinite  Being,  amidst  His  works,  is  the  adorable  object  of  these  facul- 
ties, tiiroughout  this  eternity.  These,  no  height  of  attainment,  which  our  powers 
will  ever  reach,  and  no  length  of  duration  to  which  the  cycles  of  eternity  shall  ever 
have  run.  will  enable  us  to  exhaust,  or  fully  to  comprehend.  To  affirm  the  contrary, 
would  be  to  affirm  that  our  finite  minds  can  entbrace  and  encircle  their  Infinite 
Author,  as  his  mind  embraces  and  encircles  ours.  O  ur  relation  to  our  Maker,  then . 
^  a  moral  phase  of  the  problem  of  the  asymptote, — a  line  forever  approaching  a 
point  which  it  can  never  reach. 

And  if  w"e  believe  in  our  individual  capacity  for  indefinite  improvement,  why 
should  we  doubt  the  capacity  of  the  race  for  continued  progress,  as  long  as  it  dwelfe 
ifpon  the  earth?  Can  man  ■•  by  searching  find  out  God,"  in  a  physical  sense,  any 
more  tbito  in  a  moral  one ;  or  can  all  the  generatioiis  of  the  race,  bv  the  longest  and  the 
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profoundest  iavestigations,  ever  fathom  the  depths  of  eternal  wisdom  and  power, 
as  they  are  incorporated  into  tliis  eai'thly  frame?  However  far,  then,  science  and 
ai't  may  push  tlieh-  explorations,  thei'e  will  always  be  a  frontier  bounding  their  ad- 
vances; tliere  will  always  be  a  terra  incognita,  beyond  the  regions  they  have  sur- 
veyed,—  beyond  the  utmost  vei'ge  of  the  horizon  which  the  eye  can  see  from  the  top- 
most pinnacle  of  existing  discoveiies.  Each  new  aJventui-er  can  gain  new  trophies 
by  peneti'ating  still  deeper  into  the  illimitable  solitudes,  where  alone  Omnipotence 
dwells  and  works.  The  most  perfect  instrument  which  the  brightest  genius  of  any 
age  may  ever  construct,  will  be  excelled  by  another  instnmient  made  after  a  higher 
ideal  of  perfection  by  the  brighter  genius  of  a  succeeding  age.  The  most  rapid 
processes  of  art  known  to  any  generation  will  be  accelerated  in  the  generation  that 
shall  follow  it,  and  science  will  be  found  not  only  a  plant  of  perennial  gi'owth,  but, 
in  each  succeeding  age,  it  wUl  bear  blossoms  of  a  more  celestial  splendor,  and  fruits 
of  beneficence  unknown  before. 

Astronomers  now  tell  us,  that  the  sun  is  not  a  stationery  orb,  fixed  and  immova- 
ble at  one  place  in  the  heavens;  as,  since  the  days  of  Copernicus,  it  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be,  but  that,  in  some  far-off  region  of  immensity,  at  a  distance  wholly 
moonceivable  by  us,  there  is  a  central  point  of  attraction,  ai'ound  which  our  sun, 
with  its  attendant  train  of  planets,  is  performing  a  magnificent  revolution;  just  as, 
within  their  narrow  orbits,  the  planets  of  our  local  system  are  revolving  about  the 
sun.  They  tell  us,  fm-ther,  that  the  circumference  of  this  solai-  orbit  is  so  vast,  that, 
during  the  six  thousand  years  wliich  are  supposed  to  have  elapsed  since  the  creation 
of  Adam,  the  sun  has  not  yet  travelled  tlu-ough  so  much  as  one  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  degrees  that  make  up  its  mighty  circle;—  not  through  so  much  as  one 
of  those  hundreds  of  astronomical  spaces,  through  which  it  must  move  before  it  will 
complete  a  single  revolution.  What  number  of  these  immense  circuite,  the  earth 
is  destined  to  perform,  or  what  part  even  of  a  single  revolution  it  will  accomplish, 
before  it  will  meet  with  some  such  catastrophe,  as  wUl  unfit  it  to  be  the  abode  of  a 
race  like  ours,  we  know  not;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  even  if  the  mighty 
years  of  the  solar  revolutions  should  equal  the  number  of  our  terrestrial  years  since 
the  creation  of  Adam,  that  the  race  will  ever  have  exhausted  the  earth  of  all  the 
latent  capacities  for  ministering  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  man,  witii 
which  God  has  endued  it.  No  invention  or  discovery  will  ever  be  made,  upon  which 
the  author  can  stand,  and  lift  up  his  proud  voice  and  exclaim,  Ihave  found  the  last 
miracle  of  the  miracle-worldng  Ood. 

THE  LAW  UNDERLYING  HUMAN  DISCOVERY. 

Now,  SO  far  as  these  natural  and  yet  undeveloped  resources  of  the  earth  are  hereaf- 
ter to  be  brought  to  Ught,  and  made  the  ministering  servants  of  human  welfare;  we 
suppose  they  are  to  be  brought  to  light  by  the  exercise  of  the  human  faculties;  —  in 
the  same  way  that  all  the  scientific  and  mechanical  improvements  of  past  times 
have  been  brought  to  light, —  that  is,  by  education.  And  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  minds  in  any  community,  which  are  educated,  and  the  more  thorough  and  com- 
plete the  education  which  is  given  them,  the  more  rapidly,  through  these  sublime 
stages  of  progress,  will  that  community  advance  in  ail  the  means  of  enjoyment 
and  elevation;  and  the  more  wUl  it  outstrip  and  outshine  its  less-educated  neigh- 
bors. The  advance-guard  of  education  and  intelUgence  will  gather  the  ^-irgin 
wealth  of  whatever  region  they  explore  as  the  rewai'd  of  their  knowledge,  just  as 
the  Portuguese  reaped  the  great  harvest  of  the  riches  of  India  as  their  rewai'd  for 
discovering  the  new  route  of  India. 

VALUE  OF  ORIGINAL  DISCOVERIES. 

I  know  that  it  may  be  said,  and  said,  too,  not  without  a  certain  measure  of  truth, 
that,  when  a  more  intelligent  community  has  made  a  discovery  in  science,  or  de- 
vised or  perfected  the  processes  of  any  art,  a  less  intelligent  community  by  its  side 
may  adopt  and  copy  them;  and  thus  make  the  improvements  then-  own,  by  posses- 
sion, though  the  invention  belonged  to  another.  After  a  bold  navigator  has  opened 
a  new  channel  of  commerce,  and,  while  he  is  gathering  the  fii-st  fruits  of  liis  sa- 
gacity, the  stupid  or  the  predatoi-y  may  follow  in  his  wake,  and  share  the  gains  of 
his  enterprise.  Dr.  Fi-anklin  uiay  discover  tlie  uses  of  tlie  lightning-rod;  but,  when 
once  discovered,  and  the  manner  of  its  use  exhibited,  any  half -taught  son  of  Vulcan 
can  make  and  erect  one,  by  copying  the  gi>en  model.  When  a  school-boy  of  New 
England  has  invented  the  t'otton-gin,  or  perfected  cotton  machinery,  the  slaves  of 
the  south,  stupid  .ind  ignorant  as  cattle, — "  according  to  the  form  o'l'  Uie  statute  in 
such  cases  made  and  provided," —  can  operate  them  with  a  greater  or  less  tjegrce  of 
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success  and  profit  But  there  are  two  considerations  which  show  how  inferior  the  con- 
dition of  the  aping  couuuunity  must  always  be  to  that  of  the  originating  one. 

In  tlie  first  ^ace.  all  copying  is  in  the  nature  of  empirioisni.  The  copyist  oper- 
ates bUndly,  and  not  on  principle;  and  therefore  he  is  constantly  exposed  to  failure. 
In  untoied  emergencies,  ie  never  knows  what  to  do:  for  the  light  of  example  shines 
only  in  one  direction;  wliile  it  is  the  very  nature  of  principle,  like  its  Divine  Au- 
thor, to  circumf  use  its  beams,  and  so  to  leave  no  darkness  in  any  direction. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  even  supposing  the  aping  community  to  be  able,  after 
long  delays  and  toils,  to  equal  the  originating  one;  still,  before  the  period  shall  have 
elapsed  which  tlie  pupil  will  require  for  studying  out  or  copying  the  old  lesson,  his 
master  will  have  studied  out  some  new  one: —  will  have  discovered  some  new  im- 
provement, diffusive  of  new  utility,  and  radiant  with  new  beauty: — so  that  the  dis- 
tance will  be  kept  as  great  as  ever  between  him  and  the  learner. 

The  slave  States  of  this  Union  may  buy  cotton-machinery  made  by  the  intelligent 
mechanics  of  the  free  States,  and  they  may  train  their  slaves  to  work  it  with  more 
or  less  skill;  but,  sliould  they  succeed  ever  so  well;  slionld  they  eventually  become 
able  to  meet  their  entire  home  demand;  it  will  neverBieless  be  true,  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  new  wants  and  refinements,  generated  by  the  prt^ress  of  the  age, 
will  demand  some  new  fabric,  requiring,  for  its  manufacture,  either  more  inge- 
niously-wrought machinery,  or  greater^kUl  in  the  operator;  and  thiis  will  the  more 
educated  commnnity  forever  keep  ahead  of  the  less  Mucated  one.  The  progress  of 
mankind  may  be  compared  to  an  ascending  spiral.  In  moving  upward  along  this 
spiral,  tiie  less  intelligent  commimity  will  see  the  more  intelligent  one  at  a  jxiint 
aibove  its  head  and  will  labor  on  to  overtake  it;  and,  making  another  toilsome  cir- 
cuit, will  at  length  reach  the  place  where  the  victor  had  been  seen:  but,  lo !  the 
victor  is  not  there;  he,  too,  has  made  a  circuit  along  the  ascending  curve,  and  is 
still  far  aloft,  above  the  head  of  his  pursuer. 

In  the  wonderful  development  of  the  application  of  machinery  to 
the  purposes  aud  needs  of  the  agriculturist  which  took  place  when  the 
farmers'  hoys  all  over  the  land  were  suddenly  called  to  become  sol- 
diers in  lSiil-i.»5,  a  striking  illustration  is  furnished  of  this  topic;  while, 
in  the  direct  line  of  his  suggestions,  great  progress  has  been  made  as 
the  result  of  the  investigations  and  experiments  undertaken  by  the 
several  Land  Grant  Agricultural  Colleges. 

AnotiiH'  common  idea  is  this:  it  is  supposed  that  intelligence  in  workmen  is  rela- 
tively less  important  in  agricultural  labors^,  than  in  the  mechanic  aud  manufactur- 
ing arts.  The  great  agricultural  staples  of  the  country, —  com,  cotton,  sugar,  rice 
and  so  forth, —  have  been  stigmatized,  or  at  least  characteriBed.  as  "  coarser'"  prod- 
ucts, and.  therefore,  requiring  less  skill  and  science  for  their  culture  and  improve- 
ment than  the  fabrics  or  the  loom  and  tiie  workshop.  This  may  be  true,  but  I  am, 
by  no  means,  convinced  of  its  truth.  It  seems  to  me,  that  th^e  is.  as  yet,  no  ade- 
quate proof,  that  skill  and  science,  if  applied  to  agriculture,  will  not  yield  practical 
benefits,  as  copious  and  as  wonderful  as  any  that  have  rewarded  the  mechanician  or 
the  artisan,  in  any  department  of  their  laV>ors.  Why  vegetable  growths,  so  exquisite 
in  their  organization,  animated  by  the  mysterious  principle  of  life,  and  so  susceptive 
of  all  the  influences  of  climate,  whetlier  good  or  ill: — why  these  should  be  called 
"  coarser  "  than  iron  ore,  or  other  unorganized  metals,  or  any  kind  of  wealOi  that  is 
found  in  mines:  or  why  cotton  or  flax,  wool  or  leather,  wood  or  grain,  should  be  denom- 
inated ••  coarser."  before  they  have  been  deprived  erf  the  jwindijle  of  life  than  from 
it.  and  before  thev  have  lost  the  marvellotis  power  of  asSmilating  inorganic  matter 
to  their  own  peculiar  substance,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive.  May  it  not  yet  be  found, 
that  a  better  knowledge  of  the  laws  that  govern  v^etable  growth;  a  better  kuowl- 
edge  of  the  properties  and  adaptations  of  different  soils;  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  fractificati<m  and  germination,  and  of  the  mysterious  chemisby  that 
determines  the  quality  of  texture,  color,  flavor,  and  perfume;  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  uncomhined  gases,  and  of  the  effect  of  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  other  impon- 
derable agents  upon  the  size,  rapidity,  and  validation  of  v^etable  growths: — in 
fine,  a  better  knowledge  of  Vegefaible  Hiysiology,  and  of  that,  too,  which  may  be 
called  Vegetable  Pathology,  will  rpdeem'the  whole  circle  of  agricultural  occupa- 
tions from  the  stigma  of  requiring  less  intelligent  cultivators  than  are  required  for 
other  pursuits:  and  tluis  supply  a  new  and  irresistible  argument  in  favor  of  diffusing 
a  vastly  increased  ainountcrf  Knowledge  among  onr  free  field-laliorers.  and  our  rural 
population  generally  ?    The  marvellons  improvements  which  have  been  made  under 
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the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  in  horticulture,  floriculture, 
and  pomology,  already  betoken  such  a  result.* 

Now  it  is  in  these  various  ways  that  all  the  meass  of  human  subsistence,  com- 
fort, improvement, —  or  what,  in  one  word,  we  call  wealth, —  are  created  ;  additional 
wealth,  new  wealth, — not  another  man's  earnings,  not  anofiier  nation's  treasures  or 
lands,  tricked  away  by  fraud,  or  wrested  by  force,— but  substantially,  and,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  knowledge-created,  mind-created  wealth,  as  much  so,  as 
though  we  had  been  endued  with  a  miraculous  power  of  turning  a  gianite  quarry 
into  a  city,  at  aword^fora  wilderness  into  cultivated  fields;  or  of  commanding 
harvests  to  ripen  in  a  day.  To  see  a  community  acquiring  and  redoubling  its  wealth 
in  this  way;  eftriching  itself  without  impoverishing  others,  vnthout  despoiling  others, 
is  it  not  a  noble  spectacle  !  And  will  not  the  community  that  gains  its  wealth  in 
this  way,  ten  times  faster  than  any  robber-nation  ever  did  by  plunder, —  will  not 
such  a  community  be  a  model  and  a  pattern  for  the  nations ;  a  type  of  excellence 
to  be  admired  and  followed  by  the  world?  Has  Massachusetts  no  ambition  to  win 
the  palm  in  so  glorious  a  rivalry? 

Recent  discoveries  of  tlie  inherent  wealth-producing  qualities  of 
the  cotton  plant,  long  supposed  to  be  of  value  only  for  its  fibre,  illus- 
trate, in  a  striking  manner,  the  theory  here  stated  by  Mr.  Mann  of 
the  possibilities  of  new  discoveries  awaiting  the  advent  of  intelligent 
investigators  into  the  properties  and  qualities  of  the  plants  that  form 
the  especial  province  of  the  agriculturist.  Formerly,  the  presence  of 
the  seed  in  the  cotton  was  the  great  obstacle  to  the  profitable  pro- 
duction of  the  plant.  Eli  Whitney's  invention  removed  that  obsta- 
cle and  revolutionized -the  textile  manufactures  of  the  world.  For 
years  the  seed  was  only  something  to  be  rid  of.  Finally  some  one 
suggested  that  the  seeds  contained  oil,  and  presses  for  extracting  this 
were  invented;  and,  very  gradually,  cotton-seed  oil  became  a  recog- 
nized article  of  commerce;  the  refuse  mass  of  seed  was  found  to  be 
available  as  food  for  cattle,  but,  until  within  a  few  months,  the  hulls 
of  the  seed  Avere  regarded  as  useless,  save  for  fuel;  now  (1889)  it  is 
asserted,  on  the  strength  of  successful  experiments  by  stock  raisers, 
that  these  "  useless"  hulls  make  the  best  possible  fattening  foods  for 
cattle.  Thus,  under  the  benignant  sun  of  Freedom,  Intelligence,  be- 
ginning to  utilize  not  only  "tong-neglected  mineral  wealth  butiiitherto 
undiscovered  riches  of  agricultural  products,  opens  to  the  South  new 
highways  to  Fortune. 

CONSTANT  ASPIRATION  THE  CONDITION  PRECEDENT  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

But  suppose  that  Massachusetts,  notwithstanding  her  deplorable  inf erioriiy,  in  all 
natural  resources,  as  compared  with  other  States,  should  be  content  to  be  their  equal 
only  in  the  means  of  education,  and  in  the  development  of  the  inteUigence  of  her 
present  children  and  her  future  citizens;  —  down,  down  to  what  a  despicable  depth 
of  inferiority  would  she  suddenly  plunge!  Her  ancient  glory  would  become  dim,^  No 
historian,  no  orator,  no  poet,  would  rise  up  among  her  children.  Her  sons  would 
cease,  as  now,  to  fill  chairs  in  the  halls  of  learning  in  more  than  half  the  States  of 
the  Union.  Her  jurists  would  no  longer  expound  the  laws  of  nature,  of  nations,  and 
of  States,  to  guide  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country.  Her  skilled  artisans  and 
master-mechanics  would  not  be  sought  for,  wherever,  throughout  the  land,  educated 
labor  is  wanted.  Her  ship-captains  would  be  driven  home  from  every  ocean  by 
more  successful  competitors.  At  home,  a  narrowing  in  the  range  of  thought  and 
a,ction;  a  lowering  of  the  tone  of  hfe  and  enterprise  ;  a  straitening  in  the  means  of 
living  and  of  culture;  a  sinking  in  spirit,  and  in  all  laudable  and  generous  ambi- 
tions; the  rearing  of  sons  to  obscurity  and  of  daughters  to  vulgarity,  would  mark 
the  incoming  of  a  degenerate  age;  —  an  age  too  ignorant  to  know  its  own  igno- 
rance; too  shameless  to  mourn  its  degradation;  and  too  spiritless  even  to  rise  with 

*  As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  knowledge  in  agricultural  pursuits,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  the  researches  and  discoveries,  by  M.  Meneville,  in  regard  to  the  fly- 
which  was  lately  so  destructive  to  the  oUve  in  the  south  of  France,  have  increased 
the  annual  product  of  this  fruit  almost  a  miUion  of  dollars'  worth.    When  ■vv'ould  aa 
ignorant  man,  or  a  slave,  have  wade  svich  a  discovery  ? 
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recuperative  energy  from  its  guUty  fall.  But  little  less  disastrous  would  it  be  to 
stop  where  we  now  are,  instead  of  pressing  onward  with  invigorated  strength  to  a 
further  goal.  What  has  been  done  is  not  the  fulfilment  or  consummation  of  ovur 
work.  It  only  affords  better  vantage-ground,  from  which  our  successors  can  start 
anew,  in  a  nobler  career  of  improvement.  And  if  there  is  any  one  thing  for  which 
the  friends  of  humanity  have  reason  to  join  in  a  universal  song  of  thanksgiving  to 
Heaven,  it  is,  that  there  is  a  large  and  an  increasing  body  of  people  in  Massachusetts 
who  cannot  be  beguiled  or  persuaded  into  the  belief  that  our  Common  Schools  are 
what  they  may  and  should  be;  and  who,  with  the  sincerest  good- will  and  warmest 
affections  towards  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  are  yet  resolved  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  at  large, —  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers,  mechanics, 
tradesmen,  operatives,  and  laborers  of  aU  kinds, —  shall  be  carried  to  a  point  of  per- 
fection indefinitely  higher  than  it  has  yet  reached.* 

.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  education  of  the  citizens  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  relations  of  the  government  to  the  material  prosperity 
and  to  the  moral  welfare  of  the  community,  are  forcibly  stated  in 
the  section  of  Mr.  Mann's  report,  from  which  the  following  extracts 
are  taken: 

PouTiCAL  Education. 

The  necessity  of  general  intelligence, —  that  is,  of  education,  (for  I  use  the  terms 
as  substantially  synonymous;  because  general  intelligence  can  never  exist  without 
general  education,  and  general  education  will  be  sure  to  produce  general  intelli- 
gence,)— the  necessity  of  general  intelligence,  under  a  repubUcan  form  of  govern- 
ment, like  most  other  very  important  truths,  has  become  a  very  trite  one.  It  is  so 
trite,  indeed,  as  to  have  lost  much  of  its  force  by  its  familiarity.  Almost  all  the 
champions  of  education  seize  upon  this  argument,  first  of  all;  because  it  is  so  sim- 
ple as  to  be  understood  by  the  ignorant,  and  so  strong  as  to  convince  the  sceptical.- 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  follow  in  the  train  of  so  many  writers,  and  to 
demonstrate,  by  logic,  by  history,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  a  repubUcan 
form  of  government,  without  intelligence  in  the  people,  must  be,  on  a  vast  scale, 
what  a  mad-hoxise,  without  superintendent  or  keepers,  would  be,  on  a  small  one;  — 
the  despotism  of  a  few  succeeded  by  universal  anarchy,  and  anarchy  by  despotism, 
with  no  change  but  from  bad  to  worse.  Want  of  space  and  time  aJike  forbid  me 
to  attempt  any  full  development  of  the  merits  of  this  theme;  but  yet,  in  the  closing 
one  of  a  series  of  reports,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  summary  of  for- 
mer arguments,  an  omission  of  this  topic  would  suggest  to  the  comprehensive  mind 
the  idea  of  incompleteness. 

*  In  the  letter  of  the  honorable  Abbott  Lawrence,  making  a  donation  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  (to 
which  he  has  since  added  fifty  thousand  dollars  more,)  the  foUqwing  expression  oc- 
curs;—  "  Elementary  education  appears  to  be  well  provided  for  in  Massachusetts." 
And,  in  the  Memorial  in  behalf  of  the  three  Colleges, —  Harvai'd,  Amherst,  and 
Williams, — presented  to  the  Legislature,  in  January,  1848,  and  signed  by  each  of 
the  three  Presidents  of  those  institutions,  it  is  said: —  "  The  provision  [in  Massachu- 
setts] for  elementary  education,  *  *  *  seems  to  be  all  that  can  be  desired,  or 
that  can  be  advantageously  done  by  the  Legislature."  The  average  salaries  of  fe- 
male teachers  throughout  the  State,  at  the  time  when  these  declarations  were  made, 
was  only  $8.55  a  month,  (exclusive  of  board,)  which,  as  the  average  length  of  the 
schools  was  only  eight  months,  would  give  to  this  most  faithful  and  meritorious 
class  of  persons,  but  $68.40  a  year.  The  whole  value  of  the  apparatus,,  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  State,  was  but  $23,836.  And  the  whole  number  of  volumes  in  their 
libraries  was  only  91,539,  or  an  average  of  but  twenty-five  volumes  for  each  school. 
In  accordance  with  the  prjiyer  of  the  Memorial,  the  Conmiittee  on  Education  reported 
a  bai,  making  a  grant  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  the  colleges.  The  House  of 
Representatives,  after  maturely  considering  the  biU,  changed  the  destination  of  the 
money  from  tiie  Colleges  to  the  Common  Schools,  and  then  passed  it.  The  dona- 
tion of  Mr.  Lawrence  wiU  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  few  hundreds  of  students  who 
wiU.  have  the  direct  enjoyment  of  his  munificence;  and,  through  them,  it  wiU  also 
benefit  the  State.  So,  too,  would  the  contemplated  gi-ant  to  the  colleges.  Thus 
far,  it  is  bebeved,  all  hberal  minds  wUl  agree.  -  But  what  is  needed,  is,  the  univer- 
sal prevalence  of  the  further  idea,  that  there  are  two  hundred  thousand  children  in 
the  State,  each  one  of  whom  would  be  far  more  than  proportionally  benefited  by 
tbe'expendifwe  iQv  ttieir  jmprQv?4  education  o(  gu^tenth  part  of  siuns  so  liberal,"' 
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That  the  aSairs  of  a  ^eat  nation  or  state  are  exceedingly  complicated  and  mo- 
mentous, no  one  will  dispute.  Nor  will  it  be  questioned  that  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence that  superintends,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
superintended.  He  who  scoops  out  a  wooden  dish  needs  less  skill  than  the  maker 
of  a  steam-engine  or  a  telescope.  The  dealer  in  small  wares  requires  less  knowl- 
edge than  the  merchant  who  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  An  ambassador  cannot  execute  his  functions  with  the  stock  of  attainments 
or  of  talents  sufficient  for  a  parish  clerk.  Indeed,  it  is  clear,  that  the  want  of  ade- 
quate inteUigence, —  of  intelligence  commensurate  with  the  nature  of  the  duties  to 
be  performed, —  wiU  bring  rmn  or  disaster  upon*  any  department.  A  merchant 
loses  his  intelligence,  and  he  becomes  a  bankrupt.  A  lawyer  loses  his  intelligence, 
and  he  forfeits  all  the  interests  of  his  clients.  InteUigence  abandons  a  physician, 
and  his  patients  die,  with  more  than  the  pains  of  natural  dissolution.  Should  judges 
upon  the  bench  be  bereft  of  this  guide,  what  havoc  would  be  made  of  the  property 
and  the  innocence  of  men!  Let  this  counsellor  be  taken  from  executive  officers, 
and  the  penalties  due  to  the  wicked  would  be  visited  upon  the  righteous,  while  the 
rewards  and  immunities  of  the  righteous  would  be  bestowed  upon  the  guilty.  And 
so,  should  intelligence  des^  the  halls  of  legislation,  weakness,  rashness,  contradic-- 
tion,  and  error,  would  glare  out  from  every  page  of  the  statute  book.  Now,  as  a 
repubUcan  government  represents  almost  all  interests,  whether  social,  civil,  or  mil- 
itary, the  necessity  of  a  degree  of  intelligence  adequate  to  the  due  administration 
of  them  all,  is  so  self-evident,  that  a  bare  statement  is  the  best  argxmient. 

INTELLIGENT  VOTERS  CHOOSE  WISE  LEGISLATOES  AND  VICE  VERSA. 

-  But  in  the  possession  of  this  attribute  of  intelligence,  elective  legislators  will  never 
far  surpass  their  electors.  By  a  natural  law,  Uke  that  which  regulates  the  equilib- 
rium of  fluids,  elector  and  elected,  appointer  and  appointee,  tend  to  the  same  level. 
It  is  not  more  certain  that  a  wise  and  enlightened  constituency  will  refuse  to  invest 

,a  reckless  and  profligate  man  with  office,  or  discard  him  if  accidentally  chosen,  than 
it  is  that  a  fooUsh  or  immoral  constituency  will  discard  or  eject  a  wise  man.  This 
law  of  assimilation,  between  the  choosers  and  the  chosen,  results,  not  only  from  the 
fact  that  the  voter  originally  selects  his  representative  according  to  the  affinities  of 
good  or  of  ill,  of  wisdom  or  of  folly,  which  exist  between  them;  but  if  the  legislator 
enacts  or  favors  a  law  which  is  too  wise  for  the  constituent  to  understand,  or 
top  just  for  him  to  approve,  the  next  election  will  set  him  aside  as  certainly  as  if  he 

'  had  made  open  merchandise  of  the  deai-est  interests  of  the  people,  by  perjury  and  for 
a  bribe.  And  if  the  infinitely  Just  and  Good,  in  giving  laws  to  the  Jews,  recognized 
the  "  hardness  of  their  hearts,"  how  much  more  will  an  earthly  ruler  recognize  the 
baseness  or  wickedness  of  the  people,  when  his  heart  is  as  hard  as  theirs !  In  a  repub- 
lican government,  legislators  are  a  mirror  reflecting  the  moral  countenance  of  their 
constituents.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  establishment  of  a  republican  government, 
without  well-appointed  and  efficient  means  for  the  universal  education  of  the  people, 
is  the  most  rash  and  fool-hardy  experimelit  ever  tried  by  man.  Its  fatal  results 
may  not  be  immediately  developed, —  they  may  not  follow  as  the  thunder  follows  the 
lightning, — for  time  is  an  element  in  maturing  them,  and  the  calamity  is  too  great 
to  be  prepared  in  a  day;  but,  like  the  slow-accumulating  avalanche,  they  will  grow 
more  terrffic  by  delay,  and,  at  length,  though  it  may  be  at  a  late  hour,  will  overwhelm 
with  ruin  whatever  lies  athwart  their  path. 

THE  DANGERS  THAT  THREATEN  A  REPUBLIC  OP    IGNORANT  CITIZENS. 

It  may  be  an  easy  thing  to  make  a  republic;  but  it  is  a  very  laborious  thing  to 
make  republicans;  and  woe  to  the  republic  that  rests  upon  no  better  foundations 
than  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  passion.  Such  a  republic  may  grow  in  numbers  and 
in  wefSth.  As  an  avaricious  man  adds  acres  to  his  lands,  so  its  rapacious  government 
may  increase  its  own  darkness  by  annexing  provinces  and  states  to  its  ignorant  do- 
main. Its  armies  may  be  invincible,  and  its  fleets  may  strike  terror  into  nations  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  globe,  at  the  same  hour.  Vast  in  its  extent,  and  enriched 
with  all  ^he  prodigality  of  nature,  it  may  possess  every  capacity  and  opjjortunity 
of  being  great,  and  of  doing  good.  But  if  such  a  repubhc  be  devoid  of  inteUigence,  it 
will  only  the  more  closely  resemble  an  obscene  giant  who  has  waxed  sti-ong  in  his 
youth,  and  grown  wanton  in  his  strength ;  whose  brain  has  been  developed  only  in  the 
region  of  the  appetites  and  passions,  and  not  in  the  organs  of  reason  and  conscience; 
and  who,  therefore,  is  boastful  of  his  bulk  alone,  and  Tories  in  the  weight  of  his  heel 
and  in  the  destruction  of  l^\^  arm.  Such  a  republic,  ^vith  all  its  noble  capacities  for 
tieneficence,  will  rvisll  with  the  speed  of  a  whirlwind  tP  an  ignominious  end;  andal^ 
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good  men  of  after-times  would  be  fain  to  weep  over  its  downfall,  did  not  their  scorn 
and  contempt  at  its  folly  and  its  wickedness,  repress  all  sorrow  for  its  fate. 

As  the  merits  of  this  subject  cannot  even  be  sketched  on  the  present  occasion,  I 
will  confine  myself  to  a  single  illustration,  showing  how,  an  unenlightened  people 
will  permit,  and  sometimes  will  even  require,  that  their  government  should  injure 
their  own  interests 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  REVENUE. 

A  universal  function  of  government, —  one  that  has  pertained  to  every  govern- 
ment that  has  ever  existed,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  do  so  while  the  world 
stands, —  is  the  collection  of  revenues.  The  government  must  be  maintained;  but 
it  has  no  power  of  earning  or  of  creating  wealth  to  defray  its  own  expenses.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  supported  by  revenues  derived  from  the  people. 

In  absolute  despotisms,  arbitrary  exactions  are  made  upon  all  the  possessors  of 
wealth;  or  upon  all  but  a  few  excepted  favorites.  Where  a  pretence  for  such  exac- 
tions is  wanted,  acts  which  are  not  crimes  are  declared  to  be  criminal,  so  that  the 
niler  may  claim  a  forfeiture,  or  penalty,  for  the  performance  of  deeds,  which,  be- 
fore any  tribunal  of  conscience,  or  of  justice,  would  be  held  innocent.  Ex  post 
facto  laws  are  made;  that  is,  laws  which  act  backwards,  and  subject  an  act  to  pun- 
ishment, after  the  law,  which  was  not  punishable  at  the  time  it  was  done;  —  which 
might  have  been,  indeed,  not  only  guiltless  but  laudable  at  the  time  of  its  perform- 
ance. 

Now,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  such  methods  of  raising  revenue  must  have  an 
almost  annihilating  effect  upon  the  production  of  wealth;  for  no  man  will  earn 
money  bej^ond  his  immediate  necessities,  when  the  very  fact  of  his  acquisition  only 
exposed,  him  to  pillage.  "When  the  richest  men  are  worst  plundered,  poverty  be- 
comes the  privilege.  Intelligence,  though  it  had  been  that  of  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness, would  have  saved  nations  from  this  cause  of  poverty. 

UNWISE  METHODS  OF  RAISING  REVENUE. 

Governments,  less  arbitrary,  have  resorted  to  expedients  for  self-support  scarcely 
less  baneful  to  the  general  welfare.  Among  these,  are  monopohes, —  such  as  that, 
for  instance,  by  which  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  required  all  the  cotton  gi'own  by  his  sub- 
jects to  be  sold  to  him,  at  his  own  price,  that  he  might  resell  it  at  an  advanced  one; 
or  that,  by  which  the  Fi-ench  King  exercised  the  privilege  of  selling  all  the  tobacco 
consumed  in  his  kingdom,  and  then  sold  out  the  privilege  to  sell,  at  an  enormous 
price.  Some  governments  have  derived  a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  oiQces,  even 
those  which  demand,  for  the  fit  discharge  of  their  duties,  the  highest  talents  and 
the  purest  integrity, —  such  as  the  judicial, —  and  so  have  cared  everything  for  the 
amount  of  the  bribe,  and  nothing  for  the  fitness  of  the  incumbent.  In  all  such 
cases,  the  most  vital  and  enduring  interests  of  the  community  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  incidental  benefit  of  revenue;  —  a  policy  vastly  more  ruinous  than  that  of 
the  incendiary  who  burns  a  house  that  he  may  steal  a  shilling. 

EVILS  OF  LOTTERIES. 

Even  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  governments  have  been  guilty  of  similar 
improvidences  and  follies.  The  raising  of  revenue  from  hcensed  lotteries  furnishes 
a  signal  illustration.  For  every  unit  of  gain  to  the  public  treasury,  by  the  levy  of 
a  tax  on  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets,  hundreds  of  loss  are  subtracted  from  the  public 
wealth.  For,  it  is  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  lotteries  create  no  wealth.  They 
add  nothing  to  the  aggregate  of  silver  and  gold,  belonging  to  a  community,  any 
more  than  they  add  to  the  number  of  its  houses  or  the  extent  of  its  lands.  They  can 
do  nothing  more  than  to  transfer  one  man's  money  to  another  man's  pocket.  Then 
they  occupy  the  time  of  many  individuals,  who  otherwise  might  be  usefuUy  em- 
ployed in  the  creation  or  augmentation  of  the  public  wealth.  Besides  this,  the  ex- 
pensesactually  incurred  by  agencies,  brokerage,  advertisements,  apparatus,  and  so 
forth,  is  itot  inconsiderable.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  poorest  class  of  people  are  usu- 
ally the  purchasers  of  lottery  tickets, —  on  the  same  principle  that  a  man  must  first 
be  drowning  before  he  will  catch  at  a  straw, —  and  generally  with  the  same  result. 
Thus,  all  the  evils  of  poverty  are  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  a  part  of  its  pittance. 
Then,  adventuring  in  this  traffic  substitutes  hopes  of  gain,  founded  on  chance,  for 
the  certainties  of  regular  industry.    *    «    »    . 

*  *  *  Take  all  these  evils  into  consideration,  and  take  into  consideration, 
also,  what  is  far  more  important  than  all  these  evils  united,  the  impositions  and  the 
frauds  which  accompany  the  whole  operation,  and  which  often  bear  as  great  a  pro- 
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portion  to  the  fair-dealing  as  the  blanks  bear  to  the  prizes;  —  take  all  these  pecu- 
niary, social  and  moral  mischiefs  into  accoimt,  and  how  is  it  possible  for  any  intel- 
ligent legislator,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  incidental  revenue,  ever  to  legalize  an  insti- 
tution, wliich  destroys  wealth  by  wholesale,  and  cankers  the  morals  of  entire  classes 
of  the  people? 

And,  yet,  until  witliin  a  few  years,  there  was  not  a  State  in  this  whole  Union, 
whose  Legislature  did  not  stand  so  low,  not  only  in  the  scale  of  Morals  but  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  as' to  authorize  lotteries.  Sometimes  they  were  granted  for  a  pal- 
try Vevenue,  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury;  sometimes  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  public 
works, —  to  build  a  bridge,  a  canal,  or  a  church  !!*  Just  in  proportion  as  intelli- 
gjencehas  advanced,  petitions  for  lotteries  have  been  refused,  and  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  interdicted  by  law;  until  now.  they  are  driven  almost  exclusively  into  the 
southern  and  southwestern  States.  There  they  await  tlie  dawning  of  that  general 
enlightenment,  which  Common  Schools  could  so  rapidly  give,  to  be  banished  from 
tlie  country  forever. 

On  the  clearest  principles  of  Morality  and  PoUtioal  Economy,  the  licensing  of 
houses  for  tiie  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  of  gaming-houses,  and  houses  of  ill-fame, 
for  the  ignominious  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  out  of  the  misery  and  licentious- 
ness of  men,  stands  even  on  a  more  unsound  and  criminal  footing,  than  leg:alizing 
thp  pest  of  lotteries.  Yet,  all  this  is  done,  even  at  the  present  day,  by  legislators 
who  would  think  it  an  indignity,  if  they  were  denied  an  exalted  place  on  the  roll  of 
enlightened,  patriotic,  and  Christian  men.    *    *    * 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  MULTIPLICATION  OF  OFFICIAL  OATHS. 

The  multiplication  of  oaths  is  another  signal  illustration  of  the  fact,  how  prone 
incompetent  legislators  ever  are  to  sacrifice  the  greater  interest  to  the  less, —  the 
spiritual  to  the  outward,  the  enduring  to  the  temporary.  Adherence  to  tmth  is  so 
necessary  among  men,  that  even  the  lowest  instincts  of  self-interest  will  visit  the 
falsifier,  with  retribution  though  honor  and  conscience  should  not.  But  the  utter- 
ance of  truth,  very  generally  speaking,  is  considered  more  in  the  hght  of  an  obliga- 
tion between  man  and  man,  than  as  a  due  to  Heaven;  and  there  are  many  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  tell  a  falsehood,  who  would  tremble  at  the  commission  of  per- 
jury. But  governments,  for  some  collateral  and  incidental  benefit,—  most  generally 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  themselves  against  fraud  in  the  collection  of  revenues, — 
impose  an  oath  upon  men,  not  merelyv^iere  the  oath-taker  is  adversly  interested, 
but  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  cannot  certainly  deterqiine  the  truth  of 
the  statement  to  which  he  deposes.  This  leads  to  moral  laxity,  and  relaxes  laxity 
itself.  /Hence,  in  mercantile  communities,  tliere  has  arisen  a  class  of  oatlis,  called 
'  "  Custom  House  oaths," — an  appellation  which  indicates  that  men  swear,  if  not  to 
what  they  know  to  be  untrue,  yet,  at  least,  to  what  they  do  not  know  to  be  true. 
Often ,  the  oath  is  administered  to  persons  who  are  under  the  strongest  temptations  to 
perjury,  and  where,  too,  the  danger  of  detection  is  small.  This  is  Perjury  naade 
easy;  for  the  step  is  a  short  one,  between  swearing  to  a  thing  as  ti^ue,  with  only  a 
general  inference,  or  supposition,  that  it  is  so,  and  swearing  to  a  known  untruth. 

Now,  can  any  money  compensate  government  for  contaminating  public  morals? 
Or,  in  a  republic,  which  is  a  government  of  the  people  by  the  people,  can  they  aflford 
to  barter  their  own  integi-ity,  in  order  to  get  a  little  of  theii-  ovra  money,  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  into  their  own  public  treasuiy,  whence  it  is  so  soon  to  flow  back  into 
their  own  jjockets  again  f  Every  legislator  should  be  a  political  economist,  and  every 
voter  shoidd  know,  at  least,  the  leading  elements  of  political  economy,  and  be  able 
to  understand  their  apphcation  to  the  affairs  of  life;  but,  surely,  that  political  econo- 
my is  a  delusion  and  a  cheat,  which  does  not  hold  the  morals  of  the  community  as 
the  primal  element  in  its  prosperity;  and  the  praye-,  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation," 
is  one  which  may  be  as  appropriately  addressed  by  a  people  to  its  rulei-s,  as  by  a  frail 
and  fallible  mortal  to  his  Maker. 

I  have  now  given  a  hasty  review  of  a  single  class  of  errors,  tliose  pertaining  to 
the  collection  of  revenue, —  into  wMch  governments  have  fallen,  through  a  want  of 
intelligence;  —  through  a  want  of  such  intelligence,  it  may  be  added,  as  any  dis- 
-creet  ap.d  reflecting  man  would  exercise  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs. 
And  when  will  rulers  be  wiser  than  they  have  been?  Never,  until  the  people,  to 
whom  they  are  responsible,  shall  permit  it  and  demand  it.  Never  will  wisdom  pre- 
side in  the  halls  of  legislation  and  its  profound  utterances  be  recorded  on  the  pages 
of  the  statute  book,  until  Common  Schools, — or  some  otlier  agency  of  equal  power, 
not  yet  discovered, —  shall  create  a  more  far-seeing  intelligence  and  a  purer  moral- 

*When  a  church  is  built  by  lottery,  can  there  be  any  doubt  which  has  tlie  best 
,  side  of  the  bai-gaiu,  the  Evil  Spirit  or  the  Good  ? 
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-  ity  thau  has  ever  yet  existed  amoug  communities  of  men.  Legislators  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  high  guardianship  over  pubUc  interests,  will  never  secure  to  the  State 
even  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth,  whUe  they  seek  to  obtain  it  at  the  price  of 
moraUty.  It  is  only  when  tlie  virtue  of  the  people  is  supremely  cared  for,  that  they 
wiU  discover  the  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  Scripture,  that  Giodliness  is  profit- 
able unto  aU  things. 

IN   AT.T.  COUNTRIES  THE  RULERS  ARE  EDUCATED  FOR  THEIR  COMING  DUTIES;  WHERE 
THE  PEOPLE  ARE  TO  RULE  THE  PEOPLE  SHOULD  LIKEWISE  BE  SO  EDUCATED. 

However  elevated  the  moral  character  of  a  constituency  may  be;  however  well 
informed  in  matters  of  general  science  or  history,  yet  they  must,  if  citizens  of  a 
republic,  xmderstand  something  of  the  true  natiu'e  and  fimctions  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  live.  That  any  one  who  is  to  participate  in  the  government 
of  a  country,  when  he  becomes  a  man,  should  receive  no  instruction  respecting  the 
nature  and  functions  of  tlie  government  he  is  afterwards  to  administer,  is  a  pohti- 
cal  solecism.  In  aU  nations,  hardly  excepting  the  most  rude  and  barbarous,  the 
future  sovereign  receives  some  traming  which  is  supposed  to  fit  him  for  tlie  exer- 
cise of  tlie  powers  and  duties  of  liis  anticipated  station.  Where,  by  force  of  law, 
the  government  devolves  upon  the  heir,  while  yet  in  a  state  of  legal  infancy,  some 
regency,  or  other  substitute,  is  appointed,  to  act  in  his  stead,  until  his  arrival  at 
mature  age;  and,  in  the  meantime,  he  is  subjected  to  such  a  course  of  study  and 
discipline,  as  wiU  tend  to  prepare  him,  according  to  the  political  theory  of  the  time 
and  the  place,  to  assume  the  reins  of  authority  at  the  appointed  age.  If,  in  England, 
or  in  the  most  enlightened  European  monarchies,  it  would  be  a  proof  of  r^ored 
barbarism,  to  permit  the  future  sovereign  to  grow  up  without  any  knowledge  of 
his  duties, — and  who  can  doubt  that  it  would  be  such  a  proof, — tlien,  surely,  it 
would  be  not  less  a  proof  of  restored,  or  of  never-removed  barbarism,  amongst  ns, 
to  empower  any  indavidual  to  use  the  elective  franchise,  without  prepai'ing  him  for 
so  momentous  a  trust.  Hence,  the  constitution  of  tlie  United  States,  and  of  our 
own  State,  should  be  made  a  study  in  our  Public  Schools.  The  partition  of  the 
powers  of  government  into  the  three  coordinate  branches. —  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive, —  with  the  duties  appropriately  devolving  upon  each;  the  mode  of 
electing  or  of  appointing  all  ofiBcers^  with  the  reasons  on  which  it  was  founded;  and, 
especially,  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  in  a  government  of  laws,  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  for  redress,  in  all  cases  of  alleged  wrong,  instead  of  undertaking  to  vindi- 
cate his  own  rights  by  his  own  arm:  and.  in  a  government  where  the  people  are  the 
acknowledged  sources  of  power,  the  duty  of  changing  laws  and  rulers  by  an  appeal 
to  the  ballot,  and  not  by  rebellion,  shoidd  be  taught  to  all  the  children  until  they 
are  fully  understood. 

THE  BALLOT  A  SACRED  TRUST. 

Had  the  obligations  of  the  future  citizen  been  sedulously  inculcated  upon  all  the 
children  of  this  RepubUc,  would  the  patriot  have  had  to  mourn  over  so  many  in- 
stances, where  the  voter,  noS  being  able  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  voting,  has 
proceeded  to  accomplish  it  by  violence;  where,  agreeing  with  his  fellow-citizens,  to 
use  the  machinery  of  the  ballot,  he  mStkesatacit  reservation,  that,  if  that  machinery 
does  not  move  according  to  his  pleasure,  he  will  wrest  or  break  it?  If  the  respon- 
sibleness  and  value  of  the  elective  franchise  were  duly  appreciated,  the  day  of  our 
State  and  National  elections  would  be  among  the  most  solemn  and  religious  days  in 
the  calendar.  Men  would  approach  them,  not  only  witli  preparation  and  solicitude, 
but  with  the  sobriety  and  solemnity,  with  which  cUscreet  and  religious-minded  men 
meet  the  great  crises  of  Ufe.  No  man  would  throw  away  his  vote,  through  caprice 
or  wantonness,  any  more  than  he  would  throw  away  his  estate,  or  sell  his  family 
into  bondage.  No  man  would  cast  his  vote  tlirough  malice  or  revenge,  any  more 
than  a  good  surgeon  would  amputate  a  hnib,  or  a  good  navigator  sail  through  peril- 
ous straits,  under  the  same  criminal  passions. 

CAN  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF    THE    NATIONAL    GOVERNMENT    BE    TAUGHT 

IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ? 

But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  constitution  is  subject  to  different  read- 
ings, or  that  the  policy  of  different  administrations  has  become  the  subject  of  party 
strife;  and,  therefore,  if  anything  of  constitutional  or  political  law  is  introduced  into 
our  schools,  there  is  danger  that  teachers  will  be  chosen  on  account  of  their  afiSni- 
ties  to  this  or  that  political  party;  or  that  teachers  wiH  feign  aflBnities  which  they 
do  not  feel,  in  order  that  they  may  be  chosen :  and  so  each  school-room  will  at  lengtli 
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become  a  miniature  political  club-rooin,  exploding  with  political  resolves,  orflaiping 
out  with  political  addresses,  prepared  by  beardless  boys,  in  scarcely  legible  hand- 
writing, ?nd  in  worse  grammar. 

With  the  most  limited  exercise  of  discretion,  all  apprehensions  of  this  kind  are 
wholly  groundless.  There  are  different  readings  of  the  constitution,  it  is  true:  and 
there  are  partisan  topics  which  agitate  the  country  from  side  to  side;  but  the  con- 
troverted points,  compared  with  those  about  which  there  is  no  dispute,  do  not  bear 
the  proportion  of  one  to  a  hundred.  And  what  is  more,  no  man  is  qualified,  or  can 
be  qualified,  to  discuss  the  disputable  questions,  unless  previously  and  thoroughly 
versed  in  those  questions,  about  which  there  is  no  dispute.  In  the  terms  and  prin- 
ciples common  to  all,  and  recognized  by  aU,  is  to  be  found  the  only  common  me- 
dium of  language  and  of  idea,  by  which  the  parties  can  become  intelligible  to  each 
other;  and  there,  too,  is  the  only  common  ground,  whence  the  arguments  of  the  dis- 
putants can  be  drawn." 

*  *  *  "  Surely,  between  these  extremes,  there  must  be  a  medium  not  difficult 
to, be  foimd.  And  is  not  this  the  middle  course,  which  all  sensible  and  judicious 
men,  all  patriots,  and  all  genuine  republicans,  must  approve  ?  —  namely,  that  those 
articles  in  the  creed  of  republicanism,  which  are  accepted  by  all,  believed  in  by  all, 
and  which  form  the  common  basis  of  our  political  faith,  should  be  taught  to  all. 
But  when  the  teacher,  in  the  course  of  his  lessons  or  lectures  on  the  fundamental 
law,  arrives  at  a  controverted  text,  he  is  either  to  read  it  without  comment  or  re- 
mark; or,  at  most,  he  is  only  to  say  that  the  passage  is  the  subject  of  disputation, 
and  that  the  school-room  is  neither  the  tribunal  to  adjudicate,  nor  the  forum  to  dis- 
cuss  it. 

Such  being  the  rule  established  by  common  consent,  and  such  the  practice,  ob- 
served with  fidelity  under  it,  it  will  come  to  be  universally  understood,  that  politi- 
cal proselytism  is  no  function  of  the  school;  but  that  all  indoctrination  into  matters 
of  controversy  between  hostile  political  parties  is  to  be  elsewhere  sought  for,  and 
elsewhere  imparted.  ThuS,  may  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  receive  in- 
struction in  the  great  essentials  of  political  knowledge, —  in  those  elementary  ideas 
without  which  they  vdU  never  be  able  to  investigate  more  recondite  and  debatable 
questions;  —  thus,  will  the  only  practicable  method  be  adopted  for  discovering  new 
truths,  and  for  discarding, —  instead  of  perpetuating, —  old  errors;  and  thus,  too,  will 
that  pernicious  race  of  intolerant  zealots,  whose  whole  faith  may  be  summed  up  in 
two  articles, —  that  they,  themselves,  are  always  infallibly  right,  and  that  aU  dissent- 
ers are  certainly  wrong, — be  extinguished, —  extinguished,  not  by  violence,  nor  by 
proscription,  but  by  the  more  copious  inflowing  of  the  light  of  truth." 

The  Theory  justifying  the  establishment  of  Public  Schools,  the 
reasons  why  the  community  may  justly  be  taxed  for  their  support, 
and  the  reasons  why  the  tenets  of  any  particular  religious  belief 
should  not  be  taught  in  such  schools,  are  thus  tersely  and  forcibly  set 
forth: 

*  *  *  .  The  very  terms.  Public  School,  and  Common  Schools,  bear  upon  then- 
face,  that  they  are  schools  which  the  children  of  the  *ntire  community  may  attend. 
Every  man,  not  on  the  pauper  list,  is  taxed  for  their  support.  But  he  is  not  taxed  to 
support  them  as  special  religious  institutions;  if  he  were,  it  would  satisfy,  at  once, 
thelargest  definition  of  a  Religious  EstabUshment.  But  he  is  taxed  to  support  them, 
as  a,  preventive  tae-Mis  against  dishonesty,  against  fraud,  and  against  violence;  on 
the  same  principle  that  he  is  taxed  to  support  criminal  courts  as  a  punitive  means 
against  the  same  offences.  He  is  taxed  to  support  schools,  on  the  same  principle  that 
lie  is  taxed  to  support  paupers;  because  a  child  without  education  is  poorer  and  more 
wretched  than  a  man  without  bread.  He  is  taxed  to  support  schools,  on  the  same 
principle  that  he  would  be  taxed  to  defend  the  nation  against  foreign  invasion,  or 
against  rapine  committed  by  a  foreign  foe;  because  the  general  prevalence  of  igno- 
rahce,  superstition,  and  vice,  will  breed  Goth  and  Vandal  at  home,  more  fatal  to  the 
public  well-being,  than  any  Goth  or  Vandal  from  abroad.  And,  finally,  he  is  taxed 
to  support  schools, ,  because  they  are  the  most  effective  means  of  developing  and 
training  those  powers  and  faculties  in  a  child,  bjr  which,  when  he  becomes  a  man,  he 
may  understand  what  his  highest  interests  and  his  highest  duties  ai-e;  and  may  be,  in 
fact,  and  not  in  name  only,  a  free  agent. 

NEITHER    PARTISAN    POLITICS  NOR    RELIGIOUS    CREEDS    MAY    BE  TAUGHT  IN  THESE 

SCHOOLS. 

The  elements  of  a  political  education  are  not  bestowed  upon  any  school  child,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  him  vote  with  this  or  that  political  party,  when  he  becomes  of  age; 
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but  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  choose  for  himself,  with  which  party  he  will 
vote.  So  the  reUgious  education  which  a  child  receives  at  school,  is  not  imparted  to 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  join  this  or  that  denomination,  when  he  arrives 
at  years  of  (Uscretion,  but  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  judge  for  himself,  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason  and  conscience,  what  his  religious  obliga- 
tions are,  and  whither  they  lead.  But  if  a  man  is  taxed  to  support  a  school,  where 
religious  doctrines  are  inculcated  which  he  believes  to  be  false,  and  which  he  be- 
lieves that  God  condemns;  then  he  is  excluded  from  the  school  by  the  Divine  law,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  is  compelled  to  sumOrt  it  by  the  human  law.  This  is  a  double 
wrong.  It  is  poUtically  wrong,  because,  if  such  a  man  educates  his  children  at  all, 
he  nmst  educate  them  elsewhere,  and  thus  pay  two  taxes,  while  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors pay  less  than  their  due  proportion  of  one;  and  it  is  religiously  wrong,  because 
he  is  constrained,  by  human  power,  to  promote  what  he  believes  the'  Divine  Power 
forbids.  The  principle  involved  in  such  a  course  is  pregnant  with  all  tyrannical  con- 
sequences. It  is  broad  enough  to  sustain  any  claim  of  ecclesiastical  domination, 
ever  made  in  the  darkest  ages  of  the  world.  Every  rehgious  persecution,  since  the 
time  of  Constantine,  naay  find  its  warrant  in  it,  and  can  be  legitimately  defended 
upon  it.  If  a  man's  estate  may  be  taken  from  him  to  pay  for  teaching  a  creed 
which  he  believes  to  be  false,  his  children  can  be  taken  from  hitn  to  be  taught 
the  same  creed;  and  he,  too,  may  be  punished  to  any  extent,  for  not  voluntanly 
surrendering  both  his  estate  and  his  offspring.  If  his  children  can  be  compulsorily 
taken  and  taught  to  believe  a  creed  which  the  parent  disbelieves,  then  the  parent 
can  be  cpmpulsorily  taken  and  made  to  subscribe  the  same  creed.  And,  in  regard 
to  the  extent  of  the  penalties  which  may  be  invoked  to  compel  conformity,  there  is 
no  stopping-place  between  taking  a  penny  and  inflicting  perdition.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  call  a  man's  reason  and  conscience  and  religious  faith,  by  the  name  of 
recusancy,  or  contumacy,  or  heresy,  and  so  to  inscribe  them  on  the  statute-book; 
and  then  the  non-conformist  or  dissenter  may  be  subdued  by  steel,  or  cord,  or  fire; 
by  anathema  and  excommunication  in  this  Ufe,  and  the  terrors  of  endless  perdition 
in  the  next.  Surely,  that  system  cannot  be  an  irreligious,  an  anti-Christian,  or  an 
un-Christian  one,  whose  first  and  cardinal  principle  it  is,  to  recognize  and  protect 
the  highest  and  dearest  of  all  human  interests,  and  of  all  hunaan  rights. 

LIMITS  OF  JURISDICTION  DEFINED. 

Again;  it  seems  almost  too  clear  for  exposition,  that  our  system,  m  one  of  its 
most  essential  features,  is  not  only,  not  an  irreligious  one,  but  that  it  is  more  strictly 
religious  than  any  other  which  has  ever  yet  been  adopted.  Every  intelligent  man 
understands  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "  Jurisdiction."  It  is  the  rightful  authority 
which  one  person,  or  one  body  of  men,  exercises  over  another  person,  or  persons. 
Every  intelligent  man  understands,  that  there  are  some  things  which  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  government,  and  other  things  which  are  not  within  it.  As  Ameri- 
cans, we  understand  that  there  is  a  line,  dividing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernments from  the  jiirisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government :  and  that  it  is  a  violation 
of  the  constitutions  of  both,  for  either  to  invade  the  legitimate  sphere  of  action  which 
belongs  to  the  other.  We  all  understand,  that  neither  any  State  in  this  Union,  nor  the 
Union  itself,  has  any  right  of  interference  between  the  British  sovereign  and  a 
British  subject,  or  between  the  French  government  and  a  citizen  of  France.  Let ' 
this  doctrine  be  applied  to  the  relations  which  our  fellow-citizens  bear  to  the  rulers 
who  have  authority  over  them.  Primarily,  religious  rights  embrace  the  relations 
between  the  creature  and  the  Creator,  just  as  political  rights  embrace  the  relations 
between  subject  and  sovereign,  or  between  a  free  citizen  and  the  government  of  his 
choice;  and  just  as  parental  rights  embrace  the  relation  between  parent  and  child. 
Rights,  therefore,  which  are  s,trictly  reUgious,  lie  out  of,  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  civil  governments.  They  belong,  exclusively,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Divine 
government.  If,  then,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  no  right  of  forcible  interfer- 
ence between  an  Englishman,  or  a  Frenchman,  and  the  English  or  French  govern- 
ment; still  less,  far  less,  has  it  any  right  of  forcible  interference,  between  the  soul  of 
man,  and  the  King  and  Lord  to  whom  that  soul  owes  undivided  and  supreme  alle- 
giance. Civil  society  may  exist,  or  it  may  cease  to  exist.  Civil  government  may 
continue  for  centuries  in  the  hands  of  the  same  dynasty,  or  it  may  change  hands  by 
revolution,  with  every  new  moon.  The  man,  ouitcast  and  outlawed  to-day,  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  we  owe  no  obedience,  may  be  rightfully  installed  in  office  to-mor- 
row, and  may  then  require  submission  to  his  legitimate  authority.  The  civil 
governor  may  resign,  or  be  deposed;  the  frame-work  of  the  government  may  be 
changed,  or  its  laws  altered;  so  that  the  duty  of  allegiance  to  a  tempoi-al  sovereign 
may  have  a  succession  of  new  objects,  or  a  succession  of  new  definitions.  But  the 
relation  of  man  to  his  Maker  never  changes.     Its  object  and  its  obligations  are  im- 
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[mmutable.  The  jurisdiction  which  God  exercises  over  the  religious  obligationa 
which  his  rational  and  accountable  offlspring  owe  to  Him,  excludes  human  iurisdic- 
tion.  And,  hence,  is  it,  that  religious  rights  are  inalienable  rights.  Hence,  also,  it  is, 
that  it  is  an  infinitely  greater  offence  to  invade  the  special  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 
which  the  Creator  claims  over  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  men,  than  it  would  be 
to  invade  the  jurisdiction  which  any  foreign  nation  rightfully  possesses  over  its  own 
subjects  or  citizens.  The  latter  would  be  only  an  offence  against  international  law; 
the .  former  is  treason  against  the  majesty  of  Heaven.  The  one  violates  secular  ana 
temporal  rights  only;  the  other  violates  sacred  and  eternal  ones.  When  the  P™^" 
Government  passed  its  various  statutes  ot  prcemunire,  as  they  were  called, — statutes 
to  prevent  the  Roman  PontifE  from  interfering  between  the  British  sovereign  and 
the  British  subject, —  it  was  itself  constantly  enacting  and  enforcing  laws  which 
interfered  between  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe  and  His  subjects  upon  earui,  tar 
more  directly  and  aggressively,  than  any  edict  of  the  Rouian  See  ever  interfered 
with  any  allegiance  due  from  a  British  subject  to  the  self-styled  Defender  of  the 
Faith. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  NOT  IRRELIGIOUS. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  laws  that  invaded  the  direct  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 
which  our  Father  in  heaven  exercises  over  his  children  upon  earth,  that  the  Pilgrims 
fled  from  their  native  land,  to  that  which  is  the  land  of  our  nativity.  They  sought  a 
residence  so  remote  and  so  inaccessible,  in  the -hope  that  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Divine  Magistrate  might  no  longer  be  set  at  nought  by  the  usurpations  of  the  civU 
power.  Was  it  not  an  irreligious  and  an  impious  act,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  to  pursue  our  ancestors  with  such  cruel  penalties  and  privations,  as  to 
drive  them  into  banishment?  Was  it  not  a  religious  and  a  pious  act  in  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  to  seek  a  place  of  refuge,  where  the  arm  of  earthly  power  could  neither 
restrain  them  from  worshipping  God  in  the  manner  which  they  believed  to  be  most 
acceptable  to  Him,  nor  command  their  worship  in  a  manner  believed  to  be  unac- 
ceptable ?  And  if  it  was  irreligious  in  the  British  government  to  violate  freedom 
of  conscience  in  the  case  of  our  forefathers,  two  centuries  ago,  then  it  is  more  fla- 
grantly irreligious  to  repeat  the  oppression,  in  this  more  enlightened  age  of  the 
world.  If  it  was  a  religious  act  in  our  forefathers  to  escape  from  ecclesiastical 
tyi'anny,  then  it  must  be  in  the  strictest  conformity  to  religion  for  us  to  abstain 
from  all  religiou's  oppression  over  others;  a,nd  to  oppose  it  wherever  it  is  threatened. 
And  this  abstinence  from"  religious  oppression,  this  acknowledgement  of  the  rights 
of  others,  this  explicit  recognition  and  avowal  of  the  supreme  and  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  Heaven,  and  this  denial  of  the  right  of  any  earthly  power  to  encroach, 
upon  that  jurisdiction,  is  precisely  what  the  Massachusetts  school  system  purports 
to  do  in  theory,  and  what  it  does  actually  in  practice.  Hence  I  infer  that  our  system 
is  not  an  irreligious  one,  but  is  m  the  strictest  accordance  with  religion  and  its 
obligations. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  NEITHER  ANTI-CHRISTIAN  NOR  UN-CHRISTIAN. 

It  is  still  easier  to  prove  tha,t  the  Massachusetts  school  system  is  not  anti-Christian 
nor  un-Christian.  The  Bible  is  the  acknowledged  expositor  of  Christianity.  In 
strictness,  Christianity  has  no  other  authoritative  expounder.  This  Bible  is  in  our 
Common  Schools,  by  common  consent.  Twelve  years  ago,  it  was  not  in  all  the 
schools.  Contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  government,  if  not  contrary  to  the  express 
letter  of  the  law,  it  had  been  used  for  sectarian  purposes,— to  prove  one  sect  to  be 
right,  and  others  to  be  wrong.  Hence,  it  had  been  excluded  from  the  schools  of 
some  towns,  by  an  express  vote.  But  since  the  law  and  the  reasons  on  which  it  is 
founded,  have  been  more  fully  explained  and  better  understood;  and  since  sectarian 
instruction  has,  to  a  great  extent,  ceased  to  be  given,  the  Bible  has  been  restored. 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  single  town  in  the  State,  in  whose  schools  it  is 
not  now  introduced,  either  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  school  committee,  or  by  such 
general  desire  and  acquiescence,  as  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  vote.  In  aU  my 
intercourse,  for  twelve  years,  whether  personal  or  by  letter,  with  all  the  school 
officers  in  the  State,  and  with  tens  of  thousands  of  individuals  in  it,  I  have  never 
heard  an  .objection  made  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  school,  except  in  one  or  two 
instances;  and,  in  those  cases,  the  objection  was  put  upon  the  ground,  that  daily 
familiarity  with  the  book,  in  school,  would  tend  to  impair  a  reverence  for  it. 
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HOW  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM    MAY  BE  PRESERVED. 

*  *  *  If,  then,  a  government  would  recognize  and  protect  the  rights  of  re- 
ligious freedom,  it  must  abstain  from  subjugating  the  capacities  of  its  children  to 
any  legal  standard  of  religious  faith,  with  as  great  fidelitj;  as  it  abstains  from  con- 
trolling the  opinions  of  men.  It  must  meet  the  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  old 
spirit  of  religious  dominafion  is  adopting  new  measures  to  accomplish  its  work, — 
measures,  which,  if  successful,  will  be  as  fatal. to  the  liberties  of  mankind,  as  those 
which  were  practised  in  by-gone  days  of  violence  and  terror.  These  new  measures 
are  aimed  at  children  instead  of  men.  They  propose  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
subduing  free  thought,  in  the  mind  of  the  adult,  by  forestalling  the  development  of 
any  capacity  of  free  thought,  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  They  expect  to  iind  it  easier 
to  subdue  the  free  agency  of  children,  by  binding  them  in  fetters  of  bigotry,  than  to 
subdue  the  free  agency  of  men,  by  binding  them  in  fetters  of  iron.  For  this  pur- 
pose, some  are  at^mpting  to  deprive  children  of  their  right  to  labor,  and,  of  course, 
of  their  daily  bread,  unless  they  will  attend  a  government  school,  and  receive  its 
sectarian  instruction.  Some  are  attempting  to  withhold  all  means,  even  of  secular 
education,  from  the  poor,  and  thus  punish  them  with  ignorance,  unless,  wiUi  the 
secular  knowledge  which  they  desire,  they  will  accept  theological  knowledge  which 
they  condemn.  Others,  still,  are  striving  to  break  down  aU  free  Public  School  sys- 
tems, where  they  exist,  and  to  prevent  their  establishment,  where  they  do  not  exist, 
in  the  hope,  that  on  the  downfall  of  these,  fTieir  system  will  succeed.  The  sovereign 
antidote  against  these  machinations,  is,  Free  Schools  for  all,  and  the  right  of  every 
parent  to  determine  the  religious  education  of  his  children. 

This  topic  invites  far  more  extended  exposition;  but  this  must  suffice.  In  bidding 
an  official  Farewell  to  a  system,  with  which  I  have  been  so  long  connected,  to  which 
I  have  devoted  my  means,  my  strength,  my  health,  twelve  years  of  time,  and,  doubts 
less,  twice  that  number  of  years  from  what  might  otherwise  have  been  my  term  of 
life,  I  have  felt  bound  to  submit  these  brief  views  in  its  defence.  In  justice  to  my 
own  name  and  memory;  in  justice  to  the  Board  of  which  I  was  originally  a  mem- 
ber, and  froin  which  I  have  always  sought  counsel  and  guidance;  and  in  justice  to 
thousands  of  the  most  wise,  upright,  and  religious-minded  men  in  Massachusetts, 
who  have  been  my  feUow-laborers  in  advancing  the  great  cause  of  Popular  Educa- 
tion, under  the  auspices  of  this  system,  I  have  felt  bound  to  vindicate  it  from  the 
aspersions  cast. upon  it,  and  to  show  its  consonance  with  the  eternal  principles  of 
equity  and  justice.  I  have  felt  bound  to  show,  that,  so  far  from  its  being  an  irre- 
ligious, an  anti-Christian,  or  an  un-Ohristian  system,  it  is  a  system  which  rpcognizes 
religious  obligations  in  their  fullest  extent;  that  it  is  a  system  which  invokes  a  re- 
ligious spirit,  and  can  never  be  fitly  administered  without  such  a  spirit;  that  it  in- 
culcates the  great  commands,  upon  which  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets;  that 
it  welcomes  the  Bible,  and  therefore  welcomes  all  the  doctrines  which  the  Bible 
really  contains,  and  that  it  listens  to  these  doctrines  so  reverently,  that,  for  the  time 
being,  it  will  not  suffer  any  rash  mortal  to  thrust  in  his  interpolations  of  their  mean- 
ing, or.overlay  the  text  with  any  of  the  "  many  inventions  "  which  the  heart  of  man 
has  sought  out.  It  is  a  system,  however,  which  leaves  open  all  other  means  of  in- 
struction,—  the  pulpits,  the  Sunday  schools,  the  Bible  classes,  the  catechisms,  of  all 
denominations, —  to  be  employed  according  to  the  preferences  of  individual  parents. 
It  is  a  system  which  restrains  itself  from  teaching,  that  what  it  does  teach  is  all  that 
needs  to  be  taught,  or  that  should  be  taught;  but  leaves  this  to  be  decided  by  each 
man  for  himself,  according  to  the  light  of  his  reason  and  conscience;  and  on  his  re- 
sponsibility to  that  Great  Being,  who,  in  holding  him  to  an  account  for  the  things 
done  in  the  body,  will  hold  him  to  the  strictest  account  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  "  trained  up"  his  children. 

Such,  then,  in  a  reUgious  point  of  view,  is  the  Massachusetts  system  of  Common 
Schools.  Reverently,  it  recognizes  and  affirms  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Creator; 
sedulously  and  sacredly  it  guards  the  religious  rights  of  the  creature;  while  it  seeks 
to  remove  all  hinderances,  and  to  supply  all  furtherances  to  a  flUal  and  paternal 
■communion  between  man  and  his  Maker.  In  a  social  and  political  sense,  it  is  a 
Free  School  system.  It  knows  no  distinction  of  rich  and  poor,  of  bond  and  free,  or 
■between  those  who,  in  the  imperfect  light  of  this  world,  are  seeking,  through  difler- 
ehtavenues,  to  reach  the  gate  of  heaven.  Without  money  and  without  price,  it 
throws  open  its  doors,  and  spreads  the  table  of  its  bounty,  for  aU  the  children  of 
the  State.  Like  the  sun,  it  shines,  not  only  upon  the  good,  but  upon  the  evil,  that 
'tliey may  become  good;  and,  like  the  rain,  its  blessings  descend,  not  only  upon  the 
just,  but  upon  the  unjust,  that  their  injustice  may  depart  from  them  and  be  known 
no  more. 
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WHAT  SCHOOLS  HAVE  DONE   FOR  MASSACHUSETTS. 

To  the  great  founders  of  this  system,  we  look  back  with  filial  reverence  and  love. 
Amid  the  barrenness  of  the  land,  and  in  utter  destitution  of  wealth,  they  coined  the 
rude  comforts,  and  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  into  means  for  its  generous  support. 
Though,  as  laborers  by, day,  they  subdued  the  wilderness,  and,  as  sentinels  by  night, 
they  yarded  the  camp,  yet  they  found  time  for  the  vigilant  administration  and 
oversight  of  the  scho(5s,  in  the  day  of  their  infancy  and  weakness.  But  for  this 
single  institution,  into  which  they  transfused  so  much  of  their  means  and  of  their 
strength,  and  of  which  they  have  made  us  the  inheritors,  how  different  would  our 
lot  an4  our  life  have  been!  Upon  us,  its  aocurnulated  blessings  have  descended.  It 
has  saved  us  from  innumerable  pains  and  perils,  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
our  fate;  —  from  the  physical  wretchedness,  that  is  impotent  to  work  out  its  own 
relief;  from  the  darkness  of  the  intellect,  whose  wanderings  after  light  so  ofteft 
plunge  it  into  deeper  gloom;  and  from  the  moral  debasement,  -wihose  pleasures  are 
vices  and  crimes.  It  has  surrounded  us  with  a  profusion  of  comforts  and  blessings, 
of  which  the  most  poetic  imagination  would  never  otherwise  have  conceived.  It 
has  found,  not  mythologic  goddesses,  but  gigantic  and  tireless  laborers  in  every 
stream;  not  evil  and  vindictive  spirits;  but  teneficent  and  helping  ones,  in  all  the 
elements;  and,  by  a  profounder  alchemy  than  the  schoolmen  ever  dreamed  of,  it 
transmutes  quarries  and  ice-fields  into  gold.  It  has  given  cunning  to  the  hand  of 
the  mechanic,  keenness  to  the  artisan's  eye,  and  made  a  sterile  soil  grow  grateful 
beneath  the  skill  of  the  husbandman.  Hence,  the  absence  of  pover^  among  our 
native  population;  hence,  a  competency  for  the  whole  people,  the  means  for  mental 
and  moral  improvement,  and  for  giving  embellishment  and  dignity  to  life,  such  as 
the  world  has  never  known  before,  and  such  as  nowhere  else  can  be  found  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

THE  POWER  OP  KNOWLEDGE. 

How  divinely  wise  were  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  when  they  foresaw,  that  it  they 
could  give  knowledge  and  virtue  to  their  children,  they  gave  them  all  things.  Won- 
der and  admiration  seize  us,  as  we  reflect  upon  the  vastness  of  the  results  which 
their  wisdom  wrought  out  from  the  scantiest  of  resources.  They  have  taught  us  the 
great  lesson,  how  the  fiercest  elements  obey,  and  how  the  most  obdurate  and  in- 
tractable of  nature's  substances  bend  and  melt  before  the  power  of  knowledge,  and 
the  fervors  of  a  saintly  heroism.  Their  dfeeds  have  taught  us,  not  only  that  the  race 
is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong;  but  they  have  taught  us,  that  the 
swiftness  which  shall  win  the  honors  of  the  goal,  and  the  strength  that  shall  triumph 
in  the  strife,  are  to  be  found  in  the  soul,  and  not  in  the  limbs  of  man.  But  though, 
to  this  untitled,  yet  noblest  ancestry,  we  are  bound  to  pay  the  homage  of  our  grati- 
tude, and  to  accept  their  benefactions  with  a  filial  love ;  yet  neither  the  complacency 
of  enjoyment,  nor  that  of  retrospection,  is  the  frame  of  mind  that  best  befits  us. 
We  have  otir  futurity,  as  they  had  theirs ;  —  a  futurity  rapidly  hastening  upon  us, — 
a  futurity,  now  fiuid, —  ready,  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  to  be  moulded  into 
every  form  of  beauty  and  excellence;  but,  so  soon  as  it  reaches  our  hands,  so  soon 
as  it  receives  the  impress  of  our  plastic  touch,  whether  this  touch  be  for  good  or  ior 
evil,  it  is  to  be  struck  into  the  adamant  of  the  unchanging  and  unchangeable  Past. 
Into  whose  form  and  Ukeness  shall  we  fashion  this  fiowing  futurity  ?  Of  Mammon  ? 
of  Moloch  ?  or  of  Jesus  ?    , 

IMMENSE  IMPORTANCE    OP    PRESERVING    FREE  SCHOOLS    IN    VIEW    OF    THE  FUTURE 
GROWTH    OP    POPULATION. 

Clear,  and  more  clear,  out  of  the  dimness  of  coming  time,  emerge,  to  the  vision 
of  faith,  the  myriad  hosts  of  the  generations  that  shall  succeed  us.  These  genera- 
tions are  to  stand  in  our  places,  to  be  called  by  our  names,  and  to  accept  the  herit- 
age of  joy  or  of  woe,  which  we  shall  bequeath  them.  Shall  they  look  back  upon  us, 
with  veneration  for  our  wisdom  and  beneficent  forecast,  or  with  shame  at  om-  self- 
ishness and  degeneracy?  Our  ancestors  were  noble  examples  to  us;  shall  we  be 
ignoble  examples  to  our  posterity  ?  They  gave  from  theu-  penury,  and  shall  we 
withhold  from  our  abundance  ?  Let  us  not  dishonor  our  lineage.  Let  us  fremem- 
ber  that  generosity  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  largeness  of  the  sum  which  a  liian 
may  give,  but  by  the  smallness  of  the  sum  which  remains  to  him  after  liis  gift.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  fortunes  of  our  cliildren,  and  of  their  descendants,  hang  upon 
our  fidelity,  just  as  our  fortunes  were  suspended  upon  the  fideUty  of  our  fathers. 
Deeds  survive  the  doers.  In  the  highest  and  most  philosophic  sense,  the  asserted 
brevity  of  human  life  is  a  fiction.     The  act  remains,  though  the  hand  that  wrought 
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it  may  have  perished.  And  when  our  spirits  shall  liavo  gone  to  -their  account,  and 
the  dust  of  our  bodies  shall  be  blown  about  by  the  winds,  or  mingled  with  the  waves, 
the  force  which  our  life  shall-  have  impressed  upon  the  machinery  of  things  will 
continue  its  momentum,  and  wori  out  its  destiny  upon  the  character  and  happiness 
of  our  descendants. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  AMEKICAN  EXPERIMENT  OF  FREE  GOVERNMENT. 

But  not  the  fortunes  of  our  children  alone,  or  of  our  children's  children,  are  de- 
pendent upon  us.  The  influences  of  our  conduct  extend  outward  in  space,  as  well 
as  onward  in  time.  We  are  part  of  a  mighty  nation,  which  has  just  embarked  upon 
the  grandest  exderiment  ever  yet  attempted  upon  earth; — the  experiment  of  the 
capacity  of  mankind  for  the  wise  and  righteous  government  of  themselves.  Fear- 
ful are  the  issues  which  hang  upon  the  trial;  but  few  and  simple  the  conditions  that 
Eredestine  its  result.  The  firmament,  though  pillared  upon  rottenness,  shall  be  up- 
eld;  and  the  Ught  of  day  shall  continue  to  revisit  the  earth,  though  the  sun  be 
blotted  out,  sooner  than  a  Republic  shall  stand  which  has  not  Knowledge  and  Virtue 
for  its  foundations;  Yet  are  we  not  braving,  the  result  of  this  experiment,  in  im- 
pious defiance  of  the  conditions  on  which  Heaven  has  decreed  that  the  trial  shall 
turn?  Within  a  brief  period  of  tihie,  our  population  has  spread  itself  westward 
from  the  Atlantic,  through  more  than  twenty  degrees  of  longitude.'  It  has  erected 
thirty  States,  and  given  to  each  a  republican  frame  of  government.  Yet,  in  more 
than  one-half  of  these  States,  no  provision  worthy  of  the  name,  is  made  for  replen- 
ishing the  common  mind  with  knowledge,  or  for  training  the  common  heart  to  vir- 
tue. Surely,  to  the  people  of  these  States,  a  different  mental  and  moral  culture  must 
come  speedily,  or  it  will  come  too  late;  and  the  sower  who  would  scatter  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  and  virtue  amongst  them  must  press  forward  with  gigantic 
strides,  and  cast  his  seed  with  a  gigantic  arm. 

When  one  reflects  that  it  is  only  forty  years  since  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  condition  of  the  trans-Mississippi  region  was  written, 
a  vivid  realization  is  felt  of  the  rapidity  and  immensity  of  growth  that 
has  thus  peopled  the  vast  Northwest,  building  up  thriving  towns  and 
cities  as  quickly  and  deftly  as  the  nomad  nations  pitch  their  tents  at 
evening;  that  has  linked  the  oceans  with  roads  of  iron,  and  evoked  a 
glorious  sisterhood  of  States  from  the  then  wilderness,  trodden  alone 
by  the  Indian,  the  buffalo,  and  the  fiercer  animals.  The  problems  he 
foresaw  are  already  pressing  upon  this  generation  for  solution;  the 
realization  of  his  prophecies  add  emphasis  to  his  warnings: 

Nor  is  this  aU.  Beyond  our  western  frontier,  another  and  a  wider  realm  spreads 
out,  as  yet  unorganized  into  governments,  and  tminhabited  by  civilized  man.  The 
western  is  still  broader  than  the  eastern  expanse.  It  stretches  through  thirty  degrees 
of  longitude, —  one-twelfth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  Half  the  popu- 
lation of  continental  Europe  might  be  transplanted  to  it,  find  subsistence  on  it,  and 
leave  room  to  spare.  It  is  now  a  waste,  more  dreary  than  desolation  itself;  for  it  is 
filled  only  with  savage  life.  Yet  soon  will  every  rood  of  its  surface  be  explored  by 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  Saxon  soul,  and  whatever  of  vegetable  wealth  is  spread 
mpon  it,  or  of  mineral  wealth  is  garnered  beneath  it,  will  be  appropriated  by  the 
vehemence  of  Saxon  enterprise.  Shall  this  new  empire,  wider  than  that  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  almost  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  Csesars,  be  reclaimed  to  humanity, 
to  a  Christian  life,  and  a  Christian  history;  or  shall  it  be  a  receptacle  where  the 
avarice,  the  profligacy  and  the  licentiousness  of  a  corrupt  civilization  shaU  cast  its 
criminals  and  breed  its  monsters  ?  If  it  is  ever  to  be  saved  from  sjich  a  perdition, 
the  Mother  States  of  this  Union, —  those  States  where  the  institutions  of  learning 
and  religion  are  now  honored  and  cherished,  must  send  out  their  hallowing  influences 
to  redeem  it.  And  if,  in  the  benignant  Providence  of  God,  the  tree  of  Paradise  is 
ever  to  be  planted  and  to  flourish  in  this  new  realm;  if  its  branches  are  to  spread, 
and  its  leaves  to  be  scattered  for  the  healing  of  the  people;  will  not  the  heart  of 
every  true  son  of  Massachusetts  palpitate  with  desire, —  not  a  low  and  vain-glorious 
ambition,  but  such  a  high  and  holy  aspiration  as  angels  might  feel, —  that  her  name 
may  be  engraved  upon  its  youthful  trunk,  there  to  deepen  and  expand  with  its  im- 
mortal growth  ? 

Horace  Mann, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

West  Newtojj,  Nov  34, 1848. 
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III. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  recent  article  by  a  leading  educator  * 
are  here  given  because  of  the  tribute  paid  to  Horace  Mann,  and  the 
high  place  in  American  Educational  history  therein  accorded  to  him. 
The  article  is  based  on  the  "  Brief  Account  of  the  work  of  the  Board 
of  Education  since  its  establishment  in  1837,"  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
concise  history  of  the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts  for  the  past 
half  century,  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  This  forms  a  part  of  the  Secretary's  Report  to 
the  Board  for  the  year  1885-86.  f  This  history  is  a  most  valuable 
and  interesting  summary  of  the  development  of  the  free  common 
school  as  created  by  Horace  Mann. 

The  incidental  statements,  in  Mr.  Mayo's  article,  as  to  the  com- 
plex influences  which  go  to  develop  and  shape  the  self-governing 
character  of  the  American  citizen;  the  characterization  of  the  spirit 
of  the  new  education,  and  the  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  work 
of  normal  schools,  are,  also,  all  in  keeping  with  the  topics  treated  in 
this  Report. 

So  much  space  has  been  given  in  this  Appendix  to  the  words  of 
Horace  Marui,  that  the  author  of  this  Report  is  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting,  in  the  words  of  a  writer  of  to-day,  the  evidence 
that  he  is  by  no  means  singular  in  his  estimate  of  the  important  jand 
far-reaching  influence  of  the  efforts  of  the  great  pioneer  of  American 
common  school  education.  The  fact  that  the  published  works  of  Mr. 
Mann,  whose  warning  words  were  never  of  more  importance  than 
now,  are  not  readily  accessible  to  the  present  generation,  justifies  the 
space  given  to  them  in  this  Appendix. 

After  a  merited  tribute  to  the  admirable  historical  summary  given 
by  Dr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Mayo  says: 

There  i?  no  question  that,  up  to  the  appointment  of  Horace  Mann  as  Secretary  of 
the  new  State  Board  of  Education  in  1837,  the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts 
■were  the  best  in  the  Union;  indeed,  beyond  New  England  it  could  hardly  be  said 
that  the  free  common  school  system  existed.  The  reports  of  Mr.  Mann  during  the 
twelve  years  of  his  administration  were  the  first  revelation  to  the  country  of  the 
real  condition  of  public  instruction  in  the  most  favored  educational  Commonwealth. 

*  *  *  Supervision  was  wholly  by  school  committees  and  very  unreUable;  and 
the  early  reports  from  all  portions  of  the  State  in  1838  speak  of  "  the  general  apa- 
thy manifested  by  all  towards  popular  education."  In  the  language  of  the  Secre- 
tary: "the  forms  of  school  government  were  demoralizing;"  "  the  schools  did  not 
pretend  to  teach  in  the  true  sense; "  and  "  the  great  mass  of  public  school  teachers 
had  no  real  preparation  for  their  work." 

*  "  The  Normal  School  in  the  United  States,"  by  A.  D.  Mayo.  See  "  Education," 
for  December,  1887.  "Education"  is  a  monthly  magazine,  published  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  William  A.  Mowry,  Editor. 

f  "Fiftieth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Education:  together  with  the  Fiftieth 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  1885-86.  January,  1887.  Boston; 
■VV^right  &  Potter  Printing  Co.,  Stat§  Printers,  18  Post-Offlce  Square,  1887." 
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Of  course  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  •good  schooling  in  that  day.  Native  teach- 
ing talent  always  comes  to,  the  front  and  may  even  be  stimulated  by  a  condition 
such  as  is  here  described.  *  *  *  .  Poor  as  the  old  common  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts were,  the  people  were  largely  of  the  most  vigorous,  independent,  and  in- 
telligent stock- in  Christendom.  The  New  England  town  was  itself  one  of  the  most 
powerful  training  schools,  in  certain  ways;  both  for  stimulating  the  good  and  sup- 
pressing the  evil  element  of  population.  But  it  is  only  by  imputing  to  the  school 
system  these  powerful  agencies  that  environed  it  that  one  can  regard  it  with  much 
satisfaction.  In  fact,  the  best  thing  about  the  New  England  system  of  half  a  cen- 
tmy  ago  is  that  it  turned  out  a  superior  body  of  people  who,  under  the  lead  of  Hor- 
aoe  Mann,  inaugurated  the  great  decisive  movement  which  lifted  the  old-time  dis- 
trict school  through  the  long  and  bitter  conflict  of  two  generations  ut>  to  the  Ameri- 
can free  school  system  of  to-day. 

HORACE  MANN  AND  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

It  was  out  of  this  condition  of  affairs  that  Horace  Mann  led  the  way  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  present  American  common  school.  Horace  Mann,  with  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, almost  monopolizes  the  double  honor  of  schoolman  and  statesman  in  our 
country.  With  the  sharp,  practical,  broad,  and  passionate  instinct  of  the  progres- 
sive masses  of  our  older  North,  he  saw  with  indignation  how  the  mighty  enterprise 
of  schooling  the  whole  people  was  sacrificed,  as  it  always  is,  when  any  exclusive 
cultivated  class  assumes  an  infalUble  right  as  educator.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
graded  school  system,  as  Jefifersonof  its  crowning  institution,  the  free,  unsectarian, 
State  university,  with  its  elective  curriculum.  His  writings  are  stUl  the  people's 
hand-book  of  public  education.  His  later  work,  at  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  was  only 
second  in  importance  to  his  gi-eat  campaign  in  the  East.  The  time  had  hardly  come 
for  even  the  thorough  discussion  of  the  natural  methods  of  instruction,  which  now 
engrosses  the  educational  public.  Mr.  Mann  used  to  say  that  "  he  was  always  hunt- 
ing for  an  almanac  with  more  days  in  it  than  the  calendar  year; "  and  he  longed 
for  the  time  to  work  out  his  larger  view  of  methods  of  instruction.  This  day  never 
came,  and  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  the  statesman  of  the  new  educational  life  of  the 
republic. 

IMPORTANCE  OP    THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

But  his  establishment  of  the  normal  school  in  New  England,  including  the  work 
of  Page  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  a  long  step  forward.  Set  up  on  Lexington  Green, 
July  4,  1839,  its  foundation  ranks  with  the  other  great  event,  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury before,  when  "  the  embattled  farmers  *  *  *  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the 
world."  This  little  group  of  normal  schools  insisted  that  the  teacher  needs  more 
than  the  ordinary  academical  or  university  culture. 

*  *  *  Horace  Mann  struck  the  key-note  of  progress  when  he  placed  "  Father 
Pierce,"  Samuel  J.  May,  and  TiUinghast  at  the  head  of  his  new  noitnal  schools. 
From  that  day  the  State  normals  of  New  England  have  been  under  the  control  of  a 
teaching  f acidty  whose  labors  form  one  of  the  most  instructive  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  education. 

These  early  normals  were  also  the  first  public  schools  in  New  England,  almost  the 
first'American  schools,  that  offered  superior  young  women  an  opportunity  corre- 
sponding to  the  college  education  of  young  men.  Their  earliest  graduates  included 
the  ablest  gi-oup  of  young  women  teachers  that  New  England  had  produced.    *  *  * 

But  it  was  not  reserved  for  New  England  to  carry  off  all  the  honors  of  the  new 
normal  movement  in  education.  Her  eminence  is  sufficiently  assured  while  walk- 
ing abreast  of  other  States  in  the  later  phase  of  the  national  common  school.  It 
was  given  to  New  York  and  the  West  to  push  forward  the  work  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  final  type  of  the  American  State  normal  and  city  training  school. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CHARACTER  AS  DEVELOPED  IN  THE  WEST. 

Nowhere  has  the  New  England  character  developed  its  broadest  and  finest  quali- 
ties in  a  more  striking  degree  than  through  the  vast  region  from  the  Hudson  River 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  .so  largely  colonized  by  its  progressive  youth.  Before  1860  the 
common  school  had  been  established  through  this  entire  realm,  chiefly  on  tlie  New 
England  pattern,  largely  worked  by  teachers  from  the  East.  The  great  war  brought 
the  new  Northwest  to  the  front  with  its  prodigious  development  of  executive  power 
and  mightj'  ambition  for  leadership  in  national  affairs.  A  people  so  awakened 
naturally  demanded  a  reorganization  of  the  common  school  on  broader  foundations 
and  with  higher  aims  than  the  old  district  school  of  New  England.  A  new  insti- 
tution w^  needed  to  fashion  the  fit  teacher  for  the  new  pubUc  school. 
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This  call  was  heard  in  the  little  border  city  of  Oswego,  N.  Y".,  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Joseph  Cabell,  of  Virginia,  half  a  century  before,  had  visited  Pestalozzi  and 
told  the  wondrous  story^o  the  un-willing  ears  of  his  neighbors.  Mann  and  Stow 
and  Barnard,  with  their  followers,  had  reported  the  superior  methods  of  instrxic- 
tion  observed  in  Europe,  in  a  literatui-e  that  still  remains  unrivaled.  An  increasing 
number  of  progressive  school  masters  were  working  in  this  direction  everywhere. 
In  1863  Edward  A.  Sheldon  established  a  small  training  school  for  primary  teachers 
at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Not  satisfied  with  his  success,  he  brought  over  from  England  Miss 
Jones,  an  accomplished  expert,  to  give  the  results  of  the  best  British  adaptation  of 
the  Pestalozzfan  methods.  Out  of  that  experiment  was  developed  the  famous  State 
normal  school  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. ,  which,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
probably  been  more  influential  in  its  leadership  of  the  new  educational  movement 
beyond  the  Hudson  than  any  other  single  agency.  Indeed,  from  this  modest  and 
earnest  beginning,  we  may  date  a  poyerful  impetus  in  the  present  remarkable 
growth  of  the  State  normal  and  the  city  training  school  and  the  establishment  of  a 
chair  of  pedagogics  in  the  State  university  through  the  vast  realm  beyond  the  Berk- 
shire Hills. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

The  first  charactei-istic  of  the  Oswego  movement  was  its  point  of  departure.  In- 
stead of  beginning  as  a  revised  academy  and  working  towards  the  child  by  improved 
academicar methods,  it  placed  a  group  of  young  graduates  of  a  free  high  school  in 
a  real  working  relation  to  a  school-house  full  of  children.  The  difference  is  radical. 
The  old  education  approaches  the  youth  as  a  lump  of  clay,  to  be  moulded  by  an  in- 
fallible teacher.  Originally  the  priest  of  an  infallible  church.  The  new  education 
begins  by  joining  hands  with  the  good  mother,  studying  the  child  and  working  in 
faith,  humility,  and  hope  for  its  development  according  to  the  divine  plan  as  learned 
in  life  in  this  world;  God's  infant  school.    «    *    *       - 

FOREIGN    INSTITUTIONS    LIKE    INDIVIDUAL    IMMIGRANTS  MUST  BE  NATURALIZED,  TO 
SUCCEED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

'  A  fatal  blunder  of  many  eminent  scholars  and  pedagogues  is  the  attempt  to 
transplant  the  British  and  Continental  organization  and  method  of  instruction  un- 
changed to  our  country.  But  the  American  common  school  is  only  one  agency  of 
American  republican  society;  not  a  machine  to  train  a  nation's  youth  according  to 
distinctions  of  class  and  faith  for  a  fixed  position  in  Ufe;  but  a  people's  university,  v 
ranging  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  state  college,  in  IcE^e  with  the  free  library, 
the  press,  and  public  speech,  in  a  complete  scheme  for  training  a  generation  for  self- 
government.  It  is  BO  man's  system,  but,  like  the  government,  the  work  of  the  whole 
people;  and  the  misguided  leaders  of  the  present  war  on  the  common  school  will, 
"by-and-by,  touch  the  quick,  and  be  reminded,  that  in  no  American  institution  is 
gaJnered  up  so  much  of  the  best  mind  and  heart  of  the  people.  WMle,  therefore, 
a  considerable  class  of  eminent  educators,  of  native  and  foreign  birth,  have  labored' 
at  the  discouraging  task  of  reproducing  the  old  world  forms,  from  "the  genuine 
kindergarten"  up,  the  normal  school  leaders  have  grasped  the  idea  that  the  best 
thought  and  practice  of  Europe  naust  become  incarnate  in  American  methods,  i£, 
the  true  idea  of  national  instruction  is  to  be  realized. 

And  it  lef t  aU  doors  and  windows  wide  open,  invited  criticism  and  suggestion, 
"  proving  first  aU  things  and  holding  fast  to  that  which  is  good." 

The  heart  of  the  new  education  is  its  reverence  for  the  true  scientific  spirit,  which 
works  in  freedom  through  observation  of  facts,  testing  of  methods,  and  joyful  ac- 
ceptance of  demonstrated  results.  It  rises  above  the  chronic  weakness  of  the  reg- 
ulation pedagogue;  does  not  fear  rivals  or  devour  its  own  disciples,  expecting  that 
every  generation  will  grow  wiser  by  outgrowing  its  mistakes.  At  the  same  time 
it  remembers  that  the  child  is  the  great  conservative;  that  habit  is  slow,  and  the 
most  difficult  thing  on  earth  is  to  change  hereditary  tendency  and  liberate  and  guide 
the  least  little  one  in  the  upward  way." 
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REPUBLIC. 

[From  an  address  by  Hon.  C<hauncey  M.  Depew,  LL.  D.] 

Tlie  references  that  have  been  made  throughout  this  Report  to  the 
existing  conditions  of  the  country;  to  the  new  problems  which,  by 
reason  of  indiscriminate  immigration  and  rapidly  changing  indus- 
trial circumstances,  now  confront  American  educators  and  states- 
men; the  position  taken,  that  the  free  common  schools  are  the  bul- 
warks of  American  liberty,  as  well  as  the  sources  of  material  pros- 
perity, and  niust  be  so  conformed  to  changing  needs  as  to  justify 
themselves,  and  to  entrench  them  so  securely  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  that  all  efforts  to  antagonize  them  shall  prove  futile;  make 
the  following  reference  to  these  schools  by  the  Honorable  Chauncey 
M.  Depew,  in  the  noble  address  spoken  by  him  at  Chicago,  February 
22,  1888,  in  commemoration  of  Washington,  peculiarly  apposii^e. 

In  common  with  the  illustrious  statesmen  and  leaders  of  the  past, 
and  in  full  accord  with  the  utterances  of  the  long  line  of  American 
Presidents,  Mr.  Depew  looks  to  the  schools  of  the  people,  for  the  safe 
solution  of  these  problems. 

In  his  opening  sentences  the  speaker  thus  outlines  the  scope  of  his 
address:  '  •  • 

We  are  an  industrial  people,  and  the  great  question  witii  us  is,  How  do  institutions 
best  serve  our  needs?  We  are  not  so  wholly  materialistic  that  we  cannot  deeply 
feel  the  sentiments  of  liberty  and  nationality,  and  yet  both  form  the  broad  founda- 
tion upon  which  we  must  build  for  permanence.  No  intelligent  consideration  of  the 
questions  affecting  our  present  and  future  is  possible  without  an  understanding  of 
the  successive  stages  in  the  development  of  our  system. 

After  passing  in  brief  review  the  successive  eras  from  the  days  of 
Washington  to  the  present  time,  he  pictures  the  habitual  dependence 
of  the  European  citizen  upon  his  government  as  contrasted  with  the 
independence  of  the  self-reliant  American,  and  warns  his  country- 
men against  the  dangers  to  republican  institutions  of  such  a  surren- 
der of  individuality;  since  this  habit  of  looking  for  all  things  to  the 
government  constitutes  "the  underlying  spirit  of  despotism."  He 
then  says  : 

The  needs  of  the  present  and  the  preparation  for  the  future  require  that  all  citizens 
shall  be  Americans.  Healthy  patriotism  can  be  sentimental,  but  it  must  be  intelli- 
gent. Said  the  philosopher:  "Let  me  write  the  songs  of  a  people  and  I  care  not 
who  make  their  laws."  That  day  has  passed,  never  to  return.  Steam  and  electric- 
ity have  broken  the  spell.  Revolutions  can  no  longer  be  conjured  nor  ancient  rights 
defended  by  melody.  The  marching  music  of  the  columns  of  liberty  must  be,  not 
the  Marseillaise  or  the  National  anthem,  but  the  high  and  harmonious  teachings  of 
the  common  school. 

AMERICANISM  THE  FOE  OP  ANARCHY. 

There  is  an  intellectual  awakening  in  this  land,  and  its  stimulants  affect  the  well- 
being  and  safety  of  life  and  property  and  law.  The  trades-union  is  a  debating 
club;  a  session  of  the  Knights  a  congress  of  labor:  the  Sabbath  picnic  is  a  school, 
not  of  divinity  but  of  theology.    The  questions  discussed  are  vital  in  their  proper 
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solution  to  the  State,  society,  and  the  church.  The  churches  of  all  creeds  and  men 
of  every  faith  are  doing  magnificent  work  in  the  conservation  of  the  virtues  ajid 
habits  of  liberty,  but  the  preacher  has  lost  his  political  influence  and  the  priest 
much  of  the  power  he  possessed  in  the  more  primitive  period. 

The  teachers  of  disintegration,  destruction  and  infidelity  possess  the  activity  of 
propagandists  and  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  martyrs.  Their  field  is  ignorance, 
their  recruiting  sergeants  distress.  Only  faith  grounded  in  knowledge  can  meet 
these  dangerous,  ceaseless  and  corrupting  influences.  In  the  midst  of  these  perils, 
the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Ship  of  State  is  the  common. school.  Before  the  era  of 
great  cities  and  crowded  populations,  when  it  was  easy  both  to  earn  a  living  and  to 
gain  a  competence,  when  the  best  influences  of  every  settlement  reached  every  part 
of  it,  the  State  met  every  requirement  in  furnishing  free  a  fair  business  education. 
But  now  by  far  the  larger  part  of  our  people  have  no  common  ancestry  in  the  Eevo- 
lutionary  War,  and  a  generation  has  come  to  its  majority  which  knows  little  of  the 
Rebellion  and  its  results.  Colonists  from  Europe  form  communities  both  in  the  city 
and  cbuntty  where  they  retain  the  language,  customs  and  traditions  of  the  Father- 
land, and  live  and  die  in  the  belief  that  the  Government  is  their  enemy.  To  meet 
the§e  conditions,  the  State  provides  an  education  that  does  not  educate,  and  the 
prison  and  the  poorhouse.  !  ,  - 

•  Ignorance  judges  the  invisible  by  the  visible.  Turn  on  the  hghts !  Teach  first 
-and  last  Americanism !  Let  no  youth  leave  the  school  without  being  thoroughly 
grouiided  in  the  history,  the  principles  and  the  incalculable  blessings  of  American 
Liberty.  Let  the  boys  be  the  trained  soldiers  of  constitutional  freedom,  and  the 
girls  the  intelligent  mothers  of  freemen,  and  the  sons  of  the  Anarchists  wiU  become 
the  bulwarks  of  the  law. 

In  a  later  utterance  (July,  1889),  Mr.  Depew,  speaking  of  the  edu- 
cational value'  of  th.e  observance  of  the  Fourth  of  July  in  dissemi- 
nating and  enhancing  the  sentiment  of  patriotism,  after  renewed 
reference  to  the  lack,  on  the  part  of  so  many  citizens,  of  any  heredi- 
tary connection  with  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  or  even  with  those 
.later  patriots  who,  under  Lincoln,  made  such  strenuous  efforts  to 
save  the  Republic,  says: 

We  must;  therefore,  supplement  "by  education  the  well-nigh  irreparable  loss  of 
traditions. 

Nations  can  not  develop  upon  rising  lines  without  patriotism.  With  institutions 
and  governments  perpetuity  is  impossible  unless  they  are  sustained  by  intelligent 
patriotism.  Liberty  and  law  is  the  ark  of  our  covenant.  The  law  is  the  spear  and 
shield  of  our  liberty.  It  makes  clear  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and  protecte  him  in 
their  enjoyment.  It  recognizes  neither  rank,  nor  class,  nor  combinations,  nor 
power.  It  enforces  upon  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  humblest,  the  operation  of  the 
immortal  principle  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — "that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated free  and  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inaliena- 
ble rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  When- 
ever the  celestial  light  of  this  glorious  idea  irradiates  the  soul  of  me  fugitive  from 
the  tyranny  of  monarchs  and  the  oppressions  of  caste,  he  becomes  regenerated  and 
disenthralled.  Bitterness  against  the  Government,  hatred  of  power,  and  vindict- 
iveness  toward  society  are  expelled  from  his  mind.  The  wild  and  destructive  theo- 
ries of  anarchy  and  communism  are  transformed  into  fervid  loyalty  and  solid  satis- 
faction for  the  institutions  of  a  people,  olwhom  he  is  proud  to  be  one,  a  sovereign 
among  sovereigns,  a  peer  among  peers,  who  govern  themselves.  Symbolism  is  the 
greatest  of  teachers.  The  stars  and  stripes  flying  from  mast-head  and  liberty-pole, 
from  the  home  window  and  the  church-spire,  and  gi-eeted,  as  the  first  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  on  the  Fourth  of  July  play  lovingly  around  its  folds,  with  joyful  peals 
from  the  belfries  and  the  thunder  of  cannon  from  the  hills,  is  a  liberal  education  in 
the  meaning  of  our  freedom  to  millions,  and  a  refreshing  bath  of  liberty  for  us  all. 

Old  John  Adams,  upon  the  day  of  his  death,  hearing  the  noise  of  the  bells  and 
cannon,  and  being  informed  that  it  was  Independence  Day,  expended  his  last 
strength  in  the  expiring  cry,  "Independence  forever!"  In  his  time  liberty  could 
not  survive  independence.  Webster  devoted  his  matchless  powers  to  thejdef ence  of 
the  Union.  For  his  period,  liberty  and  union  were  inseparable.  Lincoln  died  that 
the  Nation  might  live.  For  his  era,  liberty  and  nationality  were  one  and  indivisi- 
ble. For  our  age,  and  the  ever-impending  future,  the  preservation  of  our  glorious 
inheritance,  its  increase  and  transmission  to  coming  generations,  depend  upon  the 
equal  life  and  resistless  power  of  liberty  and  law. 
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'  COMMON^  SCHOOLS." 

By  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  d.  d. 

The  following  quotations  from  a  notaWe  address /delivered  in  New- 
England  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  by  one  of  the  great  leaders  of 
thought  in  his  generation, — ^^the  late  Horace  Bushnell,  D.  D. ,  of  Hart- 
ford,-Gonnecticut, — are  here  given  by  reason  of  the  clear  statements 
made,  and  convincing  arguments  presented,  in  favor  of  the  Common 
Schools  of  America. 

However  the  purpose  was  at  that  time  disguised,  there  has  been, 
in  recent  years,  on  the  part  of  our  Catholic  fellow-citizens,  no  con- 
cealment of  the  fact  of  their  hostility  to  the  free  common  schools  of 
America ;  nor  of  their  determination  that  the  children  of  Catholics 
should  not  attend  these  schools,  but  that  they  should  -be  taught  in 
parish  schools,  under  the  direct  charge  and  supervisipn  of  their 
priests.  Other  sectarians  have,  from  time  to  time,  among  them 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  made  various  efforts  to  have  their 
children  likewise  taught  in  tbe  church  schools  of  their  several  sects. 
The  charge  of  "  Godless  schools  "  and  the  charge  of  "schools  teach-, 
ing  superstitions,"  have  beqn  urged  against  the  Common  Schools  of 
the  State,  by  Religionists  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Scientists  and  In- 
fidels, on  the  other. - 

While  the  plea,  that  parents  whose  conscience  will  not  suffer  them 
to  send  their  children  to  these  public  schools,— because  of  such  re- 
ligious teaching,  or  want  of  religious  teaching,  as  the  case  may  be, — 
suffer  hardship  in  being  forced  to  pay  school  taxes  and  then  in  hav- 
ing to  provide  private  tuition  for  their  children, — which,  at  first 
sight,  seems  plaiisible, —  is  forever  answered  by  the  clear  statements 
of  this  great  logician. 

Space  is  wanting  to  quote  the  whole  of  this  address,  w;hich  is  most 
remarkable  for  its  loveable  spirit  of  Christian  toleration  ;  its  sugges- 
tion that  in  America,  as  in  Holland  and  in  Ireland,  a  modus  vivendi, 
could  be  found,  by  which  tlie  children  of  Catholic  and  of  Protestant 
parents  could  be  taught  in  the  same  schools,  without  offending  the 
religious  prejudices,  or  impairing  the  beliefs  of  either. 

It  is,  however,  mainly  for  its  clear  exposition  of  the  value  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  education  of  the  children  in  thepractice,  as  well 
as  theory,  of  true  American  Republicanism,  that  i  have  thought 
these  extracts  worthy  of  insertion  here.  The  dangers  arising  from  an 
ever-mcreasing  population  of  foreigners,,  have  multiplied  many  fold 
since  these  timely  words  of  warning  Were  first  spoken.  More  imper- 
ative than  any  training  in  industrial  or  artistic  skill,  is  the  need  that 
the  children  who  are  to  rule  in  these  United  States  should  be  fitted 
to  be  good  citizens  of  the  American  Republic.  It  is  no  question  of 
Catholicism  or  Protestantism,  of  Religionist  or  Infidel,  of  Gentile^qr 
Mormon,  but  only  of  the  life  or  death  of  the  Republic.    The  "topic 
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of  Dr.  Bushnell's  discourse,  delivered  on  Fast  Day,  March  25, 1853, 
was,  "  Common  Scjxools."  *     He  said  : 

*  *  *  We  have  said  to  the  strangers  from  Germany,  France,  Switzerland, 
Norway,  Ireland,  and  indeed  of  every  land:  Come  and  be  Americans  with  us,  you 
and  your  children;  and  whatsoever  right  or  benefit  we  have,  in  our  free  institutions 
and  our  vast  and  fertile  domain,  shall  be  yours. 

Thus  invited,  thus  admitted  to  an  equal  footing  with  us,  they  are  not  content,  but 
are  just  now  returning  our  generosity  by  insisting  that  we  must  excuse  them  and 
their  children  from  being  wholly  and  properly  American. 

*  *  *  They  acoept-the  common  rights  of  the  law,  the  common  powers  of  voting, 
the  common  terms  of  property,  a  common  privilege  in  the  new  lands  and  the  mines 
of  gold,  but  when  they  come  to  the  matter  of  common  schools,  they  will  not  be 
common  with  us  there;  they  require  of  us,  instead,  either  to  give  up  our  common 
school,  or  else,  which  in  fact  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  to  hand  over  their  pro- 
portions of  the  public  money  and  let  them  use  it  for  such  kind  of  schools  as  they 
happen  to  like  best;  ecclesiastical  schools,  whether  German,  French,  or  Irish;  any 
kind  of  schools  but  such  as  are  American  and  will  make  Americans  of  their  chil- 
dren.   *    *    *    .  ~ 

In  one  view  the  question  is  wholly  a  religious  question;  in  another  it  is  more  im- 
mediately a  civil  or  ^oUtical  question.  And  yet  the  lines  cross  each  other  in  so 
many  ways,  that  any  proper  discussion  of  the  topic  must  cover  both  aspects  or  de- 
partments, the  religious  and  the  political.  I  take  up  the  question  at  this  early  period, 
before  it  has  become,  in  any  sense  a  party  question,  that  I  may  have  the  advantage 
of  greater  freedom,  and  that  I  may  suffer  no  imputation  of  a  party  bias  to  de- 
tain me  from  saying  anything  which  pertains  to  a  complete  view  of  the  subject. 
*  *  *.  Ipropose,  therefore,  now  to  anticipate,  as  it  were,  the  pressure  of  this  great 
subject,  and  discharge  myself,  once  for  all,  of  my  whole  duty  concerning  it;  and  I 
hope  to  speak  of  it  under  that  sense  of  responsibility,  as  well  as  in  that  freedom 
from  prejudice,  which  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  serious  of  all  American  sub- 
jects requires.  I  wish  I  might  also  speak  in  a  manner  to  exclude  a,ny  narrow  and 
partial  or  sectarian  views  of  it,  such  as  time  and  the  further  consideration  of  years 
might  induce  a  wish  to  qualify  or  amend. 

I  will  now  undertake  to  say  that  our  Catholic  friends  have,  in  no  case,  any  just 
reason  for  unbasiness  or  complaint.    *    *    ■«-      ^ 

CHANGES  IN  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  STATE  TOWARDS  RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION. 

-  Meantime  the  subject  itself  i§  one  of  some  inherent  difficulty,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  settle  itself  upon  its  right  foundation,  without  some  delay  or  some  agita- 
tion, more  or  less  protracted,  of  its  opposing  interests  and  reasons.    We  began-our 

~  history  in  aU  but  the  single  colony  of  Baltimore,  as  Protestant  communities;  and  in 
those  especially  of  New  England,  we  have  had  the  common  school  as  a  fundamental 
institution  from  the  first, —  in  our  view  a  Protestant  institution, —  associated  with 
all  our  religious  convictions,  opinions,  and  the  public  sentiment  of  our  Protestant 
society.    We  are  still,  as  Americans,  a  Protestant  people,  and  many  are  entirely  ig- 

,  norant  as  yet  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  stiU  Protestait  States  also,  as  at  the  first; 
Protestant,  that  is,  in  our  civil  order  and  the  political  fabric  of  our^ovemment.  And 
yet  we  very  plainly  are  not.  We  have  made  a  great  transition;  made  it  silently  and 
imperceptibly,  and  scarcely  know  as  yet  that  it  is  made.  Occupied  wholly  with  a 
historic  view  of  the  case,  considering  how  the  country  and  its  institutions  are  his- 
torically speaking  ours;  the  liberality  and  kindness  we  have  shown  to  those  who 
have  come  more  recently  tcTjoin  us,  and  are  even  now  heard  speaking  in  a  f oi-eign 
accent  among  us;  the  asylum  we  have  generously  opened  for  them  and  their  chil- 
dren; the  immense  poUtical  trust  we  have  committed  to  them,  in  setting  them  on  a 
common  footing,  as  voters,  with  ourselves;  and  that  now  we  offer  to  give-  a  free 
education  to  their  children,  at  the  public  expense,  or  by  a  tax  on  all  the  property  of 
the  State, —  considering  all  this,  and  that  we  and  our  fathers  are  Protestants,  it  seems 
to  be  quite  natural  and  right,-  or  even  a  matter  of  course,  that  our  common  schools 
should  remain  Protestant  and  retain  their  ancient  footing  undisturbed. 

But  we  shall  find,  on  a  second  consideration,  that  we  have  really  agreed  for  some- 
thing different,  and  that  now  we  have  none  to  complain  of  but  oui-selves,  if  we  have 

^^gaged  for  more  than  it  is  altogether  pleasant  to  yield.     Our  engagement,  in  the 

.*See  Volume  in,  of  "  Literary  Varieties,"  in  the  collected  works  of  Dr  Bushnell, 
published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1881.  This  volume  has  the  title 
"  Building  Eras." 
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large  view  of  it,  is  to  make  the  state  or  political  order  a  platform  of  equal  right  to 
all  sects  and  denominations  of  Christians.  We  have  slid  off,  imperceptibly,  from 
the  old  Puritan,  upon  an  American  basis,  and  have  undertaken  to  inaugurate  a  form 
of  political  order  that  holds  no  formal  church  connection.  The  properly  Puritan 
common  school  is  ali-eady  quite  gone  by;  the  intermixture  of  Methodists,  Quakers, 
Unitarians,  Episcopaliansy  and  diverse  other  names  of  Christians  called  Protesta,nts, 
has  burst  the  capsule  of  Puritanism,  and  as  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned  it  is 
quite  passed  away;  even  the  Westminster  Catechism  is  gone  by,  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools  no  more.  In  precisely  the  same  manner,  have  we  undertaken  al^oto  loosen 
the  bonds  of  Protestantism  in  the  schools,  when  the  time  demanding  it  arrives.  To 
this  we  are  mortgaged  by  our  great  American  doctrine  itself,  and  there  is  no  way 
to  escape  the  obligation  but  to  renounce  the  doctrine,  and  resume,  if  we  can,  the 
forms  and  lost  prerogatives  of  a  State  rfeligion. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS,  A  PEEMANENT  INSTITUTION. 

But  there  is  one  thing,  and  a  vert"  great  thing,  that  we  have  not  lost,  nor  agreed 
'  to  yield;  viz.,  Common  Sehools.  Bfere  we  may  take  our  stand,  and  upon  this,  we 
may  insist  as  being  a  great  American  institution;  one  that  has  its  beginnings  with 
our  history  itself;  one  that  is  inseparably  joined  to  the  fortunes  of  the  republic;  and 
one  that  can  never  wax  old,  or  be  discontinued  in,  its  rights  and  reasons,  till  the 
pillars  of  the  State  are  themselves  cloven  down  forevgr.  We  cannot  have  Puritan 
common  schools;  these  are  gone  already.  We  cannot  have  Protestant  common 
schools,  or  those  which  are  distinctively  so.  But  we  can  haye  common  schools,  and 
these  we  must  agree  to  have  and  maintain  to  the  last  or  latest  day  of  our  liberties^ 
Thesp  are  American,  as  our  liberties  themselves  are  American;  and  whoever  requires 
6f  us,  whether  directly  or  by  implication,  to  give  them  up,  requires  what  is  more 
than  our  bond  promises,  and  what  is,  in  fact,  a  real  affront  to  our  name  and  birth- 
right as  a  people? 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  DEPJNED. 

I  mean,  of  course,  by  common  schools,  ^hen  I  thus  speak,  schools  for  the  chil-^ 
dren  of  all  classes,  sects-,  and  denominations  of  the  people;  so  far  perfected  in  their 
range  of  culture  and  mental  and  moral,discipline,  that  it  ^all  be  the  Interest  of  all 
to  attend,  as  being  the  best  schools  which  can  be  found;  clear  too,  of  any  such  ob- 
jpctions  as  may  furnish  a  iust  ground'of  offence  to  the  conscience  or  the  religions 
scruples  of  any  Christian  body  of  our  people.  I  mean,  too,  schools  that  are  estab- 
lished by  the  public  law  of  the  State,  supported  at  the  public  expense,  organized 
and  superintended  by  public  authority.  Of  com-se  it  is  implied  that  ther  schools 
shall  be  under  laws  that  are  general,  in  the  same  way  as  the  laws  of  roads, -records, 
and  military  service;  that  no  distribution  shall  be  made,  in  a  way  of  exception,  to 
schools  that  are  private,  ecclesiastical  or  parochial;  that  whatever  accommodations  ^ 
are  made  to  different  foi-ms  of  religion,  shall  be  so  made  as  to  be  equally  available 
to  all;  that  the  right  of  separate  i-eligious  instruction,  the  supervision,  the  choice  of 
teachers,  the  selection  of  books  shall  be  provided  for  under  fixed  conditions,  and  so- 
as  to  maintain  the  fixed  ruleof  majorities,  in  all  questions  left  for  the  decision  of 
.  districts.  The.schools,  in  other  words,  shall  be  common,  in  just  the  same  sense  that ' 
all  the  laws  are  common,  so  that  the  experience  of  families  and  of 'children  und6r 
them  shall  be  an  experience  of  the  great  republican  rule  of  majorities;  an  exercise 
for  majorities  of  obedience  to  fixed  statutes,  and  of  moderation  and  impartial  re- 
spect to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  minorities:  and  exercise  for  minorities  of  patience 
and  of  loyal  assent  to  the  will  of  majorities;  a  schooling,  in  that  manner,  whifch 
begins  at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  in  the  rules  of  American  law  and  the  duties 
of  an  American  citizen. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  A  NECESSITY,   AND  AN    INTEOEAL  PART    OP    THE    STATE    ITSELF. 

And  this,  I  undertake  to  say,  is  the  institution  which  we  are  not  for  any  reason  to 
surrender,  but  to  hold  fast  as  being  a  necessary  and  fixed  element  of  thapublic  order, 
one_without  which  our  American  laws  and  liberties  are  scarcely  American  longer;  or, 
if  we  call  them  by  that  name,  have  no  ground  of  longer  security  and  consolidated 
public  unity. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  found,  if  we  closely  inspect  our  institutions,  that,  the 
common  school  is,  in  fact,  an  integral  part  of  the  civil  order.  It  is  no  eleemosynary 
institution,  ei'eoted  outside  of  the  State,  but  ig  itself  a  part  of  the  public  law,  as  truly 
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so  as  the  legislatures  and  judicial  courts.  The  school-houses  are  a  public  property,  the 
district  committees  are  civil  officers,  the  teachers  are  as  ti-uly  functionaries  of  the  law 
as  the  constables,  prison-keepers,  inspectors  and  coroners.  We  perceive  then,  if  we 
tinderstand  the  question  rightly,  that  an  application  against  common  schools,  is  so  far 
an  application  for  the  dismemberment  and  reorganization  of  the  xavil  order  of  the 
State.  Certain  religionists  appear,  in  the  name  of  religion,  demanding  that  the  State 
shall  be  otherwise  constructed.  Or  if  it  be  said  that  Qiey  do  not  ask  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  common  schools,  but  only  to  have  a  part  of  the  funds  bestowed  upon 
their  ecclesiastical  schools,  the  case  is  not  mended  but  rather  made  worse  by  the  qual- 
ification ;  for  in  that  view  they  are  asking  that  a  part  of  the  funds  which  belong  to  the 
civil  organization  shall  be  paid  over  to  their  reUgion,  onoto  theimperium  in  impeno 
which  their  rehgion  so  far  substitutes  for  the  civil  order.  It  is  as  if  they  were  to  a^k 
thatjhe  health- wardens  should  so  far  be  substituted  by  their  church-wardens,  or  the 
coroner's  inquest  by  their  confessional,  and  that  the  State,  acknowledging  their  right 
to  the  substitution  demanded,  should  fee  the  church- wardens  and  confessors  in  their 
.  behalf.  If  an  application  that  infringes  on  the  civil  poHty  of  our  States,  in  a  manner 
so  oflious,  is  to  be  heard,  the  civQ  order  may  as  well  be  disbanded,  and  the  people 
given  over  to  their  ecclesiastics,  to  be  ruled  by  them  in  as  many  clans  of  religion  as 
they  see  fit  to  make.  Are  we  ready,  as  Americans,  to  yield  our  institutions  up  m 
this  manner,  or  to  make  them  paymasters  to  a  sect  who  will  so  far  dismember  their  ' 
integrity? 

BENEFICENT  INJ-LUENOE  OP  COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  A  REPUBLIC. 

This  great  institution  toa  of,  common  schools,  is  not  only  a  part  of  the  State,  but  is 
imperiously  wanted  as  such,  for  the  common  training  of  so  many  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  people.  There  needs  to  be  some  place  where,  in  early  childhood,  they  may  be 
brought  together  and  made  acquainted  with  each  other;  thus,  to  wear  away  the  sense 
of  distance,  otherwise  certain  to  become  ^n  established  animosity«of  orders;  to  form 
friendships;  to  be  exercised  together  on  a  common  footing  of  ingenuous  rivalry^  the 
children  of  the  rich  to  feel  the  power  and  do  honor  to  the  struggled  of  merit  in  the  lowly, 
when  it  rises  above  them;  the  children  of  the  poor  to  learn  the  force  of  merit  and  feel 
the  benign  encouragement  yielded  by  its  blameless  victories.  Indeed,  no  child  ca.n  be 
said  to  be  well-trained,  especially  no  male  child,  who  has  not  met  the  people  as  they 
are,  above  him  or  below,  in  the  seatings,  plays,  and  studies  of  the  common  school. 
Without  this  he  can  never  be  a  fully  qualified  citizen,  or  prepared  to  act  his  part 
wisely  as  a  citizen.  Confined  to  a  select  school,  where  only  the  children  of  wealth 
and  distinction  are  gathered,  he  wiU  not  know  the  merit  there  is  in  the  real  virtues  of 
the  poor,  or  the  power  that  slumbers  in  their  talent.  He  vsdll  take  his  better  dre^  as 
a  token  of  his  better  quahty,  look  down  upon  the  clrildren  of  the  lowly- with  an  edu- 
cated contempt,  prepare  to  take  on  lofty  airs  of  confidence  and  presumption  after- 
ward; finally,  to  make  the  discovery  when  it  is  too  late,  that  poverty  has  been  the 
.  sturdy  nurse  of  talent  in  some  unhonored  youth  who  comes  up  to  affront  him  by  an 
equal,  or  mortify  and  crush  him  by  an  overmastering,  force.  Soalso  the  children  of 
the  poor  and  lowly,  if  they  should  be  privately  educated  in  some  inferior  degree  by 
the  honest  and  faithful  exertion  of  their  parents;  secreted,  as  it  were,  in  some  bacE 
alley  or  obscure  corner  of  the  town,  will  either  grow  up  in  a  fierce,  inbred  ha.tred  of 
the  wealthier  classes,  or  else  in  a  mind  cowed  by  undue  modesty,  as  being  of  another 
and  inferior  quality,  unable  therefore  to  fight  the  great  battle  of  life  hopefully,  and 
counting  it  a  kinff  of  presumption  to  think  that  they  can  force  their  way  upward, 
even  by  merit  itself . 
Without  common  schools,  the  disadvantage  falls  both  ways  in  about  equal  degrees,- 

-  and  the  disadvantage^that  accrues  to  the  State,  in  the  loss  of  so  much  chai'acterand 
so  many  cross  ties  of  niutual  respect  and  generous  appreciation,  tlie  embittering  so 
fatally  of  all  outward  distinctions,  and  the  propagation  of  so  many  misunderstand- 

-  ings,  righted  only  by  the  immense  public  mischiefs  that  foUow, —  this,' I  say,is 
.  greater  even  than  the  disadvantages  accruing  to  the  classes  themselves;  a  disad- 
vantage that  weakens  immensely  the  securi^of  the  State  and  even  of  its  liber- 
ties. Indeed,  I  seriously  doubt  whether  any  system  of  populai'  government  can 
stand  the  shock,  for  any  length  of  time,  of  that  fierce  animosity  that  is  certain  to  be 
gendered  where  the  children  are  trained  up  wholly  in  tlieir  classes,  and  never  brought 

-together  to  feel,  understand,  appreciate,  and  respect  each  other,  on  the  common  foot- 
ing of  merit  and  of  native  talent,  in  a  common  school.  FalUng  back  thus  on  the 
test  of  merit  and  of  native  force,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  moderates  immensely  their 
valuation  of  mere  conventionalities  and  of  the  accidents  of  fortime,  and  puts  them 
in  a  way  of-  def  ei^ence  that  is  genuine  as  well  as  necessary  to  then-  common  peace  in 
the  State.  Common  schools  ai"e  nurseries  thus  of  a  free  republic;  private  schools,  of 
factions,  cabals,  agrarian  laws,  and  contests  of  force.    Therefore,  I  say,  we  must 
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have  common  schools;  they  are  American,  indispensable  to  our  American  institu- 
tibns,  and  must  not  be  yielded  for  any  consideration  smaller  than  the  price  of  our 
liberties. 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  the  inevitable  feelings  of  antagonism 
that  would  result  if  the  children  were  all  taught  in  separate  sectarian 
schools: 

DANGERS  INCIDENT  TO    SECTAEIAN  SCHOOLS. 

No  bitterness  is  so  bitter,  no  seed  of  faction  so  rank,  no  division  so  irreconcilable, 
as  that  which  grows  out  of  religious  distinctions  sharpened  to  religious  animosities, 
and  softened  by  no  terms  of  intercourse;  the  more  bitter  when  it  begins  with  child- 
hood; and  yet  more  bitter  when  it  is  exasperate^  also  by  distinctions  of  property 
and  social  life  that  correspond;  and  yet  more  bitter  stiU,  when  it  is  aggravated  also 
by  distinctions  of  stock  or  nation.  , 

In  this  latter  view,  the  withdrawing  of  our  Catholic  children  from  the  common 
schools,  unless  for  some  real  breach  upon  their  religion,  and  the  distribution  demanded 
of  public  moneys  to  them  in  schools  apart  by  themselves,  is  a  bitter  cruelty  to  the 
children  and  a  very  unjust  affront  to  our  institutions.  We  bid  them  welcome,  as 
-  they  come,  and  open  to  their  free  possession  all  the  rights  of  our  American  citizen- 
ship. Tliey,  in  return,  forbid  their  children  to  be  Americans,  pen  them  as  foreigners 
to  keep  them  so,  and  train  them  up  in  the  speech  of  Ashdod  among  us.  And  then, 
to  complete  the  affront,  they  come  to  our  legislatures  demanding  it  as  their  right  to 
share  in  funds  collected  by  a  taxing  of  the  whole  people,  and  to  have  these  funds 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  keeping  their  children  from  being  Americans. 

Our  only  answer  to  "such  demands  is:  No !  take  your  place  with  us  in  our  com- 
mon schools,  and  9onsent  to  be,  Americans,  or  else  go  back  to  Turkey,  where  Mo- 
hammedans, Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews  are  walled  up  by  the  laws  themselves,  forbid- 
ding them  ever  to  pass  over  or  to  change  their  superstitions ,  there  to  take  your 
chances  of  liberty,  such  as  a  people  are  capable  of  when  they  are  trained  up,  as 
regards  each  other,  to  be  foreigners  for  all  coming  time  in  blood  and  religion.  I 
said,  go  back  to  Turkey:  that  is  unnecessary.  If  we  do  not  soon  prepare  a  state 
of  Turkish  order  and  felicity  here,  by  separating  and  folding  our  children  thus,  in 
the  stringent  limits  of  religious  non-acquaintance  and  consequent  animosity,  it  wUl 
be  because  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  society  have  failed. 

Besides,  there  ai'e  other  consequences  of  such  a  breach  upon  the  common  school 
system,  imphed  in  yielding  tliis  demand,  which  are  not  to  be  suffered.  A  very  gi-eat 
part  of  the  children,  thus  educated,  will  have  very  iirferior  advantages.  They  will 
.  be  shut  up  in  schools  that  do  not  teach  th^  what,  as  Americans,  they  most  of  all 
need  to  know,  the  poUtical  geography  and  political  history  of  the  world,  the  rights 
of  humanity,  the  struggles  by  which  those  rights  are  vindicated  and  the  glorious 
rewards  of  liberty  and  social  advancement  that  follow.  They  will  be  instructed 
mainly  into  the  foreign  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  their  fathers,  and  the  State, 
which  proposes  to  be  clear  of  all  sectarian  affinities  in  religion,  will  pay  the  bills! 

It  will  also  be  demanded,  next,  that  the  State  shall  hold  the  purse  for  the  follow- 
ers of  Tom  Paine  and  all  other  infidels,  discharging  the  bills  of  schools  where  Paine's 
Age  of  Reason,  or  the  Mormon  Bible,  or  Davis's  Revelations  are  the  reading  books 
of  the  children.  *  *  *  .  This'result  will  be  further  expedited  by  the  fact  that 
many  children,  now  in  our  public  schools,  will  be  gathered  into  schools  of  an  athe- 
istic or  half  pagan  character,  where  they  will  be  educated  in  a  contempt  of  all  order 
and  decency,  to  be  leaders  of  the  ignorance  and  brutality  supplied  by  the  unedu- 
cated. How  different  the  picture  from  that  which  is  now  presented  by  our  beauti- 
ful system  of  common  schools,— every  child  provided  with  a  good  school,  all  classes 
and  conditions  brought  together  on  an  equal  footing  of  respect  and  merit,  the  State 
their  -foster-mother,  all  property  a  willing  and  glad  contributor  for  their  outfit  in 
life  and  their  success  in  the  ways  of  intelligence  and  virtue  i    *    *    * 

lie  then  suggests  a  plan  of  teaching  the  common  elements  of- mo- 
rality and  religion  on  which  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  could 
unite,  illustra^ng  it  by  quoting  from  the  school  cards  prenared  for 
the  use  of  schools  in  Ireland,  by  Archbishop  Whately,  and  approved 
by  the  Catholic  Archbishop,, and  says: 

Out  of  these  and  other  elements  like  these  it  is  not  diificult  to  construct,  by  agree- 
ment, such  a  plan  as  will  be  Christian,  and  will  not  infringe,  in  the  least,  upon  the 
tenets  of  either  party,  the  Protestant  or  the  Catholic.  It  has  been  done  in  Holland 
and,  where  it  was  much  more  difficult,  in  Ireland.     The  British  government  under- 
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taking  at  last,  ija.  good  faith,  to  construct  a  plan  of  national  education  for  Ireland, 
appointed  Archbishop  Whately  and  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  with  five 
others,  one  a  Presbyterian  and  one  a  Unitarian,  to  be  a  board  or  committee  of  super- 
xntendence.  They  agreed  upon  a  selection  of  reading  lessons  from  both  translations 
of  the  Scriptures,  and,  by  means  of  a  system  of  restrictions  and  qualifications  care- 
fully arranged,  providing  for  distinct  methods  and  times  of  reugious  instruction, 
they  vt^ere  able  to  construct  a  union,  not  godless  or  negative,  but  thoroughly  Chris- 
tian in  its  character,  and  so  to  draw  as  many  as  500,000  of  the  children  into  the  pub- 
lic schools;  conferring  thus  upon  the  poor,  neglected,  and  hitherto  oppressed  Irish, 
greatei"  benefits  than  they  have  before  received  from  any  and  all  public  itneasures 
since  the  Conquest. 

He  comes  to  the  final  immovable  conclusions  that  the  Common 
Schools  of  America  must  be  sustained  at  all  hazards,  and  that,  if 
people  voluntarily  keep  their  children  from  them,  they  suffer  no 
hardship  which  the  State  is,  in  any  manner,  called  on  to  recognize. 

I  do  then  take  the  ground,  and  upon  this  I  insist,  as  the  true  American  ground, 
tha.t  we  are  to  have  common  schools,  and  never  to  give  them  up  for  any  purpose, 
or  in  obedience  to  any  demand  whatever;  never  to  give  thein  up,  either  by  formal 
surrender  j  or  by  implication ,  as  by  a  distribution  of  moneys  to  eccfesiastical  and  secta- 
rian schools.  The  State  can  not  distribute  funds,  in  this  manner,  without  renounc- 
ing even  a  first  principle  of  our  American  institutions,  and  becoming  a  supporter  of 
a  sect  in  religion.  It  may  as  well  support  the  priests  of  a  churcli,  as  support  the 
schools  of  a  church,  separated  from  other  schools,  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  sub- 
jected to  the  priests. 

But  while  we  are  firm  in  this  ^ttifude  and  holH  it  as  a  point  immovable,  we  must, 
for  that  very  reason,  be  the  more  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  religious  convictions  of 
all  parties  or  sects,  and  to  yield  them  such  concessions,  or  enter  into  such  arrange- 
ments as  will  accommodate  their  peculiar  principles  and  clear  them  of  any  infringe- 
ment. 

But  it  will  be  objected  by  some,  that  while  this  should  be  done,  provided  there 
were  anything  to  hope  from  it,  there  is  really  no  hope  that  our  concessions,  or  modi- 
fications will  be  of  any  avail,  and  thgrefore  that  they  should  not  be  made  at  all;  for 
they  will  only  so  far  abridge  the  value  of  our  schools  without  yielding  any  recom- 
pense for  the  loss.  Nevertheless  let  us  offer  the  modifications,  offer  any  terms  of  un-  - 
ion  thalt  can  be  offered  without  a  virtual  destruction  or  renunciation  of  the  system; 
and  then  if  they  are  not  accepted  it  will  not  be  our  fault.  I  very  much  fear  they 
wiU  not  be,  that  ah  absolute  separation  of  tlie  Catholic  children  from  our  schools  is 
already  determined,  and  that  no  revision  of  the  sentence  can  be  had.  StiU  it  is  much 
for  us  to  take  away  every  excuse  for  such  a  determination,  and  every  complaint  or 
pretext  by  which  it  is  justified. 

4 

SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS  UTTERLY  UNAMEEICAN. 

/  Then,  having  done  it,  we  can  take  the  ground  explicitly  and  clear  of  aU  ambigu- 
ity, that  they  who  exclude  fhemselves  are  not  Americans,  and  are  not  acting  in 
their  complaints  or  agitations  on  any  principle  tliat  meets  the  tenor  of  our  Ameri- 
can institutions.  Nothing  will  be  more  evident,  and  they  should  be  mad*  to  bear 
the  whole  odium  of  it.  If  to  keep  their  people  apart  from  the  dreaded  influence  of 
PrQtestant  Christianity  they  were  to  buy  townships  of  land  or  large  quarters  in  our 
cities,  to  be  occupied  only  by  Catholics,  walled  in  by  their  own  by-laws,  and  allow- 
ing no  Protestant  family  or  tradesman  or  publican  to  reside  in  the  precinct,  no  one 
to  enter  it  without  a  pass;  and  then  to  come  before  our  legislatures  in  petition  that 
we  will  distribute  moneys  to  support  their  roads,  and  pay  Qieir  constables  and  gate- 
keepers; they  would  scarcely  do  a  greater  insult  to  our  American  society  than  they 
do  in  these  separations  from  our  common  schools,  and  the  petitions  they  are  offer- 
ing to  Tae  justified  and  rewarded  in  the  separation. 

But  we  t^x  them,  it  will  be  said,  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools,  and 
then,  receiving  no'beneflt  from  the  tax  they  pay,  they  are  obliged  to  tax  them- 
selves again  for  schools  of  their  own.  It  is  even  so,  and  for  one,  apart  from  all  re- 
sentment, I  rejoice  in  it;  unless  they  have  grievances  put  upon  them  by  the  organ- 
ization of  our  schools,  such  as  justify  their  withdrawal.  We  tax  the  Quakers  for 
defect  of  military  service  and  bachelors  who  have  no  children,  and  we  ought,  much 
more,  to  tax  the  refractory  un-American  position  taken  by  these  Catholic  strangers, 
after  we  have  greeted  them  with  so  great  hospitality  and  loaded  them  with  so  many 
American  privileges.  If  now  they  will  not  enter  into  the  great  American  institu- 
tion, so  fundamental  to  our  very  laws  and  liberties,  let  tliem  pay  for  it  and  meas- 
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ure  their  deserte  by  their  dissatisfaction.  If  they  will  be  foreigners  still  among 
our  people,  let  them  have  remembrances  that  interpret  their  conduct  to  them  in  a 
way  of  just  emphasis.    *    *    *  , 

,  He  suggests  that,  eventually,  these  people  will  grow  tired  of  the 
double  tax  and  will  then  flock  to  the  common  schools. 

Of  this  we  may  be  quite  sure,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  any  secret  to  them,  that 
their  children  of  the  coming  time  will  at  last  find  a  way  to  be  Americans;  if  not 
under  the  Pope  and  by  the  altars,  then  without  them.    *    *    * 

He  ends  the  long  address  with  charitable  and  loving  words  as 
follows: 

I^t  us  draw  our  strange  friends  as  close  to  us  as  possible,  not  in  any  party  scram- 
ble for  power,  but  in  the  solemn  reference  of  duty  to  the  nation  and  to  God.  I 
cannot  quite  renounce  the  hope  that  a  right  and  cordial  advance  on  our  part, —  one 
that,  duly  careful  to  preserve  the  honors  of  Christianity,  concedes  everything  re- 
quired by  our"  great  principle  of  equal  right  to  all,  and  as  firmly  refuses  to  yield 
anything  so  distinctively  American  as  this  noble  institution,  identified  with  our 
history  as  the  blood  with  the  growth  of  our  bodiesj — will  command  the  respect 
and  finally  the  assent  of  our  Catholic  friends  themselves.  And  since  Grod  has  bet- 
ter things  in  store  even  :for  religion  than  the  repugnant  attitudes  of  its  professed 
disciples  can  at  present  permit,  I  would  even  hope  that  he  may  use  an  institution 
so  far  external  to  the  church,  as  a  means  of  cementing  the  generations  to  come  in 
a  closer  unity  and  a  more  truly  catholic  peace;  that,  as  being  fellow-citizens  with 
each  other,  under  the  State,  in  the  ingenuous  days  of  youth  and  youtliful  discipline, 
"they  may  learn  how  also  to  be  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners:  but  fellow-citi- 
zens with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God. 
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VI. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

DO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  EDUCATE  CHILDREN  BEYOND  THE  POSI- 
TION WHICH  THEY  MUST  OCCUPY  IN  LIFE?* 

Bj^Wm.  T.  Harris,  ll.  d. 

-Why  educate  the  child  out  of  his  sphere?  Why  teach  him  to  aspire  beyond  the 
position  which  the  vast  majority  must  always  occupy  ? 

These  are  the  questions  which  are  often  asked  in  the  days  of  reaction,  when  every 
established  institution  is  saluted  with  the  challenge,  "cui  bono?"  and  not  allowed 
to  pass  on  until  it  has  given  the  countersign  "pro  bono  publico." 

Why  should  we  educate  children  in  common  schools,  at  the  public  expense,  at  all? 
Why  should  we  provide  opportunity  for  any  and  all  childi-en  to  acquire  a,  thorough 
education? 

We  are  to  find  the  answer  to  this  question  by  investigating  the  special  conditions 
of  society  in  modem  civilization,  and  by  studying  the  requirements  of  the  political 
government  under  which  we  Kvie.  We  are  accustomed  to  accept  without  dissent 
the  proposition  that  in  a  government  founded  on  the  ballot-box,  universal  educa- 
tion is  the  only  safeguard.  It  is  not  so  obvious  to  the  questioner,  however,  that  the 
social  conditions  of  modem  civilization  demand  the  school-education  of  all  the 
people.  Let  us,  therefore,  consider  first  this  necessity  of  the  nineteenth  century  be- 
fore we  review  the  requirements  special  to  our  own  nation. 

THE  SPECIAL  FEATURES  AND  NEEDS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

It  is  agreed  that  this  age  is  one  of  productive  industry.  Its  active  principle  is  in- 
vention; especially  mechanic  invention.  Every  day  we  hear  of  some  new  discovery 
that  harnesses  a  force  of  nature  and  compels  it  to  work  for  man  and  assist  in  pro- 
viding means  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  or  means  of  intercommunication  and 
the  spread  of  knowledge.  Mmd,^-not  the  body, —  is  the  inventive  power;  the  di- 
rective power  that  can  manage  and  use  machines  to  advantage  is  mental,  and  not 
physical,  skUl.  The  growth  of  invention  is  so  rapid  that  the  increase  of  manufac- 
turing power  by  the  aid  of  machinery  is  said  to  double,  for  all  the  world,  once  in 
seven  years.  The  multiplication  of  steam-engines,  and  the  improvement  of  machin- 
ery, renders  this  possible.  What  unintelligent  hand-labor  is  there  that  has  any  cer- 
tainty of  being  in  demand  ten  years  hence?  More  than  this,  what  trade  is  there 
that  can  count  on  using,  ten  years  hence,  just  the  kind  of  technical  skill  that  it 
requires  now?    *    *    * 

iut  we  are  told  that  all  this  education  makes  the  common  laborer  aspire  to  be- 
come a  professional  man.  He  ought  to  be  contented  with  the  lot  in  which  he  is 
placed  by  the  accident  of  birth.  The  more  educated  intelligence,  the  more  inven- 
tion. The  more  conquest  over  nature  by  invention,  the  more  aspiration  in  the  mind 
of  the  individual.  To  be  a  drudge  ought  not  to  satisfy  any  human  being.  Per- 
petual  growth  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  in  the  realization  of  reason  and  the  image 
of  the  God-like,  is  the  vocation  of  man.  To  be  discontented  with  the  real  is,  there- 
fore, the  lesson  of  civilization. 

INDOLENCE  NOT  A  CONSEQUENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

•'  Education  makes  people  indolent  and  unwilling  to  get  their  living  by  -honest  la- 
bor," we  are  told.  It  is  Ukely  that  the  man  who  has  learned  the  magic  power  of  science 
and  art  to  subdue  nature  will  not  willingly  offer  himself  a  sacrifice  to  bodily  walxts, 
and  accept  a  vocation  that  requires  mete  manual  labor.  He  will  desire  a  position 
that  employs  his  intelligence  as  well  as  his  hands;  for  he  wishes  even  his  labor  to 
recognize  him  as  something  above  a  beast,  and  as  possessing  reason  and  knowledge. 
But  all  this  talk  about  indolence  as  a  consequence  of  knowledge  is  without  a  basis  of 
fact. 

*From  Report  of  Gonnecticut  State  Board  of  Education,  1883.  Paper  read  before 
State  Teachers'  Association  in  New  Haven,  October  26-28,  1881, 
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The  race  to  which  we  as  a  people  belong  is  not  an  indolent  race.  Look  at  its  his- 
tory and  study  the  magnitude  and  quality  of  its  achievements.  Why  has  it  done  aU 
this?  What  would  it  have  done  if  it  had  not  had  ambition,  and  aspiration,  and 
much  heart-hunger  ?  Have  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  races  been  the  most 
discontented  of  races  on  the  planet?  What  contented  race  is  there  that  has  accom- 
plished anything  for  which  mankind  are  the  better?  Our  civilization  rewards  the 
workman  who  is  looking  beyond  the  machine  he  is  using-to  abetter  one  that  he  has 
conceived  in  his  mind."  Arkwright,  Whitney,  Fulton,  Stevenson,  Morse,  and  Bes- 
semer are  held  in  high  honor  as  heroes  in  the  conquest  over  nature. 

CIVIL    SOCIETY  -  LIFTS   MAN'S    NEEDS    AND    ASPIRATIONS     FROM     A    MATERIAL  TO  A 
SPIRITUAL  PLANE. 

It  is  clear  that  all  the  bodily  wants  of  man,—  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, —  dejjend- 
ing  as  they  do  upon  the  ownership  of  property  for  their  satisfaction,  are  through 
this  means  elevated  and  spirituaUzed  by  the  institution  of  society.  For  property 
is  not  the  creation  of  the  individual;  mere  possession  does  not  suffice;  it  is  the 
recognition  of  society  that  makes  things  become  property.  Civil  society  establishes 
righte  of  property  and  division  of  labor.  Through  this  each  man  labors  for  his  fel- 
low-men, and  depends  upon  their  labor  to  supply  him  the  articles  of  food,  clothing,and 
shelter  which  his  own  labor  does  not  produce.  His  bodily  wants  are  no  longer  mere 
immediate  impulses,  as  animal  wante,  but  they  are  converted  into  the  instruments  of 
re^hzing  man's  spiritual  or  reflected  being ;  he  is  forced  by  hunger  and  cold  to  COTnbine 
■vt^ith  his  fellow-men  and  to  form  a  community  in  which  he  is  to  respect  their  recogni- 
tion f^r  more  than  his  animal  impulses  and  desires.  Thus,  too,  the  institution  of  the 
family  lifts  man  above  mere  sexual  passion,  and  makes  him  in  that  respect  a  reflected 
being,  a  rational  being.  Civil  society  is  organized  for  the  reaUzatiqn  of  man's  ex- 
istence as  a  property-owner,  so  that  he  shall  be  a  universal  or  rational  essence,  and 
not  a  mere  individual  animal,  dependent  on  his  mere  locahty  and  the  season  of  the 
year  aijd  his  unaided  might  for  his  physical  life.  Through  civil  society  each  individ- 
ual commands,  by  his  own  feeble  efforts,  the  resources  of  the  entire  globe.  The  or- 
ganization of  civil  SQciety  is  so  perfect  that  every  day's  labor  of  the  wheat-grower 
afflects  the  price  of  wheat  all  over  the  world.  Every  day's  labor  in  the  mills  of  Lowell 
or  Lawrence,  affects  the  price  of  cotton  cloth  in  Australia.  The  day-laborer  in  the 
streets  of  this  city  commands  virith  his  meagre  wages  to  that  extent  a  share  in  the 
coffee  of  the  distant  Indies,  the  sugar  of  Louisiana,  the  t^  of  China,  the  drugs  of 
South  America,  the  fruits  and  grains,  the  manufactures  from  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  fact  that  conscious  intelligence, —  directive  power, —  controls  the  property  of 
the  world,  is  to  obvious  to  need  re-statement.  I  call  property  a  "  reflected  being," 
•  becaruse  it  exists  ojily  through  the  recognition  of  society.  Things  exist,  it  is  true, 
without  such  recognition;  but  things  do  not  become  property  until  society  confirms 
the  right  of  ownership.  Such  recognition  is  always  an  act  of  directive  intelligence. 
The  rights  of  property  can  be  conserved  only  through  an  educated  class.  The 
higher  kinds  of  property,  such  as  vested  rights  and  franchises,  imply  a  high  intel- 
ligence in  the  community.  Again,  the  possibility  of  possession  of  property  by  all 
in  this  country  adds  new  validity  to  it  here  and  makes  it  more  valuable.  That  you 
can  alienate  your  real  estate  makes  it  property  in  a  complete  sense.  If  it  is  entailed 
it  is  only  part  property.  The  free  possession  ctf  property,  without  feudal  hens  and 
tenurfes, —  the  dead  hands  of  the  past  owners  still  clutching  the  symbol  of  their  re- 
fieoted  being, —  comes  to  existence  only  when  a  government  of  all  the  people,  for 
all  the  people,  and  by  all  the  people  prevails,  and  when  it  is  rendered  possible  through 
universal  education.    *    *    * 

WHAT  CORPORATIONS  DO  FOR  INDIVIDUALS. 

The  growth  of  corporations  is  the  wonder  of  this  generation;  they  do  what  the 
individual  never  could  do  for  himself,  and  yet  needs  to  have  done  in  order  that  he 
,  may  gain  freedom  from  thraldom  to  nature.  The  individual  could  not  afford  to 
obtain  pure  water  from  the  distant  hills,  or  establish  gas-works,  or  own  a  railroad, 
or  a  telegraph,  or  express  system.  Corporations  furnish  him  all  these  things.  If 
corporations  abuse  their  power  sometimes,  this  is  because  society  has  not  yet  learned 
where  to  place  legal  restrictions  upon  them;  and  is  another  illustration  of  the  neces- 
sity of  education  in  the  community. 

Thus  not  only  does  the  culture  of  civilization  increase  the  alienability  of  property, 
and  hence  its  value,  but  it  develops  into  property  a  vast  series  of  relations  of  the 
natureof  franchises,  which,  in  a  rude,  unpolished  age,  are  mere  rights  of  the  strongest, 
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and  non-traqsferable  to  the  common  people,  i  Hence  property,  in  the  highest  sense,' 
cannot  exist  except  it  be  taxed  for  universal  education.  For  universal  education 
wiU  not  exist  unless  it  is  provided  for  by  the  State,  and  unless  the  State  supports  it 
whoUy  or  in  part  by  taxation. ,  *    «    »    . 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  AN  IMPERATIVE  NECESSITY  FOR  AMERICANS. 

,  Turning  from  this  economical  asj)ect  of  the  question,  to  the  political  requirements 
that  specially  concern  our  own  people;  we  shall  discover  that  we,  in  America,  have 
much  more  to  urge  us  to  establish  common-school  education  than  this  demand  of 
the  age  of  invention  for  intelUgent  labor.  We  have  permitted  universal  suffrage, 
and  the  government  of  the  majority.  If  we  do  not  have  universal  education  we 
shall  aU  suffer  for  it.  For  we  are  tethered  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  our  poi)ulation, 
and  must  accept  their  influence  in  our  politics.  Nothing  but  education  will  amel- 
iorate it.  .  , 

The  lover  of  his  kind  rejoices  in  the  knowledge  that  here  in  Amei'ica  we  have  so 
organized  our  society  that  the  welfare  of  the  highest  is  connected,  indissolubly,  with 
the  lowest,  so  that  each  and  all  must,  in  the  main,  see  clearly  that  he  is  his  brother's 
keeper,  and  realize  the  solidarity  of  the  social  world.  Each  man  is  what  he  is,  not 
through  himself  alone,  but  by  and  through  the  reflection  thrown  back  upon  him 
from  the  social  whole  in  which  he  lives  and  has  his  being.  Under  monarchies  and 
despotisms  the  same  fact  was  true,  but  there  was  such  a  mirage  created  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  caste  that  it  could  not  be  seen  clearly  except  by  deep  thinkers.  Here  it  is 
■^sible,  for  the  common  laborer  is  also  a  voter,  and  participates  in  making  the  laws 
of  a  free  government.  ' 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOE  THE  OPPONENTS  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

We  say,  therefore,  to  the  aristocrat  who  grudges  his  contribution  to  the  common 
schools,  or  who  looks  askance  and  asks,  "  Why  educate  the  children  of  the  common 
laborers  ?  " —  for  your  own  well-being  and  the  well-being  of  your  children,  the  chil- 
dren of  all  must  be  educated.  For  here  all,  and  not  the  few,  govern.  If  you  Vish 
property  safe  fTom  confiscation  by  a  majority  composed  of  communists,  you  must 
see  to  it  that  the  people  are  educated  so  that  each  sees  the  sacredriess  of  property  and 
its  service  to  the  world  in  making  available  to  each  the  industry  of  the  aitire  popu- 
lation of  the  earth.  i 

HOW  THE  STUDY'OF  GEOGRAPHY  IS  RELATED  Tp  DAILY  LIFE. 

The  study  of  geography  in  our  conimon  schools  is  one  long  lesson  in  the  depend- 
ence of  each  people  on  all  others  through  commerce.  The  industry  of  each  nation 
is  not  the  industry  of  individuals  to  supply  their  own  immediate  wants,  but  an  in- 
dustry which  pours  its  productions  into  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  in  return 
-receives  its  just  share  of  the  productions  of  all  cUmes  and  seasons.  Geography  is 
the  scientific  presentation  of  this  process  of  producing  and  distributing  the  material 
blessings  of  civilization.  How  this  is  aU  accomplished  is  stated  in  a  systematic  ex- 
position addressed  to  the  thinking  intelligence  of  the  child  or  scholar.  For  geog- 
raphy tells  us  what  'each  place  produces  and  supplies  to  the  lest  of  the  world,  and 
thus  exhibits  the  dependence  of  all  on  each  and  of  each  on  all.  Is  there  any  study 
better  calculated  to  interest  him  in  the  conservation  of  those  great  social  ii:stitutions 
based  on  property?  Not,  indeed,  unless  it  is  the. study  of  human  nature  as  re- 
vealed in  those  best  selections  from  literature  contained  in  his  school-readers. 

WHAT  THE  SCHOOL  READING  BOOK  DOES  FOR  THE  CHILD. 

In  his  reading-lesson  he  finds  the  poetically-inspired  expression  of  his  deepest 
and  purest  feelings,,  of  his  subtlest  insights,  of  his  truest  moral  instincts.  Out  of 
the  dim  region  of  semi-conscious  instinct  they  come  forth  to  the  light  of  conscious 
conviction  and  felicitous  expression  in  words, —  and  all  this  through  the  study 
of  reading  in  the  common  school !  Here  he  gets  not  only  social  science,  but  also 
rnoral  culture.  The  soul  of  the  child  of  the  common  laborer  kindles  with  aspfa-g,- 
tion  as  he /reads  burning  words  of  patriotism  and  immortal  valor,  of  disinterested 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice  for  others.  He  feels  his  inborn  divinity  as  he  reads  of  the 
triumphs  of  his  race,  and  sees  in  the  visions  of  poets  the  lofty  ideal  of  the  future  set 
before  mankind.  All  this  is  not  wanted,  we  af e  told,  in  the  children  of  the  com- 
mon laborers.    If  not,  we  are  sorry  for  the  person  who  does  not  want  it.    He  is  so 
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blind  that  he  does  not  see  the  shore  of  Charybdis  when  he  steers  away  from  Scylla, — 
he  steers  away  from  a  restless  and  adventuresome  class  of  people,  but  only  to  run 
mto  the  evil  alternative  of  a  people  leagued  together  against  capital,  full  of  commu- 
nistic dreams  about  labor  and  wages,  with  no  broad  humanitarian  feeUng,  with  pa- 
triotism rooted  out  by  international  association  against  the  rights  of  property.  He 
is  willing  to  have  a  proletariat  elect  his  legislators,  if  only  he  can  find  cheap  boot- 
blacks and  house-servants. 

IN  A  EEPtjBLIC  ALL  MUST  ?E  EDUCATED. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  thing  to  have  even,  one  class  of  society  educated.  No  doubt 
all  profit  by  it,  even  when  the  education  is  confined  to  the  few.  But  in  a  democ- 
racy aU  must  be  educated.  The  interestof  property  demands  it,  the  interest  of  the 
government  demands  it.    *    *    * 

Where  all  are  educated,  and  directive  power  exists  on  eveiy  hand  it  finds  its  em- 
ployment dhiefiy  in  building  up  the  wealth  of  the  community.  The  directive  power 
required  every  day  to  manage  the  large  banks  of  this  country,  to  direct  the  great 
railroads,  or  the  manufactories  and  corporations  of  various  kinds,  is  infinitely  more 
than  that  required  to  direct  our  Government.  The  management  of  the  New  York 
Central  or  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  is  as  great  an  affair  as  the  government 
of  a  small  kingdom. 

Self -directive  intelligence  makes  for  itself  avenues  of  employment.  Directive 
power  is  the  only  power  that  is  never  wasted. 

RECENT  ACTIVITY  OF  EUROPEAN  GOVEENMBNTS  IN  ESTABLISHING  I^UBLIC  EDUCATION 

Within  the  past  twenty-five  years  great  strides  have  been  taken  by  European 

governments  in  establishing  systems  of  public  education.     It  has  been  seen,  clearly, 

that  unless  the  laborer  was  educated  the  industrial  product  would  be  inferior  and 

come  to  be  discriihinated  against  in  the  markets  of  th§  world.    Technical  education 

thus  began  at  South  Kensington,  for  England,  as  it  had  been  before  established  in 

France  and  Germany.    The  foresight  of  the  Great  Frederick,  backed  by  the  religious 

dogmas  of  Luther,  secured  general -education  to  his  people.    The  weight  of  the 

Prussian  people  in  war  came  to  be  seen  in  their  Austrian  and  French  campaigns. 

.Since  these  wars,  pubUc  education  has-received  an  enormous  impulse.     Not  merely 

,  the  industrial  success  of  the  people,  but  national  independence  itself,  seems  depend- 

^  ent  on  the  general  education  of  the  people.,    *    *    * 

NOT  ONLY  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  BUT  PUBLIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION  DEMANDED  IN  A 

REPUBLIC. 

In  our  country,  where  each  is  born  to  all  the  rights  of  mankind  without  distinc- 
tioii,  all  must  be  provided  for.  Not  by  pauper  schools,  for  that  would  be  to  bum 
into  thfe  pubhc  mind  of  the  youth  his  misfortune,  and  he  never  would  oulgrow  the 
stigma.  Neither  is  it  safe  to  leave  the  education  of  the  youth  to  religious  zeal  or 
private  benevolence,  for  then  inequalities  of  the  most  disastrous  kind  will  sUp  in, 
and  our  State  find  elements  heterogeneous  to  it  continually  growing  up. 
/  The  government  of  aTepublic  must  educate  all  its  people,  and  it  must  educate 
them  so  far  that  they  are  able  to  educate  themselves  in  a  continued  process  of  cult- 
ure extending  through  life.  This  implies  the  existence  of  higher  institutions  of 
■public  education.  And  these,  not  so  much  with  the  expectation  that  all  wiU  attend 
them,  as  that  the  lower  schools,  which  are  more  iiutiatory  in  their  character  and 
deal  with  mere  elements,  depend  for  then-  eflScienoy  upon  the  organization  of- higher 
institutions  for  their  direction  and  control.  Without  educating  in  higher  institu- 
tions the  teachers  of  lower  schools,  and  fiu-thermore  without  the  possibiuty  hoverinE 
before  th6  pupils  of  ascent  into  the  higher  schools,  there  can  be  no  practical  effect 
given  to  primary  schools. 

HUMAN  BEINGS  SOMETHING,  OTHER  THAN  MERE  INDUSTRIAL  MACHINES. 

If  the  monarchies  of  Europe  think  to  put  off 'the  jjeople  With  mere  polytechnic 
and  industrial  education,  they  will  find  that  they  have  fostered  a  directive  power 
that  will  grope  for  and  find  the  helm  of  State,  and  then  attempt  to  administer  the 
government.  The  mistake  will  then  become  visible.  Man  will  not  submit  to  be 
educated  simply  as  a  director  of  machines  and  instrmnentalities  of  industry.  He 
aeon  aspires  to  direct  himself  and  be  self -governed.     To  be  sure  there  is  a  long  step 
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from  the  mere  hand-laborer,  the  one  who  turns  a  crank  or  carries  a  hod,  the  galley- 
slave  who  works  chained  to  his  oar, —  there  is  a  long  step  from  the  mere  physical 
laborer  to  the  director  of  a  machine,  to  the  engineer,  the  overseer  of  a  loom,  or  the 
manager  of  a  telegraph.  The  former  is  all  hands;  his  own  brain  even  is  a  mere 
hand,  governed  by  the  brain  of  another,  who  directs  him.  But  when-  directive  power 
develops  so  far  as  to  direct  and  govern  machine-labor,  nay,  even  when  it  is  so  far 
cultured  as  to  reach  the  principles  of  natural  science  and  be  capable  of  applying 
these  in  mechanic  inventions,  even  then  it  is  not  at  its^  summit  of  realization.  It 
will  stop  at  nothing  short  of  the  spiritual  culture  that  makes  it  alike  directive  and 
governing  in  the  sphere  of  mind;  the  realm  of  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  exist- 
ence. 

Human  instruments,  whether  mere  hod-carriers  or  locomotive-engineers,  will  not 
stay  contentedly  as  instruments;  they  aspire  to  transcend  their  hard  limits,  be  they 
ever  so  near  or  never  so  far  off.  The  higher  already,  the  greater  the  aspiration. 
Blind  aspiration,  from  which  enlightenment  is  carefully  shut  out,  leads  to  July  revo- 
utions  and  reigns  of  terror;  over  the  ashes  of  the  burnt-out  volcano  of  popular 
frenzy  marches  Napoleonic  imperialism  with  cold,  Unsympathetic  step  toward  the 
return  of  Bourbopism  and  absolutism. 

THE  DANGERS  INCIDENT  TO  A  MERE  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Not  only  mechanical  directive  power  shall  be  taught  in  the  people  schools,  but 
also  spiritual  directive  power.  The  snobbery  that  patronizingly  talks  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  "  clashes  "  does  not  know  that  the  industrial  civilization  it  affects 
to  admire  is  an  instrument  that  only  democracy  can  wield : —  leave  out  the  human- 
ities from  that  education,  and  you  leave  out  the  culture  tliat  can  guide  its  course, 
and  Communism  and  Socialism  and  abstract  theories  will  *find  then-  way  quickly 
into  the  heads  of  the  laboring  classes.  No  merely  industi-ial  education  can  prevent 
the  mind  of  the  people  from  being  fly-blown  with  crazy  political  and  social  theories, 
destructive  to  the  State.  Not  merely  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
and  biology  must  be  studied,  but  likewise  the  science  of  society,  of  i;he  State,  of  art, 
religion,  and  philosophy,  in  all  their  phases.  The  great  educators  of  the  race, — 
Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  Goethe,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  and  Newton, — 
these  must  be  made  accessible  to  the  people.  Each  child  must  be  waited  on  by  the 
institutions  of  man  and  invited  to  see  the  spectacle  spread  out  before  him  from  the 
lofty  summit  of  civilization;  his  human  brothers  that  have  added  a  cubit  to  the 
world's  stature  by  their  heroic  labors,  must  be  pointed  out  to  him;  the  methods  and 
results  of  their  attainments  must  be  revealed  to  him;  noblest  aspiration  and  earnest 
self-sacrificing  endeavor  must  be  aroused  in  him  as  the  means  of  achieving  his 
individual  task  in  life.  The  whole  world  of  the  past  and  present  is  made,  by  educa- 
tion, the  auxiliary  of  each  man,  woman,  and  cliild. 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  the  practice  of  the  good  possible  ?  This  is 
the  definition  which  a  western  statesman  has  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  that  other 
definition  which  says  that  a  State  exists  for  the  protection  of  property, — ' '  The  State 
exists  in  order  to  make  the  practice  of  the  good  possible." 

MACAULAT  ON  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

Says  Macaulay,  in  the  speech  from  which  I  have  already  quoted: 
"I  hold  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
the  common  people  *  *  *  I  say  that  the  education  of  the  people  ought  to  be  the 
first  concern  of  a  State,  not  oidy  because  it  is  an  efficient  means  of  promoting  and 
obtaining  that  which  all  allow  to  be  the  main  end  of  government,  but  because  it  is 
the  most  efficient,  the  moat  humane,  the  most  civUized,  and  in  all  respects  the  best 
means  of  attaining  that  end.  *  *  *  Sir,  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  greatest 
champions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new.  [Here 
he  refers  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  their  insight  into  the  necessity  of  popular 
education.]  *  *  *  Those  men,  forever  illustrious  in  history,  were  the  founders 
of  the  Cotnrnonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  But  though  their  love  of  freedom  of  con- 
science was  illimitable  and  indestructible,  they  could  see  nothing  servile  or  degrad- 
ing in  the  principle  that  the  State  should  take  upon  itself  the  charge  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  In  the  year  1643  they  passed  their  first  legislative  enactment  on 
this  subject,  in  the  preamble  of  which  they  distinctly  pledged  themselves  to  this 
principle, — that  education  was  a  matter  of  the  deepest  possible  importance  and  the 
greatest  possible  interest  to  all  nations  and  to  all  communities,  and  that  as  such  it 
was,  in  an  eminent  degree,  deserving  of  the  peculiar  attention  of  the  State." 
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A  FEW  WORDS  WITH  WOULD-BE  ARISTOCRATS. 

To  the  believer  in  caste  we  would  finally  address  ourselves.  We  would  say:  All 
the  studies  of  the  common  school  are  conservative  in  their  character,  because  they 
all  open  the  windows  of  the  so\il  and  give  the  mind  insight  into  the  substantial 
character  of  the  institutions  of  civilization.  They  all  tend  to  produce  the  conviction 
that  the  well-being  of  man  is  best  furthered  by  the  very  insti-umentalities  that  have 
been  discovered  and  elaborated  by  the  race,  and  especially  by  modem  civiUzation. 
Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  liistory,  and  grammar,  all  open  the  soul 
to  light  on  the  question  of  subduing  nature,  or  on  the  question  of  the  character  and 
destiny  of  the  human  mind  as  revealed  in  language  or  social  usages,  or  poUtical 
forms  and  changes.  The  good  school,  moreover,  teaches  industry  effectually.  But 
its  industry  is  that  of  directive  intelligence,  because  the  progress  of  civilization 
supplies  more  and  more  the  machinery  to  perform  menial  service,  and  makes  it 
necessary  to  educate  all  into  directive  intelligence.  Your  opposition  to  the  system 
of  public  schools  may  result  in  their  loss  of  popular  favor. 

WHY  COMMON  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  BE  SUSTAINED. 

Their  loss  of  popular  favor  will  result  in  stinting  their  support,  and  decrease  of 
appropriations  will  drive  away  the  best  and  most  enterprising  teachers.  But  the 
final  result  will  be  averse  to  the  education  of  tlie  less  intelligent  classes.  They  will 
come  by  degrees  to  undervalue  education  altogether.  The  common  schools  being 
under  the  ban,  there  will  be  no  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  cause  attendance  upon 
them.  Besides,  they  wiU  be  in  reality  inferior,  because  their  excellence  depends 
upon  their  patronage  by  the  better  classes  in  a  large  measure.  That  school  which; 
educates  all  classes  in  it  is  the  most  wholesome  in  its  influence,  because  it  helps  the 
lower  social  rank  by  association  with  finer  manners,  whUe  it  helps  the  liigher  social 
rant  by  bringing  it  into  a  better  knowledge  of  human  nature  by  associating  it  with 
simpler  and  more  direct  manifestations  of  character, —  the  poor  classes  being  better 
studies  for  human  natui-e,  because  more  impulsive  and  less  under  the  control  of  so- 
cial forms  which  disguise  the  manifestation  of  native  inclinations  and  impulses. 
Inasmuch  as  the  hope  of  civilization  depends  upon  the  elevating  influence  of  the 
educated  and  cultm-ed  classes  upon  the  lower  and  lowest  strata,  it  follows  that  our 
educational  system  should  see  to  it  that  the  cultured  class  thoroughly  understands 
and  sympathizes  with  the  lower  classes,  who  lack  knowledge  or  wealth,  or  both. 
I  say  sympathize,  because  I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  American  deems  it  desii-a- 
ble  or  possible  to  oppress  the  lower  classes,  and  keep  them  down.  We  have  univer- 
sal suffrage,  or  sometliing  approaching  to  it.  What  we  permit  our  neighbor  to  be, 
that  we  setup  as  the  arbiter  of  our  political  well-being;  for  his  ballot  will  deter- 
mine our  government. 

The  caste  principle  can  And  no  encouraging  sign  for  it  above  the  horizon  of  the 
world's  history.  The  foxes  indeed  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests; 
but  the  advocate  of  the  principle  of  social  iaequality  as  the  goal  of  education,  has 
no  place  whei'e  he  can  lay  his  head  on  tliis  planet,  and  enjoy  a  sweet  and  refresh- 
ing i-epose.  If  he  goes  to  Russia,  there  is  the  Nihilist  and  the  boiling-up  of  the 
nethermost  depths  in  the  name  of  revolution  and  negation.  If  we  must  regard 
civiUzation  as  necessarily  implying  caste  and  inequality,  says  the  Nihilist,  let  us 
place  dynamite  under  tlie  whole  structure  and  blow  it  into  the  air.  No  peace 
there.    *    *    * 

A  FEW  SUGGESTIVE  STATISTICS. 

Does  the  critic  of  our  school  system  who  believ^  in  caste,  and  asks,  "  Is  it  wise 
or  be-st  to  educate  our  children  beyond  the  position  which  the  vast  majority  of 
them  must  always  occupy?",  suppose  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are 
studies  too  high  for  the  lowest  mechanic  or  day-laborer  in  a  coimtry,  where  his 
vote  counts  as  much  as  that  of  the  wisest  and  richest  man  ?  Or  does  he,  perhaps, 
suppose  that  all  the  people  are  already  past  the  three  R's,  and  briskly  advancing 
into  the  intricacies  of  philology  and  classical  ai-oheology?  Who  has  told  him  this? 
The  census  of  our  country  for  1870  said:  '•  Of  the  population  over  ten  years  of  age, 
5,658,144  cannot  write;  4,880,371  of  these  are  native  born,  and  777,873  are  of  for- 
eign birth;  2,750,000  of  these  illiterates  are  colored.  The  total  population  of  the 
nation  over  ten  years  of  age  is  28,338,945.  Hence  30  per  cent,  of  the  population 
over  ten  years  of  age  could  not.  write  in  1870.  In -Massachusetts,  even,  there  were 
97,743  who  could  not  write, —  89,830  of  these  being  of  foreign  bu-th,  and  only  7,913 
being  natives.  Seven  thousand  is  a  large  number  for  a  State  like  Massachusetts,  . 
Twenty-three  thousand  illiterates  were  in  Boston ! 
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The  census  of  1880  tells  us,  again,  that  there  are  6,339,958  persons  unable  to  write, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  36,761,607  persons  of  ten  years  of  age  and  upward.  Of 
these,  38,424  are  in  Connecticut ! 

The  number  in  our  common  schools  who  are  studying  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, chiefly,  with  a  little  geogxaphy  and  much  less  grammar,  is  so  large  that  the 
balance  who  are  studying  the  higher  branches  is  pitiably  small  in  comparison.  In 
the  great  cities,  the  number  engaged  in  high-school  and  college  studies  is  otAj  one 
in  ten  in  the  most  advanced  of  cities,  and  only  one  in  fifty  in  the  average  of  cities. 
And  yet  our  dreamer  of  caste  and  inequality,  miitters  in  his  sleep:  "  The  cruel  sus- 
picion is  forced  upon  us  that  our  present  educational  system  largely  unfits  young 
people  to  deal  with  the  actual  necessities  of  those  who  are  to  earn  their  own  living. 
It  takes  away  self-reliance,  begets  conceit,  and  draws  attention  to  what  is  orna- 
mental rather  than  fundamental."  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  it  seems,  are 
not  practical  enough  because  they  are  general  disciplines,  and  give  directive  power 
to  all  who  possess  them.  The  one  in  fifty  who  is  studying  algebra  and  Latin  is 
grudged  his  privileges.  A  knowledge  of  hod-carrying  is  more  practical  than  writ- 
ing! 

LISTEN  TO  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

When,  in  1843,  the  English  Parliament  were  debating  whether  the  sum  of  £30,000 
should  or  should  not  be  appropriated  "for  the  encouragement  of  schools  for  the 
common  people,"  and  when  they  had  just  appropriated  £60,(J00  for  the  support  of 
the  Queen's  horses  and  hounds.  Thomas  Caiiyle,  then  writing  his  soul-stirring  book 
on  Chartism,  set  down  in  letters  of  fire  these  words  on  the  general  humanitarian 
aspect  of  the  question  of  government  support  of  education: 

"  Who  would  suppose  that  education  were  a  thing  which  had  to  be  advocated  on 
the  ground  of  local  expediency,  or,  indeed,  on  any  ground?  As  if  it  stood  not  on 
the  basis  of  everlasting  duty,  as  a  prime  necessity  of  man.  It  is  a  thing  which 
should  need  no  advocating,  much  as  it  does  actually  need.  To  impart  the  gift  of 
thinking  to  those  who  cannot  think,  and  yet  who  could  in  that  case  think;  this,  one 
woiild  imagine,  was  the  first  function  a-  government  had  to  set  about  discharging. 
Were  it  not  a  cruel  thing  to  see,  in  any  province  of  an  empire,  the  inhabitants  liv- 
ing all  mutilated  in  their  hmbs;  each  strong  man  with  his  right  arm  lamed  ?  How 
much  crueller  to  find  the  strong  soul  with  its  eyes  still  sealed,  its  eyes  extinct,  so  that 
it  sees  not.  Light  has  come  into  the  world,  but  to  tljiis  poor  peasant  it  has  come  in 
vain.  For  six  thousand  years  the  sons  of  Adam,  in  sleepless  effort,  have  been  de- 
vising, doing,  discovering;  in  mysterious  infinite,  indissoluble  communion,  warring, 
a  little  band  of  brothers,  against  the  great  black  empire  of  necessit/and  night;  they 
have  accomplished  such  a  conquest  and  conquests,  and  to  this  man  it  is  all  as  if  it 
had  not  been.  The  f  our-and-twenty  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  still  Runic  enigmas 
to  him.  He  passes  by  on  the  other  side,  and  that  great  spiritual  kingdom,  the  toil- 
won  conquest  of  his  own  brothers,*all  that  his  brothers  have  conquered,  is  a  thing 
non-extant  for  him.  An  invisible  empire;  he  knows  it  not,  suspects  it  not.  And  is 
it  not  his,  withal,  the  conquest  of  his  own  brothers,  the  lawfully  acquired  possession 
of  all  men?  Baleful  enchantment  lies  over  him,  from  generation  to  generation;  he 
knows  not  that  such  an  empire  is  his,  that  such  an  empire  is  at  all  *  *  * 
Heavier  wrong  is  not  done  under  the  sun." 

THE  CONTEST  IS  ONE  BETWEEN    DARKNESS    AND   LIGHT;  MATERIALISTIC    UNBELIEF, 

AND  CHRISTIAN  BELIEF. 

One  voice,  the  voice  of  Christian  humanitarianism,  says:  Teach  aspiration  for  all 
that  is  good  and  noble  and  divine;  teach  it  to  all,  even  the  lowest.  Teach  aU  to 
desire  with  an  unquenchable  hunger  more  wisdom,  more  knowledge,  more  com- 
mand over  nature,  more  elevation  of  position,  more  usefulness,  more  directive 
power.  The  other  voice  says:  Be  contented  to  remain  at  the  bottom,  and  quench 
all  aspiration.  AU  talk  about  perpetual  growth  in  knowledge  and  wisdom  is  non- 
sense, and  worse,  when  addressed  to  the  children  of  cominon  laborers. 

The  reason  that  the  first  voice  gives  for  its  creed  is  that  its  faith  teaches  the  divine 
-  origin  and  destiny  of  the  soul,  and  that  the  goal  of  civilization  is  the  emancipation 
of  each  from  all  debasing  servitude  of  body  and  mind,  and  that  it  is  the  Christian 
duty  of  aU  to  help  their  fellow-men  to  rise.  The  reason  given  by  the  other  voice  is 
the  necessity  which  it  feels  that  there  shall  be  a  class  in  society  perfectly  contented 
to  be  menial  servants,  and  fitted  for  nothing  above  that  oflSce. 

The  critics  of  our  educational  system  are  never  done  with  telling  us  that  its  results 
are  to  make  the  rising  generatipn  discontented  with  its  lot.    As  if  this  were  a  <le- 
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feet  rather  than  tlie  greatest  glory  of  an  educational  svstein  !  Wlwt  place  is  there 
in  our  system  for  a  drone  who  is  utterly  devoid  of  aspiration/  To  be  like  dumb, 
drneu  cattle, —  is  this  permitted  or  encouraged  in  a  Christian  civilization ?  Man 
is  immortal,  and  has  an  infinite  destiny,— this  is  tlie  biu-den  of  Christian  teaching. 
In  consequence  of  tliis,  Christian  civilization  strives  towards  the  heavens,  it  sub- 
dues nature  and  makes  natiu-al  forces  toU  for  it,  and  prociu-es  finid,  clothing,  and 
shelter  for  tlie  body.  It  continually  turns  out  the  drudge  from  his  vocation,  and 
says  to  him:  I  do  not  want  your  niere  bodily  toil  at  any  priic;  I  have  a  machine 
that  can  do  such  work  better  than  tlie  hke  of  you,  and  at  less  than  what  you  would 
call  starvation-wages.  Up,  thei-efore,  and  acquire  directive  intelligence  so  that  you 
may  manage  and  directthis  machine,  and  otlier  machines;  for  presently  we  shall 
need  no  more  mere  hand-labor,  but  require  all  to  be  intelligent  and  dii-ective." 

As  made  in  tlie  image  of  God,  and  as  destined  for  His  eternal  kmgdoni,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  look  upon  any  education  that  schools  may  give  us  as  too  high  for  the  posi- 
tion to  which  a  human  being  is  called,  to  occupy  "in  life  ?  In  view  of  tlie  necessity 
for  educated  directive  power  in  an  age  of  productive  industry,  when  the  superin- 
tendence of  machines  is  the  chief  industrial  business,  is  a  general  education  that 
gives  one  insight  into  natm-e  and  insight  into  the  human  mind  too  much  ?  In  a 
representative  democracy,  in  winch  the  la%vs  that  govern  property  and  personal 
rights  are  made  by  tlie  representatives  elected  by  all  the  people,  including  the  hum- 
blest citizens  of  the  country,  is  any  education  too  good  for  tlie  people? 

The  American  people  answer,  No. 
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FACTS  VERSUS  THEORIES. 

Shown  by  the  Records  kept  for  Twenty-two  Years  by  the  Pkincipai,  op 
A  High  School,  giving  the  Sobsequent  Occupations  pursued  by  the  Grad- 
uates. 

In  view  of  the  occasional  assaults  upon  the  public  schools  of  all 
grades  and  upon  the  methods  of  teaching  followed  in  them;  and  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  attacks  made  upon  the  High  Schools;  as  well 
as  the.  disposition  shown  by  some  to  confine  all  free  public  instruc- 
tion to  the  narrowest  possible  limits;  on  the  plea  that  the  education 
there  given  trains  the  pupils  away  from  industries,  gives  them,  false 
notions  of  life,  unfits  them  for  usefulness,  etc. ,  etc. ;  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  carping  criticism  ihdidged  in  by  certain  self -constituted 
censors,  and  occasionally  carelessly  repeated  by  those  who  would 
not  intentionally  assume  an  unfriendly  attitude  towards  the  schools; 
the  following  statistics  of  the  results  of  svich  school  training,  as 
shown  by  the  actual  subsequent  employments  of  the  pupils  trained 
in  the  High  School  of  a  small  city  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
comprising  a  history  of  the  graduates  for  twenty-two  years,  will  be 
found  of  interest. 

These  accusations  of  the  evil  influences  of  the  public  schools  have 
been  so  often  reiterated  that  even  persons  of  intelligence  come  to 
believe  that  there  must  be  some  ground  for  them, —  an  impression 
recently  greatly  stimulated  by  the  arguments  advanced  by  some 
over  zealous  promoters  of  the  latest  educational  novelty, — the  pro- 
posed introduction  of  industrial  training  in  public  schools. 

The  statistics  collected  and  put  on  record  by  Mr.  Missimer,  in  which 
the  actual  facts  have  been  carefully  ascertained,  furnish  the  best 
possible  refiitation  of  such  vague  accusations  so  far  as  this  single 
High  School  is  concerned.  No  similar  records  of  the  graduates  of 
a  public  school  are  known  to  the  writer,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
admirable  precedent  thus  set  by  Mr.  Missimer  may  be  generally  fol- 
lowed, and  that  the  absurdly  exaggerated  charges  against  the  schools 
may  thus  be  brought  to  the  test  of  truth. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Missimer,  for  many  years  Principal  of  the  High  School 
of  the  City  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  in  a  report  made  to  Mr.  H.  S. 
Jones,  the  City  Superintendent  of  public  schools,*  discusses  at  some 
length  the  question  of  the  value  and  effect  of  the  education  given 
in  the  High  School;  and,  incidentally,  considers  the  question  of  the 
proposed  introduction  of  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools. 
Over  against  the  accusation  that  the  public  schools,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  High  Schools,  train  their  pupils  away  from  the  industries, 
and  so  exert  a  deleterious  influence  upon  the  rising  generation,  Mr. 
Missimer  sets  his  carefully  ascertained  statistics  which  show  the 
actual  employments  of  aU  the  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  for  a  period  of 
more  than  twenty  years. 

♦Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Erie,  for 
the  years  1884-85, 1885-86,  Erie,  Penn'a.  Walker  &  Gallagher,  printers,  1887.    Pp.  84. 
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,  That  the  High  School  incites  the  pupils  to  aspire  to  rise  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  forms  of  labor,  Mr.  Missimer  rightly  considers 
to  be  one  of  its  greatest  merits.  The  advancing  age  incessantly  de- 
mands a  better  intellectual  preparation  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new- 
scientific  discoveries  and  their  applications  to  use.  He  sees  clearly 
that  the  schools  must  deal  with  education,  not  with  industries,  per  se. 
This  distinction  is  a  sound  one,  as  most  of  the  advocates  for  Manual 
Training  in  schools  have  latterly  practic&Uy  admitted  by  basing 
their  more  recent  arguments  for  its  introduction  upon  pedagogical 
grounds;  yet  the  earnest  advocates  of  industrial  training  through 
all  the  stages  of  school  life,  will  hardly  be  prepared  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Missimer  in  his  extreme  statement  that  "the  problem  of  indus- 
trial education  must  be  solved  independently  of  the  public  school;" 
unless,  indeed,  it  shall  appear  that  by  the  tel"m  "industrial  educa- 
tion" as  here  used,  Mr.  l^issimer  means  "the  definite  teaching  of 
trades; "  in  which  event  they  will  readily  accede  to  his  prpposition. 
Mr.  Missimer  has  kindly  f ijirnished  for  the  present  Eeport  Under 
date  of  January,  1889,  revised  data,  bringing  the  figures  down  to 
September,  1888,  instead  of  only  to  September,  1886,  with  which 
date  the  statistics  given  in  the  Superintendent's  report  ended.  With 
this  exception  the  report  which  fwlows,  is  the  report  as  then  printed: 

Report  by  the  Principal  op  the  High  School,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

This  continues  to  be  as  it  has  been  from  its  organization,  the  "  people's  school " — 
not  an  institution  for  a  select  number,  with  favorable  surroundings,  but  for  the 
rich,  the  well-to-do,  those  of  small  means,  and  especially  for  those  struggling  with 
poverty.  During  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence  many  a  poor  boy,  and  many  a 
poor  girl,  have  been  materially  helped  in  getting  on  in  the  world  by  what  this  school 
has  done  for  them. 

Below,  the  Principal  presents  some  of  the  facts  drawn  from  the  history  of  the 
school,  which  do  not  accord  with  many  of  the  sweeping  statements  made  by  public 
speakers  and  writers,  who  have  a  greater  capacity  for  handhng  words  than  for 
gaining  and  handling  facts: 

It  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  reader  that  the  chief  topic  of  discussion  at  the 
present  time,  in  the  educational  world,  is  industrial  education. 

COMMON  CHARGES  AGAINST  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Complaints  of  the  inefScacy  of  our  public  school  system  in  fitting  our  boys  and 
girls  for  the  practical  duties  of  life  ai-e  heard  on  every  side.  From  press,  pulpit, 
poUtician,  statesman  and  school  man,'  come  the  general  charges  that  the  public 
school  courses  are  "overloaded  with  too  many  embellishments;"  that  the  common 
English  of  the  fathers  is  side-ti-acked  by  too  many  "  extras; "  that  public  school  ed- 
ucation is  "spread  over  too  much  ground;"  that  it  is  a  mere  "method-grinding  ma- 
chine, run  by  teachers  who  are  the  slaves  of  routine  and  red-tapeism ; "  that  om-  public 
school  pupils  "  are  too  much  taught; "  that  "  under  the  wise  neglect  of  the  old  time 
methods  boys  and  girls  developed  far  more  individuality  and  strength  than  under 
the  modem  coaxing-coddling-explaining-everything  system; "  that  the  entire  ten- 
dency of  public  school  education  is  toward  the  "  abstract;  "  toward  the  occupations 
that  "  involve  only  mental  training,"  and  away  from  the  occupations  that  demand 
the  use  of  the  hands. 

Nor  do  these  charges  lack  the  weight  of  high  authority.  James  Russell  Lowell, 
in  his  Harvard  anniversary  address,  was  of  the  opinion  that ' '  our  public  schools  teach 
too  little  or  too  much;  too  little,  if  education  is  to  go  no  further;  and  too  many 
things  if  what  is  taught  is  to  be  thoroughly  taught."  Mr.  A.  S.  Draper,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  New  York,  said  m  his  last  annual  report:  "  In  too 
many  localities  it  happens  that  such  pupils  as  leave  the  schools  while  in  the  common 
grades,  undoubtedly  ninety  per  cent,  of  all,  ai-e  no  better  fitted  for  the  practical 
affairs  of  life  than  in  the  earlier  days,  and  it  is  doubted  if  they  are  as  well. 

Governor  Hill,  of  New  York,  commented  at  length  in  a  late  message  upon  the  de- 
cline of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  to  the  ti-ades,  alleging  that  the  majority  of 
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BkiUed  workmen  in  his  State  are  from  foreign  countries,  and  that  our  boys  have 
turjied  their  backs  with  disdain  upon  the  manual  occupations  of  their  fathers,  and  gone 
to  join  the  innumerable  throng  of  those  wiio  are  trying  to  pick  up  a  living  by  un- 
skilled labor,  which  does  not  soil  and  harden  the  hands.  Governor  Hill  also  recom- 
mends as  a  remedy  for  this  grave  evil,  making  "  manual  labor  within  certain  limits 
a  part  of  our  public  school  system,  certainly  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  the 
State."  He  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  public  school  education  isdrawing  its  pupils 
away  from  manual  eipployment^. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Governor  Beaver  of  Pennsylvania,  took  up  the  same 
topic  of  industrial  education,  and  was  thoroughly  clear  and  positive  in  his  belief 
that  "  the  main  fault  of  our  present  system  is  that  it  leads  directly  and  Inevitably 
to  that  which  is  abstract,  and  away  from  that  which  is  practical.  It  deals  in  words 
and  signs,  and  not  with  facts  and  things.  The  graduate  of  our  avei-age  high  school, 
as  all  experience  proves,  is  educated  away  from  what  are  called  industrial  pur- 
suits, and  into  a  fitness  for  those  employments  which  involve  only  mental  trainmg. 
In  short,  the  head  is  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  hand,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
rely  upon  the  skilled  labor  of  other  countries  to  fill  the  most  lucrative  and  impor- 
tant positions  which  our  industrial  establishments  offer." 

According  to  tliis  high  authority,  the  engrafting  of  industrial,  manual  training 
upon  our  present  school  system  is  the  natural  remedy  for  this  state  of  things. 

THE  POPULAR  INDICTMENT  QUESTIONED. 

With  the  highest  opinion  of  the  ability  and  sincerity  of  the  authors  of  these  views, 
we  do  not  believe  that  they  are  true.  We  do  not  believe  that  "  the  main  fault  of 
our  present  (public  school)  system  is  that  it  leads  directly  and  inevitably  to  that 
which  is  absta'act,  and  away  from  that  which  is  practical," 

The  present  occupations  of  those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  public  schools 
should  most  effectually  show  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  charge.  If  true,  the  major- 
ity of  such  occupations  should.be  mental  in  .their  character;  if  false,  they  should  be 
manual,  or  industrial,  in  their  character. 

Happily,  such  data  are  at  hand  in  Ihe  Erie  High  School;  and  in  a  high  school,  if 
anywhere,  the  main  tendency  of  public  school  braining  should  assert  itself. 

These  are  the  facts. 

In  the  twenty-two  years  from  September,  1866,  to  September,  1888,  there  were 
663  boys  in  attendance  at  this  High  School,  of  whom  66  were  still  in  the  school,  and 
the  rest.  597  are,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  engaged  in  the  following  pursuits: 

Manual. — Trades,  99;  railroad,  24;  farmers,  35;  laborers,  10;  ranchmen,  4;  hack- 
men,  3.     Total,  174. 

Industrial. — Business,  214;  civil  engineers,  9;  telegraphers,  8;  stenographers,  6; 
chemists,  3;  dentists,  4;  draughtsmen,  7;  druggists,  3;  clerks,  93.    Total,  346. 

Mental. — Lawyers,  19;  editors,  11;  doctors,  6;  teachers,  11;  ministers,  5:  litera- 
ture, 1;  artist,  1;  siuger,  1.    Total,  55. 

Miscellaneous. — Army,  1;  navy,  4;  dead  and  unknown,  17.     Total,  22. 

That  is  to  say,  out  of  all'  the  boys  who  have  gone  out  from  this  High  School,  530, 
or  87  per  cent. ,  are  found  in  manual  and  industrial  occupations;  while  but  55,  or  9.2 
per  cent.,  are  found  in  purely  raental  occupations.  Does  this  look  as  if  "the  main 
fault  of  our  present  system  is  that  it  leads  directly  and  inevitably  to  that  which  is 
abstract,  and  away  from  that  which  is  practical?" 

To  the  objection  that  might  be  made  to  classifying  "clerks"  as  of  an  industrial 
occupation,  it  may  be  said  that  if  they  are  not  industrial,  within  the  popular  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  they  surely  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  a  mental  occupation.  Indeed, 
oftentimes  the  calling  of  clerk  calls  for  far  more  manual  than  mental  expertness. 
Besides  our  book-keepers  in  bank  or  store,  clerks  also  include  those  who  serve  behind 
the  counter,  and  more  frequently  than  any  other,  the  calling  of  clerk  is  the  first 
round  in  the  ladder  that  ends  in  business. 

Though  the  popular  complaint  is  that  our  boys  are  educated  away  from  industrial 
pursuits,  the  facts  about  the  973  girls  who  have  attended  this  high  school  during  the 
same  period  of  twenty-two  years,  are  of  interest  also. 

Of  these  there  were  stiU  in  school  145,  and  the  rest,  837,  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: ^ 

Married,  396;  at  home,  335;  teachers,  180. 

In  Manual  and  Industrial  occupations: 

Clerks,  33;  stenographers,  5;  trades,  20;  proof-reader,  1;  draughtsman,  1;  telgf- 
rapher,  1;  domestics,  4,     Total,  64.  ° 

Doctor,  1;  dead  aind  unknown, "51. 

That  is,  531,  or  64.3  per  cent.,  of  the  entire  number  are  at  home  or  married,  the 
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most  practical  spheres  of  life,  for  the  fulfillment  of  whose  high  responsibihties  there 
can  never  be  too  much  education. 

That  only  about  7.8  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  manual  and  industrial  employments 
cannot  be  cited  against  our  public  school  system;  because  girls  are  cut  off  from  such 
employments  by  the  lack  of  the  physical  strength  necessary  to  perform  them;  nor 
can  the  number  engaged  in  the  employment  of  teaching  be  also  brought  forward  in 
support  of  the  charge  that  our  schools  are  educating  their  pupils  "away  from  that 
which  is  practical."  What  more  practical  employment  than  that  of  the  teacher? 
What  calling  is  more  useful  and  valuable  to  the  community  than  that  which  trains 
and  moulds  the  future  citizens  of  the  EepubUc? 

It  is  further  charged  that  "the  graduate  of  our  average  hi^h  school,  as  all  expe- 
rience proves,  is  educated  away  from  industrial  pursuits,  and  into  a  fitness  for  those 
employments  which  involve  only  mental  training." 

The  experience  of  our  High  School  does  not  sustain  the  truth  of  this  charge.  Of 
the  boys  graduated  since  1866,  who  are  not  in  school  or  dead,  63.4  per  cent,  are  in 
such  industrial  pursuits  as  trades,  railroading,  dentistry,  stenography,  civil  engi- 
neering, business  and  clerking;  30  per  cent,  are  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  editors 
and  teachers.    These  facts  carry  their  own  comment. 

Of  the  girls  who  have  graduated,  who  are  not  in  school  or  dead,  56  per  cent,  are 
teachers,  11.3  per  cent,  are  at  home,  36.8  per  cent,  are  married,  5.4  per  cent,  are  en- 
gaged in  industrial  pui-suits.  Though  the  indictment  does  not  lie  against  our  girls, 
for  reasons  before  given,  these  figures,  are,  nevertheless,  suggestive. 

WANT  or  SKILLED  LABOR  NOT  DUE  TO  DEFECTIVE  SCHOOLS. 

Finally,  it  is  charged  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  public  school  system  compel  us 
"  to  rely  upon  the  skilled  labor  of  other  countries  to  fill  the  most  lucrative  and  im- 
portant positions  which  our  industrial  establishments  off'er." 

This  is  a  grave  charge,  and  if  it  were  true,  the  sooner  the  public  school  system 
were  changed,  the  better.  But  it  is  not  true.  If  there  are  more  foreign  than  native 
skilled  laborers  filling  the  lucrative  and  important  positions  in  our  industrial  estab- 
lishments, the  cause  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  character  of  pubhc  school  educa- 
tion, but  to  something  entirely  different. 

There  are  just  as  many  boys  who  want  to  learn  trades  as  there  ever  were,  in 
school  or  out  of  school.  In  the  country  there  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  doing  so. 
In  our  cities,  however,  the  case  is  different.  Access  to  the  trades  lies  very  gener- 
ally through  the  trade  organizations.  It  is  well  known  that  in  all  our  large  indus- 
ti-ial  establishments,  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  admitted  to  learn  a  trade  is 
controlled  by  the  trade  imions.  They  have  made  very  stringent  rules  regarding  the 
admission  of  apprentices  into  a  shop,  and  nothing  more  arouses  their  rebellion  than 
any  attempt  to  override  these  regulations.  The  reason  is  apparent.  They  want  to 
control  the  supply  of  skUled  labor.  For  this  reason,  manual  training  in  our  schools 
would  be  opposed  to  their  purpose,  as  it  would  sm-ely  tend  to  increase  and  cheapen 
the  supply  of  the  very  labor  which  they  wish  to  resteict  and  make  dearer. 

Again,  a  trade  is  seldom  thoroughly  learned  in  our  lai-ge  industrial  establish- 
ments. ■  One  or  two  details  of  the  business  are  the  general  average  of  our  modern 
workman's  knowledge  of  his  trade.  When  a  boy  is  put  to  learn  a  trade  in  Europe, 
he  learns  it  in  every  part,  and  is  kept  at  it  for  years.  When  he  leaves  it,  he  leaves  a 
skilled  workman.  These  are  the  men,  whether  native  or  foreign,  who  only  are  com- 
petent "to  fill  the  most  lucrative  and  important  positions."  No  others  are  com- 
petent, if  it  be  the  foreigner  then,  who  carries  off  our  industi-ial  prizes,  one  reason 
at  least  hes  in  the  nature  of  our  industrial  system,  rather  than  in  any  apparent  fault 
of  our  public  school  system. 

Again,  if  our  boys  are  turning  their  backs  on  the  manual  occupations  of  their 
fathers,  it  is  oftentimes  not  a  matter  of  deficiency  in  public  education,  but  of  laxity  in 
home  education.  Have  we  of  the  passing  generation  been  as  particular  with  om-  boys 
as  the  fathers  of  former  generations  ?  Have  we  not  all  heard  of  a  time  when  a  boy 
who-got  to  be  along  in  his  teens,  was  accosted  as  follows:  "  Well,  John,  what  ai'e 
you  goin  j  to  be?"  "  It's  now  time  for  you  to  learn  a  trade,  and  which  would  you 
like  to  be  —  a  carpenter,  a  blacksmith,  a  mason,  amiller,  or  what?"  A  momentous 
question,  truly,  for  John,  and  if  John  couldn't  decide  it,  it  was  generally  decided  for 
him.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  drift  and  carelessness  in  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion with  too  many  parents  nowadays  ?  And  if  there  are  fewer  boys  learning  trades, 
is  not  another  reason  found  in  the  easy  shif tlessness  of  too  many  parents  ? 

Industrial  education  —  instruction  in  the  principles  of  drawing  and  construction, 
and  in  the  principles  of  the  various  trades,  is  undoubtedly  a  proper  thing  for  our  la- 
boring population  to  get;,  but  it  can  not  be  imparted  successfully  as  a  part  of  public 
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school  instruction  without  changing  the  entire  character  and  scope  of  our  public 
school  courses.  They  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  industrial  feature. 

So  great  has  been  the  progress  in  science  and  the  useful  arts  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, that  our  public  schools,  even  to  teach  the  most  practical  things,  have  to  teach 
now  in  the  higher  grades  a  good  many  things.  Fifty  years  ago  the  telegraph  was 
just  finding  practical  issue  from  the  brain  of  Morse.  Fifty  years  ago  the  railroad 
was  in  its  infancy;  the  steam  engine  and  the  locomotive  were  primitive  affairs;  some 
of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  physics,  and  their  wonderful  applica- 
tion to  the  arts  were  not  yet  made.  Fifty  years  ago  the  three  R's  were  perhaps  edu- 
cationally sufiBcient  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life;  butinow,  in  the  age  of  thQ, 
telephone  and  the  type-writer,  of  the  marvelous  applications  of  electricity,  and  the 
achievements  of  machinery,  public  school  education,  even  to  be  most  severely  practi- 
cal, must  necessarily  involve  more  than  the  traditional  three  E's  of  the  fathers.  To 
make  industrial  education  the  chief  work  of  our  public  schools,  or  even  a  part  of 
their  work,  would  cripple  or  destroy  their  proper  function.  It  is  not  their  business  to 
be  a  feeder  of  the  great  labor  supply.  With  industrial  education  as  their  main  feature, 
they  could  be  nothing  else.  From  that  day  the  masses  would  lose  forever  the  oppor- 
tunity of  higher  education.    That  would  henceforth  be  a  luxury  of  the  rich  only. 

Cut  off  from  the  masses  the  boon  of  higher  education,  take  this  privilege  from  the 
children  of  the  people,  from  your  child  and  my  child,  from  the  child  of  the  laboring 
poor  and  the  mechanic,  wJ(o  constitute  65  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment,  even  in  our 
high  schools,*  and  we  take  the  first  step  in  separating  flhe  people  of  the  country  into 
castes  as  permanent  and  as  sharply  denned,  if  not  as  numerous,  as  those  of  India. 
Such  an  educational  system  would  be  the  knell  of  republicanism.  With  such  a 
system  the  Declaration  of  Independence  would  have  been  an  impossibility,  and  the 
Revolution  would  never  have  occurred.! 

The  problem  of  industrial  education  must  be  solved  independently  of  the  public 
school.  That  they  should  prepare  our  boys  and  girls  for  manual  employments  is  an 
idea  bom,  originally,  of  demagogism.  It  is  not  their  business  to  make  masons,  car- 
penters, blacksmiths  and  shoemakers,  but  to  instiU  the  habits  of  mind  that  will ' 
'  make  a  better  mason,  a  better  carpenter,  a  better  blacksmith  and  a  better  shoemaker, 
than  would  be  possible  without  such  training.  The  mind  moves  the  hand.  And 
with  mind  behind  them,  even  the  pick,  the  shovel  and  the  axe  are  conscious  tools. 

All  work  is  honorable.  That  is  a  lesson  which  the  young  should  ever  learn;  but 
it  is  also  honorable  for  them  to  learn  that  those  are  not  the  noblest  occupations  in 
life  which  call  for  one  unending  round  of  ceaseless  daily  toil. 

Progress,  culture,  civilization,  happiness,  liein  the  struggle  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  forms  of  labor;  from  the  empire  of  the  hand  to  the  empire  of  the  mind.  To 
teach  otherwise  is  to  cut  off  the  strongest  incentive  to  a  boy's  best  effort  and  a  girl's 
highest  hope. 
,  f  To  teach  men  the  practical  things  of  life,  which  life  itself  wiU  be  sure  to  teach, 
is  not  so  much  education  as  to  train  the  individual  intellect  of  all,  and  so  to  find  out 
who  are  competent  to  increase  the  general  welfare  by  occupying  the  highest 
positions  in  Jife.  To  teach  knowledge  of  self,  to  promote  moraUty  and  refinement 
through  the  teaching  of  self -discipline  and  self-control,  to  lead  these  young  human 
souls  "  to  see  that  the  highest,  as  it  is  the  only  permanent,  content  is  to  be  obtained, 
not  by  grovelling  in  the  rank  and  steaming  valleys  of  sense,  bv^t  by  continual  striv- 
ing towards  those  high  peaks  where,  resting  in  eternal  calm,  reason  discerns  the 
undefined  but  bright  ideal  of  the  highest  Good,  f  a  cloud  by  day,  a  pillar  by  night. ' " 
this,  and  this  only,  is  education. 

H.  C.  MISSIMEK, 

Principal  High  School. 

*  For  the  last  two  years,  the  ' '  rich  "  and  ' '  poor  "  statistics  in  the  Erie  High  School, 
are  as  follows: — 

Whole  number  in  attendance — 347. 

Number  whose  parents  have  no  property  assessment:  54,  or  15.5  per  cent. 

From  nothing  up  to  $350,  149,  or  40.1  per  cent. 

From  nothing  up  to  $500,  200,  or  57.6  per  cent. 

From -nothing  up  to  $1,000,  213,  or  61.1  per  cent. 

From  nothing  up  to  $1,500,  236,  or  68  per  cent. 

From  $1,500  up  to  $33,000,  111,  or  32  per  cent. 

f  In  an  article  entitled ' '  Something  for  the  Educational  Iconoclast , ''  which  appeared 
in  "The  Academy"  for  April,  1889,  embodying  this  report,  this  paragraph  was 
added. 
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The  practical  chamcter  of  the  studies  in  the  High  School,  and  the  degiee  of  popu- 
larity which  each  enjoys,  are  shown  by  the  following 

itANGE  OF  STUDIES. 

The  range  of  studies  for  the  year  1884-85,  with  the  number  pursuing  each,  is  as 
follows: 

f'i**>™S*^S'8'i''  Book-keeping,  68;  Algebra,  137;  Geometry,  47. 

latm,93;  Greek,  4;  German,  155;  French,  18;   Rhetoric,  35;   English  Literature, 
25  ;■  General  History,  25;  English  Grammar,  27. 

-U.S.  Constitution,  51;  Physical  Geography,  142;  Physiology,  105;  Chemistry,  15; 
Physics,  24;  Geology,  8. 

Music,  229;  Drawing,  147;  Enghsh  Composition,  207;   Declamation,  207;   General 
Information,  207;  Mental  Philosophy,  14;  Object  Teaching,  14;  Enghsh,  209. 

The  range  of  studies  for  the  year  1885-86,  with  the  number  pursumg  each,  is  as 
follows: 

Arithmetic,  107;  Book-keepmg,  29;  Algebra,  140;  Geometry,  74. 

Latm,,8;   Greek,  2;  French,  13;  German,  159;  Rhetoric,  20;  Enghsh  Literature, 
17;  General  History,  8;  Enghsh  Grammar,  39. 

.  Physical  Geography,  90;  Physiology,  70;  Chemistry,  42;  Physics,  53;  U.S.Consti. 
tution,89.  (    - 

,  .'  Music,  325;  Drawing,  140;  tflngUsh  Composition,  318;   IDeclamation,  218;  General 
Ii?iormation,218;  English. Authors,  320. 
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VIII. 

AN  INDICTMENT  AGAINST  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  FREE 

COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  free,  public,  common  school  has  become  so  thoroughly  incor- 

E orated  in  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  American  communities,  that  I 
aye  felt,  many  times,  while  collecting  and  collating  the  articles 
which  make  up  the  present  Appendix*  that  the  objection  would  oc- 
cur to  many  readers  that  it  was  wholly  needless  and  unnecessary  to 
encumber  this  Report  with  arguments,— ^however  excellent  in  them-' 
selves  and  from  whatever  high  authorities, — in  support  of  common 
free  schools.  I  confess  to  having  been  much  surprised  when  the 
conviction  was  first  forced  in  upon  me  that  there  were  still  to  be 
found,  in  this  free  Republic  of  ours,  many  who  antagonized  the  whole 
system  of  public  schools.  Since  that  day,  however,  the  antagonism 
of  one  branch  of  the  church  has  become  patent  to  all.  The  children 
of  foreign  emigrants,  who  need  the  Americanizing  influence  and  asso- 
ciations of  common  schools  to  transform  them  into  true  Americans, 
are  to  be  sedulously  kept  from  these  schools. 

The  motives  which  lead  to  this  action  are,  however,  evident  and 
comprehensible.  Another  class  of  objectors  were  met  by  Horace 
Mann  in  his  initial  efforts  to  create  the  system  of  free  common 
schools  in  Massachusetts,  who  pleaded  that  to  establish  these  schools 
at  public  cost  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  citizen.  Their  arguments  were  at  that  time  so  thoroughly 
answered,  that  they  fell  into  desuetude,  and  those  who  urged  them 
were  long  thought  to  have  met  with  the  fate  of  the  Dodo. 

Erroneously  believed  to  be  included  among  the  instances  of  a  form 
of  government  which  the  holders  of  one  theory  of  government  vig- 
orously antagonize,  these  schools  of  the  people  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  bitterly  attacked  by  political  theorists  and  champions,  but 
such  political  opposition  is  generally  sporadic  and  short-lived.  These 
schools  have  been  found  too  securely  entrenched  iu  the  popular  heart, 
to  offer  a  very  inviting  field  for  any  political  missionary  opposing 
them,  and  generally  politicians  of  all  parties  vie  with  each  other  in 
urging  their  own  claims  as  friends  and  supporters  of  the  free  com- 
mon schools. 

Still  the  recent  sudden  development  of  combined  effort  to  build  up 
all  over  the  country  the  parochial  schools  by  preventing  attendance 
on  the  free  common  schools, — and  the  fact  that  old  arguments  are 
continually  revamped  and  urged,  now  against  all  free  schools,  again, 
against  particular  classes  of  free  schools,  or  against  particular  studies; 
aU  go  to  warn  the  friends  of  free  schools  that  the  "  price  "  they  must 
pay  for  them,  is  no  less  than  that  set  by  the  martyr  patriot  on  Lib- 
erty,—"  Eternal  VIGILANCE." 

Each  generation  needs  to  know  on  what  an  enduring  basis  of  rea- 
son and  necessity  these  schools  rest,  in  order  that  they  may  suffer  no 
harm.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  preceding  papers  were  here 
inserted. 
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We  come  now  to  a  very  different  paper,  whicli  is  here  given  m 
full.  This  paper  is  given,  primarily,  to  show  that  the  opposition  to 
free  schools  is  not  merely  an  obsolete,  traditionary  theory,  but  really 
exists  and  finds  advocates  to-day. 

While  this  Report  has  been  passing  through  the  press  the  striking 
book,  entitled  "Industrial  Liberty,"  from  which  the  following  paper, 
comprising  an  entire  chapter,  is  taken,  has  appeared.  The  entire 
chapter  is  here  quoted  in  order  that  the  author  may  state  his  case 
with  all  the  fullness  given  in  his  own  volume;  otherwise,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Report,  most  of  his  references  to  the  Church,  and 
to  the  Freedmen,  might  as  well  have  been  omitted,  and  only  the  ex- 
tracts directly  applying  to  the  free  common  schools  given.  Perhaps 
it  should  also  be  stated  that  none  of  the  "  cross  heads"  appear  in  Mr. 
Bonham's  book — they  have  been  inserted  here  by  the  editor  of  this 
Report. 

In  this  work  the  author  treats  of  important  and  timely  topics  in  a 
forcible  and  often  original  manner;  and,  in  many  cases,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  far  more  successfu].ly  than  he  has  done  in  the  chapter  quoted. 
He  recognizes  the  changes  wrought  by  the  discovery  and  utilization 
of  the  new  forces  of  steam  and  electricity,  with  the  inevitable  accom- 
panying turmoil  and  complications  incident  to  the  tremendous  re- 
adjustments of;  industries  and  conditions,  which  have  been  thereby 
necessitated,  all  over  the  civilized  world;  but  he  maintains  that 
principles  remain,  and  that  the  outcome  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  ordered  laws  of  mental  action,  of  true  political  economy,  and  of 
human  liberty,  concerning  all  of  which  he  is  hopeful.  He  seems  in- 
clined to  carry  his  theories  to  their  logical  results  with  all  the  theo- 
rist's careless  disregard  of  present  conditions  or  consequences  —  a 
characteristic  common  alike  to  the  mediaeval  expounders  of  theoh 
bgy  and  to  the  professors  of  the'so-called  science  of  political  econ- 
omy in  this  nineteenth  century..  Such  comments  as  seem  called 
for  by  his  chapter  on  common  schools  will  here  follow  that  chapter. 


THE  AMERICAN  StSTEM  OF  FREE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  AS  CHAL- 
LENGED, CRITICIZED  AND  CONDEMNED  IN  A  RECENT  VOLUME* 

Chapter  x. 

Paternal  Government— Continued. 

DeflQition  of  paternalism— The  common-school  system— Origin  ot  the  system  and  the  I'esults  to  civil 
ization  promised  by  its  advocates— The  results  after  fifty  years  of  trial — Its  ant.agonism  to  the  prin. 
ciples  of  industrial  liberty. 

.  From  the  conditions  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  as  the  causes  of  paternal . 
ism,  we  may  by  generahzation  make  such  a  definition  of  paternal  government,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  government  of  self-dependence,  8,3  will  enable  us  in  this 
respect,  to  measure  the  usual  character  of  our  current  legislation. 

That  government  is  paternal  which  in  any  way  erects  or  creates  obstacles  tend- 
ing to  interfere  with  the  industrial  incentives  and  equal  political  rights  of  the  citi- 
zen, or  which  fails  to  prevent  the  creation  of  such  obstacles,  or  to  remove  any  ex- 
isting  ones. 

Under  this  rule  a  government  is  paternal:  first,  when  it  supports  or  recognizes 
any  political  or  industrial  class;  as,  for  example,  when  it  supports  a  tariff  for  protec- 
tion, because  it  thereby  necessarily  confers  industrial  privileges  upon  one  class  at 
the  expense  of  another. 

*  Industrial  Liberty,  by  John  M.  Bonham.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Put- 
man's  Sons.  •  The  Knickerbocker  Press.     1888.     Pp.  414. 
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•  Second,  when  it  permits  any  quasi-pxihlio  corporation  to  make  discriminations 
between  citizen  and  citizen,  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  witli'their  equal  industrial 
rights. 

Thir4,  when  it  exacts  contributions  from  its  citizens  to  be  used  in  interfering 
with  the  family  relation,  and  endeavoring  to  regulate  and  mould  human  faculties; 
as  is  illustrated  in  what  is  called  the  common-school  system. 

Fourth,  when,  through  the  legislature  or  the  courts,  it  interferes  with  the  equal- 
ity and  sanctity  of  contract,  either  by  attempting  to  impart  to  the  obligations  of 
the  government  the  quality  of  legal-tender,  or  by  establishing  any  priority  of  lien 
for  any  industrial  or  special  class. 

Fifth,  when  it  engages  directly  or  iidu-ectly  in  any  industry  in  competition  with 
the  individual  citizen,  where  the  motive  for  such  industry  is  profit. 

A  NON-PATERNAL    GOVEKNMBNT  DEFINED. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  government  is  not  paternal:  first,  in  providing  for  the  super 
vision  and  control  of  all  of  its  artificial  creations,  such  as  the  gwosi-public  corpora- 
tions, whenever  the  powers  granted  to  such  creations  may  in  any  way  affect  the 
political  or  industrial  right  of  the  citizen. 

Second,  in  undertaking  to  do  those  administrative  acts  for  the  w^hole  public  which 
may  not  be  done  by  the  individual,  but  which  are  necessary,  for  the  whole  public 
advantage,  and  which  therefore  conduce  to  the  well-being  of  all  of  the  citizens; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures;  the  coinage  of  money; 
the  establishment  and  support  of  the  army  and  navy,  including  the  govemmentel 
care  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  been  disabled  in  service;  the  maintenance 
of  the  necessary  fortifications  for  defence;  the'  administration  of  the  civil  service; 
and  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  government. 

Third,  in  providing  for  the  regulation  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicants 
and  poisons;  for  the  prevention  of  the  adulteration  of  food,  foi-  the  preservation  of 
the  peace;  for  the  government  of  the  Indian  tribes;  and  for  the  prevention  of  inter- 
ference by  the  criminal  and  defective  classes  with  the  industrial  and  political  right 
of  the  citizen. 

It  wiU  thus  be  seen,  in  a  general  way,  that  what  distinguishes  a  non-paternal 
fjovernment  from  a  paternal  one  is  tliat  the  former  does  not  in  any  case  tolerate  any. 
interference  with  the  equal  industrial  incentives,  the  equal  political  right,  or  the 
freedom  and  sanctity  of  contract  of  the  citizen;  while  the  latter  not  only  tolerates, 
but  fosters  such  interference. 

As  I  have  already  discussed  protection  and -indicated  its  paternal  character,  I  will 
not,  therefore,  consider  it  here. 

Having  also  considered  the  relation  of  the  gwasi-public  corporation  to  the  State,  I 
will  only  say  with  reference  to  the  paternal  phase  of  it,  that  a  government  which 
permits  a  gwtm-public  corporation  to  do  anything  that  is  paternal  must  itself  be  a 
paternal  government;  for  the  non-paternal  government  cannot  permit  the  exercise 
of  paternal  powers.  If,  then,  there  exists  in  a  corporate  franchise  any  element  of 
paternal  power  incident  to  the  exercise  of  that  franchise,  it  must  be  the  duty  of  the 
non-paternal  government  which  created  it,  to  hold  such  corporation  within  the  non- 
paternal  bound;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  it  must  be  able  to  supervise  its  management. 
No  act  that  is  necessary  to  accompUsh  this  purpose  can  be  construed  to  be  paternal, 
because  the  whole  scope  and  intention  of  such  act  is  to  prevent  paternalism. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL    SYSTEM    ILLUSTRATES    THE   EVILS  OF  PATERNALISM. 

' '  I  come  now  to  consider  and  distfuss  more  particularly  that  instance  of  paternalism, 
which  is  noted  above  as  next  in  order  to  the  two  last  mentioned,  namely,  the  com- 
mon school  system.  I  choose  to  discuss  this  in  order  to  show  that  in  a  free  govern- 
ment there  can  be  no  jpatemaUsm  whatever,  however  beneficent  its  aim  or  however 
beneficent  its  immediate  results.  I  think  it  may  be  shown  not  only  that  wholesome 
legislation  cannot  depend  upon  the  beneficent  design  of  its  originators;  but  that  if 
legislation  is  paternal  in  its  character,  the  loftiness  of  the  sentiment  which  inspires 
it  will  not  in  the  least  degree  mitigate  its  evil  political  consequences.  Indeed,  that 
a  policy  which  ostensibly  promises  wholesome  results,  but  whose  ultimate  results 
are  vicious,  is  far  more  dangerous  than  one  which  bears  iniquity  upon  its  face;  since 
the  former  is  the  more  hkely  to  receive  general  acquiescence  and  support. 

I  know  that  it  will  seem  ungracious  to  very  many  that  one  should  undertake  to 
Question  a  system  which  has  so  many  pleasing  sentiments  about  it,  and  upon  which 
Uiere  restei  so  much  honest  hope  for  the  future  of  the  race  —  a  system  which  with 
many  constitutes  a  panacea  for  all  political  and  moral  ills.  But  ungracious  as  this 
challenge  may  seem,  if  it  leads  to  wholesome  conclusions  it  must  become  manifest 
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that  it  has  seemed  ungracious  only  because  it  has  disturbed  illusions.  To  determirfb 
whether  legislation  really  supports  and  furthers  civilization,  it  must  be  meaHured 
by  the  judgment  and  the  intellect,  not  by  the  sentiments  or  the  ('motionB.  It  is  the 
nrst  duty  of  a  reformer  to  see  that  in  his  attempts  at  reforming  any  existing  evils 
his  reform  does  not  tend  to  interfere  with  persistent  natural  laws.  It  is  his  duty  to 
contemplate  dispassionately  and  analytically  not  only  those  things  which  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  intended  to  achieve,  but  what  it  will  achieve  —  those  remoter 
Issues  which  his  movement  will  set  up,  and  also  the  collateral  issues  wliich  it  affects. 
Any  political  system,  therefore,  for  which  permanency  is  claimed  can  only  properly 
be  measured  by  taking  into  view  the  farthest-reaching  consequences  which  we  by 
any  possibility  are  capable  of  discerning. 

EVILS  OF  THE  SYSTEM  STATED  INFEBBNTIALLY. 

A  great  deal  of  the  sacredness  which  surrounds  the  common-school  system,  in  the 
minds  of  most,  comes  from  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  process  of  enlightenment 
which  will,  in  some  way  or  other,  compel  the  advance  of  civihzation. 

If  this  assumption  be  not  borne  out  by  the  resultant  facts,  this  sacredness  must 
diseipj^ear.  If  it  be  found  upon  examination  that  the  methods  of  tliis  system  are 
artificial,  that  they  tend  to  unify  rather  than  to  diversify  and  recognize  existing 
diversity  in  the  human  intellect,  it  must  thereupon  be  admitted  that  to  the  extent 
they  do  this  at  least  they  do  not  accomplish  a  wholesome  result.  If  the  general 
growth  of  civilization  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  knowledge  derived  from  books 
as  upon  industrial  training  and  education  derived  from  association,  and  if  the  study 
of  books  is  artificially  pressed  and  d9e8  not  of  itself  produce  a  natural  or  a  wholesome 
result  upon  the  race,  then,  judged  by  the  sum  of  its  results,  the  system  is  not  answer- 
ing the  purpose  of  those  who  support  it. 

EVILS  STATED   DIRECTLY. 

The  objectiQjis  to  this  system  may  be  thus  indicated  in  their  natural  order:  First, 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  a  free  government  to  enforce  a  policy 
which  begins  with  an  unequal  exaction  from  the  citizen  —  a  policy  which  declares 
that  A  shall  be  responsible  for  the  schooling  of  L's  offspring,  and  that  part  of  A's  in- 
dustry shall  be  exacted  from  him  for  this  purpose;  second,  that  it  is  likewise  incon- 
sistent for  the  government,  by  ai'bitrary  interference,  to  assume  the  father's  duty ; 
and  third,  that  it  is  likewise  inconsistent  for  the  government  to  seek  by  an  artificial 
effort  to  unify  those  faculties  which  nature  has  made  diverse.  The  thesis  is  that  such 
a  policy  must  in  the  sum  of  its  consequences  deteriorate  the  freedom  and  well-be- 
ing of  the  race. 

ANALOGIES     TRACED     BETWEEN    EVILS    OF    A     STATE    CHURCH    AND  'THE    COMMON 

SCHOOL  system! 

The  common-school  system,  in  its  infiuence  upon  secular  life,exhibits  some  points 
of  close  resemblance  to  that  influence  which  was  exhibited  in  the  province  of  re- 
ligious life  by  the  Church,  when  the  Church  and  the  State  were  united,  witli  this 
difference,  that  in  the  common-school  system  the  influence  which  it  is  intended  to 
exert  is  primarily  upon  the  secular  affairs  of  life,  with  the  incidental  liope  of  pro- 
ducing a  higher  quality  of  morals.  It  is  thus  secular  and  ethical.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  influence  that  the  Church  aimed  to  exert,  was  primarily  upon  the  spirit- 
ual faculties.  Each  of  these  systems,  however,  assumed  alike  the  beneficence  of 
the  end  as  a  warrant  for  its  existence.  This  was  the  supreme  motive  for  their  being; 
and  their  advocates  are  equally  averse  to  a  passionless  examination  Of  the  disasters 
which  the  systems  entail.  In  the  common-school  system  the  influence  exerted  is 
upon  the  general  intellect;  with  the  Church,  the  influence  which  was  exerted  was 
upon  the  moral  and  the  spiritual  faculties.  In  each  case  the  supreme  beneficence 
of  the  motive  is  set  forth  to  forbid  all  careful  inquiry  into  tne  methods.  The 
Church,  armed  with  the  power  of  the  State,  reasoned,  if  its  premises  be  conceded, 
with  unanswerable  logic.  It  set  forth  that  immortal  life  was  of  far  more  conse- 
quence than  the  vanishing  affairs  of  this  world,  that  therefore  that  life  must  re- 
ceive the  greatest  thought  and  attention  of  all  men,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
concerns  of  this  life;  that  as  a  religion  was  essential  for  each  individual,  a  rigorous 
creed  must  be  formulated  to  keep  the  ignorant  from  error ;  that  truth,  being  a  unity, 
must  be  assured  in  uniformity  and  so  aceejited,  and  to  insure  this  imiforraity  there; 
must  be  one  authority  to  enforce  this  acceptance.  This  authority,  assumed  to  be 
direct  from  God,  must  be  accepted  without  question,  in  its  unity,  for  the  eternal 
welfare  of  each  individual.  Nothing  can  lie  more  sacred  than  the  office  of  the  men 
who  were  thus  to  accomplish  and  preserve  this  one  faith  for  humanity.     In  the 
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purer  days  of  the  Church  its  teachens  were  tiiorcmghly  imbued  with  the  belief  that 
they  -were  the  divinely  appointed  agents  of  Heaven  "for  thus  securing  the  highest 
hope  <rf  the  race.  By  the  sauctitT  of  tiieir  Btcs.  by  their  personal  almegatiiMi,  they 
illustrated  the  beauty  of  this  unified  faith:  and  wh^  occasion  arose,  by  their  mar^- 
doui  they  sealed  it  with  their  blood.  It  fa  impossible  to^coBC«ve«f  an  ideal  hignel' 
than  theirs,  or  of  aims  more  beneficent.  But  tfa^  aims  were  false,  and  the  means 
which  were  employed  as  their  jwwer  grew,  iuscead  of  tending  to  devate  tiie  politi- 
cal condition  of  mankind,  weakened  and  d<^aded  it.  "nins  the  CSiurch  with  its 
antiMwitv  made  man  a  dependant  and  not  a  freeman.  The  uniform  faith  which  it 
exacted  in  all  details  tended  to  make  him  but  a  part  of  a  machine.  Unif  cwmitT  in 
belief  and  in  practice  was  enforced;  religion  became  not  a  matter  of  indlTi^inal 
convictiiMi  from  within,  for  individual  conviction  was  intolerable,  bat  something 
which  must  be  impressed  from  without,  and  which  oonld  be  fcKced  into  uniformity 
to  the  gain  of  rtemal  salvation  even  if  at  the  sacrifice  of  human  freedom. 

No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  entiiusiastic  efforts  of  the  first  leaders  ct  the 
ftiee-school  movement  can  doubt  the  -earnestness  of  their  convictions,  the  loftiness 
<tf  their  purpose,  the  fdiilanthit^y  of  th^  aims.  Evenin  their  official  reports  tiiere 
fa  a  certain  verve  which  marks  them  as  oithusaasts  almost  to  a  spiritiml  d^iee. 
Great,  however,  as  were  their  aims,  they  were  not  greater  than  those  high  aspirations 
which  characterized  the  efforts  <rf  th«'heroes  ot  tiie  early  Church  and  which  tended 
to  make  man  wretched  and  d^iaded. 

The  world  for  ages  bore  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  unity  more  or  less  submissively, 
based  as  it  wasupon  the  assumed  conditicms  of  salvation.  The  processes  for  pro- 
ducing tiiat  uni^  grew  more  and  more  exacting  as  the  authcHity  increased  and 
took  to  itself  tiioee  vic^  -which  ever  accMnpany  me  possessiim  of  powear  C4Mifident 
of  its  dominatxm.  Thfa  continued  until  these  processes  became  intolerable.  Man- 
kind came  at  last  to  realize  the  utter  injustice  of  the  situation,  notwithstanding  its 
front  of  such  seeming  boieficence.  Itfanot  flattering  to  tibe  wisdom  of  the  race  to 
note  tiie  manner  in  whKh  this  realization  came  about.  It  was  not  through  intel- 
ligent e^aminatiAn,  but  mainly  by  dynamic  inflences  that  men  found  the  evd  lesnlte 
at  CSiurch  rule.  The  ma-yim  Icmg  ance  learned  and  forgotten,  rekamed  and  tiien 
again  forgotten, £e$  nolunt  diu  maladtninistrari,  expresses  the  eternal  failure  of 
artifice  to  work  against  nature,  and  the  disastois  which  iuust  accompany  such  fail- 
ure. When  the  leading  countries  of  western  civilizatioa  realized  th^  ctrndititm. 
they  thr«w  off  the  yoke.  Taught  by  Iritter  experience,  tiiey  learned  at  length  that, 
deal  ae  tiie  unified  foltti  might  be*,  essential  as  many  still  ctmtinuedto  think  it, 
all  foith  must  tiiencefcoth  be  treated  as  a  matter  c^  individual  c(Mivicti<Hi,  not  to  be 
dictated  by  the  authority  of  a  council:  that  the  variety  of  moral  and  spiritual  facul- 
ties must  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  in  order  tiiat  greater  human  libraty  should  be  assured. 
When  thfa  was  accomphshed.  it  was  found  not  <miy  that  spintoal  health  did  not 
depend  upon  the  (dd  ctsaditions.  not  (mlj  that  humanity  could  not  be  rafaed  by  being 
constrained,  but  that  real  moral  and  political  health  were  one:  that  they  could  not 
exist  in  political  slavery,  and  tiiat  botii  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  flourished  best 
in  poUticai  freedtnn. — in  recogniticm  of  the  variety  <rf  the  moral  and  spiritual  facol- 
ties  and  the  imposability  of  reducing  them  to  uniformity. 

I  say  it  took  ages  to  realize  that  freedom  was  thns  smothered  undo'tfae power  of 
a  hierarchy;  that  fteedoni,was  thus  repressed  by  the  very  sablimi^  ot  the  aims  of 
that  hi»aichy.  We  had  hardly  arrived  at  this  realization  when,  moved  by  the  same 
desire  for  good  in  the  intellectual  field  thatthe  early  Churdi  had  exhibited  in  the  re- 
ligious field,  we  instituted  the  free-echool  system.  Thus  we  be^an  to  forget  the  great 
lesson,  and  to  lose  the  high  vantage  ground  of  history.  The  high-priesfes  <rf  the  com- 
mon-school system  took  tiie  childrai  from  the  priests  of  the  Church,  ^vho  had  been 
attempting  to  cast  men,  women,  and  children  into  a  spiritua],and  moral  mould,  and 
{Koceeded,  though  with  some  modifications  of  method,  in  die  attempt  to  cast  their 
minds  in  other  artificial  moulds.  It  may  take  ages  for  ns  to  kam  that  however  de- 
siraUe  true  edncation  may  be,  it  can  only  propeny  be  acquired  and  can  only  ^o- 
mote  freedom  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  freedun. 

STATEMKST  OF  THE  PCRPOSBS  AXD  METHODS  OF  HORACE  MASS. 

Horace  Mann  has  been  regarded  as  the  taOnerot  the conunon-echool  system.  He 
started  with  the  postulate,  which  I  have  indicated,  that  a  system  of  nnif(«m  teach- 
ing, from  nniform  books,  by  uniform  methods,  was  necessarily  beneficial  and  civil- 
izing. Havingsatfafiedhiiiiselfof  the  truth  of  thfa  postulate,  he  threw  hfa  whole  soiul 
and  life  into  a  work  which,  being  thus  |diilantropfaic.  he  beheved  in  the  end  to  be  vir- 
tuous. He  justified  almost  every  means  for  the  attainment  <rf  the  end.  He  de- 
moted any  attonpt  at  variety  of  instruction,  and  said  that  "  the  multi|dicity  of 
books  in  tJie  schools  embarrasses  all  kinds  <tf  instractaon.''    He  said  that  "  money 
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<for  the  more  liberal  paymenf  of  teachers  was  to  be  won  from  the  pockets  of  the 
wealthy  by  persuasion  or  exacted  by  law."  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  existing 
school-houses  were  insufficient,  and  were  to  be  swept  away  from  the  State  by  "  ap- 
peals to  duty,  to  decency,  to  paternal  love;  by  rebuke  or  by  ridicule;  by  any  means 
not  absolutely  criminal,  '  In  the  progress  of  his  work  he  soon  came  to  find  that  what 
he  called  his  "vigorous  reformatory  measures"  aroused  opposition;  that  those  whom 
he  designated  as  "the  penurious"  would  resist  taxation;  that  "  the  slumberers 
would  beat  away  the  disturbers  of  their  peace  " ;  that ' '  the  lovers  of  caste  would  re- 
pel the  companionship  of  their  social  inferiors  ";  that  "  aU  malcontents  would  unite 
to  commend  the  old  as  time-hallowed  and  safe,  and  to  condemn  the  new  as  Utopian 
and  dangerous." 

One,  of  the  first  discouragements  in  the  progress  of  the  system  was  public  indif- 
ference, which  caused  the  non-attendance  of  pupils.  Mann  called  this  ' '  a  sad  cliap- 
ter  in  the  year-book  of  the  schools."  While  he  saw  a  slight  improvement  from  year 
to  year,  he  thought  the  "  disease  "  too  chronic  and  deep-seated  to  yield  to  anything 
but  energetic  treatment,  and  entertained  hope  that  a  government  which  had  passed 
quarantine  laws  to  prevent  the  importation  of  physical  disease  would  soon  advance 
so  far  in  wisdom  as  to  enact  similar  legislation  to  overcome  what  he  called  "the 
ignorant  and  vicious  abandonment  of  children  and  youth; "  and  he  maintained  that 
until  this  was  done,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  officers  connected  with  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation to  expose,  with  stern  fidelity,  the  delinquency  of  parents  who  neglected  to 
send  their  children  to  the  schools  provided  for  them. 

Mann  was  ready  to  employ  the  power  6f  the  government  to  carry  out  his  system, 
in  its  application  to  human  intellect,  to  its  logical  conclusions.  If  he  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  the  surgical  power  necessary  to  mould  human  faculty  into  exact  unity,  he 
would  have  produced  a  flije  uniformity — but  what  would  have  become  of  civiliza- 
tion'? He  assumes  the  whole  process  of  natm-e  to  be  artificial— the  result  of  some  ' 
mechanism.  He  makes  this  mechanism  an  attribute  of  divinity  and  says:  "At  a 
vast  distance,  but  still  in  imitation  of  the  divine  processes,  does  man  proceed  for 
the  completion  of  every  work  of  his  hands."  He  further  says:  "  Supposing  matter 
to  have  been  created  by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  a  substantial  and  beautiful  analogy 
may  be  traced  between  the  methods  pursued  by  the  Creator  and  the  creature  in  the 
fcjrmation  of  the  works  of  their  hands."  And  with  the  rapt  soul  of  a  seer  he  de- 
clares that  "under  the  providence;  of  God  our  means  of  education  are  the  grand 
ma,chinery  by  which  the  '  raw  material '  of  human  nature  can  be  worked  up  into  in- 
ventors and  discoverers,  into  skilled  artisans  and  scientific  farmers,  into  scholars 
and  jurists,  into  founders  of  benevolent  institutions  and  the  great  expounders  of 
ethical  and  theological  science."* 

In  all  this  process  of  reasoning  he  never  endeavored  to  work  out,  as  a  problem, 
what  type  of  social  structure  this  machinery  would  ultimately  produce.  With  the 
postulate  that  artificial  education  was  a  good  thing,  he  was  mainly  occupied  with 
proximate  results,  and  depended  upon  his  imagination  to  forecast  the  general  con- 
sequences. His  conclusion  was  that  if  it  were  possible  for  all  to  be  equally  educated 
it  would  be  wholesome;  and  by  education  he  meant  a  process  of  mind-cramming 
with  uniform  books,  the  necessary  result  of  which  would  be  to  take  those  who  were 
thus  educated  away  from  the  conditions  of  life  to  which  they  were  best  adapted. 
He  failed  to  see  that  such  an  education  of  the  masses  was  not  a  differentiation  of 
faculty,  but  tended  to  a  unification  inevitably  hostile  to  general  progress,  f  With  a 
thorough  faith  in  his  philantliropic  ideas,  he  thinks  and  says  that  true  statesman- 
ship consists  "  in  organizing  these  ideas  into  a  system  and  then  putting  that  system 
into  operation  as  a  mechanic  does  a  machine."  i 


*"  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts,"  together 
with  "  The  Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Boston,  1849,"  p.  38 

^  Nor  is  it  alone  with  this  leader  that  the  results  of  such  mechanical  unification  are 
regarded  as  wholesome.  The  pulpit  also  creates  its  Utopias  and  assumes  that  healthy 
growth  may  arise  from  mere  beneficence  of  intention.  Mr.  Savage,  in  one  of  his 
sermons  says: 

"Our  common  graded  school  system  of  to-day  starts  with  the  idea  that  every  boy 
who  begins  in  the  lowest  class  in  the  primary  department,  if  he  follows  the  system  ' 
clear  through,  wiU  ultimately  land  at  Harvard.  It  is  a  pathway  that  leads  up 
through  aU  the  grades,  and  is  completed  only  there.  Now,  I  believe  it  would  be 
well,  thoroughly,  grandly  well,  if  all  the  children  could  follow  that  pathway  from 
beginning  to  end."    (See  "  Social  Problems,"  by  M.  J.  Savage,  Boston,  1886,  p.  149. 

This  seems  very  much  like  assuming  that  if  all  the  childx-en  could  be  more  thor- 
oughly schooled  by  a  system  which  tends  towards  uniform  mental  results,  mankind, 
having  at  length  lost  their  diversity  of  faculty,  would  still  remain  civilized. 

1 "  Twelfth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts,"  p.  37, 
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SUMMARY  OF  WRONGS  INFLICTED  BY  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  mind  which  thus  conceived  the  effect  of  this  system  to  be  necessarily  whole- 
some because  it  was  the  intention  that  it  should  be  wholesome,  could  not  possibly 
be  apprehensive  of  any  danger  in  uniform  books  and  uniform  methods.  Such  minds 
are  not  apt  to  consider,  that  among  free  people,  exactions  from  one  man  or  set  of 
men  to  support  the  children  of  another  man  or  set  of  men  can  have  any  elements  of 
wrong  in  them,  or  that  there  can  be  any  element  of  wrong  in  substituting  the 
State's  interference  for  the  true  paternal  duty  of  the  father  of  the  family.  Nor  do 
they  see  that  there  will  be  likely  to  be  a  weakening  of  the  bond  of  paternal  love, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  loosening  of  the  bond  of  citizenship,  through  the  assump- 
tion by  the  State  of  the  father's  duty.  Nor  will  they  be  Ukely  to  apprehend  that, 
in  their  "ridicule"  and  "rebuke"  of  the  father  they  are  casting  contempt  upon 
political  liberty.  Nor  do  they  see  anything  wrong  in  seeking  to  bring  the  father 
and  the  child  under  the  criminal  law  for  resisting  such  interference  with  the  natu- 
ral and  true  patei'nal  relation. 

MANN'S  METHODS  SIMILAR  TO  THOSE  OF  MEDLEVAL  PRIESTS. 

Mann  had  no  more  doubt  that  he  was  right  than  had  the  mediaeval  priests,  and  he 
was  therefore  ready  to  assert  the  power  of  the  State  in  behalf  of  his  system  and 
to  exert  any  means  that,  as  he  said,  were  not  absolutely  criminal,  just  as  the  medi- 
aeval prieste  employed  the  power  of  the  State  to  enforce  the  assumptions  of  the 
Church.  And  so  he  sought  to  exercise  absolutism  under  the  form  of  democracy. 
He  doubtless  would  have  resented  with  indignation  any  imputation  of  the  narrow- 
ness or  intolerance  of  Puritanism.  Nevei-theless  he  had  simply  rejected  the  shell 
and  was  retaining  the  substance.  Thus  one  may  fancy  himself  to  be  a  freeman, 
and  yet,  in  dealing  with  his  political  equals,  possibly  unconsciously  to  himself,  be 
seeking  to  exercise  over  them  a  despotism.  While  assuming  superior  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  he  is  thus  asserting  this  knowledge  by  a  breach  of  those  very 
laws.  A  large  degree  of  the  evil  done  in  this  world  is  from  the  vicious  notion  of 
a  sense  of  one's  duty  to  exert  a  power  which  has  no  foundation  in  right,  but  for 
which  alright  is  assumed  in  some  supernatural  way.  , 

WRONGS  INFLICTED  BY  FREE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  RECAPITULATED. 

I  therefore  repeat  the  thesis,  that  it  is  an  assumption  and  not  a  right  by  which 
a  majority  does  the  initial  wrong  of  reaching  into  the  pocket  of  one  citizen  and 
taking  part  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  second  wrong 
of  thrusting  the  arm  of  the  government  into  the  family  of  another,  to  lift  from  his 
shoulders  the  paternal  dutyrand  then  to  do  the  third  wrong  at  attempting  to  sub- 
stitute for  that  paternal  duty  the  process  of  making  the  minds  of  children  uniform. 
The  process  is  founded  in  injustice;  it  is  against  equal  liberty;  it  is  against  the  funda- 
mental law  of  nature,  and  therefore  it  cannot  work  a  permanent  good.  With  all 
of  its  assumption  of  beneficence  it  turns,  out  to  be  a  sin  against  civilization. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IS  SOCIALISTIC. 

The  advocate  of  the  State's  control  in  the  common-school  system  reasons  directly 
in  the  line  of  modem  socialism.  He  cannot  logically  find  fault  with  the  socialist, 
since  between  them  there  is  only  a  difference  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  Both 
start  with  the  belief  that  a  majority  in  a  free  government  has  the  right  to  take 
from  one  man  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  give  them  to  another  man  who  hasnot 
helped  to  produce  those  fruits.  Exacting  from  one  citizen  the  means  to  educate 
another's  child  is  only  a  modification  of  the  process  of  exacting  from  one  to  fur- 
nish bread  to  another.  This  system  only  illustrates  the  assumption  of  the  power  to 
take  all  the  fruits  of  human  industry  and  to  divide  them,  not  ia  accordance  with 
the  rule  by  which  they  were  acquired,  not  in  recognition  of  any  degree  of  skill, 
energy,  or  thrift,  but  by  distributing  these  fruits  to  thrifty  and  thriftless  alike,  and 
calling  such  a  distribution  an  equal  one.  It  is  a  process  ^^ich  makes  the  govern- 
ment a  huge,  mysterious,  asomatous  concern,  endowed  with  omnipotence  to  ac- 
complish physical  and  moral  impossibilities. 

In  the  case  of  the  common-school  system,  these  evils  are  so  hidden  that  they  are 
imperceptible  to  most  people,  and  even  when  they  are  perceived  they  seem,  to 
many,  to  be  greatly  overbalanced  by  what  appears  to  be  the  resultant  good.  Let  us 
Bee  whether  this  is  the  case.  If  the  father  of  a  family  has  any  duties  of  mainte- 
nance and  education  to  perform  for  his  children,  does  the  government  by  its  artifi- 
cial interference  in  undertaking  to  perform  these  services  for  him  improve  his  sense 
of  duty  ?    Does  it  enlarge  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  his  family  when  it  takes  a, 
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part  of  that  responsibility  from  his  shoulders ?  And  v.hat  is,  if  possible,  more  im- 
portant to  the  well-being  of  society,  does  the  artificial  education  —  given,  not  in 
accordance  with  individual  adaptation,  but  by  an  unbending  mle  —  necessarily  ben- 
efit the  object  of  solicitude,  the  person  assumed  to  be  educated  ?  When  the  recipi- 
ent of  this  mis-education  is  sent  forth  into  the  world,  if,  as  is  surely  not  impossible, 
he  is  educated  to  a  distaste  for  the  work  which  lies  about  him,  is  ii,  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  he  should  look  to  the  government  for  further  assistance  ?  Has  hejiot  some 
sort  of  warrant  for  his  expectation  that  the  government  which  has  already  extended 

Eersonal  assistance  will  continue  it?  If  this  government  has  made  him  less  capa- 
le  of  doing  for  himself,  why  should  it  not  furnish  to  him  an  occupation  congenial 
to  tastes  which  it  has  created  in  him  ?  Or  else,  wliy  should  it  not  furnish  to  him 
the  means  of  subsistence,  since  it  has  made  him  less  capable  of  finding  them  for 
himself?  Then  whjf  should  it  not  seize  the  fruits  of  industi-y  with  the  same  pater- 
nal hand  by  which  it  before  seized  part  of  them,  and  make  a  new  distribution? 
Wherever,  as  Mann  puts  it,  "  under  the  providence  of  God  our  means  of  education 
are  the  grand  machinery  by  which  the  '  raw  materia! '  of  human  nature  is  worked 
up,"  these  means  are  a  machinery  set  in  motion  to  bring  out  a  more  or  less  artifi- 
cial product.  While  the  industrial  incentive  may  be  stimulated  by  some  element 
of  discontent  in  the  individual's  existing  condition,  yet  there  is  a  point  at  which 
discontent  produces  nothing  but  hopelessness.  There  ai-e  kinds  of  artificial  educa- 
tion, therefore,  which  defeat  their  object:  and  those  which  aim  at  uniformity  are 
of  such  kinds.  Place  a  man  by  such  education  face  to  face  with  what  is  unattain- 
able to  him  and  he  is  educated  away  from  his  natural  aptitudes.  You  have  taken 
from  him  the  ambition  to  acquire,  and  have  thus  given  him  a  burden  to  carry  with 
him  through  life.  You  may  make  a  ti-amp  or  a  wild  theorist  of  him;  but  the  work 
of  life  for  which  he  was  fitted  by  nature  remains  undone  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
Instead  of  being  a  producer,  he  becomes  only  a  consumer;  instead  of  a  promoter, 
he  becomes  an  interrupter  of  civilization.  He  adds  to  the  number  of  those  who 
surcharge  theactivi.ies  instead  of  increasing  them.  These  are  but  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  artificial  procrustean  method;  and  even  if  we  assume  that  such  methods 
of  instruction  may  be  improved  by  adaptation  to  the  individual  case,  yet  there  are 
fatal  vices  which  still  remain-  in  the  system.  The  principles  of  equal  justice  and 
equal  liberty  are  violated  in  the  exaction  by  which  the  system  comes  inte  being, 
and  by  marring  incentive  thi-ough  performance  by  the  government  of  a  duty  which 
belongs  to  the  individual.  These  principles  cannot  be  taught  in  any  school  created 
by  govermnent  aid,  because  there  is  a  necessary  violation  of  them  in  the  very 
establishment  of  the  system  which  produces  such  school.  The  true  incentive  of 
the  freeman  can  never  be  cultivated  where  self-dependence  is  violated  by  taking 
the  duty  from  the  shoulders  of  him  who  should  perform  it  and  placing  that  duty 
where  it  does  not  belong.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  common-school  system,  even 
under  any  reformation  that  may  be  made  in  its  educational  methods,  remains  a 
State  system,  exacting  the  fruite  of  labor  and  marring  the  .incentive  both  of  the 
parent  and  of  the  citizen  who  is  taxed  to  school  the  parent's  child,  it  cannot  be 
wholesome,  for  it  necessarily  mars  that  wliich  Carlyle  has  aptly  called  the  highest 
of  all  human  possessions:  Self-help.  In  view  of  all  this  negation  it  may  naturally 
be  asked:  "Is  education  to  be  abandoned?  Are  tlie  children  to  be  permitted  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance  ?  Are  the  negi'oes  with  their  defective  sense  of  duty  to  be 
left  to  themselves  to  go  backwards?"  But  the  answer  to  it  all  is  that  real  educa- 
tion in  a  free  State  must  necessarily  rest  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  free- 
dom, the  equal  right  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  preservation  by  the  consensus 
of  freemen  of  the  equal  incentives  of  hfe.  It  is  by  his  surrounding  conditions  that  • 
each  man  is  individually  stimulated  to  emulate  his  neighbor,  and  not  by  legislative 
mandate,  not  by  any  artificial  process  which  undertakes  through  mechanism  to 
make  him  as  good  as  his  neighbor.  It  is  tlie  conditions  about  liim  which  move  liim 
to  skill,  and  the  incentive  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  other  means.  Similarly  it  is 
his  surroundings  which  stimulate  a  man  to  better  education.  The  motives  which 
imjjel  the  individual  to  this  accomplishment  arise  from  a  disposition  to  better  his 
position.  They  are  spontaneous;  they  come  from  within.  They  arise  from  his  sense 
of  necessity  —  imparting  to  him  an  ambition  to  advance  his  ■children  beyond  his 
own  accomplishment,  and  yet  in  this  advancement  to  preserve  the  paternal  rela- 
-tion.    No  artificial  means  can  supply  tins  motive. 

THE  EFFORT  OP  THE  INDIVIDUAL  PARENT  THE  ONLY  HOPE  OF  THE  RACE. 

The  only  source,  therefore,  to  which  we  can  look  for  the  improvement  of  the  race 
thi'ough  education  or  any  other  means  is  that  which  comes  from  the  effort  of  tlie 

Earent,  promoted  by  his  surroundings,  in  behalf  of  his  child.     Here  the  growth  is 
ealthful;  it  is  based  upon  the  principles  of  a  free  government  and  upon  the  nat- 
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ural  relation  of  parent  and  child.  It  may  be  helped  by  the  suggestion  or  persua- 
sion of  others,  or  it  may  arise,  as  I  have  said,  from  the  necessities  of  surrounding 
circumstances  —  those  great  agents  of  spontaneous  growth, —  but  no  man-made 
system  can  create  or  force  it,  and  the  whole  office  of  a  free  government  is  fulfilled 
in  preserving  the  surrounding  conditions  in  accord  with  natural  laws.  No  man 
can  have  his  incentive  stimulated  by  the  effort  of  the  government  to  do  that  for 
him  which  it  is  his  first  duty  as  a  citizen  to  do  for  himself.  Not  only  can  normal 
incentive  not  be  thus  stimulated,  but  it  can  never  be  created  by  governmental  com- 
pulsion. 

When,  then,  the  advocate  of  the  modern  educational  methods  says,  for  instance: 
"As  we  have  given  the  negro  his  freedom,  we  must  therefore  take  charge  of  his 
education,"  the  proper  answer  would  seem  to  be  that  the  negro  has  not  received  his 
freedom  so  long  as  any  part  of  the  people,  under  the  authority  of  the  government, 
coddle  him  with  paternal  care;  that  he  can  only  have  his  freedom  when  he  has 
e(j[ual  right  assured;  that  is  only  a  freedom  to  him  when  it  is  freedom  to  do  for 
himself,  and  that  this  cannot  be  assured  by  the  assumption  of  any  superior  political 
right  to  control  or  direct  him,  even  though  such  control  or  direction  be  intended  for 
his  advantage.  By  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  the  negro  was  brought 
within  the  terms  of  the  common  agreement  for  pohtical  equality.  It  is  for  all  the 
pai-ties  to  that  agreement  to  see  that  this  equahty  is  recognized  as  well  on  account 
of  the  negro  as  for  its  preservation  to  all. 

When  such  advocate  undertakes  to  point  out  what  we  owe,  the  natural  inquiry  is, 
who  are  the  "  we  "  upon  whom  this  assumption  of  duty  rests  ?  So  far  as  can  be  dis- 
cerned the  term  designates  a  set  of  people  who  fancy  that  those  who  ai-e  called  "  the 
masses  "  are  in  some  way  their  wards;  that  they  have  a  duty  derived,  not  from  the 
common  agreement,  but  from  Heaven,  by  which  they  assume  to  make  these ' '  masses  " 
think  and  act  not  for  themselves,  but  in  certain  lines  prescribed  by  their  assumed 
pohtical  superiors.  It  is  this  class  constituting  the  "  we  "  who  took  the  negro  after 
the  war  and  undertook  to  keep  him  under  a  kind  of  servitude  by  protecting  him 
through  a  paternal  government;  who,  presumably  for  his  own  good,  sought  to 
teach  nim  dependence  upon  the  government  for  everything  and  dependence  upon 
himself  for  little  or  nothing;  with  the  utmost  benevolence  of  motive  they  under- 
took to  make  for  him  a  social  equality  by  enacting  a  law  for  this  purpose.  They 
established  a  bank  for  him,  which  collected  his  earnings,  and  permitted  them  to  be 
absti'acted.  They  threw  around  him  artificial  conditions  which  prevented  him  from 
realizing  that  he  must  depend  upon  himself  to  establish  his  freedom.  They  sought 
to  make  him  vote  properly, —  which  meant  that  he  should  vote  as  they  would  have 
him;  and  whenever  he  resented  this  effort,  they  tabooed  him  as  an  ingrate.  They 
sent  well-meaning  citizens  to  live  with  him  and  educate  him  into  dependence.  Just 
as  the  sense  of  duty  arose  in  their  breasts  their  views  of  his  true  freedom  declined. 
When  at  last,  after  repeated  efforts  followed  by  failure,  the  Southern  States  were 
thrown  upon  themselves  to  work  out  their  problem  as  self-governing  republics',  the 
f reedman's  condition  underwent  a  change.  Whilst  it  must  be  confessed  that  in 
many  respects  he  has  not  obtained  his  full  right;  that  there  are  many  instances  in 
which  he  has  fared  illy  enough  in  his  efforts  at  self-preservation  and  self-depend- 
ence, nevertheless,  I  think  no  one  can  make  a  dispassionate  comparison  between  his 
condition  under  the  paternal  hand  of  the  government  and  that  condition  which  has 
existed  since  this  paternaUsm  ceased,  without  concluding  that  whatever  acts  of  in- 
justice have  been  committed  against  him,  his  condition  has  improved  and  that  he 
has  steadily  moved  towards  self-dependence  through  the  lifting  of  the  hand  of  the 
paternal  government  from  him.  Thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  there  was  noth- 
ing for  him  but  to  depend  upon  himself,  and  with  the  spirit  of  self-dependence  that 
has  therefore  grown  he  has  gained  lai'gely  in  individual  freedom.  His  value  as  a 
citizen  is  far  better  appreciated  both  in  its  political  and  in  its  industrial  aspects,  the 
recognition  of  his  pohtical  rights  is  far  more  vivid  than  when  the  government 
undertook  to  direct  his  industries  and  to  create  for  liim  social  rights.  This  growth 
is  exhibited  everywhere  in  the  strength  of  the  negro  himself;  and  it  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  pregnant  comments  upon  the  failure  of  govermental  paternalism. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  which  has  characterized  this  paternaUsm,  notwith- 
standing the  bettered  condition  of  the  freedman,  the  superservioeable  efforts  at  his 
protection  have  not  ceased.  They  still  continue  in  the  effort  to  employ  the  surplus 
which  has  been  exacted  from  the  industries  of  the  nation,  in  the  pursuit  and  enlarge- 
ment of  this  false  system  of  education.  The  effort  is  but  an  example  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  paternalism  to  return  to  the  field  of  its  past  failure,  to  pursue  in  a  modified 
form  those  means  which  in  the  past  have  produced  results  the  very  opposite  to  those 
which  were  intended. 
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INCREASE  OF  IDIOTS  AND  INSANE,   DUE  TO  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Turning  to  statistics  we  may  observe  that,  so  far  as  they  can  be  taken  to  indicate 
the  influence  of  the  common-school  system  upon  the  moral,  the  physical,  and  the  in- 
dustrial growth  of  the  country,  they  are  not  reassuring.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
untoward  results  are  chargeable  to  the  common-school  system;  most  evils  are  to  be 
attributed  to  mixed  and  multiplied  causes.  Nevertheless,  as  this  system  has  been  di- 
rect and  potent  in  the  artificial  moulding  of  the  human  faculty  within  the  past  fifty 
years,  I  thmk  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  if  in  that  time  there  has  been  a  continued 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  civilization,  a  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  progress 
in  this  direction  must  be  attributed  to  it.  If  there  has  been  a  marked  increase,  in  the 
proportion  of  idiots  and  msane  to  the  proportionate  growth  of  population  noticeable 
in  those  States  in  which  the  free-school  system  was  most  extensively  organized  and 
operated,  a  part  at  least  of  the  fact  of  this  growth  may  appropriately  be  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  this  system.  If  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  of  discontent  in 
the  industrial  field,  any  artificial  condition  which  would  tend  to  produce  disturb- 
ance of  the  normal  incentives,  which  would  tend  from  its  qualities  to  produce  discon- 
tent, would  probably  have  its  share  of  responsibility  for  that  discontent;  and  when 
the  State  has  by  a  system  cultivated  dependence  instead  of  clearing  away  the  hin- 
drances to  self-help,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  in  statistics  some  of  the  effects 
of  this  process.*  In  a  natural  order  of  things  it  is  necessity  which  stimulates  man 
to  labor,  and  when  this  necessity  is  removed  by  the  State,  the  stimulus  ceases  to 
operate.  The  same  law  which  in  indiscriminate  alms-giving  tends  to  increase  pau- 
perism, also  operates  in  causing  all  artificial  efforts  which  interfere  with  incentive  to 
produce  a  deterioration  of  it.  We  have  for  some  time  been  slowly  coming  to  real- 
ize that  distributing  doles  indiscriminately  to  the  poor  tends  to  the  creation  of  pro- 
fessional paupers;  but  we  have  not  yet  come  to  realize  fully  this  same  tendency  as 
applicable  to  what  we  call  education.  We  are  apt  to  fancy  that  the  same  law  does 
not  prevail  in  both  cases;  but  this  is  because  in  the  latter  instance  its  operation  is 
more  indirect.  It  does  operate,  however,  and  if  more  insidiously  and  indirectly, 
all  the  more  dangerously  and  at  last  the  more  potently  on  that  account;  and  it  is  with 
a  view  to  show  this  working  that  I  present  these  statistics.  The  jjoor  girl  whose 
capacities  and  taste  tend  to  make  her  an  efficient  servant  for  the  household,  cannot 
justly  be  educated  to  play  the  piano,  since  such  education  only  tends  to  give  her  a  dis- 
like for  earning  her  hvelihood;  in  place  of  incentive,  it  produces  inaptitude  and  dis- 
content; and  it  is  repeated  instances  of  this  wliich  tend  to  sweU  the  volume  of  exist- 
ing discontent.  We  may  reasonably  look  to  statistics  to  indicate  these  violations  of 
principle. 

I  am  well  aware  that  conclusions  derived  from  a  comparison  or  contrast  between 
the  census  of  one  decade  and  that  of  another  are  not  to  be  unreservedly  accepted. 
One  who  has  taken  an  important  official  part  in  gathering  government  statistics  tells 
us  that  not  aU  statistics  are  to  be  relied  upon;  that  there  is  a  class  of  facts  which, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  can  rarely  be  ascertained  with  accuracy.  He  places 
those  vi'hich  i-elate  to  physical,  mental  and  moral  conditions  in  tliis  class,  f    I  am 

*  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Marvin,  of  Washington,  makes  the  following  deductions  from  an 
examination  of  the  United  States  censuses  from  1850  to  1880: 

' '  Comparison  of  the  statistics  of  the  defective  and  delinquent  classes  in  the  United 
States  for  the  period  from  1850  to  1880  with  the  statistics  of  the  public  schools  for 
the  same  period,  disclose  a  certain  distinct  and  uniform  reciprocal  relation  between 
the  number  of  defective  and  delinquent  classes  and  the  number  of  pubhc-school 
attendants. 

"  During  the  period  from  1850  to  1880  the  school  attendance  a  little  more  than 
doubled,  while  the  number  of  defective  persons  —  idiots,  insane,  blind,  and  deaf 
mutes  —  was  five  times  as  great  in  1880  as  in  1850. 

"  In  'New  England,  where  the  ratio  of  school  attendance  has  been  the  largest,  the 
ratios  of  defective  and  delinquent  classes  have  been  the  largest. 

"Although  the  ratio  of  the  defective  classes  to  the  population  is  still  the  greatest 
in  the  New  England  States,  yet  this  ratio  has  only  trebled  dui-ing  the  thirty  years 
between  1850  and  1880,  while  it  has  quadrupled  in  certain  Western  andSouthei-n 
States  where  the  ratio  of  attendance  in  the  public  schools  has  increased  most  rap- 
idly in  that  period. 

"  The  ratio  of  idiots  and  insane  to  the  population  is  greater  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

"  The  ratio  of  paupers  is  greatest  in  New  Hampshire. 

"  The  I'atio  of  criminals  in  prison  is  gi-eatest  in  Massachusetts.'' 

•j-  "Problems  of  the  Census,  an  address  before  the  American  Social  Science  Asso- 
Qiation,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  President  of  the  Association,  Saratoga,  Dec,  5,  1887, 
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aware,  too,  that  it  has  been  shown  that  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  the  statistics 
of  important  criminal  institutions  comprised  in  one  census  were  not  comprised  in 
another:  a  circumstance  which  led  to  mistakes  by  those  who  have  endeavored  to 
make  deductions  by  comparison. 

PBISON  STATISTICS, 

There  is  another  class  of  statistica  vs^^hicli  is  derived  from  a  record  of  Some  of  the 
State  penitentiaries,  showing  the  characteristics,  extent  of  common  schooling,  ante- 
cedents, and  occupations  of  the  prisoners.  There  is  some  inadequEicy  doubtless  in 
the  usual  deductions  from  these  also,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  data  in  themselves 
are  not  sufficient  to  show  with  exactness  the  influence  of  schooling  upon  the  crim- 
minal  classes,  because  in  order  to  show  this  accurately  it  would  be  necessai'y  to 
know  the  proportion  which  exists  in  the  State  between  the  schooled  an(i  the  un- 
schooled. These  statistics  are,  notwithstanding  this,  important  as  showing  the  pro- 
portion of  convicts  ■v^o  have  learned  trades  and  the  proportion  who  have  attended 
public  and  private  schools;  and  in  this  respect,  it  seems  to  me,  the  figures  are  both 
impressive  and  significant.  The  criminals  in  the  State  penitentiaries  are  likely  to 
represent  fairly  the  general  criminal  class;  and  the  statistics  concerning  them  are 
likely  to  indicate  some  of  the  influences  of  educational  methods  in  this  connection. 
The  reports  from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  seem  to  furnish  more 
complete  and  detaUed  information  than  those  of  any  other  penitentiary  in  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  to  these  therefore  that  I  will  mainly  refer.  The  report  of  the  Board  of 
Inspectors  of  this  penitentiary  for  1886,  says: 

"  Of  the  553  convicts  received  during  the  year,  373  had  attended  pubhc  school,  104 
attended  private  School,  and  75  had  never  attended  any  school. 

"  Of  the  553  convicts  received,  39  had  acquu-ed  ti-ades  by  apprenticeship,  10  were 
apprenticed  bufief t  before  time  expired,  and  503  were  unapprenticed.  Of  the  503 
unapprenticed,  63  learned  trades  by  working  at  them,  making  101  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  trade,  and  partially  instructed  in  handicraft  knowledge,  leaving  451  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  any  trade  knowledge.  Of  the  537  males  received  399  were  idle 
at  the  time  of  arrest. 

"  This  examination  will  'disclose  the  very  large  number  of  young  persons  con- 
victed of  crime.  It  wUl  also  show  the  number  sent  to  '  public  schools',  to  private 
schools,  and  those  also  who  never  attended  any  school. 

"  Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  convicted  under  33  years  of  age,  few  had  been 
instructed  in  a  trade. 

"  When  it  is  known  that  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars 
are  yearly  expended  for  public  schools,  it  is  extraordinary  that  no  carefully  prepared 
system  for  teaching  the  hand  is  established,  while  so  much  is  disbursed  for  mental 
instruction. 

"From  January  1,  1877,  to  December  31,  1886  —  ten  years  —  there  were  received 
from  Philadelphia  County  1,160  convicts  who  were  35  years  of  age  and  under. 

"Of  the  1,160  received,  911  attended  public  school,  103  attended  private  school,  and 
146  never  attended  any  school. 

"Of  the  1,160  received,  136  had  trades  by  apprenticeship,  or  working  at  them; 
1,084  had  no  knowledge  in  handicraft. 

"  Of  the  1,160  received,  833  were  idle  at  the  time  of  an-est."* 

This  Board  of  Inspectors,  in  another  of  their  reports  sav: 

"  The  young  convicts  who  have  acquired  what  is  called  a  plain  education  in 
schools,  but  have  no  trade  knowledge  or  training,  are  yearly  increasing  in  number. 
Thisis  a  startling  exhibit.  It  invites  the  most  serious  consideration.  It  is  manifest 
that  efforts  must  be  made  to  prevent  it.  It  opens  for  the  reflection  of  the  sociologist 
grave  questions, —  so  grave  as  to  demand  inquiry  into  the  real  causes  that  produce 
these  results. 

"  That  this  is  by  no  means  a  new  question,  arising  out  of  crude  thought,  or  from 
occasional  connection  with  some  branch  of  ciime  treatment,  the  annexed  extracts 
from  the  report  of  the  penitentiary  are  given. 

"  The  report  for  the  year  1876  contains  the  following: 

"  The  number  of  unapprenticed  but  educated  young  men,  educated  so  far  as  what 
is  called  popular  education  instructs  those  who  receive  it,  who  were  sentenced  for 
erinje  to  this  prison  during  the  three  years  1874-75-76,  is  so  utterly  disproportioned, 

*"  Fifty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  State  Penitentiary  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,"  Philadelphia,  1886  pp.  4,  5  and  6, 
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that  it  may  be  sui-mised  that  'school  education'  does  not  teach  the  use  of  trade 
knowledges."* 

I  have  given  these  statistics  for  the  purpose,  more  than  anything  else,  of  showing 
the  contrast  between  the  character  of  the  promises  which  tlie  originators  of  the 
system  made  for  it  and  the  manner  of  fulfillment  of  those  promises  in  the  practical 
workings  of  the  system  after  fifty  years  of  trials;  and  conceding  them  to  be  incon- 
clusive in  themselves,  I  do  not  depend  on  them  as  the  basis  for  my  argument  against 
the  system,  but  regard  them  merely  as  incidental  to  an  examination  of  the  theory 
of  the  structure. 

WHAT  MANN  PROMISED  AS  THE   RESULTS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Mann  promised  at  the  beginning  that  his  system  would  produce  a  diffusion  and 
equality  of  the  fruits  of  indusby  and  the  establisliment  of  political,  social,  moral, 
and  intellectual  well-being.  He"  promised  with  great  confidence  that  with  the  com- 
mon-school system  in  active  and  successful  operation  "  the  dark  host  of  vices  and 
public  crimes  which  now  embitter  domestic  peace  and  stain  the  civilization  of 
the  age  might  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred  be  banished  from  the 
world."  He  describes  a  state  of  affairs  where  institutions  of  learning  and  religion 
are  reverenced;  where  falsehood,  detraction,  and  perjury  are  never  uttered;  where 
neither  intemperance  nor  the  guUty  knowledge  how  to  prepare  its  means  nor  the 
guilty  agents  to  diffuse  them  are  known;  where  all  the  obhgations  growing  out  of 
domestic  relations  are  sacredly  kept;  where  oiHces  always  seek  the  wisest  and  best 
men  for  incumbents  and  never  fail  to  find  them;  where  witnesses  are  true  and  jurors 
just;  in  fine,  where  all  men  are  honest  in  their  dealings  and  exemplary  in  their 
lives,  "with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  an  individufil  who  from  the  rareness 
of  his  appearance  would  be  regarded  almost  as  a  monster,  "f  He  describes  this  as  a 
condition,  which  in  the  opinion  of  "  our  most  intelligent,  dispassionate,  and  expe- 
rienced teachers  "  could,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  generations,  and  through  the 
instmmeutalities  of  good  teachers  and  good  school  superintendents,  substantially 
be  realized. 

THE  ACTUAL  RESULTS.      . 

For  fifty  years  his  system  has  been  in  existence;  it  has  had  an  ever-widening  ap- 
plication and  an  ever-increasing  suppoi't  from  the  taxes  of  the  people.  The  most 
significant  statements  of  its  present  condition  in  brief  ai'e  those  of  the  superinten- 
dents of  education  in  several  of  the  States  wh6re  the  system  has  been  longest  in 
existence  and  is  most  actively  employed.  One  of  these  is  from  the  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Connecticut.  His  statement  is  evi- 
dently not  made  with  the  view  of  showing  the  failure  of  the  system,  but  simply  as 
a  narration  of  facts.  The  most  significant  import  of  these  facts,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  context,  is  not  realized  even  by  the  writer.     He  says: 

"  In  every  town  of  this  State  there  are  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice 
who  have  failed  to  receive  the  minimum  schooling  which  the  law  requires.  There 
ai-e  very,  many  more,  as  the  statement  with  regard  to  attendance  shows,  who  attend 
irregularly  and  with  little  advantage  to  themselves  and  with  positive  injury  to  the 
school.  There  is,  even  where  schools  are  attractive,  continuous,  and  efficient,  the 
most  astonishing  indifference,  developing  into  evasion,  where  gain  can  be  made 
from  the  labor  of  the  children.  These  sixteen  yeare  of  trial  and  work  under  a  so- 
called  compulsory  law  have  not  educated  the  people  who  need  education  to  the 
necessity  of  every-day  training  in  school.  The  principle  has  been  lauded,  but  prac- 
tice has  been  wanting. 

"  Even  in  the  very  quarter  in  which,  tlirough  vigorous  persuasion  and  action  of 


*"  Fifty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  year  1880,"  Philadelphia,  pp.  36  and  37. 

The  reports  for  other  jirisons,  although  not  so  complete  as  those  for  Peimsylvania, 
BO  far  as  they  exliibit  the  details,  indicate  the  same  condition  of  things. 

Thus,  of  the  1.494  convicts  in  the  prison  of  Joliet,  111.,  151  are  classed  as  illitei-ate, 
while  129  are  college  graduates,  and  1,087  have  fair  education;  127  can  read  but  not 
write. 

In  the  Minnesota  prison,  out  of  235  prisoners  received,  185  had  no  trade,  while 
only  33  were  reported  as  illiterate. 

Iowa  has  recently  reported  489  convicts,  305  of  wlioiu  had  no  trade  knowledge, 
848  of  whom  had  common  schooling,  and  only  53  of  whom  were  illiterate. 

I "  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  together  with  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,"  Boston,  1849,  p.  96. 
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the  efficient  State  agent,  a  measure  of  success  has  been  secured,  a  serious  draw^back 
has  developed.  Most  of  tiiose  who  desire  to  work  attend  school  three  montlis  in 
order  to  be  able  to  secure  employment,  and  for  no  other  reason.  »  *  »  Such 
a  grave  weakness  in  our  education  machinery  may  well  fill  every  mind  with  alarm, 
for  it  points  to  the  unliappy  conclusion  that  the  cliildren  are  losing  their  rights  and 
the  tax-payers  wasting  their  money." 

I  do  not  believe  the  author  of  tliis  means  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  children  are 
losing  their  rights  in  the  sense  tliat  their  freedom  is  being  taken  away  from  them, 
or  in  the  sense  that  they  are  being  made  poorer  citizens  by  the  influence  of  the  sys- 
tem; for  it  is  evident  that  he  ingenuously  infers  that  these  cliildren  are  losing  their 
rights  in  not  being  dealt  with  by  a  more  strict  poUce  authority.  It  is  evident  that 
he  does  not  realize  that  the  remedies  wliich  he  suggests  lie  in  the  direction  of  the 
Inquisition. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  New  York,  in  his  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  August  20,  1886,  says: 

"  From  the  data  in  our  possession  it  seems  that  59  per  cent,  of  the  school  popula- 
tion attended  the  public  schools  at  some  time  during  the  year;  in  1880  it  was  62  per 
cent. ,  and  in  1870  it  was  69  per  cent.  The  average  attendance,  taking  the  entire  year  to- 
gether, was  36  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age;  in  1880  it  was  35  per  cent., 
and  in  1870  it  was  33  per  cent.  The  average  time  each  child  attended  school  during 
the  last  year  was  22.1  weeks;  in  1880  it  was  20.4  weeks,  and  in  1870  it  was  17.6 
weeks.  From  these  figures  it  is  apparent  that  while  the  children  who  do  attend  the 
schools  come  with  greater  regularity  than  formerly,  still  the  whole  number  who  at- 
tend the  schools  for  some  period  of  the  year,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
school  age,  has  been  growing  smaller  since  1870,  notwithstanding  the  '  Compulsory 
Education  Act '  enactetl  in  1874.  *  *  *  It  is  believed  that  these  figures  are  relia- 
ble, with  perhaps  this  exception:  There  has  been  no  census  since  1880,  and  the 
number  of  children  of  '  school  age '  reported  since  that  time  has,  undoubtedly,  in 
some  cases,  been  estimated.     The  estimate  cannot,  however,  be  far  out  of  the  way." 

I  liave  heretofore  said  in  discussing  the  corporate  power  and  the  theory  of  protec- 
tion, that  whenever  legislation  creates  an  institution  which  is  in  essential  antago- 
nism to  equal  pohtical  freedom,  it  becomes  necessary  in  support  of  that  institution 
to  call  into  being  other  legislative  creations  for  the  continue*!  maintenance  of  the 
artificial  conditions.  This  is  the  only  sense  in  which  paternalism  may  properly  be 
called  progressive.  Nothing  is  more  logical  than  this  kind  of  supplementary  work; 
nothing  lies  more  directly  in  the  line  of  cause  and  effect;  and  nothing  better  illus- 
trates the  inherent  vices  of  paternalism.  In  a  retrospect  of  the  free-school  system, 
we  notice  that  in  its  earlier  stages,  when  it  was  met  by  an  instinctive  resentment 
on  the  part  of  the  individual,  and  tlierefore  failed  as  a  spontaneous  development, 
the  next  logical  step  lay  in  the  direction  of  compulsory  legislation.  This  has  .been 
in  force  for  some  time.  In  many  of  the  States,  as  it  fails  to  perform  its  office,  we 
find  recommendations  for  additional  enactments  in  the  compulsory  direction.  An 
instance  of  this  is  shown  in  the  following  statement,  made  by  the  Superintendent 
of  PubUc  Instruction  for  the  State  of  New  York.    In  his  report  for  1886,  he  says: 

"  If  we  are  to  believe  the  word  of  other  States  which  have  preceded  us  in  grap- 
plii^  with.the  problem  here  presented,  a  State  reform  school  to  which  the  most  fla- 
grant eases  might  be  sent  would  liare  a  wholesome  moral  influence  upon  the  first 
class  above  spoken  of,  and  a  system  of  free  text-books  would  materially  lessen  the 
number  of  absentees  consequent  upon  the  indifference  of  parents.  The  legislature 
once  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  State  reform  school  for  truant  children,  which 
failed  to  become  a  law  because  of  the  objections  of  the  Giovernov."  * 

Upon  this  point  the  following  suggestions  are  made  by  the  same  superintendent; 

"  (1)  That  provision  be  made  for  the  annual  enumeration  of  all  the  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State.  (2)  Tliat  the  laws  for  compulsory  education  be  fully 
revised,  and  some  officer  d^ignated  in  each  town  to  see  that  thev  are  strictly  en- 
forced." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  whole  system  is  gradually  being  transferred  to  the 
police  department  of  the  government,  and  will  finally  owe  its  existence  to  the  en- 
forcement, under  the  criminal  code,  of  penalties  fixed  upon  the  performance  of  the 
duties  growing  out  of  the  natural  relation  between  parent  and  chUd."  \ 

*  From  the  report  of  the  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, New  York,  for  the  year  ending  August  20,  1886,  contained  in  the  "  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,"  Washington,  1887,  p.  43. 

f  In  New  York  the  acts  of  1874  and  1876  require  attendance,  but  no  effective  steps 
have  been  taken  to  enforce  these  laws.  See  U.  S.  Commissioner's  Report  for  1877, 
p.  175;  also  for  1885-86,  p.  33. 

California  enacted  a  compulsory  law  in  1874;  Conijecticut  in  1882;  Illinois  in  1883; 
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DANGERS  MENACING  LIBEETY,  PROM  LOSS    OF  INDIVIDUALITY  BY  CITIZENS. 

It  has  frequently  been  noticed  that  one  of  the  chief  untoward  results  of  the  influ- 
ence of  steam  and  machinery  in  modern  civilization  consists  in  the  repression  and 
loss  of  individuality.  Whilst  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  in  a  great  measure  true, 
and  that  such  repression  is  unquestionably  a  misfortune,  it  is  certainly  a  gi-eater  mis- 
fortune that  instead  of  endeavoring  to  counteract  this  tendencj;  by  intelligent  means 
we  are  aiding  it  by  other  artificial  agencies.  There  is  not  vi^anting  evidence  that  the 
very  great  change  vs^hich  has  taken  place  in  the  German  character  —  a  change  which 
inclines  the  German  towards  Socialism,  and  which  has  been  so  progi'essiveinthelast 
fifty  years  —  is  due  to  the  compulsory  and  rigorous  military  and  educational  meth- 
ods to  which  the  youth  of  Germany  are  subjected;  and  that  the  decrease  of  individu- 
ality exhibited  in  France  is  due  to  "a  like  cause.  The  French  nation  never  had  that 
degree  of  individual  vigor  which  has  characterized  the  Teutonic  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  races  for  ages,  and  the  course  of  circumstances  in  France  has  tended  to  the  de- 
terioration of  the  little  they  had.  Church  and  State  together  subdued  the  individual. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Fi-ench  Revolution  the  people  knew  nothing  but  that  they 
were  miserable.  Their  individuality  was  so  completely  broken  down,  that  when  they 
came  to  express  opposition  it  was  not  by  a  revived  individuality,  but  through  that 
which  Taine  calls  a  "  spontaneous  anarchy  "*  coming  from  a  homogeneous  mass. 
Whilst,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  more  vitaUty  and  individu- 
ality than  any  other,  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  course  of  systematic  repression  of 
this  individuality  may  accomplish  its  destructive  result  in  time;  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon's  individuality,  great  as  it  is,  "has  of  necessity  its  limit.  We  should  ask  om-- 
selves  whether,  in  testing  the  capacities  of  the  race  to  assimilate  as  we  are,  other 
races  which  cqme  as  immigrants  to  our  country,  we  are  not,  by  the  mechanism  of  the 
common-school  system,  impairing  our  capacity  to  bear  the  requii-ed  strain. 

-LIKENESS  BETWEEN  THE  ROMANIST  OP  LUTHER'S    DAY    AND    THE    COMMON    SCHOOL 

ADVOCATE  OF  TO-DAY. 

We  can  easily  believe  that  a  Romanist,  living  during  the  early  stages  of  the  Refor- 
mation, accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  workings  of  a  unified  faith  handed  down  from 
his  fathers,  and  preserved  by  the  central  authority  of  the  Church,  beheld  with  the 
utmost  horror  what  to  him  seemed  to  be  the  lapse  of  humanity  into  spiritual  chaos, 
arising  from  the  surrender  of  this  faith  to  individual  conviction.  He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  conceive  that  his  truth  could  be  any  other  than  a  unit,  or  that  any 
concession  to  individual  conviction  could  be  any  other  than  a  spiritual  degradation. 
Similarly  the  firm  believer  in  the  common-school  system  looks  upon  it  with  a  like 
reverence,  and  therefore  regards  any  effort  to  modify  it  in  the  direction  of  individ- 
ual freedom,  as  tending  towards  unquestioned  poUtical  and  moral  degi-adation. 
He  believes  in  virtue,  but  he  has  no  confidence  in  any  guard  for  virtue  in  which  he 
has  not  a  hand.  As  it  was  heresy  to  believe  that  so  sacred  a  thing  as  truth  should, 
in  compliance  with  political  freedom,  be  left  to  be  governed  by  individual  judg- 
ment, just  so  it  is  doubtless  heresy  to  the  advocate  of  the  common-school  system  to 
believe  that  education  should  be  left,  in  compliance  with  the  same  political  free- 
•dom,  to  be  governed  by  individual  incentive  and  the  sense  of  paternal  responsibil- 
ity. The  mode  of  reasoning  is  precisely  the  same  in  the  two  cases;  it  began  with 
the  Romanist  in  the  assumption  that  his  dogma  was  all  there  was  of  truth,  that  it 
was  the  only  truth,  and  that  it  could  have  no  error  in  it.f    The  advocate  of  the 


Maine  in  1875;  Massachusetts  in  1873;  Michigan  in  1871,  repealed  it  in  1881.  and  re- 
enacted  it  in  1883;  New  Hampshire  in  1871;  New  Jersey  in  1874;  Ohio  in  1877;  Ver- 
mont in  1867;  Wisconsin  in  1873.  There  is  also  a  compulsory  law  in  Rhode  Island,  the 
date  of  which  is  not  given.  (See  U.  S.  Commissioner's  Report  for  1883-83,  p.  xxx, 
and  Report  for  1885-86,  p.  150. 

*  "  History  of  the  French  Revolution,"  by  H.  A.  Taine,  vol.  I,  chap.  1. 

f  There  are  those  who  found  their  faith  in  the  common-school  system  upon  a 
dread  of  the  encroachments  of  Romanism.  Whilst  it  is  doubtless  well  for  a  people 
aiming  to  be  free  that  they  be  jealous  of  any  religious  institution  which  tends  to- 
wards proselyting  the  citizen,  and  leading  him  from  the  principles  of  freedom, 
it  cannot  be  a  logical  step  for  such  a  people  to  seek  to  counteract  these  evil 
tendencies  by  imitating  the  methods  which  prevail  in  the  obnoxious  organiza- 
tions. The  chief  means  by  which  the  downfall  of  Romanism  in  England  was  ac- 
complished were  the  secularization  of  the  Church  and  of  politics,  and  the  institu- 
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common-school  system  assumes  It  to  be  the  one  true  system,  and  asserts  that  there 
can  be  no  possible  error  in  it.  Each  has  thus  with  the  same  assumption  justified 
his  ends.  As  we  have  seen,  when  the  assumption  of  the  unity  of  spiritual  faith, 
born  of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  was  utterly  broken  down,  thereupon  freedom, 
both  secular  and  religious,  received  a  new  impetus,  and  a  new  and  enlarged  civili- 
zation resulted.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  artificial  methods  which  inter- 
fere with  the  incentives  of  life,  with  the  natural  family  relation,  shallbe  abolished, 
we  shall  experience  a  like  enlargement  of  moral,  industrial,  and  political  frbedom, 
and  a  still  better  civilization.  But,  in  order  to  take  this  step,  we  will  have  to  real- 
ize how  easy  it  is  to  mar  the  incentives  of  a  child  by  the  application  to  his  mind 
of  artificial  methods  unadapted  to  those  incentives;  how  easy  it  is  to  produce  by 
such  means  a  discontent  with  one's  lot  in  life;  how  much  easier  it  is  for  all  of  us 
to  fall  into  habits  of  indolence  and  thriftlessness  than  to  acquire  those  of  industry 
and  thrift;  and  we  will  have  therefore  to  realize  that  no  rigorous  rule  can  be  made 
which  will  be  suited  to  diverse  capacities;  that  we  can  no  more  depend  upon  a  pa- 
ternal government,  and  an  artificial  method  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  whole- 
some secular  education,  than  we  formerly  could  depend  ujjon  the  paternal  hier- 
archy for  the  accomplishment  of  spiritual  welfare.  The  ultimate  attainment  of  a 
civilization  must,  of  necessity,  rest  at  last  upon  the  recognition  of  the  individual 
right,  and  of  the  fact  that  all  incentive  grows  from  within,  and  cannot  be  created 
by  enactment;  that  we  cannot,  in  the  effort  to  maintain  the  standards  of  life,  ex- 
pect artificial  agencies  to  create  the  moral  initiative;  that  we  cannot  disregard  the 
more  potent  influences  of  surrounding  circumstances  upon  character;  that  we  can 
depend  no  more  upon  a  paternal  government  for  freedom  than  we  formerly  could 
upon  a  paternal  hierarchy.  I  confess  there  is  no  fair  pi-ospect  for  immediate  or  near 
realization  of  this  hope.  While  no  array  of  statistics  nor  any  argument  from  prin- 
ciple could  ever  have  convinced  the  early  Romanist  to  whom  I  have  referred,  that 
the  concession  of  individual  right  in  matters  of  belief  was  anything  other  than  a 
surrender  of  all  that  was  sacred  and  true,  so  no  array  of  statistics  nor  any  argu- 
ment from  principle  can  be  expected  to  convince  the  advocate  of  the  common- 
school  system  that  a  dependence  upon  individual  freedom  with  the  consequent  dif- 
fusion of  incentive  for  the  support  of  such  freedom  is  the  only  basis  for  normal 
growth.  This  system  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  was  uni- 
fied faith  under  ecclesiastical  domination;  and  it  is  therefore  altogether  likely  that 
w^e  shall  have  to  await  its  removal  by  dynamic  infiuences  similar  to  those  which 
broke  down  forever  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  {"  Industrial 
Liberty,"  pages  286-336.) 

tion  by  this  secularization  of  methods  of  free  thought,  which  were  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  paternal  authority  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  most  efficient  means 
possible,  -for  overcoming  any  untoward  growth  of  that  Church  to-day,  are  those 
which  cultivate  the  individuality  of  the  citizen;  and  these  means  cannot  be  effec-' 
tively  employed  whilst  there  exists  an  organization  which  systematically  represses 
this  individuality.  Romanism  must  always  be  expected  to  make  its  least  progress 
in  a  country  where  the  paramount  idea  consists  in  guarding  the  individual  freedom. 
It  is  far  less  likely  to  flourish  in  a  free  country,  kept  free,  than  in  any  conditions 
where  its  methods  of  authority  are  imitated.  The  effort  to  form  the  human  faculty 
and  the  effort  to  form  the  human  conscience  originate  in  the  same  notion  of  author- 
ity, and  they  are  alike  out  of  accord  with  the  principles  of  individual  liberty. 
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IX. 

MR.  BONHAM'S  INDICTMENT  AND  CRITICISMS  CONSIDERED. 

By  I.  Edwards  Clarke. 

In  treating  of  the  common  schools,  Mr.  Bonham,  we  have  seen, 
uses  them  as  an  illustration  of  the  methods  of  a  paternal  govern- 
ment and  oj)poses  them,  primarily,  because  he  is  opposed  to  all 
paternalism  in  government.  His  other  objections  to  the  schools 
themselves  will  be  noted  in  due  course. 

He  instances  the  common  schools  as"  "  third  "  in  his  list  of  the  acts 
which  characterize  a  government  as  paternal.  In  defining,  however, 
those  acts  which  a  government  can  do  without  becoming  tainted  with 
paternalism,  he  says:  "A  government  is  not  paternal  *  *  *  sec- 
ond, in  undertaking  to  do  those  administrative  acts  for  the  whole 
public  which  may  not  be  done  by  the  individual,  but  which  are  nec- 
essary for  the  whole  public  advantage,  and  which  therefore  conduce 
to  the  well-being  of  all  the  citizens." 

If  this  cause  was  before  a  judicial  tribunal  it  would  seem  perfectly 
proper  for  the  judge  to  issue  an  order  to  Mr.  Bonham  to  appear  and 
show  cause  why,  under  that  definition,  the  support  of  free  common 
schools  should  not  be  included  in  his  list  of  those  acts  which  a  non- 
paternal  government  may  do. 

Not  only  the  free  common  schools  but  the  whole  system  of  public 
education  from  the  public  Kindergarten  to  the  State  University  with 
its  many  professional  and  technical  schools,  would  be  included  under 
his  provision. 

It  is  just  for  the  reason  that  provision  for  the  ediication  of  all  the 
children  of  the  community  is  beyond  the  ability  of  individuals, 
that  the  community  undertakes  it ;  and,  further,  it  is  because  the 
need  of  some  elementary  education  of  the  children  is  so  essential 
to  the  well-being  and  safety  of  the  community,  that  the  community 
is  justified  in  undertaking  it.  Were  our  author  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  these  two  propositions,  he  must  enroll  free  common  schools 
in  his  list  of  permissible  actions  along  side  "  the  prevention  of  inter- 
ference by  the  criminal  and  defective  classes  with  the  industrial  and 
political  rights  of  the  citizens,"' — which  is  his  euphemistic  expression, 
for  the  support  of  a  police,  jails,  asylums  and  hospitals, — as  a  per- 
fectly proper  exercise  of  power  by  a  non-paternal  government.  The 
public  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  public  schools  are  ef&cient 
aids  to,  and  in  large  measure  substitutes  for,  police  and  soldiers. 

In  objecting  to  the  State  control,  as  exerted  in  the  maintenance 
of  common  schools,  Mr.  Bonham  further  argues  that  such  an  exer- 
cise of  power  can  only  be  regarded  as  "socialistic,"  as  an  arbitrary 
seizing  of  the  property  of  one  citizen  for  the  use  of  another.  It  is 
clear  that  whatever  of  validity  there  is  in  this  argument  must  ap- 
ply equally  to  any  other  tax  collected  by  the  State  in  its  corporate 
capacity.  AUcommunity  action  is,  in  that  sense,  "socialistic."  The 
difference  between  the  government  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  that 
of  the  most  idealistic  conception  of  the  most  advanced  "  Socialist" — 
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not  "Nihilist"— is  "as  truly  as  in  tlie  comparison  Mr.  Bonham  ad- 
duces, "  only  a  difference  in  degree." 

The  indispensable  preliminary  of  all  modern  civilisation  is  foimd 
in  the  existence  of  a  common  fund,  contributed  by  individuals  for  com- 
munity use.  Where  highways,  bridges,  public  buildings,  protection 
against  evil  men,  or  against  fire  or  flood,  are  involved,  the  absolute, 
necessity  that  individual  citizens  should  combine  for  common  pur- 
poses is  readily  recognized.  If,  then,  the  community  decides  that 
the  claims  of  public  education  are  as  valid  as  are  the  needs  of  public 
highways,  public  police,  etc.,  then  the  charge  that  a  tax  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  such  education  is  an  unjust  burden  upon 
individual  citizens,  will  no  more  justly  lie  against  that  portion  of 
the  public  revenue  devoted  to  the  providing  of  public  schools,  than 
against  any  other  application  of  public  funds  to  the  needs  just  enu- 
merated. 

The  advocates  of  public  free  schools  may  safely  and  readily  con- 
cede that  the  tax  for  their  support  is  to  be  justified  on  precisely 
analagous  grounds  with  those  imposed  for  other  recognized  public 
needs,  and  they  may  properly  be  asked  to  show  that  the  public  bene- 
fit derived  from  free  common  schools  is  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
penditure ()f  public  money  caused  by  their  support. 

The  friends  of  the  free  public  schools  can  not  fail,  however,  to  re- 
sent with  honest  indignation  any  such  unjust  imputation  that  in  their 
advocacy  of  free  common  schools  supported  by  the  public  they  are 
thereby  inciting  the  publicofBcials  to  any  acts  of  injustice  in  the 
spoliation  of  the  property  of  j)rivate  citizens;  which  is  the  grava- 
men of  this  charge  adduced  by  Mr.  Bonham  and  those  enemies  of 
the  free  common  schools  whom  he  represents. 

In  his  endeavors  to  attribute  to  the  advocates  of  free  common 
schools  a  wish  to  arbitrarily  divide  the  property  of  the  prosperous 
members  of  the  community  with  the  idle  and  unproductive  mem- 
bers, and  so,  by  calling  the  educators  "socialists,"  to  arouse  prejudice 
against  them,  Mr.  Bonham  seeks  to  confuse  and  blend  two  essen- 
tially different  factors.  He  assumes  that  to  give  free  education  to 
the  children  of  the  people  is  the  same  thing  as  to  distribute  among 
the  idle  the  property  stored  up  by  the  industrious,  without  in  any 
way  compensating  the  producers.  This  very  thing  is,  however,  done 
by  all  communities  in  the  establishment  of  poor-houses,  hospitals, 
and  prisons,  whose  inmates  are  also  fed  and  supported  at  the  cost 
of  the  industrious,  producing  citizens,  and  Mr.  Bonham  himself  in- 
cludes these  among  the  expenditures  which  may  be  made  by  a  non- 
paternal  government;  directly,  when  he  specifies  the  care  of  "dis- 
abled" soldiers  and  sailors;  and  inferentially,  in  the  reference  to 
"the  criminal  and  defective  classes"  quoted  above. 

The  money  raised  and  appropriated  for  the  free  public  education 
of  the  children  of  the  community,  comes,  properly,  neither  under 
the  head  of  money  given  in  charity  to  the  poor  or  sick,  or  expended 
in  punishing  the  guilty;  that  is,  for  the  cost  of  police,  courts,  and 
prisons,  which  expenditures  are  incurred  for  the  protection  of  the 
community  from  the  depredations  of  the  vicious. 

It  is  not  an  equal  division  among  all,  of  the  products  of  the  labor 
of  some;  but  it  is  a  communal  investment  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mune; since  the  fact  is  universally  admitted  that  intelligent  workers 
and  citizens  directly  promote  the  prosperity  and  growth  in  wealth 
of  the  community,  and  that,  in  no  other  way  can  a  modicum  of  in- 
telligence be  made  universal;  so  that  expenditures  by  a  community 
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for  the  elementary  training  of  all  the  children,  are  analogous  to  those 
made  by  farmers  in  the  purchase  of  seeds,  of  draught  animals,  and 
of  agricultural  implements;  expenditures  which  are  repaid  many 
fold  by  the  increase  of  production  which  they  make  possible. 

The  free  common  schools  then  are  clearly  not  "charity"  schools, 
any  more  than  the  public  streets,  walks,  lights  of  the  town  or  city, 
are  to  be  reckoned  as  charity: 

Mr.  Bonham  characterizes  this  common  school  system  as  a  three- 
fold "sin  against  civilization"  in  that,  first:  it  takes  the  property  of 
one  to  educate  the  child  of  another;  second:  in  that  it  wrongfully 
interferes  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  individual  parent;  and 
third:  that  it  makes  the  minds  of  the  children  uniform.  The  two 
last  accusations  are,  in  fact,  as  absurd  and  utterly  without  founda- 
tion, as  the  first  one  is  fallacious.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
working  of  the  free  public  schools  throughout  the  United  States 
know  perfectly  well,  that  their  influence  is  not  to  weaken  the  love 
and  respect  of  the  children  for  their  parents,  and  secondly,  that  the 
danger  arising  from  too  great  uniformity  of  training  is  not  likely 
to  be  of  serious  import,  so  long  as  the  years  of  school  life  are  so  few, 
and,  above  all,  so  long  as  the  educators  themselves  are  as  alert  and 
watchful  as  the  present  wide-spread  movement  for  industrial  train- 
ing shows  them  to  be. 

This  attempt  to  charge  that  the  school  system  is  a  species  of  "so- 
cialism" in  the  obnoxious  meaning  of  that  term,  directs  attention  ta 
the  fact  that  the  trend  of  modern  civilization  is  ever  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  increasing  variety  in  the  kind  of  enterprises  undertaken 
for  the  public  by  their  authorized  agents;  which  multiply  in  almost 
geometric  ratio,  as  science  develops.  The  characteristics  of  modern 
development  are  at  the  present,  markedly  in  the  direction  of  the 
combined  forces,  and  united  action,  of  large  numbers  of  individuals. 

The  contrast  between  what  was  done  at  public  cost,  for  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  citizens,  a  century  ago;  aild  what  is 
done  to-day,  is  most  impressive.  The  increased  expenditure  by  the 
community  now  undertaken  for  various'  purposes,  is  suflficientlj'' 
illustrated  by  that  now  thought  necessary  for  improved  public  road- 
ways and  for  the  public  parks,  lights  and  water  supplies  of  towns 
and  cities.  What  further  development  of  this  phase  of  "commu- 
nism "  the  near  future  may  show,  no  man  can  safely  predict. 

Let  any  great  calamity,  caused  by  earthquake,  volcano,  pestilence, 
fire  or  flood,  fall  upon  a  city  or  community,  and  instantly  the  civi- 
lized world  makes  haste  to  give  aid.  The  recognition  of  the  univer- 
sal brotherhood  of  man  thus  called  forth  in  behalf  of  unknown  peo- 
ple, by  some  sudden  catastrophe,  is  but  an  indication  of  the  growing 
consciousness  of  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race.  An  increasing 
sense  of  the  duty  of  public  provision  for  the  education  of  the  young 
is  but  a  natural  consequence  of  this  recognition  of  how  the  welfare 
of  each  one  is  bound  up  in  the  welfare  of  all.  The  dangers  that 
threaten  the  preservation  of  individual  freedom  of  action  and  devel- 
opment, if,  as  of  old  in  Sparta,  the  public  interest  assumes  prepon- 
derating importance,  are  indeed  manifest  and  real ;  it  was  probably 
a  vivid  consciousness  of  these  perils  to  the  personal  liberty  of  indi- 
'viduals  which  led  to  the  writing  of  this  treatise  by  Mr.  Bonham. 

To  pessimistic  observers  it  doubtless  seems,  at  times,  as  if  the  dan- 
gers menacing  industrial  and  individual  liberty  were  overwhelming; 
but,  as  of  old  "out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness;"  so,  out  of 
all  the  turn:ioil  and  confugiion  incident  to  the  breaking  in  of  these 
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liew  forces  of  nature  to  be  the  ready  servants  of  men,  the  indomita- 
ble spirit  of  man  shall,  Samson  like,  wrest  new  and  grander  oppor- 
tunities for  self  development  and  individual  lib^ty. 

As  universal  intelligence  lifts  the  race  upon  higher  table-lands  of 
thought;  the  lofty  mountain  peaks  of  aspiring  human  intellect, 
which  have  never,  since  recorded  history  began,  been  wanting 
among  men,  shall  pierce  still  higher  the  bright  empyrean;  while, 
secure  along  their  wooded  slopes,  besides  their  life-giving  streams 
of  heavenly  wisdom,  more  lowly  men  shall  rejoice  in  a  larger  liberty 
than  the  past  has  ever  known. 

When  our  author  comes  to  consider  the  claim  for  the  schools,  as 
aids  in  the  advance  of  civilization,  he  very  pertinently  questions 
whether  the  book  training  given  is  as  potent  a  civilizing  force  as  in- 
dustrial training  would  be;  well,  as  the  present  Keport  very  clearly 
shows,  the  schools  are  now  moving  forward  to  give  also  this  indus- 
trial training  which  he  su_ggests;  which  in  no  other  way  could  be 
given  so  universally  and  so  thoroughly.  Passing  from  this,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  his  more  formal  statement  of  objections: 

First,  the  unequal  exactions  from  citizens  for  the  support  of 
schools.  This  has  been  answered  by  the  cheerfull  assumption  by 
most  communities  of  this  school  tax  as  their  best  insurance  for  the 
stability  of  society  and  the  preservation  of  property. 

Second,  that  a  government  should  not  arbitrarily  "assume  a 
father's  duty." 

In  point  of  fact,  in  no  American  community  is  this  done.  Parents 
have  the  fullest  liberty  to  give  their  children  whatever  educational 
training  they  may  desire.  All  the  community  does  is  to  furnish 
facilities  for  free  public  education  for  those  who  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  opportunities.  The  community  only  insists  that  a  mini- 
mum of  education  shall  be  given  to  the  child;  thus  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  child,  that  is  of  the  coming  generation,  as  being  of  at 
least  equal  importance' as  are  the  rights  of  the  parent;  that  is,  of  the 
passing  generation.  That  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  wisdom 
of ~  so-called  "compulsory  education"  pushed  to  an- extreme,  the 
present  writer  does  not  seriously  differ  from  Mr.  Bonham,  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  pages  cxiii-xv  of  Part  I.  of  this  Report.  In 
the  same  chapter  some  reasons  why  public  free  schools  should  be 
supported  are  incidentally  stated. 

Mr.  Bonham's  "  Third"  objection  is  that  the  State  seeks  by  these 
schools,  artificially  "to  unify  those  faculties  which  nature  has  made 
diverse." 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  go  into  anything  like  a  full  reply  to,  or 
even  an  exhaustive  criticism  of,  Mr.  Bonham's  accusations.  His  ob- 
jections are,  in  effect,  more  ably  answered  in  the  papers  of  this  Ap- 
pendix which  precede  his  paper,  than  they  could  possibly  be  by  any 
original  arguments  which  the  present  writer  could  hope  to  set  in 
order.  It  seems  proper,  however;  to  call  attention  to  some  state- 
ments which  are  most  unfair  towards  Mr.  Mann  and  his  purposes. 
The  general  tenor  of  the  book  is  so  dispassionate  and  just,  that  this 
seeming  exception  must  be  attributed  to  a  misconception  on  the  part 
of  the  author  when  referring  to  certain  of  Mr.  Mann's  statements. 

Our  author  does  not  fan,  however,  to  render  full  justice  to  the 
pure  character  and  exalted  ideals  of  Horace  Mann.  He  concedes 
the  greatness  and  goodness  of  his  motives. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  seems  to  have  strangely  misconceived  the 
situation  and  conditions  by  which  Mann  was  confronted  aiid  which 
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he  soTiglii}  to  impi'ove;  as  well  as  the  purposes  he  sought  to  effect. 
Neither  parental  instinct  nor  public  sentiment,  in  the  Massachusetts 
of  that  day,  had  been  sufficiently  awake  to  the  need  of  educating  the 
children "  to  provide  a  supply  of  school-houses,  teachers,  or  school 
books,  in  any  respect  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  community.  These 
were  all  to  be  provided  out  of  one  man's  heart  and  brain.  Something 
of  what  Howard  had  effected  for  the  alleviation  of  prisoners  in  the 
fetid  jails  of  England,  Mann  undertook  to  do,  and  successfully 
achieved,  for  the  school  children  of  Massachusetts;  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  too  few  school  houses  were  then  utterly  unfit  for 
occupation.  Houses,  books,  teachers,  had  all  to  be  evolved,  and  be- 
fore these  were  possible  a  general  interest  in  education  had  to  be 
created. 

To  a  generation  accustomed  to  the  stately  school  buildings  which 
now  tower  in  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet,  and  to  the  vast  array  of 
school  teachers,  the  multitude  of  school  books  and  the  armies  of 
school  children,  which,  to-day,  constitute  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  American  town  life,  the  conditions  which  confronted 
Mann  can  hardly  be  conceived.  His  words,  his  efforts,  his  successes, 
should  be  measiired  by  their  relation  to  his  surroimdings. 

There  were  few  male  teachers,  and  had  thiere  been  a  sufficient  num- 
bet,  the  money  to  pay  for  their  services  could  not  have  been  procured; 
so  Mann  established  a  precedent,  which  in  a  later  day,  under  similar 
pressure  of  need,  was  followed  by  Secretary  Chase  when,  during  the 
war,  he  first  opened  the  doors  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  women 
clerks.  Mann  bethought  him  of  the  expedient  of  employing  female, 
in  place  of  male  teachers;  since  they  could  be  had  for  greatly  dimin- 
ished pay.  He  might,  therefore,  fairly  be  held  responsible  for  the 
present  somewhat  undue  preponderance  of  women  teachers  in  the 
school^  of  the  United  States. 

Our  author,  ignoring  all  these  actual»conditions  with  which  Mann 
was  contending,  takes  issue  with  his  utterances  and  demands,  as  if 
they  were  made  under  the  conditions  of  to-day.  It  is  only  just  to 
bear  in  mind  that  when  Mann  began  his  work  there  were,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, no  recent  emigrants;  the  people  were  all  descendants  of  the 
original  settlers,  and  Mann's'  pro^etic  words  were  based  on  those 
conditions.  It  also  appears  that  the  improvement  which  directly 
resulted  from  Mann's  earliest  efforts  fully  justified  his  anticipations. 
The  Massachusetts  Free  Schools  were  an  admitted  success  even  in  his 
own  lifetime.  If  this  success  has  not  been  followed  by  the  results 
he  hopefully  portrayed  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  flood  of  emi- 
gration from  Ireland,  and  from  Canada,  has  since  been  poured  in 
upon  Massachusetts;  dispossessing  the  former  inhabitants"  and  sub- 
stituting, in  place  of  the  children  of  school-taught  New  Englanders, 
the  progeny  of  untaught  Irish  and  French  Canadian  peasants. 

Mr.  Bonham,  in  his  "third"  objection,  assumes  that  Mann  sought 
to  achieve  a  uniform  result,  that  he  intended  to  turn  out  his  pupils 
all  of  one  pattern. 

The  very  opposite  was  Mann's  ideal,  as  it  seems  to  me.  What 
Mann  sought  of  uniformity  was  only  what  was  essential  to  the  effec- 
tive teaching  of  the  elements  of  knowledge  to  pupils  in  classes.  It 
has  been  proved  beyond  cavil  that  classes  of  twenty  or  more  children 
can  be  taught  by  a  single  teacher  at  the  same  lesson,  the  iforms  and 
sounds  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  of  figures,  as  readily  and  as 
effectually  as  can  a  single  scholar.  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  the 
children  must  all  take  the  game  lesson  at  the  same  time.  To  do  this, 
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they  must  liave  a  common  place  of  rendezvous  and  similar  books 
containing  the  same  lesson;  therefore,  public  school-houses,  uniform 
text-books  and  competent  teachers  must  be  provided.  None  of  these 
essential  conditions  and  means  existed  when  Mann  began.  Is  it  not 
unfair  to  infer  that  he  proposed  to  turn  out  pupils  as  like  as  peas,  be- 
cause he  desired  the  same  spelling  books  and  arithmetics  for  the  ele- 
mentary pupils  ? 

While  it  is  very  possible  that  to-day,  when  all  the  machinery  of  pop- 
ular education  exists  in  such  abimdance  in  most  communities,  there 
may  be  danger  of  too  much  uniformity  in  methods  and  too  little  rec- 
ognition of  individuality  on  the  part  of  inexperienced  teachers; — so 
recently  themselves  "girl  graduates;"  and  while  every  effort  should 
be  exerted  to  avoid  that  tendency;  still,  it  seems  hypercritical  to  draw 
such  an  accusation  against  Mann. 

Mr.  Bonhanrwould  doubtless  reply,  that  this  situation  is  the  logi- 
cal result  of  the  system;  and  so,  as  Mann  was  the  father  of  the  sys- 
tem he  is  responsible  for  this  result.  It  may  be  suggested  that  so 
wide  is  the  diversity  of  gifts,  of  temperament,  of  character,  that  to 
obtain  any  such  uniformity,  if  it  were  desirable,  would  be  found 
impossible. 

In  the  paragraphs  following  the  sentence  on  page  37  of  Manp's 
12th Annual  Report,*  to  which  Mr.  Bonham  refers  and  from  which 
he  quotes,  but  hardly  ingenuously,  it  is  clear  that  so  far  from  seeking 
to  produce  by  the  training  of  the  common  schools  a  uniformity  of 
result,  a  single  type  of  intellect,  or  to  induce  a  mere  mechanical 
method  of  instruction,  as  Mr.  Bonham  would  have  his  readers  infer, 
Mann  sought  to  give  to  en^ery  phase  of  intellect  the  fullest  opportu- 
nity of  individual  development.  He  says ' '  by  means  of  early  educa- 
tion those  embryos  of  talent  maybe  quickened,  which  will  solve  the 
difficult  problems  of  political  and  economical  law;  and  by  them,  too, 
the  genius  may  be  kindled  which  will  blaze  forth  in  the  Poets  of 
Humanity; "  and  he  continues  in  this  strain  to  recount  the  several 
fields  of  mental  activity  for  which  these  common  schools  shall  train 
and  develop  workers. 

Horace  Mann  was  evidently  quite  as  well  aware  as  is  Mr.  Bonham 
himself  of  the  value  of  a  "differentiation  of  faculty"  to  that  devel- 
opment of  the  hximan  race  which  is  indicated  by  the  term  civiliza- 
tion; and  surely  nothing  was  further  from  his  purpose  than  to  es- 
tablish a  Procrustean  system  by  which  the  children  should  all  be 
turned  out  of  a  uniform  pattern. 

Mann's  idea  was  to  give  to  every  child  the  alphabet  of  knowledge, 
in  order  that  his  native  powers  might  be  developed  to  their  fullest 
extent.  Were  these  powers  not  more  favorably  conditioned  when 
the  child  was  made  able  to  read  than  if  he  had  been  left  in  utter  ig- 
norance? But,  says  Mr.  Bonham,  his  parents  should  see  to  that;  not 
the  State  or  community.  Well,  what  if,  as  was  often  the  case,  the 
parents  were  themselves  too  ignorant  to  know  of  this  need  of  the 
child,  or  too  penurious  to  meet  it,  or  too  indifferent  to  care?  Must 
the  child  and  the  community  be  left  helpless  and  hopeless  to  endnre 
all  the  consequent  evils?  Yes,  says  Mr.  Bonham.  No,  say  all  Amer- 
ican communities  and  most  native-born  citizens. 

The  premise  being  that,  in  a  Republic,  all  male  citizens  of  legal  age 
shall,  by  voting,  take  part  in  the  selection  of  the  legislators  and  ex- 
ecutive officials,  it  follows  that  it  is  clearly  for  the  interest  of  the 

*  For  the  full  text  of  these  paragraphs  see  ante,  page  549. 
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State  that  these  voters  shall  possess  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge, 
that,  at  least,  they  shall  be  able  to  read  the  names  of  those  for  whom 
they  vote,  and  the  laws  made  by  the  legislators  they  have  chosen. 
Now,  in  no  country  known  to  history  has  the  "duty  oi  the  parents  to 
educate  their  children"  by  private  effort  been  so  universally  per- 
formed as  to  secure  anything  approaching  such  a  general  preva- 
lence of  even  the  small  amount  of  elementary  knowledge  which 
this  presupposes.  A  strict  carrying  out  of  the  plan  advocated  by  Mr. 
Bonham,  would  simply  result  m  the  education  of  the  children  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  wealthy  parents,  while  there  would  be  an  ever- 
increasing  class  of  children  of  the  poor,  growing  up  in  ignorance, 
because  their  parents,  appealed  to  by  the  imperative  needs  caused  by 
hunger,  nakedness,  and  exposure  to  the  elements,  that  is  the  neces- 
sity common  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
could  find  little  opportunity,  even  if  they  recognized  the  duty  of  so 
doing,  for  providing  for  the  remoter  needs  of  the  child  for  schooling. 

The  necessity  that  the  community  should  provide  for  the  free  ed- 
ucation of  all  children,  if  education  is  to  be  general  among  the  citi- 
zens, is  the  more  evident  when  it  is  recalled  that  in  no  country 
has  any  single  generation  ever  been  able  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion even  of  its  wealthy  classes,  but  everywhere  the  great  institu- 
tions of  learning  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  genera- 
tions, and  are  themselves  the  product  of  the  slow  growth  of  centu- 
ries; further,  it  should  be  noted  that  private  benevolence  has  never 
attempted  to  educate  people  in  general;  its  streams  of  wealth  have 
gone,  for  the  most  part,  to  endow  and  enrich  those  schools  and  uni- 
versities which  are  sought  by  the  children  of  the  rich.  To  this,  in 
our  day  in  America,  there  have  been  some  notable  exceptions,  and 
in  former  ages  charity  schools  were  founded  from  time  to  time,  but 
in  neither  case  was  there  any  attempt  even  to  provide  adequate  op- 
portunities for  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Only  a  people  can  educate  a  people. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  then  conclude  to  follow 
Mr.  Bonham's  implied  advice  and,  abandoning  their  free  common 
schools,  relegate  the  duty  of  educating  the  children  wholly  to  the 
individual  parent,  the  people  must  rapidly  fall  lower  and  lower  in 
the  scale  of  intelligence. 

The  children  who  now  have  fewest  home  advantages  would  be  the 
first  to  suffer.  In  view  of  continuous  immigration,  and  considering 
the  desirability  of  having  a  homogeneous  population  in  this  vast 
country,  it  would  seem  incredible  that  such  a  proposition  could  be 
seriously  suggested. 

While  pleading  for  the  increased  liberty  of  the  individual  and 
protesting  against  the  insidious  dangers  to  freedom  of  any  form  of 
paternalism  in  governments,  Mr.  Bonham  and  his  fellow  theorists 
would  remit  coming  generations  of  Americans  to  mediaeval  condi- 
tions, and  raise  up  a  community  more  hopelessly  divided  into  classes 
than  were  the  people  of  France  in  the  days  before  the  Frencn  Rev- 
olution; for,  as  our  author  forcibly  portrays  elsewhere  in  his  book, 
the  tendencies  resulting  from  the  discovery,  and  application  to  in- 
dustries, of  the  marvellous  forces  of  steam  and  electricity,  lead  to 
the  concentration  of  capital  and  of  power  in  control  of  the  great 
corporations;  which,  at  present  seem  alone  capable  of  managing 
and  directing  these  Titanic  powers. 

While  eloquently  urging  in  his  opening  pages  the  need  of  protect- 
ing industrial  and  individual  liberty  against  the  despotism  of  these 
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corporations,  it  seems  somewhat  paradoxical  that  he  should,  a,  little 
further  on  in  his  book,  argue,  as  he  does  in  this  chapter,  against  the 
only  method  of  general  education  for  a  whole  people  which  has  ever 
proved  successful. 

Certainly  a  large  proportion  of  ignorant  people  in  the  population 
of  any  country,—  and  this,  if  the  light  of  history  is  of  any  value, 
would  in  a  couple  of  generations  at  farthest  be  the  case  in  the 
United  States  if  the  free  schools  were  abandoned, — would  furnish 
poor  security  for  the  protection  of  personal  liberty  against  such  pow- 
erful oppressors. 

In  this  chapter  our  author  makee  two  assumptions,  and  argues  from 
them  as  if  they  were  axiomatic;  whereas  they  are  wholly  gratuitous 
on  his  part  and  wholly  unwarranted  by  the  facts.  In  the  first  place 
he  assumes  and  asserts  that  the  advocates  of  free  common  schools 
set  up  their  system  as  a  perfect  one — while  it  is  universally  known 
that  the  severest  critics  of  the  methods  of  these  schools  are  the  edu- 
cators themselves,  who  are  continually  seeking  better  methods.  _  Sec- 
ondly, he  asserts  that  Horace  Mann  sought  to  force  all  human  intel- 
lects into  the  same  mould.  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than^ 
to  attribute  such  an  idea  to  this  great  educator. 

Mann  thought,  rightly,  that  the  varied  powers  of  the  individual 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  development,  if  he  could  be  started 
on  the  road  of  investigation  and  could  know  how  to  find,  for  him- 
self, what  the  race  of  men  had  accomplished.  The  unfairness  com- 
plained of  is  that  it  is  assumed  that  Mann  sought  absolute  uniformity 
as  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  mental  training. 

Such  nowhere  appears. 

Mr.  Bonham  frequently  repeats  the  phrase  "  artificial  education" 
as  a  charge  against  Mann  and  free  schools.  What  would  natural 
education  be  ? 

Is  not  all  formal  training  of  the  intellect  of  man  "  artificial "  and 
arbitrary,  in  that  it  is  inevitably,  at  the  beginning,  imposed  on  the 
individual  by  some  one  older,  more  powerful  and  wiser  than  the 
pupil  ? 

' '  The  principles  of  equal  justice  and  equal  liberty  are  violated  "  by 
the  free  school  system,  says  our  author.  Many  modern  economic 
writers  have,  in  like  manner,  much  to  say  about  justice  and  liberty. 
Well,  where  is  this  equal  and  exact  justice  to  be  found  ?  .  And  this 
absolute,  individual  liberty,  they  prate  of;  where,  pray,may  that  exist 
outside  of  a  Savage  State  ? 

Civilization  and  society  are  only  possible  when  the  individual  con- 
sents, or  is  forced,  to  give  up  an  undeterminate  portion  of  those  per- 
sonal rights  and  that  freedom  of  action,  which  each  individual  might 
properly  enjoy  under  other  conditions;  and  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion is  marked  by  a  constant  endeavor  to  so  adjust  these  claims  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  community,  as  to  secure  the  best  results 
for  each  and  all.  The  free  common  schools  are  a  striking  instance 
of  such  endeavor  on  the  part  of  civilized  American  communities. 

Where,  as  in  the  United  States,  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  open- 
ing of  any  private  or  corporate  institutions  of  learning,  or  in  the 
freedom  of  attending  such  institutions,  the  "principles  of  equal 
justice  and  equal  liberty  "  so  far  as  the  free  schools,  or  enforced  at- 
tendance upon  them  are  concerned,  do  not  seem  to  be  in  imminent 
peril.  While  the  danger  of  producing  in  the  children  of  a  whole 
community  a  monotonous  mental  uniformity,  through  the  methodq 
of  instruction  used  in  the  free  common  sphoolSj  canngt  be  very  great, 
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even  if,  which  is  by  no  means  admitted,  the  tendency  of  these  schools 
is  as  Mr.  Bonham  suggests;  since  so  many  other  schools,  and  meth- 
ods, are  available. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  though  unfortunate  fact  to  be  re- 
called in  this  connection,  wnich  goes  far  to  diminish  the  urgencjr  of 
this  last  suggested  danger,  and  that  is  the  shortness  of  time  during 
which  the  large  majority  of  children  attend  these  schools.  The  '  •  uni- 
formity "  which  most  seriously  threatens  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity is,  alas,  an  uniformity  of  ignorance  ! 

Recognizing,  in  one  breath,  the  existence  of  complex  causes,  Mr. 
Bonham  in  the  next,  inclines  to  hold  the  schools  alone  responsible 
for  certain  unfavorable  social  phenomena. 

In  the  New  England  States,  especially  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  scene  of  Mann's  activities, — the  native  American  popula- 
tion has  been  largely  displaced,  or,  rather,  succeeded,  by  a  continuous 
inflowing  of  people  of  foreign  birth;  a  promiscuous  immigration  of 
French  Canadians,  of  Irish,  and  of  Germans,  whose  education,  such 
as  it  may  be,  was  certainly  not  received  in  the  public  fi"ee  schools  of . 
America.  This  change  of  population  with  all  its  resulting  conse- 
quences can  hardly  faiilybe  ascribed  to  the  evil  influence,  or  failure 
of  the  common  schools.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  any  failure  of 
the  good  results  to  the  community  to  come  from  the  introduction  of 
the  common  school  system,  as  portrayed  in  advance  by  Horace  Mann, 
be  ascribed  to  any  inherent  weakness  of  that  system ;  since  this  dis- 
location of  population  has  changed  all  the  conditions.  The  justifi- 
cation of  Horace  Mann's  confident  predictions  is  to  be  found,  not 
alone  in  his  native  State,  but,  "  if  you  seek  his  monument,"  traverse 
the  mighty  States  and  Territories  of  the  great  free  North  and  West, 
that  stretch  athwart  a  continent,  from  the  gray  rocks  and  barren 
sands  beaten  by  Atlantic  surges,  to  where  the  waters  of  the  far 
Pacific  mark  the  bounds  of  Empire;  and,  "see,"  everywhere  "about 
yoTT,"  set  in  smiling  fields  of  plenty,  or  amid  the  clustering  roofs  of 
prosperous  towns  and  cities,  the  frequent  buildings  given  to  common 
schools  for  the  children,  and  the  hospitable  porches  and  friendly 
towers  of  the  free  Universities; — the  acknowledged  safeguards  of 
the  Great  Republic  ! 

The  full  glory  of  the  day  that  Mann  foresaw,  made  possible  by  his 
plan  of  universal  education,  may,  like  the  realization  of  the  pure 
ideal  of  Christianity,  be  far  distant-  but,  to  free  schools,  and  free 
bibles,  American  civilization  owes  all  the  victories  it  has  won  in  the 
incessant  combat  with  the  hosts  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  ever 
recruited  in  countries  where  free  schools  are  unknown;  and  from 
lands  where  tyranny,  poverty,  and  hunger,  drive  forth  the  throng- 
ing people.  Were  there  no  free  common  schools,  in  which  to  train 
the  children  of  these  aUen  people  into  a  knowledge  of  American 
citizenship,  the  fate  of  the  Europe  overswepfby  the  Huns  of  Attila, 
would  soon  be  paralleled  by  that  of  these  United  States. 

There  may  be  found  in  the  statistics  of  penitentiaries,  which  are 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Bonham  in  this  chapter,  some  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  more  general  introduction  of  some  forms  of  industrial  train- 
ing in  the  schools;  but,  otherwise,  they  fail  in  pertinence,  and  hardly 
merit  serious  attention. 

The  amazing  endeavor  thus  made  to  force  an  appearance  as  of 
cause  and  effect,  between  the  schools  and  the  growth  of  the  defective 
and  delinquent. classes,  from  the  fact  that  the  free  common  schools 
were  in  existence  during  the  same  years  in  which  the  decennial  c^n- 
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sus  returns,  from  1850  to  1880  inclusive,  sho-w  an  increase  in  the  ratio 
of  such  defective  and  delinquent  classes  in  the  United  States,  recalls, 
by  the  grotesque  absurdity  of  the  attempted  analogy,  Fluellen's 
famous  argument  to  prove  the  likeness  between  the  country  that  had 
.  the  honor  of  giving  birth  to  "Alexander  the  Pig"  and  the  county 
in  Wales  where  King  Henry  Vth,  washorn,—" Fluellen,  I  think  it  is 
in  Macedon  where  Alexander  is  porn.  I  tell  you,  captain,  if  you 
look  in  the  maps  of  the  'orld,  I  warrant  you  s'all  iind,  in  the  com- 
parisons between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  that  the  situations,  look 
you,  is,both  alike.  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon;  and  there  is  also 
moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth;  *  *  *  'tis  alike  as  my  fingers  is  to 
my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmons  in  both."  To  such  conclusive  dem- 
onstration there  can,  of  course,  be  no  refutal. 

Increasing  accuracy  in  collecting  and  tabulating  statistics,  in  suc- 
ceeding years,  is  one  cause  of  a  greater  apparent  increase  in  given 
classes  than  really  exists;  the  difference  of  ratio  being  largely  due 
to  former  inefficient  and  inaccurate  enumeration. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than,  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  and  ignorance  as  to  the  myriad  of  remote  or  direct  causes 
of  insanity,  idiocy,  blindness  and  deafness,  to  impute  an  apparent 
increase  in  their  number  to  any  single  cause. 

Surely,  to  charge  this  increase  as  a  result  of  the  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  would  argue  against  any  form  of  education,  as  forcibly 
as  against  that  given  in  the  free  common  schools.  The  great  increase 
tn  population,  the  great  addition  by  immigration  of  unknown  fami- 
lies who  may  be,  by  heredity,  predisposed  to  these  defects,  the  great 
increase  in  wealth  and  of  demands  of  living,  the  increased  excite- 
ments of  life  due  to  the  incidents  of  the  wonderful  material  develop- 
ment of  the  age;  and,  more  than  all,  the  fact  that  whereas  formerly 
all  such  cases  in  country  families  were  secluded,  kept  secret  as  much 
as  possible,  because  considered  as  a  disgrace,  they  are  no  longer  so 
regarded;  that  the  community  now  know  of  a  larger  number  of  such 
cases  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  conclusive  evidence  that  there  has 
been  any  actual  increase  in  their  relative  number.  But  any  effort  by 
implication  to  hold  the  free  schools  of  the  people  in  any  way  respon- 
sible for  these  classes,  seems  hardly  worthy  of  serious  refutation. 

The  penitentiary  statistics,  which  are  given,  when  analyzed,  would 
seem  to  show  an  exactly  contrary  state  of  affairs  than  those  which 
the  author  intended  them  to  show. 

We  take,  for  example,  a  part  of  the  quotation  from  the  report  of 
the  Pennsylvariia  Eastern  Penitentiary  for  1886:  "  Of  the  552  con- 
victs received  during  the  year,  373  had  attended  public  school,  104  at- 
tended private  school,  and  75  had  never  attended  any  school." 
This  looks  bad  for  the  free  school  pupils  you  will  say,  but  let  us  con- 
sider the  ratio. 

In  Philadelphia  in  1884-85,  105,000  children  were  registered  as  in 
attendance  on  the  public  schools,  and  18,000  in  private  and  parochial 
schools  —  which  is  certainly  a  good  showing  for  the  public  schools; 
since,  to  equal  the  ratio  of  criminals  graduated  from  the  private 
schools,  there  should  be  some  520  from  the  public  schools,  instead  of 
only  373!  But  such  statistical  comparisons  are  of  little  value.  These 
particular  statistics  could,  perhaps,  serve  to  show  inferentially  the 
practical  value  of  industrial  training;  as  more  than  four-fifths  of 
these  convicts  were  ignorant  of  any  trade  and  manual  employment. 

Further  investigation  into  the  statistics  of  the  nativity  of  _  the  in- 
mates of  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  so  far  from  strengthening  our 
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author's  implications  against  thepublie  schools,  furnish,  by  inference, 
decisive  arguments-  in  their  favor  ;  since  it  appears  that  the  large 
majority  of  these  representative  members  of  the  criminal  classes  are 
either  of  foreign  birth,  or  foreign  parentage ;  the  foreign  immigrants, 
of  course,  have  not  as  a  class  attended  the  American  public  schools; 
those  born  here  of  foreign  parents  are  also  quite  as  likely  to  have  at- 
tended the  parochial  schools,  if '  they  attended  a.ny  school. 

From  the  striking  summary  of  the  resources  and  present  conditions 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  impending  perils  that  menace  the 
future  of  our  country,  given  in  the  little  volume  prepared  by 
Dr.  Strong  and  issued  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society,—*  a  book 
■which  all  true  lovers  of  their  country  would  do  well  to  read  and 
ponder, —  the  following  paragraphs,  relating  to  statistics  of  prison 
population,  are  copied: 

Our  population  of  foreign  extraction  is  sadly  conspicuous  in  our  criminal  records 
ThiEdelement  constituted  in  1870  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  New  England, 
and  furnished  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  crime.  That  is,  it  was  twelve  times  as 
much  disposed  to  crime  as  the  native  stock.  Thehoodlums  and  roughs  of  our  cities 
are,  most  of  them,  American-born  of  foreign  parentage.  Of  the  680  discharged  con- 
victs who  applied  to  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  for  aid,  during  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1883,  442  were  born  in  the  United  States,  against  238  foreign- 
born;  while  only  144  reported  native  parentage  against  536  who  reported  foreign 
parentage. 

The  Rhode  Island  Work-house  and  House  of  Correction  had  received,  to  Decem- 
ber 81st,  1882,  6,203  persons  on  commitment.  Of  this  number,  fifty-two  per  cent, 
were  native-born  and  seventy-six  per  cent,  were  born  of  foreign  parentage,  f  While 
in  1880  the  foreign-born  were  only  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  they 
furnish  nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  in  our  penitentiartes,  and  forty-three  per 
cent,  of  the  inmates  of  work-houses  and  houses  of  correction.  Aiid  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  native-born  prisoners  were  of 
foreign  parentage.     [Our  Country,  p.  41-2.] 

In  this  connection  the  statement  of  "an  experienced  jurist,  Judge 
Butler,"  which  recently  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  is  apropos,  since  he  is  there  reported  to  have  said:  "  I 
have  had  over  thirty  years'  experience,  and,  judging  from  my  own 
knowledge,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  crimes  committed  in  this 
country  are  committed  by  foreigners." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  communities  that  support  free 
public  schools  do  not  furnish  to  the  prisons  anything  like  so  large  a 
proportion  of  convicts  as  do  those  countries  which  have  no  system 
of  free  schools  for  the  common  people.  No  valid  argument  against 
the  soundness  of  the  principle  of  a  free  public  school  system  can  be 
fairly  drawn,  inferred,  or  implied,  from  the  prison  statistics  of  the 
United  States. 

The  further  objection  urged  by  Mr.  Bonham,  namely:  that  the 
training  given  in  the  free  schools  often  leads  to  dissatisfaction  with 
present  conditions,  can  hardly  be  urged  as  valid  to  Americans. 

It  is. only  in  lands  where  castes  divide  the  people  with  rigid  lines, 
that  discontent  with  one's  condition  in  life  can  be  disadvantageous. 
It  has  been  and  is  the  glory  of  America,  that  all  paths  of  life  are 
open  to  all.     It  is  well  if  the  boys  or  girls  born  of  ignorant,  shift- 

*Our  Country  :  Its  possible  futuie  and  its  present  crisis.  By  Rev.  Josiah  Strong. 
D.  D. ,  General  Secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  United  States.  With 
an  introduction  by  Prof.  Austin  Phelps,  d.  d.  (with  motto  from  Emerson).  One 
hundred  and  Fifteenth  Thousand.  Published  by  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. ,  740  &  743 
Broadway,  New  York,  for  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.     Pp.  239. 

f  For  additional  statistics  on  this  point,  see  North  American  Review,  January, 
1884. 
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less  or  dissipated  parents  are  discontented  with  their  lot,  and  can  be 
spurred  on  to  higher  things! 

But  the  most  glaring  instance  of  unfairness  occurs  in  the  use  made 
of  the  quotations  from  the  report  of  the  School  Superintendent  of 
Connecticut,  whetein  the  fact  is  lamented  that  there  are  still  many 
children  in  the  State  growing  up  in  ignorance  because  not  pennitted 
or  obliged  to  go  to  the  free  schools;  "losing  their  rights,"  that  is, 
"rights  of  education"  of  course;  but  our  author  sees  only  that 
their  'freedom'  is  to  be  taken  from  them  by  forcing  them  to  go  to 
school. 

However,  the  culminating  charge  against  the  whole  system,  is, 
that,  after  fifty  years  of  Free  Common  Schools,  the  condition  of  the 
community  is-  far  short  of  the  ideal  pictured  in  his  enthusiasm  by 
the  visionary  Mann.  This  must  be  admitted;  but,  before  the  future, 
thus  pictured,  can  be  called  wholly  "  visionary,  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  pre-requisite  conditions  have  been  complied  with.  No  t)ne 
conversant  with  New  England  and  especially  with  Massachusetts, 
can  for  a  moment  question  that  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  com- 
munity, arising  directly  from  the  existence  of  the  free  common 
schools  he  founded,  have  been  incalculable. 

Christianity,  Civilization  itself,  Republics,  any  form  of  ethics,  of 
government,  of  philosophy,  of  religion,  tried  by  the  test  here  applied 
to  the  system  of  popular  education  inaugurated  by  Horace  Mann, 
would  show  far  greater  failure.  It  is  an  assurance  of  the  continued 
progress  and  development  of  the  race,  that  mankind  are  able  ever  to 
conceive  a  nobler  ideal  than  can  at  once  be  realized  in  fact;  but,  the 
higher  the  ideal,  the  grander  the  accomplishment;  and  Mann's  ideals . 
may  well  have  been  heavenly,  since  their  partial  embodiments  have 
been  so  beneficent. 

Yet,  despite  these  statements  as  to  the  free  common  schools  which 
seem  to  us  so  unjust  and  fallacious,  this  writer,  elsewhere  ill  this 
striking  volume, — which,  whether  the  reader  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  propositions  advanced,  is  certainly  provocative  of  thought, —  calls 
attention  to  many  of  the  principles  which  must  underlie  all  true 
progress. 

He  returns  to  a  consideration  of  the  primal  bases  of _  Human 
Liberty,  and  makes  many  pregnant  suggestions  in  view  of  the 
present  confusion  of  ideas;  caused  by  the  rush  and  out-pour  of  so 
,  many  new  forces  and  applications  of  force;  which,  in  myriad  forms 
and  by  countless  impulses,  affect  and  change,  not  oidy  the  outward 
conditions  but  the  innermost  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  mankind. 
If,  in  his  a,rguments,  he  may  seem  to  force  the  individual  into  too 
great  prominence,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  trend  of 
progress  at  this  Era  is  towards  an  ever-increasing  subordination  of  the 
individual,  not  only  to  the  State;  but  to  artificial  corporations  c-reated 
by  the  State.  Human  Freedom,  on  which  alone  true  progress  can 
be  grounded,  is  only  possible  where  the  rights  of  the  individual  and 
those  of  society,  "the  State,"  are  alike  secure. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  MOVEMENT. 


I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  methods  of  the  Kindergarten  ai'e  considered  by  many  as  the 
very  beginning  of  Industrial  and  Artistic  training,  which  should  mark 
the  entrance  of  the  child  upon  whatever  course  of  education  may  be 
adopted  in  later  years.  In  many  places  a  demand  has  arisen  that 
Kindergarten  be  established  as  the  lowest  elementary  grade  of  the 
public  schools.  The  following  papers,  show  the  relation  of  this 
method  of  training  to  general  education,  especially  to  artistic  and 
industrial  training,  and  embody  the  views  of  many  well  known 
American  and  foreign  educators. 

The  first 'of  these,  and  the  most  important  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
art  education  of  a  people,  relates  not  only  to  the  limited  phase  of  in- 
dustrial training,  to  the  discussion  of  which  much  of  the  present 
volume  of  this  Report  is  given,  but  to  the  far  higher  ends  which  are 
comprehended  in  the  purpose  of  this  Report  as  a  whole. 

The  grace  of  style,  the  interest  of  the  subject  matter,  and  the  per- 
tinence of  the  practical  applications  to  the  needs  of  this  Nineteenth 
century,  by  which  the  eloquent  Cardinal  converges  the  many  strik- 
ing illustrations  of  classic  and  mediseval  customs,  drawn  from  his 
copious  stores  of  learning,—  blending  Archeology,  Biography  and 
History, —  into  a  lesson  for  use  in  the  life  of  to-day;  whue  they  can 
not  fail  to  charm  the  most  careless  of  readers,  may  also  serve  to  keep 
in  remembrance  the  great  object  for  which  this  special  work  was 
first  undertaken.  This  purpose,  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  Report,  is  an  endeavor  to  promote  the  artistic  develop- 
ment of  the  American  people;  to  show  the  intimate  relations  existing 
between  artisan  and  artist  in  the  best  ages  of  art;  and  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  such  an  era  in  this  free  Republic. 

As  showing  the  .relation  between  the  most  elementary  training  of 
young  children  in  the  Kindergarten  and  the  exercise  of  the  higher 
forms  of  art  in  its  most  exclusive  signification,  as  well  as  in  its 
myriad  applications  to  the  uses  and  adornments  of  life,  and  the 
direct  relation  of  all  the  arts  to  labor  and  to  laboring  men  and 
women,  the  fact  of  this  publication,  by  Miss  Peabody,  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  admirable  address  as  an  introduction  to  her  plea  for" 
Frobel's  Kindergarten,  is  interesting. 

As  tending  to  harmonize  the  sometime  conflict  between  the  advo- 
cates of  High  Art,  pure  and  simple,  and  the  advocates  of  Art  in  all  its 
applications  to  Industry;  I  know  no  wiser  words  than  these  eloquent 
ones  spoken  by  tjie  Cardinal,  nor  any  better  way  of  presenting  them 
to  the  attention  of'  my  fellow-countrymen  than  that  adopted  by  the 
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excellent  lady  -who  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  eathusiastic  advocates  of  Kindergarten  in  the  United 
States,  and  who,  as  the  readers  of  the  chapter  on  the  early  evolution 
of  Drawing  in  Part  I  of  this  Report  will-  recall,  is  well  entitled  to 
recognition  in  a  work  of  this  character,  by  reason  of  her  early 
efforts  in  connection  with  her  gifted  sister,  the  wife  of  Horace  Mann, 
to  introduce  and  popularize  the  study  of  drawing  in  schools;  — long 
before  the  beginning  of  the  modern  movement  that  brought  Pro- 
fessor Smith  to  America. 

The  brief  paper  by  Miss  Marwedel,  who  at  that  time  had  a  suc- 
cessful Kindergarten  in  Washington,  D.  C,  urging  the  value  of  the 
Kindergarten  work  as  preparatory  to  the  graded  course  of  drawing 
-  proposed  by  Walter  Smith,  was  an  outcome  of  the  first  visit  of  Pro- 
ifessor  Smith  to  Washington  in  1875. 

Since  this  paper  was  written  Miss  Marwedel  has  been  for  some 
years  engaged  in  successful  Kindergarten  work  in  California,  and  has 
herself  elaborated  a  "system,"  embodying  a  Scheme  for  Educational 
Art  training,  beginning  with  Kindergarten  and  continuing  through 
all  the  grades  of  schools.  Miss  Marwedel  went  during  the  summer 
of  1887  to  Germany  to  have  the  plates  of  illustrations  prepared;  the 
water  color  originals  for  the  illustrations  of  the  science  ieaching  of  the 
older  pupils,  which  she  had  had  made  in  California,  and  which  were 
shown  to  the  writer- just  -before  her  departure  for  Germany,  were 
very  elaborate  and  beautiful.  Although  copies  of  some  of  her  recent 
works  have  been  received  while  this  volume  is  in  the  printer's  hands, 
her  brief  statement,  written  so  long  ago,  and  interesting  from  its  con- 
nection with  Walter  Smith,  is  here  retained. 

Miss  Marwedel  returned  from  Germany  in  1888,  and,  in  July,  1889, 
published  a  preliminary  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Missing  Link,"  in 
which  certain  methods  of  children's  knife-work  in  pasteboard,  and 
wood,  as  used  in  two  typical  schools  in  Sweden  and  Saxony,  are  de- 
scribed. This  work  is,  m  her  judgment,  better  adapted  than  is  the 
wood  Slojd,  of  Naas,  for  continuing  and  developing  the  Kindergarten 
occupations,  and  for  connecting^  them  with  those  of  the  Manual 
Training  High  School.  Extracts  from  each  of  these  recent  publica- 
cations  by  this  devoted  disciple  of  Frobel,  are  also  given. 

Selections  from  the  reports  of  educational  conferences  which  follow 
will  be  found,  it  is  hoped,  to  comprise  a  body  of  valuable  and  authori- 
tative material  relating  to  this  subject.  They  include  extracts 
from  the  report  of  the  papers  read  and  discussions  held  concerning 
Kindergarten  during  the  International  Conference  in  London  in  1884, 
which  serve  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  this  form  of  the  element- 
ary education  of  young  children  is  regarded  by  English  and  European 
educators;  a  similar  collation  of  the  opinions  of  American  educators, 
during  an  educational  conference  held  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in  1886; 
a  special  report  upon  the  adoption  of  Kindex'garten  in  the  public 
school  systems,  niade  by  Superintendent  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  1886,  and  referred  to  on  page  133,of  this  volume; 
and  extr-atits  from  the  report  of  the  proceedings  during  the  sessions 
of  the  Kindergarten  Department  of  tlie  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation at  the  annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  July,  1887,  with 
which  this  Appendix  ends. 
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II. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  FINE  ARTS 
AND  TO  INDUSTRIES 

One  of  the  most  interesting  literary  incidents  connected  with  the 
early  efforts  to  introduce  Frohel's  ideal  infant  schools  into  American 
communities  was  the  republication  by  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody 
of  the  lecture  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  x)n  the  inter-relation  existing 
between  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts,  as  an  introduction  to  her  ear  • 
nest  plea  "  addressed  to  American  workingmen and  to  educators,"  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Kindergarten  as  the  first  grade  of  the  primary 
schools. 

In  thus  linking  the  beginnings  of  Industrial  Art  Education  with 
the  record  of  the  supreme  triumphs  of  Art,  so  admirably  and  elo- 
quently set  forth  by  such  a  master  of  literary  art  as  is  the  distin- 
guished English  Cardinal,  Miss  Peabody,  whose  publication  ante- 
dated by  a  year  the  arrival  of  Walter  Smith  in  Boston,  has  shown 
that  this  much  talked-of  movement  for  the  general  introduction  in 
all  public  schools  of  the  study  of  industrial  art  drawing,  and  the 
further  movement,  based  on  this  knowledge  of  drawing,  for  general 
instrjiction  in  the  schools  in  the  elements  of  mechanical  industries, 
must  needs  be  matured  into  a  logical,  progressive  system; — must  be 
looked  at  as  a  whole,  and  not  undertaken  in  a  partial,  fragmentary 
way.  It  is  only  by  such  comprehensive  treatment  that  the  new  move- 
ment, to  the  account  of  which  so  much  of  this  volume  has  been 
given,  can  justify  itself  educationally;  or  can  be  undertaken  with 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  permanent  success. 

But  it  is  not  alone  to  educators  that  this  address  of  the  Cardinal 
appeals.  Its  most  emphatic  words  are  to  the  so-called  "artists," 
par  excellence,  the  workers  in  the  Pine  Arts,  whose  active  influence 
was  long  exerted  in  direct  opposition  to  any  movement  to  introduce 
generally  any  elementary  knowledge  of  drawing  and  of  art.  The 
records  of  Haydon's  experiences  in  England,  of  Peale's  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  more  recent  opposition  made  by  some  artists  in 
America  to  Walter  Smith  and  his  system,  will  amply  serve  for  illus- 
tration of  the  kind  of  opposition  referred  to. 

This  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  artists  and  art  writers  has 
largely  arisen,>s  it  seems  to  the  j)resent  writer,  fj-om  an  entire  mis- 
conception of  the  purpose  entertained  by  the  promoters  of  this  in- 
dustrial Art  drawing,  the  introduction  of  which  in  the  public  schools 
was  urged  with  no  reference  to  the  technical  training  of  "artists," 
as  indeed  has  been  sufficiently,  and  repeatedly,  set  forth  in  the  pages 
of  Part  I  of  this  Eeport. 

There  may  doubtless  be  a  danger- of  debasing  the  high  ideals  of 
art  by  substituting  a  mechanical  method  of  thought  and  of  treat- 
ment. It  is  to  this  tendency  to  "narrow  the  sphere  of  art"  which, 
he  suggests,  may  exist  "in  this  practical^ scheme  of  education"  that 
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the  Cardinal  calls  attention,  and  in  regard  to  -which  he  utters  words 
of  warning. 

As  these  phases  of  the  subject  were  treated  at  length  in  the  Pre- 
liminary Papers  in  Part  I  of  this  Report,  it  is  unnecessary  further  to 
consider  them  here.  It  may  he  of  interest,  however,  for  readers 
to  compare  what  Professor  Walter  Smith  has  said  upon  this  sub- 
ject of  conventionalizing  all  designs  with  Cardinal  Wiseman's 
dicta  upon  the  same  point;  as  their  decisions  are  diametrically  op- 

Eosed.  Professor  Smith's  treatment  of  these  topics  will  be  found  in 
is  remarks  on  "  Household  Taste  and  Principles  of  Industrial  De- 
sign." (See  pp.  583  to  590  inclusive.  Part  I  of  this  Report.)  The 
paragraphs  referred  to,  in  the  address  of  the  Cardinal,  occur  nearly 
at  the  end  of  his  lecture. 

As  the  Kindergarten  is  gradually  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the 
proper  entrance  to  the  system  of  industrial  education  in  public 
schools;  so,  also,  we  see  that,  in  Miss  Peabody's  judgment  at  least,  it 
is  closely  connected  with  Art  Education.  It  follows  then  that,  in 
whatever  aspect  this  Report  is  viewed,  whether  in  its  relation  to  art 
and  artistic  industries  solely;  or  its  relation  to  the  consideration  of 
the  best  practical  education  to  be  given  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  people,  and  the  higher  technical  training  to  be  afforded  in  special 
institutions;  this  address,  here  related  to  Kindergarten,  finds  fit  place 
in  this  Report.  The  index  of  Part  I  shows  the  references  to  "Kin- 
dergarten" in  that  volume. 

The  papers  which  follow,  while  they  serve  to  show  that  these  ele- 
mentary schools  are  not  wholly  overlooked,  are  in  no  sense  to  be 
considered  as  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject;  which, finds  admission 
here,  only,  as  a  single  step  in  a  long  series  of  progressive  institutions 
designed  to  promote  industrial  and  artistic  education. 
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THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  THE  ARTISAN  AND  ARTIST. 

A  LECTURE  BY  CARDINAL  WISEMAN,  REPUBLISHED  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  MOVEMENT  TO  INTRODUCE 
KINDERGARTENS* 


DEDICATION— TO  AMERICAN  WORKINGMEN. 
By  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody. 

I  have  omitted  one  sentence  of  the  Report  of- this  great  and  important  Lecture  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman's,  because,  though  it  may  apply  to  European  society,  it  does  not 
apply  to  American.  ^  The  sentence  is  this: — 

"  The  difference  between  the  social  tone  of  our  day  and  that  of  a  former  age  can- 
not probably  be  overcome.  I  cannot,  therefore,  pretend  to  hope  that  ye  shall  see 
the  day  when  the  real,  honest  artisan,  who  at  the  same  time  shows  artisjiic  skill  as 
well  as  industry,  will  be  considered  as  raised  theieby  above  the  condition  in  which 
he  is  at  present  held."  , 

Had  the  great  Cardinal  lived  in  America,  he  woiUd  not  have  felt  this  despair.  It 
is  the  felicity  of  the  constitution  which  protects  the  development  of  the  Aiaerican 
nationality,  that  it  quenches  no  hope  of  a  return  (and  with  interest)  of  all  that  the 
past  has  intimated  of  the  dignity  of  man.  The  events  of  the  last  ten  years  in 
America  have  taken  away  forever  the  disgrace  of  woi-k ;  and  there  is  no  motto  more 
beiitting  every  American  than  Ora  et  labora  (pray  and  labor).  The  progress  of 
science  and  its  applications,  by  making  slaves  of  the  great  insensible  forces  of  nature, 
are  fast  vindicating  to  human  beings  the  prerogative  of  all  that  work  which  men 
only,  by  their  individual  intelligence  and  skilled  hands,  can  accomplish ;  or,  in 
other  vFords,  it  is  making  all  human  labor  to  rise  into  the  degree  of  creative  genius, 
which  is  the  intellectual  image  of  God  in  man.  Fine  Art,  that  is,  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting  and  music,  are  now  the  forms  of  this  creative  activity, ;  but  not 
all,  for  every  form  of  human  activity,  even  individual  forrnation  of  character,  will 
become  Fine  Art  when  principles  of  eternal  order  and  beauty,  for  the  use  and 
pleasure  of  men,  shall  be  embodied  in  them.  The  life  and  manifest  destiny  of  the 
Americpn  nationality  is  to  make  every  man  creative  on  every  plane  of  his  fife. 

But,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  men  must  be  developed  right  from  the  beginning. 
Cardinal  Wiseman  declares,  that,  whenever  in  past  ages  artisans  were  artists,  they 
were  educated  to  be  so.  By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  every  production  of  human 
intelligence  was  considered  a  service  done  to  some  god  ;  and.  the  church  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  made  every  work  an  act  of  worship;  /.  e.,  every 
work  that  only  intelligence  was  competent  to.  In  both  cases,  education  was  given 
in  secret  societies.  But  the  common-school  system  of  America  can  more  than  take 
the  place  of  those  secret  societies,  and  should  consider  itself  the  immediate  instru- 
ment of  divine  Providence  to  insure  the  legitimate  honor  and  social  position  of  an 

*  The  Identification  of  the  Artisan  and  Artist  the  Proper  Object  of  American  Edu- 
cation. Illustrated  by  a  Lecture  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  on  the  Relation  of  the  Arts 
of  Design  with  the  Arts  of  Production.  Addressed  to  American  workingmen  and 
educators,  with  an  essay  on  Froebel's  Reforsn  of  Primary  Education,  by  l^.lii-aboth 
P.  Peabody.— Boston:  Sold  by  Adams  &  Co.,  25  Bromfield  St.,  Leo&Shepaid, 
Pati-ick  Donahoe.  New  York:  Wood  &  Holbrook,  J.  W.  Schermerhorn.  1869. 
Pp.  48. 
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artist  to  every  artisan.  But  for  this  consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  our 
education  must  be  reformed  from  the  primary  stage,  as  i^  proposed  in  the  pages 
which  are  appended  to  tlie  report  of  the  Cardinal's  Lecture ;  and  the  American 
workingmen  ought  to  demand  nothing  less  of  the  Educational  Boards  in  all  the 
States. 

THE  ARTS  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  THE  ARTS  OF  DESIGN. 

[In  the  spring  of  1853,  an  association  was  formed  by  the  Catholics  of  Manchester 
and  Salford,  in  England,  to  raise  funds  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  Com- 
mittee, in  aid  of  tliis  pm-pose,  invited  Cardinal  Wiseman  to  dehver  an  address  upon 
some  literary  subject  of  general  popular  interest.  Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  April 
last,  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Manchester,  His  Eminence  spoke  for  three  hours,  as 
follows.  We  know  not  that  we  have  ever  read  anything  so  calculated  to  inspire  the 
true  sentiment  of  Art  among  the  working  people.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  Schools  of  Design  in  our  country  could  not  ask  a  better  presenta- 
tion of  the  importance  of  their  cause.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, —  I  ought  certainly  to  commence  my  address  to  you  by 
thanking  you  for  the  extremely  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  re- 
ceive me;  but  I  feel  that  I  must  not  waste  your  time  in  mere  expressione  of  a  per- 
sonal character,  feeling  rather  that  I  shall  have  to  tax  your  time  and  your  attention 
to  a  considerable  extent.  I  wOl,  therefore,  enter  at  once  upon  the  proposed  subject 
of  my  address,  which  has  already  been  communicated  to  you  by  my  old  and  excel- 
lent friend,  the  Bishop  of  Salford.  And  I  am  sure  I  need  not  say,  for  he  already 
has  well  expressed  it  to  you,  tliat  it  is  a  topic  which  at  the  moment  has  engaged  its 
full  share  of  public  attention,  as  drawing  to  itself  th ;  interest  of  all  the  educated 
classes,  and  it  is  in  fact  a  topic  connected  with  impoi'tant  questions,  the  solution  of 
which  may  have  to  exert  an  important  influence  not  only  on  our  social  but  likewise 
on  om-  moral  progress. 

»  »     '  «  »  *  »  • 

The  topic  on  which  I  have  to  address  you,  then,  is  the  Connection  or  Relation 

BETWEEN  THE  ARTS  OP  PRODUCTION  AND  THE  ARTS  OF  DESIGN. 

By  the  Arts  of  Production,  I  mean  naturally  those  arts  by  which  what  is  a  raw 
material  assumes  a  form,  a  shape;  a  new  existence,  adapted  for  some  necessity  or 
sonje  use  in  the  many  wants  of  life.  Such  is  pottery ;  such  is  carving  in  its  vaa-ious 
branches,  whether  applied  to  wood  or  to  stone ;  such  is  the  working  of  metals, 
whether  of  gold  or  silver  or  brass  or  iron ;  such  is  the  production  of  textile  matters, — 
of  objects  of  whatever  sort  and  for  whatever  purpose ;  such  is  construction  in  its 
different  branches,  commencing  with  the  smallest  piece  of  furniture,  and  ascending 
•to  a  great  and  majestic  edifice.  By  the  Arts  of  Design,  I  understand  tliose  which 
represent  nature  to  us  in  any  form,  or  which  bring  before  us  beauty,  whether  in 
form  or  in  color. 

Now,  these  ai-ts  ought,  as  every  one  agrees,  to  be  in  close  harmony  one  with  the 
other;  but  that  haa-mony  which  I  wish  to  establish  between  them  must  be  an  hon- 
orable union,  an  equal  compact,  a  noble  league.  There  is  not  to  be  one  the  servant, 
and  the  other  the  master:  each  must  be  aware  of  the  advantages  which  it  can  re- 
ceive as  well  as  those  which  it  can  confer.  Thus  the  arts,  for  instance,  of  design, 
will  have  to  give  elegance  of  form,  grace  of  outline,  beauty  of  ornament,  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  other  class  of  arts;  and  they  in  their  turn  have  to  trans- 
mit and  multiply  and  perpetuate  the  creations  of  the  arts  of  design.  Now,  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  as  yet  this  complete  harmony  does  not  exist;  that  we  have 
far  from  arrived  at  that  mutual  application  of  the  one  class  to  the  other  which  gives 
us  a  satisfactory  result.  It  is  unneoessai-y ,  I  believe,  to  bring  evidence  of  this.  As  we 
proceed,  I  trust  that  opportunities  will  present  themselves  of  bringing  before  you 
authorities  enough  for  that  assertion.  But  I  may  say,  at  the  very  outset,  that  the 
report  which  is  published  by  the  department  of  Practical  Art  is  almost  based  upon  the 
acknowledgment  that  as  yet  we  have  not  attained  that  application  of  the  ai-ts  of 
design  to  the  arts  of  production  which  we  desire,  and  which  is  most  desirable  to  the 
arts  of  production  to  obtain.  It  acknowledges  the  existence  of  a  necessity  for  much 
more  instruction  than  has  yet  been  given.  It  allows  that  for  several  years  —  thirteen 
years,  at  least —  of  the  existence  of  schools  of  design  tliey  have  not  been  found  fully 
to  attain  their  purpose,  and  a  new  organization  and  a  new  system  has  now  begun 
to  be  adopted.  No  one  can  appreciate,  I  trust,  more  than  I  am  inclined  to  do  my- 
self, the  advantages  which  must  result  from  the  multiplication  of  theso  schools  of 
design  as  applied  to  manvifactures,  and  other  great  improvements  which  they  have 
already  begun  to  confer,  and  will  continue,  no  doubt,  still  more  to  bestow  upon  tb^ 
indvistrieil  classes, 
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I  believe  it  most  importaut  to  propagate  to  the  utmost  the  love  of  Science, 
the  love  of  Art.  I  believe  it  most  useful  to  accustom  every  child  to  its  first  rudi- 
ments, its  elementary  states.  I  think,  if  we  -can  make  drawing  a  part  of  univer- 
sal education,  a  great  deal  will  be  gained.  But  this,  certainly,  caomot  be  enough. 
I  am  wilUng  to  grant  that  we  shall  have  a  great  improvement  upon  what  we 
have  produ(»d  in  the  form  of  Art.  I  believe  that  we  shall  see  better  designers; 
men  with  better  imaginations;  men  who  understand  the  harmony  and  combination 
of  colors  better,  and  who  can  give  to  tiie  artisans  patterns  which  will  greatly  im- 
prove every  department  of  our  industry.  But,  I  ask,  is  tliat  sufficient  ?  Will  this 
oring  Art  up  to  what  we  desire?  This  is  tJie  great  question.  This  is  the  subject  of 
which  I  am  going  to  treat.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  simple  mode  of 
looking  at  it;  and  it  is  the  one,  consequently,  which  I  shall  adopt.  It  is  a  question 
I»rtly  of  experience.  It  is  a  lesson  much  of  which  history  can  teach  us;  and  I  de- 
sire to  bring  before  you  such  facts  as  seem  to  me  to  bear  upon  the  question,  and  to 
enable  us  to  come  to  a  practical  and  satisfactory  conclusion.  [Applause.]  I  will 
endeavor  to  state  the  question  under  a  very  simple,  but  perhaps  it  may  appear  not 
a  very  practical,  foi-m. 

There  is  now  a  great  desire  to  form,  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  also  in  all  great 
cities  where  industry  prevsuls,  museums,  wliich  should  contain  all  the  most  perfect 
speciniens  of  Art  antiquity  in  every  age  has  left  us  of  beauty  in  design  and  ele- 
gance in  form.  AVe  wisn  that  om-  artisans  should  have  frequently  before  them  what 
may  be  considered  not  merely  actual  models  to  copy,  but  likewise  such  objects  as 
may  gradually  impress  tlieir  minds  with  feelings  of  taste. 

AN  IDRAT.  SirSEUM  OF  CLASSICAL  ART. 

Now.IshouldUketohavetheconstruction,  the  forming,  of  such  a  museum.  And, 
indeecribing  it.  I  wiU  confine  myself  entirely  to  one  small  department, — thatof  class- 
ical Art,  Clascal  antiquity, — because  I  know,  that,  for  a  museum  intended  to  be  prac- 
tical to  the  eyes  of  artisans,  there  is  a  far  wider  rjinge  of  collection  to  be  taken  than 
that  to  which  I  will  confine  myself.  AVell,  now,  1  imagine  to  myself  a  hall  at  least  as 
large  as  this,  and  of  a  more  elegant  and  perfect  architecture.  I  will  suppose  it  to  be 
formed  itself  upon  classical  models;  and  around  it  sliall  be  ranged,  not  merely  plaster 
casts,  but  real  marble  statues  and  busts  collected  from  antiquity.  I  would  range  them 
round  the  throne  so  that  each  could  be  enjoyed  at  leisure  by  the  student.  There 
should  be  room  for  the  draughtsman  to  take  a  copy  from  any  side.  In  the  center 
I  would  spread  out  a  beautiful  mosaic,  such  as  we  find  in  the  museums,  for  instance, 
of  Rome,  a  pavement  in  rich  colors,  representing  some  beautiful  scene,  which  should 
be  most  carefully  railed  off,  that  it  mi^ht  not  be  worn  or'sOiled  by  the  profane  tread 
of  modem  men.  There  should  be  cabmets,  in  which  there  should  be  —  bvit  inclosed 
carefully  with  glass,  so  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  accidents  —  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  old  Etruscan  vases,  of  every  size,  of  every  shape,  plain  and  colored, 
enriched  with  those  beautiful  dirawings  upon  them  which  give  them  such  rich  char- 
acters, and  at  the  same  time  such  price.  And  on  one  side  I  would  have  collected 
for  you  some  specimens  of  the  choicest  produce  of  the  excavations  of  Herculaneom. 
There  should  be  bronze  vessels  of  the  most  elegant  form  and  the  most  exquisite 
carving,  and  there  should  be  all  sorts  even  of  household  utensils,  such  as  are  found 
there,  of  most  bejiutiful  shape  and  exquisite  finish.  On  tlie  walls  I  woiUd  have  some 
of  those  paintings  wliich  have  vet  remained  almost  imharmed  after  being  buried 
for  so  many  hundred  of  years,  an^  which  retain  their  freshness,  and  would  glow  upon 
your  waUs.  and  clothe  thexn  with  beauty,  and  at  the  same  time  with  instructian. 
And  then  I  would  have  a  most  choice  cabinet,  containing  medals  in  gold  and  silver 
and  bronze,  of  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  but  chiefly  selected  for  the  beauty 
of  their  workmanship;  and  engraved  gems  likewise,  every  one  of  which  should,  if 
possible,  be  a  treasure.  Now,  if  such  a  museum  could  he  collected,  you  would  say, 
I  am  sure,  that  so  far  as  classical  antiquity  goes, —  classical  Art. —  you  have  every- 
tliing  that  you  could  desire,  and  you  liave  as  noble,  as  splendid,  as  beautiful  a  collec- 
tion of  artistic  objects  as  it  is  within  the  reach  of  modem  wealth  and  influence  to 
collect.  In  fact,  you  would  say.  if  you  could  not  make  artists  now  by  the  study  of 
these  objects,  it  was  a  hopeless' matter,  because  here  was  everything  that  antiquity 
has  given  us  of  the  most  oeautiful. 

OUR    PREdOrS    OBJECTS    OF  AXTIQUE    ART  WERE    SIMPLY    THE    COMMON  UTENSII£ 

OF   THE    ANCIENTS. 

Now.  I  am  afraid,  that,  while  you  liave  been  following  me  in  this  formation  of 
an  ideal  museimi.  you  have  thought  it  required  a  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
suppose  it  possible  that  such  a  cpUection  CQuld  be  made  in  any  city  of  E^laad,    I 
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will  ask  you,  then,  now  to  spread  your  wings  a  little  more,  and  fly  with  me  into 
even  a  more  imaginary  idea  than  tliis.  Let  us  suppose  that  by  some  chance  all 
these  objects  whicli  we  have  collected  wei'e  at  some  given  period,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  Christianity,  collected  together  in  an  ancient  Roman  house;  and  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  owner  of  the  house  suddenly  appeared  amongst  us,  and  hnd  a  right 
to  claim  back  all  these  beautiful  works  of  Art  which  we  so  highly  prize,  which  we 
have  taken  so  much  trouble,  and  laid  out  so  much  money,  to  collect.  Now,  what 
does  he  do  witli  them  when  he  has  got  them  back  ?  "What  wUl  he  do  with  these 
statues  which  we  have  been  copying  and  drawing  and  admiring  so  much  ?  Pliny 
finds  great  fault,  is  very  indignant  with  the  people  of  his  age,  because  he  says  they 
have  begun  to  form  galleries,  pinacothecas;  that  such  a  thing  was  unknown  oefore; 
that  no  real  Roman  should  value  a  statue  merely  as  a  work  of  Art,  but  that  it  was 
only  as  the  statues  of  their  ancestors  that  he  ought  to  value  them.  And  thus  that 
Roman  looks  at  them  as  nothing  else.  He  takes  them  back;  he  puts  the  best  of 
them,  not  in  the  center  of  a  room,  where  it  may  be  admired;  but  to  him  it  is  a 
piece  of  household  furniture,  and  he  puts  it  witli  all  its  fellows,  into  the  niches 
from  which  they  have  been  taken,  and  where  they  are,  perhaps,  in  a  very  bad  light. 
It  is  exceedingly  probable,  that,  if  the  statues  were  not  of  his  ancestors,  he  would, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  remain  in  the  beautiful  hall  prepai-ed  for  them ,  send  them 
into  his  garden,  into  his  villa,  to  stand  out  in  the  open  aor,  and  receive  all  the  rain  of 
heaven  upon  them.  The  mosaic  which  we  have  valued  so  much,  and  which  is  so  won- 
derful a  piece  of  work,  he  will  put  most  probably  into  the  parlor  of  his  house  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  by  every  slave  that  comes  in  and  goes  out.  And  now  he  lookn 
about  him  at  that  wonderful  collection  of  beautiful  Etruscan  vases  which  we  have 
got  together,  and  he  recognizes  them  at  once :  "Take  that  to  the  kitchen  :  that  is 
to  hold  oil :"  "Take  that  to  the  scullery  :  that  is  for  water  : "  "  Take  these  plates 
and  drinkiAg-cups  to  the  pantry :  I  shall  want  them  for  dinner."  And  those  smaller, 
those  beautfiul  vessels, 'which  yet  retain  as  they  do  the  very  scent  of  the  rich  odors 
which  were  kept  in  them  :  "  Take  them  to  the  dressing-rooms :  those  are  what  we 
want  on  our  toilet :  This  is  a  washing-basin  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  use. 
What  have  they  been  making  of  all  these  things,  to  put  them  under  glass,  and 
treat  them  as  wonderful  works  of  Art?"  And,  of  those  beautifvil  bronze  vessels, 
some  belong  again  to  the  kitchen,  others  belong  to  our  furnished  apartments  ;  but 
every  one  of  them  is  a  mere  household  piece  of  furniture.  And  then  he  looks  into 
the  beautiful  cabinet;  and  he  sends  those  exquisite  gems  into  his  rooms,  to  "be  worn 
by  his  family,  as  ordinary  rings.  And  your  gold  medals  and  silver  medals  and 
bronze  medals  he  quietly  puts  into  his  purse;  for,  to  him,  they  are  common  money. 
Now,  then,  here -we  have  made  a  collection  of  magnificent  productions  of  Art; 
and,  in  reality,  these  were  all  the  fruits  of  the  arts  of  production.     [Cheers.] 

Now,  what  are  we  to  say  to  this  ?  We  aa-e  to  say  that  there  was  a  period  in  Rome, 
and  there  were  similar  periods  in  other  countries  at  different  times,  when  there  was 
no  distinction  between  the  arts  of  production  and  the  arts  of  design;  but  those  very 
things,  which  to  us  now  are  objects  of  admiration  as  artistic  work,  were  then  merely 
things  made  and  fashioned  as  we  see  them  for  the 'ordinary  uses  to  which  we  adapt 
other  things  of  perhaps  similar  substances,  but  of  a  very  different  form.  For,  in  fact, 
if  you  had  these  vessels,  you  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  We  could  not 
cook  a  dinner  in  them.  We  certainly  could  not  adapt  tliem  to  our  common  wants. 
But  to  the  Romans  they  wave  the  very  objects  which  were  used  for  those  purposes; 
and  although  now,  in  reading  the  old  writers,  and  trying  to  make  out  the  dreadfully 
hard  names  by  which  all  these  different  pieces  of  pottery  ai'e  called,  yet,  learned 
and  classical  as  all  that  may  be,  ^\•hen  we  come  to  translate  these  high-sounding 
Greek  names  into  English,  we  get  very  modest  results, —  pipkms  and  basins -and 
ewers  and  flagons,  and  such  homely  names  as  these.     [Applause.] 

ESSENTIAL  ART  IS    INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

Now,  where  is  the  Art  there  ?  Is  it  that  these  were  designed,  do  you  think,  by  some 
man  of  great  reputation;  and  then  that  they  were  all  cai-efuUy  copied,  exactly  im- 
itated, from  his  design  ?  Oh  !  certainly  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  Art  that  is  in  these 
beautiful  things  is  a  part  of  themselves;  is  bestowed  upon  theiu  in  their  fabrication. 
Youmay  take  the  Etruscan  vase,  and  you  may  scratch  away  from  it,  if  you  please, 
every  line  which  had  been  traced  by  the  pencil^of  the  embellisher  upon  it;  and,  after 
that,  the  seal  of  beautiful  design,  grace,  and  the  elegance  of  true  Art  are  so  stamped 
upon  it,  that,  if  you  wish  to  remove  them,  you  must  smash  the  vase.  [Applause.] 
It  is  inherent  iu  it:  it  was  cri^itcnl  with  it. 

Then  what  I  fancy  is  desired  is,  that  we  should  bring  Art  back  to  that  same  state 
in  which  the  arts  of  design  are  so  interwoven  w  ifli  the  arts  of  production  that  the  one 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  otlier,  but  eveiythiiiK  which  is  ni;ide  is  by  a  eerUiin 
necessity  made  beautiful.    And  this  can  only  bo  when  we  ai'e  able  to  fill  the  minds 
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cf  oar  aitisaais -nith  true  iHind^les,  tmial  lieallr  these  have  pervaded  tlteir  SL^^ 
unta  the  true  teeiiiig  of  Art  is  at  ttieir  fingeis'-endsv  (Ximid  applause.]  You  win 
see,  I  think.  fttHU  the  esuupU  which  I  have  given  \xu,  what  is  tlM  principle  at  which 
lam  aiming;  whichi  wish  toestaUish.  It  is  this:  that  at  anv  period  in  which  there 
has  been  a  really  close  nnicai  between  the  arts  ot  prodnctiim'and  the  arts  of  design, 
this  has  resulted  tnun  the  union  in  csie  jieistu  of  the  artist  and  the  artisan. 

Such  now  i$  the  jarincijde  that  I  am  going  to  devek^;  and,  in  doing  so.  I  will  dis- 
tingwish  betweoi  arts  of  pmductiaix  belonging  to  two  dtstiitct  elates.  There  an? 
tiboee  in  which  necessarily  tl^ie  is  manipulation, — the  use  of  the  hand,  oi  of  such 
implements  as  the  hand  directly  employs:  and  there  are  those  in  which  mechanical 
ingenuity  is  employed  in  tiie  art  of  production.  It  is  clear  that  these  two  must  be 
treated  distinctly:  and  I  will  begin  with  the  fiis^  which  affolds  the  greatest  numbor 
of  ilfatstraticHis  and  exanq^es,  in  |Kt)ot  of  that  princ^^  which  I  have  laUl  down. 

HAIO)  WORE  IX  XETAI^ 

I  win  begin  first,  thai,  with  iUusbratians  ftom  metal  woik.  Now^,  the  poiod  in 
which  theie  was  lite  greatest  perfection  in  this  s<.~at  of  work,  as  is  univefsaUv  ac- 
knowledged, is  from  about  the  fourteenth  century, — 1300. 1  fliink,  to  1600.  or  at  least 
after  130(1  It  is  singular,  that,  in  that  p»iod,  five  at  least,  very  profaal^  mwv, — 
but  we  have  it  lecoided  of  five  of  tiie  most  distinguished  sculptors  whose  wtvksare 
now  the  most  hi^ily  prized,  that  they  were  ordinary  working  goldsmiths  and  silver- 
snaths.  This  is  given  us  in  th»r  lesqpective-biogiaplues.  BenvtmutD  Oellini,  Luca 
ddla  KobtMS,  Iior»izo  Ghiboti,  BroneUeschi,  and  fiaccio  Bandinelli,  an  of  whom 
were  goldsmiths  and  woikexs  at  first,  devek^wd  uK«t  exttacodinary  tafent  as  scu^ 
tors.  How  was  this  drate?  Can  we  conceive  a  poscn  who  is  merely  a  workman, 
woiking  upon  such  plate  as  is  put  b^oi«  him.  becoming  a  man  of  hi^  first-class 
chaxactarin  Art?  Thne  have  been  examjdes.  bat  they  are  rare.  But  h^re  wehave 
fin«  moi,  in  a  hmifeed  pmod,  becoming  most  oooinent:  Xow,  what  was  tiie  reastm 
ot  tiiat?  It  was  because  the  jewels,  the  silversmith,  -(vho  worked  with  his  hands, 
was  educated,  not  only  as  an  artist,  but  an  artist  of  the  highest  class:  andTasari  ob- 
serves, intiie  I^o^BandineUi,  that  in  those  times  no  man  was  i^^ted  a  good  gold- 
smith who  was  not  a  good  draughtsman,  and  who  could  not  work  as  weU  in  relieL 
We  have  a  piinc^le  then  estal^hed,  that  the  person  who  did  the  material  work  in 
the  finer  works  was  an  artist,  wlio  could  not  annr  draw,  but  modd.  and  did  the  same 
with  the  m^al  itisdf ;  for  tiiat  is  the  nature  of  that  class  of  wuk  of  which  I  have 
^lokKi. 

BKjrrKxno  cKU-rsi. 

Xow.  take  the  life  of  OdhnL  Here  was  a  man  who  originally  was  put  to  a  to- 
tal^ diSerent  employment.  His  &ttber  had  no  hi^ier  ambition  ccmceiiiing  him 
thanthat  be  should  becMue  a  great  pbyiH' upon  the  flute:  and  he  te-.tsed  him  during 
all  the  last  years  of  his  life  becaose  he'had  no  taste  for  this,  and  would  run  after 
gtddsmiths  and  others,  and  leam  the  different  Isanches  of  their  prafessaon.  He  led 
the  meet  wonderful  life.  He  was  to-day  at  Rome:  next  day  at  flmaice:  thai  he 
was  at  Naples:  thai  at  Vmice:  then  in  nuance:  then  back  again:  thathecould  have 
done  anv  work,  in  foct,  seems  incrediUe  to  any  ooie  who  reads  his  life.  And  he 
did  not  travd  by  train  or  any  public  ctmveyance  which  coaU  take  on  his  luggage. 
He  traveled  on  horseback,  each  time.  te«n  Rome  aU  the  way  to  Flaris.  He  had  no 
luggage;  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  whenever  became  and  started  his  dx^  he  b^an 
by  mafianghis  own  tools:  andhe  woiked  with  his  aihoUirs,  who  were  genotaUv  young 
moi  tfaatbecame  tfaemsdves  ouinent  in  the  parttfession.  in  a  little  open  shopi.  kxAing 
to  the  street;  tiioe  he  himself  hammered  and  carved  and  cast  and  shaped,  and  dM 
whatever  else  was  necessary  fw  the  wcurk.  He  w^  an  actual  woiking  goMsmith; 
and  the  beauty  ot  his  wwks  coiisisTs  in  this .  that  tdiey  have  the  imivess  of  g«iins  so 
marked  upon  tfaHDQ.  that  ti^y  never  could  have  been  designed  by  one  person  and 
executed  by  another,  lltae  is  as  much  art  in  the  finish  by  his  own  hand,  in  every 
eauad,  in  the  setting  of  every  st<»e,  as  there  is  in  the  entire  design:  nor  does  he 
ever  dieani  at  talking  of  himself  in  any  other  way:  and  vet  how  he  went  on 
tiKmx  step  to  st^p.  imtil  at  length  he  {sodnced  the  most  magnificent  w«ks,  <m  the 
laigest  so^,  in  marble  and  in  Ixtwre!  He  describes  how  he  constructed  his  own 
F^xseos.  He  wait  to  In^  his  own  wood,  and  saw  it  brought;  and  when  he  was 
casting  that  most  exquiisite  statue  of  Perseus,  which  is  sliU  one  <i  die  w<«ideis  of 
Art.  he  had  every  sort  of  misfortune.  His  fumace  Uew  tip.  the  mot  was  blown 
off,  and  the  rain  came  in  tonvnts  npcai  the  file  jjost  the  m<.«iient  that  th^  metal  was 
gMng  to  be  poured  in.  By  his  ingenuity,  his  extraotdinary  contrivances,  be  l>af- 
Sed.  it  might  appear,  the  whole  chain  of  .i^videnrs.  and  brought  out,  almost  with- 
out a  flaw,  that  most  pert ^Tjiggae^y^  -^^^w^vitj^  You  may  imagine  to  what  a 
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state  he  was  reduced,  when,  the  very  moment  that  the  metal  was  i-eady  for  pouring 
out,  the  explosion  took  place.  He  had  no  other  resource  but  to  run  to  his  kitchen, 
as  he  says,  and  totake  every  piece  of  copper,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  por- 
ringers and  different  sorts  of  kettles,  and  throw  them  into  the  fire,  and  from  these 
that  splendid  statue  came  forth.    There  was  genius.     [Loud  cheers.] 

As  a  curious  instance  6t  the  most  extrordinary  ingenuity,  he  tells  us  that  on  one 
occasion  a  surgeon  came  into  his  shop  to  perform  an  operation  on  the  hand  of  one 
of  his  pupils.  Upon  looking  at  his  insti-uments,  he  found  them,  as  they  were  in 
those  days,  so  exceedingly  rude  and  clumsy,  that  he  said,  "  If  you  will  only  wait 
half  an  hour,  I  will  make  you  a  better  instrument;"  and  he  went  into  his  workshop, 
and  took  a  piece  of  steel,  and  brought  out  a  most  beautifully  finished  knife,  with 
which  the  operation  was  successfully  performed.  Now  tliis  man,  at  the  time  you 
see  liim  thus  working  in  liis  shop  as  a  common  workman,  was  modeling  in  the  most 
exquisite  manner  in  wax:  spending  his  evenings  in  the  private  apartments  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  modeling  in  his  pi-esence,  and  assisting  him  with  a  hundred  little 
trifles  which  are  now  considered  treasm-es  of  Art.  And  so  wherever  he  was,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  he  acted  as  an  artist,  but  at  the  same  time  as  a  truly  labor- 
ing artisan.  It  was  the  same  with  others  intlie  same  profession.  He  was  not  the 
only  man,  by  any  means,  whose  genius  was  so  universal;  because  we  find  him  tell- 
ing us  repeatedly  that  the  moment  he  heard  of  some  goldsmith  (and  in  those  days  a 
goldsmith  was  really  an  artist,  as  I  have  already  said)  who  excelled  in  any  particu- 
lar branch  of  Art,  he  determined  to  excel  him.  Thus  it  was  that  he  grew  to  rival 
the  medals  of  one,  the  enamels  of  another,  the  peculiar  manner  of  putting  foil  to 
precious  stones  of  another;  and,  in  fact,  there  was  not  a  branch  of  art  which  he 
did  not  consider  it  his  duty  to  excel  in.  With  this  spu-it,  is  it  wonderful  that  men 
of  really  great  taste  should  have  been  produced;  men  who,  you  obseiTe,  looked 
upon  every  branch  of  productive  art  as  really  a  branch  of  the  higher  art  of  design; 
and  thus  in  their  own  persons  combined  that  art  with  the  power  of  the  tool;  were 
artists  as  weU  as  artisans  ? 

JEWELLEKS  AND  GOLDSMITHS  OP  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

There  is  another  celebrated  jeweler  of  that  time,  whom  he  mentions  frequently, 
of  the  name  of  Antonio  Foppo.  a  Milanese,  who  is  better  known  in  the  history  of 
Art  by  a  name  which  he  received  in  derision  in  Spain,  the  name  of  Oapodursa,  which 
means  a  beai-'s  face,  and  wliich  he  is  known  by,  commonlv.,in  works  of  Art. 
Cellini  describes  to  us  the  processes  by  which  he  produces  his  works;  and  they  are 
so  careful,  -and  require  such  accurate  knowledge  of  Ai-t,  that  his  knowledge  must 
have  been  very  superior  indeed  in  tiie  arts  of  design.  As  an  instance  of  what  wse 
the  latitude  and  tlie  extent  of  Art,  and  hove  really  a  jeweler  or  goldsmith  in  those 
days  was  not  above  work  which  in  our  days  no  one  would  dai-e  offer  to  a  person  of 
such  a  profession,  we  have  a  case  recorded  in  the  history  of  one  of  the  painters, 
Piei-ino  del  Vaga,  by  Vasari,  speaking  of  a  very  pai-ticular  friend  of  Pierino's,  a 
goldsmith.  When  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  building  his  palace,  he  gave  to 
this  man  a  commission  to  execute  the  metal  bluids  for  the  ground  floor  of  that  pal- 
ace (and  it  is  considered  a  great  pity  that  a  work  of  so  homely  a  nature  should  have 
perished,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  tliat  it  was  a  work  of  exquisite 
beauty).  So  that,  even  upon  what  would  he  considered  the  lowest  stage  of  com- 
mon production,  the  artist  did  not  feel  it  was  benea,th  him  to  design;  not  to  give  a 
design  to  others,  but  to  execute  it  himself.  We  have  in  the  cdlections,  particu- 
larly of  Italy,  in  the  palaces,  evident  proofs  of  the  great  extent  to  which  this  com- 
bination of  various  aits  must  have  been  carried,  in  works  exceedingly  compUcated, 
extremely  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  necessarily  requu-mg  a  great  deal  of 
abiUty  to  execute.  Those  are  the  rich  cabinets  in  which  may  be  found,  mixed  to- 
gethei-,  work  in  mai-ble,  and  in  ivory,  in  wood,  in  metails,  in  enanael,  and  in  paint- 
ing, all  combined  together  by  one  idea,  and  all  executed  by  one  hiuid,  but  of  the 
authors  of  which  it  seems  impossible  to  find  anv  good  trace.  They  probably  were 
produced  by  those  men  called  goldsmiths,  and  who,  as  I  said  befoi-e,  could  work  as 
well  upqn  any  of  those  substances,  and  thus  bring  them  harmoniously  to  form  one 
beautiful  whole.    [Cheei's.] 

AMAZING  PREVALENCE  OF  ART  WORK  IN  THE  ANTIQUE  WORLD. 

Now,  proceeding  from  what  is  most  precious  in  Art  to  what  is  more  homely,  let 
us  return  for  a  moment  to  a  subject  on  which  I  have  already  touched.  I  liave 
spoken  of  the  beauty  of  the  productions  of  antiquity  in  metal,  which  were  found 
in  the  excavation  paiiticularly  of  those  two  buried  museums,  as  we  may  call 
them,  of  antiquity,  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  The  collection  of  these  is  chiefly 
in  Naples.    Except  where  presents  have  been  made  to  other  countries,  they  have 
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been  jealously  kept  together.  Now,  these  different  objects  have  not  been  dug  out 
of  temples  or  out  of  {uJaces,  but  they  have  been  taken  out  of  every  sort  of  house,— 
houses  evidently  belonging  to  the  citizens, —  and  I  think  you  may  see  that  there  is 
not  one  in  that  collection  whidi  does  not  immediately  arrest  the  eye  both  by  the 
beauty  of  form  and  by  its  exquisite  fancy.  Many  of*  them  have  been  engraved  in 
the  pubUcation  called  "the  "  Ihbiseo  Borbonico."  the  Bourbon  Jluseimi,  the  Museum 
of  Naples;  and  I  think  very  justly  the  remark  is  made  by  the  editor  in  the  fifth 
volume,  that  the  whole  modern  civilized  world,  however  vast  it  may  be,  and  how- 
ever it  may  labor  in  so  many  arts  and  so  many  trades,  does  not  and  cannot  exhibit 
even  a  small  proportion  of  tiiat  elegance  and  ornament,  varied  in  a  thousand  ways, 
and  in  innumerable  most  fantastic  modes,  wliich  are  to  be  admired  in  the  remams 
at  furmtnre  found  m  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, —  t^vo  cities  which  occupied  so  in- 
significant a  place  in  the  ancient  world.  That  is  quite  true.  Now,  what  are  we  to 
infer  from  this  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  I  have  said,  on  examining  th^e  beauti- 
ful objects,  that  they  have  been  for  common  use.  There  are  scales,  steelyards, 
whicli  can  only  have  been  made  to  weigh  provisions:  the  chains  are  most  delicately 
wonted:  the  weight  is  frequently  a  head  witli  a  helmet,  most  beautifully  chiseled; 
and  so  genuine  and  true  axv  these,  so  really  intended  for  every-day  use,  that  one  of 
them  has  stamped  upon  it  yet  theauthentication  made  at  the'capitol  of  the  weights 
being  just.  This  was  a  steelyard  which  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  it  was  for  the  or- 
d^ary  purposes  of  the  hovise,  Thexe  are  other  large  rebels,  which  must  have 
served  for  culinary  pvirposes,  and  of  which  the  handles  and  the  rings  and  the  dif- 
ferent parts  are  finished  far  beyond  what  the  finest  bronzes  that  are  now  made  in 
Fans  can  equal.  What  are  we  to  conclude?  You  do  not  suppose  these  were 
the  designs  of  the  Flaxmans  and  the  Baileys  of  that  day.  Wlio  ever  heard  of  a 
great  artist  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  ?  And  how  can  you  imagine  that  every 
house  fumislied  iteelf  with  what  were » considered  exquisite  and  extraordinary 
specimens  of  Art  for  the  use  of  their  everv-day  Ufe?  And  then,  where  are  their 
common  utensils,  if  these  are  not  they  V  Ifthese  lamps  were  not  whattliey  burnt,  if 
these  candelabra  were  not  tlie  shafts  upon  wliich  they  were  hung,  if  these  vessels 
were  not  those  in  wliich  they  prepared  Oieir  viands,  where  are  those  ?  Were  they  car- 
ried away  in  the  flight  ?  But  tlie  most  precious  would  sorely  be  carried  away,  and  the 
commoner  be  left  beliind.  Xothingof  the  sort  One  may  seeliereeverytlungisto 
be  found:  and  everything  is  beautiful  in  shape,  and  generally  in  finish.  What  are 
we  to  conclude?  Why,  notiiing  less  than  that  the  braziers  who  made  these  things 
were  able  to  make  them.  They  came  from  tlie  hands  of  tlie  brass-founder:  they 
have  been  cluseled  in  the  workshop:  they  have  been  finished,  not  to  be  put  up  in 
cabinets,  but  in  order  to  be  knocked  about  by  servants.  -Then  here  we  have  a  state 
of  Art  in  which  the  producer,  the  man  who  makes,  who  manipulates,  who  handles, 
the  object  of  manufacture  which  he  produces,  was  able  to  do^  what  now  defies 
almoet  our  most  superior  workmen.     [Cheers.] 

ABTISIS  AXD  ABTISAXS  OF  STTREMBERG. 

Now  let  us  go  to  another  part  of  the  world,  and  come  to  a'  later  period,  Nurem- 
berg, diuring  uie  time  which  I  have  specified, —  between  1300  an!  the  middle  of 
1500. — was  a  center  of  Art.  and  esj>eciaUy  in  aU  metal  work.  There  is  an  observation 
of  Hoffman,  a  German  writer,  tiiat  Nuremberg  was  the  city  in  which  the  artist  and 
the  craftsman  walked  most  harmoniously  hand  in  hand:  but  I  think  he  does  not  go 
faj-  enough:  he  ought  to  have  said  that  it  was  a  city  in  which  the  artisan  and  the 
artist  were  tlie  most  perfectly  combined.  At  a  very  early  period,  that  is,  as  early 
as  1353,  there  was  produce«l  a  piece  of  work  such  as  is  at  this  day  the  admiration  of 
all  artists.  And  what  was  it  ?  It  -n-as  a  mere  well,  a  fountain  in  the  public  square; 
' '  the  beautiful  fountain."  ' '  the  beautiful  well,"  as  it  is  to  this  day  most  justly  called. 
Now,  this  was  made  entirely  by  the  designer,  by  the  artist  himself,  Hofer,  who 
nnit^  in  himself  these  two  qualities;  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  in  the  treatment 
of  tiie  metal  work,  and  in  the  beauty  of  the  reli^ous  images  which  surroimd  this 
fountain,  but  few  steps  have  been  made  in  Art  smce  that  time.  And  he.  as  I  ob- 
served, was  a  mere  workman:  he  did  his  own  work.  At  a  later  period, — at  what  is 
con^dered  the  third  period  of  Art.  in  Nuremberg, —  there  is  another  remarkable 
piece  of  metal  work;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  in  the  last  report  just  published  by 
the  department  of  Practical  Art.  Mr.  Smirke  has  introduced  a  letter  m  which  he 
begs  that  this  piece  of  workmanship,  which  he  calls  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
ductions in  metal,  may  be  copied  by  casts,  and  brought  to  England  as  a  specimen  of 
Art.  No\»-  that  lieautiful  pwHluction  was  of  as  early  a  period  as  1506:  it  was  made 
between  1506  and  1519.  and  it  is  the  shrine  of  St.  Sebala.  in  his  church  at  Nurem- 
berg: and  no  one  who  had  seen  that  exquisite  piece  of  work; — so  beautiful,  so 
elegant,  as  that  no  icomx-lasnu  had  dared  to  touch  it  (though  I  must  say  that 
Nuremberg  had  been  pres^ved  from  the  reproach  of  that  error).— but  them  it  is.  in 
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its  freshness  and  its  beauty,  as  it  came  from  the  artist's  hand;  in  the  center,  a  shrine 
of  silver,  in  which  is  the  body  of  the  saint,  and  around  it  what  may  be  called  a  cage 
or  grating  of  the  most  perfect  metal  work,  and  with  statues  of  most  exquisite  work- 
manship. Now  I  do  wish  this  to  be  brought  to  England, —  a  copy,  that  is,  of  it, —  not 
merely  because  it  will  show  what  was  done  in  ages  that  we  consider  hardly  emerg- 
ing from  barbarism;  not  only  what  beautiful  inspirations  reUgion  could  give  the 
artist;  but  because  it  wiU  show' to  those  who  are  trying  to  raise  the  character  of 
any  art  the  true  principle  ujjon  which  alone  it  can  ever  be  raised  to  what  it  was 
then.  They  will  see  the  artist  portrayed  upon  it,—  Peter  Vischer, —  they  will  see 
him  with  his  apron  on;  they  wiU  see  him  with  his  chisel  and  his  mallet  in  his  hand; 
they  will  see  that  he  aspires  to  nothing  more  than  to  be  a  handicraftsman,  a  work- 
man in  metal,  who  yet  could  conceive,  and  then  design,  this  most  magnificent  pro- 
duction of  man's  hand.    [Applause.] 

THE  BLACKSMITH  OP  ANTWERP. 

Another -example,  something  of  the  same  sort,  we  shaU  find  in  a  neighboring 
country.  There  is  at  Antwerp,  Ukewise,  a  beautiful  well  near  the  cathedral;  and  if 
you  ask  who  it  was  that  produced  tMs,  you  will  Iiear  that  it  was  one  who  sometimes 
had  been  known  as  a  painter,  and  at  others,  under  the  more  f  amUiar  appellation  of  the 
"  Blacksmith  of  Antwerp,"  as  a  blacksmith;  and  there  is  a  piece  of  iron  work  which 
I  fear  that  not  our  most  perfect  Works  could  turn  out, —  certainly  not,  nothing  that 
could  be  compared  with  it.  And  Quintin  Matsys  was  a  poor  school-boy,  who,  find- 
ing the  heavy  blacksmith's  work  too  much  for  him,  took, to  drawing  and  coloring 
little  iniages  of  saints,  to  be  given  out  in  processions,  and  thus  rose  to  be  a  painter 
and  an  artist,  finding  his  first  profession  too  heavy  for  his  strength.  But  this  iron 
work  is  a  work  of  Art;  it  is  not  a  work  merely  cast  in  the  Imnp,  and  then  put  to-  . 
gether;  but  it  is  a  work  that  required  genius,  that  required  great  artistic  skill :  it 
shows  that  the  artist  even  worked  in  iron;  that  a  man  who  belonged  to  the  very- 
lowest  branch  of  what  may  be  considered  the  Arts  —  laboring  in  metal  —  was  able, 
notwithstanding,  to  imagine  and  to  carry  out  the  most  beautiful  conceptions. 

.  THE  ENGLISH  ARTISAN   OF  TO-DAY  IGNORANT  OF  ART. 

Now,  coming  to  modern  times,  do  we  fllnd  anything  of  this  sort?  I  contenmt  7- 
self  with  referring  to  that  last  report  which  I  have  just  mentioned, —  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Practical  Art.  In  that  report  there  are  incorporated  letters  from  some  of 
om-  best  silver  and  gold  smiths  upon  the  character  of  the  artistic  proficiency  of  the 
workmen.  I  will  only  read  one,  for  all  in  reality  repeat  the  same  sentiment.  _  "At 
pi-esent  we  seldom  find  an  English  workman  who  understands  drawing.  Not  one 
of  our  English  workmen  has  a  knowledge  of  drawing; "  and  it  is  said  that,  without 
exception,  these  men  will  not  even  go  to  the  school.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
bring  them  to  the  School  of  Practical  Art,  that  they  may  learn  something  of  the 
principles  by  which  the  works  in  their  branch  of  productive  art  should  be  con- 
ducted. They  cannot  be  induced  to  go  and  obtain  that  information,  though  it  is 
nearljr,  or  entirely,  gratuitously  given !  So  httle  taste,  so  little  feeling  of  Art  is 
there  in  our  workmen  now!  Can  we  expect  they  will  produce  works  that  will  rival 
those  of  ancient  times?  For  there  is  this  broad,  immense  difference:  in  one,  the 
artist  was  the  workman;  now,  the  workman  has  only  a  degree  of  intelhgenoe  above 
the  machineiy' which  he  uses!  He  can  apply  those  means  which  are  put  into  his 
hand;  but  can  have  no  artistic  feeling  to  give  the  last  touch,  or  even  to  bring  things 
to  ordinary  perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  struck  with  the  difference, 
that  in  Fi-ance  there  is  much  more  taste,  much  more  knowledge,  much  more  intel- 
ligence, in  the  actual  artificer:  the  exhibition  showed,  that,  though  we  had  mag- 
nificent things  in  silver  work,  and  gorgeous  objects  in  metallic  productions,  beautiful 
and  splendid,  yet,  when  you  came  to  look  at  them  with  the  artist's  eye,  you  could 
not  help  observing  the  immense  difference  between  our  English  productions  and 
those  of  France;  though,  be  it  spoken  to  the  glory  of  our  English  goldsmiths,  they 
have  both  the  taste  and  the  generosity  and  mimificence  to  bring  over  and  to  employ 
the  very  first  foreign  artists;  and  it  was  thus  we  did  produce  some  objects  that  stood 
in  competition,  not  with  those  of  the  workman's  rivals,  but  with  those  of  his  own 
countrymen. 

SUCCESS  OF  A  MODERN  WORKMAN  PRACTICING  CELLINI'S  METHODS. 

In  Vecht  there  is  an  example  of  what  the  artists  in  old  times  were.  He  began  as 
a  cotton-spinner;  he  became  a  manufacturer  of  toys;  then  a  button-maker;  and 
then  he  began  to  work  with  the  chisel.  His  genius  developed  itself.  He  began  to 
retouch  and  repair  ancient  armor,  and  then  was  tempted,  seeing  that  these  were 
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things  sought  after  (it  appears  with  the  most  honest  intention),  to  imitate  them; 
and  he  found  that  they  were,bought  and  put  in  royal  and  imperial  cabinets  as  real 
work  of  what  is  called  cinquecento.  And  then  he  imitated  the  shields,  wdrking 
exactly  upon  Cellini's  principle,  that  everything,  however  small,  is  worked  out 
separately,  and  then  fastened  together;  that  nothing  is  cast,  but  that  everything, 
,  to  the  smallest  tip  of  the  least  finder,  is  hollow;  and  he  worked  on,  and  produced 
it  by  his  artistic  and  careful  manipulation.  He'began  toVoi-k  this  way,  and  he 
found  his  silver  work  also  became  considered  as  ancient,  and  was  aiiopted  into  col- 
lections of  valuable  antiquities.  He  then  learned  the  power  of  his  own  genius,  and 
he  soon  rose;  and,  when  the  late  revolution  in  France  took  place,  he  had  commis- 
sions for  works  to  the  amount  of  60,000Z.  And  this  was  all  his  own  work,  the  pro- 
duction of  his  own  hands.  However,  his  losses  were  in  common  with  many  others 
who  had  engaged  in  higher  branches  of  art,  and  he  has  been  since  in  this  country: 
but  certainly  those  specimens  of  his  work  which  we  had  in  the  exhibition  were  not 
only  most  beautiful,  but  most  exquisite;  and  majiy  persons  who  took  the  pains  to 
examine  in  detail  some  of  the  works  in  silver,  which  were  presented  by  one  French 
house  in  particular, —  the  Freres  Maurice, —  must  have  been  struck  by  the  high  artis- 
tic merit  of,  them  all.  And  they  all  are  worked  entirely  bit  by  bit  by,  the  artist ; 
and  it  was  impossible  they  could  be  executed  but  by  an  artist  who  could  model  as 
well  as  draw,  and  who  knew  how  to  treat  his  metal  perfectly,  so  as  to  give  all  the 
softness,  beauty,  and  delicacy  of  the  original  model.  ■  [Cheers.] 

THE  SC3TJLPT0R  OF  TO-DAY. 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  what  may  be  considered  a  higher  branch  of  Art,  and  that 
is  Sculpture.  We  shall  find  exactly  the  same  principle  throughout:  all  the  great- 
est artists  of  the  most  flourishing  period  were  men  who  did  their  own  work.  You 
are  probably  aware  —  many,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  —  at  the  present  day,  when  a  sculp- 
tor has  to  produce  a  statue,  he  first  of  all  makes  his  model  in  clay:  probably  a 
drawing  first,  then  a  small  model,  then  a  model  exactly  as  he  intends  the  statue  to 
be,  full-size;!  and  completely  finished;  from  this  the  cast  is  taken  in  plaster;  the 
block  of  marble  of  proper  size  is  put  beside  it,  and  a  frame  over  it  from  which  there 
hang  threads  with  weights:  these  form  the  points  from  which  the  workman  meas- 
ures, frohi  corresponding  lines,  first  to  the  models,  and  then  from  these  which 
are  over  the  cast  to  the  cast  itself;  and  by  means  of  the  merest  mechanical  process 
he  gradually  cuts  away  the  marble  to  the  shape  of  his  cast,  and  often  brings  it  so 
near  to  the  finished  work,  that  the  artist  himself  barely  spends  a  few  weeks  upon  it. 
This  was  so  much  the  case  with  a  very  eminent  sculptor,  that  it  is  well  known  he 
hardly  ever  had  occasion  to  touch  it. 

THE  SCULPTOR  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Now,  that  was  not  the  way  the  ancients  worked:  they  knew  perfectly  well  that 
there  was  more  feeling  in  the  few  touches  which  the  master-hand  gives,  even  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  work,  than  there  can  be  in  the  low  and  plo  Jding  process  of 
mechanical  labor;  and  we  find  that  those  who  were  really  exquisite  sculptors  in 
ancient  times  were  also  their  own  workmen.  Vasari  tells  us  of  Orcagna,  that  he 
made  at  Florence  seven  figures,  all  with  his  own  hand,  in  marble,  which  yet  exist. 
Now,  Orcagna  was  certainly  a  remarkable  person.  He  was  a  sculptor,  a  painter, 
and  an  artist:  and  so  justly  vain,  if  one  may  so  speak,  of  this  varied  character  of 
his  Art,  that,  upon  his  monuments  or  sculptures,  he  calls  himself  a  painter;  upon 
his  paintings,  he  always  calls  himself  a  sculptor.  His  paintings  are  to  be  fouiid  in 
the  cemetery  at  Pisa.  The  most  beautiful  and  splendid  of  Ilis  works  is  the  match- 
less altar  in  the  church  at  San  Michael,  in  Florence,  of  wWch,  I  pm.  glad  to  say, 
there  will  be  an  «xact  copy  in  the  future  Crystal  Palace.  This  artist,  now,  whose 
work  is  certainly  most  beautiful,  most  finished,  a«  far  as  we  can  gather  from  his 
life,'  actually  did  the  work  with  his  own  hands,  and  carved  the  whole  of  the  marble 
himself. 

BRUNELLESCHI  AND  DONATELLO. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  another  c?lebrated  artist  under  another  head; 
and  therefore  I  now  will  mention  one  who  became  very  celebrated,.and  from  whose 
life  it  is  evident  that  he  did  the  whole  of  the  carving  with  his  own  hands, —  and  that 
is  Brunelleschi.  He  lived  at  the  period  when  Art  was  becoming  truly  most  beau- 
tiful,—  the  period  which  just  preceded  the  appearance,  perhaps,  of  a  still  greater 
artist,  but  who,  iusome  respects,  departed  from  the  purest  prmciples  of  Art.  He 
was  the  contemporary  of  Donatello,  and  they -were  both  very  great  friends,  and 
worked  even  in  the  same  church.  An  anecdote  related  by  Vasari,  in  the  life  of 
DonateUo,  wiU  show  us  how  truly  Brunelleschi  was  not  merely  a  sculptor,  but  a 
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carver  who  performed  the  work  with  his  own  hand.  He  teUs  us  that  Donatellohad 
received  a  commission  to  carve  a  crucifix  (which  yet  exists  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Croce,  under  a  beautiful  painting  by  Taddeo  Gaddi),  and  that  he  produced  what  was 
consiaered  a  very  fine  work:  but  he  was  anxious  that  his  friend  Brunelleschi  should 
see  and  approve  of  it.  He  invited  him  therefore,  one  day,  to  inspect  it;  which 
shows   that  the  work   liad  been   coverid  up  and  concealed  during  the  execu- 


at  once,  that  it  is  a  figure,  not  pf  Christ,  but  of  a  peasant  or  a  rustic."  Dona- 
tello  was  indignant.  It  was  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  the  subject 
in  carving  that  had  been  produced;  and  he  used  an  expression  which  became 
a  proverb;  and  I  can  not  heljp  remarking  how  ma  y  expressions  of  artists  have 
turned  into  proverb?.  The  expression  in  Italian  means  this:  "Takea  piece  of  wood 
and  make'  another. "  Brunaieschi  did  not  reply.  He  went  home.  He  did  take 
a  piecB  ,of  wood.  He  said  nothing  to  DonateUo,  and-  he  carved  his  crucifix.  When 
it  was  quite  iinishsd,  he  met  DonateUo,  and  said,  "Will  you  come  and  sup  with me 
this  evening  ?"  (Now  I  narrate  this  anecdote  partly  because  it  shows  us  what  the 
great  artists  wero, — ■  that  they  were  hot  great  gentlemen  living  in  any  particular 
style.)  [Applause.]  "I  will  do  so  with  pleasure,"  sad  DonateUo.  "Then  coma 
along;"  and  Brunelleschi,  as  they  went  on,  stopped  at  the  market,  bought  eggs  and 
cheese  for  their  supper,  put  them  in  an  apron,  and  said  to  DonateUo,  "Now,  you 
carry  these  to-my  house  whilel  buy  something  else,  and  I'llfoUowyou."  DonateUo 
entered  the  room,  saw  thecrucifix,  letfallhis  apron,  and  smashed  the  eggs.  [Laugh- 
ter and  cheers.]  Brunelleschi  soon  followed,  and  foimd  DonateUo  with  his  hands 
'  sfafetched  out,  and  his  mou  h  open,  looking  at  this  wonderful  work.  "Come,"  said 
he  to  Donat.'Uo,  "where's  our  supper?" — "I  have  had  my  supper,"  said  he:  "you 
get  what  you  can  out  of  what  is  left."  And  th  ^n,  liie  a  true,  noble-hearted,  gfener- 
ous  artist,  he  took  his  friend  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "You  are  mad^  to  represent 
Christ;  I,  only  to  represent  peasants."  [Cheers.]  Now,  this  shows,  as  I  said  before, 
that  this  poor  artist  carried  on  his  own  work  with  his  own  hands,  shut  up  in  his 
own  house; "in  fact,  that,  as  Vasari  teUa  us,  he  never  EtUowed  any  one  to  see  it  untU 
it  was  quite  completed. 

MICHAEL  ANGIiLO. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  among  all  the  names  celebrated  in  Art,  there  is  not 
one  that  can  be  put  in  comparison  with  that  of  Michael  Angelo;  a  man,  who,  not 
merely  from  his  follower,  disciple,  and  intimate,  Vasari,  but  even  from  jealous 
and  envious  and  ill-tempered  Benvenuto  Cellini,  receives  constantly  the  epithet  of 
' '  the  divine."  No  man  certainly  ever  had  such  a  wonderful  soul  for  Art,  in  every 
department:  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  as  an  architect;  his  Moses  and  his  Christ,  as 
a  sculptor;  and  his  Last  Judgment,  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  as  a  painter, — 
are  three  monuments  which  would  have  made  the  eternal  fame,  not  of  three,  but 
of  a  hundred,  artists  in  each  department.  [Applause.]  Great,  noble,  generous,  and 
though  perhaps  somewhat  in  his  temper  not  amiable,  yet  sternly  honest  in  all  his 
dealings,  he  seems  to  have  been  the  great  center,  around  which  the  Art  of  his  period 
revolved.  There  was  no  one  so  great,  so  sublime  in  any  particular  branch  of  ft>  that 
did  not  look  up  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  consider  him  his  superior.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged that  Raff aelle  went  into  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  saw  Angelo's  wonderful  works, 
.  and  changed  entirely  his  style  upon  beholding  them;  and  it  is  particularly  acknowl- 
edged by  the  writers  of  that  time,  that  in  every  other  department^ civil  engineer- 
ing, etc. —  he  was  considered  equally  supreme.  Now,  you  would  suppose  that  this 
man,  upon  whom  commissions  poured  in  every  day  for  great  works,  would  have  em- 
ployed a  number  of  artisans  to  assist  him;  that  he  would  have  had  carefully  prepared 
models,  which  he  would  have  intrusted  to  skillful  artificers,  so  as  to  lighten  his 
labor.  But  no  such  thing.  There  is  every  evidence  we  can  desire,  that,  from-the 
beginning  to  the  end,  Michael  Angelo  performed  the  whole  of  his  own  work;  that 
he  began  with  the  piece  of  marble  as  it  came  from  the  quarry;  that,  it  not  alwaj's, 
pretty  generally,  he  did  not  even  condescend  to  make  a  design  beyond  a  smaU  wax 
model,  but  immediately  set  to  work  with  chisel  and  mallet  on  the  figure  which  he 
had  in  his  irnagihation,  and  which  he  knew  was  as  truly  lurking  in  the  inanimate 
block.  Vajari  shows  us,  in  fact,  from  his  unfinished  pieces,  in  what  way  he  must 
have  mapped  out  the  marble  and  done  the  work  himself;  and  that  is  why  we  have 
so  many  vast  pieces  by  him  unfinished;  either  the  stroke  did  not  come  out  as  he  de- 
sired, or  it  went  too  far  into  the  marble,  and  spoilt  his  labor.  But  so  it  is,  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  those  gigantic  pieces  which  he  finished,  if  not  all,  were  the 
productions  of  his  own  hand,  as  weU  as  of  his  intellect. 
When  about  seventy-five  years  of  age,  Vasari  teUs  us,  he  used  to  be  just  as  inde- 
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fatigable  with  liis  cliisel  and  hammer  as  when  he  was  a  stout  young  man.  He  had 
near  his  bedroom,  if  not  in  it  (for  he  lived  in  a  most  primitive  and  simple  manner), 
an  immense  block  of  marble,  and,  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  he  used  to  be 
hammering  at  that;  and,  when  asked  why  he  so  continuously  worked  at  this  branch 
of  his  various  arts,  he  used  to  reply  that  he  did  it  for  amusement,  to  pass  his  time, 
and  that  it  was  good  for  his  health  to  take  exercise  with  the  mallet.  He  undertook 
at  that  age,  out  of  an  enormous  block  of  marble,  to  bring  out  four  figures,  larger 
than  life,  representing  the  descent  from  the  cross;  and  he  had  nearly  worked  out 
the  figure  of  our- Lord,  when,  happening  to  meet  with  a  vein  that  was  hard  and 
troublesome,  he  one  day  broke  it  into  haft  a  dozen  pieces.  It  was  seen  in  this  state 
by  a  friend,  and  his  servant  begged  it  for  him.  It  was  put  together,  and  it  is  now 
to  be  seen  at  Florence.  But  Vasari  says  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  give  him 
occupation,  to  get  another  large  block  of  marble  and  put  it  near  his  bed,  that  so  he 
might  continue  at  his  work;  and  he  began  another  group  of  the  same  sort.  This 
was  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  And  Vasari  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  how 
he  worked':  he  says  he  was  remarkably  sober,  and  while  performing  his  greatest 
works,  such  as  the  paintings,  he  rarely  "took  more  than  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass 
of  wine  for  his  dinner.  This  sobriety,  he  says,  made  him  very  vigilant,  and  not  require 
much  sleep;  and  very  often  in  the  night  he  used  to  rise,  when  he  could  not  sleep, 
and  work  away  with  his  chisel,  having  made  for  himself  a  sort  of  helmet,  or  cap, 
out  of  pasteboard,  and  upon  the  middle  of  this,  in  the  top,  he  had  his  candle,  so  that 
the  shadow  of  hjs  body  never  could  be  thrown  upon  the  work. 

'  AN  ANECDOTE  TOLD  BY  VASARI.- 

Apropos  of  this,  Vasari  tells  us  an  anecdote  which  is_  interesting  as  showihg  the 
character  of  Michael  Angelo  and  of  his  time.  Vasari  observes  that  he  never  used 
wax  candles  for  this  purpose,  but  a  particular  sort  of  candles  made  of  goat's 
tallow,  which,  he  says,  are  particularly  excellent.  Wishing  to  make  him  a  present, 
he  (Vasari)  sent  to  Michael  Angelo  his  servant  one  day  with  four  bags  of  these 
particular  candles,  containing  forty  pomids  of  them.  The  servant  brought  them; 
and  Michael  Angelo,  who  never  accepted  a  present,  told  him  to  take  them  back 
again, —  he  would  not  receive  them.  The  servant  said,  "They  have  nearly 
broken  my  arm  in  bringing  them;  and -I  shall  not  carry  them  back."  "Then  do 
what  you  like  with  them,"  said  Michael  Angelo.  "  Then,"  replied  the  servant,  "  I 
observed,  as  I  came  to  your  house,  that  just  before  your  door  there  was  a  nice  bed 
of  just-hardened  mud:  I'll  go  and  stick  all  the  candles  in  this,  and  light  them  all, 
and  leave  them  there."  Michael  Angelo  said,  "  Ko,  I  can't  allow  you  to  make  such 
a;  confusion  as  there  would  be  about  my  door;  so  you  may  leave  them."  This  , 
shows  the  homely  and  friendly  way  in  which  the  artists  lived  among  themselves. 
[Cheers.] 

We  have  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  used  to  work  at 
his  marble,  from  a  contemporary  French  writer,  who  says  :  "  I  can  say  that  I  have 
seen  Michael  Angelo,  when  he  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  not  then  very 
robust,  make  the  fragments  of  marble  fly"about  at  such  a  rate,  that  he  cut  ofl:  more 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  than  three  strong  young  men  could  have  done  in  an  hour, — 
a  thing  almost  incredible  to  any  one  who  has  not  seen  it ;  and  he  used  to  work  with 
such  fury,  with  such  an  impetus,  that  it  was  feared  he  would  dash  the  "  whole 
marble  to  pieces,  making  at  each  stroke  chips,  of  three  or  four  fingers'  thick,  fly  off 
into  the  an-; "  and  that  with  a  material  in  which,  if  he  had  gone  only  a  hair's 
breadth  too  far,  he  would  totally  have  destroyed  the  work,  which  could  not  be  re- 
stored like  plaster  or  clay. 

ADAM  KRAFT,  THE  MASON  OP  NUREMBERG. 

Going  now  to  another  part  of  the  world  for  the  same  Art,  we  return  to  Nurem- 
berg,'and  find  a  most  magnificent  piece  of  sculpture  in  stone,  unrivaled  in  the  deli- 
cacy and  exquisite  beauty  of  the  work:  that  is  the  tabernacle  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Lawrence.  It  rises  from  the  ground,  and  goes  up,  not  merely  to  the  top  of  a  very 
high  church,  running  along  like  a' plant,  with  one  of  the  pillars  against  which  it  is 
built;  but,  as  if  the  church  was  not  high  enough  for  it,  creeping  far  beyond,  and 
making  the  most  graceful  termination,  which  has  nothing  similar  in  works  of  this 
sort.  So  beautiful  and  delicate  is  the  whole  work,  representing  all  the  mysteries  of 
our  Lord's  hfe  and  passion,  that,  for  a  long  time,  people  used  to  assert  that  it  was 
not  stone,  but  modeled  in  some  composition.  But  it  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  it  is  stone.  Now,  the  man  who  made  tliis  was  a  mason, —  a  common  working 
stone-mason, —  Adam  Kraft,  who  built  part  of  the  tower  of  the  church,  and  whose 
name  is  upon  it  as  the  mason  who  built  it ;  and  he,  until  1490,  when  he  was  fifty- 
three  years  of  age,  had  never  attempted  to  work  as  a  sculptor;   and  yet,  l)efore  he 
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died,  he  had  not  only  executed  many  beautiful  works,  and  among  them  a  carved 
staircase  in  the  tower,  but  this  exquisite  work,  which  is  without  a  parallel.  He 
has  represented  the  whole  of  it  as  supported  by  three  kneeling  figures,  himself  and 
his  two  apprentices,  who  executed  alone  the  whole  work. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  wherever  there  has  really  been  grand  or  noble  work  exe- 
cuted by  sculptors,  they  have  been  artificers  as  well  as  designers;  they  have  done  the 
work  with  their  own  hands,  as  well  as  imagine'd  it  in  their  own  fancies.     [Cheers.] 

THE  ETR0SCAN  POTTERS. 

Let  us  go  now  to  another  department  of  Art.  We  have  treated  of  metals  and  carved 
work  in  wood  and  stone.  Let  us  now  go  to  pottery.  I  have  already  observed  that 
those  beautiful  vases,  known  by  the  name  of  Etruscan,  were  really  made,  origi- 
nally, for  domestic  use;  that,  consequently,  they  were  made  by  the  potter,  and  not 
by  a  fine  artist  only.  This  has  been  fully  proved,  It  used  to  be  thought  at  one 
time  that  they  were  all  funereal,  or  of  symbolical  use,  being  found  almost  entirely 
in  tombs;  but  it  has  beep  proved  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  for  the  com- 
rnon  domestic  purposes  of  the  table  and  the  household;  that  some,  indeed,  were 
given  as  prizes  at  the  games,  filled  with  oil;  others  were  marriage  presents,  kept 
with  more  care  in  houses;  but  still  they  were  the  work  of  the  potter,  and  must 
have  been  produced  entirely  by  hand.  Pottery  was  so  much  considered  as  a  branch 
of  Art,  that  in  early  Home,  in  the  time  of  Numa,  there  was  a  College  of  Potters: 
they  were  ennobled  by  being  made  a  special  guild.  Any  one  who  went  through 
the  exhibition  must  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  elegance  of  forms  which 
prevailed  in  all  the  Indian  and  also  in  the  Turkish  pottery;  and  the  common  vessels, 
used  to  carry  water  on  the  head  by  the  peasantry  of  Italy  and  Spain,  have  the  same 
elegance  of  form  which  very  little  of  our  china,  or  of  our  finest  pottery,  can  exhibit: 
and  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  How  is  this,  that  in  many  countries  there 
should  be  such  beautiful  productions,  and  at  the  same  time  that  we  should  not  be 
able  to  give  the  same  beauty  of  form?  The  answer  to  this  is  given,  I  think,  very 
correctly  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  in  his  beautiful  work  on  the  late  exhibition.  He 
observes  that  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reason  of  this  beauty  in  the  old  ' 
pottery  and  in  that  of  the  East  is,  tliat  it  is  made  entirely  by  the  workman  himself." 
There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  Greek  and  Etruscan 
vases  have  been  generated  by  a  simple  process  of  formation,  and  by  the  refined  deli- 
cacy of  touch  acquired  by  the  potter  during  years  of  practice.  The  perfect  outline 
of 'some  of  the  commonest  objects  of  pottery  from  India.  Tunis,  Turkey,  and  the 
rest,  demonstrate  the  methods  by  which  contours  equal  in  grace  to  the  Etrurian 
and  those  of  Magna  Graecia  have  been  produced.  In  the  finer  work  of  pottery 
among  us,  a  distinct  person  is  employed  to  design  from  him  who  makes  the  object; 
the  one  makes  the  pattern,  and  a  mould  is  then  made  of  the  same  figure  as  is  given. 
But  in  the  ancient  and  oriental  objects,  the  beauty  of  form  is  attributed  to  the  art 
being  literally  in  the  potter's  fingers;  and  he  acquires  by  the  manipulation  a  fine- 
ness of  touch,  a  delicacy  of  eye,  which  enables  him  to  produce  beautiful  forms, 
which  no  one  in  the  abstract  could  imagine."  This  is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that 
in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  great  gallery  where  the  Etruscan  vases  ai-e  kept,  you 
will  find  two  —  and  if  you  search  the  Vatican  and  Bourbon  Museum,  and  all  the 
collections  in  Europe,  you  will  not  find  two — perfectly  alike;  there  is  a  difference  in 
them,  which  shows  they  were  not  produced  by  a  model,  but  simply  out  of  hand; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  this  working  in  clay  without  a  pattern  is 
to  be  traced  in  all  the  works  in  metal  and  in  glass  of  the  ancients;  because,  no 
doubt,  the  eye  of  the  man  who  worked  in  bronze  had  been  formed  by  his  familiar- 
ity with  the  beautiful  patterns  which  came  forth  every  day  from  the  hands  of  the 
workmen  in  clay.  I  find,  too,  it  is  mentioned  in  Pliny,  that  when  a  knight  named 
Octavius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  wished  to  have  a  vase  made,  it  cost  him  a  talent, 
or  upwards  of  501.,  to  have  the  model  made;  which  shows  that  the  clay  model  was 
to  be  moulded  before  the  marble  vase  was  sculptured. 

In  this  art,  then,  the  producer  is  the  designer,  the  artist  is  the  artisan,  and  hence 
comes  perfect  beauty. 

Next  to  this  must  be  mentioned  a  very  important  branch  of  Productive  Art,  in 
which  the  Art  of  Design  is  always  necessary  to  be  in  combination  with  the  actual 
manufacture;  and  that  is  xhina,  or  painting  on  pQttery.  The  Eti-uscan  vases  are 
often  simple,  sometimes  of  one  color,  sometimes  they  have  nothing  of  ornament;  at 
other  times  they  have  most  beautifully  executed,  though  sketchy,  scenes  of  ancient 
mythology,  or  very  frequently  from  the  "  Iliad."  These  are  done  in  a  way  which 
shpws  that  .there  must  have  been  hundreds  of  artists  who  could  do  that  work. 
Very  frequently  it  was  not  a  painter  who  did  them,  but  the  man  who  was  at  work 
on  the  pottery  throughout;  and,  althouRh  mere  sketches,  they  are  considered  as 
containing  the  elements  of  very  beautiful  drawing. 
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BERNARD  PALISSY. 

If  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Art  in  modern  times,  a  remarkable  instance  of  genius 
persevering  in  its  work  may  be  taken  from  the  history  of  Bernard  Palissy .  He  -vl^as  an 
artist,  but  as  a  painter  of  comparatively  humble  pretensions ;  for  he  tells  us  he  used  to 
paint  figures,  images,  and  so  on :  but  in  this  he  was  an  artist,  to  a  certain  extent.  He 
tells  us  himself,  in  the  biography  he  has  written ,  that  in  1544,  when  there  seemed  not 
to  have  been  anything  approaching  to  ornamental  pottery  in  France,  he  happened  to 
see  an  Italian  cup ,  which  struck  him  as  being  very  -beautiful ;  and  he  thought  to  him- 
self, ' '  Why  could  not  this  be  produced  in  France  ?  "  He  set  to  work.  He  was  a  poor 
man,  hardly  educated;  but  he  had  a  great  turn  for  chemistry,  and  was  particularly 
desirous  of  finding  out  a  manner  of  enameling  pottery;  and  especially  a  white  enamel , 
which  he  at  length  contrived  to  make.  He  took  his  work  to  be  baked  in  glass-houses, 
and  found  it  completely  fail;  then  he  set  to  work  in  his  own  house,  and  buUt  a  fur- 
nace for  the  purpose.  He  put  his  ingredients  into  the  furnace-  they  would  not  set 
nor  harden.  He  had  spent  all  his  money,  and  he  gradually  pawned  all  his  clothes, 
and  bm-nt  every  article  of  furniture,  to  keep  up  the  futnace,  and  pulled  up  the  fruit 
trees  in  his  garden,  and  then  the  very  floor  of  the  house,  to  keep  up  the  fire.  Still 
the  work  was  all  spoiled.  When  he  went  out,  the  people  charged  him  with  being 
a  coiner;  he  was  ridiculed  as  mad;  and  e^ery  sort  of  ahnoyance  came  on  him. 
He  persevered  yet;  and,  having  found  that  his  furnace  wojild  hot  act,,he  pulled  it 
down,  and  with  his  own  hands  bringing  the  lime  and  bricks,  he  built  another  fur- 
nace, and  then  sat  for  six  days  and  nights  watching  the  fire.  Then  he  got  a  little 
money  by  having  a  commission  to  make  a  survey,  and  came  back  to  his  work,  and 
tried  again.  The  mortar  ke  used,  however,  happened  to  have  some  deficiency  in  it; 
and,  just  as  the  pottery  was  going  to  set,  he  heard  a  crack,  and  the  pebbles  in  the 
mortar  began  to  fly,  and  broke  his  enamel.  He  set  to  work  again,  and  put  his  ma- 
terials again  in  the  fire;  and  this  time  there  was  a  tremendous  explosion:  the  ashes 
burst  in,  and  the  whole  of  his  work  was  covered  with  black,  so  firmly  set  into  the 
enamel  that  it  aU  had  to  be  thrown  away  except  a  few  pieces,  by  which  he  made 
a  trifle.  For  sixteen  years  he  persevered  in  this  way,  and  then  was  crowned  with 
success,  and  produced  the  finest  specimens  of  colored  and  beautiful  pottery,  such 
as  are  to  this  day  sought  by  the  curious;  and  he  received  a  situation  in  the  king's 
household,  and  ended  his  days  in  comfort  and  respectability,     [Cheers.] 

I  could  mention  the  beautiful  earthenware  of  the  sixteenth  century,  known 
by  the  name  of  "  Raphael'^  ware,"  because  it  is  supposed  that  Raphael  himself  did  not 
disdain  to  make  designs  for  common  pottery, —  pottery  not  to  be  used  merely  by 
the  rich,  but  to  be  found  in  the  common  cottages,  and  houses  of  ordinary  classes ; 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  being  in  the  apothecaries'  shops  of  Padua  and  Ve- 
rona. There  we  have  Jhe  employment  of  high  Art  in  th^  decoration  of  a  common 
and  ordinary  object;  for  the  pottery  itself  has  no  pai-ticular  pretensions  to  elegance 
of  make;  but  yet  one  of  these  plates,  thick,  heavy,  clumsy,  and  coarse  as  they  are,  is 
worth  a  service  of  modem  production  as  a  work  of  Art. 

Another  department  is  statuary  in  pottery,  which  presents  some  very  interesting 
features  in  the  history  of  Art.  Its  very  origin  is  exceedingly  interesting.  Pliny 
gives  it  to  us  as  the  invention  of  a  certain  potter,  of  very  ancient  date,  whose  daugh- 
ter, when  parting  with  a  youth  to  whom  she  was  engaged,  did  what  I  dare  say 
some  of  you  have  done,—  made  hirh  stand  before  the  lamp,  so  as  to  throw  his  shadow 
on  the  wall,  and  so  sketched  his  head  and  face;  and  the  father,  wishing  to  preserve 
this  sketch,  took  some  of  his  clay,  and  filled  up  the  outline,  and  made  a  bass-relief 
of  the  countenance.  That  piece  of  pottery,  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  Art,  and  carried  away  the  monuments  of  Greece,  was  pre- 
served in  the  temple  of  the  Nymphs,  at  Corinth,  as  a  treasure  of  Art, —  as  the  first 
germ  from  which  had  been  developed  some  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of 
that  kind.  [Cheers.]  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  kings  of  the  race  of  Tarquin,  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  had  arrived  at  such  perfection  in  fliis  Art  that  they  used  to  make 
chariots,  horses,  and  other  representations  of  clay,  so  well  baked  that  they  could 
be  placed  in  the  open  air,  and  stood  for  many  centuries  without  injury;  and,  in  fact, 
we  find  them  now  among  Etruscan  monuments.  The  Romans  must  also  have 
learned  well  how  to  paint  them;  because  we  find  it  stated  that  there  was  an  artist, 
whom  Varro  particularly  mentions,  who  imitated  fruit  in  pottery  so  perfectly  as  to 
deceive  any  one,  and  make  one  think  it  was  real. 

LTJCA  DELLA  EOBBIA. 

But  the  most  interesting  example  of  this  application  of  high  Art  to  such  products 
is  what  we  find  in  the  life  of  an  eminent  artist,  and  at  the  same  time  a  potter,  Luca 
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della  Robbia.  He  was  put,  when  quit§  a  boy,  apprentice  to  a  jeweler.  He  very 
soon  began  to  make  things  in  bronze:  he  gave  up  mere  small  modeling,  and  began 
upon  marble,  and  succeeded  very  well.  He  worked  the  whole  of  the  day  at  his 
chiseling,  and  sat  up  all  the  night  drawing.  He  was  poor;  he  was  hungry  and  cold; 
and  the  only  means  he  had  of  warming  himself  at  night  was  to  put  his  feet  in  a 
basket  of  shavings,  while  he  sat  there  drawing,  and  would  not  be  driven  from  it. 
Now,  there  was  an  education  for  him,— beginning  first  with  small  work,  and  exer- 
cising his  patience  and  skill  in  that  way.  [Cheers.J  Sigismund  Malatesta,  the  great 
patron  of  Art  at  Rimini,  was  then  building  a  splendid  church,  and  he  sent  to  Flor- 
ence to  find  workmen  to  do  the  carving;  and  Luca  della  Robbia  was  engaged  for 
this  purpose.  He  had  at  that  time  been  a  silversmith's, apprentice,  had  executed 
works  in  marble  and  bronze,  and  was  set  to  undertake  that  noble  work  at  Rimini; 
and  how  old  was  he  when  Sigismund  engaged  him  ?  He  was  fifteen  !  And  what 
pains  and  study  must  have  been  gone  through  in  that  time  by  the  poor  boy  to  make 
himself  really  an  artist !  He  succeeded  admirably  at  Rimini,  and  cameJback  and 
received  a  commission  to  work  v^ith  Donatello,  to  make  a  screen  for  an  organ,  and 
a  bronze  door.  'After  all  this,  he  suddenly  discovered  a  totally  new  branch  of  Ait, — 
modeling  in  pottery.  He  first  contiived  to  manufacture  his  own  clay;  he  then  dis- 
covered a  mode  of  glazing  it  to  such  a  perfection  that  centuries  of  weather  do  not 
in  the  least  affect  it.  He  then  contrived  to  color  it  in  the  most  beautiful  manner; 
and  all  Florence,  and  every  part  of  Italy,  maybe  said  to  be  filled  with  works  of  Art 
equal  to  anything  produced  in  marble,  and  valued  as  high.  He  went  on  inrproving 
his  art;  he  began,  then,  tesselatefi  pavements,  and  outsides  of  churches,  which  are 
most  beautiful;  and  then,  taking  to  himself,  not  a  number  of  workmen  to  mould 
under  him,  but  two  near  relatives  of  his,  who  were  also  artists  and  sculptors  in  mar- 
ble, and  who  had  left  marble  to  come  to  work  in  clay,  this^family  carried  on  the  same 
work  to  the  third  generation,  when  the  secret  of  the  art  expired  with  the  family. 
But  in  those  three  generations,  till  Pope  Leo  gave  the  commission  of  making  the 
pavement  of  the  Loggie  Raffaelle,  this  family  made  an  infinite  number  of  original 
works  of  Art.  executed  by  hand,  colored  and  baked  by  themselves.  Now,  there  is 
a  whole  family  of  artists,  in  whom  the  productive  and  artistic  skiU  were  united. 
In  our  estimation  we  should  say  what  a  descent  that  was  for  a  sculptor  in  bronze 
and  mai-ble  to  come  to  a  mere  potter  !  But  I  will  read  to  you  Vasari's  sentiments 
on  that  subject,  who,  as  the  great  biographer  of  artists,  and  who  lived  among  artists, 
and  was  himself  an  artist,  may  ba  allowed  -to  have  a  right  sentiment  upon  it.  He 
says,  "  Luke  therefore,  passing  from  one  sort  of  work  to  another,  from  marble  to 
bronze,  and  fr'om  bronze  to  clay,  did  so,  not  from  any  idleness,  nor  from  being,  like 
many  others,  capricious,  unstable,  and  discontented  with  his  Art,  but  because  he  felt 
himself  drawn  to  new  pursuits,  and  to  an  Art  requiring  less  labor  and  time,  and 
rendering  him  more  gain:  hence  the  world  and.the  Ai-ts  of  I^ign  became  enriched 
with  an  Art,  new,  useful,  and  most  beautiful;  and  he,  with  glory  and  praise,  im- 
mortal and  unfailing." 

We  are  told  by  Pliny  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  practice  was  intro- 
duced of  painting  the  walls  of  houses.  Temples  were  undoubtedly  painted  before; 
because  he  tells  Us,  that,  when  the  temple  of  Ceres' was  falling  into  ruins,  the  paint- 
ings of  Demophilus  were  cut.  away  from  the  walls  (as  is  sometimes  now  done  with 
frescoes),  and  put  into  frames  in  order  to  preserve  them.  On  one  occasion,  by  the 
way,  the  city  of  Rhodes  was  saved,  when  Demetrius  besieged  it,  because  he  feared 
a  beautiful  painting  would  be  destroyed  that  was  on  the  wall  of  one  of  the  build- 
ings. This  painting,  of  walls  corresponded  to  our  paper-hangings.  W^hat  we 
do  by  putting  on  stained  or  colored  paper,  they  did  with  the  brush  and  the  skill 
of  the  artist.  The  walls  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  are  covered  with  most 
beautiful  paintings,  not  merely  ornamental  patterns  and  arabesques;  but  there 
is  such  a  mixture  of  the  mere  ornament,  and  of  figures  perfectly  designed  and  col- 
ored, as  to  show  that  there  was  no  distinction  made  then  between  the  painter  of  a 
fresco  and  the  house  decorator:  the  artist  was  himself  the  performer  of  the  work, 
and  so  beautiful  is  it,  that  we  have  hardly  anything  in  modern  times  superior  to 
what  is  commonly  found  on  the  walls  of  the  private  houses  of  cities,  which  were  in 
a  province  remote  from  the  capital,  and  which  had  no  particular  recommendation, 
that  we  know  of,  as  seats  of  Art. 

RAFFAELLE  DECORATED  WALLS  AND  MADE  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  LOOM. 

We  have  an  instance,  also,  in  'modern  times.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
productions  of  modern  Art  is  the  painting  of  that  gallery  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
where  we  see  that  Raffaelle  undertakes  to  do  what  now  one  would  never  think  of 
committing  to  the  hands  of  any  one  higher  than  a  common  house-decorator.  No 
nobleman,  nor  even  a  monarch,  would  think  of  asking  the  first  artist  of  the  kingdom 
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to  design  the  ornament  of  a  gallery,  scroll-work  and  grotesques,  or  mechanical  or- 
nament, which  now  would  be  done  by  a  common  process  or  a  common  hand.  But 
in  a  former  age  there  was  no  distinction  made  betweea  what  we  now  consider 
the  higher  and  the  lower  sorts  of  Art;  but  the  whole  of  Art  was  regarded  as  one 
thing:  the  greatest  of  artists  considered  it  was  his  place  to  make  even  the  smallest 
work  —  which  might  be  insignificant  in  itself  —  great  and  noble,  and  to  stamp  the 
highest  impress  of  Art  on  the  commonest  and  most  ordinary  commissions  that  were 
given  to  him.     [Cheers.] 

I  will  now  speak  of  a  department  of  Art  which  will  interest  you,  perhaps,  more 
than  others, —  Art  applied  to  textfle  fabrics.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
what  Art  can  do  in  this  department,  and  what  it  can  do  for  those  through  which  I 
have  passed;  because  the  others  are  in  their  nature  more  lasting;  th6y  are  to  con- 
tinue for  a  time;  they  are  worth,  therefore,  the  attention  and  care  of  artists  of  the 
very  highest  class.  The  fashions  of  textile  fabrics  are  perishable  and  fragile,—  they 
are  capricious  and  changeable;  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  time,  the 
leisure,  and  the  same  degree  of  labor,  expended  on  them  as  is  necessary  to  produce 
a  great  work  of  Art.  I  have  read  with  considerable  pleasm-e,  and  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  important  suggestions  in  a  pamphlet  or  lecture  on  this  subject,  deliv- 
,  ered  in  this  city  by  Mr.  Potter.  [Cheers.]  He  is  quite  correct  in  his  estimate  of  the 
somewhat  exaggerated  ideas  which  may  exist  of  the  power  of  Art  in  connection 
with  that  which  is  not  durable,  and  which  in  -reality  has  its  value,  necessarily,  for 
only  a  brief  period.  I  agree,  therefore,  with  him  on  that  subject:  but  at  the  same 
time  I  accept  as  very  important  his  concession,  that,  even  with  regard  to  that  de- 
gree of  Art  which  is  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  substance  on  which  it  is  to  be 
displayed,  we  do  not  do  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  that  we  fall  short  of  our  neigh- 
bors, the  French;  or  at  least,  that,  while  in  that  which  is  of  secondary  character 
we  have  put  forth  such  perseverance  and  study  as  to  have  attained  an  equality  with 
them,  there  is  a  point  in  that  which  is  more  delicate  and  perfect  which  we  have  not 
reached.  [Cheers.]  This  is  an  inrportant  concession.  It  appears  there  is  some 
reason  why,  in  France,  they  can  produce,  even  in  printed  fabrics,  a  superior  and 
more  delicate  artistic  effect  than  can  as  yet  be  given  here:  and  I  shall  have  to  speak 
of  the  reason  of  this,  which  accords  completely  with  what  I  have  said,  because  in 
these  woi'ks,  which  are  not  made  absolutely  by  handicraft,  but  with  the  assistance 
of  mechanical  skill,  there  must  be  a  distinction  between  the  designer  and  the  mere 
workman, —  a  man  who  keeps  the  machine  in  motion,  and  puts  the  work  through 
it;  although,  no  doubt,  it  is  necessary  for  the  designer  also  to  have  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  process  by  which  his  design  is  to  be  brought  out  in  actual 
manufacture.    I  only  wish  to  observe  how  the  principle  comes  down  here. 

THE  RAFPAELLB  CABTOONS. 

You  know  the  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court,  the  most  perfect  and  finished  work 
of  Art  of  Raffaelle.  You  would, suppose  these  would  be  a  labor  of  years:  for  they 
are  all  by  his  own  hand,  perhaps  hardly  aided  by  a  disciple;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  perfect  than  the  outline  and  artistic  distribution  of  the  parts  of  the  painting. 
What  were  these  cartoons?  Simply  drawings  for  the  loom>  EaffaeUe  did  not  ' 
think  it  below  him  to  draw  patterns  which  were  to  be  sent  to  Holland  or  Belgium, 
and  there  to  be  executed  in  the  loom  by  weavers  of  a  carpet.  This  shows  how  the 
very  highest  ideal  Art  may  bend  without  degradation  to  assist  practical  Art  with  all 
its  DOwers  and  resources;  and  where  the  union  of  the  two  in  the  same  person  can 
not' be  got,  then  we  have  to  think  of  the  means  by  which  the  harmonious  combina- 
tion of  both  may  be  brought  to  produce  one  effect.  [Cheers.]  While  upon  this 
subject,  I  am  tempted  to  quote  some  beautiful  lines  upon  the  subject  from  one  of 
our  oldest  but  wisest  poets;  one  who  calls  himself,  upon  his  tomb,  "  the  servant  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  councilor  of  King  James,  .and  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney,"—  Lord  Brooke.  Speaking  as  if  it  was  considered  in  those  days  that  the  im- 
pulses of  industry  must  be  entirely  regulated  by  the  ruling  power,  he  prescribes  the 
dutyoi  that  in  regard  to  the  production  of  manufactures: — 

To  whicli  end,  power  must  nurseries  erect, 
And  those  trades  cherish  whicli  use  many  hands; 
Yet  such  as  more  by  pains  than  skill  effect, 
And  so  by  spirits  more  than  vigor  stand : 
Whereby  each  creature  may  itself  sustain, 
And  who  excel,  add  honor  to  their  gain. 

Another  remark  I  will  read,  which  comes  in  the  same  passage,  because  it  seems 
as,  written  in  that  age,  prophetic  of  what  may  be  considered  the  characteristic  com- 
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mercial  policy  of  tliis  day,— that  policy  wliich  particularly  owes,  if  not  its  origin, 
certainly  its  greatest  impulse,  to  this  city  of  Manchester.     [Cheers.]    He  said:  — 

Now,  though  wise  kings  do  by  advantage  play 

With  other  states,  by  setting  tax  on  toys, 

Which,  if  needs  do  permit,  they  justly  may, 

As  punishment  for  that  vice  which  destroys. 

To  real  thmgs  yet  must  they  careful  be. 

Here  and  abroad,  to  keep  them  custom  free; 

Providing  clothes  and  food  no  burdtn  bear, 

Then,  equally  distributing  of  trade. 

So  as  no  one  rule  what  we  eat  or  wear. 

Or  any  town  the  gulf  of  all  be  made ; 

For,  though  from  few  wealth  soon  be  had  and  known. 

And  still  the  rich  kept  servile  by  their  own. 

Yet  no  one  city  rich,  or  exchequer  full. 

Gives  states  such  credit,  strength  or  reputation. 

As  that  far-seeing,  long-breathed  wisdom  will. 

Which,  by  the  well  disposing  of  creation. 

Breathes  universal  wealth,  gires  all  content, 

^Is,  both  the  mine  and  scale  of  government. 

[This  quotation  was  much  applauded.] 

HOW  CAN  EDUCATION  REMEDY  THE  EVIDENT  LACK  OF  AET  IN  THE  ENGLAND  OF 

TO-DAY? 

Now,  gentlemen  (continued  the  Cardinal),  I  wish  to  come  to  some  general  results. 
We  have  seen,  that  so  far,  in  every  instance  we  have  examined,  wherever  there  has 
been  real  beauty  and  perfection  of  work,  it  has  been  in  consequence  of  the  practical 
Art,  and  of  the  fine  Art,  which  ought  to  work  together,  being  most  closely  combined, 
and,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  done,  in  the  same  individual,  or  else  in  the  most  perfectly 
harmonious  co-operation.  Now,  we  must  watch  very  carefully  whether  the  plans 
which  are  being  proposed  for  artistic  education — to  be  applied  to  production — wiU- 
tend  to  combine  these  two  characters  better,  or  further  to  separate  them.  I  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that,  if  Art  has  always  flourished  in  its  perfection  when  the  two  have 
been  combined;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  acknowledged,  that,  at  present.  Art  is 
not  applied  to  manufactures  as  it  might  be,  and  if  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  clearly 
visible  fact  that  our  artisans  and  workmen  are  not  artists,  —  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
conclude  that  this  separation  of  the  two  characters  is  the  cause  of  our  inferiority,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  education  which  we  ax-e  to  prepare  for  those  who  are  to  carry  pro- 
ductive Art  to  its  perfection  must  be  one  which  will  combine,  closer  than  is  now 
done,  these  two  departments  of  what  I  consider  one  and  the  same  thing.  Now,  is  it 
or  can  it  be  so  by  the  education  we  are  now  giving  ?  I  observed  that  what  I  have  said 
till  now  has  been  acknowledged  long  before  by  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in 
matters  of  Art, — that  is.  Dr.  Waagen,  the  director  of  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Berlin. 
He  was  examined,  in  1835,  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
improvement  of  Arts  and  manufactures,  and  he  said  that  "  in  former  times  artists 
were  more  workmen,  and  the  workmen  were  more  artists,  as  in  the  time  of  EaflEaeUe; 
and  it  is  very  desirable  to  restore  this  happy  connection."  I  was  glad  to  find  this 
corroboration  of  what  I  intended  to  say.  He  says  again,  "We  have,  then,  to  en- 
deavor a  connection  'between  these  two,  the  productive  and  beautiful  Art."  Now, 
I  ask  what  class  of  Art  was  it  which  was  in  combination  with  productive  Art,  to 
make  it  the  parent  of  such  a  beautiful  offspring  in  every  department  ?  It  was  not 
low  Art;  it  was  not  the  mere  knowing  how-to  sketch  an  object  from  nature;  it  was 
not  merely  line^ir  drawing;  it  was  not  merely  elementary  Art:  but  it  was  high  Art, 
and  the  highest  Art.  In  every  one  of  these  cases  the  state  of  society  was  such  — 
from  what  causes  I  do  not  undertake  here  to  say  —  that  it  did  permit  the  highest 
artists  devoting  themselves  to  what  now  they  contemn  and  would  despise;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  such  honor  given  to  the  product  of  industry,  that, 
when  it  really  had  the  stamp  of  beauty  upon  it,  it  rose  of  itself  to  the  department 
of  high  Art. 

PORTRAITURE  AS   PRACTICED  BY   GREAT  ARTISTS. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  consider  the  danger  to  be  guarded  against  by  another 
example.  When  you  go  into  a  picture  gallery  now,  and  you  see  the  portrait  of  a 
man,  why  do  you  care  the  least  who  that  man  was?  You  see  the  splendid  efifect; 
the  countenance,  which  perhaps  has  not  a  beautiful  feature  in  it,  but  which,  by  the 
noble  expression,  by  the  beautiful  tone  of  color,  by  the  majestic  character  thrown 
around  the  head,  by  the  harmony  between  the  parts,  even  by  the  accessories,  is 
made  so  glorious  that  you  can  gaze  upon  it  for  hours.  It  may  be  a  Doge,  it  may 
be  a  merchant,  a  soldier,  or  a  prince;  you  care  not:  you  see  there,  not  the  portrait, 
but  you  see  the  painting  by  Titian,  or  by  Rembrandt",  or  Vandyke;  and  the  artistic 
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merit  so  completely  swallows  up  all  the  idea  of  personality  of  him  who  is  repre- 
iSented,  that,  unless  it  happens  to  be  some  one  particularly  known,  you  never  take 
the  trouble  of  inquiring  whom  the  painter  represents.  And  why  so  ?  Because  then 
portrait-painting  had  not  become  a  distinct  department  of  Art.  There  was  no  such 
thing  then  as  a  person  who  called  himself  a  portrait-painter,  who  thought  he  could 
produce  a  noble  likeness  of  a  man  by  merely  giving  a  facsimile  of  his  features;  but 
portraits  were  paintings  by  men  who  could  have  painted  an  historical  painting  of 
the  highest  character,  and  to  whom  it  would  have  been  thought  not  unbecoming  to 
commit  the  greatest  artistic  works  imaginable.  But  in  modern  times  the  portrait- 
painter  is  an  entirely  different  person,  and  the  pictures  produced  by  that  class  of 
artists  are  unfortunately  of  but  little  value  except  to  those  who  have  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  the  portrait.  You  know,  too,  that  every  one  of  those  portraits, 
which  cover  such  a  vast  extent  of  the  wall  of  the  Exhibition,  will  be  transferred  to 
the  place  of  honor  over  the  chimney-piece  in  the  house  of'  the  owner;  and,  when 
his  son  grows  up,  it  will  be  put  on  one  side,  that  a  portrait  of  the  inheritor  may 
take  its  place:  and  in  the  next  generation  it  will -be  transferred  to  some  other  more 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  house,  until  at  last  it  will  find  a  motp  ignominious 
position  than  Caesar's  dust,  stopping  up  a  hole  to  keep  out  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  From  what  does  this  come?  Simply  from  the  attempt  to  divide  Art  into 
parts, —  to  say  that  there  shall  be  a  class  of  naen  who  can  do  a  poi-ti-ait,  but  who  can 
not  do  an  historical  or  other  great  painting.  And  you  find  a  difference  when  some 
of  the  gi-eat  artists  of  the  present  day  —  for  there  are  some  truly  great  artists  in 
England  —  do  put  their  hands  to  what  is  considered  another  department  of  Art, 
and  paint  the  portrait  of  a  friend,  or  of  anyone  else:  it  becomes  in  itself  a  fine 
creation  of  Art,  and  it  will  not  perish  when  the  person  is  forgotten;  but  it  will  be 
known  by  the  name  of  theperson  who  painted  it,  and  not  by  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  sat  for  it.  In  this  way,  too,  high  Art,  when  applied  to  a  lower  branch, 
raises  its  character.  This  is  what  ought  to  be  the  fundamental  basis  of  artistic  ed- 
ucation. If  we  really  mean  to  make  more  than  improved  designers  or  draughts- 
men for  mechanical  work,  we  must  have  gi-eat  artists  who  are  not  afraid  to  work 
mechanically  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  great  artists;  we  must  have  the  feeling 
that  Art  commits  no  unworthy  condescension  in  giving  immediate  assistance  to  the 
processes  of  production. 

FORMERLY  ART  ENNOBLED  THE  ARTIST  AND  HIS  WORKS. 

The  famous  artists  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking  were,  as  we  have  seen,  men  who 
worked  at  their  business,  and  yet  were  not  considered  as  working  men;  they  were 
considered  as  artists,  and  treated  as  such.  And  it  is  that,  I  am  afraid,  which  makes 
the,  great  difference  between  our  time  and  theirs.  Art,  unfortunately,  is  riot  now 
considered  so  noble  as  to  give  rank  and  station,  as  it  did  in  those  days.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  great  artists,  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  what  are  considered 
works  of  high  Art,  do  not  receive  patronage  and  countenance,  and  even  high  honor; 
but  we  find  that  in  those  days  such  distinctions  were  bestowed  on  the  artists  them- 
selves in  productive  toU. 

HOW  POPES  AND  KINGS  ONCE  WELCOMED  ARTISTS. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  part  of  the  history  of  Art  more  interesting  and  beautif  u 
than  those  portions  of  CeUini's  memoirs  which  show  us  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
treated :  he  used  to  go,  when  he  pleased ,  to  the  Pope  to  take  him  drawings  and  models ; 
he  speaks  of  going  in  without  even  waiting  to  be  announced,— going  in  the  evening, 
after  laboring  all  day  in  his  work  shop,  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  was  treated  in  the 
same  manner  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  by  the  King,  Francis  the  First: 
when  he  was  working  for  him,  the  king  used  to  go  at  any  hour  and  visit  him;  and 
Celhfli  gives  rather  a  characteristic  anecdote,  proving  how  very  farriihar  such  visits 
were.  One  day,  while  at  work,  and,  as  usual,  rather  in  ill  temper,  an  apprentice 
Or  servant  did  something  which  displeased  Cellini,  and  he  roughly  took  the  youth 
by  the  shoulders,  and  pushed  him  across  the  room.  The  apprentice  fell  against  the 
door,  which  was  just  then  opened  by  the  king,  and  he  fell  fairly  into  the  king's 
arms.  Such  was  the  familiar  way  in  which  kings  and  great  personages  used  to 
visit  Cellini,  and  find  him  in  his  apron  among  his  workmen.  [Cheers.]  But  I 
beUeve,  nlyself ,  that  it  is  not  patronage  which  Art  wants  in  modern  times.  Pat- 
ronage it  has;  you,  gentlemen,  here,  many  of  you,  I  know,  would  not  scruple  to  go 
far  beyond  the  mere  calculation  of  interest,  were  it  in  your  power  to  raise,  by  your 
patronage,  any  one  who  gave  evidence  of  genius,  and  reward  him  as  he  deserved. 
It  is  not  patronage,  but  honor,  that  Art  wants.     [Cheers.] 
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WHY  FRENCH  ART  WORK  SURPASSES  THAT  OF  THE  ENGLISH. 

Now,  speaking  of  the  department  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  there  is  a  passage 
worth  quoting  from  Mr.  Ward's  book,  "  The  World  and  its  Workshop,"  on  the  dif- 
ference between  English  and  French  designers  in  the  textile  fabrics.  "  France  has 
studiously  cultivated  the  Art  of  design,  and  advanced  its  professors  to  the  rank  of 
gentlemen;  in  England,  on  the  contrary,  with  some  exception,  it  has  been  degraded 
to  a  mechanical  employment,  and  remunerated  at  weekly  wages.  France  has,  in 
consequence,  a  species  of  industry  to  which  we  have  no  claim, — the  production  of 
design  for  exportation."  Now,  having  drawn  these  general  conclusions,  we  must 
come  to  some  practical  applications.  The  first,  that  we  mustavoid  making  too  great 
a  separation  between  that  chai-acter  of  Art  which  it  is  proposed,  now,  to  impart  to 
our  products  and  the  higher  departments  of  Arts.  I  have  observed  that  the  separa- 
tion of  Ai't  into  two  departments,  high  and  low,  seems  to  be  dangerous,  and  it  will, 
perhaps,  prove  fatal.  You  may  educate  a  great  number  of  good  designers,  persons 
who  wiU  make  tolerable  drawings,  and  with  rapidity;  but  the  influence  upon  these 
which  are  considered  the  lower  stages  of  art  must  come,  not  from  below,  but  from 
above;  it  is  only -Art  in  its  highest  department  that  gives  the  true  feeling  of  propor- 
tion, the  right  sense  of  harmony,  whether  in  color  or  in  design,  that  gives  also  that 
sense  and  feeling  of  the  adaptation  and  propriety  of  things  to  their  purpose,  which 
i^  indispensable.  Any  one  must  be  surprised  at  seeing  the  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  the  styles  of  different  countries  and  times,  in  our  works  of  Art,  from  the 
want  of  a  re^ar  artistic  education.  I  therefore  think  that  the  first  thing  which 
must  be  done  is  to  try  an  education  which  will  not  give  merely  a  great  degree  of  ele- 
mentary, artistic  power,  but  that,  while  we  give  what  may  be  called  the  rudiments 
of  Art  to  every  one,  if  possible,  so  as  to  give  them  all  the  oppoi-tunity  of  develop- 
ing a  higher  taste  and  power,  if  they  possess  it,  we  must  not,  in  looking  beyond  that, 
satisfy  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  we  can  educate  a  great  number  of  artisans  to  a 
middling  degree  of  artistic  feeling,  in  the  hope  that  thereby  we  may  influence  the 
character  of  oar  manufactures;  but  we  must  endeavor  to  combine  the  two,  to  bring 
down  the  high  Art  to  mingle  with  the  lower,  in  the  feeling  that  it  is  the  common 
interest  and  duty  of  artists  to  improve  the  productive  arts,  and  to  ca.rry  into  actual 
work — not  merely  into  design  —  the  powers  which  they  possess.    [Cheers.  J 

IN  FRANCE,  ARTISTS  DO  NOT  HESITATE  TO'  DESIGN  FOR  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Skene,  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
to  the  same  effect.  He  and  Mr.  Pottei-,  and  every  other  writer  I  have  seen,  agree 
that  we  are  not  equal  with  the  Fi'ench  in  the  raore  deUcate  operations  of  Art  applied 
to  manufactures,  and  especially  in  textile  fabrics;  and  he  gives  this  reason:  "  The 
system  of  France  is  very  different  from^hat  of  this  country,  because  in  France  ar- 
tists of  the  first  eminence  employ  their  time  —  and  make  it  a  most  profitable  part  of 
their  employment  —  in  pattern  drawing,  and  they  are  paid  very  high  prices  by  liie 
manufacturers. "  This,  then,  accounts  for  everything,  because  it  is  the  union  of  high 
Art  in  design  with  manufacture  that  makes  the  Fi-ench  superior.  The  evidence  of 
M.  Coquerel,  who  is  hiniself  an  eminent  architect  and  designer,  shows  that  a  distin- 
guished artist,  who  became  president  of  the  French  Academy  of  Arts  at  Rome,  and 
one  of  the  first  of  his  day,  was  employed  at  Sevres,  in  the  china  manufacture;  and 
he  states,  also,  that  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  French  ai-tists  of  the  first  rank,  educated 
at  Rome,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  many  were  scattered  through  France  as- 
sisting in  the  different  manufactures, —  finding  the  market  for  the  highest  class  of 
artistic  work  so  limited,  and  so  full,  these  men,  instead  of  sinking  into  despair,  or 
committing  suicide,  as  has  been  seen  in  similar  cases,  turned  their  high  talent  to  the 
assistance  and  improvement  of  manufactures:  and  they  ai-e  not  thought  to  have  dis- 
honored themselves  by  doing  this;  or  is  it  considered  their  superior  education  was 
thrown  away  upon  them  in  qualifying  them  for  the  posts  they  now  occupy.  Why 
should  it  not  be  so  here  ?  Let  any  one  go  into  the  exhibition  of  paintings  in  London, 
and  look  around  the  walls;  he  will,  perhaps,  find  only  asmall  i»umber  of  artists  who 
can,  with  any  hope  of  advancing  themselves  in  the  path  to  eminence,  continue  in 
what  they  may  consider  the  highest  department  of  Art;  and  I  cannot  but  think 
there  are  many  in  disti-ess,  persons  who  might  be  making  an  honorable  livelihood, 
if  they  would  apply  their  talents  to  what  they  would  wrongly  consider,  perhaps,  a 
degrading  employment,  but  which  is  most  honorable,— the  improvement  of  Art  in 
its  productive  department.     [Cheers.] 

HOW   TO   FAMILIARIZE  A  PEOPLE  WITH   ART. 

The  second  step,  which  seems  to  me  of  the  greatest  iaiportance,  is,  to  familiarize 
the  people  with  Art.  This  I  know  is  a  very  ti-ite  topic,  and  one  which  can  hardly 
be  Qon^idered  to  require  from  us  much  attention.     I  kjiow  it  is  proposed  to  m^ke 
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museums  in  every  part,  aoad  I  think  that  excellent.  But  we  must  observe  how  it  is 
that  that  familiarity  with  Art  has  been  obtained  by  other  people;  it  has  been,  not  so 
much  by  having  places  to  which  people  were  to  go  to  see  Art,  but  by  rendering  it 
familiar  everywhere  to  their  eyes.  The  ancient  Greeks,  proceeding  from  other  con- 
siderations, which  we,  as  Christians,  could  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  have  considered, 
such  as  the  public  spectacles,  and  feasts,  and  ceremonies  of  Greece,  filled  their  whole 
country  with  works  of  Art.  Any  one  that  will  read  the  works  of  Pausanias,  or  the 
first  book  alone,  wiU  see  how  impossible  it  was  for  an  Athenian  to  go  ten  yards  in 
any  direction  in  the  city  without  seeing  some  beautiful  work  of  Art.  On  every  side 
there  were  monuments,  and  statues,  and  temples,  of  the  most  beautiful  workman- 
ship and  design;  and  the  people  became  impregnated  with  the  sense  of  artistic 
beauty;  and  therefore  whoever,  even  a  mechanic,  put  his  hand  to  any  work,  worked 
under  the  influence  of  that  feeling.  [Cheers.]  In  a  later  period,  in  Rome,  there  was 
the  same  plan  of  filling  the  pubUc  buildings,  the  streets,  and  squares  of  the  city, 
with  sculptured  monuments,  and  with  paintings,  hun§  up  so  that  the  people  could 
gaze  on  them;  and  Pliny  gives  us  a  long  Ust  of  paintings  put  up  by  dififerent  em- 
perors: and,  by  way  of  showing  what  was  thought  by  the  Eomans  of  our  northern 
ajibestors,  he  says,  that  among  those  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  Forum  there  was 
one  of  a  shepherd;  and  when  a  German  anabassador  came  to  Rome,  he  was  asked 
at  what  price  would  he  value  that  picture  ? —  which  shows  that  it  was  considered  by 
the  Romans  to  be  worth  ahi^h  price,  quite  beyond  a  German's  estunate:  he,  having 
so  little  idea  of  Art  that  he  did  not  consider  that  question  appUcable  to  any  possible 
artistic  merit,  said,  "  Why,  I  would  not  have  the  man,  if  he  were  alive  and  breath- 
ing, if  you  would  give  him  to  me," —  he  considering  it  was  the  value  of  the  man,  as 
a  servant,  and  not  of  the  picture,  that  he  was  to  regard.  In  a  later  age,  at  Florence, 
Vasari  tells  us  how  he  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  other  artists,  used  to  meet  together, 
and  then  go  from  church  to  church  to  see  the  beautiful-  works  of  Art  in  eaohj  and 
then  to  discuss  and  criticise  them.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  Church,  no  doubt, 
which  gave  to  public  admiration  the  specimens  of  fine  Art,  and  kept  th^m  before  the 
minds  of  all,  and,  in  fact,  made  the  people  be  artists.  The  fconsequence  of  this  was, 
that,  as  Cellini  tells  us,  when  his  statue  of  Pei'sefls,  after  having  been  finished,  was 
put  into  a  public  place,  and  when  he  uncovered  it  for  the  first  time,  "  It  so  pleased 
God,  that,  as  soon  as  ever  my  work  was  beheld  by  the  populace,  they  set  up  so  loud 
a  shout  of  applause,  that  I  began  to  be  comforted  for  the  mortifications  I  had  under-* 
gone;  and  there  were  sonnets  in  my  praise  every  day  fastened  up  on  the  gate,  and 
the  very  day  I  finished  my  work  twenty  more  sonnets  were  set  up,  with  the  greatest 

g raises  of  the  work,  and  Latin  and  Greek  poems  were  published  on  the  occasion." 
0  well  had  the  Italian  public  learned  how  to  appreciate  a  noble  work  of  Art ! 
Now,  I  look  forward  with  no  small  expectation  to  what  will  be  done  by  the  new 
exhibition  which  is  preparing  (this  refers  to  the  Manchester  exhibition),  because  I 
know  that  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  collect  casts  and  copies  of  whatever  is 
most  beautiful  in  every  department  of  Art,  beginning  with  the  most  remote  period, 
down  to  the  present  time;  and  if  it  be  reaUy  open  to  the  public,  and  if,  especially, 
it  be  open  for  some  portion,  at  least,  of  that  day  on  which  alone  the  artisan  can  en- 
joy it  [great  cheering],  then  I  am  s-ure  it  will  do  more  towards, raising  the  feeling  of 
the  people  for  Art,  and  consequently  towards  introducing  an  improved  practice, 
than  any  set  of  lessons  or  any  teaching  could  do.  A  very  strong  remark  is  made 
by  Dr.  Waagen,  before  that  committee:  when  asked  if  they  shut  up  the  museum  at 
Berlin  as  they  do  in  England,  at  certain  times,  to  enable  artists  to  copy,  he  says, 
"  By  ho  means,  because  I  believe  Art  is  far  more  promoted  by  the  people  seeing  it 
than  it  is  by  any  number  of  artists  making  copies." 

LACK  OF  ART  CULTURE  IN  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

But  it  appears  to  me  there  has  been  a.  deficiency  in  the  general  education  among 
us  in  the  matter  of  artistic  culture.  I  cannot  but  be  struck  with  this  when  I  see 
that  among  all  the  colleges  and  schools  belonging  to  this  country,  so  respectable  and 
richly  endowed,  there  is-not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  has  made  any 
coUeotion  or  museum  that  might  train  the  youn^  men  who  are  educated  there  in  a 
familiarity  with  Art.  I  do  not  think  any  college  in  either  of  our  Universities,  Eton, 
or  any  of  the  schools,  keeps  before  the  eyes  of  its  young  men  examples  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  of  other  arts  of  design,  which  might  accustom  them  dming  their 
early  years  to  admire  and  appreciate  Art,  and  thus  to  contribute  afterwards  their 
influence  to  elevate  its  character. 

CATHOLIC  COLLEGES  GIVE  ATTENTION  TO  ART  CULTURE. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  observe  with  sincere  pleasure  that  this  is  not  the 
case  with  our  Catholic  colleges;  that,,  poor  and  unendowed  as  they  are,  there  is  not 
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one  ot  them  which  has  not  striven,  at  the  same  time  while  it  has  provided  itself 
with  a  library,  far  beyond  the  proportion  of  its  means,  if  compared  with  what  others 
have  done,  to  provide  also  some  works, of  Art,  and  keep  them  constantly  before  the 
students.  [Cheers.]  At  Stonyhurst  there  are  many  beautiful  things,  carving,  lapi- 
dary, silver  work,  and  jewellery,  especially  for  church  purposes.  Ushaw,  or  St. 
Cuthberfs  Cbllege,  near  Durham,  is  another  instance:  the  walls  there  are  covered 
with  paintings,  many  of  excellent  masters,  and  engravings  of  great  beauty;  there  is 
a  museum  filled  with  specimens  of  Art;  the  sacristy  of  the  chapel  is  growing  with 
proofs  of  the  encouragement  given  there  to  modern  artists,  as  well  as  with  carefuUy- 
coUected  specimens  of  ancient  Art. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  revert  also  to  the  days  which  I  spent  in  St.  Mary's  College,  at 
Oscott.  There,  through  the  munificence  of  a  depaited  nobleman,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  refined  taste  of  the  greatest  ai-tist  of  this  day,  because  a  practical 
disciple  of  all  the  arts, —  Mr.  Pugin  [cheers], —  there  was  collected  a  museum  which 
would  have  been  worthy  of  a  larger  establishment;  beautiful  specimens  of  carving, 
of  enameling,  and  metal  work  of  every  sort,  so  valuable  that  persons  were  sent  from 
the  department  of  practical  art  on  purpose  to  make  moulds  and  copies  of  the  speci- 
mens: and  almost  all  the  cloisters  were  covered  with  paintings,  some  by  very  re- 
spectable artists,  and  others  good  copies.  The  students  were  thus  brought  up  in 
familiax'ity  with  choice  objects  of  Art,  which  has  had  an  influence  upon  their  lives 
since,  and  induced  them  to  patronize  and  encourage  Art.  That  coUeotion,  more- 
over, was,  in  the  most  liberal  way,  thrown  open  to  every  one  who  chose  to  come 
and  visit  us;  we  never  saw  any  feeUng  of  nan'ow  partisanship,  or  exclusiveness  of 
religious  distinction;  the  house  used  to  be  visited  every  day  by  parties  of  peofde 
from  the  neighborhood;  and  nothing  gave  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  the  young 
men  who  used  to  come  there,  and  who  were  permitted  to  walk  freely  through  the 
•house.  There  was,  at  no  great  distance,  a  very  considerable  establishment  for  edu- 
cation, richly  endowed,  and  having  everything  that  could  encourage  the  study  of 
literature;  but  it  did  not  possess,  as  it  appeared,  a  single  object  of  artistic  interest 
within  its  walls:  and  often  did  the  students  of  that  establishment  come  up  to  St. 
Mary's  and  roam  freely  through  it,  and  receive  every  courtesy.  And  that  was  at  a 
time  when  Oscott  was  considered  almost  the  centre  of  a  strong  proselytizing  ten- 
dency, and  I  know  that  personally  I  was  much  more  engaged  in  controversy  then 
than  I  am  at  the  present  moment;  and  it  was  pleasing,  therefore,  to  see  that  there 
was  no  feeling  on  the  subject  which  could  make  it  be  apprehended  as  unpleasant 
for  those  young  men  to  come  to  us.  Bodies  of  those  young  men  used  to  come  to  St. 
Mary's,  with  letters  from  their  principal,  couched  in  the  most  courteous  terms,  ask- 
ing, as  a  favor,  that  his  students  might  be  allowed  to  attend  the  establishment, 
which  could  have  very  little  other  merit  to  many  than  as  it  was  tilled  with  works 
of  Art;  and  on  one  occasion  he  informed  me  that,  when  any  of  the  students  of  his 
house  were  particularly  well-conducted,  and  had  especially  distinguished  them- 
selves, the  best  reward  he  could  give  them  was  t6  send  them  with  a  letter  to  us,  to 
come  and  see  Oscott  College.  Now,  it  will  give  you^all  pleasure  to  know  tliat  this 
generous,  liberal,  and  gentlemanly-minded  individual,  the  head  of  that  neighboring 
college,  was  —  the  Rev.  Prince  Lee.     [Immense  cheering  and  laughter.] 

CONTKACTING  THE  SPHEEE  OF  AEl?  TO  BE  GUARDED  AGAINST. 

One  thing  more,  I  wUl  observe,  is  important;  and  that, — that  we  must  not  nar- 
row the  sphere  of  Art.  There  is  a  tendency  to  do  so  in  this  practical  scheme  of 
education.  I  observed  in  the  late  report,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  programme 
of  the  departmeiit  of  practical  art,  that  there  are  prizes  proposed  for  artistic  designs 
in  three  different  departments, —  for  printed  garments,  fabrics  for  carpets,  and  for 
■  paper-hangings.  Now,  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  four  drawing-s  to  be  sent  in  to 
compete  for  the  prize  in  all  three  instances  is  this,  "  the  designs  to  be  flat,  not  imi- 
tative, but  conventional,  without  relief,  shadow,  or  perspective."  Now,  that  is  the 
medifEval  principle,  and  cannot  apply  to  other  styles  of  Ai't;  and  you  are  narrow- 
ing the  sphere  of  Art,  if  you  dictate,  as  a  necessar'y  rule  of  all  designs  in  those  three 
departments  of  productive  art,  that  there  shall  not  be  relief  or  perspective  in  the 
painting;  that  the  flowers  must  all  be  of  one  color,  and  that  there  must  be  no 
shadow,  and  no  attempt  to  copy  nature,  but  that  the  forms  must  be  all  "  conven- 
tional," that  is,  such  as  a  rose  spread  out  into  four  parts,  with  a  point  between 
them,  and  the  lily  changed  into  a  fleur-de-lis,  and  no  natural  forms  to  be  truly  imi- 
tated. Now,  it  is  folly  to  think  of  competing  with  Fi-ench  art  if  our  artisans  are  to 
be  educated  on  that  principle,  because  the  beauty  of  design,  where  nature  is  copied, — 
where  the  flower  glows  in  its  own  colors, —  will  carry  the  taste  of  the  public,  and  I 
think  rightly,  in  preference  to  a  series  of  flat  and  unshaped  designs.  I  think  it  is  a 
wrong  principle;  and  why  'i  Ai'tists  will  tell  you  that  the  cai-pet  isVothing  more 
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than  a  background  for  the  furniture;  that  the  hanging  of  a  wall,  paper  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  nothing  but  a  background  for  the  fvu-niture:  and  therefore  that  these 
must  be  quiet  and  of  a  lower  tint,  with  nothing  brilliant,  and  no  attempt  at  the 
representation  of  natural  objects.  Now,  I  deny  this  principle;  they  are  not  back- 
ground. The  papering  of  the  wall  is  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  painting  on  the 
wall;  and  I  do  not  see  why,  if  you  only  avoid  whatever  may  offend  the  eye, —  such 
as  false  pei-spective,—  there  should  not  be  all  the  beauty  and  glow  of  natural  objects 
given  to  the  pictured  papering  of  the  wall.  If  we  are  to  collect  museums,  to  put 
before  our  young  artists  specimens^from  the  paintings  of  Pompeii,  and  then  to  tell 
them  that  these  wall  paintings  are  done  on  a  false  principle,  because  they  are  good 
representations  of  natural  objects,  and  not  merely  conventional  drawings,  how  are 
we  consistent?  And,  if  you  tell  a  young  man  who  designs  patterns  for  carpets  that 
there  must  be  nothing  there  which  would  not  be,  naturally,  in  such  a  position, — 
that  there  must  be  no  sky  or  flowers  there, —  then  you  go  to  make  it  a  mere 
pavement  and  nothing  better.  I  should  say  that  the  real  carpet  should  take  the 
place  of  the  ancient  mosaic.  " 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  MOSAIC  FLOORS  AND  PLAIN  PAVEMENTS. 

The  ancients  thought  it  not  amiss  to  represent  whole  scenes  on  their  pave- 
ment, with  sky  and  rivers,  men  and  horses;  and  Pliny  teUs  us  there  were  many 
celebrated  men  for  this  sort  of.  work  in  Greece:  but  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
was  Sosias:  and  he  says,  among  his  other  works  at  Pergamus  there  was  a  remark- 
able one  which  was  called  "The  Unswept  House."  It  was  a  representa,tion 
which  certainly  does  not  give  us  a  very  good  idea  of  cleanliness  of  domestic 
habits, —  of  a  floor  on  which  all  sorts  of  refuse  had  been  left  to  lie  about,  frag- 
ments of  meat,  and  the  sh^s  of  crawfish,  and  everything  which  untidy  people 
might  leave  after  their  meals.  Such  were  the  notions  the  ancients  had  of  designs. 
I  should,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  fear  that  if  we  began  to  deal  with  Art  upon  a  too 
confined  basis,  and  on  principles  which  belong  only  to  one  period  of  the  history  of 
Art,  and  if  we  now  insist  on  their  being  made  the  sole  basis  of  artistic  education, 
we  shall  produce  cramped  and  narrow-minded  artists,  and  never  enable  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  great  classical  patterns  to  improve  their  taste.    [Cheers.] 

«  THERE  IS  NO  IREEPRESSIBLE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  NATURE  AND  ART. 

In  concluding,  I  think  among  the  greatest  errors  that  language  has  imposed  upon 
us,  there  is  none  more  remarkable  than  the  sort  of  antagonism  which  is  established 
in  common  language  as  between  Nature  and  Art.  We  speak  of  Art  as  being,  in  a 
certain  manner,  the  rival  of  nature,  and  opposed  to  it;  we  contrast  them, — we 
speak  of  the  superiority  of  nature,  and  depreciate  Art  as  compared  with  it.  On 
'  the  other  hand,  what  is  Art  but  the  effort  that  is  made  by  human  skill  to  seize  upon 
the  transitory  features  of  nature,  to  give  them  the  stamp  of  perpetuity?  If  we 
study  nature,  we  see  that  in  her  general  laws  she  is  unchangeable;  the  year  goes  on 
in  its  course,  and  day  after  day  pass  magnificently  through  the  same  revolutions. 
But  there  is  not  one  single  moment  in  which  either  nature,  or  anything  that  belongs 
to  her,  is  stationary.  The  earth,  the  planets,  and  the  sun  and  moon,  are  not  for  any 
instant  in  exactly  the  same  relation  mutually  as  they  were  in  another  instant.  The 
face  of  nature  is  constantly  changing;  and  what  is  it  that  preserves  that  for  us  but 
Art,  which  is  not  the  rival,  but  the  child,  as  well  as  the  handmaid  of  nature  ?  You 
find,  when  you  watch  the  setting  sun,  how  beautiful  and  how  bright  for  an  instant ! 
then  how  it  fades  away !  the  sky  and  sea  are  covered  with  darkness,  and  the  departed 
light  is  reflected,  as  it  had  been  just  now  upon  the  water,  still  upon  your  mind.  In 
that  one  evanescent  moment  a  Claude  or  a  Stanfleld  dips  his  pencil  in  the  glowing 
sky,  and  transfers  its  hue  to  his  canvas;  and  ages  after,  by  the  lamp  of  night  or  in 
the  brightness  of  the  morning,  we  can  contemplate  that  evening  scene  of  nature, 
and  again  renew  in  ourselves  all  the  emotions  which  the  reality  could  impart.  And  so 
it  is  with  every  other  object.  Each  of  us  is,  but  for  the  present  moment,  the  same  as 
he  is  in  this  instant  of  his  personal  existence  through  which  he  is  now  passing.  He 
is  the  child,  the  boy,  the  man,  the  aged  one  bending  feebly  over  the  last  few  steps 
of  his  career.  You  wish  to  possess  him  as  he  is  now,  in  his  youthful  vigor,  or  in 
the  maturity  of  his  wisdom,  and  a  Rembrandt,  or  a  Titian,  or  a  Herbert  seizes  that 
moment  of  grace,  or  of  beauty,  or  of  sage  experience;  and  he  stamps  indelibly  that 
loved  image  on  his  canvas;  and  for  generations  it  is  gazed  on  with  admiration  and 
with  love.  We  must  not  pretend  a  fight  against  nature,  and  say  that  we  will  make 
Art  different  from  what  she  is.  I  will  read,  you  some  beautiful  lines,  which  show 
ART— VOL  2 43 
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how  our  Art  must  be  derived  from  nature.     I  translate  them  from  the  excellent 
poem  of  Schiller,  addressed  to  artists: — 

The  choicest  blossom  which  the  parterre  warms, 

In  one  rich  posy  skillfully  combined,— 
Such,  infant  Art  jrept  first  from  Natui-e's  arms  ; 

Then  are  the  posies  in  one  wreath  entwined. 
A  second  Art,  in  manlier  bearing,  stands, 
Fair  work  of  man,  created  in  his  hands. 

I  believe  the  idea  of  these  beautiful  lines  is  taken  from  the  aneedote  which  Pliny 
has  preserved  to  us  of  the  contest  of  Art  between  Pausias  the  painter  and  Gly- 
cera  the  flower  girl;  she  used  to  combine  her  flowers  with  such  exquisite  beauty, 
that  they  excited  the  admiration  of  the  chief  of  artists,  and  he  did  not  think  it  be- 
neath his  art  to  copy  on  the  canvas  the  operation  of  her  naturally-instructed 
fingers;  and  then  she,  in  her  turn,  again  would  rival  the  picture,  and  produce  a 
more  beautiful  boquet  still;  and  the  painter,  with  his  pencil,  would  again  rival  her, 
and  produce  by  his  art  the  same  effect  as  she  had  done  with  the  flowers  of  nature. 
Let  us  therefore  look  on  Art  But  as  the  highest  image  that  can  be  made  of  Nature. 
Consequently,  while  rehgion  is  the  greatest  and  noblest  mode  in  which  we  acknowl- 
edge the  magnificent  and  all- wise  majesty  of  God,  and  what  he  has  done  both  for 
the  spiritual  and  the  physical  existence  of  man,  let  us  look  upon  Art  as  but  tha 
most  graceful  and  natural  tribute  of  homage  we  can  pay  to  mm  for  the  beauties 
which  he  has  so  lavishly  scattered  over  creation.  Art,  then,  is  to  my  mind,  and  I 
trust  to  you  all,  a  sacred  and  a  reverend  thing,  and  one  which  must  be  treated  with 
all  nobleness  of  feeling  and  with  all  dig^nity  of  aim.  We  must  not  depress  it;  the 
education  of  our  Art  must  always  be  tending  higher  and  higher;  we  must  fear  the 
possibility  of  our  creating  a  mere  lower  class  of  artists,  which  would  degrade  the 
higher  departments,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  blend  and  harmonize  every  depart- 
ment, so  that  there  shall  cease  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  men  the  distinction  between 
high  and  low  art.  I  will  conclude  with  another  beautifiU  sentiment  from  the  same 
poem: —  ^ 

The  bee  may  teach  thee  an  industrious  care ; 

The  worm,  in  skill,  thy  master  thou  must  own: 
With  higher  spirits,- wisdom  thou  dost  shai-e 
But  Art,  O  man,  hast  thou  alone. 


A  PLEA  FOB  FBOBEL'S  KINDEBGABTEN,  AS  THE  FIBST  GBADE  OF 
PBIMABY  EDUCATION. 

By  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody. 

The  identification  of  the  artisan  and  the  artist,  which  Cardinal  Wiseman  proves 
to  have  been  the  general  fact  in  Greece  from  the  sixth  century,  and  in  Rome  from 
the  second  century,  before  Christ,  was  no  accident;  but  the  result  of  the  education 
given  to  the  initiated  of  certain  temples,  especially  those  of  Apollo,  Mercury,  Mi- 
nerva, and  Vulcan. 

In  Greece  and  Rome,  there  was  an  aristocracy  of  races  and  families,  each  of  which 
had  its  own  traditions  of  wisdom  and  art,  connected  with  the  names  of  tutelary 
divinities,  whose  personality  presumably  inhered  in  leaders  of  the  emigrations  from 
Asia,  who  were  doubtless  men  of  great  genius  and  power,  and  served  with  divine 
honors  by  their  posterity,  and  the  colonies  which  they  led. 

This  service,  in  the  instance  of  the  gods  above  named,  involved  education  in  the 
Fine  Arts,  just  as  that  of  Ceres  and  Prosei-pine  taught  the  initiated  of  one  degree  the 
science  of  Agriculture,  and  those  of  a  higher  degree  the  doctrine  ot  Immortality, — 
which  vegetation  symbolizes  in  the  persistence  of  its  life-principle  and  deciduous- 
ness  of  its  forms. 

In  the  far  East,  the  productive  arts  were  early  included  under  the  word  magic; 
whose  secrets,  as  an  ancient  historian  tells  us,  were  reserved  as  the  special  privilege 
of  royal  famiUes. 

Under  despotic  govei-nments,  the  inspirations  of  Science  and  Art  invajt-iably  have 
died  out  into  formulas  to  be  worked  out  mechanically;  as  has  happened  in  China. 
But,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  freedom,  though  it  only  existed  as  a  family  privilege,  fos- 
tered individual  originality.  The  initiated,  beheving  themselves  subjects  of  inspi- 
ration, would  have  that  confidence  in  inward  impulse,  which,  when  disciplined  by 
observation  of  nature  conceived  ^  living  expression  of  indwelling  gods,  could  not 
i)ut  be  beautif lU  and  true, 
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THE  SIMPLICITY  OF  TKUE  ABT. 

High  Art  exclude?  the  fantastic,  and  is  always  simple, — because  it  is  useful,  like 
nature.  The  identification  of  the  artist  with  the  artisan  will  restore  it,  because 
the  necessities  of  execution  control  design  when  artist  and  artisan  are  one.  The 
modern  artist  is  apt  to  design  with  no  regard  to  use  or  nature.  He  needs  the  check 
of  the  executing  hand  upon  his  impracticable  conceptions;  and  will  be  no  less  a 
gainer  therefore,  than  the  artisan,  by  identification  with  him.  Hay,  in  his  several 
works,  especially  in  the  one  on  "  Symmetrical  Beauty,"  shows  that  the  generation  of 
the  forms  of  the  ancient  vases  rested  on  a  strict  mathematical  basis  ;  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  study  of  mathematics  was  quite  as  profound  in  antiquity 
as  it  has  been  since;  though  then  it  was  appHed  to  art  rather  than,  as  now,  to  the 
measurement  of  nature.  The  wars  and  revolutions  which  convulsed  the  world  in 
the  declining  days  of  the'old  Eastern  Empires,  and  even  of  Greece  and  Rome,  broke 
up  the  ancient  schools  of  magic  and  art.  They  never,  however,  were  quite  lost  in 
the  darkest  ages;  but  preserved  a  shy  and  secret  existence,  and,  at  the  revival  of 
letters  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  were  restored  for  a  splendid  season  of 
about  three  centuries,  by  secret  societies  like  the  Freemasons;  and  in  many  of  the 
ecclesiastical  cloisters.  Then  building  and  other  mechanical  works  again  became 
high  art. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AFFORD  THE  ONLY  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THE  ART  TRAINING  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

This  adequate  education,  with  its  elevating  effect  on  the  laborer,  both  in  respect 
to  his  inner  life  and  outward  relations,  can  be  given  now,  and  in  America,  only  by 
making  our  Public  Schools  give  the  same  profound  and  harmonious  training  to  the 
whole  nature  of  all  the  people  that  those  ancient  secret  societies  gave  to  the  few, — 
a  thing  that  is  to  be  expected  much  more  by  reforming  and  perfecting  the  primary 
department  than  by  endowing  universities;  though  the  latter  are  the  cap-stone  of 
the  educatiohal  edifice.  Even  the  late  Uberal  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, i-equiring  a  free  drawing-school  in  every  town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants 
in  the  State,  though  it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  (and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
workingmen  will  not  let  the  law  lapse  by  neglecting  to  call  for  its  enforcement), 
will  be  of  very  little  use  unless  the  children  shall  be  prepared  for  these  art-schools 
in  the  primary  department.  It  is  .the  main  purpose  of  the  present  publication  to 
set  forth  that  this  can  be  done,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  done  at  once  . 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  A  PRIMARY  ART-SCHOOL. 

Frobel's  Kindergarten  is  a  primary  art-school ;  for  it  employs  the  prodigious  but 
orignally  blind  activity  and  easily  trained  hand  of  childhood,  from  the  age  of  three 
years,  in  intelligent  production  of  things  within  the  childish  sphere  of  affection  and 
fancy;  giving  thereby  a  harmonious  play  of  heart  and  mind  in  actively  educating  ^ 
without  straining  the  brain  —  even  to  the  point  of  developing  invention,  while  it 
keeps  the  temper  sweet  and  spirits  joyous  with  the  pleasure  of  success.  Childish  play 
(as  we  have  said  elsewhere)  has  all  the  main  characteristics  of  art,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  endeavor  ' '  to  conform  the  outward  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  th'?  mind. " 
Every  child  at  play  is  histrionic  and  plastic.  He  personates  characters  with  mimic 
gesture  and  costume,  and  represents  whatever  fancy  interests  him  by  an  embodi- 
ment of  it, —  perhaps  in  mud  or  sand  or  snow;  or  by  the  arrangement  of  the  most 
ungainly  materials,  such  as  a  row  of  footstools  and  chairs,  which  become  a  railroad 
train  to  him  at  his  "  own  sweet  will.'"  Everybody  conversant  with  children  knows 
how  easily  they  will  "make  believe,"  as  they  call  it,  out  of  any  materials  what- 
ever; and"are  most  amused  when  the  materials  to  be  transformed  by  their  personi- 
fying and  symbolizing  thought  are  few.  For  so  much  do  children  enjoy  the  exer- 
cise of  imagination,  that  they  prefer  simple  primitive. forms,  which  they  can 
"make  believe"  to  be  first  one  thing  and  then  another,  to  elaborately  carved 
columns,  and  such  like.  There  is  nothing  in  life  more  charming  to  a  spectator, 
than  to  observe  this  shaping  fancy  of  children,  scorning  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
as  it  were.  But  children  themselves  enjoy  their  imaginations  sfcUl  more,  when  they 
find  it  possible  to  satisfy  their  causative  instinct  by  reaUy  making  something  useful 
or  pretty. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  FROBEL. 

It  was  Frobel's  wisdom,  instead  of  repressing,  to  accept  this  natural  activity  of 
childhood,  as  a  hint  of  Divine  Providence,  and  to  utilize  its  spontaneous  play  for 
education.    And,  in  doing  so,  be  takes  oujt^of  scboojiiiscipline  that  element  of  bane- 
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ful  antagonism  which  it  is  so  apt  to  excite,  and  which  it  is  such  a  misfortune  should 
ever  be  excited  in  the  young  towards  the  old. 

The  divine  impulse  of  activity  is  never  directly  opposed  in  the  kindergarten,  but 
accepted,  and  guided  into  beautiful  production,  according  to  the  laws  of  creative 
order.  These  the  educator  must  study  out  in  nature,  and  genially  present  to  the 
child ,  whom  he  wiU  find  docile  to  the  guidance  of  his  play  to  an  issue  more  success- 
ful than  it  is  possible  for  him  to  attain  in  his  own  ignorance. 

GEOMETRY  IN  NATUKE. 

Intellect  is  developed  by  the  appreciation  of  individual  forms  and  those  relations 
to  each  other  which  are  agreeable  to  the  eye.  There  are  forms  that  never  tire.  In 
the  work  of  Hay,  to  which  allysion  has  been  made,  it  is  shovni  that  every  ancient 
vase  is  a  complex  of  curves  that  belong  to  one  form  or  to  three  forms  or  to  five 
forms;  but  all  vases  whose  curves  belong  to  one  form  are  the  most  beautiful.  These 
ground  forms  are  of  petals  of  fiowers;  and  the  mathematical  appreciation  of  them- 
is  very  interesting,  showing  that  the  forces  of  nature  act  to  produce  a  certain  sym- 
metry, as  has  been  lately  demonstrated  in  snowflakes  and  crystals,  that  have  been 
respectively  called  "the  lilies  of  the  sky,  and  the  lilies  of  the  rocks," —  for  the  lily 
is  the  most  symmetrical  of  flowers.  Frobel's  exercises  on  blocks,  sticks,  curved 
wires,  colors,  weaving  of  patterns,  pricking,  sewing  with  colored  threads,  and  draw- 
ing, lead  Uttle  chUdren  of  three  years'  old  to  create  series  of  forms,  by  a  simple 
placing  of  opposites,  which  involves  the  first  principle  of  all  design,  polarity-  By 
boxes  of  triangles,  equilateral,  isosceles,  right-angled,  or  scalene,  the  foundations  of 
mathematical  thought  may  be  laid  to  the  senses.  Before  children  are  old  enough 
for  the  abstract  operations  of  simple  arithmetic,  they  may  Icnow  geometry  in  the 
concrete.  And,  in  these  various  games  of  the  generation  of  form,  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy of  eye,  and  delicacy  and  quickness  of  manipulation  are  insensibly  'acquired, 
precluding  allclumsiness  and  awkwardness. 

Frobel's  exercises  with  blocks,  sticks,  curved  w^ires,  triangles,  w^hich  lead  the 
children  to  make  an  ever-varying  symmetry  by  simply  placing  opposites,  are  con- 
crete mathematics,  which  becomes  the  very  law  of  their  thoughts.  ,  The  mind  is 
developed  by  appreciated  forms  and  their  combinations.  The  same  law  of  polarity 
is  followed  in- the  weaving  of  colored  papers,  where  harmony  of  colors  is  added  to 
symmetrical  beauty;  and  from  the  moment  when  a  child  can  hold  the  pencil,  and 
draw  a  line  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  he  can  also  make  symmetrical  forms  upon  a 
slate  or  paper  squared  in  eighths  of  an  inch. 

TRAINED  TEACHERS  ESSENTIAL    TO    THE    SUCCESSFUL    ESTABISHMENT    OF     KINDER- 
GARTENS. 

But  to  conduct  such  education  as  this  is  a  great  art,  founded  on  the  deepest  sci- 
ence, both  vnthin  and  without  the  human  soul;  and  therefore,  preliminary  to  its 
being  undertaiken,  there  must  be  a  special  training  of  the  kindergarten  teacher. 
Froebel  never  established  a  kindergarten  anywhere  that  he  did  not  also  establish 
normal  training  for  young  women,  who  were  to  supervise  the  children  at  their 
play  and  work,  so  as  to  make  these  guided  exercises  of  the  limbs  and  hands  a  moral, 
artistic,  and  intellectual  education,  all  in  one. 

JFor  moral  culture,  it  is  necessary  that  the  children  produce  things,  and  play  with 
each  other,  from  self -forgetful  motives  of  gratitude  to  parents  and  affection  for 
their  companions,  or  a  gentle  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate.  Moral  culture  can 
not  be  given  in  a  didactic  manner.  Sentiment  becomes  selfish  weakness  unless 
it  is  embodied  in  disinterested  action.  Even  successful  and  happy  play  involves 
mutual  consideration.  It  is  necessary  that  cliildren  should  act  from  a  motive  lead- 
ing them  from  within  out  of  themselves.  There  is  no  way  to  learn  goodness  but  to 
be  practically  good.  Frobel  would  not  have  children  make  things  to  hoard,  or  merely 
to  exhibit  their  power,  and  stimulate  then-  vanity;  but  to  give  away  to  some  object 
of  their  aflfectiou  or  respect  or  pity.  Before  anything  is  done,  the  question  always 
arises,  A^'^lo  is  to  be  made  happier  or  better  by  it  ?  They  can  be  kept  busy  the 
whole  year  in  providing  gifts  for  all  theu-  friends'  birthdays,  new-yeai-'s-day,  and 
the  Christmas-tree;  and,  especially,  the  poor  and  sick  are  remembered.  Thus  then- 
activity  is  disciplined  by  their  hearts,  which  supply  the  motive,  no  less  than  by  their 
intellect,  which  supplies  —  or  at  least  accepts  —  the  law  according  to  wliich  the 
thing  is  made.  They  become  intellectual  by  learning  that  there  is  always  a  law  as 
the  innermost  secret  of  every  object  of  nature  and  art.  The  rule  involving  the 
law  is  suggested  in  words  at  each  step  of  the  procedure,  and  repeated  vmtil  the  idea 
of  the  law  is  caught.  As  crude  material  and  simple  ground-form  is  varied  into  va- 
rieties of  beauty,  they  get  h  knowledge  deeper  than  words  can  convey  of  tlie  sub- 
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stantiality  of  law,  seeing  it  to  be  no  less  a  factor  of  the  thing  than  the  material  out 
of  which  it  is  made.  In  its  turn,  the  material  itself  becomes  the  subject  of  an  ob- 
ject lesson,  not  only  as  to  its  structure,  but  its  origin;  and  this,  when  considered  in 
its  use,  or  the  delight  it  gives,  leads  the  mind  inevitably  to  the  spiritual  Fountain 
of  all  good  things.  The  child's  own  active  heart  witnesses  to  a  heavenly  Father, 
and  precludes  any  necessity  for  didactic  teaching  on  that  point.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  Him  when  tlie  little  heart  is  full  of  generous  love,  and  the  little 
mind  is  realizing  that  its  own  thought  is  an  indispensable  factor  of  the  thing  done. 

HOW   ART   EDUCATION   IS   RELIGIOUS. 

Thus  art-education  is  religious;  because  art  is  the  image  in  man  of  God's  creative- 
ness.  It  has  been  profoundly  said,  that,  if  science  is  irreligious  in  its  effect,  because 
it  deals  only  in  appearances  and  its  method  is  analysis  which  murders,  art  is  neces- 
sary to  strike  the  balance  in  education,  because  it  deals  in  substances,  and  not  only 
produces,  but  makes  alive  by  gi^ving  expression  to  matter.  Since  what  makes  the 
crude  and  unformed  material,  which  the  child  uses  a  thing  of  beauty  or  use,  is  the 
immaterial  aesthetic  force  within  him,  wliich  applies  the  law  (itself  an  immaterial 
entity),  he  necessarily  infers  and  appreciates  that  the  universe  as  a  whole  is  the 
guarantee  of  an  immaterial  Creator  who  loves  its  intelUgent  denizens. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  kindergar.en  to  be  carried  on  by  a  teacher  who  does  not 
understand  this  constitution  of  human  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  other.  No  mechanical  imitation,  and  no  pat- 
terns are  permitted;  but  the  children  are  led  on  to  act  from  their  own  thoughts  by 
first  acting  from  the  teacher's  suggestion  or  direction  of  their  thoughts.  It  is  aston- 
ishing to  most  persons  to  see  how,  almost  immediately,  they  begin  to  invent  new 
applications  of  the  laws  given.  Originality  is  fostered  by  questions  leading  them 
to  give  an  account  how  they  produce  effects,  which  prevents  destructive  tendencies, 
and  gives  clearness  of  intellectual  consciousness ;  and  no  strain  is  put  upon  the  brain , 
because  the  child  is  always  kept  within  the  child's  world  and  made  of  ability  there. 
In  the  moral  sphere,  also,  questioning  is  a  better  mode  of  suggestion  than  precept: 
unless  there  is  a  certain  freedom  of  feeling,  and  virtue  preserves  a  certain  spon- 
taneity, hypocrisy  may  be  superinduced.  Children  love  others  as  naturally  and 
well  as  they  love  themselves,  if  not  better;  and  love  has  its  own  various  creative 
play  and  its  own  modesty,  which  should  be  sacredly  resjieoted.  Wake  up  the  heart 
and  mind;  and  moral  dictation  will  be  as  superfluous  as  it  is  pernicious:  and,  above 
all  things,  children  should  not  be  led  into  professions,  or  be  praised  for  goodness; 
but  goodness  should  be  presumed  as  of  course. 

KINDERGARTEN  METHODS  CONTRASTED  WITH  THOSE  OF  ORDINARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  short,  kindergarten  education  is  integral,  resulting  in  practical  religion, 
because  it  gives  intelligence  and  sentiment  to  the  conception  of  God  and  his  provi- 
dence, and  prevents  that  precocity  which  is  always  a  one-sided,  deforming,  and, 
ultimately,  a  weakening  development.  It  is  greatly  in  contrast  with  the  ordinary 
primary-school  teaching,  which  generally  begins  by  antagonizing  all  spontaneous 
life  (keeping  children  still,  as  it  is  called),  in  order  to  make  them  passive  recipients 
of  knowledge  having  no  present  relation  with  the  wants  of  their  minds  or  hearts. 

But  if  the  training  which  fits  for  kindei'garten  teaching  not  only  involves  knowl- 
edge of  the  sciences  of  outward  nature  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  a  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  human  nature  also;  yet  it  is  such  a  philosophy  as  any  fairly  cultivated, 
genial-hearted  young  woman,  of  average  intellect,  is  capable  of  receiving  from  one 
already  an  adept  in  it;  for  it  is  the  universal  motherly  instinct,  appreciated  by  the 
intellect,  and  followed  out  to  its  highest  issues.  Froebel's  philosophy  and  art  is  just 
the  highest  finish  to  any  woman's  education,  whether  she  is  to  keep  a  kindergarten 
or  not.  Frobel  considered  women  to  be  the  divinely  appointed  educators  of  children 
for  the  first  seven  years  of  their  lives  at  least,  until  they  become  fully  conscious  of 
their  power  of  thought,  and  know  how  to  apply  thought  for  effect  For  two  or 
three  years,  theu-  place  is  in  the  nursery,  whose  law  is  acknowledged  to  be  amuse- 
ment. The  nursery  rriethod  of  sympathetic  supervision,  of  children's  spontaneity 
(which  never  should  be  left  to  uninstructed  nurses)  is  simply  continued  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, where  symbolic  plays,  for  general  bodily  exercise,  and  the  ' '  occupations," 
as  the  quieter  games  of  production  are  called,  suggest  conversations  which  are 
the  first  object  lessons.  It  is  quite  enough  intellectual  work  for  children  under 
seven  years  of  age,  to  learn  to  express  their  thoughts  and  impressions  in  appropriate 
words;  to  sing  by  rote  the  songs  which  describe  their  plays;  to  become  skillful  in 
the  manipulations  the  occupations  involve;  with  such  objective  knowledge  as  is 
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directly  connected  with  the  materials  used.  They  can  then  go,  at  seven  years  old, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  common  primary  school,  with  habits  of  docility,  in- 
dustry and  order  already  acquired;  wide-awake  senses  and  attention;  tempers 
not  irritated  by  stupid  and  unreasonable  repressions  of  their  nature,  and  wills  un- 
perverted,  and  reasonably  obedient.  Is  it  not  plain  that,  thus  educated,  they  will 
easily  learn  to  read  f  and  the  knowledge  acquired  from  books  will  stimulate  pro- 
duction in  large  spheres  of  life,  and  the  love  of  labor  will  not  be  in  danger  of  dying 
out  when  the  progressive  rise  into  "  the  perfect,  good,  and  fair  "  is  guaranteed  by 
productions  that  shall  bring  the  life  which  is  to  come  into  that  which  now  is. 

TO  MAKE   LABOR  ARTISTIC  IS  TO  MAKE  IT  ATTRACTIVE. 

The  immoral  —  some  go  so  far  as  to  call  it  the  demoralizing  —  influence  of  our  pub- 
Uc  schools,  which  now  at  best  sharpen  the  wits,  and  give  means  of  power  to  do  evil 
'  as  well  as  good,  has  called  attention  of  late  to  the  character  of  state  education,  and 
the  necessity  of  making  it  industrial,  if  only  to  save  the  masses  of  children  from  the 
temptations  that  now  assail  those  who  need  to  earn  their  living  at  once,  but  who 
leave  school  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.of  age  imskilled  in  any  species  of  labor. 
The  only  way  to  elevate  the  laborer  to  equal  social  position  with  the  professional 
man,  or  even  to  self-respect,  is  to  make  labor  spontaneous  and  attractive;  but  to 
make  industry  artistic  is  the  only  way  to  make  it  attractive,  and  supersede  that 
spirit  of  gambling  in  business  and  politics  which  so  f earfuUy  weakens  and  corrupts 
our  national  character,  and  threatens  the  liberties  which  rest  on  truth  and  justice. 

'  PSEUDO  KINDERGARTEN   TRAINING  DANGEROUS. 

Finally,  unless  the  right  thing  is  done  at  once,  and  this  reform  of  the  funda- 
mental education  is  imtiated  by  competent  teachers,  a  very  great  evil  wiU  arise. 
Already  children's  schools,  assuming  the  name  of  kindergarten, —  sometimes  inno- 
cently, because  ignorantly, —  are  growing  up  at  different  points  in  this  country, 
which  necessarily  disgrace  the  principle  of  Froebel,  who  worked  out  by  a  whole 
lifetime  of  experimenting,  the  true  processes  of  the  first  stages  of  human  education. 
These  pseudo-kindergartens  are  a  mere  alternation  of  the  old  routine  with  plays 
and  imitative  working  by  patterns,  making  children  frivolous,  or  little  machines, 
or  else  disgusting  them;  for,  in  proportion  to  their  natural  abounding  life,  children 
tire  of  what  is  mechanical. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  do,  then,  is  to  train  teachers  in  Frobel's  science  and 
art.  There  is  one  training  school  now,  at  127  Charles  Street,  Boston,  kept  by  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Kriege,  educated  in  the  best  training  school  in  the  world, —  that  of 
Baroness  Marenholtz-Bulow  of  Berlin,  who  is  one  of  Froebel's  personal  disciples  and 
apostles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  city  or  State  will  make  this  a  public  institution. 
Another  pupil  of  Frobel  himself,  Prof.  Weibe,  from  Altona,  Schleswig  Holstein, 
where  he  left  a  kindergarten  that  he  founded  many  years  since,  in  order  to  bring 
"  the  system  to  America,  projects  founding  a  training  school,  with  its  model  kinder- 
garten, in  Springfield,  Mass.  And  a  very  superior  expert  and  adept  in  the  Frobel 
philosophy,  now  engaged  in  Lubec,  Germany,  and  perfectly  skilled  in  the  English 
language,  might  be  mduced,  by  adequate  compensation,  to  come  and  found  another 
in  some  more  southerly  or  western  state.  If  there  could  be  raised  by  private  dona- 
tions, or  public  appropriation,  a  loan-fund  to  enable  many  young  women  who  ar- 
dently desire  tMs  education  to  attend  the  private  school  of  Madame  Kriege,  in  a 
year  we  might  have  enough  trained  teachers  to  open  schools  all  over  the  country; 
and  effectually  commence  that  radical  reform  of  primary  education  which  shall 
ultimate  in  the  Identification  of  the  Artist  and  Artisan.  "What  is  well  begun  is 
half  done." 
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IV. 

KINDERGARTEN  METHODS  AND  THEIR  DEVELOPMENT  IN  RE- 
LATION TO  INDUSTRIAJi  ART  EDUCATION. 

By  Miss  Emma  Maewedel. 

KINDERGARTEN  DRAWING  AFTER  FROBEL'S  METHOD  AS  A  PREPA. 
.RATION  FOR  THE  "INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING,"  ADVOCATED  BY  PRO- 
FESSOR WALTER  SMITH. 

Frobel  's  method  of  drawing  unites  all  other  Kindergarten  occupations  in  an 
organic  succession;  it  develops  them  from  tliree  occupations  —  building  with  blocks,' 
the  use  of  tablets  and  the  use  of  sticks — wliich  are  preparatory;  the  laying  of 
sticks  is  really  drawing  in  wooden  lines.  Frobel,  observing  always  with  great 
love  as  well  as  acuteness,  the  nature  of  the  chUd,  saw  in  its  scribbling  on  paper, 
wood,  or  sand,  an  instinct  which  deserved  to  be  fully  encouraged  in  order  to  prepare 
the  child  for  drawing  —  which  is  introductory  to  writing  and  art.  He  also  noticed 
that  at  the  early  age  of  two  or  three  years,  the  child  was  not  able  to-execute  free- 
hand drawing,  and  therefore  needed  an  intermediate  step,  which  would  serve  to 
develop  a  correct  eye-measure,  supporting  the  technical  observation  necessary  to 
the  execution  of  forms  and  models.  These  intermediate  steps  Frobel  gives  by  the 
vise  of' the  net,  in  squares.  We  may  then  ask  "  what  is  the  net?"  A  net  consists  of 
the  squares  between  perpendicular  atid  hoiizontal  lines,  on  which  the  child  is  led  to 
fix  its  observation,  that  it  may  comprehend  all  signs  and  forms  in  four  directions, 
exercising  especially  the  measurement  of  the  eye;  the  net  assisting  to  cultivate  the 
measurement  of  different  lengths  and  breadths  by  these  squares,  and  thus  form- 
ing the  habit  of  measuring  and  dividing  the  figure  into  its.  dififerent  parts  before 
commencing  the  drawing;  and  enabling  the  child  of  three  or  four  years  to  produce 
forms  which  have  already  become  familiar  by  building,  tablets,  sticks  and  per- 
foration. 

This  method  of  Frobel's  leads  the  child  very  soon  to  the  copying  of  nature;  the 
hand  having  gained  a  guidance  and  direction  by  drawing  in  the  net — making 
drawing  a  study  by  degrees,  gradually  ti-aining  the  eye  to  find  measuring  points 
for  symmetrical  arrangement  of  forms,  and  familiarizing  the  child  with  the  scien- 
tific names  of  lines,  angles,  and  geometrical  figures,  which  form  the  preliminary 
lessons  of  the  system  of  Industrial  Drawing  so  ably  and  convincingly  set  forth  by 
Prof.  Walter  Smith. 

The  Bandergarten  drawing  exercises  are  first  upon  slates,  afterwards  in  books, 
both  carefully  ruled  in  squares  or  nets.  The  pupil  must  draw  at  first  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher,  and  in  strict  obedience  to  the  rules,  which  are  to  be  con- 
stantly and  systematically  repeated  till  the  child  becomes  perfectly  familiar  with 
them,  and  understands  fully  what  it  is  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  before  it  is  allowed 
to  attempt  the  invention  of  designs. 


Man  shall  be  educated  to  tree  himself. 

But  true  freedom  roots  in  order  and  self -discipline. 


Emma  Maewedel. 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS  BY  MISS  MARWEDEL. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  statement  just  given,  Miss  Marwedel 
deals  only  with  drawing.     This  br  iefpaper  was  written  j  ust  after  Pro- 
fessor Walter  Smith's  first  visit  to  AVashington  in  1875.     In  her  books 
relating  to  Kindergarten  methods,  since  published.  Miss  Marwedel 
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treats  at  lengtli  of  color  as  well  as  of  form;  this  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  natural  development  of  the  art  instinct  in  man.  Indeed, 
in  the  infant,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  evidences  of  a  sense  of 
color  do  not  precede  the  indications  of  a  sense  of  form;  certain  it  is 
that  the  child  early  begins  to  notice  colors  and  to  distinguish  some 
difference  between  them. 

A  pamphlet  hand-book,*  with  package  of  "outline  cards,"  show- 
ing Kindergarten  work  in  tracing  forms,  and  the  boxes  containing 
the  colored  balls,  rings,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  earliest  les- 
sons of  the  Kindergarten  and  intended  for  use  in  the  home  nursery 
as  well,  have  been  recently  received  from  Miss  Marwedel. 

The  parts  for  use  of  the  older  pupils  have  not  as  yet  come  to  hand. 

In  the  preface  to  Part  I  Miss  Marwedel  urges  that  the  attention  of 
the  mother  Should  be  given  to  the  earliest  indications  of  the  awaken- 
ing intelligence  of  the  child.     In  this  connection  she  says: 

Tlie  ethical  and  aesthetical  perception  of  life,  in  the  connection  with  the  earliest 
development  of  the  senses,  has  still  been  too  little  considered.  What  may  be  at- 
tained with  it  is  shown  by  the  convincing,  happy  results  on  those  of  weak  intellect 
and  idiots,  in  whom  ethical  —  aesthetical  sense  —  influences  have  been  crowned 
with  unexpected  results,  t  The  culture  and  exercise  of  the  senses,  such  as  Froebel 
illustrates  them,  in  this  spirit,  in  his  extremely  valuable  Mothers'  Nursery  and  Coo- 
ing Songs,  repeatedly  referred  to  in  educational  works  in  America  and  England, 
seem  apparently  Uttle  attended  to  by  mothers.  The  Kindergarten,  like  a  gardener's 
nursery,  not  being  connected  with  the  school,  there  remains  for  the  latter  the  re- 
sponsibihty  which  it  believes  to  have  solved  by  the  so-caUed  "  object-lessons." 

But  as  the  school  chiefly  wishes  to  "teach,"  that  is,  develop  the  intellect,  it  proves 
itself  insufficient. 

Firstly,  the  senses  as  such  are  not  being  developed;  secondly,  as  the  sense-percep- 
tions do  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  necessary  development  of  the  sympathies, 
we  find  as  a  consequence  the  increasing  sharpness  and  coldness  of  intellect. 

Over-education  is  of  ten  complained  of  as  doiilg  harm;  but  this  fear  is  entirely  to 
be  restricted  to  the  intellectual  faculties.  No  one  has  yet  feared  to  over-educate  the 
heart,  the  true  home  of  all  the  warmer  and  tender  feelings,  the  source  of  sacrificing 
affection. 

THE  SCHOOL  GARDENS  FOUNDED  BY  DR.  ERASMUS  SCHWAB. 

There  is  an  earnest  striving  to  bring  the  child  in  connection  with  nature:  school 
games,  holiday  colonies,  plantings  of  trees  and  rambles,  all  the  results  of  this  such 
noble  endeavour.  Tlje  famous  school  gardens,  under  their  enthusiastic  originator. 
Dr.  Erasmus  Schwab,  extend  their  ethical-aesthetical  mission  from  year  to  year. 
They  are  destined  to  form  a  genuine  temple  for  higher  views  of  natvu-e.  In  them 
the  fertilization  of  the  heart,  mind,  and  character  is  accomplished  without  preach- 
ing. The  poetry  of  plant  life,  its  coming  and  going,  its  silent  resignation,  its  com- 
pletely merging  itself  in  nature's  great  work;  the  sweet  legends,  the  poetical  change 
of  action  between  the  blossoms  and  their  playmates,  the  beetles  and  butterfiies,  the 
charm  of  the  colours,  the  forms  and  the  pleasant  odours  —  all  these  are  stored  up 
lovingly  in  the  child's  mind.  Yet,  in  order  to  attain  this,  methodical  preparatory 
instruction  is  required.  The  child  must  know  the  A,  B,  C,  of  the  language  of  nature 
before  it  can  read  with  intelligence  in  nature's  open  book;  the  right  time  for  this  is 
too  often  missed.  When  the  child  is  most  tender  and  susceptible  is  the  time  when 
ideas  and  words,  when  affection  and  beauty  are  united  in  one  feeling,  namely,  in  • 
the  intimate  connection  of  all  things;  in  their  forming,  all  of  them,  one  great  family, 
of  which  all  are  members. 

*  The  pamphlet  is  entitled  "  Childhood's  Poetry  and  Studies  in  the  Life,  Form 
and  Colours  of  Nature,  by  Emma  Marwedel."  Part  I.  Kindergai-ten  Games,  and 
those  directed  by  the  Mother  and  Family,  their  Meaning  and  Use  Pi-aotically  Ex- 
plained. Pp.  20.  Part  II.  Guide  to  the  use  of  Comparative  Diagi-ams  of  Form  and 
Colour,  as  Necessary  Basis  for  Home  and  Elementary  Teaching.     F^.  42. 

These  are  issued  by  several  publishers  in  Germany,  England,  and  America.  New 
York:  E.  Stei^er,  1888.  j      -^        >    ^  _      ^ 

■|-  Dr.  Ed.  Seguin  points  out  that  science  chiefly  owes  these  results  to  the  women 
officials  in  the  Institutions  for  the  benefit  of  such  individuals. 
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It  is  at  this  time  that  inborn  sympathies  should  receive  their  first  fertilization,  by- 
means  of  the  poetical  beauty  and  the  poetical  legends  in  plant-life. 

The  authoress  has  followed  this  plan  for  years.  Starting  with  the  sphere  as  the 
point  of  commencement  which  finds  playful  application  in  the  ball,  and  the  shapes 
of  rounded  blocks  and  rings,  briaging  colour  and  form  into  view,  certain  diagrams, 
representiag  a  number  of  forms  of  plant-life,  induce  imitation,  which,  fertilized  by 
poetic  childlike  narrations  and  observations,  lead  to  clear  perception  of  botanical' 
likenesses  and  dissimilarities.  With  this  we  connect  the  cultivation  of  plants,  and 
the  drawing  and  modelling  of  them  which  lead  to  a  desire,  full  of  intellect  and  poetry, 
for  a  scientilic  classification. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  methodical  development  has  become  a  reality. 

What  is  here  given  has  been  applied  in  life  and  proved  successful. 

The  co-operation  of  school  and  home,  of  mother  and  teacher,  is  the  one  thing 
needful. 

May  this,  with  God's  help,,  be  effected  ! 

As  the  preface  to  Part  II  gives  a  summary  of  Miss  Marwedel's  de- 
velopment and  experience  as  an  authoress,  it  is  here  given  entire: 

PREFACE.      » 

In  the  year  1876,  in  sending  my  Kindergarten  and  normal  class  work  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ,  to  the  government  exhibit  at  Philadelphia,  I  gave  utterance  to  a  long- 
cherished  conviction  of  my  own,  that  the  ball,  as  representing  the  sphere,  the  type 
of  all  Uf  e,  was  not  made  sufficiently  prominent  in  Frobel's  development  of  the  child. 

Ever  siiioe  that  time  —  now  a  decade — this  conviction  has  been  active  within  me, 
until  I  have  at  length  wrought  it  out,  with  the  full  force  of  my  reason  and  expe- 
rience, to  a  practical  result. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  create  the  impression  that  my  theory  is  an  entirely  new 
one;  the  fact  being  rather  that  it  extends  and  systematizes  the  idea  of  the  curve  con- 
tained in  Frobel's  teachings,  and  which  was  so  clearly  suggested  by  W.  Guillaume 
at  the  International  Educational  Congress  at  Brussels,  1880.* 

By  1883,  my  thoughts  were  so  far  crystaUized  that  they  were  ready  to  be  presented 
in  the  tangible  form  of,  "A  Circular  Drawing  System,  or  Childhood's  Poetiy  and 
Study  in  the  Life  and  Forms  of  Nature."  (Supplemented  with  a  Botany  and  seven- 
teen classification  charts  of  four  feet  square,  in  relief.) 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMENDING  MISS  MARWEDEL'S  "POETRY  OP  CHILDHOOD,"  ETC. 

The  North  American  Frobel  Institute,  meeting  in  Detroit  in  1882,  to  which  able 
body  I  disclosed  my  plan,  gave  me  its  unqualified  approval,  and  urged  the  speedy 
pubhcation  of  my  work  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  whieh  had,  however,  been  antici- 
pated by  the  indorsement  of  such  prominent  educators  as  Professors  Eugene  W. 
Hilgard,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  and  Joseph  Le  Conte,  to  whom,  on  account  of  their  intel- 
ligent sympathy  and  their  friendly  and  active  co-operation  in  my  plans,  I  can 
scarcely  exaggerate  the  expression  of  my  gratitude.  And  I  caimot  omit  acknowl- 
edging the  practical  kindness  of  the  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association  and  the 
Board  of  the  Pioneer  Kindergarten  Association. 

The  resolutions  referred  to  were  as  follows:  — 

Resolved,  1st.  That  while  we,  as  professed  disciples  of  Frobel  deprecate  all  de- 
partures from  the  great  fundamental  principles  laid  down  by  him  for  the  culture 
and  development  of  the  child's  nature,  yet  we  hail  with  delight  all  discoveries  of 
new  applications  of  his  philosophy,  whereby  we  can  better  adjust  its  force  to  the 
educational  wants  of  the  age,  believing  that  truth  had  all-sided  growth,  and  an 
adaptation  suited  to  the  changed  condition  of  its  subjects;  therefore  we  welcome 
with  pleasure  the  application  of  the  curved  Unes  representing  all  forms,  vegetable 
and  animal,  as  embodied  in  thesystem  just  broughtto  our  notice  by  Miss  Marwedel, 
of  San  Francisco,  thereby  giving  larger  scope  and  greater  pleasure  to  the  chief 
thought  while  tracing  the  handiwork  of  the  Master  Builder  of  the  Universe. 

Resolved,  3nd.  That  the  Committee,  feeling  that  an  extended  knowledge  of  Miss 
Marwedel's  applica,tion  of  Frobel's  method  will  be  of  great  use  to  children  in  the 
school  as  well  as  in  the  Kindergarten,  urge  the  publication  of  her  book,  which  will 
also  contain  directions  and  suggestions  to  use  these  forms,  and,  if  necessary,  that 
the  North  American  Frobel  Union  be  requested  to  assist  Miss  Marwedel  in  any  way 
in  its  power. 

*See  Henry  Barnard's  Child  Culture. 
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Resolved,  3rd,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  confer,  if  necessary,  with  pub- 
lishers of  Miss  Marwedel's  book. 

In  pursuance  of  the  third  resolution,  a  committee  on  publication  was  appointed 
as  follows:  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabodv,  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  J.  W.  Dickinson,  J.  M. 
Sill,  and  W.  N.  Haihnan. 

But  with  all  this  encouragement,  supplemented  as  it  was  with  the  logic  of  my. 
development  of  the  curve,  and  by  W.  T.  Harris's  argument,  I  was  still  unsatisfied. 
I  felt  that  I  had  not  yet  touched  the  right  spot  in  human  existence,  whereon  to  base 
the  fair  structure  of  human  education.  Thought  upon  thought  drove  me  back  over 
the  steps  the  himian  being  traces  in  his  ascent  to  manhood.  I  reached  the  home,  the 
mother,  the  cradle.  Here,  at  last,  in  the  mother,  to  whom  Frobel  dedicated  the 
first  use  of  the  curve,  I  found  the  place  where  the  corner-stone  of  any  genuine  edu- 
cation must  be  laid.  But  where  to  find  that  stone  which  should  become  "  the  head 
of  the  corner"? 

Another  Kindergarten  Congress  and  Exhibit,  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1884,  brought  my  Circular  Drawing  System  again  before  the  public,  and 
showed  such  renewed  interest  as  gave  promise  of  general  adoption.  The  Chicago 
Free'  Kindergarten  Association  and  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  (under  the 
principalship  of  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker)  induced  me  to  give  explanatory  lectures  on 
my  Circular  System  of  Drawing,  a  task  which  I  performed  with  deUght,  as  I  had 
become  fully  assured  of  the  instruetive  pleasure  and  creative  impetus  imparted  by 
this  method  to  children,  even  from  the  age  of  four  years. 

But  the  task,  as  a  whole,  is  one  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  undertake,  were 
not  the  book,  after  all.  The  Child's  Book,  and  its  creation  due  to  my  hving  with 
children. 

It  reflects  the  many  sacred  hours  spent  in  watching  and  directing  the  unfolding 
of  their  budding  souls,  and  in  loving  study  of  their  educational  needs.  It  reflects 
also  a  thousand  divine  sparks  of  childhood's  purity,  poetry,  righteousness,  and 
reason;  its  devotion  to  duty,  and  its  hitherto  so  much  unappreciated  altruism.  My 
inspiration  in  writing  this  book  has  been,  sympathy  with  the  mother  in  her  immeas- 
urable responsibility;  the  condition  of  childhood's  rights  to  justice  and  happiness; 
and  finally,  an  abiding  faith  in  the  mental  and  physical  evolution  of  the  race.  So 
let  me  hope  that  it  will  lead  the  mother  and  the  educator,  as  it  did  me,  inward  to 
the  depths  of  the  nature  of  the  child ,  and  onward  mth  the  child. 

Emma  Marwedkl. 

P.  S. — This  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  to  express  my  most  deeply  felt  gratitude 
to  those  who  crowned  my  work  in  its  embryo  with  their  sympathetic  co-operation 
and  faith,  in  the  spirit  of  true  sisterhood.  They  are  my  two  most  unselfish  acting 
revisers,  Mrs.  M.  Gr.  Campbell  and  Mrs.  A.  I.  Toomey.  To  the  late  Mrs.  Horace 
Mann,  Miss  E.  P.  Peabody,  Mrs.  Robert  Fowler,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Kelley,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Greene,  Miss  Kate  Atkinson,  and  many  others,  I  am  hkewise  indebted  for  precious 
encouragment  and  sympathy;  not  to  undervalue  the  document"  of  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union;  promising  to  favour  my  aim  of  awakening,  "  Con- 
scious' Motherhood. ' ' 

POSTSCRIPT. 

A  year  ha)s  elapsed  since  the  lines  above  gave  utterance -to  my  life  aims.  These" 
words  are  written  in  Germany:  I  expressed  last  year  in  America  my  deeply-felt 
gratitude  to  those  who  crowned  my  work  in  its  first  pai-t  ("Conscious  Motherhood") 
in  the  spirit  of  true  sisterhood,  and  now  I  have  to  state  that  another  noble  generous 
sister  of  the  same  spirit  enabled  me  to  have  a  second  publication  brought  before  the 
public;  without  her  substantial,  noble  assistance,  nothing  would  practically  have 
been  done.  It  was,  f  urtheiinore,  through  her  assistance  that  I  was  allowed  to  com- 
pare English  and  German  methods  of  teaching  with  those  in  America;  especially 
those  branches  destined  to  combine  according  to  Mrs.  Endora  Hailman's  profound 
motto:  "  the  head,  hand,  and  heart  education."  I  met  everywhere  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  and  assistance,  accompanied  with  high  esteem  of  American  schools,  and 
her  unjjaralleled  enthusiasm  and  generosity  in  deeds  and  practical  work  for  the  in- 
troduction of  Frobel's  method  for  the  early  development  of  the  chOd.  Intercourse 
with  the  most  distinguished  European  educators  of  both  sexes  has  consolidated 
likewise  a  cherished  plan  of  mine  for  an  International  Educational  Union.  A  num- 
ber of  names  has  been  given  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  an  exchange  of  educational 
aim  and  practical  thought. 

All  this  may  be  revised  as  fruits  ripened  under  the  warm  sunshine  of  the  friend- 
ship of  the  best  I  met  in  all  countries. 

Braunschweig  (Brunswick),  Germany,  July,  1888." 
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From  the  introduction  the  following  words  on  "Form  and  Colour 
as  a  means  of  Education  and  Instruction"  are  taken: 

In  spite  of  these  hints  of  nature,  of  all  means  of  education,  nothing  has  been  left 
more  to  chance  than  an  early  comparative  understanding  of  form  and  colour;  and 
with  this  an  early  feeling,  seeing,  and  understanding  of  the  beautiful  and  orderly 
in  our  surroundings  and  in  Nature.  Therefore  few  are  capable  of  using  form  as  an 
expression  of  ideas,  a  thing  in  which  the  ancients  and  primitive  nations  were  and 
are  so  far  in  advance  of  us.  Why  should  this  be?  Because  there  is  a  notion  that  an 
understanding  of  form  is  a  special  power  —  not  a  general  one;  but  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  individual  gift  seldom  found.  Yet  this  view  is  decidedly  cqntradictedTjy  art 
industries  of  carving  among  the  Swedes,  the  Swiss,  the  folk  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of 
Thuringia,  as  well  as  in  many  primitive  nations. 

Drawing,  especially  if  early  helped  forward  (Commenius  already  lays  great  stress 
on  this),  is  not  often  treated  as  the  development  of  a  power  inborn  in  the  child,  and 
is  consequently  not  attributed  to  a  normal  power  of  grasping  and  shaping  which 
only  requires  methodical  training,  but  as  if  it  were  an  activity  acquired  with  diffi- 
culty, depending  on  comparative  calculation. 

Form,  the  universal  language  of  nature,  falls  into  few  elements.  The  difference 
of  their  combination  only  effects  the  multiplicity  of  their  appearances  —  Fred. 
Frobel  illustrates  this  by  the  sphere  as  opposed  to  the  cube  and  the  cylinder,  as 
medium,  connecting  both.  By  an  early  conception  of  unity  and  variety  of  these 
principal  forms,  he  leads  the  child  to  deduce  harmony  and  unity  from  opposed  points 
and  does  this  by  means  of  person^,!  experience  with  this  plaything,  and,  by  this 
means  leads  the  natural  sense  of  form  unconsciously  to  studies  of  form,  whose  edu- 
cational importance  extend  far  beyond  the  goal  of  a  practical  power.  Complaints 
are  made  of  the  dearth  of  individual  creative  power  of  the  present  day.  This  par- 
tially rests  on  the  child's  early  estrangement  from  what  is  his  very  own.  Neither 
home  nor  school  call  forth  originality  or  individual  desire  for  work.  "  That  will 
come  later  on"  it  is  said.  Later? — ^When  all  originality  has  already  been  killed  ! 
Still  more,  is  the  educational  necessity  of  an  early  contemplative  influence  of  nature 
on  the  child's  soul  undervalued,  and  thus  people  fall  into  the  inconsiderate  zeal  of 
forming  instead  of  developing.  How  much  of  individual  working  power  hereby 
is  lost  is  incalculable.  ♦ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  modern  education  beg;ins  to  recog- 
nize in  the  understanding  of  form  and  colour,  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
raising  and  strengthening  the  senses  and  the  feelings,  namely: 

By  practice  in  seeing,  so  that  the  capacity  to  distinguish  by  comparisons  and  form 
may  be  early  developed. 

By  practice  in  higher  feeUngs,  so  that  he  early  learns  to  understand  beauty  and 
harmony  in  Law,  and  permeated  by  this  understanding,  may  become  stimulated  to 
individual  compositions  of  form  and  colours. 

By  practice,  in  thinking,  so  that  he  may  early  learn  to  compare  a  whole  with  its 
parts;  and  again,  different  parts  conceived  as  a  whole,  making  thereby  clear  to  him- 
self similarity  and  dissimilarity. 

By  practice  and  experience  for  practical  knowledge,  the  absence  of  which  is  laid 
great  stress  on  by  teachers  and  speciaUsts. 

The  teaching  of  form  and  colour  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  means  of  education  and  occupation;  a  truth  which  is  nowhere  more 
clearly  demonstrated  than  in  the  Kindergarten  —  not  as  a  consequence  of  direct 
teacliing,  but  following  the  analytical  comparative  sense  of  form  and  colour,  which 
is  developed  before  it  has  attained  a  practical  use. 

The  curve,  so  prominent  in  the  child's  ball,  in  its  direct  relation  to  the  lines  of 
beauty  in  nature,  as  well  as  the  connection  of  the  shape  of  the  ball  as  original  type 
of  all  that  lives  and  moves,  in  its  mathematical  relations  to  the  teaching  of  form,  in 
consequence  of  general  considerations  which  guided  him,  was  placed  by  Fred.  Fro- 
bel, at  the  end  of  a  series  of  forms.  He  limited  the  application  of  this  form,  and 
yet,  in  its  symbolic  value,  and  its  unchangeable  unity  and  simplicity  it  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  point  of  commencement  for  the  aims  to  be  attained.  "This  is  the 
reason  why  the  authoress  begins  with  the  circle  in  her  teaching  of  form  and  colour. 

The  simpler  and  more  intense  is  an  expression,  and  the  more  often  its  repetition 
takes  place  in  animating  change,  the  more  permanent  are  the  healthily  educational 
effects  on  the  child. 

The  outlines  of  the  simplest  forms  of  nature  which  surround  the  child  are  there- 
fore earliest  comprehended  by  him,  and  first  awake  the  wish  of  imitation.  The 
child  sees  in  the  ball  the  round  apple,  and  at  the  same  time  tries  to  recognize  the 
difference  between  them  both,  because  he  is  fond  of  them  both.  Educational 
guidg,nce   has  to  avail  itself  of  this:  appearances  of  colour,  form,  size,  outer  and 
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inner  construction  have  to  be  connected  with  personal  experiences,  but  not  with 
the  heaping  together  of  externally  given  words — stifling  all  mdi vidua!  conception  — 
but  by  activity,  which  leads  to  true  knowledge. 

NEED   OF  EDUCATING  THE   SENSE   OF  COLOR  RECOGNIZED  BY  SCIENTISTS. 

The  recently  instituted  official  examinations  into  colour-blindness  and  short-sight- 
edness, have  given  rise  to  much  thought  and  earnest  eflfort  to  remedy  the  evU.  In 
connection  with  this,  Pi-ofessor  Virchow  recently  spoke  out  before  the  Anthropo- 
logical Society  in  Berlin,  that  he  was  obliged  to  recommend  his  young  students 
colour  studies  at  the  beginning  of  each  fresh  term,  as  he  found  them  incapable  of 
distinguishing  red,  blue,  or  brown,  on  black;  or  yellow,  white,  or  green,  on  grey. 
So  important  did  this  shortcoming  appear  to  him  for  the  totality  of  human  culture, 
that  he  made  a  petition  to  the  Reichstag  as  to  how  this  could  be  avoided.  The 
state  of  affairs  seems  still  more  grave  when  celebrated  oculists  inform  us  that  in 
schools,  especially  elementary  ones,  the  perception,  understanding  of  mixture, 
shades,  and  grades  of  colours,  is -paid  no  attention  to;  which  is  the  more  to  be  pitied 
-as  Tyndall,  in  a  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  future  of  a  higher  developed  sense  of 
colour,  points  to  the  existence  of  a  wealth  of  colours  as  yet  undreamt  of.  Canon 
Farrar,  of  Westminster  Abbey,  says  in  a  lecture  before  the  London  Society  of  Arts: 
"  Each  neglect  of  art  as  a  means  of  education  must  carry  with  it  great  drawbacks. 
We  give  early  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  the  far  more  im- 
portant development  of  feeling  and  understanding  for  all  that  is  beautiful,  is  shown 
to  be  completely  neglected.  The  same  child,  who  can  tell  you  how  many  pounds 
of  meat  he  can  get  for  a  shilling,  has  probably  never  inhaled  the  odour  of  a  rose 
with  exalted  feelings.  Let  us  then  before  all  begin  with  the  culture  of  the  senses 
in  our  homes  and  schools."  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Teachers'  Society  in 
Leipzig,  the  painter  and  inspector  of  drawing,  Fedor  Flin4er,  spoke  on  the  growing 
necessity  of  modern  education  on  a  psychological  basis,  and  of  analytical  comprehen- 
sion of  form  and  colour,  which  has  to  commence  vtdtli  external  objective  concep- 
tion. 

"^       ACTIVITY  pP  SENSE  PERCEPTION  IN  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

And  now  as  to  the  child  himself?  Observe  his  nature,  his  activity.  Science 
maintains  that  the  strength  of  sense  of  the  child  till  his  eighth  year  is  greater  than 
that  of  an  adult,  and  later  on  diminishes.  This  becomes  manifest  when  we  con- 
sider what  he  acquires,  without  our  teaching,  by  the  activity  of  his  senses  within 
the  first  four  years,  two  of  which  were,passed  without  the  means  of  speech.  The 
child  wants  to  know,  wants  to  learn,  but  not  by  passively  receiving. 

He  himself  wishes  to  see,  hear,  taste,  feel,  and  smeU;  he,  so  to  speak,  dictates 
the  course  of  his  own  teaching.  Free  conclusions  of  reasons  lead  the  Child  to  free 
investigations  about  the  what,  how,  why  and  when.  The  great  principles  of  alter- 
nating influences,  of  continual  permutation  of  matter,  the  incorporation  of  that 
which  was,  is,  and  will  be,  does  not  enter  his  young,  fresh  child's  soul  as  science, 
but  as  a  perception  of  his  senses.  This  is  the  time  when  the  beauty,  the  hai'raony, 
and  the  laws  of  life  must  enter,  like  fei'tilizing  sunbeams,  in  the  emotional  life  of 
the  child.  The  child  knows  it;  he  wishes  to  strive  with  his  own  powera  for  this 
self -education.     He  instinctively  reaches,  for  form  and  colour. 

The  remainder  of  the  pamphlet  is  occupied  with_  directions  show- 
ing the  methods  of  using  the  various  objects  and  diagrams. 

Miss  Marwedel,  after  passing  some  months  in  Europe,  both  in 
England  and  Germany,  in  the  study  of  different  schools,  and  in 
arranging  for  the  publication  of  the  natural  hist&ry  series,  for  which 
the  beautiful  water  color  illustrations  referred  to  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  Appendix  were  prepared,  returned  to  America. 

Owing  to  unforeseen  delays  on  the  part  of  the  publishers,  due 
possibly  to  the  great  cost  of  the  plates,  these  volumes  of  Natural 
History  in  the  series  prepared  by  Miss  Marwedel  have  not  yet  been 
issued. 

This  devoted  and  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Frobel  was  not,  how- 
ever, while  in  Europe,  wholly  concerned  with  the  production  of  her 
completed  works;  but,  in  common  with  all  educators  who  have 
recognized  a  logical  connection  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the 
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Manual  Training  Schools,  she  was  revolving  the  need  that  existed  of 
finding  some  practical  methods  of  continuing  the  training  of  the 
Kindergarten  through  properly  graded  occujpations  up  to  the  age 
when  the  child'is  suiBciently  grown  to  profitably  enter  upon  the 
more  advanced  work  of  the  Manual  Traiiiing  Schools  proper,  which 
demands  a  certain  amount  of  physical  development  and  muscular 
strength,  as  well  as  a  certain  maturity  of  mental  development  and 
of  judgment. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  hrief  paper  given.  Miss  Marwedel  recognized 
at  once,  in  the  progressive  system  of  Industri&l  Art  Drawing  advo- 
cated by  Walter  Smith,  a  logical  development  of  the  Kindergarten 
ideas  and  methods  as  applied  to  drawing,  and  to  the  development  of 
the  aesthetic  nature  of  the  child.  _    ■ 

In  the  more  recent  movement  for  Industrial  Training;  which  is, 
in  part,  an  outcome  of  the  introduction  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing 
in  public  schools,  effected  by  Professor  Smith  and  his  coadjutors; 
and,  in  part,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  perversion  of  the  idea  which  inspired 
the  efforts  of  those  enthusiiistic  educators — our  authoress  sees  that, 
unless  the  Kindergarten  can  be  linked  to  this  new  movement,  there 
is  danger  that  the  methods  of  Frobel  will  not  secure  that  place  in 
the  scheme  for  elementary  training  in  the  Public  Schools  which,  in 
her  view,  is  eminently  desirable.  Her  attention  then,  while  in  Eu- 
rope, was  especially  directed  to  this  purpose  of  ascertaining  some 
practical  method  of  securing  the  connection  between  the  Kinder- 
garten and  the  Public  Schools,  in  accord  with  this  popular  innova- 
tion of  " practical"  Lidusttial  Training.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
that  Miss '  Marwedel  is  too  earnest  in  her  belief  that  the  aesthetic 
nature  should  be  developed  to  give  any  blind  adhesion  to  a  mere  me- 
chanical training  which  practically  ignores  the  need  for  developing 
the  child's  perception  and  love  of  Beauty, —  though  it  may  be' ques- 
tioned whether  the  models  of  children's  work  in  wood,  which  she 
has  brought  from  Europe,  do  not  appeal  rather  to  the  child's  sense  of 
humor,  and  to  its  interest  in  construction,  than  to  any  latent  aestheti- 
cism  of  its  nature;  since  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  these  models  possess 
intrinsically  much  more  of  grace  or  beauty  than  do  the  Slojd  pat- 
terns, which  certainly  make  no  claims  to  any  such  qualities. 

As  a  result  of  Miss  Marwed-el's  European  investigations  in  the 
direction  suggested,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Missing  Link"*  was 
issued  by  her  early  in  July,  1889.  This  was  printed  in  Washington, 
as  Miss  Marwedel  was  en  route  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  N'a- 
tional  Educational  Association  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  she 
proposed  to  show  the  material  for  use  in  her  series  of  Kindergarten 
Games  and  Studies,  and  a  set  of  the  knife  work  in  pasteboard  and 
wood,  which  is  proposed  as  the  connecting  link  in  the  logical  chain 
of  methods  continuing  the  Manual  Training  of  the  child  from  in- 
fancy to  manhood. 

In  this  pamphlet,  which  seems  to  be  preliminary  to  a  proposed 
more  elaborate  statement  of  the  methods  adopted  by  some  European 
teachers,  detailed  descriptions  are  given  of  the  methods  of  making 
the.  9,rticles,  diagrams  of  which  are  shown  in' the  two  charts  of  illus- 
trations of  the  work  in  wood  'Avhich  accompany  the  text.  So  much 
of  the  text  as  may  suffice  to  show  the  general  character  of  the  method 
follows. 

*The  Missing  Link:  The  continuation  of  the  threefold  Development  of  the  Child 
from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Manual-Labor  School,  by  Brnma  Marwedel.  III. 
"Pp.  40.  •  • 
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For  the  information  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  Miss  Mar- 
■wedel's  .standing  among  Kindergarteners,  and  of  her  right  to  be  heard 
on  matters  relating  to  this,  and  to  cognate  methods  of  education,  the 
following  extracts  from  a  letter  by  the  earliest  American  authority 
on  Frobel's  system  are  given: 

MISS    PEABODY    EXPRESSES  HER    OWN    OBLIGATION  TO    MISS    MARWEDEL  AND    COR- 
DIALLY ENDORSES  HER  CLAIMS  AS  A  PRACTICAL  KINDERGARDTNER  AND  AUTHORESS. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  I  count  it  a  special  providence  that  at  this  mo- 
ment Miss  Marwedel's  "  Conscious  Motherhood"  is  published,  as  it  completely  sup- 
plements my  life-work,' with  an  illustrated,  practical  apphcation  of  Frobel's  true 
theory  of  the  education  of  the  child,  estabUshing  the  fact  that  kindergarten  devel- 
opment must  begin  in  the  home,  and  that  the  prime  kindergartener  is  the  mother, 
whose  supreme  happiness  and  perfection  consists,  in  conjtmotion  with  her  husband, 
in  working  intelligently  for  the  education  of  the  human  race. 

It  was  Miss  Marwedel  who,  in  1867,  first  introduced  me  into  Frobel's  genuine 
kindergarten,  in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  and  inspired  me  with  the  courage  to  make 
it  the  main  object  of  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  extend  the  kindergarten  over  my 
own  coimtry,  where  only,  as  Frobel  himself  declared,  it  could  have  its  full  scope, 
as  ours  is  the  only  nationally  that  has  as  yet  recognized  individual  freedom  to  will 
as  the  characteristic  first  principle  of  humanity.  It  is  only  the  self -knowing  and 
self-governing  that  can  create  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people;  and  the  self-government  of  the  child  must  flow  from  the  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  child  and  its  mother.  To  this  end  Miss  Marwedel's  book  guides  the 
mother  and  her  assistants  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  school. 

I,  therefore,  make  it  my  last  word  to  refer  my  readers  to  Miss  Marwedel's  first 
book  for  mothers.  It  is  in  itself  a  key  to  the  whole  of  Frobel's  philosophy,  whose 
depths  she  seems  to  me  to  have  sounded  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  of  his  dis- 
ciples. 

E.  P.  Peabody. 

Boston,.  June  22, 1887. 

Many  letters  of  similar  purport  froin  recognized^  educational  au- 
thorities have  been  sent  to  Miss  Marwedel  with  permission  to  pub- 
lish them. 

In  the  preface  to  a  former  work,  quoted  in  the  previous  pages,  Miss 
Marwedel  gave  grateful  recognition  to  those  friends  who  have  aided 
her  purpose.  For  the  opportunity  of  studying  these  recent  European 
experiments  and  for  publishing  the  results  of  her  observations,  slie 
expresses  her  great  indebtedness  to  the  timely  aid  and  encouragement 
extended  to  her  by  Mrs.  Hearst,  wife  of  the  United  States  Senator 
from  California. 

The  thought  that  underlies  all  of  Miss  Marwedel's  educational 
ideas  is  the  value  of  joy  in  work  —  as  applicable,  in  her  judgment, 
to  the  older  as  to  the  infant  pupil;  and  .while  to  the  old  time  peda- 
gogue, with  his  birch,  it  must  have  seemed  the  most  remote  of  in- 
centives to  scholarship,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  it  is  the 
recognized  and  sure  characteristic  of  all  good  work  in  Art. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Miss  Marwedel  agrees  with  Dr.  Harris,  in 
doubting  whether  the  Slojd  work  is  wholly  satisfactory  as  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  which  has  perplexed  the  believers  in  Industrial 
Education. 

Miss  Marwedel's  pamphlet  closes  with  a  thoughtful  article  by  Dr. 
Birch-Hirschfelder,  a  distinguished  professor  of  medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic. 

This  paper,  which  treats  of  the  value  of  Industrial  Training  from 
a  physiological  standpoint,  will  be  found  among  the  papers  which 
follow  here  in  Appendix  L,  and  in  juxtaposition  with  the  important 
paper  by  Dr.  Harris,  in  which  the  same  topic  is  treated  from  a  psy- 
chological point  of  view', 
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From  the  introduction  to  the  pamphlet  are  taken  the  following 
paragraphs: 

THE  MISSING  LINK. 

*  *  *  We  owe  our  children  not  simply  a  schooling,  but  a  happy,  rounded 
development  of  their  best  capacities. 

Compulsory  education  will  no  longer  be  necessary  when  the  school  can  be  made  a 
joy  to  the  child.  It  is  not  the  toilsome,  overbm'dened,  dissatisfied  school-child  that 
mates  the  best  citizen.  It  is  the  light-hearted,  creativeJboy  or  girl  who  has  learned 
in  childhood  to  love  wort  for  its  own  sake  that  becomes  the  best  man  or  woman  in 
after  life. 

•    It  should  be  stated  that  the  following  paper  is  not  offered  as  a  completed  theory, 
but  as  a  mere  collection  of  statements,  in  part  theoretical  and  in  part  practical. 

The  practical  part  illustrates,  descriptively  and  by  drawings,  what  has  already 
been  proved  successful  in  filhng  the  gap  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  Manual 
Labor  School.  This  may  be  aptly  teriped  the  "  Missing  Link,"  and  is  meant  to  be 
applied  as  the  stepping-stone  to  a  systematized  development,  and  is  a  logical 
sequence  to  the  principles,  method,  and  occupations  prescribed  by  Frobel  in  the 
kindergarten. 

Personal  investigation  and  study  of  the  existing  labor  schools  in  Europe  for  young 
children,  together  with  the  inspiration  gained  from  the  reform  through  extension 
of  playwork,  have  developed  the  plan  of  this  work  which  presents  a  series  of  occu- 
pations suited  to  the  growing. capacities  of  the  child.  The  extension  of  Frobel's  system 
into  manual  training  is  being  ably  promoted  in  America  through  Haihnan's  High 
School,  Parker's  Normal  School,  E.  Marwedel's  Circular  Drawing  System  and  Botany, 
and  many  other  less-known  methods.  The  works  of  Miss  Eva  Rodhe,  of  Gothen- 
burg, Sweden,  and  Franz  Hertel,  of  Zwickau,  Saxony,  present  the  first  stages  of  the 
"  Missing  Link."  They  are  descriptively  illustrated.  Both  educators  introduce  the 
use  of  the  knife  as  a  tool,  beginnmg  with  the  cutting  of  stifif  paper,  bristol-board, 
and  paste-board.  The  capacity  of  the  child  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age  is  grad- 
ually developed  to  work  in  hard  wood,  thus  forming  the  introduction  to  the  Manual . 
Training  School. 

The  merit  of  both  these  systems  lies  in  their  admirable  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
a  school  reform  for  children  in  the  primary  department.  The  vast  variety  of  illus- 
trations herewith  given  stimulates  the  creative  powers  of  the  child,  and  gives  rise 
to  endless  delight  in  play-labor.  The  interesting  article  of  Professor  Hirschfelder, 
of  Leipzig,  given'  herein,  will  afford  welcome  suggestions  to  parents  and  teachers 
who  feel  the  responsibility  of  seeking  a  scientific  solution  of  the  higher  problems  of 
education. 

E.  M. 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 
June,  1889. 

The  pamphlet  begins  as  follows: 

THE  MOTOR  FORGES  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  noble  stnicture  of  earnest  devotion  to  the  educational  needs  of  humanity 
stands  on  its  broad  platform,  unique  in  its  reformatory  power,  under  the  simple 
name  "  Kindergarten."   - 

Not  as  a  remarkable  outgrowth  of  the  American  soil;  but  in  the  extent  and  rapid- 
ity of  its  growth  in  America,  in  which  it  has  no  parallel.  The  independence,  the 
generosity,  the  wealth,  the  republican  spirit,  and,  above  all,  the  clear  recognition 
of  cause  and  effect  of  the  American  woman,  have  promoted  this  process. 

Hardly  two-score  years  have  passed  since  our  venerable  friend.  Miss  E.  P.  Pea- 
body,  sent  the  glad  tidings  from  Europe  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  of  the 
work  of  the  great  educational  reformer,  Friedrich  Frobel,  urging  the  immedi- 
ate introduction  of  his  teachings  into  this  country.  This  demand  was  met  by  a  few 
German  kindergarten  trainers.  But  it  was  Susan  Blo^v^,  of  St.  Louis,  an  American 
lady  of  wealth  and  high  culture,  who  first  connected  Frobel's  education^  system 
with  our  public  schools.  She  was  capable  of  personally  tonducting  her  free  train- 
ing schools,  and,  aided  by  the  philosophic  and  practical  insight  of  the  city  school 
superintendent,  W.  T.  Harris,  her  work  was  crowned  by  the  success  of  seeing  sixty 
free  kindergartens  at  once  connected  with  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis.  The 
exhibits  of  kindergarten  work,  and  an  actual  kindergarten  at  Philadelphia  in  1876, 
showed  American  readiness  for  the  conception  of  a  more  rational  development  of 
the  children  of  the  Nation.  Opposition  and  lethargy,  criticism  and  indifference, 
against  the  highest  inspiratiOQ  and  self-denial,  battled  bravely  until  public  opiniou 
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was  conqupred  by  the  unshaken  mental  and  practical  influence  o£  the  motherly- 
power  in  the  virgins  of  America.  The  loving  charm  of  the  virgin,  her  devotion 
and  thoroughness,  gave  the  method  of  PYiedrioh  Frobel  its  foothold,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  its  indestructible  power.  Even  the  learned  teachers  in  the  National  Teachers' 
Conventions  consented  to  make  room  for  the  work  of  the  five  and  six  years'  old 
school  laborers.  Notwithstanding  these  efforts,  it  needed  ten  years' hard  labor  and 
an  outlay  of  almost  a  million  dollars  before  Mrs.  Quincy  Agassiz  Shaw  and  her  as- 
sociates succeeded  in  inducing  the  school  board  of  Boston  to  adopt  the  kindergarten 
as  a  part  of  public  instmction.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  accept  the  work  thus  far 
accomplished  as  work  completed.  The  great  truth  of  a  natural  human  development 
does  not  end  with  the  kindergarten,  it  rather  begins  with  it. 

PLAY  IN  WORK  AND   WORK   IN   PLAY. 

No  one  denies  that  childish  play  is  devoid  of  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  play  and  labor  are  so  closely  united,  in  their  two-fold  nat- 
ure, that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them.  Nay,  more,  we  have  learned  to  respect  and 
promote  their  combined  physical  effect  as  a  natural  requirement  of  the  child  as  it 
is  of  the  man,  proving  that  labor  does  not  burden  if  a  free  and  spontaneous  activ- 
ity is  allowed.  For  instance,  an  artist  does  not  feel  his  labor  to  be  a  burden,  because 
his  work  comes  freely  and  spontaneously  to  him.  The  tmth  of  this  fact  is  laid 
down  most  convincingly  in  the  open  letter  by  Dr.  Oscar  Browning,  of  Cambridge 
University,  England,  in  favor  of  Frobel's  principles  of  education.  He  says  he 
noticed  the  exactness  with  which  a  boy  was  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  de- 
tails of  a  pricket  match,  although  it  had  lasted  for  hours,  and  had  consisted  of 
many  complicated  incidents,  a  proof  that  his  power  of  memory  had  increased  in 
the  ratio  of  his  joy,  because  delight  and  animation  had  been  associated  with  free 
mental  activity.  Thus,  illusti-ating  a  fundamental  principle  of  Frobel,  Mr.  Brown- 
ing continues:  "If  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  Friedrich  Frobel's  method  of  ed- 
ucation and  teaching  as  appealing  most  to  the  universally  ruling  laws  of  nature, 
then  the  consideration  of  a  difference  in  age  is  quite  removed,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  possess  equal  vitality  jm  our  universities."  Of  all  that  man  owes 
to  Friedrich  Frobel,  the  educational  application  of  this  principle  to  early  childhood 
is  recognized  as  most  fundamental  to  its  development.  It  was  this  development 
in  its  rfatural  needs  which  drove  Frobel  into  the  humble  hut  of  the  peasant  mother 
in  Thuringia.  Here  he  found,  in  the.  sunple  rneans  of  play-work,  the  childish  sym- 
pathy of  a  mother's  heart,  yet  untouched  by  artificial  impressions,  and  these  means, 
discoyered  through  the  impressions  of  nature,  bear  the  character  and  manifest  the 
fundamental  truth. 

Frobel's  first  play -tools  for  the  baby  represent  this  fundamental  truth  in  form, 
color,  and  motion .  From  this  stepping-stone  he  gave  a  variety  of  experiences  which, 
in  sympathy  with  childish  activity,  furnish  unconsciously  a  fifst  and  everlasting 
conception  of  truth.  The  reproduction  of  these  impressions  as  free  manifestations 
of  the  creative  activity  of  the  child  turned  into  educational  labor  presents  but  the 
embodied  logic  of  Frobel's  system,  using  the  self -activity  of  the  child  which  devel- 
ops from  within  to  without. 

THE   MANUAL  LABOR  REFORM  IN  GERMANY. 

Psycho-physiological  education  brings  Frobel's  method  with  renewed  force  to 
the  front.  No  leader  of  a  so-caUed  "manual -labor  school"  in  Germany  (Direc- 
toren  der  Handfertigkeits-Schulen)  fails  to  regard  Frobel's  requu-ement  for  "  know- 
ing by  doing  "  as  fundamental  to  the  universal  requirement  of  a  reform  in  all  grades 
of  instruction.  The  existing  manual-training  schools  are  the  outgrowth  of  Fi-obel's 
principles,  ripened,  after  the  experience  of  twenty  years,  into  their  present  univer- 
sal aim.  The  petition  to  this  end  presented  to  the  Reichstag  in  Germany  had  the 
full  sanction  of  Prince  Bismarck,  who  granted  5,000  marks  to  the  undertaking 
through  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  This  petition  was  signed  by  more  than 
seventeen  thousand  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  all  classes,  and  was  supple- 
mented by  a  special  appeal  from  the  commission  on  school  matters  of  the  academic 
association  (Die  Erweiterte  Schule  Commission  der  Deutschen  aoademischen  Verein- 
igung).' 

Lectures  by  men  of  all  classes  have  been  given.  Exhibits  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  different  manual-labor  schools  have  promoted  this  cause. 

These  labor-training  schools,  as  far  as  they  have  been  introduced,  are  the  work  of 
an  extensive  association  for  mutual  support,  though  the  schools,  individually,  are 
independent  of  each  other. 

Their  leaders  recognize  the  necessity  of  providing  early  childhood  with  a  well- 
arranged  preparatory  course  of  work,  fundamental  in  principle  and  method  to  tho 
higher  gi-ades,  in  manual  dexterity, 
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THE    NORMAL    MANUAL    TBIiNING    SCHOOLS    FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN  AT  LEIPSI6  AND 

DRESDEN. 

They  agree  that  this  preparatory  course  must  be  undertaken  by  young,  profession- 
ally-trained wonaen,  whose  .motherly  power  and  cheerful  influence  will  turn  the 
happy  school-work  hours  into  a  continued  dehght  in  home  labor,  thus  uniting  par- 
ent and  child  in  work  and  happy  satisfaction.  To  this  end  the  seminary  for  the 
teacliing  of  manual  labor  at  Leipzig,  under  the  direStorship  of  Dr.  W.  Goetze,  has 
of  late  admitted  ladies.  The  course  is  a  short  and  inexpensive  one,  and  occurs  in 
the  season  of  general  vacation. 

The  course  fists  from  April  35  to  August  21,  and  embraces:  (a)  Paste-board  work; 
(6)  carpentering;  (c)  wood-caiVing  (Kerbschnitt);  and  (d)  metal-work. 

Four  English  ladies  attended  this  course  recently.  (Twenty  ladies  went  to  Copen- 
hagen for  the  same  purpose.)  Men  students,  of  every  nationality  except  American, 
entei'ed  the  course. 

The  pioneer, worker  in  manual  dexterity,  A  von  Clauson  Kaas,  has  opened  a  simi- 
lar institution  ior  ladies  at  Dresden.  His  course  gives  instruction  in  wood- work 
(joinery,  wood-carving),  scroll-work,  inlaid-work,  and  picture-burning  on  wood,  in 
paper  and  paste-board  work,  paper-cutting  and  bristol-board  work,  pressed-leather 
work,  cork-work,  and  modeling. 

The  extensive  and  valuable  course  of  the  manual-labor  school  connected  with  the 
Vienna  public  school  (Buergerschule)  under  their  enthusiastic  director,  Alois  Bruhns, 
demands  that  the  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  old  should  possess  a  certain  degree  of 
manual  skill  in  order  to  be  able  to  fashion  the  material  with  which  to  experiment. 
Mr.  Bruhns  says: 

"  Normally  endowed  children  try  to  .busy  themselves  as  much  as  possible,  physi- 
cally, to  give  reality  to  their  thoughts." 

What  else  is  the  play  of  childi-en  than  the  endeavor  to  give  practical  expression 
to  their  world  of  thought  ?  When  the  child  comes  afterwards  into  the  public  school, 
and  the  instruction  there  progresses  suitably  and  successfully,  this  endeavor  con- 
tinues, although  usually  in  a  more  hmited  degree,  according  as  the  opportunities  of 
instruction  permit;  the  child  tries  to  dravr,  cSculates  and  measures  all  possible  ob- 
jects, and  even  tries  to  represent,  with  the  help  of  its,  comrades,  the  stories  which  it 
has  heard.  How  often  one  child  asks  another,  for  instance,  to  play  Little  Red  Rid- 
-  ing  Hood,  saying,  "  You  be  the  wolf  and  I  will  be  Little  Red  Riding  Hood." 

When  the  child  gets  into  the  higher  classes,  where  he  studies  the  exact  sciences, 
he  tries  to  reproduce  at  home  what  he  has  seen  at  school;  he  experiments. 

If  a  child  does  not  do  this  it  is  either  because  of  a  diseased  development  of  the 
body,  or  because  the  instruction  has  given  him  no  clear  ideas,  so  that  he  becomes 
discouraged  with  his  first  attempts,  and  loses  his  desu-e  of  putting  his  thoughts  into 
practice.  It  is  only  success  and  the  attainment  of  results  that  give  encouragement, 
which  finally  d.evelops  energy. 

What  has  been  said  being  admitted,  we  may  assert  that  if  instruction  is  to  become 
more  educational,  and  if  it  is  to  wake  up  and  develop  all  the  slumbering  powers  in 
the  child,  it  must  include  physical  work  vidthin  its  scope. 

This  course  indicates  the  limits  within  which  physical  work  should  be  pursued  by 
whatever  pedagogics  has  recognized  as  the  essential  and  correct  thing  for  the  sev- 
eral stages  of  ins&uction  and  education.  This  forms  the  real  and  proper  world  in 
which  the  child  lives,  and  gives  practical  shape  to  its  thoughts.  Instruction  in 
manual  dexterity  should,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  falls  within  the  time  in  which  the 
child  is  undergoing  school  instruction,  be  strictly  confined  to  these  limits.  Bringing 
in  foreign  objects,  which  are  not  connected  with  the  work,  tears  the  child  out  of  its 
own  world,  withdraws  it  from  its  unitary  development,  and  overburdens  it  with 
double  mental  work,  if  the  instruction  in  manual  dexterity  does  not  become  a  mere 
mechanical  drill. 

The  question  might  be  asked  here,  whether  our  theoretical  instruction  has  any 
need  of  being  supplemented  by  physical  work  ?  It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  answer 
this  question  for  every  stage,  so  we  have  given  in  the  following  only  a  rapid  review 
of  the  requirements  of  instruction  in  the  upper  grades  of  a  pubUc  school  for  indus- 
trial purposes,  leaving  out  the  subjects  which  contribute  only  to  culture,  such  as 
writing,  singing  and  athletics. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

Object:  Knowledge  of  the  most  important  physical  and  chemical  phenomena, 
based  principally  upon  experiment,  with  continual  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
town  life;  knowledge  of  the  fabrication  of  the  most  important  products  of  indus- 
try, with  especial  regard  to  those  which  are  of  the  most  importance  locally. 
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The  lists  of  studies  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Electricity,  etc.,  which 
follow  in  the  pamphlet,  arranged  for  the  three  final  years  of  Gram- 
mar Schools,  are  omitted. 

SCHOOL  REFORMS  IN  AMERICA. 

The  necessity  for  a  similar  reform  is  felt  by  the  educators  of  America,  and  steps 
have  been  taken  in  Boston  to  form  a  National  Association  of  those  who  believe  that 
extensive  modifications  of  the  traditional  cuniculum  in  the  direction  of  kindergar- 
ten, tools,  modeling,  drawing,  form  and  color,  cooking,  sewing,  and  elementary 
science,  in  most  or  all  these  branches,  are  required  fof  the  good  of  both  the  schol- 
ars and  the  schools. 

To  this  end  the  association  proposes  to  unify  the  various  departments  of  educa- 
tional work  from  the  kindergarten  upward;  to  study  the  fundamental  principles  of 
education;  to  originate  such  a  system  as  shall  harmonize  methods  of  instruction 
and  training,  and  make  them  more  effective- in  public  and  private  schools. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  have  been  elected  oificers  of  thi^association:  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  President*  Mp,cAlister,  Melleney,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  School  Su- 
perintendent Edwin  Seaver,  of  Boston,  and  others." 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  convention  of  German- American  Teach- 
ers in  Buffalo  in  1885  are  omitted.     *    *    * 

The  problem  of  the  continuity  of  human  development  in  its  philosophic  concep- 
tion, from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Manual  Training  School,  is  of  recent  date.  Our 
teachers  hardly  realize  the  necessity  for  a  professional  training  in  order  to  teach  the 
alternating  culture  of  the  head  and  the  hand.  This  desideratum  can  no  longer  be 
deferred;  for  it  constitutes  not  only  the  fundamental  aim  of  the  desired  school  re- 
form, but  is  a  problem  of  grave,  social,  and  national  economy.  It  presents  the 
question: 

Shall  the  child  continue,  without  interruption,  its  three-fold  development  as  be- 
gun in  theTiindergarten  ? 

.  That  is  to  say,  by  a  self-activity  encouraged  gradually  and  systematically  when 
the  life's  habits  are  being  Jornaed,  by  joyful  creative  occupations,  which  lead 
"  through  work  to  work"  in  its  highest  moral  sense,  and  this  at  an  age  when  the 
whole  nature  demands  work;  or. 

Shall  we  systematically  pervert  and  destroy  all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
kindergarten  system  by  failing  to  form  and  control  the  child's  life-habits  through 
the  continuation  of  Frobel's  developing  principles  till  the  child  enters  the  projected 
Manual  Training  School  ? 

Shall  we  not  rather  seek  for  a  "  Missing  Link"  to  connect  the  kindergarten  with 
the  primary  department,  introducing  educational  labor  methodically  and  gradually, 
thus  becoming  the  leading  nation  in  this  rational  reform? 

The  money  furnished  for  industrial  education  by  our  wealthy  philanthropists  will 
not  accomplish  this  work  of -reform  unless  Frobel's  kindergarten  method  is  accepted. 
That  means  either  by  elevating  labor  to  its  ideal,  or  by  merely  facilitating  and  les- 
sening the  burden  of  labor  to  humanity. 

The  influence  of  Ruskin  and  Canon  Farrar,  in  advocating  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ideal  in  education  in  England  are  referred  to,  and 
a  passage  f  rojn  the  latter,  already  given  in  these  pages  in  the  extracts 
from  Miss  Marwedel's  previous  work,  is  quoted;  our  author  then 
says: 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  these  valuable  opinions  stand  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  growing  disposition  in  England  to  introduce  labor  in  early  childhood  as 
a  means  of  training  toward  mere  utilitj'.  This  might  be  permissible  if  it  did  not 
lead  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  undeniable  merits  of  utility  suffice  for  the 
harmonious,  three-fold,  human  development  of  the  head,  heart  and  hand  for  which 
we  are  seeking.  This  error  has  misled  even  prominent  disciples  of  Frobel  to  see 
manifested  in  the  Slojd  system  and  its  use,  on  the  joiners'  bench,  the  solution  of 
the  educational  value  of  labor. 

Similar  danger  lurks  around  our  own  doors.  The  revolutionizing  principles^  of 
Frobel's  method  have  not  sufficiently  permeated  our  primary  development,  so  as 
to  demand  and  f iirnish  a  full  course  of  kindergarten  and  manual  drawing  combined. 

No  doubt  our  normal  schools  will  continue  to  respond  to  this  need  as  rapidly  as 
they  have  begun.  Should  this  be  accomplished  the  American  nation  can  now. 
hardly  realize  the  advantages  it  will  possess  in  this  particular  over  all  other  nations. 
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^  America  offers  advantages  in  kiiiaergarten  training  that  are  found  nowhere  else. 
The  German  kindergarten  system  admits  the  student  at  the  immature  age  of  f  our- 
teen,jvhereas  the  American  normal-class  pupil  seldojn  enters  under  eighteen  years 
of  age.  This  maturity,  together  with  the  free  training  and  its  underlying  cultiu-e 
(provided  ample  time  and  opportunity  are  afforded  for  thorough  theoretical  and 
practical  training),  afford  the  greatest  inducements  to  the  study  of  Frobel's  system. 

The  general  efforts  to  furnish  the  primary  school  department  with  exercises  in 
itianual  dexterity  (which  are  but  the  extension  of  the  kindergarten),  as  before 
stated,  evince  the  recognition  of  their  necessity. 

A  special  teacher  will  be  needed  for  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  primary 
practice  department  of  every  normal  school.  This  teacher  may  instruct  the  pupifa 
of  the  normal  schools  as  well  as  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  taking  a  special 
course.  The  encouragement  of  a  continuance  of  salary  during  leave  of  absence 
would  add  to  the  teachers'  zeal. 

These  general  propositions  are  then  followed  by  a  description  of 
the  newly  discovered  methods,,  as  follows: 

THE  "  MISSING  LINK"  INTRODUCES  THE  KNIFE  FOB  CUTTING  PAPER 

AND  WOOD. 

Plate  I. 

The  folding  and  cutting  of  paper  with  the. scissors  is  a  familiar  exercise  in  the 
kindergarten,  and  develops,  like  other  occupations  of  Frobel,  in  three  directions: 
in  the  understanding  of  forms  of  knowledge,  of  forms  of  beauty,  and  of  forms  of 
life. 

Franz  Hertel,  director  of  the  Manual-Labor  Training  School  at  Zwickau,  com- 
bines this  useful  occupation  with  the  drawing  from  objects  instead  of  special  pat- 
terns, recommending  that  the  result  of  the  child's  efforts  should  be  kept  in  drawing 
books,  to  serve  as  an  exhibit  of  progress. 

The  new  feature  of  Hertel's  work  lies  in  the  systematized  use  of  the  knife  instead 
of  the  scissors,  as  in  the  kindergarten,  thus  forming  the  intermediate  step  toward 
the  cutting  of  wood  and  paste-board. 

Both  these  occupations  afford  ample  scope  to  the  child  in  the  full  expression  of 
form-language,  in  ci-eativeness  and  designing.  This  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  all 
play- work  in  early  childhood  to  afford  the  child  that  amount  of  glee  and  happiness 
which  is  its  prime  right  toward  a  normal  healthy  condition.  The  attractiveness  of 
the  objects  and  their  connection  with  the  surrounding  world  in  which  the  child  lives, 
the  cheapness  of  the  material,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  tools  give  this  whole  method 
an  inexpressible  superiority  of  adaptation  as  the  "  Mipsing  Link  "  between  the  kin- 
dergarten and  the  Manual  Training  School. 

Tne  beneficial  effect  of  the  deductive  method  on  the  young  mind  is  a  practical 
surprise  to  the  thoughtful  educator.  In  clear  perception  of  the  simple  fundamental 
knowledge  of  things  in  a  sympathetic  playful  direction  of  the  older  playmate  (the 
teacher),  the  child  vdll  acquire  a  wonderful  power  of  association  of  ideas  and  con- 
clusions. The  merital  development  in  the  kindergarten  is  mainly  due  to  the  deduc- 
tive process,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  source  of  spontaneous  inspiration,  if  con- 
tinued thi'ough  the  school  grades. 

Though  Franz  Hertel  affords  opportunity  for  an  analytical  comparison  of  the 
form  he  presents  by  dictation,  yet  the  writer  observed  the  process  of  deduction  to 
be  so  delightful,  even  to  her  youngest  pupils,  that  they  frequently  exclaimed, 
"  Don't  tell  me  ! "  when  bent  on  solving  some  diiBaculty. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

Furnish  the  child  with  one  sheet  of  white  and  two  sheets  of  colored  paper,  each 
of  four  inches  square,  with  which  to  illustrate  similarity  and  dissimilarity  in  form 
and  contents.  The  child  usps  the  ruler  and  knife  to  separate  the  desired  parts. 
This  exercise  teaches  not  only  the  discriminating  of  shapes  and  contents,  but  also  of 
fractional  parts. 

While  the,  knife  gives  easy  exercise  preparatory  to  the  more  dilflcult  work  of 
wood-cutting  and  paste-board  work,  the  accompanying  chart  may  suffice  to  make 
this  system  perfectly  clear;  but  for  the  less  experienced  the  following  few  words  of 
direction  may  not  be  amiss,  especially  as  it  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  deductive 
method  by  which  self-help  may  be  developed  in  the  gliild.    Experiments  that  have 
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for  years  been  made  in  the  writer's  own  school,  prove  that  this  method  is  not  only 
possible,  but  easy. 

ANALYTICAL  COMPARISON. 

Having  developed  the  understanding  of  a  straight  line  which  might  logically  be 
derived  from  the  previous  use  of  the  curve  (see  Emma  Marwedel's  "  Circular  Draw- 
ing System"),  the  square,  and  the  oblong,  it  will  be  easy  to  lead  the  chUd  to  a  clear 
idea  of  the  wholes,  halves,  and  quarters  and  the  multipUcity  of  comers  and  their 
inside  points,  called  angles.  , 

I 

FUNDAMENTAL  KNOWLEDGE  OP  THINGS. 

Fundamental  knowledge  of  position,  direction,  and  dimension,  by  means  of 
measvirement  and  the  accurate  use  of  terms,  have  not  been  enough  considered  in 
their  practical  value  in  the  kindergarten  or  in  our  public  schools.  Modem  educa- 
tion begins  to  lay  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  impressing  the  child  with  the 
full  meaning  of  terms  and  their  connection  to  its  environment,  requiring  acctirate 
description  and  compai-ison  of  objects  in  the  child's  own  words;  thus  making  him, 
so  to  say,  self-training  in  thought  and  reason  and  preventing  him  from  stringing 
words  parrot  fashion. 

EXERCISES  IN  DRAWING  LINES. 

Lines  may  be  drawn  by  the  use  of  the  ruler,  by  the  aid  of  dots  to  be  connected, 
and  by  using  the  eye-measure  only. 

EXERCISES  IN  CUTTING  STRAIGHT  LINES. 

It  is  necessary  to  follow  the  hnes  of  the  ruled  paper  carefully  with  the  knife, 
using  the  right  and  left  hand  .alternately,  to  prevent  one-handed  development. 
This  should  be  practised  until  a  cut  can  be  made  which  leaves  the  edges  perfectly 
smooth  and  straight. 

PAPER   CUTTING  AND   ANALYTICAL   COMPARISON  OF  CONTENTS. 

The  illusti'ations  of  paper  folding  as  found  on  Plate  I  explain  themselves.  Ac- 
curateuess,  neatness,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  edge, 
corner,  angle,  whole,  half,  quarter,  square,  oblong,  horizontal,  vertical,  and  oblique 
must  be  insisted  upon. 

The  descriptions  of  the  illustrations  must  of  course  be  omitted. 
That  of  the  preliminary  work  in  paper  and  paste-board,  in  which 
the  knife  instead  of  scissors  is  iised,  is  followed  by  similar  descrip- 
tions of  the  illustrations  in  the  wood  work;  of  which  the  introduc- 
tory paragraphs  follow: 

WObD-OUTTINO  IN  A  GRADSD  SERIES  OF  FORTY-TWO  MODELS. 

Of  all  teachers  who  should  be  visited,"  said  Dr.  W.  Goetze  (Dh-ector  of  the 
"  Handfertigkeits"  Seminary  at  |Leipzig),  "  Miss  Eva  Rodhe  deserves  the  first  place. 
She  is  a  "  tme  teacher,  von  Grottes  Gnaden,"  as  we  Germans  say.  She  preaches  the 
gospel  of  a  happy  childhood,  not  merely  by  words  but  by  language  of  the  heart 
wliich  creates  Ufe  and  joy  where  the  every-day  human  being  finds  only  insm-mount- 
able  hardships  and  impossibilities.  Miss  Rodhe  has  proved  her  knowledge  of  child 
nature  by  inti-oducing  famiUar  forms  in  work,  representing  toys  and  the  forms  of 
life  and  of  its  environment,  in  exclusive  preference  to  dead  geometric  combinations,' 
thus  establishing  a  link  between  the  school  and  the  home  — between  labor  and  en- 
jovment  —  whereby  the  combined  interest  of  parent-and  child  is  greatly  increased. 

Miss  Rodhe  is  the  very  hfe-source  of  the  "  Missing  Lmk."  She  kindly  furnished 
the  writer  with  the  patterns  for  wood  cutting  on  the  accompanying  plates,  which 
will  be  furnished  as  a  completed  series  in  wood  to  schools  ordering  them. 
'  To  those  who  may  doubt  the  possibility  of  such  practical  results  being  accomp- 
lished by  young  children,  the  writer  may  state  that  she  has  seen  similar  work,  made 
from  old  cigar  boxes,  in  Berlin,  at  the  kmdergarten  of  Frcebel's  niece,  Mr-s.  Henri- 
etta Shraders,  president  of  the  Pestalozza-Frcpbel  Association, 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  TftE  ACOOMPANYING  DRAWINGS— GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  figures  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  drawings  are  a  few  forms  which  may 
be  used  to  illustrate  this  system,  and  the  teacher  may  invent  other  forms,  those 
shown  serving  as  models.  As  it  is  the  object  of  the  system  to  teach  children  the 
use  of  their  hands  in  manipulating  wood,  the  figures  to  be  made  by  them  should  com- 
mence with  the  elementary  form  of  nature  (a  circle),  and  gradually  work  up  to  one 
more  complicated  and  composed  of  several  parts,  which  are  loosely  joined  together, 
The  figures  as  shown  are  two-thirds  of  the  size  they  should  be  made. 

MATERIAL. 

The  wood  used  should  be' one  which  is  soft,  not  easily  split,  and  cheap,  such  as 
white  pine  or  cedar.  The  latter  may  be  obtained  from  old  cigar  boxes,  the  nails  of 
which  are  also  admu-ably  adapted  for  fastening- several  pieces  of  the  wood  together, 
when  any  such  fastening  is  required,  as  they  are  generally  round  and  of  the  same 
diameter  from  head  to  point,  and  will  not,  therefore,  split  the  wood.  If  in  any 
case  it  should  be  necessary  to  buy  nails  they  may  be  obtained  at  hardware  stores 
imder  the  name  of  "  wire  "  nails.  No.  18,  this  size  being  about  the  proper  length. 
The  wood  should  be  planed  smooth  on  both  sides,  and  should  be  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness. 

TOOLS.  , 

The  most  important  of  the  tools  is  the  knife,  which  should  have  a  sharp  edge, 
and,  if  the  age  of  the  child  permits,  a  sharp  point  also,  which  may  be  used  in  mak- 
ing hole's  in  the  wood  when  the  holes  are  required  to  be  of  a  larger  size  than  can  be 
made  with  the  awl.  A  brad-awl,  which  may  be  bought  in  any  hardware  store  for 
a  few^  cents,  may  be  found  useful  in  making  holes  for  the  insertion  of  the  naUs, 
esjjecially  when  the  latter  are  to  be  used  as  pivots  upon  which  parts  turn,  as  are  the 
naUs  in  figure  17.  The  diameter  of  the  awl  should  be  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
nails,  and  the  advantage  of  its  use  is  that  it  will  make  a  hole  in  the  wood  with  less 
danger  of  splitting  it  than  will  the  latter. 

OPERATION. 

The  teacher  should  draw  upon  the  wood  the  outlines  of  the  figure  to  be  made  by 
the  pupil,  or  if  the  figure  consists  of  several  pai-ts,  the  outline  of  each  part,  taking 
care  to  have  the  greater  length  of  the  figure  run  in  the  same  direction  as  the  grain 
or  fiber  of  the  wood.  If,  in  finy  case,  a  hole  or  recess  is  to  be  made  in  the  wood,  it 
should  be  made  before  the  outline  is  cut  out,  as  there  is  then  less  danger  of  splitting. 
If  the  hole  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  a  nail,  and  a  brad-awl  is  not  at  hand, 
the  nail  may  be  driven  in  and  then  withdrawn,  leaving  a  hole  where  it  has  been, 
and  in  which  it  may  be  afterwards  placed.  If  a  recess,  such  as  the  recess  a,  in 
figure  9,  is  to  be  made,  a  small  hole  should  be  first  made  with  the  point  of  the  knife 
and  enlarged  with  the  edge.  This  having  been  done,  the  pupil  should  follow  the 
outline  drawn  by  the  teacher,  cutting  oS  the  superflous  wood  with  the  knife,  after 
which  the  work  may  be  finished  smooth  by  rubbing  with  sand  or  emery  paper  of 
medium  coarseness.  If  the  figure  consists  of  several  parts,  all  the  parts  should  be 
finished  as  above  described;  and  if  any  are  to  be  nailed  together,  the  nails  should  be 
carefully  driven  in  the  holes  previously  made  for  their  reception.  If  the  nails  pro- 
ject through  the  wood,  their  points- should  be  bent  over  and  rest  against  the  side'of 
the  wood.    When  driving  the  nails  the  wood  should  rest  upon  a  solid  base. 
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V. 

VIEWS  OF  SOME  FOREIGN  EDUCATORS  IN  REGARD  TO  KIN- 
DERGARTENS. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCATION,  LONDON,  1884. 

In  Part  I  of  this  Report  was  given  the  inaugural  address  of  Lord 
Reay,  delivered  August  4,  1884,  at  the  opening  of  the  first  great  Ed- 
ucational Conference  held  in  London  during  the  "  Health  Exhibi- 
tion." 

The  report  there  given  was  from  the  "  Schoolmaster"  of.  August 
16,  1884.  Many  volumes  of  transactions  have  since  been  published 
in  a  series  entitled,  "  Health  Exhibition  Literature."  From  volume 
XIII*  of  this  series,  which  opens  the  reports  of  the  Educational 
Conference  (contained  in  four  volumes),  and  is  given  to  the  meetings 
ot"  "Section  A,"  on  "Elementary  Education,  etc.,"  the  following 
extracts  from  the  papers  and  discussions  on  the  subjects  of  "  Kinder- 
garten "  and  "  Infant  Schools  "  are  taken.  Seventy-five  pages  of  the 
volume  are  given  to  these  topics.  The  discussions,  participated  in 
by  German,.  French,  and  English  educators,  are  full  of  interest. 
The  following  extracts  from  two  of  the  papers  are  quoted  as  giving 
an  exposition  of  the  aims  of  the  Kindergarten  instruction,  the  phi- 
losophy underlying  its  methods,  and  the  connection  which  this  sys- 
tem has  with  all  after  education,  and  especially  with  its  relations  to 
the  Arts  and  Industries.  Want  of  space  prevents  fuller  quotations 
from  the  very  interesting  discussions  which  followed  the  reading  of 
the  various  papers. 

The  opening  paper  of  the  session,  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
kindergarten  and  infant  schools,  follows: 

Infant  Training  and  Teaching. 
(Tuesday,  August  5th,  10  a.m.) 


Chairman :  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  H.  M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 


(a)    WHAT  FROBEL  DID  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

By  Miss  Manning. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  in  an  assemblage  like  this  to  dwell  on  the  facts  of  the  life 
of  Friedrich  Frobel;  I  will  only  remind  you  that  this  German  thinker,  writer  and 
schoolmaster  died  in  1853,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  And,  without  regard  to  the  young 
children  imder  consideration,  I  shall  at  present  simply  state  that  the  age  referred  to 

*  International  Health  Exhibition,  London,  1884.  The  Health  Exhibition  Litera- 
ture, Volume  XIII.  Conference  on  Education,  opening  meeting,  and  introductory 
address.  Section  A,  organization  of  Elementary  Education,  etc.  Printed  and  pub- 
lished for  the  Executive  Council  of  the  International  Health  Exhibition,  and  for  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  by  William  Clowes  &  Sons,  Limited,  International 
Health  Exhibition,  and  13,  Charing  Crass,  S.  W.,  1884.     Pp.  513." 
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is  from  about  three  to  six,  and  that  children  of  that  age  in  all  classes  of  society  are 
included.  Before  I  try  to  show  in  what  manner  these  little  children,  unconsciously 
indeed  on  their  own  part,  are  indebted  to  Frobel,  I  am  anxious  to  disclaim  any 
intention  of  overestimating  him  at  the  expense  of  other  writers  on  education — as 
Locke,  Comenius,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Pestalozzi.  When  we  are  seeking  to  urge  the 
value  of  certain  ideas  rather  than  to  elucidate  the  source  and  history  of  those  ideas, 
we  are,  no  doubt,  apt  to  identify  them  too  exclusively  with  a  single  individual. 
The  same  happens  in  all  fields  of  human  work.  It  is  often  by  accident,  orfrom 
mere  convenience,  that  we  mention  one  name  instead  of  more,  and  perhaps,  by  de- 
grees, the  others  do  unduly  fall  out  of  view.  But  while  it  is  true  that  Frobel  was 
only  one  in  a  line  of  philosophic  thinkers  —  and  no  one  could  be  more  ready  than 
he  was  to  acknowledge  what  he  derived  from  his  educational  ancestors  and  contem- 
poraries —  yet,  I  think  it  is  quite  just  to  give  to  him  special  prominence  in  regard  to 
the  training  of  children  of  three  to  six  years  old.  And  this  partly  because  he  did  more 
keenly  observe  and  more  fully  understand  them  than  others  have  done,  and  partly 
because  he  invented  certain  practical  methods  which  have  rightly  become  associated 
with  his  name.  Frobel,  therefore,  naturally  takes  a  distinct  and  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  benefactors  of  young  children. 

WHAT  FROBEL  DID  FOR  CHILDREN. 

My  subject  is,  what  Frobel  did  for  these  children.  I  wish  to  show  very  briefly^ 
First,  that  he  explained  their  characteristics.  Secondly,  that  he  indicated  for  them— 
(1)  an  ideal;  (2)  a  position;  and  (3)  a  training;  and  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  prac- 
tical questions. 

I.  Frobel  eiplained  their  characteristics.  He  had  much  to  say  about  the  real 
infants— under  three — as  we  find  from  his  suggestive  book  "  Mutter  imd  Kose- 
lieder,"  and  he  had  had  wide  experience  with  boys  over  the  3-6  age,  but  he  also 
devoted  earnest  thought  to  the  capacities  and  instincts  and  impulses  of  this  inter- 
mediate time.  He  did  what  every  one  does  who  has  to  do  with  children,  cmly  his 
investigations  seem  to  me  to  have  been  more  thorough,  more  sympathetic,  and 
more  fruitful  than  those  of  most.  In  order  to  show  later  the  bearing  of  his  edu- 
cational principles,  I  will  refer  to  three  points  which  especially  struck  Frobel  in 
the  nature  of  young  children.  These  are:.l,  their  activity;  2,  their  faculty  of  imi- 
tation; 8,  their  dependence. 

THE  ACTIVITY  OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

(1)  As  to  activity,  we  see  that  a  child  from  three  to  six  seldom  rests  but  in  sleep. 
Its  delight  is  to  be  in  continual  movement,  and  to  experiment  with  its  limbs  as  with 
a  new  toy.  Hands  or  feet,  or  both,  must  be  always  busy  —  climbing,  running, 
pulling,  cutting,  jumping;  and  the  voice  is  in  constant  merry  use.  At  the  same 
time  the  child's  senses  are  most  lively.  The  little  eyes  and  ears  take  note  of  aU  that 
passes,  and  everything  accessible  is  made  a  subject  of  touch.  Thus  knowledge  is 
collected,  and  experience  deepens,  so  that  relatively,  it  has  been  well  said,  children 

.  learn  more  in  their  first  five  years  than  in  any  other  period  of  hfe.  Now  the  3-6 
children  are  often  blamed  for  being  restless  and  mischievous,  but  Froebel  comes 
forward  as  their  defender.  He  f uUy  approved  that  they  should  learn  the  art  of 
keeping  themselves  still,  but  he  explained  that  their  activity  is  a  natural  condition 
of  rapid  healthy  growth  —  an  innocent  effort  to  make  themselves  strong  and  capa- 
ble. If  they  are  troublesome,  something  is  wrong,  but  the  fault  does  not  lie  with 
the  activity. 

THE  IMITATIVE  FACULTY  OF  THE  CHILD. 

(2)  Then  there  is  the  faculty  of  imitation.  We  know  what  clever  little  mimics 
these  children  are.  Whatever  they  see,  whatever  they  hear,  they  try  to  reproduce. 
In  the  presence  of  anything  that  moves,  their  legs  and  arms  can  not  be  quiet. 
Not  a  sound  strikes  their  keen  ears,  shrill  or  deep,  beautiful  or  discordant,  but  they 
must  become  its  echo.  The  whole  day  long  they  are  ready,  if  they  are  town  chil- 
dren, to  turn  themselves  into  sparrows,  horses,  or  policemen;  if  country  children, 
into  cooks,  gardeners,  or  wheelbarrows.  Their  voices  instinctively  repeat  the  dog's 
bark,  the  milkman's  cry,  or  any  other  sound  that  comes  within  their  ken.  They  are 
always  "pretending,"  but  very  honestly  pretending,  to  keep  shop,  to  write  letters, 
to  drive  coaches,  and  to  engage  in  all  occupations  for  which  they  are  as  yet  unfitted. 
Most  unintentionably,  but  accurately,  they  copy  the  tone,  the  expression,  the  man- 
ner of  their  parents  and  nurses,  and  especially  of  their  brothers  and  sisters  a  few 
years  before  them.  By  means  of  this  useful  faculty  we  mould  their  early  habits 
much  more  than  through  direct  commands.    It  enables  them,  as  it  were,  to  slide 
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with. the  happiest  ease  into  the  social  ways  of  those  around  them;  and  yet  the  imi- 
tation is  no  unimaginative  copying.  It  results  from  children's  strength  of  fancy. 
For  the  moment  they  throw  themselves  into  another  personality.  Their  muscles 
are  flexible,  their  perceptions  sharp;  their  whole  existence  is  in  the  outward.  It  is 
thus  pleasanter  to  them  to  be  some  one  or  something  else  than  their  insignificant 
selves.  But  in  the  exercise  of  imitation  the  3-6  children  are  not  unfrequently  pro- 
nounced "  silly"  and  trifling;  and  here,  again,  Frobel  comes  to  the  rescue,  point- 
ing out  that  this  faculty  is  an  invaluable  magnet,  which  draws  the  children  joy- 
ously along  the  uphill  path  of  learning  and  of  doing. 

•  t 

THE  DEPENDENCE  OF  THE  YOUNG  CHILD. 

(3)  The  third  characteristic  I  have  called  dependence.  The  child  of  3-6  can  not 
stand  alone  in  life.  Nor  does  it  wish  to  do  so.  It  has  a  sage  consciousness  that  its 
own  insufficiency  must  be  supplemented  by  the  experience,  the  skill,  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  have  lived  longer,  and  it  looks  especially  to  its  mother  for  this  indispen- 
sable aid.  By  means  of  its  clinging  confidence  in  its  mother,  and  its  desire  for  her 
approving  smile,  the  moral  andrehgious sentiments  awake,  audit  becomes  obedient 
a,nd  gentle.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  point.  No  question  belonging  to  human 
life  is  less  disputed  than  the  importance  of  the  mother's  early  influence.  Indeed, 
we  might  expect  that  here  Frolbel  could  have  to  undertake  no  championship.  But 
the  relation,  while  recognized  in  theory,  is  not  always  carried  out  in  practice,  so 
Frobel  tried  to  recall  neglectful  mothers  to  their  duties.  He  reminded  them,  too, 
that  if  they  could  not  give  all  needful  attention  to  these  3-6  children,  they  should 
call  in  only  such  helpers  as  could  represent  for  the  time  the  mother's  judicious  and 
tender  care.  He  considered  that  the  child  is  justified  in  demanding  that  during  the 
3-6  age  motherly  love  should  always  shield  and  guide  it. 

Thus  Frobel  explained,  or,  I  might  say,  vindicated  young  children  in  respect  to 
their  characteristic  impulses,  virging  that  it  is  through  activity  in  its  various  phases, 
through  imitation,  and  through  dependence  on  the  mother's  care,  that  the  "baby" 
of  two  or  three  becomes  changed  into  a  capable,  thoughtful  little  boy  or  girl  of  six. 
I  will  now  try  to  show  what  he  did  for  these  children  besides  observing  and  com- 
prehending them. 

II.  Frobel  indicated  for  chQdren  of  3-6  an  Ideal,  a  Position  and  a  Training. 

frobel's  ideal  child  life. 

(1)  I  will  refer  to  his  ideal  for  them.  There  is  a  poetic  ideal  for  young  children, 
very  pleasing  and  to  a  certain  extent  true,  which  represents  the  age  as  one  of  sim- 
plicity, of  joyousness,  of  grace  and  of  indescribable  charm.  But  poets  treat  every- 
thing with  regard  to  emotional  effects,  and  their  picture  has  more  to  do  with  the 
outsider  than  with  the  children  themselves.  Besides,  it  is  evidently  sketched  from 
a  distance.  In  daily  life  we  find  that  children,  with  aU  their  charms,  can  be  selfish 
and  wilfhl,  fretful  and  exacting.  Thus  the  poetical  view  is  partly  contradicted  by 
reality.  Now  Frobel's  ideal  for  children  was  imaginative  and  yet  true.  He  saw 
them  just  as  they  are,  but  his  standard  for  them  was  high  and  beautiful,  because  he 
always  connected  childhood  with  manhood,  and  viewed  their  young  age  in  the  light 
of  the  future.  In  fact  his  intense  interest  in  education  was  founded  upon  his  love 
of  goodness.  It  arose  from  his  desire  to  promote  the  development  of  noble  charac- 
ters —  from  his  wish  to  make  the  world  better  —  and  seeing,  as.he  did,  that  life  is 
an  indissoluble  chain,  the  first  few  years  of  that  fife  became  invested  in  his  eyes 
with  an  importance,  a  dignity,  a  value,  which  regarded  in  an  isolated  way  they  can- 
not possess.  He  traced  back  every  faculty,  every  capacity,  to  its  earliest  sign  of 
activity  in  the  young  child,  and  he  realized  that  the  first  start  determines  the  road  — 
the  foundation  affects  the  whole  building.  At  the  same  time  Froebel  perceived  most 
clearly  that  every  portion  of  existence  has  its  own  separate  ideal.  His  favourite 
comparisons  were  drawn  from  tlie  growth  of  plants.  As  there  is  in  each  stage  of  a 
plant's  life  a  lovely  completeness,  so  should  it  be  with  human  beings.  The  infant 
must  be  an  infant,  the  child  a  simple  merry  child,  the  boy  a  high-spirited  boy,  and 
so  on.  This  conviction  made  Frobel  patient  in  his  educational  gardening.  He 
could  avoid  forcing,  because  he  dared  to  trust  Nature,  and  thus  was  able  to  wait  for 
the  unfolding  which  would  come  in  due  course.  His  ideal  for  children  rested,  then, 
on  the  oneness  of  life,  and  on  the  typical  distipctness  of  its  steps  and  stages. 

"  feobel's  invention  of  occupations  for  young  children. 

(2)  Further,  Frobel  indicated  for  these  children  a  position,  by  which  I  mean  a 
sphere  suited  to  their  powers.    Now  the  position  of  the  3-6  children  is  often  anom- 
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alous  and  unsatisfactory.  What  do  we  find  it  to  be  ?  The  nursery,  in  families 
where  there  is  one,  is  their  ordinary  sphere,  but  how  little  scope  it  affords  for  tlieir 
active  imitative  growing  faculties!  The  cry  "What  shall  I  do?  "is  more  often 
asked  than  answered  in  the  nursery,  and  scantiness  of  occupation  leads  to  ingenuity 
in  mischief.  The  nurse  is  continually  assailed  by  the  What,  How  and  Why  of  these 
eager  children,  to  which,  from  waiit  of  knowledge  and  press  of  occupation,  her  re- 
plies are  curt  and  disappointing.  Their  treasured  odds  and  ends  are  despised  as 
rubbish,  and  it  is  generally  assumed  that  good  behaviour  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  The  discipline  is  one  of  alternate  spoiling  and  scolding,  while  nursery 
storms  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  No  doubt  there  are  numbers  of  excellent  kind 
nurses,  with  plenty  of  common  sense,  under  whose  rule  the  cliildren  thrive,  but 
there  are  many  more  who  look  on  steps  in  growth  as  steps  in  naughtiness,  and  who 
wish  that  all  under  their  chargie  would  sleep  and  play  in  baby  fashion.  The  worst 
risk,  however,  of  nursery  life  Ues  in  its  moral  influence.  The  nurse  may  be  very 
capable  as  to  her  ordinary  duties,  but  who  can  ensure  that  she  has  judgment,  tact, 
and  refinement  of  nature,  or  such  habits  of  speech  and  action  as  these  wide-awake 
little  ones  ought  to  imitate?  As  an  alternative,  the  3-6  children  are  perhaps  intro- 
duced into  the  school  room,  but  this  also  proves  an  uncongenial  sphere.  ' '  Ijessons  " 
are  not  suited  to  their  stage  of  growth,  and  by  their  brothers  and  sisters  they  are 
looked  cin  as  restless  disturbers  of  the  peace.  Or,  if  they  find  a  home  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, it  is  to  be  treated  as  ipretty  play  things,  and  to  be  petted  by  strangers, 
without  compunction  or  sense  of  responsibility.  These  children  are  perhaps  best 
off  in  families  where  there  is  no  nursery,  because  they  then  have  more  of  a  mother's 
care.  But  even  mothers  and  elder  sisters  seldom  recognize  enough  of  their  claims 
to  occupation,  and  their  need  of  space  and  of  out-door  life.  It  is  grievous  to  see 
the  listlessness  and  the  fretful  ways  which  are  the  result  of  confined  and  restricting 
surroundings.  Again,  by  mothers  of  the  poorer  classes  this  intermediate  stage  is 
ignored,  and  almost  as  soon  as  a  child  can  speak  or  walk  it  is  utilized  as  a  nurse  to 
an  infant  brother,  and  it  has  to  take  a  share  beyond  its  strength  in  household  work. 
In  the  ordinary  Infant  School,  too,  notwithstanding  improvements,  the  discipline 
is,  on  account  of  the  numbers,  very  rigid  for  such  young  children.  They  can  re- 
ceive little  of  the  motherly  care  that  they  so  much  need;  vivacity  is  almost  necessarily 
discouraged.  They  have  small  scope  for  observation  except  in  set  object  lessons, 
and  not  sufficient  employment  for  their  active  hands.  Though  they  may  be  far  bet- 
ter oflE  than  in  an  empty  flreless  room,  or  than  playing  in  the  streete,  yet  the  Infant 
School  seems  to  me  by  no  means  thoroughly  adapted  to  secure  the  growth  of  infant 
faculties.  Very  many  children,  thus,  of  every  rank  and  degree  are  without  an  ap- 
propriate position  during  these  three  or  four  years.  Frobel,  however,  by  hi^  re- 
markable invention  of  the  Kindergarten,  showed  what  the  position-of  the  3-6  children 
may  and  ought  to  be,  whether  at  home  with  their  mothers,  or  temporarily  else- 
where. 

.    THE  TRAINING  OF  THE   CHILD. 

(8)  Thirdly,  Frobel  indicated  for  these  children  a  training  —  I  might  use  the 
word  education  if  that  word  had  not  become  so  limited  in  meaning.  Now  Fi-obel's 
idea  for  little  children's  traiiung  was  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  faculty  under 
kindly  guidance.  We  have  seen  what  their  characteristics  mainly  are  —  bodily  ac- 
tivity of  every  kind,  manual  power,  fancy,  imitative  action,  and  loving  dependence, 
leading  to  moral  development.  All  these  characteristics,  all  their  opening  capaci- 
,ties  should  have  room  to  expand  and  improve.  We  must  not  try  to  do  the  edu- 
cation of  these  children  for  them.  They  are  educating  tliemselves  every  hour  and 
every  day.  But,  said  Frobel,  we  must  give  them  opportunities  for  investigation 
and  for  action,  and  we  should  surround  them  with  loving  infiuences,  which  are  as 
sunshine  to  these  Uttle  human  plants.  In  the  Kindei-garten  such  aims  ai-e  carried 
out.  The  teaching  is  not  direct  instruction.  It  trains  the  senses  and  the  observing 
powers  through  handling  and  doing;  it  exercises  the  muscl  s  and  limbs,  it  takes 
advantage  of  the  imitative  faculty,  it  appeals  to  the  fancy  by  means  of  stories  and 
talk,  it  works  through  the  affections,  it  draws  forth  helpfulness  and  self-respect. 
In  consequence  the  children  advance  imperceptibly  but  surely  in  health  and 
strength,  m  knowledge,  in  skill  and  in  conduct.  Frobel  devoted  much  thought  to 
the  devising  and  organizing  of  suitable  occupations  and  games  for  this  early  age, 
which  are  most  successful  in  application.  Still  it  is  his  theory  of  training  which 
is  the  most  important  matter  to  bear  In  mind. 

I  have  here  to  make  two  observations  as  to  the  Kindergarten.  It  is  sometimes 
called  a  mere  place  of  play.  I  think  this  accusation  must  come  from  those  who 
have  noticed  it  cursorily.  The  children  are  beginning  to  rmderstand  real  work, 
and  it  is  quite  amusing  to  witness  the  earnestness  with  which  the  smallest  in  the 
class  tries  to  induce  its  tiny  unaccustomed  fingers  to  weave  a  paper  mat  or  to  model 
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a  bird's  nest.  If  the  children  are  happy  in  then-  learning  and  their  doing,  should 
that  be  a  cause  of  complaint?  Work  ought  to  be  pleasant  in  every  age,  and  es- 
speciaUy  should  it  be  made  so  for  the  little  ones,  to  whom  merriment  is  as  essential 
as  fresh  air.. 

Again,  the  Kindergarten  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  a  supplement  to  home-life,  not 
as  a  substitute  for  it,  except  indeed  in  the  case  of  those  neglected  children  in  whose 
homes  bad  influences  prevail.  For  a  part  of  the  daj[  it  offers  advantages  which 
even  the  home  does  not.  Owing  to  its  gentle  discipline,  its  large  family,  its  practised 
staff,  it  can  do  in  some  ways  more  than  the  home  alone  can  do,  as  a  preparation 
for  school  and  for  life.  But  one  of  Frobel's  objects  in  founding  the  Kindergarten 
was  that  it  might  enable  mothers  and  young  girls  to  gain  hints  as  to  the  training  of 
children.  And  in  any  case,  unless  home  influences  are  in  harmony  with  the  teach- 
er's efforts,  her  work  is  disappointing  and  arduous,  and  in  a  measure  thrown 
away.    *    *    *    . 

Miss  Manning  here  suggested  as  a  topic  for  discussion  the  cause  of 
the  neglect  of  Frobel's  methods  in  England;  and  asked  why  English 
Infant  Schools  were  not  more  successful  in  affording  opportunities 
for  the  suitable  development  of  their  little  pupils  ? 

The  question  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  it  ought  to  be  brought  to  an  issue.  Are 
children's  self -educating  methods  right  or  wrong?  If  right,  let  us  follow  their  in- 
dications; if  wrong,  let  us  continue  to  neglect  or  to  work  contrary  to  them.  One 
could  almost  wish  that  all  nurseries  and  Infant  Schools,  and  even  all  Kindergartens, 
veere  suddenly  swept  away  and  forgotten,  in  order  that  those  who  direct  early  edu- 
cation might  place  it  upon  a  new  basis.  The  educational  views  of  the  present  day 
are  theoretically  in  favour  of  natural  rational  training,  and  I  fully  believe  that  the 
reconstruction  wotdd  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  Frobel's  ideas.  In  that  case, 
young  children  would  have  to  acknowledge  a  debt  of  gratitude  not  only  to  their 
German  benefactor,  but'  to  those  who  in  their  own  country  had  enabled  them  to 
prepare  during  a  happy  childhood  for  a  life  of  developed  capacity,  right  conduct, 
and  useful  action. 

After  a  spirited  discussion  participated  in  by  eight  speakers,  the 
second  paper  was  read,  which  is  here  quoted  at  length. 

(6)  THE  KINDERGARTEN  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  VARIOUS  INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS  OF  A  COUNTRY. 

By  Fraulein  Eleonore  Heerwart,  M.  F.  D.  H. 

The  Kindergarten  system  of  education  is  generally  understood  to  apply  to  chUdren 
of  foin*  to  six  or  three  to  seven  years  of  age,  but  as  these  years  form  af>ortion  only 
of  the  life  —  a  link  between  early  infancy  and  youth  —  the  education  of  children  dur- 
ing this  time  is  only  a  part  of  the  whole-  course.  No  one  now  denies  that  education 
begins  with  the  cradle  and  continues  after  the  child  is  seven  years  old;  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  impressions  of  the  first  seven  years  are  lasting,  and  that  the  forma- 
tion of  character  begins  early. 

Comenius,  Pestalozzi  and  Frobel  assigned  to  the  mother  the  important  office  of 
commencing  the  education,  and  those  who  foUow  in  her  steps  are  agents,  no  less 
important,  in  moulding  the  chQd's  disposition  and  turn  of  mind.  All  the  child's 
powers  come  under  the  notice  of  the  first  educators,  who,  therefore,  must  study  what 
the  "gentle  hints  of  children"  mean.  Sometimes  these  hints  are  signs  of  mental 
life,  or  indications  of  the  will  and  affections,  of  physical  strength  or  weakness.  In 
any  case  they  teach  us  what  the  child  requires  and  we  are  the  learners. 

SOCIAL  NEEDS  OF  CHn-DKEN  MET  BY  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

Tlie  mother  cannot  always  be  with  the  child;  others  help  to  influence  it,  and  there 
is  the  Kindergarten  either  at  home  or  near  at  hand  where  opportunity  is  given  for 
the  complete  unfolding  of  the  child's  nature.  The  assembling  of  httle  chfldren  to- 
gether, tends,  1st,  to  preserve  their  happiness,  simpUcity,  and  health;  2nd,  to  let 
them  unfold  their  various  powers  without  outward  pressure;  and  3rd,  to  prepare 
them  for  the  next  stage  they  have  to  enter  upon.  The  means  for  this  process  of 
education  must  be  suitable,  and  these  we  have  received  from  Frobel  in  his  "  Gifts 
and  Occupations."    They  are  simple  and  correct,  and  are  thus  calculated  to  be  a 
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basis  for  what  the  child  has  to  learn  afterwards.  They  contain  not  only  the  ele- 
ments of  future  school  studies,  but  also  of  all  kinds  of  work,  for  they  consist  of  the 
same  materials  as  are  used  for  works  of  art  and  industry.  Even  a  superficial  ob- 
server in  a  Kindergarten  sees  a  variety  of  employments  that  are  within  the  reach 
of  children's  capabilities;  at  any  rate,  he  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  children  are 
happy  over  their  work  and  play.  But  let  a  parent  speak  who  has  sent  a  child  regu- 
larly to  a  goodKindergarten;  his  judgment  will  be  a  more  accurate  one  —  something 
of  this  kind:  "  My  child  is  stronger  in  health  since  he  began  going  every  day,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  to  the  Kindergarten,  since  he  learned  to  play  gymnastic  games  that 
stimulate  his  physical  powers;  he  now  comes  home  full  of  information  about  the 
objects  he  has  handled  and  the  new  hymns  and  stories  he  has  learned;  he  finds ' 
plenty  to  do,  he  can  turn  a  piece  of  paper  into  a  windmUl,  a  table  or  a  pretty  sym- 
metrical figure,  he  can  sing  and  play  with  his  little  sisters,  his  memory  is  improv- 
ing, &c."  And  what  says  a  teacher  who  receives  a  child  from  a  Kindergarten  ?  He 
finds  that  the  new  pupU's  hands  and  eyes  are  to  be  depended  on;  that  he  is  eager  to 
learn  and  ready  to  work,  that  he  can  listen  and  attend,  and  understand  the  meaning 
of  many  words. 

RELATION  OF  KINDERGARTEN   WORK  TO  HANDICRAFT. 

Artizans  who  have  sent  children  to  a  Kindergarten  look  closely  at  the  work  that 
is  brought  home,  for  they  recognize  therein  the  elements  of  their  own  handicrafts. 
Many  a  workmen  has  reason  to  wish  he  had  been  in  a  Kindergarten  when  young, 
and  many  an  artist  has  had  to  overcome  by  years  of  practice  those  obstacles  that 
a  flexible  ha  d  and  a  trained  eye  would  have  easily  mastered. 

The  historian  will  see  in  the  child's  first  efforts  a  resemblance  to  the  crude  attempts 
of  nations;  he  will  watch  the  stages  of  development  as  history  has  vidtnessed  those 
of  barbarous  tribes,  who  have  afterwards  excelled  in  arts  and  industries. 

The  philosopher  wHl  trace  his  own  hnes  of  thought  to  tha  early  impressions  of  his 
childhood;  he  will  recognize  in  the  child  thq^  working  of  the  expansive  mind;  and 
Jf  he  attaches  importance  to  the  healthy  growth  of  the  body,  he  will  not  expect  that 
the  child's  intellect  should  be  out  of  proportion  to  his  physical  powers.  Those  per- 
sons who  know  not  the  rnanifold  nature  of  the  child,  unduly  develop  one  f acul^  to 
the  detriment  of  another. 

The  pedagogue,  who  is  parent  and  philosopher  at  the  same  time,  sees  the  impor- 
tance of  harmonious  development,  and  he  pleads  for  sufficient  time  for  the  unfolding 
of  all  the  faculties. 

Thus  the  visitor  to  a  Kindergarten  will  each  find  points  to  interest  them;  they, 
will  see  that,  while  the  child  plays,  it  learns;  it  makes  acquaintance  with  tools  and 
materials;  it  sees  the  result  of  its  own  efiEorts,  and  feels  nappy,  because  it  is  con- 
scious of  progress;  it  sees  the  fitness  of  certain  shapes,  and  is  delighted  with  sym- 
metry, order,  and  neatness.  Success  in  small  efforts  produces  joy  arid  the  wish  to 
improve;  idleness,  with  its  evils,  is  no  longer  heard  of. 

,  "WORK'"   AND    "PLAY"   DEFINED.' 

Work  is  an  outlet  for  ideas,  and  it  estabhshes  harmony  between  knowing  and  do- 
ing. Play,  too,  is  a  means  of  expression  for  what  is  in  the  child's  mind.  If  you 
want  to  know  children,  watch  them  at  their  play;  their  dispositions  and  their  no- 
tions are  portrayed  therein. 

True  the  process  of  education  is  slower  if  you  let  the  children  act  oat  what  they 
know,  instead  of  letting  them  learn  from  books  and  from  people,  thus  accumulating 
knowledge  by  being  simply  the  recipients  Of  it.  In  this  way  they  may  learn  much; 
but  they  will  not  become  practical  men  and  women  in  these  days  when  doing  is  re- 
quired of  the  learned  and  the  unlearned. 

If  the  child  has  received  talents  and  powers,  it  also  needs  opportunities  to  makfe 
use  of  them;  if  it  has  learned  to  know,  it  must  also  learn  to  do.  Knowing  and  do- 
ing ought  not  to  be  separated;  the  one  would  be  isolated  knowledge,  the  other  mere 
machine  work;  but,  if  combined,  they  help  to  make  a  complete  man. 

Activity  is  natural  and  necessary  to  mankind;  it  means  progress,  fife,  and  it  shows 
itself  early  in  the  child,  who,  by  grasping  and  seizing  hold  of  an  object,  by  stretch- 
ing the  hmbs,  develops  physical  power  and  places  itself  in  contact  with  the  outer 
world.  This  is  one  point  on  which  Fi-6bel  dwells,  namely,  that  then-  niovements 
should  be  encouraged,  regulated,  and  made  useful.  But  how  seldom  are  parents 
and  nurses  conscious  that  these  movements  are  hints  indicating  that  the  child  needs 
some  one  to  support  its  moving  limbs,  some  one  to  talk  and  sing  while  it  moves. 
Few  remember  that  the  child  needs  an  object  for  its  empty  hands,  in  order  to  ex- 
ercise and  strengthen  it;  empty  space  is  not  sufficient. 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Frobel  saw  that  sometHing  educational  must  be  done  for  the  smallest  child;  and 
when  parents  and  nurses  understand  that  whatever  they  do  should  designedly  further 
the  child's  development,  they  will  find  it  easy  to  direct  their  attention  to  it  from  the 
beginning;  great  will  be  the  difficulty  if  th^y  wait  till  the  precious  powers  have  run 
wild,  and  must  either  be  checked  or  roused  oy  strong  means  in  later  life. 

Frobel  teaches  us  in  his  book  for  mothers  how  to  commence  the  early  education, 
and  he  provides  us  wjth  the  means.  The  first  of  these  is  a  ball,  in  which  form,  colour, 
and  movement  are  combined — the  very  oharactenstics  of  the  objects  that  surround 
the  child.  Later  on  he  provides  materials  out  of  which  something  can  be  made,  for  he 
believes  in  the  creative  power  of  the  human  being,  a  gift  inherited  from  the  great 
Creator.  Wl  ly  should  other  people  —  strangers — make  the  toys  for  children  ?  If  they 
were  made  in  the  presence  of  ttie  child  there  would  be  the  advantage  that  the  child 
sees  how  they  are  made  —  then  its  powers  of  imitation  would  come  into  play. 

Who  does  not  know  that  the  child  will  say,  '.'  Let  me  do  it,"  when  it  sees  the 
father  vrater  the  garden,  or  the  mother  make  a  pie..  Imitativeness  is  given  to  the 
cliild  —  it  is  a  Divine  gift,  a  great  power  that  helps  to  move  the  cuiTent  of  life. 
Why  do  some  people  kill  it  by  preventing  the  child  from  imitating  in  play,  as  it 
will  some  day  have  to  do  in  actual  work  V 

The  child  is  a  link  in  the  human  chain,  which  chain  it  will  have  to  strengthen  by 
its  own  efforts  when  it  takes  its  place  among  grown-up  people.  It  is  provided  •with 
organs  of  sense,  and  with  that  wonderful  instrument.  The  Haiid,  to  enable  it  to  con- 
nect itself  with  the  outer  world.  It  takes  in  impressions  in  order  to  reproduce 
them  in  some  form  or  other.  Every  work  of  art,  every  day's  humble  task  is  a  proof 
of  the  productiveness  of  the  mind. 

Work  is  our  privilege.  The  child  must  be  prepared  for  work,  that  it  may  not 
appear  to  him  a  trouble,  as  is  the  case  with  those  who  have  no  mastery  over  the 
material,  and  no  conti'ol  over  their  hands.  There  is  beauty  in  the  smallest  work 
well  executed,  and  children  can  do  smaU  things  well,  if  taught. 

Frobel  says:  "There  are  three  reasons  why  we  should  work;  first,  God  works, 
and  His  works  are  perfect,  the  great  as  well  as  the  small;  secondly,  Christ  worked, 
every  day  He  did  some  good,  and  those  who  bear  His  name  should  follow  His  ex- 
ample; thirdly,  God  has  endowed  us  with  talents,  has  given  us  opportunities,  has 
granted  us  time. "  It  would  indeed  be  a  sin  if  we  did  not  work.  The  cliild  too  has 
aU  these  gifts,  only  in  a  smaller  degree;  its  work  is  called  play,  which,  nevertheless, 
is  important;  it  feels  it  has  a  share  m  the  busy  world,  but  uses  its  opportunities  for 
activity  unconsciously;  it  plays  at  the  sea-side,  in  the  garden,  in  the  street,  in  -the 
house,  and  everywhere  the  little  hand  is  easily  filled.  With  guidance  it  learns  to 
do  better,  and  with  every  improvement  its  powers  grow.  Let  no  one  despise  first 
attempts,  they  are  the  sterting-points  of  those  wonderful  structures  that  we  admire 
in  every  country. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  SHOWING  OF  CHILDREN'S  WORK  IN  THE  EXHIBITION. 

It  is  therefore  a  great  step,  which  Frobel's  followers  wiU  greet  with  joy,  that  at 
this  International  Health  and  Educational  Exliibition,  the  child's  work  has  found  a 
place  amidst  the  nation's  work.  The  future  artizan  and  artist  is  represented.  The 
"  child  is  father  of  the  man." 

In  various  departments,  foreign  as  well  asBngUsh,  the  small  attempts  of  children 
are  recognized  as  forming  a  link  in  the  chain  of  human  efforts,  artistic,  practical, 
and  useful.  The  little  fingers  have  done  what  they  could.  The  industry  and  pa- 
tience of  the  child  ai-e  exliibited  side  by  side  with  the  perseverance  and  progress  of 
the  nations.  It  is  not  meant  that  the  child  should  be  early  employed  in  factories, 
by  turning  machines  for  the  sake  of  cheap  labour,  but  that  it  sliould  Iiave  oppor- 
tunities of  unfolding  its  powers  and  of  being  happy  over  productive  play. 

Neither  luxury  nor  comfort  is  the  aim  of  this  Exhibition,  but  beauty,  usefulness, 
and  the  promotion  of  health;  in  aU  these  the  child  is  included.  If  exhibitors  and 
visitors  are  pleased  with  the  result,  no  less  pleased  are  the  children  who  contributed 
their  mite  to  this  International  Exhibition. 

Frobel's  words  have  come  tme.  The  child's  play  is  no  foolish  trifling;  it  has  a 
deep  meaning. 

THEIR  RELATIONS  TO  ARTS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

The  promoters  of  this  Exhibition  have  done  right  in  admitting  children's  work, 
they  have  given  public  recognition  to  the  value  of  pinall  beginnings,  as  illustrated 
by  the  Kindergarten  system,    In  itthey  see  the  foundation  of  the  nation's  industries, 
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It  is  easy  to  trace  the  elements  of  school  lessons  in  the  various  Kindergarten  occu- 
pations, for  we  see  that  by  means  of  number,  form,  and  colour,  the  way  is  paved  to 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  needlework,  geography,  geometry,  histwy,  natural 
history,  freehand  drawing;  but  it  is  also  evident  that  every  prof  ession  and  art  is  rep- 
resented in  Kindergarten  work,  for  they  too  are  based  on  these  simple  elemente. 

Place  what  the  child  has  formed  in  clay  side  by  side  with  the  potter  s  vase  and  the 
sculptor's  work,  and  the  connection  is  at  once  established.  Form  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  these  gradations.  The  plastic  material  may  be  of  various  kmds  —  butterin 
the  dairy— dough  at  the  baker's.  The  child  unitatesthem  with  sand  or  clay.  Xhe 
practised  hand  can  give  form  to  any  shapeless  mass;  from  soap,  wax,  sugar,  dough, 
chocolate,  upwards  to  metal  and  Carrara  marble,  we  see  the  progress  of  mmd  over 
matter.  The  child  soon  imitates  this  kind  of  work  if  you  give  him  soft  material  to 
suit  the  soft,  weak  fingers.  Give  him  the  raw  material,  as  Nature  does,  and  some- 
thing will  soon  be  produced.  Many  hands  remain  awkward  and  stiff  from  want  of 
early  practice,  which  would  have  given  mastery  over  the  material.  How  many 
persons  are  discouraged  and  disheartened  over  their  work,  because  they  have  no 
power  or  facility;  how  much  clumsy  work  is  done,  how  much  time  lost,  when  stiff 
fingers  attempt  work  that  wordd  otherwise  have  been  an  easy  task  or  a  pleasure. 

VALUE  OF  SIMPLE  FORMS  AND  SES'GLE  IMPKESSIONS. 

The  child  trained  from  the  first  according  to  the  principles  of  Frpbel  (who  held, 
together  with  Locke  and  Rousseau,  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention),  that 
child  is  not  spoiled  nor  confused  by  many  toys  of  miscellaneous  shapes;  he  has  re- 
ceived clear  impressions  from  a  few  simple,  concrete  forms,  namely,  the  ball,  the 
cube,  and  the  cylinder,  called  the  "  second  gift;"  an  accurate  picture  of  solid  forms 
is  produced  on  his  mind,  so  that  he  can  recognize  them  everywhere  in  his  surround- 
ings; they  will  be  starting-points  for  other  forms  which  he  has  to  learn  by-and-bye. 
This  clearness  is,  in  Frobel's  opinion,  of  great  importance;  it  has  also  a  moral  bear- 
ing, for  the  child  is  not  exacting,  but  is  content  to  make  the  most  of  small  means. 

The  soUd  form  is  the  most  ta^ble  to  the  child,  and  the  most  easily  distinguished 
by  him;  less  tan^ble  are  the  surfaces  or  planes  which,  in  systematic  order,  come 
next  to  the  solids,  as  they  are  their  faces  or  parts.  In  the  Kindergarten  fhey  are 
represented  by  square  and  triangular  tablets,  which  are  in  right  proportion  to  each 
other,  and  accurate  in  angles;  these  tablets  of  coloured  wood  or  card  board  can  easily 
be  arranged  into  symmetrical  designs,  and,  as  such,  they  remind  us  of  inlaid  wood 
and  stone  work,  of  mosaic,  floor-cloth,  carpets,  and  wall-paper.  Architecture,  with 
its  decorative  art,  with  its  mason's,  carpenter's  and  glazier's  work,  has  its  elements 
in  Froebel's  occupations,  and  why  ?  Because  the  material  which  he  uses  is  accurate 
and -geometrical;  it  is  not  fanciful  and  confused,  but  regulated  by  a  mathematical 
plan,  similar  to  that  which  the  bee  and  the  spider  instinctively  follow  out  in  their 
structures. 

THE  AESTHETIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CHILD   CAEED  FOR. 

The  crystals  of  snow  and  of  precious  stones  were  in  Frobel's  mind  when  he  pro- 
vided us  with  such  me^bs  of  guiding  the  children's  inventions  and  combinations,' 
thus  establishing  a  harmony  between  our  teaching  and  the  beautiful  forms  of  Gfod's 
creation.  Indefinite  and  fanciful  materials  would  not  lead  us  direct  to  the  source  of 
beauty  and  of  truth.  The  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  early  roused,  and  the  child  soon 
appreciates  order  and  fitness  of  arrangement  in  form,  colour,  number,  and  sound. 

Good  taste  will  becoma  natural,  and  will  not  have  to  be  acquired  by  later  efforts, 
neither  will  bad  taste  have  to  be  corrected.  Nature's  forms  are  true:  that  is  why 
Frobel  offers  them  to  the  child;  moreover,  he  follows  Nature's  laws  when  mak- 
ing use  of  them;  he  builds  his  forms  of  bricks  so  that  they  seem  to  grow  out  of 
each  other;  he  aidds  nothing  but  what  is  in  the  nature  of  the  materisd,  or  can  be 
developed  from  it.  Thus  his  Kindergarten  occupations  ai-e  not  a  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  toys  like  those  in  a  toy-shop,  but  a  logical  sequence  from  the  whole  to 
the  parts  and  then  from  the  parts  to  the  whole  again. 

Just  as  he  derived  the  surfaces  from  the  solids,  he  derives  the  edges  or  lines  from 
the  surfaces,  and  these  edges  or  lines  he  utilizes  again  in  various  ways;  we  see 
therefore  among  the  Kindergarten  occupations  the  line  made  use  of  in  liis  course  of 
drawing,  or  more  tangibly  illustrated  by  threads  and  sticks  to  make  it  plain  to  the 
power  of  vision  and  to  the  mental  stage  of  discrimination  in  the  child.  The  con- 
crete must  precede  the  abstract. 

Paper-twisting,  stick-plaiting,  stick-laying,  the  jointed  lath,  pea-work,  ring  and 
thread-laying,  drawing  and  sewing  on  cai'd,  bring  the  lines  into  every  position  and 
proportion  before  the  child  who  handles  thein  itself;  hand  and  eye  are  trained;  it 
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makes  its  own  discoveries  wJulb  measuring,  arranging,  combining  tlie  given  ma'e- 
riaL  The  beaudf  u]  outlines  of  leaves,  flowers,  animals,  as  well  as  of  works  of  art. 
are  henceforth  a  delight  to  the  child. 

As  Frobel  dealt  with  form,  so  he  deals  with  colour,  sound,  and  number,  for 
■which  he  devises  occupations  and  opportunities.  The.  child  early  distinguishes 
objects  by  their  colour,  and  delights  in  it;  from  want  of  cultivation,  however,  the 
power  of  distinguisliing  colour  is  often  weakened  or  perverted,  and  bad  taste,  if  not 
colour-blindness,  may  be  the  consequence. 

Frobel  wishes  to  prevent  this  by  offering  his  balls  of  pure  and  simple  colours 
from  the  first  as  they  leave  a  clear  impression  upon  the  child's  mind.  The  first  play 
has  therefore  its  educational  v^ae,  although  it  seems  a  simple  amusement  when 
the  movements  of  the  ball  are  accompanied  by  the  rhythmical  movements  and  by 
the  simple  song  of  the  mother  and  the  child. 

Later  on  the  child  chooses  colours  for  mat-plaiting,  sewing  with  wool,  or  it 
mixes  them  when  it  paints  simple  designs  and  outlines  of  objects.  Colour-blind- 
ness may  thus  be  early  detected  and  possibly  checked.  This  would  certainly  be  one 
advanti^ge,  but  the  application  of  colonrs'to  such  designs  as  lead  to  decoration,  to 
painting  as  an  art,  will  certainly  be  of  great  value  to  every  child;  and  if  every  one 
cannot  become  an  artist  in  colour,  every  one  may  at  any  rate  be  led  to  admire  the 
hues  and  tints  of  a  landscape  or  tiie  harmonious  arrangement  of  colour  in  works  of 
art.  "Why  do  we  jrity  a  blind  person,  if  it  is  not  that  he  is  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
colour  affords  to  the  eye,  and  of  tiie  power  of  distinguishing  objects  by  their  colours  ? 

THE  KTSBERGABTEX  OCCCTATIOSS  CLOSELY  RELATED  TO  TKCHSICAL  TRADONG. 

A  closer  survey  of  Kindergarten  occupations  may  help  lis  to  appreciate  tlieir 
value  in  relation  to  the  work  that  can  be  derived  from  them,  and  we  h^e  we  have 
shown  that  Technical  Education  is  closely  connected  with  them,  "flie  Kinder- 
garten viewed  in  this  yght,  commends  itself  to  the  notice  of  employers  in  every 
country.  "  The  difference  between  the  work  of  the  adult  and  ttiat  of  the  child 
lies  in  the  more  skilful  execution  and  the  more  matured  thought  of  the  adidt, 
as  well  as  in  the  texture  of  the  material  used;  but  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  connection 
between  the  element  and  the  finished  design.  To  a  child,  we  give  material  not  only 
softer  and  more  pliable,  but  in  smaller  quantity  or  of  smaller  size:  such  material 
it  can  easily  handle  and  master,  which  woiild  not  he  the  case  if  it  was  too  stiff,  4oo 
large,  or  too  fine,  or  in  fact  unmanageable  for  the  little  fingers."  (See:  "  The  aim 
of  Kindergarten  Occupations."')  By  introducing  the  Kindergarten  occupations  into 
schools,  and  graduating  them  according  to  the  ages  of  the  children,  we  help  to 
connterbEdance  their  mental  work,  and  to  illustrate  many  abstract  lessons  by  the 
manifold  uses  of  the  concrete  materials.  Hand  work  would  rise  in  the  estimaiaon 
of  many  pupils  if  tiiey  themselves  experienced  the  difiiculties  and  the  beauty  of  it. 
Many  hours  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  in  idleness  may  be  filled  by  some  man- 
ual employment,  and  much  additional  happiness  and  health  may  be  procured  by 
indnstry. 

Eight  persons  took  part  in  tlie  discussion  that  followed.  JVom 
the  remarks  by  ilr.  Severn,  a  few  words  of  personal  experience  show- 
ing the  actual  results  of  the  training  upon  his  own  child,  are  quoted; 
as,  also,  a  part  of  the  concluding  remarks  with  which  the  distin- 
guished Emicator  who  presided.  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  ll.  d.,  H.  il.  In- 
spector of  Schools,  summed  up  the  subject. 

(c)  Mr.  Severs,  speaking  in  r^ard  to  the  inferiority  of  yotmg  teachers,  ventured 
to  think  that  the  more  the  Kindergarten  system  was  adopted  the  more  marked 
would  be  the  improvement  of  the  yoimg  teachers.  He  had  noticed  for  some  years 
that  the  Kinder^rten  system  inspired  children  with  a  strong  desire  to  teach.  Some 
years  ago  he  constantly  found  his  Uttle  girl,  who  was  about  seven  years  old,  sutd 
his  little  boy.  who  was  perhaps  a  httle  older,  trying  to  t«ach  the  baby  geography. 
They  got  a  paint  box,  and  made  the  baby  hold  the  brush  and  colour  maps,  and  also 
made  him  repeat  the  names  of  the  counties  of  England.  Soon  after  that,  one  after- 
noon, when  he  came  in,  he  found  his  little  girl  explaining  to  a  small  visitor  how  to 
make  an  equilateral  triangle.  As  she  had  not  a  pair  <rf  compasses  she  made  the 
necessary  circles  with  a  penny,  and  having  made  a  spot  at  the  centre  she  showed 
how  it  ^-as  done.  Afterwards  he  found  her  trying  to  explain  other  simple  figures 
in  the  same  way. 

THE  KISBKRGARTEX  ATTRACTIVE  TO  CHILDRE>'. 

His  children  at  first  liked  the  Kindergarten  b,>tter  fuat;  Iio:ae.  A  gentleman  one 
afternoon  cidled  who  was  very  much  interested  in  sport.    His  (Mr.  Severn's)  little 
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boy,  aged  then  about  six  years,  asked  him  what  gun  he  shot  with,  and  he  replied 
that  he  shot  with  central  fire.  The  boy  then  said  that  his  father  shot  with  a  pm- 
gun,  and  that  he  liked  the  pin-gun  best,  because  the  pin  stuck  out  and  showed 
when  the  gun  was  loaded.  The  visitor  remarked  that  he  was  a  clever  boy,  and  he 
supposed  went  to  school.-  The  boy  replied  that  he  did  not  go  to  school,  but  he 
went  to  a  Kindergarten.  The  visitor  asked  if  that  were  not  the  same  as  school. 
"  Oh!  dear  me,  no,"  said  the  boy:  "  we  go  there  to  play."  The  visitor  then  asked: 
"Do  not  you  do  any  lessons  at  all?"  "Oh,  no!'*^  the  boy  answered.  '  If  there 
were  lessons  it  would  be  a  school,  and  I  would  not  go  then."  "Well,  what  do  you 
play  at  ?  "  The  boy  answered :  "  We  play  at  all  sorts  of  games,  geography,  history, 
arithmetic,  modelling  and  d^'awing."  He  mentioned  this  anecdote  to  show  that 
the  English  Kindergarten  system  — though  it  might  not  be  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  Frobel  —  was  a  source  of  real  amusement  to  children;  and 
hj  really  did  think  that  very  young  children  ought  to  be  taught  in  an  amusing 
way  or  not  taught  at  all.  Their  home  lessons  were  of  very  great  importance,  but 
they  should  be  made  easy  and  comfortable.    *    *    *    . 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Fitch)  said  he  thought  he  might  congratulate  the  Swjtion  upon 
having  had  an  extremely  interesting  and  valuable  discussion.  Before  saying  a  word 
as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  morning  he  ought  to  read  a  sentence  which  had  been 
put  into  his  hand  by  a  lady:  "  I  regret  I  did  not  hear  the  papers  read,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  that  from  experience  I  am  convinced  that  Kindergarten  and  object  teach- 
ing with  finger,  hand,  arm,  and  trunk  exercises  are  the  only  teaching  that  should 
be  attempted  in  schools  for  all  classes.  My  children  have  had  a  Kindergarten 
governess  since  they  were  two  years  of  age,  and  my  son,  who  is  five  years  old,  told 
a  builder  that  his  mother  would  not  take  his  house,  and  on  being  asked  why,  he  re- 
plied, '  You  liave  not  disconnected  your  drain-pipe.'  He  then  explained  that  the 
drain-pipe  ought  to  be  cut  off,  with  an  open  gully  underneath."  That  was  only  one 
example  of  the  way  in  which  this  sort  of  teaching  might  l»e  made  an  organ  for  the 
development  of  observation  in  young  children.  Any  one  not  convinced  of  that  be- 
fore must  have  been  convinced  of  it  that  morning. 

TRAINED  teachers  ESSENTIAL  FOR  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

With  regard  to  the  necessity  for  trained  teachers,  a  point  which  had  been  urged 
with  great  force,  the  Chairman  observed  that  Frobel's  method  was  not  a  mechani- 
cal art  which  could  be  acquired  by  purchasing  a  shilling  handbook  descrix)tive  of  his 
methods,  or  by  buying  a  box  of  models.  It  was  a  philosophy,  a  theory,  a  principle. 
It  required  to  be  learned  by  those  who  had  thorough  sympathy  with  childhood, 
and  who  had  something  of  the  spirit  of  Him  who  said,  "  Take  heed  that  ye  despise 
not  one  of  these  little  ones."  He  was  sure  that  unless  they  could  get  a  good  sup- 
ply of  thoroughly  sympathetic  and  well-qualified  teachers,  they  would  never  do 
what  they  were  aiming  at.  Therefore  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  to 
make  the  principles  of  Frobel  more  intelligible  to  those  who  were  .to  be  the 
teachers  of  the  next  generation.  He  was  glad  to  know  that  in  training  colleges, 
from  which  the  large  majority  of  their  teachers  went  out,  increased  attention  was 
given  to  this  subject.  No  training  colleges  had  done  that  better,  or  were  earlier 
in  the  field,  than  those  connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and 
they  would,  in  the  afternoon,  have  the  advantage  of  hearing  from  Mr.  Bourne,  the 
active  secretary  of  that  society,  what  had  been  done,  and  what  might  be  done  under 
existing  conditions.  He  would  suggest  to  them  that  they  must  not  be  impatient. 
They  could  not  deal  with  a  great  question  like  this  except  with  such  instruments  as 
they  already  had.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  took  a  long  time  to  fill  the  schools 
of  England  —  the  eighteen  or  nineteen  thousand  elementary  schools — with  well- 
qualified  teachers.  They  must  therefore  proceed  cautiously,  and  not  be  disappointed 
if  the  progress  made  were  comparatively  slow.  He  for  one,  having  had  occasion 
to  watch  the  growth  of  this  movement  for  many  years,  was  only  too  thankful  at 
the  rapidity  of  the  progress  which  was  being  made. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  ALL  INFANT  SCHOOLS  DUE    TO  THE  KINDERGARTEN  MOVEMENT. 

Every  infant  school  that  he  had  visited,  though  very  far  from  the  ideal  which  had 
been  sketched  to-day,  was  distinctly  better,  and  on  its  way  to  much  greater  improve- 
ment, owing  to  the  discussions  and  observations  that  had  been  and  were  being  made 
through  the  press  and  through  public  meetings,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Frobel 
Society,  and  of  such  teachers  and  writers  as  they  had  had  before  them  to-day.  There 
was  great  reason  for  congratulation,  and  if  their  efforts  were  directed  steadily  to  the 
traimng  of  teachers,  what  they  wanted  to  achieve  would  before  long  be  attained. 
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He  had  been  particularly  struck  with  the  valuable  observations  made  by  M.  Buls, 
and  he  h(q)ed  they  would  be  presented  to  the  members  of  the  Conference  in  a  per- 
manent form.  That  gentleman  had  shown  that  Frobel's  own  personal  experience 
was  necessarily  rather  limited,  and  that  while  his  principles  were  capable  of  univer- 
sal application,  tiie  particular  way  in  which  they  should  be  applied  dejwnded  very 
much  upon  the  country,  and  upon  the  special  surroundings  of  the  children.  Do 
not  let  them  suppose  because  Frobel  was  so  wise  and  so  far-seeing  that  he  had  ex- 
hausted the  whole  subject.  Do  not  let  any  Frobel  teacher  suppose  that  there  was 
no  room  for  further  development,  and  Jor  that  adaptation  to  special  needs  and  re- 
quirements which  was  spoken  of  so  forcibly  by  M.  Buls. 

From  the  paper  to  which  the  chairman  referred,  as  the  one  to  be 
read  by  the  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the 
following  passages  are  taken;  the  first,  as  showing  the  very  large  num- 
ber of  very  young  children  who  are  sent  to  the  English  schools,  and 
also  a  paragraph  showing  that  the  very  large  proportion  of  all  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  are  under  thirteen  years  of  age.  It  is  these  few 
years  of  school  life  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  great  majority  of  chil- 
dren educated  in  the  public  school,  which  intensifies  the  importance 
that  shouldbe  given  to  infant  and  primary  instruction. 

It  is  because,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England,  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  children  leave  school  before  reaching  fifteen  years  of  age 
that  a  vast  amount  of  educational  talk  is  fruitless.  Men  are  talking 
and  growing  excited  over  educational  questions  which  concern  only 
youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age  and  upwards,  while  the  majority  of  school 
children  have,  long  before  reaching  that  age,  ended  all  their  school 
days !  Certainly,  in  this  view,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given 
to  the  very  youngest  pupils,  and  the  training  of  the  infant  and  pri- 
mary schools  is  of  far  more  importance  to  the  counta-y  than  the  put- 
ting of  a  few  boys  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  upwards,  in  Manual 
Training  Schools. 

In  all  other  matters  sensible  men  recognize  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  laying  sure  foundations,  but,  in  the  most  important  of 
all  earthly  matters,  the  building  up  of  the  character  of  the  coming 
generation  of  men  and  women,  they  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  ignore 
this  fundamental  truth;  and  to  think  that  nurses,  servants,  and  the 
poorest  paid  teachers,  are  fully  adequate  to  give  all  the  instruction 
needed  by  the  younger  children.  To  those  who  realize  how  much 
more  difficult  it  is  to  unlearn,  than  to  learn:  the  first  shaping  and 
development  of  the  awakening  intelligence  of  the  child  seems  by  far 
the  most  important  work  of  education.  Such  enlightened  educators 
would  secure  the  wisest,  best  trained  teachers,  for  the  yoimgest 
children;  but  the  wisdom  of  school  committees,  school  boards  and 
of  parents  —  almost  universally  —  seeks  the  cheapest  teachers  for 
younger  children  I 

A  mistaken  economy  whose  results  are  far  more  destructive  than 
those  of  ordinary  wastefulness. 

(d)  INFANTS'  SCHOOLS  UNDER  THE  CODE  OF  1884. 

By  Alfred  Bournk,  B.  A. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  should  confine 
its  exhibition  to_  the  Illustration  of  a  single  branch  of  school  work;  that  a  society- 
which  has  been  labouring  for  76  years  to  promote  universal  education,  whose  win- 
ciples  of  local  government  and  religious  freedom  have  been  taken  as  a  mg^ri  for 
the  School  Board  System  inaugurated  14  years  ago  by  the  Leg^slat^re,  anipl'-^lioge. 
Training  (Colleges  educate  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  triunecl  teachers  of'  the  cpunttt 
for  all  classes  of  schools,  should,  as  far  as  the  Exhibj^Qg  fipd  Conference  are  cc(n- 
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cemed,  ignore  all  but  Infants'  Schools,  and  give  special  prominence  to  the  Kinder- 

farten  system.  The  limitation,  however,  is  quite  consistent  with  the  Society's  tra- 
itional  jwlicy.  The  Committee  was  first  formed  in  1808  to  develop  and  spread  the 
Lancastrian  system  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  belief  that  the  methods  of  Joseph 
Lancaster  would  be  found  to  be  of  universal  application  —  as  desirable  for  one 
country  as  for  another;  and  the  Society  has  been  more  concerned  during  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  its  existence  to  discover  and  recommend  methods  by  which 
education  may  be  improved  than  to  hold  any  gigantic  operations  in  its  ovra  hands. 
It  has  always  aimed  to  stimulate  and  direct  local  effort,  meanwhile  testing  and 
commending  any  new  and  "  more  excellent  way  "  which  might  be  able  to  prove  its 
excellence,  and  show  itself  to  be  consistent  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty. 

INCREASING  ATTENDANCE  IN  INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

Several  reasons  may  be  alleged  for  giving  special  prominence  at  this  time  to 
questions  connected  with  Infants'  Schools,  'fiiere  is,  firet,  the  actual  number  of  the 
children  who  are  sent  to  school  under  6  years  of  age.  This  number  is  given  for 
England  and  Wales  in  the  latest  returns  of  the  Committee  of  Council  as  841,128  in 
5,963  departments  of  schools.  There  is,  further,  the  fact  that  the  number  is  steadily 
increasing.  In  1874  the  number  of  children  under  6  years  of  age  on  the  re^sters  of 
schools  receiving  grants  from  the  Education  Department  was  617,910.  The  increase 
is  36  per  cent,  in  10  years.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  how  large  a  proportion  of 
our  population  has  its  home  in  large  cities,  overgrown  towns,  and  crowded  neigh- 
bourhoods, away  from  the  sweet,  bright,  and  wholesome  influences  of  the  fields 
and  the  flowers.  The  little  ones  who  are  gathered  into  the  schools  ought  to  be 
specially  cared  for,  to  counteract  the  depressing  influences  outside.  Are  we  doing 
our  best  for  this  rapidly  increasing  host  of  baby  scholars  ?  Does  our  treatment 
tend  towards  the  healthy  development  of  body  and  mind,  the  formation  of  good 
tastes,  disposition,  and  character;  or  are  we  embittering  their  young  lives,  and  put- 
ting a  drag  on  future  educational  progress  by  laying  upon  them  burdens  heavier 
than  they  can  bear?  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  under  previous'codes,  the 
Code  of  1884,  with  its  commentary  in  the  instructions  to  inspectors  lately  issued, 
seems  likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  teachers  of  infants.    »    *    *    . 

IMPORTANCE  OF  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING. 

This,  then,  is  the  time  for  those  who  approve  of  the  Kindergarten  system  to  put 
forward  its  claims  to  attention,  to  expound,  exhibit,  and  exemplify.  For  one  thing 
is  certain:  we  can  no  more  afford  to  waste  the  time  before  6  years  of  age  than  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil  can  neglect  the  preparation  of  his  fields.  The  early  years 
are  very  precious,  and  their  use  or  abuse  wiU  be  felt  all  through  school  hfe  and 
afterwards.  The  school  age  is  short  in  England  among  the  lower  classes.  Only 
12.33  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  on  the  registers  in  1883  were  over  12  years  of  age,  and 
only  4.52  over  13.  If  there  is  to  be  education  worthy  the  name,  some,  and  no  in- 
significant part,  must  be  done  in  the  Infants'  School.  And  that  education  must 
be  good  —  better  than  it  has  been  —  if  we  in  this  country  are  to  maintain  the 
English  prestige,  and  the  manufacturing  pre-eminence  which  natural  causes  have 
given  us,  admits  of  no  doubt." 

Much,  which  refers  to  the  details  of  the  requirements  of  the  Eng- 
lish code  of  regulations,  is  here  omitted;  as  of  no  special  value  to 
American  Educators.  The  general  statements  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  Kindergarten,  per  se,  are  given  ;  because  they  are  of 
universal  application  and  interest. 

I  am  pleading  for  the  latter  course  —  for  the  Kindergarten  as  a  preparation  for 
the  school.  Let  us  have  for  the  little  ones  happy  home-like  places  wifii  plenty  of 
room,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  plenty  of  light,  varied  forms  of  beauty,  and  nothing  ugly 
or  slovenly,  or  suggestive  of  grossness  or  selfishness  or  misery  —  gardens  in  which  the 
human  plants  will  grow.  Let  us  have  a  sufficiency  of  loving  teachers  touched  with 
a  feeling  of  childhood's  weaknesses,  with  "  hea,rts  at  leisure  ffom  themselves  to 
soothe  and  sympathize,"  and  glowing  with  delight  at  the  budding  of  higher  nature, 
with  minds  sufficiently  enriched  and  active  to  excite  and  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
awakening  intellect.  Let  us  have  organized  and  well  directed  play,  so  that  every 
limb  may  have  its  exercise,  and  the  various  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  occupa- 
tipijs  of  the  grown-up  people  aroxmd  may  be  associated  with  the  pleasant  activities 
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of  the  restless  and  growing  children.  Let  lis  have  carefully  graduatetl  work  for 
enquiring  eyes,  and  listening  ears,  and  busy  fingers — work  which  shall  at  once 
awaken  enquiry  and  sati^nOie  natural  craving  for  results,  while  it  teaches  lessons 
of  patience  and  persevei-ance,  cultivates  accuracy  and  dexterity,  and  rewai-ds  in- 
dustry by  creatinjg  new  and  higher  ideaJs,  and  opening  up  new  fields  for  exertion. 
"  The  child  "  (says  a  wise  lecturer  on  teaching)  "  who  has  learned  in  infancy  to  look 
steadily  at  the  forms  and  aspects  of  things  near  him  is,  later  in  life,  a  better  ob-  \ 
server  of  nature  and  student  of  physical  science.  He  gets  more  enjoyment,  and 
more  culture,  from  seeing  pictures  or  fitae  scenery,  than  5  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  gaze  aimlessly  and  vaguely  at  the  things  around  liim.  He  who  has  been  taught 
by  exercises  ever  so  childish,  steadiness  of  hand, and  precision  of  touch,  is  better 
fitted  hereafter  to  be  a  draughtsman  or  musician,  and  no  training  of  the  ear  to  the 
finer  diflference  of  vocal  inflection  and  expression  is  without,  a  very  important  bear- 
ing on  literary  perception  and  taste.  We  know  that  the  development  of  greater 
sensitiveness  to  sight  and  soimd  is  accompanied,  almost  necessarily,  with  tlie  devel- 
opment of  intellectual  power:  that  outward  expression  is  a  great  help  to  inward 
clearness;  and  that  whether  we  call  tlie  quickening  of  physical  sensibility  a  part  of  ' 
lower  or  of  higher  education,  it  is  too  important  a  factor  in  the  life  and  usefulness 
of  a  man  to  be  disregarded  by  any  teacher  whether  liigh  or  low."  What  we  ask  is 
that  a  child  may  have  some  such  development  before  it  is  set  to  school  tasks.  Let 
the  prex>aratory  work  be  thoroughly  done,  and  tlie  child  will  come  to  school-work 
ready  to  learn  rapidly,  and  go  on  step  by  step  to  the  highest  education  which  can 
be  put  within  its  reach.    *    *    *    , 

DIFFICrLTIES  WHICH   DEL.W  THE  SPRELiD  OF   KINDERGARTENS. 

The  real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  spread  of  Kindergartens  are  to  be  found  in 
insufficient  m-emises.  insufficient  staff,  and  a  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
teachers  of  the  rational  method  of  educating  little  cliildren.  Small  classes,  each 
with  a  capable  and  sympathetic  teacher,  are  expensive,  yet  they  are  essential  to  the 
study  of  individual  peculiarities  and  tlie  adaptation  of  "the  training  to  each  of  tlie 
Uttle'  ones.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  matter.  And  this  difficulty  will  not  permanently 
stand  in  the  way.  No  money  is  so  well  invested  as  that  which  is  laid  out  in  mak- 
ing each  successive  generation  better  than  tlie  preceding  one.  And  tlie  value  of  the 
Kindergarten  system  will  appear  more  and  more.  In  the  words  of  one  of  its  ablest 
exponents,  "  R-obel's  ideas  are  beginning  to  spread  in  England.  We  are  noting 
more  than  formerly  the  fact  on  which  he  laid  so  much  stress,  that  defects  in  power  • 
and  character  may  be  greatly  traced  to  original  defects  of  training.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  believe,  therefore,  in  the  immense  and  lasting  strength  of  early  influ- 
ences. And  the  value  of  a  right  g^dance  of  infants  grows  upon  us,  t<x>.  as  vye 
more  constantly  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Frobel  used  to  say.  the  child  is  the  seed-com 
of  the  future.  We  nnisflook  atlife  as  ^  linked  whole.  Those  babies  that  sit  so 
quietly  in  their  mothers'  arms,  those  little  ones  in  pinafores  and  jackets,  that 
shout,"  and  laugh,  and  quarrel  around  us,  wiU  be  the  statesmen,  the  teachers,  the 
mothers,  the  shopkeepers,  the  handicraftsmen  of  thirty  yeai's  hence.  The  infant  of 
to-day  may  have  to  edit  the  newspaper  that  it  now  delights  to  tear  and  crumple,  to 
legislate  for  the  school  in  which  it  is  at  present  tlie  youngest  pupil,  or  to  analyze  the 
snow  crystals  that  it  merrily  stretches  out  its  hand  to  cateh.  The  greater  pai-t  of 
the  business  of  the  world  will  be  in  the  hands  of  these  children.  No  efforts  then 
can  be  too  strenuous  that  their  minds  may  become  wise,  their  conscience  steadfast, 
their  hearts  unselfish  and  kind.  And  it  is  surely  important  that  all  who  desire  such 
an  end  should  give  careful  consideration  to  the  thoughts  and  plans  of  Frobel,  a 
man  who  spent  his  years  in  tiring  to  promote  rational  educiition  simply  from  an 
ardent  wish  to  help  towards  me  realization  by  mankind  of  a  high  ideal  of  life. 

A  very  excellent  paper  on  "  The  apparatus  needed  for  play  and  for 
instruction,"'  by  Miss  Celia  Ellis,  followed,  omitted  here  because  sim- 
ilar information  is  readily  accessible  from  Kindergarten  handbooks. 
A  very  valuable  paper  on  "Infant  Schools  in  France"  was  then  read 
by  "  Madame  Dillon,  Inspector  General  of  Infant  Sqhools.  France,"' 
giving  the  history  of  their  growth  from  1?70,  the  date  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  "Knitting  School""  in  the  Yosges  Mountains  by  Pastor 
Oberlin.  A  discussion  followed.  A  few  remarks  of  one  of  the 
speakers  are  here  quoted  as  bearing  directly  upon  some  of  the  phys- 
iological benefits  of  proper  infant  training: 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  RESULTS  OF  INFANT  TRAINING. 

(e)  Mb.  Rowland  Hamilton  said  he  thought  that  one  of  the  best  results  which  had 
arisen  from  the  decision  at  which  the  country  arrived  some  twenty  years  ago,  as  to 
bringing  education  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  and  capacities,  was  this  appreciar 
tion  of  mfant  culture.  Modern  physiology  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
were  certain  pursuits  which  were  most  fittingly  acquired  at  the  very  earliest  age. 
And  out  of  these  primary  perceptions  more  complex  and  advanced  conceptions  were 
built  up,  reaching  at  last  the  highest  exertions  of  which  the  human  mind  was  capa- 
ble. It  was  impossible  to  overestimate  the  advantages  of  that  early  training  which 
began  even  before  the  child  could  speak,  and  was  gathered  by  instinct  from  the 
well-ordered  mind  of  the  mother.  It  was  this  which  more  than  anything  else  mod- 
ified that  idea  of  heredity  which  had  lately  been  so  much  talked  about.  By  begin- 
ning in  the  earUest  stages  very  much  could  be  done  to  supply  early  deficiencies,  and 
so  put  a  curb  upon  those  faculties,  and  upon  those  desires  which,  by  reason  of  their 
excess,  were  likely  to  disturb  the  future  of  the  child.  He  remembered  that  Mr. 
Routledge,  one  of  the  School  Inspectors  for  East  Kent,  wrote  to  the  Times  some  five 
or  six  years  ago,  when  a  great  deal  of  discussion  was  taking'  place  in  reference  to 
colour  blindness,  stating  that  in  his  experience  he  had  met  with  no  case  of  actual 
coloiir  blindness  where  a  child  had  received  instruction  in  a  good  infant  schooL 
This  accorded  with  the  experience  that  it  was  very  rare  indeed  for  any  one  of  the 
faculties  to  be  totally  wanting,  but  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  one  of  them 
to  be  so  far  deficient  that  the  exercise  of  it  required  peculiar  labour  from  which  we 
all  instinctively  shrank,  whether  in  chUdhood  or  in  mature  age.  These  were  mat- 
ters which  should  be  the  subject  of  careful  training.  Attention  should  not  be  de- 
voted solely  to  the  development  of  those  faculties  which  were  strong,  but  there  should 
be  some  system  of  persuasion  by  which  irksome  exercises  might  be  rendered  as 
pleasant,  as  they  were  strengthening  and  stimulating. 
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VI. 

VIEWS  OF  SOME  AMERICAN  EDUCATORS  IN  REGARD  TO  KIN- 
DERGARTENS. 


A  few  extracts  from  papers  read  in  1886  before  a  recent  American 
conference  follow,  showing  the  rapid  growth  of  free  and  public 
Kindergartens  in  the  United  States.  These  papers  are  supplemented 
by  the  report  of  a  well-known  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  one 
of  the  most  thriving  inland  cities  of  Massachusetts. 

While,  as  already  stated,  no  attempt  is  here  made  to  treat  exhaust- 
ively the  subject  of  Kindergarten,  the  literature  alone  of  which  is 
extensive,  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  made  to  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in 
the  summer  of  1886  give  a  summary  of  the  growth  and  extent  of  the 
movement  in  the  establishment  of  free  Kindergartens  in  the  United 
States  to  that  day.  This  report  appears  in  the  official  publication  of 
proceedings.* 

(a)  FREE  KINDERGARTENS. 

By  Constance  Mackenzie. 

The  past  thirteen  years  have  been  memorable  for  the  free  kindergaxten  movement 
In  the  United  States.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  work  was  largely  private,  experi- 
mental, and  within  the  limits  of  the  w^ell-to-do  classes.  "Kindergarten"  was  the 
sliibboleth  of  the  few.  It  was  new,  strange,  mysterious,  and  consequently  made 
slow  progress,  often  slipping  back,  often  standing  still.  It  needed  free  work,  on  a 
broader  basis,  to  insure  it  careful,  unbiased  investigation  and  adoption  by  the  many. 
The  year  1873,  which  found  the  new  educational  movement  scarcely  astu',  was  to 
witness  the  initial  steps  of  a  large  work  in  the  right  direction.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year.  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  made  the  generous  offer  of  her  services 
to  the  Board  of  PubUc  Schools  of  that  city,  consenting  to  supervise  and  direct  an 
experimental  Kindergarten,  if  the  board  would  provide  the  room  and  the  salary  of 
one  kindergartner.  *  *  *  .  At  the  end  of  five  years  there  were  two  Kinder- 
gartens in  nearly  every  first-grade  pubUc  school  in  the  city;  and,  to-day,  St.  Louis 
gives  training  to  over  four  Siousand  Uttle  children,  preparatory  to  sending  tliem 
into  the  public^  schools. 

FYom  1873  until  1877,  St.  Loris  stood  as  the  sole  representative  of  free  kindergar- 
ten work  in  the  country.  In  1877,  Mi-s.  Quincy  A.  Shaw  opened  two  Kindergartens 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Mass.,  at  her  own  expense.  She  gave  largely,  also,  to- 
ward the  support  of  two  in  Cambridge,  and  in  1878  opened  fourteen  others,  in  1879 
twelve  more.  Since  then,  changes  have  been  made;  and  there  are  at  present 
twenty  in  and  near  Boston,  with  an  enrolment  of  about  thirteen  hundred  of  the 
poorest  children.  These  are,  as  they  have  been  from  the  first,  supported  solely  by 
the  liberal  charity  of  Mrs.  Shaw. 

Then  follows  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  done  in  San  Francisco, 
credit  for  the  initiation  of  which  is  largely  given  to  an  address  de- 

*  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  at  the 
Thirteenth  Annual  Session,  held  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  15-23,  1886.  Edited  by- 
Isabel  C.  Barrows,  Official  Reporter  of  the  Conference.  Boston:  Press  of  Geo.  H. 
Ellis,  141  Franklin  Street.     1886.     Pp.  457. 
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livered  in  1878  by  Prof.  Felix  Adler  of  New  York,  urging  upon  the 
citizens  the  urgent  need  in  their  city  of  a  system  of  free  Kinder- 
gartens. This  beginning  was  wisely  supplemented  by  the  efforts  of 
"Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  and  her  Bible  Class,"  so  that  1,000  poor 
children  are  now  reported  as  attending  free  Kindergartens. 

Chicago  followed  in  1879;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Blatchfield  was  the  pioneer  ' 
in  this  city,  where  2,300  children  are  reported  as  attending  these 
schools. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  same  year,  Miss  Anna  Hallowell,  who  had 
been  much  interested  in  the  Boston  experiments,  began  the  work. 
The  aid  of  President  Steel  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  Super- 
intendent MacAlister,  in  promoting  this  movement  is  gratefully 
acknowledged.  One  thousand  children  are  reported  as  in  these 
schools  and  the  plan  of  establishing  free  Kindergartens,  as  a  part  of 
the  city  school  system,  is  urged  upon  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  Cincinnati,  free  Kindergartens  were  begun  in  1879;  300  pupils 
are  reported  in  attendance. 

In  1880  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  took  up  the  movement 
with  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Stewart,  a  former  principal  of  one  of  the  public 
schools,  in  charge  of  the  first  Kindergarten;  1,550  children  are  re- 
ported as  attending  the  City  Kindergartens. 

New  York  can  probably  boast  of  a  greater  number  of  free  kindergartens  within 
her  limits,  outside  of  kindergai'ten  associations,  than  any  other  city  in  the  Union. 
Oakland  and  San  Jose,  Cal..;  Denver,  C!ol. ;  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Port- 
land, Me.;  Pittsfield  and  Florence,  Mass.;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Buffalo  and  Oswego,N.Y. ;  Providence,  R.I. , — are,  in 
addition  to  the  cities  cited  above,  giving  free  training  to  more  than  two  thousand 
children  in  and  out  of  institutions. 

As  a  basis  for  this  report,  a  carefully  prepared  set  of  questions,  asking  for  infor- 
mation on  free  kindergarten  work,  was  distributed  to  all  who  were  believed  to  have 
had  practical  experience.  These  were  responded  to  with  a  promptness  as  gratifying 
as  it  was  helpful. 

An  examination  of  the  replies  shows  an  average  age  for  each  kindergarten  child 
of  four  and  a  half  years.  The  classes  reached  range  from  those  in  "moderate 
circumstances"  to  "  our  future  criminals,"  with  a  strong  majority  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  Between  these  two  extremes  are  "  children  of  the  working  classes,"  "  the 
poor,"  "  the  very  poorest,"  making  the  average  class  of  those  of  "low  and  degraded 
parentage."  From  these,  we  exclude  the  public  school  kindergartens  of  St.  Louis 
and  Milwaukee. 

The  replies  to  a  series  of  questions  showing  the  influence  of  this 
training  in  various  directions  are  given.  The  report  closes  as 
follows: 

HOW  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  DISCOURAGES   PAUPERISM  AND   CRIME. 

Kindergarten  ti'aining  continued  would  aid  in  reducing  pauperism  by  developing 
self -helpful  activity.  The  beginnings  of  manual  training  are  part  of  the  kinder- 
garten.   The  child's  hands  and  eyes  are  ever  busy  to  produce  and  observe. 

Nearly  every  trade  and  art  has  its  place  in  B^obel's  system,  which  gives  the 
child  the  alphabet  of  them  all  by  calling  upon  him  to  master  the  materials  and 
Ijrinoiples  common  to  all.  Hence,  the  manual  training  side,  developed  and  con- 
tinued, would  give  all  people  the  desire  for  and  the  power  of  self-supporting  activity, 
and  in  this  way  reduce  pauperism. 

Others  answer  that  the  kindergarten  does  prevent  crime  and  pauperism:  "  by 
teaching  the  child  to  respect  the  rights  of  others";  "by  developing  the  power  of 
invention,  with  ability  to  execute";  "  by  preventing  idleness,  and  encom-aging  in- 
dustry"; "  by  training  the  hand  to  work,  and  the  mind  to  love  and  respect  that 
work";  "by  training  the  child  to  be  self-dependent";  "by  teaching  energy, 
despatch  in  work,  and  diligence." 

■  From  1873  to  1886,  the  number  of  kindergarten  children  in  this  country  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  from  a  handful  of  one  thousand,  to  twenty  thousand..  The 
kindergarten  system  is  now  old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  speak  for  itself.     The 
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prejudice  of  the  few,  who  toill  not  see  the  hurtful  zeal  of  unwise  advocates,  who 
claim  for  it  more  than  it  claims  for  itself,  though  it  did  much  to  hinder  its  first 
uncertain  steps,  now  holds  it  back  no  longer. 

With  the  practical  experience  of  public  kindergarten  work  contributed  by  two 
cities;*  with  a  State  law  passed  withm  the  last  few  months  in  Comiecticut,  to  the 
effect  that  three  years  shall  be  the  legal  minimum  age  of  admission  to  the  public 
schools  of  that  State;  with  progressive  men  and  women  awakening  to  a  realization 
of  the  value  of  good  early  training  for  children, —  the  future  is  full  of  hope  that  the 
kindergarten  will  become  the  basis  of  public  education,  as  well  as  the  introductory 
step  in  all  work  for  the  reduction  and  prevention  of  crime  and  pauperism. 

The  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  d.  d.,  of  New  York,  followed  with 
a  paper  on  "The  bearing  of  the  Kindergarten  on  the  prevention  of 
crime."  A  paper  which  begins  with  this  sentence  "Education  is 
the  true  preventive  of  crime,  and  the  foundation  of  a  normal  edu- 
cation lies  in  the  Kindergarten."  At  the  close  of  his  interesting 
description  of  the  actual  work  and  influence  of  the  Kindergarten, 
among  which  he  instances  the  "laying  the  foiindations  of  industrial 
skill",  he  says:  "The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  the  one  word 
with  which  I  opened. "  He  repeats  the  sentence  and  adds :  "  The  State 
would  find  it  a  cheap  investment  to  found  free  Kindergartens  as  a 
pre-primary  department  of  our  public  school  system.  What  it  would 
spend  there  it  would  save  in  our  prisons." 

(b)  THE  KINDERGARTEN  IN  RELATION  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

By  Superintendent  A.  P.  Stone. 

[A  Beport  presented  to  the  School  Committee  of  Springfleld,  Massachusetts,  by  the  Supermtendent 

of  Schools,  October  30,  1886.] 

To  the  School  Committee : 
Gentlemen  —  At  your  regular  meeting  in  June  the  following  vote  was  passed: 
"  Ordered,  that  the  superintendent  be  requested  to  investigate  and  report  to  this 
board,  at  the  October  meeting,  whether  the  kindergarten  system,  or  any  portion  of 
it,  can  be  adopted  in  the  Pninary  grades  of  our  schools;  and,  if  so,  at  what  ex- 
pense ?  " 

There  is  an  opinion  somewhat  prevalent,  that  the  kindergarten  cannot  be  legally 
supported  at  public  expense,  insomuch  as  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  school, 
although  it  is  as  much  an  educational  agency  as  any  school  is,  or  can  be.  The 
statutes  of  Massachusetts  nowhere  define  a  school,  as  such.  They  require  schools 
to  be  estabUshed  and  kept  for  the  public:  and  they  specify  certain  branches  that 
must  be  taught;  but  our  highest  courts  have  decided,  more  than  once,  that  those 
studies  do  not  constitute  a  definition  or  a  limit  of  the  schools,  but  that  they  are  the 
minimum  required,  and  that  towns  and  cities  have  a  broader  power  which  may  be 
used  to  extend  the  province  and  scope  of  the  schools.  There  is,  therefore,  no  legal 
objection  to  the  public  support  of  the  kindergarten.  As  a  matter  of  fact  one  was 
established  by  the  city  of  Boston  in  1870,  and  was  supported  for  several  years  from 
the  school  appropriation. 

A  CONCISE  statement  OP  KINDERGARTEN  METHODS. 

The  kindergarten  is  a  peculiar  system  of  elementary  training,  designed  to  lead 
the  child  by  simple  and  natural  methods  to  a  voluntary  exercise  of  its  powers,  so  as 
to  make  those  powers  self -active.  Books  are  not  used  and  no  attempt  is  made  to 
famish  the  children  with  words  or  ideas.  Advantage  is  taken  of  their  natural 
fondness  for  play,  to  make  their  surroundings  such  that  they  will  be  constantly  in- 
terested, and  will  take  delight  in  whatever  is  to  occupy  their  minds;  and  then  by 
a  number  of  objects,  called  gifts,  they  are  directed  in  a  series  of  occupations  that 
are  calculated  to  give  a  gradual  and  harmonious  develoj^ment  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind.  The  child  is  not  dealt  with  as  a  passive  being,  but  as  one  whose  self- 
activity  is  to  be  encouraged  and  directed.  Abstract  ideas  and  words  are  discarded, 
and  the  learner  works  at  first  through  the  senses  alone. 

. m ^ =— — — — . — -^ 

*  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  ahd  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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Good  habits  of  observation  are  cultivated,  and  gradually  the  children  begin  to 
acquire  and  express  ideas  of  matter,  color,  form,  position,  direction,  distance,  etc. 
Physical  exercise,  ventilation,  personal  cleanliness  and  the  control  of  the  passions 
and  feelings  receive  constant  and  careful  attention.  The  children  are  not  taught 
individually,  but  in  groups,  that  they  may  become  unselfish  and  learn  to  submit 
their  wills  to  the  greater  number  of  their  fellows.  Discipline  is  not  maintamed  by 
repressive  measures,  but  by  keeping  the  children  pleasantly  occupied,  and  by  sug- 
gestions rather  than  by  commands.  WilUng  obedience  and  healthful  moral  tram- 
ing  are  constantly  the  leading  objects  aimed  at. 

RESULTS  ATTAINED  BY  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING. 

Those  who  have  studied  this  system  and  observed  its  results  generally  concede 
the  following: 
I.  The  children  trained  by  it  are  more  submissive  to -school  discipline. 
II.  They  are  more  intelligent,  more  exact  observers,  and  grasp  ideas  more  readily 
than  others. 

III.  They  make  greater  progress  in  school  work,  especially  in  arithmetic,  drawing, 

the  sciences,  and  in  the  use  of  language  to  express  their  own  ideas. 

IV.  This  kmd  of  training,  better  than  any  other,  leads  directly  to  industrial  edu- 

cation. 
The  impression  usually  left  upon  the  mind  of  any  careful  observer,  by  a  group  of 
kindergarten  trained  children,  is  that  they  are  very  cheerful,  intelhgent,_  active,  and 
exceedingly  fond  of  school  work.  In  Europe,  the  period  most  appropriate  for  this 
kind  of  training  is  thought  i»  be  that  from  the  age  of  three  years  to  the  age  of  six 
or  seven. 

REQUISITES  FOR  A  KINDERGARTEN  TEACSffER. 

None  but  those  of  rare  qualifications  can  succeed.as  teachers  in  this  work.  In- 
deed, it  would  seem  that  a  kind  of  instinct  and  a  genius  for  teaching,  as  well  as 
careful  training,  are  here  necessary  for  the  highest  success.  But  in  the  hands  of  a 
teacher,  with  such  endowments,  the  kindergarten,  whether  judged  in  reference  to 
its  prihciples  and  philosophy,  or  its  results,  is  jn-obably  one  of  the  most  successful 
educational  agencies  ever  put  in  practice.  ■  But  it  nevertheless  remains  true,  that  a 
poor  kindergarten  teacher  will  inevitably  make  a  stupendous  failure.  But  the  kin- 
dergarten is  not  a  school,  and  a  school  is  not  a  kindergarten.  Neither  is  the  kinder- 
garten a  substitute  for  home  training,  although  it  is  intended  to  round  out  and 
complete  such  training. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARy  SCHOOLS. 

Can  this  system  be  introduced  into  our  Primary  schools? 

I  see  no  obstacle  to  its  introduction  in  this  way:  Let  there  be  establislied  one 
kindergarten  in  connection  with  one  of  our  Primary  schools,  where  there  is  suflS- 
cient  room  for  it  and  where  it  would  become  a  kind  of  feeder  to  the  school,  in  which 
the  results  of  the  training,  as  shown  in  subsequent  school  work,  could  be  carefully 
observed  and  tested.  The  probable  cost  of  such  a  trial  would  be  about  as  follows: 
'  For  teachers,  from  $500  to  $600  per  annum;  for  kindergarten  gifts,  $70;  for  ma- 
terial used  up,  $60.  These  last  two  items  are  sufficient  for  a  period  of  three  yeai-s. 
The  cost  of  furniture,  tables  and  chairs  would  be  about  $35.  This  wovdd  make  a 
total  outlay  to  begin  with,  for  the  first  year,  of  from  $665  to  $765.  For  subsequent 
years  it  would  cost  less,  probably  about  $540  to  $640  a  yeai-.  This  would  provide 
for  a  class  of  25  children,  the  usual  Umituf  a  kindergarten  class.  If  the  teacher  is 
a  good  one,  subsequent  classes  could  be  added  to  this  without  much  extra  expense 
for  teaching,  by  employing  unpaid  assistants  who  would  be  willing  to  work  gratu- 
itously for  six  months  for  the  sake  of  preparing  themselves  for  kindergarten 
teachers. 

Kindergarten  training  will  shorten  the  time  necessary  to  complete  tlie  Primaiy 
school  course.  But  I  do  not  think  that  American  parents  will  generally  allow 
their  children  to  be  taken  from  their  homes  for  this  purpose,  at  the  age  of  three 
years.  Better  say  four  and  one-half  or  five  years;  and  then  lessen  the  tondergar.- 
ten  course. 

An  attempt  to  introduce  this  system  at  once  into  aU  our  Primai-y  schools  would 
meet  with  two  objections;  the  first  of  which  is,  the  large  expense  necessary  to  pro- 
vide additional  rooms,  appliances  and  material,  furniture  and  teachers.  The 
amount  of  this  expense  can  at  present  be  only  conjectural,  bilt  it  would  certainly 
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reach  a  number  of  thousand  dollars.  Then,  as  a  second  objection,  there  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  nf  well  qualified  teachers,  one  of  the  greatest 
obstecles  everywhere  to  the  success  of  the  kindergai'ten. 

THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  MAY   BE   MODIFIED  BY  KINDERGARTEN  METHODS. 

But  my  belief  and  hopes  in  the  possibilities  .and  usefulness  of  the  kindergai'ten 
are  not  in  tlie  adoption  and  use  of  it  altogetlier  in  its  present  form.  Education  is  a 
pi-ogressive  science,  and  some  of  the  best  features  of  our  schools  to-day  are  the 
results  of  changes  and  improvements  that  have  been  made  by  the  adoption  of  more 
practical  ideas  and  methods,  and  by  discarding  things  tliat  are  iri-ational  and  use- 
foss.  And  why  should  the  kindergai-ten  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  institution  and  a 
finality?  Why  cannot  some  of  its  best  features  be  incorporated  into  om-  Primary 
school  and  made  to  harmonize  with  whatever  of  good  there  is  already  in  them  ? 
Many  Primary  schools  have  already  been  modified  and  improved  in  this  way. 
Kindness  rules  the  little  children  more  than  formerly,  the  use  of  books  is  delayed, 
and  objects  of  various  kinds  are  used  for  illustration  and  to  lead  the  pupils  on  to  do 
their  own  thinking.  It  is  possible  tor  the  city  to  train  her  own  Primary  teachers  at 
no  great  expense.  Let  those  teachei-s  be  imbued  with  the  kindergarten  spirit,  one 
of  the  best  things  about  the  institution;  let  the  children  be  taken  at  the  age  of  five 
years  and  trained  for  a  year  without  books,  but  with  some  of  the  gifts  of  the  kin- 
dergarten and  other  siniilar  appliances.  Upon  this  training  a  better  system  of  in- 
struction may  follow  that  will  utilize  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  kindergarten. 

These  last  remarks  are  my  answer  to  joxix  inquiry  whetlier  any  portion  of  the 
kindergarten  can  be  introduced  into  the  Primary  grades  of  our  schbols." 

PAPESS  AND  DISCUSSIOXS  BEFORE  THE  KIXDERGAMTEN  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  AT  CHI- 
CAGO, JULY,  1887. 

The  latest  public  expression  by  American  Educators  concerning 
the  Kindergarten,  occurred  during  the  holding  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  Association,  in  Chicago,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Kindergarten  Department  of  that  association.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  papers  and  discussions  at  Chicago 
in  1887  with  those  of  the  conference  held  in  London  in  1884,  given 
in  Paper  V.  of  this  Appendix,  as  affording  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  attitude  of  educators  generally  towards  Kindergarten  training. 

It  is,  of  course,  principally  in  the  relation  of  the  Kindergarten 
both  to  Industrial  Education  generally  and  to  Industrial  Art  training 
particularly,  that  so  much  space  is  given  to  this  topic  in  this  Appendix. 

The  proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  Kindergarten  Department 
are  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  papers  on  Kindergarten  just 
preceding. 

The  following  summary  of  proceedings  recites  these  papers  and 
discussions : 

Kindergarten  Department. 

Fahwell  Hall,  Chicago,  III..  July  14,  1887. 

The  department  was  called  to  order  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m..  Pi-esident  W.  N.  Hail- 
mann  in  tlie.  chair. 

In  the  absence  of  the  regular  seci-etary.  Miss  Alpha  O.  Smitli,  of  Iowa,  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  pro /«»*.  , 

The  president  then  deUvered  the  annual  address. 

Miss  Clara  A.  Burr,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  then  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Value  of  Kin- 
dergarten Training  in  Normal  Schools." 

Miss  Kate  L.  Brown,  of  Boston,  followed  with  a  paper  on  "  The  AppUcation  of 
Froebel's  Educational  Principles  in  Primary  Schools."' 

In  the  discussion  of  these  papers,  the  following  took  part:  Mi-.  Bothwell,  of  Al- 
bany, Miss  Curtis,  of  Kansas  City,  Miss  Dickey,  of  Utah,  and  othei-s.    *    *    *    . 
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Second  Session. 

The  department  met  in  the  same  place,  on  Friday,  July  15th,  and  was  called  to 
order  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  president  in  the  chair. 

Miss  Eleanor  Beebe,  of  Louisville,  Keptucky,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Kindergarten 
in  the  Education  of  the  Bhnd." 

Discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  Mrs.  Little,  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  B.  B.  Hun- 
toon,  of  Kentucky,  and  the  president.    *    *    *    . 

Alpha  O.  Smith, 
Secretary  pro  tern. 

(c)  OPENING  ADDRESS* 

W.  H.  Hailmann,  ph.  d..  Superintendent  of  Schools,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 

This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  addressing  you  from  the  chair. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  reiterate  a  few  points  which  I 
have  from  time  to  time  brought  before  you.    »    *    *    . 

If  kindergarten  children  do  not  fit  the  primary  schools,  it  may  be  that  the  pri- 
mary schools  are  at  fault,  or  it  may  be  that  the  kindergarten  is  at  fault. 

*  *  *  Of  course  the  kindergarten  system  must  not  be  judged  by  any  one  kin- 
dergarten. Each  kindergarten  is  but  an  approach  to  the  ideal.  There  are  good 
kindergartens  and  bad  kindergartens,  just  as  there  are  good  schools  and  bad 
schools  —  we  do  not  conclude  from  this  that  school  systems  are  a  failure.  There 
are  good  hotels  and  bad  hotels,  good  churches  and  bad  ones,  good  men  and  bad 
men.  Because  one  man  is  bad,  we'do  not  turn  against  all  manhood.  This  would 
be  superficial  judgment. 

rJHARACTERISTICS  OP  A   GOOD  KINDERGARTEN. 

Permit  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  few  reliable  criteria,  however.  In  the 
first  place  a  good  kindergarten  in  all  its  Work  is  preeminently  religious  and  ethical. 
Work  in  the  kindergarten  from  beginning  to  end  has  reference  to  the  religious 
promise  in  the  growth  of  the  child. 

Again  at  every  point  of  the  work  the  teacher  must  act  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
child,  must  place  himself  on  the  child's  plane,  and  from  this  labor  toward  the 
child's  (the  human)  ideal.  If  the  kindergartner  sees  in  the  gifts  and  occupations  ends 
instead  of  means  of  instruction,  if  she  makes  weaving,  building,  or  folding,  matters 
of  instruction,  and  subordinates  the  child  to  these, —  she  has  not  the  spirit  of 
Frobel.  . 

It  was  said  yesterday  that  we  must  go  down  to  the  chUd.  I  would  say,  go  up  to 
the  child;  lift  yourself  if  you  can  to  his  level  of  innocence,  of  singleness  of  purpose, 
of  pure  and  simple  enjoyment  of  all  things;  follow  the  chUd,  be  led  by  him;  care- 
fully and  thoughtfully  seek  to  know  the  direction  in  which  he  drifts, — then  help 
him  in  his  upward  tendencies,  and  ^uard  him  against  all  that  looks  downward. 

Again,  the  kindergarten  is  essentially  ethical.  All  its  work  must  bmld  up  char- 
acter,—  benevolence,  justice,  righteousness,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  For  this 
purpose  its  surroundings  are  adjusted.  "  Theii,"  say  some  of  the  critics,  "you  do 
not  propose  that  children  shall  know  anything  ?  "  Know  !  We  want  them  to  know 
vastly  more  than  they  know  now;  their  knowledge  shall  not  be  merely  verbal,  but 
practical,  entering  the  pupil's  very  life. 

If  the  kindergarten  has  any  quarrel  with  the  school  —though  I  cannot  see  that  it 
has, —  it  is  not  that  the  school  teachBs  too  much,  but  that  it  fails  to  put  into  the 
learner's  life  the  knowledge  it  does  teach.  •• 

THE   KINDERGARTEN  PRACTICAL,    NOT  THEORETICAL. 

We  have  been  accused  of  being,  theoretical  and  visionary,  but  it  will  be  found  that 
the  school  is  eminently  .practical.  It  says,  "Go  to  life,  to  nature;  come  in  contact 
with  things,  gather  experience,  make  experiments;  think  and  do;  whatever  you 
learn,  use."  Is  this  theoretical  and  visionary,  or  should  not  those  terms  be  rather* 
applied  to  the  bookish  school  of  grammarians,  of  the  ready-made  sciences  ? 

Frobel  does  not  condemn  science,  but  uses  it.  He  would  lead  the  learner  to  use 
all  his  knowledge  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind.  He  seeks  unity 
in  all  things.     Matter  and  force,  body  and  mind,  the  spiritual  and  physical,  work 

•Reported  by  the  Secretary  pro  tern: 
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hand  in  hand.  Thus,  too,  there  is  to  him  no  antagonism  between  science  and  re- 
ligion, between  light  and  love.  The  one  seeks  the  Most  High  from  without,  the 
other  seeks  for  him  from  within.  In  everything  Froebel  seeks  miity,  an  inner 
ftnd  an  outer  harmony,  training  the  lower  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  possibilities, 
and  all  for  the  highest  ideal. 

I  was  asked  in  the  council,  "  But,  if  a  child  has  a  good  meraory,  would  you  go  at 
something  else  and  not  develop  that?"  I  would  develop  that  to  its  legitimate  out- 
come, turning  the  memory  into  the  intellect,  into  insight,  into  conduct.  If  we  stifle 
■memory  before  it  reaches  conduct,  we  stifle  the  child's  soul. 

Are  not  men's  principles  at  variance  with  their  conduct?  This  should  not  be  so; 
man  should  be  in  harmony  with  himself  in  aU  his  life  utterances.  So,  too,  he 
should  be  in  harmony  with  mankind,  with  nature,  with  God, —  obeying  their  laws, 
limiting  himself  by  the  righteousness  that  binds  him  to  these. 

A  few  words  of  warning  to  the  kindergartner  may  not  come  amiss.  She  is  ex- 
posed to  many  dangers,  and  among  them  one  of  the  most  serious  is  self-adulation. 
She  is  not  a  better  teacher  because  she  professes  Frobel,  and  can  handle  the  gifts. 
There  must  be  within  her  the  Uving  spirit  of  growth.  I  have  seen  better  kinder- 
gartners  in  district  schools  where  the  name  of  Frobel  has  never  been  heard,  than 
in  many  kindergartens  which  boasted  of  costliest  outfits,  and  were  labeled  with 
Frobel  all  over. 

THE  RESULT  TO  THE  CHILD  THE  ONLY  ESSENTIAL  THING. 

The  child,  not  the  first  or  third  gift,  is  to  be  developed.  I  have  seen  children 
worried  time  and  again  for  laying  a  stick  in  a  way  not  in  the  books,  although  his 
way  was  much  better.  There  is  stiU  too  much  schoolishness  in  our  kindergarten, 
time  tables,  sequences,  laws  of  opposites,  logical  development,  and  the  like.  They 
are  beautiful  in  adult  science,  but  only  hinder  child  growth. 

Again,  many  yield  to  the  objection  that  the  kindergarten  makes  work  too  pleas- 
ant to  the  child.  And  is  there  harm  in  this  ?  Did  Hercules  gain  his  great  physical 
power  through  phj'sical  worry  ?  Was  Siegfried  worried  into  his  superiority  ?  Or 
was  not  his  life  one  round  of  vigorous,  cheerful,  pleasant  activity?  Ajid  with  us, 
does  strength  ever  come  from  worry? 

Is  it  probable  that  a  child  will  work  less  for  being  cheerful  ?  Why,  if  won-y  is 
the  only  price  of  work,  then  is  work  the  activity  of  the  slave,  and  play  the  activity 
of  the  free  man.  Shall  youi- child  be  a  slave?  Children  and  gods  play;  in  play 
man  is  most  like  God.  Let  the  child  play  himself  into  harmonious,  cheerful, 
beneficent,  fully  developed  manhood,  and  womanhood,  and  work,  true  work,  god- 
Uke,  creative  will  be  his  heaven,  his^eatest  joy. 

One  word  more  and  I  am  done.  Permit  me  to  warn  you  against  mere  culture 
for  its  own  sake,  against  culture  that  does  not  tend  to  action;  against  culture  that 
admires  itself  for  wasting  life  over  the  inane  intricacies  of  a  Browning,  or  that 
hovers  over  its  treasures  of  learning  or  its  art-love,  in  a  miserly  inactiviiry.  The 
kindergarten  wants  culture,  it  is  true,  social  culture,  human  culture,  divine  culture, 
but  all  of  them  in  streams  that  lead  outward  and  upward  into  truly  beneficent, 
active  lives. 

The  first  paper  on  the  training  of  teachers  in  Kindergarten  methods 
is  here  given  entire.  The  training  of  the  teachers,  as  the  Massachu- 
setts people  found  in  their  efforts  to  introduce  Industrial  Art  Draw- 
ing, is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  successful  introduction  of  new- 
studies,  or  methods,  in  the  public  schools.  If  the  advocates  of  in- 
dustrial training  are  right  in  considering  the  methods  of  the  Kinder- 
garten as  the  best  elementary  training  for  their  purposes,  then  they 
can  hardly  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  importance  of  having  the  pub- 
lic school  teachers  thoroughly  trained  in  these  methods. 

(d)  THE. VALUE  OF  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 
Miss  Clara  A.  Burr,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

The  question  to  be  answered  by  the  State  normal  and  training  school  is,  How  in 
the  prescribed  time  can  the  student  be  trained  to  such  an  appreciation  of  educational 
principles  as  will  enable  him  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  education  of  others  ? 

The  attempt  to  answer  this  question  has  led  to  an  endless  chain  of  devices,  each 
link  of  which  possesses  an  identity  of  its  own,  because  forged  from  the  necessities  of 
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the  special  school.  The  chain  binds  together  the  entire  system  of  State  training 
schools,  by  the  strong  pui-pose  to  do  honest  work.  A  question  of  interest  to  one  be- 
comes the  interest  of  all,  therefore  the  first  step  in  consideration  of  the  question, 
how  to  secure  higher  professional  training  for  teachers,  is  one  of  general  interest. 

Each  training  school  has  its  standard  of  excellence  and  its  special  measures  for 
attaining  the  end  in  view.  Where  can  one  be  found,  however,  that  does  not  admit, 
by  its  course  of  action,  the  fact  that  its  work  cannot  be  tested,  until  the  student 
attempts  to  teach  what  he  has  learned?  The  management  of  the  crude  material, 
which  is  admitted  to  the  State  normal  and  training  schools,  causes  difficulties  that 
are  unknown  in  the  city  training  school;  but  the  very  fact  of  pupils  of  the  city 
schools  having  been  trained  in  a  uniform  high  school  system  brings  difficulties  that 
are  unknown  to  the  State  school.  But  in  both  city  and  State  institutions  the  prac- 
tice department  alone  reveals  the  defective  training.  This  test  will  expose  crude 
scholarship  of  State  pupils,  if  it  exists,  and  the  mechanical  teaching  of  those 
pupils  who  have  been  trained  in  large  classes  according  to  the  pubhc  school  system. 

DIFFICULTIES  CONPEONTING  NORMAL  SCHOOL  PUPILS. 

Perhaps  in  no  department  of  the  training  school  is  it  possible  to  do  the  young 
teacher  such  irrevocable  harm  as  in  the  practice  school.  The  difficulty  of  putting 
the  mind  in  a  twofold  relation  to  the  subject  and  the  child  to  be  taught  is  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  involves  the  whole  art  of  teaching,  and  special  attention  should 
be  directed  to  this  point  before  the  student  begins  to  do  practical  work.  Every 
department  teacher  in  the  training  school  should  elucidate  the  principles  of  his  sub- 
ject, with  the  idea  of  having  the  pupil  place  himself  in  the  relation  of  student  and 
teacher.  When  this  habit  has  been  acquired  in  the  ordinary  recitation  room,  he  is 
ready  to  attempt  the  experiment  of  placing  his  mind  in  relation  to  that  of  a  child 
and.  to  the  subject  which  he  is  to  teach. 

Whatever  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  practice  teacher,  his  first  mo- 
tive will  be  that  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  supervising  teacher,  for  he 
seldom  feels  free  enough  to  think  of  the  needs  of  the  child,  and  never,  in  the  be- 
ginning, has  any  appreciation  of  how  to  meet  them.  His  failure  to  consider  the 
individuality  of  the  child  is  but  the  consequence  of  his  own  want  of  training  and  his 
inability  to  know  himself.  If  it  is  true,  as  asserted,  that  the  American  public  school 
system  is  a  machine,  then  should  the  training  schools  root  out  the  tendency  to 
mechanical  work  by  training  students  as  men  and  women  should  be  trained,  up  to 
the  full  measure  of  their  capacity  to  understand  the  hiunan  mind.  To  do  this  the 
student  must  be  placed  under  such  conditions  that  he  can  readily  appreciate  what_ 
he  must  be  in  order  to  do.  , 

The  practice  department  does  not  afford  opportunity  for  studying  child  life, 
because  of  the  restrictions  necessarily  imposed.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  this  de- 
partment must  pay  tribute  to  the  State,  the  city,  to  parents,  to  pupil  teachers,  and 
to  the  children.  What  wonder  if  her  own  sense  of  justice  is  dishonored,  in  her 
effort  to  pay  the  hundred  weight  of  flesh  demanded  ! 

Since  the  practice  school,  which  applies  the  final  test,  does  not  afford  facilities  to 
the  pupil  in  training  for  a  study  of  child  nature,  he  must  receive  a  diploma  entitling 
him  to  teach,  when  the  most  important  part  of  this  work  is  yet  unlearned.  He 
must  of  necessity  take  it  up  without  intelligence  sufficient  to  guide  him  in  preserv- 
ing the  child's  individuahty;  hence  his  teaching  is  mechanical,  and  his  school  must 
be  a  machine  where  the  child  is  not  developed  to  the  best  advantage. 

Nowhere  can  the  opportunity  be  found  for  studying  real  children,  excepting  in 
the  true  kindergarten.  The  word  "true"  has  significance  in  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  in  accepting  the  kindergarten  must  discriminate  between  the  real 
and  the  imitation.  Between  the  sunset  upon  Ontario's  pulsating  waters  and  the 
representation  of  the  scene  upon  canvas,  there  is  a  mighty  difference.  One  is  felt, 
the  other  is  studied. 

A  TRUE  KINDERGARTEN  DEFINED. 

A  true  kindergarten  is,  then,  indispensable  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
public  school;  and  the  pupil  teacher  should  come  directly  under  its  infiuence  and 
should,  therefore,  work  in  the  practice  school  under  the  direction  of  the  kinder- 
gartner.  In  order  to  direct  this  work  the  kindergartner  should  be  a  training  teacher, 
with  experience  in  public  school  work  and  its  difficulties,  and  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  normal  course  pursued  by  the  pupil  teacher.  She  should  under- 
stand the  application  of  Pestalozzian  principles  and  be  an  expert  in  applying 
those  of  Frobel.  A  comparison  between  the  ideas  of  these  two  reformers  wifl  re- 
veal the  characteristic  differences  which  should  be  illusti-ated  abundantly  through 
the  children  of  the  kindergarten.     During  this  illustrative  work  the  pupil  teacher, 
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as  an  observer,  should  notice  what  the  child  does,  should  discover  the  motive  and 
draw  an  inference  as  to  what  this  indicates,  and  determine  what  use  this  knowl- 
edge IS  to  be  to  the  teacher.  Since  each  normal  and  training  school  should  be  con- 
ducted according  to  its  particular  conditions,  although  the  general  plan  of  work 
may  accord  with  that  of  every  other  State  training  school,  so  the  kindergarten  of 
each  of  these  training  schoofe  should  have  an  individuaUty.  Games  and  occupa- 
tions should  bear  the  impress  of  originality,  which  necessarily  follows  ideal  work, 
and  IS  the  only  kind  of  teaching  that  should  be  observed  by  the  pupil  teacher.  The 
stereotyped  work  so  comntonly  found  in  books  and  the  imitation  kindergarten,  is 
most  pernicious  in  its  influence  upon  the  teacher,  the  child,  and  the  school  at  large. 
The  object  of  studying  the  child  in  his  natural  environment  is  to  learn  the  law  that 
regulates  his  development,  and  the  kindergartner  must  free  herself  from  all  tram- 
mels, in  order  to  illustrate  this  law  and  to  lead  the  child  to  that  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  which  he  is  capable.  Pupil  teachers,  as  well  as  kindergartners,  should  be 
trained  to  an  appreciation  of  the  philosophy  of  Probel's  system.  There  is  not  too 
much  sentiment,  but  kindergartners  often  imconsciously  fortify  themselves  behind 
a  bulwark  of  false  sentiment,  and  show  a  lamentable  want  of  philosophy  in  their 
work. 

• 

THE  KINDERGAKTEN  MUST  BE  BELATED  TO  THE  PRIMABY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TO  SUCCEED. 

Unless  kindergartners  can  be  trained  to  a  broad,  deep  conception  of  educa- 
tional principles,  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  kindergarten  system  is  but  the 
underpinning  of  the  great  educational  structure,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  having 
this  system  made  a  part  of  the  pubUc  school.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  kindergarten 
cannot  be  an  educational  factor.  The  State  normal  and  training  school,  the  foun- 
tain head,  does  and  should  refuse  to  recognize  training  work  in  the  kindergarten, 
that  is  not  put  upon  a  basis  that  must  command  the  respect  of  educators.  Since  the 
failure  of  young  teachers  is  from  want  of  power  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  the 
unknown  mind  of  the  child,  then  they  must  know  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  since 
the  only  place  where  this  knowledge  can  be  gained  is  in  the  kindergai-ten,  and  since 
training  schools  demand  philosophical  work,  here  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
through  philosophical  work  in  the  kindergarten  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  pub- 
lic school  system  is  to  be  elevated.  To  teain  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers- 
to  work  in  sympathy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  two  lines  of  training  dis- 
tinct and  yet  related,  both  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers,  and  the  schools 
wherein  they  practice  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  kindergarten  training 
teacher.  The  course  of'  study  in  the  primary,  junior,  and  senior  grades  should  be 
related  to  that  of  the  kindergarten,  because  all  should  be  evolved  from  nature. 

The  law  of  relation,  which  gives  to  the  kindergarten  its  spirituality,  is  even"  more 
advantageously  applied  in  higher  grades,  and  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  secret  of 
making  work  play  r^d  play  work.  Frobel's  gifts- reveal  this  law  so  plainly  that  it 
seems  almost  tangihil^  and  primary  teachers  readily  appreciate  its  value  when 
studied  thus,  and  sc,  a  fem  to  recognize  it  in  their  teaching,  and  through  its  appli- 
cation grow  to  a  kn^^^l^^-^the  child. 


RELATIO?  _g  ^jjjp^-gOIARTEN  TO  1NDUSTRL4.L  EDUCATION. 


The 
now  stand 


occupations  c  „  ,,  tindergarten  afS  unnecessarily  stereotyped,  yet  as  they 
now  siand,  they  for''  "v-agig  for  any  bran&h  of  industrial  education  that  may  be 
undei-taken;  and  thS^*:  "„rv  teacher  should  understand  this  course,. that  she  may 
be  prepared  to  receiv^^.  j^^g^^^en  chil'^ien,  and  that  she  may  the  more  readily 
execute  the  industrial  yr~_^^^£tara0cd  to  her  grade. 

The  effort  to  relate  the^ndergartento  the  public  school  through  lectures  and  dis- 
connected work  has  proved  hurtful  rather  than  helpful,  Pupil  teachers  receive 
about  enough  instruction  to  lead  to  a  depreciation  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten, 
and  are  ready  to  accept  soositions  to  teach  as  kindergartners  or  primary  teachers, 
guided  in  their  choice  by ;  he  matter  of  salary,  when  their  training  and  qualifications 
have  fitted  them  for  but  C;3e. 

The  admission  of  pupils  to  the  regular  kindergarten  training  class,  who  have  not 
had  normal  training,  is  often  advisable.  They  should,  however,  be  sent  to  recitations 
in  departments  of  the  normal  school  that  may  have  bearing  upon-  the  kindergarten, 
and  give  to  it  depth  and  scope.  The  standard  of  admission  to  the  kindergarten 
training  course  should  be  higher  than  that  commonly  recognized,  and  more  should 
be  demanded  of  graduates  than  the  completion  of  a  course  of  manual  training, 
JEamiliarity  with  games  many  of  which  cannot  stand  an  educational  test,  and  se- 
quences with  gifts, 
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THE   KINDERGARTEN   METHODS  SURE   OF  ULTIMATE   APPRECIATION. 

The  faith  exhibited  by  educators  In  their  repeated  efforts  to  sound  the  depths  of 
Frobel's  philosophy,  and  its  bearing  upon  education,  only  proves  that  it  will  yet  be 
established  throughout  America.  The  failure  to  make  the  kindergarten  as  yet 
scarcely  more  than  a  preventive  criminal  measure  is  due  largely  to  the  failure  of  the 
State  to  make  this  department  of  training  a  feature  of  the  normal  and  traimng 
school.  I 

The  State  has  not  recognized  the  value  of  the  kindergarten  in  training  primary 
teachers,  because  time  and  favorable  conditions  have  been  wanting  for  proof  of  its 
worth.  But  the  day  dawns  when  wise  legislation  w'Ul  secure  the  needed  appropria- 
tion to  put  the  ordinary  primary  teacher  in  possession  of  kindergarten  principles, 
and  to  send  out  kindergartners  who  will  work  in  sympathy  with  the  public  school 
system.  Time  alone  can  and  "will  prove  what  can  be  accomplished  tjirough  the 
mission  of  the  true  kindergarten  in  the  traimng  of  teachers  in  the  State  normal  and 
training  schools  of  our  country. 

From  the  next  paper  which  discusses  at  some  length  the  relations 
of  the  primary  school  teacher  to  the  kindergarten  methods,  and  inci- 
dentally illustrates  something  of  the  ideals  and  of  the  practical  work- 
ings of  the  plans  of  Frobel,  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

(e)  APPLICATION  OF  FBOBEVS   PRINCIPLES    TO    THE    PBIMABY. 

SCHOOLS. 

Miss  Kate  L.  Brown,  Boston,  Mass. 

*  *  *  We  need  to  feel,  first  of  all,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  kindergartners 
and  teachers  drawing  nearer  together,  and  cultivating  mutual  knowledge  and  sym- 
pathy. There  has  not  been,  and  is  not  even  now,  any  vital  and  sympathetic  union 
between  these  two  stages  of  early  education.  Both  the  kindergartners  and  teachers 
"  have  regarded  their  work  as  a  separate,  isolated  thing.  Each  must  do  his  work 
independent  of  the  other,  with  scant  reference  as  to  any  possible  connection  that 
may  be  between  them.  ' '  The  kindergarten  is  not  a  school,  it  has  none  of  the  school 
aims,  I  it  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  school,"  has  been  the  cry  from  some  on  the 
one  side.  By  the  primary  teachers  on  the  other  hand,  the  kindergarten  has  either 
been  ignored,  or  regarded  with  suspicion,  some  maintaining  tjiat  its  influence  is 
detrimental  to  good  work  in  the  schools.  AH  these  objections  ,are  groundless,  and 
show  only  misapprehension  of  the  relations  of  things. 

The  kindergarten  as  a  separate  isolated  fact,  will  never  be  more  than  a  pallid  little 
blossom,  that  scarce  knows  whether  to  live  or  die.  Takeiii^its  proper  connection 
and  relations  with  school  life,  it  is  destined  to  become  ab^Bftful  flower,  whose  ricli 
beauty  is  prophetic  of  even  future  bloom.  .^^^KKm_ 

The  deepest  value  of  kindergarten  training  is  nw^gT^^J^rparent  in  the  kinder- 
garten itself,  but  further  on  in  school  life,  whgpfthe  well  tiaro^'^  reason  and  judg- 
ment act'  in  conjunction,  with  eveiy  deygj^j  perceotioi?^  ^^^  s^ett,  with  an 
imagination  at  once  richly  dowered  s^A^eiisi&ve:  Thelindf  v^'^*'''^  apart  from  the 
school  is  like  the  heart  or  brain  separgfted  from  the  bodv  "■  l^  school  apart  from 
the  kindergarten  is  a  torso,  a  body  shorn  of  its  mostimpres.' '»  features.  "  Thei-e- 
fore,  let  not  the  hand  say  to  the  fooVthave  no  need  of  theti*-'   xu 

Let  the  teacher  strive  to  find  out  the  piihvi^os  that  undf?-  ?  J''^?  occupations  and 
plays  of  the  kindergai-ten.  She  will  find  the&i*u^i.„„^o^'-'  "S^*®  "^  ^iaa)[i.  her  bark 
must  be  steered.  .    .       .j        '\.     ■        ■         j_l  ■      ,      . 

Let  the  kindergartner  cease  to  regard  her  fraternity  asliavmg  alone  attained  unto 
and  applied  these  principles.  She  may  find  in  many  primary  schools,  that  which 
would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Froebel  himself.    **         .        ,^     ^    ^,  „ 

But  did  Frobel  claim  to  be  anything  but  a  most  uutn-ing  seeker  after  ti-nth  ?  Did 
he  seek  for  himself  the  notoriety  of  having  been  the  sole  discoverer  of  universal 
law?    Was  he  not  a  learner  among  learners?    *  • 

In  this  work  there  is  neither  high  nor  low,  for  each  is  but  a  part  of  one  great  whole. 
The  farther  we  advance,  the  more  are  we  indebted  to  those  who  have  wrought 
before  us.     We  are  simply  building  upon  their  broad  foundation. 

We  see  the  first  workings  of  these  principles  in  the  nursery  life  of  a  well  ordered 
home  The  mother  watches  her  child,  delights  in  its  opening  intelligence ;  and 
through  the  love  of  her  wisdom  and  the  wisdom  of  her  love,  she  furnishes  the  occa- 
Biong  for  %W  natural  development.    Her  one  concern  is,  "  What  js  (Jpd's  thought  - 
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for  this  little  being?    How  does  he  work  with  it?    Only  let  me  find  out  that,  and  I 
wUl  gladly  join  hands  with  him  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

We  see  this  same  divine  energy  as  it  were  in  the  kindergarten,  where  the  child 
has  his  first  contact  with  the  wond  and  society;  where  he  becomes  conscious  of  his 
wider  relations.  The  primary  school  marks  but  another  phase  m  the  development 
of  this  spirit,  and  the  good  work  does  not  stop  here.  Wherever  we  may  be  placed, 
we  hold  the  same  things  in  our  hands.  The  humblest  kuidergartner,  the  most 
obscure  teacher,  may  feel  that  her  work  is  just  as  important  to  the  great  whole  as 
the  professor's  from  his  learned  chair,  as  the  college  president's  from  his  responsi-» 
ble  position.     Should  this  not  make  us  feel  more  at  one?    *    *    *    . 

HOW  MAY  iCINDEEGAETEN  METHODS  BE  APPLIED  IN  PRIMABY  SClHOOLS? 

How  may  the  principles  of  Frobel  be  applied  to  primary  school  work?  This 
question  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  leadmg  topics: 

First.  How  shall  the  child  be  transferred  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  primary 
school,  without  any  change  of  the  developing  principles  there  wisely  inaugurated  ? 

Second.  How  shall  the  primary  teacher  treat  the  child  who  has  never  enjoyed  the 
perceptive  training  of  the  kindergarten  ? 

It  is  true  that  some  children  sustain  more  or  less  injury  in  passing  from  a  genuine 
kindergarten  to  some  primary  schools. 

It  is  a  similar  experience  to  that  of  the  young  child  fresh  from  an  active,  sunny 
home  life,  upon  entering  the  school.  This  fact  has  been  deeply  felt  by  the  kinder- 
gartners,  and  in  many  kindergarteijs  there  exist  what  are  commonly  termed  "  Hnk- 
mg  classes  "  designed  to  properly  and  gradually  introduce  the  child  into  school  life. 
.  This  is  a  wise  provision  as  things  are  now.  But  if  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
school  are  but  two  phases  of  tlie  same  spirit,  the  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other 
should  be  made  natural  and  harmonious. 

The  primary  school  should  continue  and  apply,  under  new  forms  perhaps  the 
principles  of  the  kindergarten,  at  the  same  time  adding  its  own  peculiar  features  in 
due  season.  And  let  us  state  here,  that  this  can  never  be  done  without  mutual 
concession.  And  yet,  what  a  cry  of  dismay  has  risen  whenever  this  idea  of  conces- 
sion has  been  touched  upon.  ' 

Now,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  kindergarten  as  formulated  by  Frobel  and- 
developed  by  his  discijjles  is  to  be  so  essentially  changed  as  to  become  in  any  sense 
a  new  thing.  Neither  is  the  primary  school  to  lose  its  characteristic  features.  But 
some  modification  must  surely  be  made  in  both  these  departments  of  our  school 
system. 

The  kindergartners  must  extend  their  vision  onward  toward  that  chilly  little 
height  of  schmastic  eminence,  where  the  primary  school  has  planted  itself  Uke  some 
juvenile  academy.  But  the  spirit  of  the  primary  teacher  must  meet  the  kinder- 
gartner  more  than  half  way.  Tlie  teacher  must  descend  from  her  height  to  the 
sunny  plains  of  childhood,  and  there  amid  its  birds  and  flowers,  it?  laughter  and 
song,  she  wUl  find  a  fellow- worker,  and  these  two  forces  must  heartily  unite  their 
interests  and  sympathies. 

In  the  kindergarten  there  is  the  outpouring  of  a  spontaneous  life.  The  senses  and 
perceptions  have  sway  and  their  activity  is  constantljr  excited. 

In  the  primary  school  the  memory,  reason,  and  judgment  are  suj)posed  to  be 
specially  cultivated.  There  are  many  primary  schools  where  the  training  of  the 
perceptions  is  largely  ignored,  where  the  imagination  is  neglected.  Can  the  child 
pass  from  the  kindergarten  to  such  a  school  without  positive  detriment  to  his  better 
culture  ?  ' 

Why  cannot  the  kindergartner  in  her  work  begin  the  cultivation  of  those  powers 
which  the  primary  school  is  supposed  to  represent?  It  will  onljr  be  taking  a  short 
step  farther  than  her  prescribed  limit.  And  if  there  be  an  arbitrary  limit,  does  it 
not  prevent  in  spirit  at  least  that  vital  union  which  we  urge  as  absolutely  essential 
to  the  securing  of  the  best  results  ? 

We  do  not  recommend  the  turning  of  the  kindergarten  into  a  semi-primary 
school.  But  we  do  hold  that  the  kindergartner  should  be  thoroughly  versed  in 
•pedagogic  principles  and  methods,  in  the  special  application  of  foundation  princi- 
ples beyond  her  own  circle,  and  that  she  should  begin  to  prepare  her  charge  for 
coming  changes. 

Just  what  this  preparation  should  be  in  detail  wiU  become  evident  to  the  kinder- 
gartner who  has  this  look  ahead.  For  illustration:  The  kindergarten  is  pre-emi- 
nently designed  for  the  development  of  the  first  powers  of  the  child  that  unfold  under 
natural  and  kindly  conditions.  It  is  the  plowing  of  the  ground,  the  enrichment  of 
the  soil,    Jn  its  exercises  the  perceptions  are  mainly  cultivated.     The  school  should 
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continue  this  work,  and  in  addition  apply  itself  to  the  powers  of  memory;,  reason, 
judgment.  In  the  kindergarten  the  child  is  led  to  control  himself  unconsciously,  in 
the  school  more  consciously.  It  is  true  that  too  much  of  the  arbitrary  element  has 
entered  into  our  elementary  schools,  and  in  the  kindergarten  possibly  hardly  enough. 
In  our  schools  there  should  be  more  of  that  wise  winning,  by  which  a  child  is 
led  to  do  the  right  cheerfully  and  willingly.  Still,  even  in  the  kindergarten  the 
little  ones  should  feel  the  power  behind  the  throne. 

*  RESPECT   FOE  AUTHORITY  DESIRABLE. 

We  believe  that  children  have  an  intense  respect  for  law  and  order  however  care- 
less they  may  be  themselves.  It  is  right,  it  is  imperative  that  a  child  shall  feel 
himself  obliged  to  do  certain  things,  and  refrain  from  doing  others,  because  it  is  a 
required  or  expected  thing.  And  if  the  kindergartner  or  teacher  be  as  finn  as  she 
is  winning,  the  children  will  not  chafe  under  her  little  restrictions. 

There  should  be  times  in  the  kindergarten  when  the  children  are  required  to  re- 
main quiet  for  a  time,  while  in  some  position  not-irksome.  If  such  httle  devices 
are  not  employed,  how  else  can  the  child  become  accustomed  to  the  long  sittings 
in  the  primary  schools? 

Do  not  some  kindergartens  err  from  an  excess  of  patience  ?  We  have  more  than 
once  seen  the  kindergartner  stand  over  a  naughty  child  for  half  an  hour,  striving 
to  win  him  to  do  a  thing;  whereas,  a  wise  mother  would  have  settled  the  matter  in 
about  thirty  seconds,  by  insisting  upon  prompt  obedience  both  as  duty  and  privi- 
lege. We  beheve  most  heartily  in  that  wise  direction  of  the  will  that  secures  a 
voluntary  obedience  from  the  child.  Personal  issues  are  to  be  avoided  in  the  school 
and  kindergarten  as"  well  as  the  home. 

Still  the  child  must  realize  that  obedience  is  not.always  to  be  a  choice  vrith  him; 
that  he  owes  it  to  others  who  have  a  right  to  expect  that  unjjuestioning,  cheerful 
service.  Some  of  our  most  loyal  kindergartners  have  maintained  that  we  do  vio- 
lence to  the  child's  nature  by  insisting.  Yet  how  shall  he  escape  this  great  burden 
laid  upon  him  by  nature  and  hf  e  ? 

The  human  being  is  hedged  about  with  inexorable  laws,  in  whose  supreme  ten- 
derness lies  their  very  unswervingness. 

And  the  truest,  manliest  part  is  always  the  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  con- 
sciously rendered  to  those  sources  to  which  we  as  conscious,  thinking  beings  owe 
allegiance.  Children  respect  infinitely  those  people  who  control  them  firmly  as 
well  as  tenderly.  They  secretly  scorn  those  who  allow  the  slighter,  more  freakish 
nature  to  dally  with  rightful  authority. 

So  we  would  say  to  the  kindergartner  —  train  the  will,  teach  a  reverence  for  au- 
ihority.  "  Liberty  under  law  "  should  be  your  motto.  We  have  spoken  of  a  moral 
issue  wWich,  if  met,  will  help  solve  the  question  under  discussion.  There  are  ques- 
tions of  the  intellect  that  have  a  place  here.  The  work  of  the  kindergartner' is 
chiefly  development;  that  of  the  school  is  to  continue  this  process,  and  apply  and 
formulate  what  has  been  developed. 

MEMORY,  REASON,  JUDGMENT. 

"  Never  ask  your  children  what  they  remember,"  say  the  kindergartners.  Why 
not?  Does  not  the  memory  in  some  degree  awaken  with  the  perceptive  faculties  ? 
iThe  child  has  examined  and  played  with  the  cube  many  times.  His  attention  has 
been  called  to  its  distinguishing  characteristics  of  faces,  edges,  corners.  Suppose 
the  kindergartner  says  to  her  pupils,  "You  remember  our  little  friend  the  cube. 
You  have  seen  him  so  many  times  that  you  know  iust  how  he  looks.  I  wonder  if 
you  can  tell  me  anything  about  him  ?"  Will  not  the  children  deUght  in  describing 
the  form,  each  adding  his  mite  of  information  concerning  faces,  edges,  comers, 
right  angles,  etc.  ?  If  the  kindergartner  has  clearly'in  mind  what  should  be  the 
legitimate  result  of  all  this  knowledge,  she  may,  by  skilful  questioning,  lead  her 
pupils  to  that  invaluable  habit  of  applying  and  using  that  which  has  come  to  them 
through  observation  and  experiment. 

We  nave  heard  both  primaiy  teachers  and  kindergartners  say:  "  We  never  ask 
omr  pupils.for  reasons."  Again  we  inquire,  why  not?  Do  not  the  reasoning  poweA 
also  awaken  very  early,  and  do  they  not  demand  some  recognition  even  in  the  kin- 
dergarten? 

"  This  is  just  six  inches  long,"  said  a  little  flve-year-old  one  day  in  the  kinder- 
garten, holding  up  a  red  stick.  "  How  do  you  know?"  we  inquired.  Quick  as  a 
flash  the  stick  went  down  on  the  table  against  the  black  lines  that  ruled  it  ofiE  iu 
squares.  "  Why,  don't  you  see  ?  Here  are  six  inches  on  the  table,  and  the  stick  just 
fits,"  was  the  triumphant  reply, 
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Let  the  kindergartner  go  on  dealing  with  sensations  and  perceptions,  but  at  the 
same  time  work  toward  the  memory,  reason,  and  judgment.  By  working  carefully, 
balancing  wisely,  she  does  more  than  develop  the  child,  she  assists  in  the  solution 
of  this  most  important  problem. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  TRUE  TEACHER 

But  the  primary  teacher  has  her  part.  In  receiving  children  from  the  kinder- 
garten she  must  not  ignore  their  past  training.  She  must  continue  that  develop- 
ment, leading  the  children  gradually  into  the  conditions  and  workings  of  her  own 
department.  There  axe  kindergartners  and  pi-imary  teachers  who  work  together  in 
this  sympathetic  union.  In  many  of  the  free  kindergartens  this  problem  of  the  rela- 
tions to  and  union  with  the  public  schools  has  been  earnestly  considered.  Even  now 
the  fruits  of  this  weU  doing  are  not  wanting. 

How  shall  we  deal  with  the  child  who  enters  school  without  previous  training  ? 
Does  he  always  come  to  us,  every  power  of  mind  and  heart  da  the  alert,  ready  to 
respond  to  our  leading  ?  Does  nature  alone  and  unaided  give  him  this  opening  and 
unfolding  of  the  faculties,  so  imperative  if  one  is  to  be  broadly  educated  ? 

To  one  fact  all  observing  teacEers  will  bear  witness.  It  is  the  blindness,  the 
obtuseness,  tjje  passive  acquiescenc^of  the  majority  of  children,  even  many  who 
come  from  cultivated  homes.  They  nave  eyes,  but  they  see  not;  ears  have  they,  but 
they  hear  not;  they  have  hands,  that  either  lie  idle  or  engage  themselves  in  destruc- 
tion. Their  curiosity  never  having  been  directed,  resolves  itself  into  mere  mischiev- 
ousness. 

We  must  take  this  semi-developed  being,  and  in  some  sense  supply  this  lack  of  an 
earlier,  and  what  would  have  proved  in  its  time,  more  valuable  training.  And  we 
must  do  this  in  order  that  our  own  teaching  may  prove  effective.  The  primary 
school  has  not  always  felt  itself  called  upon  to  supply  these  lacks.  In  consequence, 
results  have  been  partial,  unsatisfactory,  entailing  weaknesses  that  have  been  felt  in 
the  higher  grades. 

Our  work  presupposes  a  certain  development,  but  that  development  has  not  been 
a  fact  —  yet  we  go  on  presenting  truths  to  minds  not  prepared  to  receive  them,  to 
the  blinded  eyes  that  see  not.  And  we  are  eating  out  our  own  hearts  because  of  the 
failures  that  are  the  inevitable  lot  of  these  poor  little  ones.  It  is  a  clear  case  of  the 
making  of  bricks  without  straw. 

THE   KINDERGARTEN   A  DESIRABLE   PORTAL   OF  THE   yKIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Such  experiences  have  not  been  in  vain.  It  has  dawned  upon  us  that  we  must 
begin  at  the  beginning.  What  progressive  teacher  will  not  rejoice  when  her  work 
shall  be  preceded  by  a  judicious  kindergarten  training?  But  that  day  is  still  in'the 
future.  One  fact,  however,  is  patent:  The  primary  teacher  should  understand  the 
kindergarten,  and,  if  possible,  receive  the  training.  In  no  other  way  can  she  see 
the  relations  between  the  tvvo,  and  what  principles  are  common  to  both.  To  apply 
Frobel's  principles  to  her  own  work,  there  must  be  a  change  in  its  ostensible  aims. 

The  parents  are  looking  mainly  for  utilitarian  results;  the  number  of  books  read 
through,  the  amount  of  arithmetic  compassed,  the  products  of  pen  and  pencil.  In 
the  teacher's  mind  these  things,  however  admirable  and  necessary,  must  not  be  con- 
sidered finalities.  All  this  may  be  done  with  very  httle  training  of  the  child's  fac- 
ulties. 

The  true  test  of  a  child's  training  is  in  other  directions.  How  thoroughly  is  he 
aUve?  Does  he  use  his  faculties?  Does  he  delight  in  investigation?  Is  he  full  of 
resources  —  an  intelligent  talker,  an  agreeable  companion?  'Is he  manly,  courage- 
ous, upright,  pure,  and  refined  in  thoughts,  language,  actions?  Is  he  kind  to  his 
mates  and  dumb  animals,  respectful  to  his  elders,  regarding  righ,tf ul  authority  ?  Is 
he  personally  tidy,  tasteful,  polite,  and  thoughtful? 

It  is  to  the  formation  of  character  that  the  primary  teacher  must  address  herself, 
and  to  correct  habits,  both  moral,  mental,  and  physical.  Let  us  make  as  good 
-readers,  writers,  and  re^oners  as  knowledge,  skill,  and  patience  wiU  admit,  but 
never  let  us  remain  satisfied  with  what  is  still  only  secondary.  With  this  new  aim 
firmly  established,  it  will  become  evident  to  the  community  that  the  schools  and  a 
school  system  exists  simply  and  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  citiildren,  not  the  children 
for  the  school.  It  wijl  then  be  impossible  to  crowd  and  cram  children  for  the  sake 
of  that  grim  and  relentless  idol,  yearly  prornotion.  In  that  day,  the  developing  of 
a  child's  mind  will  seem  of  more  moment  than  the  crowding  into  and  the  extract- 
ing of  facts  from  the  mind. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  PEOBEL  APPLICABLE  TO   ALL   PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

When  this  change  of  base  is  established,  at  least  in  the  teacher's  conBcioiwnesa, 
there  is  hope  that  the  principles  of  Frobel  may  be  applied  to  our  pnmaiy  schools. 
*  *  *  *  As  long  as  teachers  yield  to  unjust  demands  they  will  suffer  them. 
Let  them  then  take  as  it  were  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and,  if  needs  be,  stand  alone 
against  the  popular  clamor.  The  world  grasps  at  the  husks,  mistaking  show  for 
substance.  But  the  life  of  man  cries  out  for  living  bread.  See  well,  that  we  give 
no  stones.    *    *    *  mi. 

Let  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  then  be  homelike,  free,  affectionate.  Never  be 
afraid  of  showing  your  children  in  countless  tender  ways  how  much  you  love  thpm. 

The  atmosphere  must  also  be  a  busy  one.  Develop  in  your  pupils  the  real  love 
of  and  a  genius  for  work.  Teach  them  what  an  untold  luxury  good  hard  work  is. 
You  may  rouse  in  them  a  perfect  enthusiasm  for  doing.  In  short,  make  your  school 
a  Uve  one,  let  its  atmosphere  be  that  of  joyful  striving.  Make  every  child  feel  that 
you  reverence  his  honest  thought  and  effort,  but  that  you  have  no  sympathy  with 
dishonesty  of  purpose,  half-heartedness  or  laziness.    *    *    * 

We  have  now  a  teacher  fired  by  the  true  ideal,  and  a  band  of  children  who  love 
their  teacher  and  work  with  freedom  and  enthusiasm,  in  a  school  whose  atmos- 
phere is  cheer  and  inspiration.  Is  this  sufficient?  The  teacher  must  know 
thoroughly  the  human  mind,  its  powers,  the  orfler  of  their  developmeift,  and  ■what- 
ever excites  their  activity.  Then  she  must  resolutely  plan  and  carry  out  her  work 
on  the  line  of  this  natural  development.  She  must  never  forget  that  her  busmess 
as  well  as  the  kindergajijier's  is  development.  She  must  be  too  wise  to  fret  and 
worry  over  the  question  of  results,  knowing  that  if  she  attends  carefully  to  the 
power  she  is  cultivating,  the  best  results  will  f oUow.  Two  aims  must  be  ever  before 
her :  1.  To  awaken  ideas.  3.  To  lead  the  child  to  express  these  ideas  in  various 
ways.        •  '  -       jj 

The  pupU  must  have  a  constant  association  with  objects,  and  by  his  own  mvwti- 
gation  (guided  of  course  by  the  teacher). he  will  gain  ideas  of  form,  color,  size, 
number.  By  closer  experiment  the  qualities  of  objects,  such  as  heat,  cold,  rough- 
ness, polish,  sweetness,  sourness,  and  the  like  will  be  gained. 

In  the  dealing  with  the  various  gifts  of  the  kindergarten,  the  colored  balls  repre- 
sent separate  ideas  to  the  child.  The  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cube  sugg^  the  ideas 
"of  opposites  or  contrasts.  He  is  delighted  to  find  in  life  about  him  forms  based  upon 
these  three  types.  The  divided  cubes  suggest  the  idea  of  taking  a  part  to  combine 
again  in  new  forms.  Thus  the  first  two  series  of  gifts  follow  the  first  aim  men- 
tioned, tlw,t  is,  the  awakening  of  ideas.  The  rest  of  the  gifts  and  occupations  em- 
body the  second  aim,  that  is,  the  original  expression  of  the  child's  ideas.  There  is 
not  an  exercise  in  primary  school  work  that  may  not  be  made  to  embody  these  two 
aims. 

Lead  your  children  then  to  an  acquaintance  with  objects  —  in  form,  color,  size, 
number,  and  other  qualities.  In  all  this  work  encourage  the  child  to  continoaUy 
express  himself. 

He  may  mould  the  forms  he  has  examined  in  wax,  clay,  or  snow,  developing  from 
them  the  objects  he  sees  in  real  life.  He  may  draw  them  on  his  slate  or  paper,  add- 
ing color  to  his  drawing,  if  encouraged.  He  may  tell  or  write  stories  about  them. 
He  may  hold  them  up  before  the  class  and  lead  others  to  see  the  same  things.  Origi- 
nal investigation  and  full  expression  on  the  part  of  the  child  are  the  two  main  points 
to  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  teacher;  they  should  be  aimed  at  in  every  exercise  of  the 
school. 

The  child  reads  a  sentence  silently;  a  new  and  amusing  idea  is  awakened.  With 
flushing  cheek  and  laughing  eye  he  repeats  the  idea  to  you.  He  has  investigated 
and  expressed. 

He  works  with  his  counters,  solving  some  little  problem,  and  perhaps  illustrates 
its  solution  by  his  own  rude  drawings.  The  same  process  has  been  repeated.  The 
two  parts  are  wedded  by  nature.  Let  not  the  teacher  put  asunder  what  Grod  hath 
joined. 

In  aU  exercises  of  the  school  encourage  the  cliild  to  illustrate  by  pen,  jiencil, 
grouping  of  objects,  in  plastic  form,  or  by  his  own  words»the  ideas  that  have  been 
awakened. 

It  is  the  development  and  constant  exercise  of  the  faculties,  expressive,  creative, 
and  social,  that  ends  in  true  culture,  and  these  are  the  very  foundation  stones  of 
Frobel's  system.  Tliis  is  the  very  heart  of  the  kindergarten  carried  on  into  a  new 
condition  of  work.  Let  us  stretch  out  our  hands  toward  those  stranger  hands,  that 
after  aU  are  but  carrying  the  other  end  of  our  burden.  We  are  too  near  to  "pass  each 
other  by  in  chill  indifferenc3.  The  cause  is  too  dear  to  be  risked  by  coldness,  sus- 
picion, misapprehension. 
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DISCUSSION. 

A  MEMBEai;  I  cannot  repress  a  hearty  amen  to  the  last  paper.  Primary  teachers 
East  and  West  have  the  same  work  to  do.  Children  need  the  kindergarten  train- 
^  ing.  Our  school  board  furnish  me  with  all  materials,  but  require  me  to  do  first  and 
second  grade  work  also.  I  am  delighted  with  the  result  of  the  kindergai-ten  work. 
We  must  begin  at  the  beginning.  When  pupils  first  enter  school,  we  must  find  what 
knowledge  they  have  already  gained,  and  proceed  from  that. 

Miss  Dickey,  (of  Utah.)  The  kindergarten  prepares  for  the  work  of  the  primary 
school.  The  teacher  must  work  upon  the  plane  of  the  child's  understanding;  enter 
into  sympathy  with  him.  There  is  too  much  sentimentaUty  abouJ  the  kindergarten. 
Callout  a  spontaneous  activity.  The  imagination  colors  the  whole  life.  Through 
songs,  games,  and  httle  acts  of  kindness  tlie  imagination  is  cultivated.  We  must 
make  the  kindergarten  practical,  teach  the  child  the  use  of  all  his  faculties,  and 
through  stories  and  in  other  ways  cultivate  his  imagination  rightly.  When  I  see 
children  on  the  street,  and  realize  how  their  uuEigination  is  being  colored  for  all  their 
after  Ufe.  I  feel  that  we  must  work  more  and  talk  less. 

Mr.  BoTHWELL,  (of  Albany,  N.  Y.)  We  have  not  in  our  Albany  schools  the  pure 
kindergarten,  but  we  have  found  this  to  be  a  fact,  that,  if  a  child  of  four  years  is 
put  into  a  kindergarten  for  three  months  and  then  put  into  the  primary  department, 
he  can  do  a  yeai''s  work  in  that  grade  in  six  months.  We  have  the  kindergarten 
work  adapted  to  little  children  but  not  to  larger  or  older  pupils. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  read  "  The  Evolution  of  Dodd."  I  want  to  teU  one 
story  from  it.  Dodd  was  six  years  old,  and  the  son  of  a  Methodist  minister.  He 
had  never  attended  school  but  had  learned  much.  His  teacher's  idea  was  that 
every  child  should  go  to  the  kindergarten,  and  he  was  accordingly  given  some  sticks 
and  peas,  which  latter  he  proceeded  to  eat. 

He  was  then  put  into  a  class  where  tlie  word  method  was  being' developed.  The 
word  was  girl,  and  the  teacher  had  tlie  picture  gh-1,  the  word  girl,  and  the  real 
girl,  and  the  children  were  asked  to  point  to  each  of  tliese.  After  three  or  four  had 
answered,  Dodd  was  called  upon.  To  the  amazement  of  his  teacher,  in  answer  to 
her  request,  he  replied,  "  I  won't  do  it."  When  asked  why  he  refused,  he  said,  "  I 
knowed  all  that  before  I  came  here."  We  should  be  careful  to  f  nd  out  where  to 
begin,  go  down  to  the  chUd,  and  base  our  teaching  on  the  knowledge  he  has  pre^ 
viously  acquired.  The  influence  of  one  kindergarten  spreads  to  our  primar" 
teachers,  and  is  felt  in  our  schools. 

Miss  Curtis,  (of  Kansas  City,  Mo.)  I  liked  and  want  to  enforce  tlie  expression 
used  by  Prof .  Haihnan,  "  Groing  up  to  the  chUd."  Not,  "  going  down,"  as  the  last 
speaker  said. 

Mr.  Bothw:ell.  The  criticism  is  accepted. 

Miss  CuKTis.  In  regard  to  Miss  Brown's  pax)er,  she  speaks  of  kindergarten  work 
stepping  up,  and  primary  work  stepping  down.  The  primary  rooms  of  to-day  are 
beautiful,  bright,  and  ornamental.  If  primary  teachers  would  call  for  kindergar- 
ten materials  for  work,  we  would  receive  it.    *    *    *. 

The  next  paper  was  one  of  very  great  interest  in  its  detailed 
account  of  the  gradual  awakening  of  the  intellect  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren, by  means  of  an  adaptation  of  the  kindergarten  methods.  I 
have  space  for  only  the  opening  and  closing  paragraphs  of  this  most 
touching  and  suggestive  recital  of  how  by  patient  loving  kindness, 
the  barred  doors  to  the  mind  can  be  unlocked;  as  was  shown,  years 
ago,  by  the  good  and  gifted  Dr.  Samuel  Howe,  in  the  world-famous 
ease  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who  was  gifted  with  no  sense  but  that  of 
touch. 

(/)  THE  KINDERGARTEN  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 
Miss  Eleanor  Beebe,  Institute  for  tlie  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Thinking  of  the  children  I  have  Uved  with  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  six 
years,  I  am  reminded  of  Hawthorne's  "  trumpeter,  who  summoned  by  some  com- 
mon bond  of  brotherhood  a  various  company  to  walk  together  in  the  "  Pj-ocession 
of  lafe." 

In  this  httle  band,  gathered  by  the  common  tie  of  blindness,  from  mansion,  alms- 
house, and  all  the  grades  between,  there  are  of  necessity  many  incongruous  ele- 
ments,   *    *    * 
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To  enable  such  children  to  grow  harmoniously,  to  nourish  each  according  to 
its  needs,  is  a  difBcult  task.  But,  starting  with  some  experience  with  sighted  chil- 
dren, and  proceeding  "  from  the  known  to  the  uiiknown,"  I  "  learned  to  do  by 
doing,"  heartened  by  the  conviction  that  some  phase  of  the  joyous  and  versatile 
life  of  the  kindergarten  would  arouse  these  different  natures  —  some  tvu^  of  this 
many-faceted  jewel  would  send  a  ray  into  each  darkened  mind. 

The  blind  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  gifted  — as  a  kind  of  providential  atone- 
ment—  with  wonderful  delicacy  of  touch  and  hearing,  and  special  talent  in  music. 
Were  this  true  it  would  simplify  the  work  of  the  teacher  very  much.  The  loss  of 
one  sensa  naturally  stunts  the  companion  senses  and  stupefies  the  whole  being, 
until  "  second  nature,"  the  good  foster-mother,  by  the  long  and  varied  use  of  the 
remaining  senses,  perfects  them  through  the  need  for  substitution.  The  popular 
view  is  unjust  to  the  blind,  preventing  a  fair  appreciation  of  the  long,  long  effort 
necessary  on  their  part  to  reach  the  ability  they  do. 

The  "  kindergarten  games  "  have  been  of  the  greatest  importance  in  quickening 
them  into  life.  Most  are  immediately  attracted,  and  none  fail  in  time  to  respond  to 
then-  vitalizing  power. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Most  of  these  abnormal  children  will  accept  memory  lessons  with  fatal  ease. 
Before  the  kindergarten  was  introduced  into  the  institution,  one  such  child  was 
taught  to  recite  the  bones  of  the  head  in  rhyme.  And  that  well-meaning  teacher 
■yid  not  know  that  such  work  was  as  innutritive,  as  resultless  as  chewing  gum ! 
Shall  we  give  these  starving  children  the  primer  and  the  multiplication  table  ?  For 
bread,  shall  we  give  them  worse  than  a  stone?  —  for  they  might  learn  to  play  with 
that — shall  we  give  them  opium  1  —  The  weak ,  helpless  bodies  must  be  strengthened 
by  variety  of  use,  the  limp-fingers  made  tense  with  intention,  the  feeble,  wandering 
minds  attracted,  the  whole  nature  roused  and  made  happy. 

The  world  is  seeing  now  what  the  kindergarten  can  do  for  its  natural  children. 
The  time  is  passing  when  men  will  look  upon  it  as  did  a  rich  man  some  years  ago, 
who,  when  asked  to  send  his  children  to  my  kindergarten,  exclaimed,  "  No !  I  can 
get  my  children  herded  all  day  for  half  the  money ! "  But  the  world  does  not  yet 
know  what  Frobel  can  do  for  her  defective,  abnormal  children.  There  is  sore  need 
of  him  in  every  school  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  feeble-minded. 
^jjPho  can  equal  him  in  teaching  us  how  the  natural,  wise,  and  loving  working  of  the 
humane  uiran  these  little  ones,  can  make  them  human  ? 

A  story  tells  of  some  far  embassy,  dispatehed  to  buy  the  favor  of  an  Eastern 
king;  and  how  the  gifts  they  offered  proved  but  dazzling  dust  shed  from  the  ore  beds 
native  to  his  clime. 

"  Shall  the  production  of  form  out  of  unshaped  stuff  be  art,  and  to  evoke  a  sovl 
from  form  be  nothing?" 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  somewhat  miscellaneous  character  of  the  papers  comprised  in 
this  Appendix  arises  from  the  change  in  the  arrangement  of  this 
volume,  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  topics  connected  with  the  In- 
dustrial Education  movement  in  public  schools.  Eef  erences  to  these 
present  papers  are  scattered  through  the  first  two  hundred  pages  of 
this  volume. 

The  first  papers  relate  to  the  movements  in  England  and  France 
for  the  artistic  adornment  of  school-rooms  and  buildings,  referred 
to  on  page  9,  in  connection  with  the  account  of  the  Boston  experi- 
ment, which  preceded  the  English  movement  here  recorded.  These 
are  followed  by  an  account  of  the  famous  English  School  of  Upping- 
ham, in  which  both  industrial  training  and  artistic  surroundings 
have  been  added  to  the  studies  and  surroundings  formerly  thought 
all  sufficient  in  the  time-honored  classical  public  schools  of  England. 

The  extracts  which  follow  from  the  Century  Magazine  article,  by 
Mr.  Leland,  in  which  he  describes  his  experiments  in  Philadelphia, 
are  referred  to  on  page  35;  these,  in  connection  with  the  accompany- 
ing letter  to  the  author  of  this  report,  and  the  extracts  from  the 
report  of  his  somewhat  recent  address,  on  the  occasion  of  the  award- 
ing of  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  a  local  art  school  in  Brighton,  England, 
wul  be  found  of  interest,  especially  by  those  who  may  be  consider- 
ing the  wisdom  of  introducing  any  forms  of  elementary  industrial 
art  training  in  the  lower  grade  schools;  as,  in  these  papers,  his 
methods  are  further  explained  and  set  forth. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  discussion  in  regard  to  the  essentials  of 
a  practical  edtication  appears  in  the  extracts  given  from  the  little 
book  of  suggestions  for  the  self -education  of  mechanics,  by  a  mechanic. 

The  excellent  account  which  follows  of  Technical  and  Industrial 
Education  in  Switzerland,  with  a  description  of  the  SwiSs  Trade 
Schools,  is  taken  from  a  recent  report  made  to  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bay- 
ard, United  States  Secretary  of  State,  by  Hon.  Boyd  Winchester, 
United  States  Minister  to  Switzerland.  For  reference  to  these  ex- 
tracts, see  page  66. 

The  abstracts  from  the  recent  work,  by  Herr  Seidel,  on  Industrial 
Instruction,  seem  to  follow,  most  naturally,  after  the  official  show- 
ing of  the  Swiss  system  by  the  United  States  Minister.  The  extracts 
from  this  interesting  work  relate,  however,  to  the  philosophy  under- 
lying this  whole  movement,  and  are  limited  by  no  narrow  bounds  of 
a  country  or  nation. 
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The  final  paper,  an  extract  from  the  article  in  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune on  "  Technical  Education  in  New  York,"  in  which,  incidentally, 
the  definite  training  of  European  Artisans  in  the  use  of  American 
tools,  as  a  preparation  for  their  emigration  to  the  United  States,  is 
asserted,  is  here  given  in  confirmation  of  the  statement  previously- 
made  in  this  volume.     See  references  on  pages  60  and  88.        ,     ,   •  i 

The  succeeding  series  of  the  Appendices  which  relate  to  Industrial 
Training  in  Public  Schools  follow  in  what  it  is  hoped  will  be  recog- 
nized as  a  logical  arrangement. 
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II. 

THE  "ART  FOR  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION,"  MANCHESTER,  ENG- 
LAND. 

INTEOD  UCTION. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume  a  brief  account  is  given,  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  earlier  movement  in  Boston,  of  a  movement 
in  France  and  in  England,  for  the  general  introduction  in  schools  of 
pictures,  and  other  works  of  art;  both  to  adorn  th«  school-rooms  and 
as  educational  objects,  valuable  as  illustrative  of  other  studies,  and 
for  their  utility  in  awakening  and  directing  the  minds  of  the  children 
to  a  perception  of  the  beauty  of  natural  objects,  as  well  as  in  culti- 
vating, by  their  direct  and  indirect  influence,  correct  taste. 

At  a  session  of  Section  "A"  of  the  International  Conference  on 
Education  held  in  London,  August  4th,  1884,*  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject was  read,  followed  by  a  Spirited  discussion. 

This  paper  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  lack  of  a  knowledge  of 
natural  rural  objects  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  En- 
glish cities,  and  forcibly  illustrates  the  dwarfing  effect  on  the  intellect 
of  such  ignorance;  since  a  person  ignorant  of  nature,  is  deaf  to  all 
suggestive  references  to  nature  in  literature,  blind  to  the  representa- 
tions of  natural  objects  in  art;  and  so,  forever  shut  out  from  a  world 
of  innocent  enjoyment. 

It  may  be  that  the  author  of  the  paper  somewhat  overstates  the 
moral  effects  and  tlie  social  inter-relations,  which  mightrfairly  be 
expected  to  follow  the  general  adoption  of  the  means  for  art  ctilture 
which  he  describes;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  his  first  critic  is  very 
strongly  of  this  opinion.  The  latter,  however,  wholly  ignores  the 
educational  use  proposed  by  the  pictures  of  natural  objects,  and,  in 
so  far,  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  plan. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  so  much  of  value  in  Mr.  Horsfall's  paper,  as 
well  as  in  the  general  views  advanced  by  his  critic,  Mr.  Thomas,  par- 
ticularly in  what  the  latter  says  as  to  the  importance  and  value  of 
noble  art  shown  in  public  buildings  in  contrast  with  a  certain  sturdy 
simplicity  in  contemporary  private  dwellings, — which  was  a  striking 
characteristic  of  the  art  cities  in  the  best  times  of  the  Republics  of 
Greece  and  Italy, —  that  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  quote  from  them 
both  at  length;  while,  in  the  comments  of  the  other  speakers,  not 
only  are  the  criticisms  by  Mr.  Thomas  themselves  freely  criticised, 
but  many  other  topics,  bearing  direct  relation  to  the  subjects  treated 
in  this  volume,  are  touched  on. 

Mr.  Horsfall's  paper,  in  its  pictures  of  the  ignorance  of  English 
town  children,  in  its  statements  of  the  material  used  by  the  associa- 

*See  Volume  XIII,  Health  Exhibition  Literatiu'e.     Pages  o4-7T. 
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tion,  and  in  the  account  of  the  results  observed,  is  of  great  value. 
His  suggestion  of  the  need  of  training  school  children  to  a  knowl- 
edge and  perception  of  what  the  citizens  owe  to  the  communitj^,—  in 
the  way  of  combined  effort  to  secure  the  provision  of  parks  in  the 
crowded  towns,  and  of  other  public  desirable  facilities  for  the  health, 
enjoyment,  and  instruction  of  the  people, —  contains  a  seminal  idea, 
well  worthy  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  American  educators. 

There  has  long  been  evident  need  for  some  training  to  teach  the 
majority  of  men  and  women  how  to  carry  themselves  towards  others 
in  public  conveyances  and  places  of  resort.  This  could  be  easily  given 
in  the  schools,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  overestimate  the  aggre- 
gate addition  to  comfort  and  happiness  which  would  result  from  a 
general  reform  in  this  matter  of  heedless  indifference  to  the  comfort 
of  others  so  commonly  shown;  and  shown  by  many  who  would  resent 
an  accusation  of  selfishness.  t 

^  It  is  as  easy  to  see  that,  if  an  intelligenrfc  interest  in  matters  which 
relate  to  public  health,  happiness,  and  convenience,  should  be  com- 
monly shown  by  a  majority  of  citizens;  as  might  well  be,  if  the 
children  were  instructed  in  the  schools  in  regard  to  such  matters,  a 
great  improvement  in  the  living  surroundings  of  the  dwellers  in 
towns  and  cities,  would  be  speedSy  effected. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  many  towns  and  villages,  by  the 
"  Village  Improvement  Societies,"  in  'New  England  and  elsewhere, 
is  an  illustration  of  the  beneficial  results  of  such  local  action;  while 
the  splendid  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  shows  how  the 
combined  efforts  of  a  few  public  spirited  liberal  private  citizens  may 
benefit,  not  only  their  own  local  community  but  a  whole  country. 
The  great  public  library  of  Boston  with  its  cluster  of  brancE.  libra- 
ries distributed  in  different  neighborhoods,  is  another  example  of  the 
benefit  a  populous  community  may  derive  from  the  far-seeing  efforts 
of  a  few  citizens  influencing  the  civic  authorities.  To  these  striking 
instances  many  illustrations  could  be  added  of  similar  good  results 
of  combined  action. 

In  another  form  of  government  where  the  laws  are  imposed  on  the 
people,  due  obedience  to  law  may  be  all  the  instruction  required.  In 
a  Republic,  where  the  people  are  the  law-makers,  and  where  the  law 
rests  upon  public  opinion  for  its  efficacy,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  im- 
perative necessity  that  the  education  of  every  citizen  should  be  such 
as  will  not  only  enable,  but  will  impel  him  to  take  intelligent  action 
in  all  matters  which  affect  the  health,  education,  and  comfort  of  the 
community. 

The  manners,  morals,  and  civic  virtue  of  the  future  citizen,  are 
then  as  legitimate  subjects  of  the  child's  training  in  school  as  that 
intellectual  knowledge  of  "words,"  to  which  the  training  of  the 
school  was  formerly  limited;  or  as  is  that  familiarity  with  "things," 
which  the  school  reformers  of  to-day  so  ardently  urge.  Whatever, 
within  the  scope  of  childish  capacity,  will  serve  to  make  better  citi- 
zens, that  clearly  falls  within  the  proper  province  of  the  public 
schools,  frequented  by  the  children  of  the  people. 

That  the.  child's  attention  can  be  directed  to  the  perception  of 
beauty  and  harmony,  and  that  the  development  of  the  higher  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  powers  of  the  child  can  be  begun  in  early  child- 
hood, has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  by  kindergarten  experi- 
ence. 

That  natural  objects,  and  the  artistic  representation  of  natural  ob- 
jects, can  be  made  use  of  to  awaken  tl^,e  child's  curiosity,  and  to 
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train  the  child's  perceptions,  is  undeniable ;  that  pictures  and  other 
objects  might  remain  in  a  school  room  with  little  more  of  educa- 
tional power  than  the  plastered  walls  is  doubtless  as  true.  The 
value,  the  influence,  of  the  school  in  all  its  powers  depends  almost 
wholly  upon  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher's  eyes  have  not  been  opened 
to  the  beauty  of  nature,  how  can  the  child's  perception  be  awakened  ? 
It  will  be  the  blind  led  by  the  blind. 

The  various  suggestions,  with  which  this  paper,  and  the  discussion 
concerning  it,  abound:  as  to  possible  ill  effects  of  inartistic  pict- 
ures; as  to  the  desirability,  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  of  fre- 
quent changes  of  pictures  and  objects ;  as  to  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping in  all  the  children  the  capacity  to  discriminate  colors,  just 
as  it  has  been  shown  that  general  training  in  music  develops  in  all 
the  power  of  discriminating  sounds ;  as  to  the  broadening  influence, 
looked  at  merely  in  its  use  as  enabling  the  pupil  to  understand  allu- 
sions, to  natural  objects  or  to  art,  in  literature;  and,  as  to  the  vari- 
ous uses  in  illustrating  the  ordinary  studies,  and  in  instructing  chil- 
dren who  had  no  other  opportunity  of  obtaining  any  knowledge  of 
the  objects  of  animate,  or  inanimate  nature,  depicted;  will  be  found 
full  of  interest  and  value. 

The  use  of  such  objects  in  developing  the  imagination,  and  in 
awakening  the  child  to  a  perception  of  higher  things  than  the  mere 
animal  needs  of  man,  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Horsfall. 
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(a)   "  THE   USE  OF  PICTURES  AND  OTHER   WORKS  OF  ART  IN  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS." 

ByT.   C.   HORSFALL. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  first  mention  some  of  the  advantages  which  I  beUeve  school 
children  and  the  rest  of  the  community  would  obtaini  by  the  right  use  in  elementary 
schools  of  pictures  and  other  works  of  art;  then  I  shall  give  some  of  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  those  advantages  would  be  gained;  and  next,  I  shall  indicate  the  kinds 
of  works  of  art  which  I  beheve  to  be  suitable  for  use  in  schools,  and  explain  what, 
in  my  opinion,  constitutes  the  tight  use  of  works  of  art  in  a  school. 

I  believe  that  the  right  use  of  works  of  art  in  elementary  schools  will  effect  an 
improvement  in  the  taste  of  English  workpeople  and  employers,  which  all  persons 
conversant  with  English  manufactures  know  to  be  very  desirable ; 

That  it  will  reveal  to  many  children  who  live  in  the  crowded  parts  of  large  towns 
some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  their  own  nature  and  that  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
of  the  existence  of  which  most  such  children,  and  many  also  of  those  w^ho  live  in 
pleasanter  places,  are  not  aware; 

That  it  will  soon  make  the  homes  of  many  workpeople  more  attractive  than 
workpeople's  homes  generally  are  now,  and  will  do  much  towards  creating  a  fuUer 
and  happier  family  life  amongst  the  workpeople  of  towns,  by  opening  to  them 
many  pleasant  occupations  and  amusements  which  parents  and  children  can  enjoy 
together,  and  which  will  therefore  create  between  parents  and  children  the  bon(b 
of  common  interests  and  pleasures: 

That  it  will  make  schools  mora  attractive  for  children,  and  add  to  the  brighter 
side  of  the  culture  of  teachers,  and,  while  making  their  work  pleasanter,  increase 
their  influence  over  their  pupils. 

Improvement  of  Taste. — Two  conditions  are  needed  for  the  development  of  good 
taste  in  a  person  who  has  the  qualities  needed  for  its  acquisition.  One  of  these  con- 
ditions is,  that  from  childhood  onwards  he  shall  habitually  see  beautiful  things ; 
and  the  second  condition  is,  that  in  childhood  and  youth  people  whose  opinions  he 
respects  shall  make  him  notice  the  difference  between  beautiful  and  ugly  things, 
and  make  him  feel  that  they  regard  beauty  as  a  tiling  of  great  value. 

It  is  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly  on  the  dependence  of  good  taste  on  the  ex- 
istence of  these  two  conditions.  The  co-existence  of  both  is  quite  necessary.  The 
second  cannot,  of  course,  exist  unless  the  first  does  also;  but  the  first  exists  for 
many  persons  without  the  second,  and  then  exists  for  most  of  them  in  vain,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  development  of  taste  is  concerned.  All  children  in  the  country  habitually 
see  beautiful  natural  forms  and  colours,  but  this  does  not  suffice  to  make  most  of 
them  even  perceive  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  form  and  colour.    *    *    * 

ANALOGY  DRAWN  FROM  RESULTS  OF  MUSICAL  TRAINING. 

For  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  power  exists  in  almost  every  one.  The 
relation  existing  between  our  brains,  or  the  whole  of  our  nervous  system,  and 
colours  and -forms,  which  makes  some  color  and  combinations  of  colours,  and 
some  combinations  of  lines  and  curves  pleasant  to  most  of  those  persons  who 
habitually  give  much  attention  to  the  effects  caused  by  forms  and  colours— 
this  relation  must  be  of  the  same  kind  as  those  fixed  relations  between  sounds 
and  our  nervous  systems  which  make  certain  sounds  and  combinations  of  sounds 
pleasant,  and  others  unpleasant,  to  all  persons  who  have  had  good  musical  ti-aining. 
Because  a  great  many  gro  ^vn-up  persons  find  it  impossible  to  learn  to  sing  correctly, 
and  others  cannot  even  perceive  any  pleasantness  in  music,  it  used  to  be  supposed  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  race  are  born  without  the  power  to  gain  love  of  music  and 
skill  in  it.  Now  it  is  known  that  it  is  a  question  of  early  training,  and  that  there 
are  not  half-a-dozen  children  in  every  thousand  who  cannot  gain  the  power  of 
singing  correctly  and  of  enjoying  music  if  they  are  well  taught  in  childhood,  while 
their  nervous  systems  can  easily  form  habits,  and  have  not  yet  formed  the  habit  of 
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not  noticing  differences  of  sound.  There  is,  then,  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  power  of  discriminating  bet  ween  good  and  bad  colour  and  form  can  also  be  given 
to  almost  every  one  by  proper  teaching  in  childhood.  ,  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  few  of  those  who,  when  childhood  is  over,  still  lack  a  keen  sense  of  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad  colour  and  form,  will  be  enabled  to  gain  it  to  any 
marked  degree  by  subsequent  training  in  schools  of  art,  the  chief  function  of  which 
is  not  to  create  a  sense  of  beauty,  but  only  to  develop  it  and  teach  it  the  best  modes 
of  expression. 

WHY   BEAUTIFUL  OBJECTS   ARE  NEEDED   IN   SCHOOLS. 

It  is  only  in  schools  that  we  can  hope  that  most  children  can  be  enabled  at  pres' 
ent  to  habitually  see  beautiful  things  and  feel  the  influence  of  persons  respected  by 
them,  who,  perceiving  the  difference  between  beautiful  and  ugly  things,  can  lead 
the  children  to  feel  that  beauty  is  a  thing  of  gi-eat  importance. 

Pictures  are  amongst  the  beautiful  things  needed  ior  this  purpose  in  schools  —  I 
will  say  later  what  kinds  I  believe  to  be  most  suitable  —  but  I  feel  sure  that  other 
things  are  needed  also,  and  that  examples  of  beautiful  textile  fabrics  and  beautiful 
simple  forms  of  pottery  and  glass,  can  be  made  means  even  more  efficient  than  pict- 
ures for  teaching  children  to  think  about  and  feel  the  difference  between  good  and 
bad  form  and  colour. 

Useful  as  collections  of  works  of  art  in  schools  would  be  if  they  only  developed 
good  taste  in  a  considerable  number  of  children,  the  development  of  good  taste  is  a 
result  of  but  small  value  in  comparison  with  those  other  advantages  which  I  said 
the  use  of  good  works  of  art  will  probably  give.  In  order  that  I  may  show  that 
they  are  needed  for  the  gaining  of  those  other  advantages,  I  must  trouble  you  with 
some  evidence  to  prove  that  at  present  a  great  many  English  children  cannot  know 
much  about  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  human  nature,  cannot. know  that  such 
a  thing  as  fuU,  wholesome  life  exists,  and  cannot  leave  many  of  the  occupations  for 
leisure  time  wliich  are  needed  to  create  strong  bonds  of  loving  companionship  be- 
tween parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters. 

ENGLISH  CITY   CHILDREN  IGNORANT  OF  FLOWERS,    AND  BEES,    AND   BIRDS. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  H.  E.  Oakelpy,  Her  Majesty's  Senior  Inspector  of  Schools  for 
the  Northern  District,  after  reading  a  paper  issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  Man- 
chester Art  Museum,  wrote  to  me:  "  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  you  state  in  your  paper, 
that.a  very  large  number  of  children  in  Manchester  and  Salfprd  are  living  in  places 
where  they  never,  or  very  rarely,  see  anything  which  is  beautiful.  I  have  often 
fouQd  in  places  like  Ancoats  and  Bradford" — parts  of  Manchester^"  that  children 
scarcely  know  what  a  flower  is,  and  have  seldom  if  ever  seen  a  primrose  or  violet." 

Then  Mr.  Oakeley  went  on  to  tell  me  that  in  one  school  in  Ancoats  he  found  a 
whole  class  of  children  who  had  never  seen  a  bee,  and  had  no  idea  what  it  was  like 
or  where  it  might  be  found. 

In  a  later  letter,  Mr.  Oakeley  says: 

"  I  had  an  experience  at  a  school  to-day  which  caps  the  bee  story.  In  some  hnes 
learnt  by  boys  in  the  6th  Standard  there  was  something  about  a  skylark.  I  told 
the  boys  who  had  ever  seen  a  lark  to  hold  up  their  hands,  and  four  out  of  about 
twenty  did  so.  I  said  to  one  of  them,  '  Where  did  you  see  a  laik?'  He  replied, 
'  In  a  cage  at  the  public-house  at  the  corner  of  the  street.'    Poor  lark,  and  poor 

lads ! " 

During  last  summer  a  woman  who  lives  in  Manchester,  whom  I  had  been  telling 
about  squirrels  which  come  into  my  garden,  asked  me,  "And  what  kind  of  birds 
might  them  be?"  And  a  few  weeks  later  a  Manchester  gu-1,  who  was  passing  un- 
der a  mountain-ash  tree,  the  red  beiTies  of  which  hung  close  to  her  face,  asked  if 
those  were  roses.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lund  told  me  that  a  Manchester  Sunday  school 
teacher  and  one  of  the  scholars  who  had  caught  a  dragon-fly,  thought  — the  one 
that  it  was  a  kind  of  bu-d,  the  other  that  it  was  a  serpent.  A  lady  who  worked  at 
Mildmay,  in  London,  told  me  she  found  that  many  of  the  children  sli(J  taught  did 
~  not  know  what  a  lamb  was  like.    *    *    *  ^    ,      .  ,    . -^     ^      - , 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  know  how  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns 
have  ignorance  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  very  common.  Some 
of  the  persons  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  have  told  fiie  that  the  igno- 
rance is  not  as  complete  as  it  seems  to  be,  and  that,  for  example,  the  children  who 
did  not  know  what  a  bee  was  like  knew  bees  by  sight  though  not  by  name.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  so,  but  even  if  the  ignorance  of  many  town  people  respecting  the 
common  objects  found  in  the  country  were  confined  to  mability  to  connect  names 
and  things,  even  that  degree  of  ignorance  would  be,  as  I  shall  show  later,  a  very 
great  evil. 
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I  need  not  argue  here  that  Wordsworth's  well-known  words:  "  "We  live  by  admi- 
ration, hope  and  love,"  are  literally  true,  if  by  "  live"  we  mean  the  higher  part  of 
life;  nor  need  I  prove  that  it  is  by  admiration  and  love  that  we  gain  our  highest  and 
most  sustaining  hopes.  But  though  no  thoughtful  person  needs  proof  of  the  truth 
of  these  general  statements,  and  though  probably  every  such  person  remembers  to 
,  the  end  of  life  the  keen  pleasure  he  received  in  childljood  from  daisies  and  butter- 
cups, from  birds  and  butterflies,  I  fear  few  even  of  the  most  observant  people  realize 
how  much  the  degree  and  nature  of  love  and  hope  depend  on  early  familiarity  with 
beautiful  things. 

EARLY  PERCEPTION  BY  CHILDREN  OP  BEAUTY. 

We  see  in  our  children  that  in  those  earliest  years  of  life,  of  which  in  later  life 
we  remember  nothing,  beautiful  things  give  dehght,  that  a  child  a  year  old  already 
enjoys  the  bright  beauty  of  flowers  and  leaves.  And  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
this  early  delight  in  beautiful  things  is  one  of  the  jjrincipal  agents  in  developing 
the  power  to  love  both  things  and  persons,  and  that  it  co-operates  with  our  love  of 
persons  to  niake  us  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  wholesome  life,  well  worth 
living,  and  to  make  us  know  always,  as  we  gfow  up,  that  what  most  makes  life 
worth  living  is  the  activity  of  our  highest  powers  of  admiring  and  loving. 
What  can  give  the  knowledge  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  full  wholesome  life  to 
children  whose  early  years — those  in  which  they  are  forming  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which  may  afterwards  be  modified,  but  never  quite  got  rid  of — are  passgj 
in  places  where  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  ordinary  contents  of  an  English 
back  street  is  to  be  seen  ?  No  human  life  is  likely  to  escape  moral  shipwreck  which 
is  not  directed  from  the  first  by  desire -for  Tightness,  and  what  can  give  desire  for 
rightness  to  children  whose  powers  of  admiration  are  never  exercised  by  admirable 
things  ?  It  may  be  replied  that  love  of  people  is  in  the  childhood  of  all  of  us  a 
stronger  agent  in  developing  the  higher  powers  of  feeling  and  thought  than  admira- 
tion of  things  can  be,  and  that  the  children  of  town  workpeople,  among  whom  a 
generous  mutual  helpfulness  and  charity  are  common,  have  their  powers  of  admira- 
tion, hope  and  love,  developed  by  love,  from  and  for,  parents,  brothers  and  sisters 
and  friends. 

ETHICAL  VALUE  OF  A  PERCEPTION  OF  BEAUTY. 

But  for  the  training  of  the  higher  powers  thus  given  »to  the  children  of  the 
people  of  our  towns  Eng'and  would  be  in  poor  case,  but  it  is  at  best  an  imper- 
fect, inadequate  training.  Those  limits  to  the  action  of  imagination  which  in  the- 
ology reveal  themselves  in  anthropomorphism  force  us  to  create  conceptions  of  our 
fellow-creatures  in  our  own  image.  It  cannot  occur  to  the  ohUd  who  knows  of 
nothing  more  admirable  than  mud  pies,  marbles,  and  things  which  are  good  to  eat, 
that  his  fellow-creatures  have  higher  pleasures,  and  his  love  of  them  must  lack 
reverence,  and  his  conception  of  the  best  life  open  to  him  must  be  too  low  for  the 
power  of  gaining  it  to  seem  worth  the  cost  of  much  effort  and  self-denial.  Stir  his 
nature  with  admiration  of  beautiful  things,  and  you  give  him  not  merely  a  new 
pleasure,  but  also  new  feUow-creatures,  able  like  himself  to  admire.  Enable  him 
IQ  enjoy  a  picture  which  he  could  not  make,  and'he  feels  vaguely  that  among  his 
fellow-creatures  are  people  of  higher  powers  than  his  own,  and  his  conception  of 
life  rises  to  a  higher  level..  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  to  enable  a  child  to  feel 
joy  in  the  beauty  of  nature  and  art  who  has  never  felt  it  before,  is  in  Coleridge's 
words  to  give  him  "  a. new  earth  and  a  new  heaven."  Arid  till  this  is  done,  the 
conception  of  human  life  framed  by  the  ' '  average  "  child  of  even  loving  parents  in 
a  crowded  town  must  b^  low. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CULTIVATING  RESOURCES  FOR  INNOCENT  SOCIAL  PLEASURES. 

It  is  certain  that  those  who  are  ignorant  of  beautiful  things  cannot  enjoy  the 
best  kinds  of  recreation,  and  are  thus  deprived  not  merely  of  pursuits  desirable 
because  they  facilitate  resistance  to  the  temptations  of  drinking  g,nd  gambling,  but 
are  also  deprived  of  some  of  the  influences  best  fitted  to  strengthen  family  love. 
Sorrows  endured-together,  of  which  town  people  get  their  full  share,  are  doubtless 
the  most  potent  agents  in  giving  strength  to  love  between  members  of  a  family, 
but  those  agents  cannot  alone  complete  the  task.  Countless  memories  of  innocent 
pleasures  enjoyed  together,  the  habit  of  expecting  companionship  from  each  other 
in  the  pleasures  looked  forward  to,  a  store  of  pleasant  knowledge  held  in  common, 
and  the  habit  of  discussing  with  each  other  the  thoughts  and  feeUngs  rising  from 
it,  these  things  are  also  necessary  to  create  ties  of  love  between  members  of  a  family. 
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Which  of  the  best  kinds  of  recreation  that  can  weave  these  bonds  of  family  love, 
and  at  the  same  time  lessen  the  temptations  of  sensual  indulgence,  are  available 
for  persons  virho  have  hardly  any  knowledge  of  the  commonest  objects  of  nature? 
Music  and  physical  exercise  are  almost  the  only  ones,  and  pleasant  physical  exer-  ■ 
cise  is  not  at  present  obtainable  by  the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  large  towns, 
and  opportunities  of  hearing  good  music  are  still  rare,  though  happily  becoming 
more  numerous  every  year.  Conversation,  except  of  the  poorest  Innd,  is  impossi- 
ble without  such  knowledge.  Picture  galleries  and  art  museums  cannot  be  atti-act- 
ive  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  elementary  forms  which  art  combines.  Visits 
to  the  country,  though  pleasant,  can  have  but  a  comparatively  smail  degree  of 
pleasantness  for  those  to  whom  country  things  are  almost  unknown  andunen- 
deared  by  early  associations. 

HOW  ENJOYMENT  OF  LITERATURE  DEPENDS   ON  KNOWLEDGE  OF  NATURAL  OBJECTS. 

We  are  apt  to  believe  that' our  elementary  schools  and  free  libraries  are  opening 
the  best  kinds  of  recreation  to  oiir  working-classes,  and  that  a  few  years  hence  al- 
most everyone  will  gain  much  pleasure  from  the  best  Uterature.  Those  persons  will 
not  share  this  pleasant  beUef  who  will  tiy  the  experiment  of  placing  the  poetry  and 
prose  they  care  most  for  in  the  relation  to  their  brains  and  hearts  ■\^hich  it  must  have 
to  the  brains  and  hearts  of  those  who  know  nothing  about  the  country  and  its  re- 
flection in  art.  Imagine  each  picture  blotted  out  which  is  brought  before  the  "  in- 
ward eye  "  by  each  word  that  is  for  us  the  name  of  some  well-known  thing;  imag- 
ine all  the  vague  feelings  suppressed  which  rise  in  us  at  the  mention  of  each  famihar 
thing  that  for  us  has  innumerable  pleasant  associations;  and  the  finest  poetry,  the 
best  talk  seems  to  be  little  more  than"  as  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye."  The 
reading  of  empty  names  must  be  dull  and  unattractive.  It  is,  I  am  convinced,  im- 
possible to  think  about  the  subject  without  seeing  that  familiarity  with  beautiful 
things  is  one  of  the  conditions  needed  to  enable  Uterature  to  add  much  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community. 

We  cannot  hope  that  the  majority  of  town  children  will  have  as  much  familiarity 
with  nature  as  is  desirable  until,  the  air  of  our  towns  having  been  made  purer, 
every  new  block  of  houses  near  a  town  has  its  plot  of  garden  ground;  until  open 
spaces  are  cleared  within  easy  reach  of  all  old  blocks  of  houses;  till  plants  are  more 
generally  grown  in  town  dwellings;  and  till  winter  gardens,  botanical  gardens,  and 
art  galleries  are  much  more  numerous  than  they  now  are.  But  changes  so  great 
cannot  be  effected  unless  the  greater  part  of  the  population  desires  them,  and  those 
of  us  who  have  tried  to  obtain  open  spaces  and  art  galleries  for  the  people  know 
that  at  present  the  greater  part  of  the  population  is  not  even  aware  that  these  things 
are  desirable.  At  present,  therefore,  we  can  only  hope  to  obtain  the  measures 
needed  to  so  train  the  children  of  to-day  that  they  shall  know  the  value  of  beauty, 
and  when  they  grow  up  seek  to  bring  it  into  towns  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

KINDERGARTENS  RECOMMENDED. 

The  means  which  can  now  be  most  effectively  used  for  making  knowledge  a,nd 
love  of  beauty  common  are,  I  think,  the  substitution  of  the  Kinder  Garten  system 
of  training  for  the  old  system  in  all  infant  schools,  and  the  careful  direction  of  the 
new  system  to  the  purpose  of  making  children  know  and  admire  as  many  natural 
forms  as  possible,  and  of  training  their  hearts  and  minds  to  desire  to  see  such  forms 
often;  the  teaching  of  drawing  from  objects  in  all  schools;  and  the  providing  of 
every  elementary  school  and  every  Sxmday-school  with  a  collection  of  good  works 
of  art.  As  the  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Art  Museum  have  lately  been  taking 
the  course  which  seems  to  me  to  be  that  needed  for  gaining  all  the  advantages  ob- 
tainable by  the  use  of  pictures  in  schools,  I  will  describe  their  system.  First,  I  must 
speak  of  the  system  of  their  central  collection,  that  of  the  Art  Museum,  t«  which 
as  many  references  as  possible  are  made  in  labels  attached  to  the  pictures  lent  to 
schools. 

THE  MANCHESTER  MUSEUM  OF  ART    OBJECTS  FOR  SCHOOLS  DESCRIBED. 

The  Art  Museum,  which  was  opened  last  month  by  Mr.  Mundella,  contains  as 
many  pictures  as  we  can  find  room  for  of  beautiful  scenery  and  interesting  places 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Manchester.  Some  of  these  pictures  are  in  oil  colours,  some 
are  water-colour  of  drawings,  etchings,  engravings,  photographs.  In  order  to 
show  workpeople  that  they  can  easily  get  pictures  for  their  own  homes  which  will 
pleasantly  Keep  ahve  recollections  of  places  and  things  which  have  given  them 
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pleasure,  we  state  ths  price  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  art  shown  in  every  part  of  the 
Museum. 

There  is  a  collection  of  pictures  of  common  wild  and  garden  flowers;  one  of  pict- 
ures of  common  kinds  of  trees;  one  of  pictures  of  common  wild  birds;  one  of  pict- 
ures of  other  animals;  one  of  pictures  of  well-known  places  in  different  parts  of  the 
world;  one  of  beautiful  landscapes;  one  of  seascapes;  one  of  war  scenes;  one  of  re- 
ligious subjects;  one  of  portraits;  one  of  copies  of  works  by  Turner,  chiefly  illus- 
trating English  scenery.  In  some  of  these  groups  of  pictures,  representations  of 
the  same  subject  by  different  kinds  of  art  —  etchings,  engravings,  water-colour 
drawings  —  are  placed  side  by  side,  in  order  to  facilitate  careful  comparison  of  the 
effects  obtained  by  different  processes.  Many  ot'  the  pictures  —  the  plates  of  the 
Liber  Studiorum,  and  those  of  the  Harbours  of  England,  for  instance  —  have  full 
descriptions  and  criticisms  hung  by  them.  Each  of  the  other  pictures  has,  or  will 
have,  a  label  containing  a  short  explanation  of  the  subject,  and  a  statement  as  to 
whether  it  is  an  engraving  or  etching,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  One  set  of  pictures 
illustrates  the  development  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  one  that  of  Italian  paint- 
ing. In  cases,  there  are  sets  of  the  tools,  &c.,  used  in  the  various  art-reproducing 
processes:  —  plates  etched  and  prepared  for  etching,  engraved  plates  with  impres- 
sions from  the  plates,  wood  blocks  for  wood  engraving,  the  stones  used  for  lith- 
ography, the  blocks  used  for  colour-printing;  and  a  brief  explanation  of  each  of  the 
processes.  Short  lectures  on  the  processes  and  on  many  other  subjects  will  be  given. 
A  baud  of  explainers  is  being  formed.  There  are  also  cases  of  examples  of  well- 
shaped,  pleasantly-coloured  pottery  and  glass,  metal  work,  and  textile  fabrics,  many 
of  them  of  the  commonest  kinds,  fitted  for  common  use.  There  is,  too,  a  model 
small  house,  fitted  up  with  well-shaped,  well-made  things  by  Mr.  W.  Morris  and  Mr. 
W,  A.  S.  Benson,  and  there  are  some  casts  of  Greek  sculpture,  shown  to  advantage 
by  having  richly-coloured  stuffs  hung  behind  and  on  each  side  of  them. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  speak  rather  fully  of  this  central  collection  as  it  is  virtu- 
ally part  of  each  of  the  collections  lent  to  schools  in  Manchester,  but  I  have  had  to 
leave  many  important  features  unmentioned.  A  description  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Museum  hias  been  printed,  and  the  Committee  will  gladly  send  a  copy  of  it  to  any 
one  who  desires  to  have  one.  The  system  of  the  Museum  includes  the  lending  of 
small  collections  of  works  of  art  to  all  the  elementary  schools  in  Manchester  and 
Salford. 

OBJECTS   COMPRISED    IN  THE   LENDING  COLLECTIONS. 

It  is  intended  that  each  of  the  collections  lent  to  schools  shall  eventually  contain 
a  few  examples  of  beautiful  textile  fabrics,,  beautiful  common  pottery  and  glass, 
and  casts  from  sculpture,  but  at  present  they  consist  of  pictures  only.  We  lend 
pictures  of  beautiful  scenery  and  interesting  buildings  near  Manchester,^  these 
pictures  are  chiefly  photographs, —  chromo-lithographs  and  engravings  of  other 
beautiful  landscapes  and  sea  scenes, -pictures  of  scenes  in  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt, . 
of  historical  scenes  of  beautiful  wild  and  garden  flowers,  of  trees,  of  common  birds 
and  butterflies,  of  fairy  tales  —  good  examples,  in  short,  of  almost  every  kind  of 
picture.  Many  of  the  pictures  are,  all  are  to  be,  provided  with  labels  which  tell 
what  the  subject  is,  and  of  what  process  the  picture  is  a  product;  if  it  is  cheap, 
what  its  price  is,  and  that  of  its  frame.  The  labels  also  make  as  many  references 
as  possible  to  the  Art  Museum,  to  books,  to  our  local  Botanical  Gardens,  and  other 
pleasant  places  open  to  workpeople.  Thus  one  of  the  labels  to  a  picture  of  a  swal- 
low gives  a  little  information  about  the  habits  of  the  bird;  another  tells  that  the 
picture  is  a  lithograph  coloured  by  hand,  that  an  explanation  of  lithography  and 
the  things  used  in  it  can  be  seen  in  the  Art  Museum,  that  pleasant  information 
about,  and  good  pictures  of,  birds  are  found  in  White's  '  Selborne,'  a  copy  of  which 
can  be  bought  for  sixpence,  and  in  John's  '  English  Birds  in  their  Haunts,'  which 
cost  6s.  3d.  The  label  to  a  frame  containing  pictures  of  garden  flowers  tells  that 
the  pictures  are  chromo-lithographs,  speaks  of  the  imperfections  of  this  process  of 
representation,  and  recommends  that  the  pictures  be  compared  with  water-colour 
drawings  of  the  same  flowers  in  the  Art  Museum.  It  tells  also  that  some  of  the 
flowers  will  gi'ow  in  houses  in  Manchester,  and  that  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Bo- 
tanical Gardens,  and  in  some  of  the  public  parks..  The  label  to  a  set  of  photographs 
of  Greek  sculpture  tells  that  oasts  of  the  sculpture  are  in  the  Art  Museum,  and 
praises  their  beauty. 

Each  school  can  have  its  collection  replaced  by  another  one  in  three  months. 

There  is  a  collection  of  our  pictures  for  schools  and  in  the  Health  Exhibition,  but 
it  was  hurriedly  formed,  and  does  not  contain  examples  of  pictures  of  English 
scenery,  or  of  other  imixirtant  classes  of  our  pictures.  Nor  are  all  the  pictures  in 
it  yet  provided  with  labels,  the  preparation  of  which  takes  much  time. 
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HOW  THESE  MAY  BEGIN  TO  INSTRUCT    THE  CHILDREN. 

After  what  I  have  already  said,  I  hardly  need  add  that  we  do  not  expect  that 
pictures  of  beautiful  places  and  things  can  at  first  have  much  meaning  for  those 
children  who  know  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  about  the  things  represented. 
The  child  for  whom  real  buttercups  and  daisies,  the  flight  of  swallows  and  the  song 
of  larks  have  no  happy  associations,  who  has  never  felt  gladness  ia  fields  or  on  hiUs, 
wiU  see  very  little  in  pictures  of- flowers  and  birds,  fields  and  hills.  But  still  pictures 
of  these  things  will  be  of  great  value  even  for  such  children.  Some  natural  beauty 
is  within  reach  of  almost  every  child,  most  children  have  some  of  it  sometiines 
before  their  eyes.  Ignorance  of  it  is  so  common  partly  because  their  eyes  have  not 
gained  from  heart  and  mind  the  power  to  see  these  things,  partly  because  "  what 
the  eye  never  sees  the^heart  never  longs  for,"  and  opportunities  of  seeing  natural 
beauty  at  a  httle  distaiice  from  home,  and  of  bringing  it  into  homes,  are  hot  used 
or  sought  for. 

The  words,  now  so  often  quoted,  which  Mr.  Browning  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Fra  Lippo  Lippi  are,  I  believe,  perfectly  true: 

WeVe  made  so  that  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times,  nor  oared  to  see; 
And  so  they  are  better,  painted — better  to  us, 
Which  is  the  same  thing.    Art  was  given  tor  that  — 
Gk>d  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so. 
Lending  our  minds  out. 

If  a  chUd  is  led  in  school,  as  he  easily  may  be  by  a  few  words  spoken  by  his 
teacher,  to  notice  the  form  and  colour  of  a  flower  in  a  picture,  or  the  forms  and 
colours  in  a  picture  of  landscape,  and  to  find  a  little  pleasantness  in  them,  he  will 
be  sure  to  notice  with  pleasm-e  the  next  flower  or  place  of  the  kind  he  meets  with, 
and  pleasure  in  the  tiling  will  make  him  care  more  for  the  picture,  and  will  give 
meaning  to  the  name  when  he  next  reads  it  in  a  book,  and  thus  will  begin  for  him 
that  interaction  of  art,  literature,  and  nature,  to  which  each  of  the  three  owes  most 
of  its  power  to  give  us  ennobling  pleasure. 

HOW  THESE  ART  WORKS  MUST  NEEDS  INFI^UENCE  AND  INSTRUCT  THE  TEACHERS. 

One  of  the  good  results  that  will  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  works  of  art  in 
schools  will  be  due  to  the  fact  that  unless  they  are  explained  by  teachers  they  will 
be  comparatively  useless.  Now  that  the  Art  for  Schools  Association*  has  made  it 
possible  to  obtain  good  pictiu-es  at  low  prices,  every  good  school  will  soon  be  pro- 
vided with  a  collection,  and  teachers  will  be  expected  to  make  use  of  them. 

This  wiU  involve  the  acquisition  by  many  teachers  of  some  knowledge  of  art  proc- 
esses, and  some  love  of  beautiful  colour  and  form.  Every  intelligent  manager  of  a 
school  will  agree  with  me  in  believing  that  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  and 
love  will  be  a  very  gi'eat  gain.  The  acquisition  of  them  by  teachers  for  communi- 
cation to  children,  far  from  adding  to  the  burden  on  teachers  and  taught,  wiU 
greatly  lessen  it,  and  the  results  will,  I  am  convinced,  do  much  towards  proving  the 
superiority  of  education  of  powers  of  feeling  and  thought  to  mere  instruction. 

RESULTS  ATTAINED. 

I  must  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  success  which  has  already  been  obtained 
by  the  use  of  p'ctures  in  schools.  We  have  as  yet  lent  pictures  only  to  twenty 
schools,  and  the  Art  Museum  has  only  been  open  a  few  weeks.  We  have  not,  there- 
fore, had  time  to  ascertain  if  a  considerable  number  of  children  will  be  led  by  our 
school  pictures  to  study  the  collection  in  the  Museum.  But  we  know  that  in  other 
ways  the  pictui-es  lent  have  been  very  useful.  I  will  give  some  evidence,  which 
has  come  to  me  without  my  seeking  it.  Mr.  Godolphin  Rooper,  H.  M.  Inspector  of 
Schools  at  Bradford,  visited  on  a  Saturday  some  of  the  schools  in  Manchester  to 
which  we  have  lent  pictures.  He  told  me  that  he  found  some  childi-en  playing  in 
the  street  near  one  of  the  schools,  and  talked  to  them  about  the  pictures.  They  told 
him  that  they  liked  having  them,  and  that  some  of  the  cliildren  brought  their  din- 
ners to  school  in  order  to  see  them.  I  asked  a  boy  who,  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  sent 
to  guide  me  from  one  Board  school  to  another,  if  he  and  his  schoolfellows  liked  our 

*The  Hon.  Secretary  is  Miss  Mary  Christie,  Kingston  House,  Kew;  and  the  ofiice 
of  the  Association,  where  its  pictui-es  can  be  seen,  is  at  29  Queen  Square,  Blooms- 
bury,  London,  England. 
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pictures.  He  said,  "  S->me  of  n-s  ccme  half  an  hoiir  earlier  to  see  tbenL,expeciaBj 
■when  there  are  any  fresh  ones."  Mr.  3Iellor.  the  master  of  the  Manchester  Free 
Elementarr  Schrxjl.  told  me  that  oar  pictures  not  only  bri^iten  the  schooh-ooma, 
and  make  them  pleasanter  for  teachers  and  children,  but  also  enable  him  to  give 
the  children,  in  a  way  which  is  plea-sanr  for  both  sides,  cltar  ideas  about  many 
things, — id^s  which,  thus  given,  he  says,  are  never  forgotten.  He  pointed  to  one 
chromo-lithogr^h,  which  ha-s  taught  many  cfailir-rn  the  meaningof  "plain"  andof 
"  river  ■*  and  "  group;"  and  to  another  wluch  haa  given  clear  ideas  of  "  a  glade," 
"tree-trunks,"  "  foli^;e,"  &c. 

I  ha  ve  spoken  ^most  exclusively  of  pictures  of  beautiful  objects  of  nature.  I  have 
done  s-o.  because  in  a  short  paper  I  ctmld  not  speak  ot  many  classes  of  pictmes,  and 
the  advantages  obtainable  from  the  intelligent  use  in  schools  of  pictures  o£  this  class 
are  less  obvious,  and,  in  my  opinion,  more  important  than  even  the  great  advan- 
tages which  will  be  obtained  from  using  in  schools  good  pictures  of  historical,  re- 
ligioas,  and  other  subjects. 

CHILOREX  SHOULD  BE  TACGHT  AS  TO  THPTR   EELATItiSS   TO  THE  OOMJitSlTJf. 

Hiere  are  two  points  on  which,  in  concluding  mypapar,!  wi^tosayafew  words. 
It  is  of  so  much  Importance  that  aU  chfldren  shall  receive  the  training  of  heart  and 
brain,  which  can  be  gained  only  through  knowledge  of  nature  and  good  art,  that 
children  ought  to  be  taught  in  school  that  it  is  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  their  neigb- 
bonis  as  well  as  to  themselves,  to  go  into  the  coun&y  as  often  as  they  can,  and  to  go 
aJso  to  botanical  gardens,  pictore  galleries  and  mnseums. 

All  children  ought  also  to  be  taught  in  s<;ho<;is  that  it  is  the  duty  oi  every  com- 
nmnity  to  provide  itself  with  public  gardens  and  art  ga]]firie&  Many  persons  think 
it  dangerous  to  teach  children  their  pleasant  dutaes,  and  to  teach  tbem  that  aOtera 
have  duties  towards  them,  but  until  we  teacu  children  their  jdeasant  duties  we 
s>iall  get  little  attention  from  them  to  vihak  we  tell  them  of  t&ir  onerous  duties;, 
and  only  by  teaching  the  individual  citizen  what  are  the  duties  of  the  cammnmty 
to  him  shall  we  be  able  to  make  him  learn  what  are  the  duties  whKh  be  and  hfe  fel- 
low-citizens owe  to  others. 

SCGGESnOXS  AS  TO  t^E  OF  PICTUEES  03f  STSDAT. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  refer  to  is  tMs.  We  cannot  bc^e  tiiat  many  children 
and  young  people  will  form  the  habit  of  spending  part  of  tlK'ir  leisure  time  in  ac- 
quiring familiarity  with  beautiful  things;  we  cannot  exjjectttatmaay  members  erf 
workpeople's  families  will  form  the  hatnt  of  enjoying  those  innocrait  pleasures  to- 
gether, which  are  needed  to  strengthen  family  bonds,  so  long  as  the  conununity 
prevents  the  doing  of  these  things  by  closing  the  oalj  places  where  it  is  possible  for 
most  people  to  do  them  on  the  only  day  on  which  tbey  can  be  dtme. 

I  can  not  use  here  the  argnments  which  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  puUic  ^rlens 
and  art  galleries  ought  to  be  oj^en  on  Sundays,  but  at  least  I  must  say  that  it  is  of 
such  immense  importance  that  children  shall  gain  familiarity  '^rh  b^utiful  tKmgg, 
and  that  parente  and  childrea  of  the  working-classes  in  towns  shall  be  enabled  to 
have  pleasures  in  conunon,  that,  if  gardens  and  art  galleries  are  not  to  be  opened 
on  Sijnda;^,  we  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  transferring  their  contents  to  those  jdaoes 
which  are  open  on  Siindavs. — to  Snnday-scfaools,  churches,  and  chapels. 

DLSCVS.^IOX. 

Mr.  Cave  Thoiias  said:  I  r^ret  t- .  have  to  take  an  opposite  view  to  tbat  of  3Ir. 
Horsfall;  not.  be  it  recollected,  against  the  teaching  of  drawing,  within  well-defined 
limits,  for  from  1S51  till  the  present  time.  I  have  advocated  thjs  as  the  propex  gym- 
nastic for  the  sense  of  sight — as  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  general  educa- 
tion. But  I  am  totally  opposed  to  the  iutr':-duction  of  pictorial  art  into  schools,  for 
at  the  school-age  one  is  liable  to  be  biased  by  s-jme  sy^r-;  uil  form  of  art  before  the 
judgment  is  matnred.  Modem  notions  about  education  in  taste  and  art  would 
appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  founded  on  the  faUacv  that  the  beantifnl  is  the  ^Ae 
aim  of  nature  and  of  art.  Upon  this  poir.t  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel  once  wrote 
to  me:  "The  Creator  had  other  objects  in  view  in  creation  than  that  of  the  beanti- 
fnl," or  in  words  to  that  effect.  And  upon  slicrht  reflection  we  may  pen»ive  that 
without  the  contrast  of  thj  ngly,  the  beautiful— as  the  beantifnl— «>uld  have  had 
no  rew^^tion.  This  proposal  to  inrr'  -iuce  pictorial  art  into  the  det-oiatifln  of 
schools,  hospitals,  &c.,  appears  to  m-  to  be  an  invertebrate  notion,  and  would,  with 
■similar  well-intentioned  bat  mistaken  movements,  tend  to  raise  a  gelatinoos  hnman- 
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%  equaUy  destitute  of  backbone.  The  beautiful,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  correctly 
observed,  is  not  the  whole  and  sole  purijose  of  creation.  Our  modem  aesthetes 
appear  to  possess  a  vanity  equal  to  that  attributed  to  Kneller,  who,  on  it  being 
suggested  by  a  noble  lord,  his  sitter,  that  it  was  a  pity  he  was  not  present  at  the 
Creation,  repUed  that  he  thought  it  was,  as  he  could  have  suggested  some  improve- 
ments. Stars  do  not  cover  the  heavens— the  world  is  not  entirely  made  of  diamonds 
and  rubies.  Flowers  do  not  envelope  the  landscape,  nor  spring  from  every  tree,  and 
flowers  themselves  differ  in  degree  of  beauty  as  one  star  differs  from  another. 
Neither  is  animate  nature  one  continuous  exponent  of  the  beautiful.  The  beautiful 
should  be  regarded  as  the  bright  oasis  in  nature,  to  be  looked  forward  to,  to  be 
admired,  and  to  be  enjoyed  as  we  go  laden  forward  in  the  serious  business  of  life. 

DANGEK  OF  MAKING  AKT  COMMOSPLACE  —  A  VERY  DIPFEEEXT  THING  FEOM   "  COM- 
MON." 

Or,  to  speak  of  it  in  a  more  familiar  sense,  the  beautiful,  in  the  form  of  art,  shoidd 
be  reserved  for  contemplation  on  high  days  and  hoUdays.  We  have  to  consider  the 
constitution  of  the  human  nature,  and  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt.  Beauty, 
notwithstanding  the  dictiun  of  the  poet,  is  not  a  joy  forever.  Let  the  most  beauti- 
ful object  be  placed  in  our  common  room,  and  we  shall  after  awhile  take  no  note 
of-  it.  Music  is  charming;  nevertheless,  we  do  not  desire  to  perpetually  hear  it. 
The  drama  is  entertaining  and  instructive,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  be  always  at  the 
theatre.  Art  is  deUghtful  to  contemplate,  but  we  would  not  have  it  ever  present  to 
our  eyes.  It  would  seem  to  be  entirely  forgotten  that  there  should  be  a  time  and  a 
place  for  art  as  for  other  entertainments.  Public  buildings,  museums,  exhibitions, 
are  the  proper  places,  and  when  the  eye  can  be  permitted  to  make  holiday  the 
proper  tune. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PUBLIC  ART. 

Public  art  is  vastly  more  important  than  private  collections,  though  the  wealthy 
may  indulge  in  these.  It  is  the  character  of  pubUc  and  contemporary  art  that  gives 
tone  to  taste.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  insist  upon  a  Spartan  simphcity  ana  pro- 
portion in  the  homes  and  schools  of  the  masses  of  a  robust  people.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  proposal  to  bedizen  cottages,  hospitals  and  schools  with  art; 
it  is  the  offspring  of  a  morbid  sestheticism,  and  a  proposal  which,  if  carried  out, 
would,  instead  of  promoting,  demoi'alize  the  taste  of  the  people.  The  power  of 
discriminating  between  beauty  and  ugliness  is  intuitive.  The  classes  about  whom 
our  would-be  art  reformers  are  so  solicitous  have,  as  the  classes  above  them,  that 
faculty  of  discriminating  the  beautiful  implanted  in  their  very  nature,  but  they 
have  this  advantage,  that  they  are  free  from  those  affectations  of  taste  which  are 
the  engrafting  of  fashion.  It  would  in  my  opinion  be  far  better  to  leave  all  scholars, 
students  and  working-men  to  form  their  own  taste.  If  a  sense  of  beauty  were  not 
a  part  and  parcel  of  our  intellectual  constitution,  we  should  never  have  had  to  talk 
about  the  beautiful.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  human  beings  to  create  this  sense,  it 
is  implanted  and  progresses  pari  passu  with  the  development  of  the  hiiman  nature, 
as  the  power  of  presenting  the  beautiful  by  art  does.  The  most  perfect  art  is  not 
the  root  and  stem  of  civilization,  but  its  crowning  grace,  its  flower — the  effect,  not 
the  cause. 

THE  EXALTATION  OF  BEAUTY  IS  NOT  THE  SOLE  MISSION  OF  ART. 

The'  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  as  Christianity  has  fully  recognized,  is  not 
the  difficulty.  That  is  easy  enough.  It  is  beauty  and  pleasure  that  the  world 
runs  after  overmuch.  But  who  shall  learn  to  care  for  ugliness,  and  to  know  that 
this  must  also  necessarily  exist.  The  aim  of  Christian  art,  therefore,  has  rarely — 
very  rarely — been  the  presentment  of  the  beautiful.  It  was  seldom  the  aim  of 
Raphael,  and  never  that  of  either  Michael  Angelo,  Rubens,  or  Rembrandt.  Art  in 
the  Christian  ages  has  had  to  occupy  itself  with  the  delineation  of  human  nature, 
as  it  is,  ugly,  deformed,  and  maimed,  rather  than  with  the  ideal.  The  object  of 
modem  art  is  not  solely  the  presentment  of  the  beautiful.  It  gives  form  and  colour 
to  every  variety  of  character  and  of  incident.  Modem  art  is,  par  excellence,  the 
illustrator.  Our  modem  critics  have  got  into  a  muddle,  and  have  confounded  the 
Christian  art  motive  with  the  Grecian.  The  beauty  of  childhood,  of  youth  and  of 
manhood,  and  not  only  of  these  but  of  animals,  &c.,  are  ever  before  the  eyes  of  all 
classes.  Of  what  use,  then,  would  it  be  for  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  to 
issue  a  few  photographic  beauty  patterns  for  the  amelioration  of  the  taste  of  the 
masses?    Nature's  museum  is  ever  open  to  the  people, 
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A  PROFOUND  TRUTH  SUGGESTED. 

What  art  reformers  should  do,  and  what  they  therefore  persistently  refuse  to  do, 
would  be  to  make  art  public  by  having  the  national  edifices  decorated  with  great 
subjects,  in  painting  and  sculpture.  This  is  the  only  true  way  to  move  the  people 
through  the  eye  to  great  thoughts  and  acts— to  thoroughly  enlist  art  in  human  pro- 
gress. The  pursuit  of  the  beautiful  is  the  pursuit  of  the  pleasing,  and  the  piirsuit  of 
pleasure  as  a  sole  aim,  either  in  art  or  in  life,  does  not  tend  to  elevate  but  to  demor- 
alize. The  progressive  development  of  Grecian  and  of  Italian  art  was  not,  as  any 
one  may  learn  from  even  a  cursory  glance  at  their  monumental  remains,  brought 
about  by  the  contemplation  of  perfect  art,  but  step  by  step  through  imperfection 
to  perfection.  The  best  art.  came  last,  both  in  the  Grecian  and  in  the  Italian 
epochs.  We  may  perceive,  then,  that  this  art  progress  was  not  brought  about  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  most  beautiful  handiwork  in  art,  but  by  the  progressive 
development  of  the  human  nature. 

I  would  say,  then,  let  us  above  all  things  be  solicitous  about  the  general  education 
of  the  people,  and  let  us  talk  less  about  art.  If  the  general  education  of  the  people 
be  proceeding  on  right  lines  we  may  be  quite  confident  that  the  fine  arts  wUl,  in  the 
progress  of  time,  by  the  process  of  the  suns,  come  to  be  rightly  cared  for  and  rightly 
appreciated.  If  any  apolo.;y  be  needed  for  these  somewhat  rough  words,  it  should 
be  recollected  that  Diogenes  was  the  necessary  antagonist  of  the  luxurious  living 
and  the  tall  talk  of  a  Plato. 

Mons.  East,  Rector  of  the  Academy  at  Perigueux,  said  he  was  quite  of  Mr.  Hors- 
f all's  opinion  on  the  question.  In  all  schools  beautiful  pictures  were  a  most  im- 
portant aid  to  education.  There  were  inside  pictures  and  outside  pictures.  There 
was  an  old  monastery  at  Brantdme,  rathe  South  of  France,  which  had  been  changed 
from  a  monastery  to  a  school.  The  building  was  so  situated  that  looking  out  on  one 
side  they  looked  over  the  valley  and  the  river,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  saw  the 
mountains.     That  was  a  grand  outside  picture.    *    *    * 

Mr.  White.  I  regret  very  exceedingly  the  tone  and  intention  of  Mr.  Thomas'  ob- 
servations except  that  they  give  one  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  or  two  on  the 
other  side.  I  am  afraid  that  he  must  have  grown  up  under  very  morbid  influences, 
and  I  do  protest  that  at  this  day  we  ought  not  all  to  aim  at  being  Spartans  or  Stoics. 

PLATO  VERSUS  MB.   THOMAS. 

Plato  had  a  very  different  notion  of  thiugs.  He  saidf  "Present  your  pupils  vnth 
everything  that  is  beautiful."  If  he  were  not  a  successful  teacher  I  do  not  know 
who  could  be;  but  I  think  that  Mr.  Thomas  has  taken  the  wrong  ground  entirely  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  He  says  that  art- ought  to  be  the  crowning  of  the  edifice, 
and  I  should  like  not  unnaturally  to  know  how  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  crowning 
stone  unless  the  foundation  be  well  laid ;  and  there  is  no  foundation  in  art  which  can 
be  well  laid  except  by  the  constant  contact  of  the  influence  of  art  from  the  very  earhest 
years.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  art,  of  beauty,  of 
music,  and,  I  will  even  say,  of  knowledge  and  intelligence,  and  the  sameargumentthat 
would  apply  to  keeping  our  children  from  that  influence  in  school  would  equally 
apply  to  the  step-by-step  influence  which  the  presence  of  everything  good  and  beau- 
tiful has.  It  is  not  a  mere  question,  either,  of  pictures  and  ornamentation  in  the 
rooms  from  which  children  would  be  able  just  to  cull  the  rest  without  the  technical 
and  early  teaching  which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  it  to  its  fullest, 
extent,  although  they  may  have  a  certain  amount  of  mtuitive  knowledge  of  it.  A' 
child  has  an  intuitive  power  of  speech,  but  he.  has  not  the  power  of  speech  at  all 
without  the  constant  contact  and  influence  from  those  with  whom  he  associates 
from  his  earliest  infancy;  and  I  say  that  argument  applies  equally  to  ai-t.  It  may 
be  said,  "  But  you  forget  that  I  have  put  a  safeguard  to  that  by  saying  that  art 
should  be  taught  by  drawing.  We  will  have  drawing  instruction,  not  drawings." 
I  say  that  is  not  art.  Education  in  art  is  derived  from  the  constant  contact  with 
the  beautiful. 

VALUE  OF  PICTURES  m  HOSPITALS. 

Dr.  MOUAT  said  that  Mr.  Thomas  would  banish  pictures,  he  understood,  from  sick 
rooms  and  hospitals.  Very  well,  but  he  was  afraid  Mr.  Thomas  never  could  have 
been  sick  m  a  ward  in  a  hospital,  to  experience  the  depressive  effects  of  bare,  blank 
whitewashed  waUs.  He  would  not  confine  himself  to  that.  He  would  teU  a  Uttle 
anecdote  on  the  subject  to  show  how  wrong  such  a  view  was.  On  his  way  home 
from  India  during  the  Franco-German  war,  he  visited  the  city  of  Amiens  during 
the  armistice.    There  he  found  a  large  number  of  wounded  men  in  the  museum, 
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■which  Tras  also  the  axi  gallery  of  the  citr.  The  German  soldiers  told  him  it  was 
■without  exception  the  most  delightful  sick  room  tliey  were  ever  in,  with  such 
beautiful  objects  always  before  them.  This  incident  "alone  disposed  of  the  argu- 
ment for  banishing  art  and  pictures  from  the  walls  of  sick  rooms. 

Mr.  Fetch  said  the  ti-ue  test  of  what  Mr.  Thomas  had  m-ged  was  to  be  found  in 
personal  experience.  Were  they  not  better  for  having  been  taught  to  admire  what 
was  beautiful?  Did  it  not  add  variety  and  wealth  to  their  own  life  to  find  that 
they  understood  pictures  better  than  they  did  before?  If  it  was  true  for  them  it 
it  must  be  true  for  the  children  coming  in  their  schools.  If  they  were  able  to  carry 
out  the  projects  so  admirably  devised  by  the  Art  for  Schools  Association,  they  might 
keep  out  of  view  maps,  diagi'ams,  pictui-es  of  the  internal  conformation  of  the  body, 
and  objects  of  that  kind,  until  they  were  Avanted.  He  behoved  that  all  this  was  not 
the  true  kind  of  decoration.  He  doubted  very  much  whether  the  objects  that  were 
necessary  for  teaching  ought  to  be  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  scholars,  and 
whether  with  regard  to  that,  it  might  not  be  true  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt. 

THE  AKT  OBJECTS  SHODLD  BE  EXPLAINED  BY  THE  TEACHER. 

Bnnyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  might  well  remind  them  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  go 
into  the  House  Beautiful  unless  they  had  an  interpreter.  The  advantage  of  having 
pictures  for  young  children  depended  upon  having^  somebody  to  guide  them  and 
point  out  to  tiiem  the  beauty  or  the  meaning  pf  them.  They  in  London  had,  great 
opportunities  which  he  was'  afraid  they  did  not  all  appreciate.  They  had  in  the 
National  Gallery  one  of  the  most  beautiful  collections  of  pictures  in  the  world.  How 
many  teachers  in  London  organized  little  parties  of  their  scholars  and  took  them 
round  and  explained  them  ?  Until  they  used  such  opportunities  they  had  much  to 
learn  as  to  the  best  means  of  cultivatuig  the  love  of  art  and  beauty  among  the 
children  of  our  schools. 

Miss  Bailey  (of  the  Doreck  College)  sadd  that  she  was  much  struck  by  what  had 
been  said  by  the  two  preceding  speakers.  Witliout  wishing  to  be  one  of  those  peo- 
ple who  could  agree  with  everybody,  she  thought  they  were  both  right.  The  first, 
however,  had  put  the  cause  of  art  so  strongly  tliat  it  could  not  but  provoke  the  re- 
bound which  followed.  She  agreed  with  the  first  speaker  as  to  the  general  value 
of  pictures,  but  she  really  came  to  hear  what  he  considered  to  be  their  right  use  in 
schools.  She  had  taught  long  in  schools  herself,  and  earnestly  advocated  all  that 
was  necessary  to  teach  the  elements  of  ai-t  there.  It  seemed  to  her  that,  by  the 
plan  described  in  the  paper,  textile  fabrics,  as  well  as  art  objects,  were  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  notice  of  school  children.  Considering  how  many  of  our  people  live 
by  manufactures,  this  would  be  quite  right.  In  fact,  the  variety  of  beautiful  things 
which  the  Manchester  Society  proposed  to  show  was  very  great. 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  LOVE  OF  ART  COMPATABLE  WITH  SIMPLXCITY  OF  LIVING. 

She  felt,  however,  that  it  was  going  a  Uttle  too  far  to  say  that  the  study  of  art 
■would  deepen  family  affection.  Affection  between  parents  and  children,  and  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  had  surely  a  stronger  hold  upon  our  nature  itself  than  to 
depend  upon  art  culture,  though  such  culture  did  refine  the  national  mind,  and 
might  very  much  affect  our  national  industry.  The  great  thing  in  art  education 
_  was  to  steer  between  two  things — cultivation  of  taste,  and  the  introduction  of  need- 
'  less  luxury  and  of  a  variety  of  wants  into  the  homes  of  the  people.  If  we  could 
culti-vate  the  one  and  avoid  the  other,  it  would  be  a  very  happy  thing  to  do. 

She  could  not  but  think,  during  the  address  of  that  French  gentleman  who  had 
spoken,  how  much  elegance  of  taste  the  French  people  must  have  derived  from 
tlieir  splendid  museums,  and  yet  how  much  simpler  the  habits  of  Uvingwere  among 
the  middle  and  poorer  classes  in  France  than  with  us.  She  quite  beUeved  that 
simpUcity  in  food,  in  habits  of  Ufe,  in  dress,  in  furniture,  was  quite  consistent  ■with 
the  possession  of  high  artistic  taste.    *    *    » 

Perhaps  it  would  be  allowed  to  her,  as  a  teacher  ui>on  Froebelian  principles,  to 
say  what  slie  would  consider  to  be  the  right  use  of  pictures  in  schools. 

1st.  Tliere  should  not  be  too  many,  because  that  would  be  distracting  to  attention. 

Snd.  They  sliould  sometimes  be  clianged,  so  as  to  bring  Nature's  own  teaching  be- 
fore the  chUdren.  If  possible,  the  pictures  should  accord  with  the  season.  Thus, 
at  the  proper  time  of  year,  pictures  of  harvest  or  vintage  work  might  be  sho^wn,  so 
that  the  children  might  take  home  with  them  ideas  and  conceptions  they  could 
never  have  had  before.  She  wotdd  illustrate  the  value  of  pictures  by  her  own  ex- 
perience. When  she  first  saw  the  Rhine,  it  did  not  seem  new  to  her,  for  she  had, 
long  before,  seen  some  verv  lovely  pictures  of  it;  and  as  she  went  along,  it  did  not 
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diminish  her  enjoyment,  that  she  seemed  to  have  seen  so  much  before  under  the 
artist's  instruction,  for  he  had  oliosen  so  many  of  the  very  finest  views. 

3rd.  Portions  of  the  pictures,  &c.,  might  be  copied  by  the  <^ildren.  It  might  only 
be  possible  for  them  to  copy  a  portion  of  a  pattern  or  picture,'  but  it  would  encour- 
age them  if  they  might  imitate  something  done  by  a  more  skilled  hand.  They 
would  the  better  realize  what  is  meant  by  the  saying,  "  Whatever  man  has  done, 
man  may  do  again."    *    *    * 

The  Chairman  (Rev.  De.  Graham)  said  he  was  glad  the  papers  had  been  listened 
td  with  so  much  attention,  and  had  provoked  an  interesting  discussion.  He  begged 
to  thank  the  audience  for  the  time  and  patience  they  had  given  to  the  various 
speakers. 


PRESS  COMMENTS  ON  THE  EXHIBITION.  , 

Tlie  follo-w;ing  notice  of  the  exhibition  of  the  art  material  for  the 
adornment  of  school-rooms,  and  for  the  nse  of  schools,  provided  by 
the  Manchester  Art  Society,  is  from  a  com'munication  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Manchester  (England)  Guardian,  which  appeared  in 
that  journal  July  8,  1887,  and  is  the  article*  referred  to  in  the  note 
to  page  9  of  this  volume. 

The  absence  of  all  beauty  in  many  of  the  homes  of  the  English 
"poor  in  cities,  and  in  mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  and  the 
existence  of  the  repulsive  ugliness  incident  to  so  many  phases  of  the 
industries  of  modern  life,  against  which  Ruskin  so  eloquently  in- 
veighs, is  clearly  indicated  in  this  article.  The  rural  beauty,  due 
to  abundant  verdure  and  to  the  high  culture  which  is  so  commonly 
associated  with  English  country  scenes  in  contrast  with  much  of 
American  scenery,  is,  in  the  mining  districts,  the  "  black  country," 
replaced  by  unmitigable  ugliness  and  desolation;  while,  in  the  busy 
seaports  and  in  the  thrpnging  cities,  there  are  vast  numbers  of  chil- 
dren whose  lives  are  passsed  amid  squalid  surroundings,  and  who 
grow  up  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  more  com- 
mon flowers,  birds,  and  animals,  and  of  all  knowledge  of  rural  sights 
and  beauties,  as  Mr.  Horsfall  points  out  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  development  of  the  imagination,  the  healthy  exercise  of  that 
imagination  which  is  inherent  in  the  child,  is,  undoubtedly,  as  the 
writer  in  the  Guardian  points  out,  an  alleviation  of  many  of  the  ills 
of  actual  life,  and  may  be  the  lever  which  will  lift  the  child  into 
better  conditions;  for,  to  apprehend  the  ideal  of  better  things,  is  the 
first  step  towards  an  endeavor  to  gain  them. 
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(b)  "PICTURES  FOR  SCHOOLS." 

An  exhibit  at  the  Exhibition  which  desei-ves  something  more  than  a  passing 
glance  is  No.  68.  It  consists  of  a  set  of  pictui'es  intended  for  use  m  elementary 
schools,  and  shown  by  the  Manchester  Art  Museum,  which  has  actually  lent  pict- 
lu'es  of  this  kind  to  elementary  schools  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  It  is  perhaps 
well  to  add  that  the  exhibit  is  situated  on  a  wall  facing  the  carriages  on  the  right 
ol  the  great  clock,  to  which  spot  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  lovers  of  art  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  education  of  children  will  make  their  way. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  COLLECTION. 

The  idea  of  the  Art  Museum  Committee,  to  which  the  pictures  belong,  is  to  lend 
them  from  time  to  time  to  the  various  national  schools  in  Manchester  and  Salford, 
hoping  that  the  children  of  these  districts  may  thereby  gain  some  knowledge  of 
the  beauty  of  form  and  colour  in  nature  and  art  which  ' '  civilisation  "  has  blotted 
out  of  their  everyday  sui-roiuidings.  That  the  object  is  an  excellent  one  no  one  will 
deny,  and  it  seems  to  be  carried  out  on  sound  working  principles. 

•  CHARACTER   OF  THE   COLLECTION. 

The  works  of  art  are  of  the  most  varied  character,  consisting  of  chromo-litho- 
graphs,  wood  engravings,  line  engraving,  casts  of  statuary,  and  decorated  textile 
fabrics.  The  pictures  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes.  Those  of  birds, 
trees,  flowers,  architecture,  and  historical  poi'traits  are  strictly  educational,  in  the 
pedantic  sense  of  the  word;  they  show  form  of  colour,  but  tell  no  stoiy;  this  is  a 
large  class.  Then  there  are  landscapes, with  direct  educational  tendency,  showing 
places  of  geological  or  geographical  interest.  And  lastly  there  are  pictures  pure 
and  simple,  whose  educational  tendency  is  indirect.  To  our  thinking  these  are  most 
valuable,  if  the  children  can  be  got  to  care  about  them.  There  is  much  virtue  in 
that  "  if,"  and  the  question  can  only  be  answered  by  personal  experience.  We  must 
not  forget  a  very  striking  feature  of  the  collection  —  the  labels,  on  wliich  are  written 
explanations  of  the  pictures.  These  are  in  general  excellent,  though  occasionally 
a  little  too  technical  and  difficult  for  children;  but  doubtless  the  children's  teachers 
will  profit  by  them. 

USES  OF  SUCH   COLLECTIONS. 

The  collection  has  two  uses  —  to  teach  facts  and  to  inculcate  fancies.  The  latter 
object  is  certainly  tlie  one  with  which  I  have  most  sympathy.  The  great  dif- 
ference between  life  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  and  life  among  the  lower 
classes  is  that  the  latter  is  almost  wholly  deficient  in  fancy  and  imagmation.  The 
griefs,  sorrows,  and  toU  of  both  rich  and  poor  have  a  strong  family  resemblance; 
but  whereas  education  and  a  good  income  give  one  class  the  means  of  possessing, 
or  at  least  enjoying,  art  treasures,  ignorance  and  poverty  ai-e  left  to  giind  thi^ugh 
life  without  the  aid  that  art  can  undoubtedly  afford.  The  society  for  providing 
pictures  for  scliools  is  desirous,  then,  of  stepping  in  and  equalizing  matters  as  much 
as  may  be  between  rich  and  poor  by  teaching  the  children  in  the  schools  to  enjoy 
pictures.  I  must,  however,  venture  to  doubt  whether  the  examples  of  Turner, 
Watts,  or  Walter  Crane,  are  of  a  nature  to  lead  children  to  love  pictures.  More 
examples  of  Caldecott  are  what  is  wanted  —  cleai',  simple,  humorous  sketches  of 
cliildren  and  animals, —  or  some  of  Tenniel's  "British  Lions,"  or  reproductions  of 
his  "Alice  in  Wonderland "  sketches,  if  those  were  obtainable.  But  perhaps  for 
most  children  Caldecott  is  best,  because  he  is  funny,  and  fun  is  fancy's  poor  rela- 
tion. Walter  Crane  is  too  involved,  and  I  never  remember  children  enjoying  his 
pictures  by  themselves.  And  that  is  the  test.  Valuable  as  the  engravings  from 
Watts  and  Turner  may  be,  their  fancy  needs  explanation  to  the  children;  and  even 
if  they  comprehend  the  teacher,  their  imagination  has  not  been  aroused  to  half  the 
same  purpose  as  it  would  be  by  some  of  Caldecott's  dog  pictm-es,  which  they  enjoy 
by  themselves,  without  labels  or  instruction.  We  should  recommend  adding  to  the 
third  class  simpler  and,  if  possible,  humorous  pictures  for  the  use  of  infant  classes. 
Caldecott's  dogs  will  be  enjoyed  by  children  of  two  years  of  age  and  under,  and  if 
once  a  picture-hunger  is  induced  at  such  an  early  age  as  that,  the  Committee  of  the 
Manchester  Art  Museum  may  feel  sure  that  their  further  efforts  will  not  be  in  vain. 
That  the  Art  Museum  will  spread  information  having  its  practical  commercial 
value  we  have  not  the  least  doubt,  and  for  this  it  deserves  support.  But  it  aims  at 
higher  things.  Its  endeavour  to  infuse  the  Ught  of  fancy  and  imagination  into  the 
dark  lives  of  the  children  of  the  poor  is  a  work  of  chaj-ity,  for  which  it  deserves 
encouragement  at  the  hands  of  those  wealthy  aSid  cultivated  people  whose  life  is 
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(c)  "ARTISTIC  SCHOOL  SURROUNDINGS  IN  FRANCE." 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  'American  Teacher,  a  Boston  Monthly, 
occurs  the  following  instance  of  the  estimate  in  France  of  the  value 
of  beauty  in  school  surroundings.  It  is  an  article  in  the  March,  1888, 
number,  by  Dr.  L.  R.  Klemm,  of  Ohio,  entitled  "Chips  from  Edu- 
cational Workshops  in  Europe,"  with  a  sub  title  of  "Making  Beauty 
Contagious:" 

*  *  *  Many  are  the  indications  which  tend  to  prove  the  progressive  spirit  that 
has  entered  the  French  school,  but  I  cannot  enumerate  them  here  for  want  of  space. 
One  instance  may  suffice,  one  whicJi  will  be  found  characteristically  French. 

Let  me  tell  what  I  saw  in  a  convent  school  that  had  been  changed  into  a  city 
school.  The  city  authorities,  either  the  council  or  the  school  authorities,  when 
assuming 'control  over  the  school,  ordered  the  walls  of  the  class-rooms  to  be  deco- 
rated with  fresco  paintings.  That  order  was  carried  out  regardless  of  cost.  It  is 
a  charming  sight  to  see  these  walls  beautifully  bedecked  with  exquisite  workman- 
ship, truly  artistic  allegorical  figures  in  glorious,  luminous  colors !  It  was  ite,id, 
when  the  matter  came  up  for  deliberation,  that  many  pupils  never  had  the  chance 
of  seing  beautiful  rooms  at  home,  living  in  squaUd,  filthy  houses..  They  should 
therefore  *be  surrounded  by  beauty  in  rooms  where  they  were  obliged  to  live  six 
hours  every  day. 

I  mention  this  fact  because  it  is  freighted  with  the  suggestion  to  imitate  it.  The 
American  people,  perhaps  the  richest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  can  well 
afford  to  surround  its  children,  the  hope  of  the  future,  with  things  of  beauty, 
which  are  "  joys  forever."  .Esthetic  education,  however,  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in 
America.  The  children  need  to  see  beautiful  things  to  learn  to  appreciate  them. 
Much  is  done  with  us  by  beauty-loving  lady  teachers,  who  succeed  with  hardly  any 
means  at  their  disposal  to  decorate  their  school  rooms  vsdth  pictures,  flowers,  etc., 
but  it  should  be  preached  from  the  housetops  that  the  schools  ought  to  be  perfect 
treasure-boxes  of  art  and  beauty.  Money  spent  in  that  direction  is  never  thrown 
away.  We  must  accustom  our  children  to  beauty  and  make  beauty  infectious, 
just  as  Superintendent  Howland  of  Chicago  says  that  the  good  should  be  made 
contagious. 

A ,  previous  article  in  the  same  issue  illustrates  from  an  actual 
school-room  in  Boston,  how,  by  the  free  use  of  bright  colors,  effected 
by  placing  Japanese  umbrellas,  fans,  panels,  etc.,  on  the  walls,  a 
room  which,  owing  to  its  surroundings,  had  little  of  sunlight,  was 
made  to  seem  cheerful,  bright,  and  attractive.  There  is  a  world  of 
suggestion  in  these  two  examples  as  to  the  important  relations  of 
scho'bl-robm  surroundings  to  education.  If  the  costly  French  way 
is  not  possible,  certainly  the  inexpensive  adornments  used  by  the 
Boston,  school  teacher  are  within  the  reach  of  most,  if  the  requisite 
taste  and  tact  are  possessed  by  the  teacher.  To  make  the  school- 
room attractive,  to  make  the  daily  surroundings  such  as  will  train 
the  taste  and  awaken  a  love  of  beauty,  these  are  certainly  desirable 
and  .attainable  objects. 
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(d)  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  AND  ART  SURROUNDINGS  AS  EXEMPLI 
FIED  IN  A  'FAMOUS  ENGLISH  SCHOOL. 

In  a  most  interesting  illustrated  article  in  the  September,  1888, 
number  of  "The  Century"  Magazine,  Mr.  George  R.  Parkin 
describes  the  now  famous  school  of  Uppingham,  England,  as  "an 
ancient  school  "worked  on  modern  ideas."  It  is  a  recital  of  the  life 
work  and  wonderful  success  of  a  great  teacher  who,  in  1853,  took 
charge  of  this  boys'  school,  founded  two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
before,  and  having,  at  that  time,  twenty-five  boarding  and  five  or 
six  day  scholars.  When  the  article  was  written,  early  in  1887,  Mr. 
Edmund  Thring,  headmaster,  to  whose  inspiring  energy  and  practical 
wisdom  the  steady  growth  and  surprising  development  of  the  school 
was  due,  was  still  at  his  post,  though  in  October,  1887,  before  the 
article  appeared  in  print,  he  died. 

Of  the  school  as  it  was  when  he  was  first  appointed  headmaster, 
Mr.  -Parkin  says :  "The  field  was  small,  but  a  man  had  come  who  had 
decisive  views  about  education  and  with  faith,  courage,  and  will  to 
match  the  strength  of  his  convictions.  Around  such  a  man  the 
horizon  widens."  Soon  there  were  three  hundred  scholars,  a  limit 
which  he  would  never  enlarge  however  great  the  pressure/  The 
limit  of  a  class  was  twenty.  The  boys  were  domiciled  in  diflEerent 
houses,  thirty  in  a  family,  and  each  boy  was  sole  master  of  a  small 
study  room  apart  from  the  sleeping  or  living  rooms.  This  school, 
in  which  the  pupils  remain  until  ready  to  enter  the  Universities, 
entering  the  school  at  ten  j^ears  of  age  and  remaining  till  nineteen, 
is  of  the  same  class  of  English  public  schools  as  are  Eaton,  Harrow, 
and  Rugby;  to  which  the  great  American  fitting  schools,  such  as 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover ;  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton ; 
Phillips,  Exeter;  etc.,  are  analogous. 

It  differs  from  the  free  public  schools  of  America  in  being  the 
home,  as  well  as  the  school  of  the  pupil,  and  much  that  adds  interest 
and  value  to  the  account  of  the  methods  of  the  school,  is  of  neces- 
sity inapplicable  to  the  conditions  of  our  public  school  education. 
Still,  as  Mr.  Thring  adopted  in  his  classes  the  graded  system  of  our 
best  public  schools,  so  there  are  some  lessons  of  value  for  our  public 
schools  to  be  found,  in  his  methods.  As  an  educational  writer  of 
authority  Mr;  Thring  is  well  known  to  American  educators  as  the 
author  of  the  two  works,  "  Education  and  School"  and  "  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching." 

Whatever  in  the  way  of  buildings,  or  apparatus,  he  thought  con- 
ducive t6  the  best  interests  of  the  boys,  was  secured;  without  regard 
to  trouble  or  expense.  Speaking  of  the  various  groups  of  buildings 
which  have  grown  up  in  connection  with  the  school,  Mr.  Parkin  says: 
"The  fact  that  during  Mr.  Thring's  mastership  about  half  a  million, 
of  dollars  has  been  invested  at  Uppingham  in  perfecting  the  school 
machinery  proves  that  he  haSj  in  this  respect,  tried  to  reach  his  own 
ideal." 

But  interesting  as  is  tiD^;faH9336ttp[t(lM;rasBB!5®irkable  teacher  and  a 
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phenomenal  achool,  it  -would,  have  no  place  here  were  it  not  that 
haying  the  will  and  the  means  to  adopt  freely  whatever  methods  he 
thought  desirable,  Mr.  Thring,  although  in  charge  of  the  kind  of 
school  usjially  devoted  to  a  strictly  classical  course  of  education,  did 
not  hesitate  to  enlarge  that  course  in  many  directions. 

Among  these  innovations  were  those  which  this  Report  is  especially 
designed  to  promote  throughout  the  free  public  schools  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  find  such  support  and  such 
precedent  as  is  here  recorded.  As  an  essential  part  of  the  general 
education  of  boys  intending  to  enter  the  University,  there  were  pro- 
vided all  the  means  for  such  an  industrial  practical  education  as  is 
given  in  our  American  Manual  Training  Schools.  The  development 
of  the  aesthetic  faculties'  are  also  carefully  provided  for,  as  well  by 
special  instruction,  as  by  the  artistic  adornment  of  the  Great  School 
Room, — the  general  meeting,  place  of  the  whole  school, — and  the 
architectural  beauty  of  the  Chapel. 

In  each  of  the  Assembly  Halls  attached  to  our  large  public  school 
buildings  there  is  the  same  opportunity,  and  equal  room,  for  like 
artistic  surroundings;  an  opportunity  that  has  been  availed  of ,  as 
we  have  already  recorded  in  the  opening  pages  of  this  volume,  in  a 
girls  High  School  in  Boston;  and  as  is  to  be  seen  also,  in  some  degree, 
in  many  school  and  class  rooms  throughout  the  country. 

The  reasons  given  below  for  this  enlarging  of  the  curriculum  of 
school  studies  and  occupations  being  based  on  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  human  nature,  are  as  applicable  to  every  public  school  in  - 
the  United  States,  as  to  this  particular  English  school. 

"  In  training  the  young,  plenty  of  employment  is  the  secret  of  a 
healthy  moral  life.  *-*  *  Where  a  school-receives  some  hundreds 
of  boy;s,  each  one  of  whom,  stupid  or  clever,  it  is  intended  to  train, 
provision  must  be  made  for  diversity  of  taste  and  ability.  This  is 
necessary,  because,  as  every  teacher  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  it  is 
essential  to  the  happy  life  and  healthy  moral  development  of  a  boy 
that  he  should  always  have  some  field  in  both  work  and  play  where 
he  can  maintain  his  self-respect  among  his  fellows.  A  lad  who  has 
not  the  capacity  to  excel  in  the  main  studies  of  a  school,  or  strength 
to  distinguish  himself  in  its  hardier  sports,  maj^  often  achieve  ex- 
cellence in  minor  subjects  of  study,  or  acquire  skill  in  other  recrea- 
tive employments.  A  school  is  not  a  perfect  training  place  which 
has  to  crush  the  weak  in  the  process  of  developing  the  strong,  either 
at  work  or  at  play. 

'fit  is  for  these  reasons,  and  in  his  effort  to  do  justice  to  each  boy, 
that  Mr.  Thring,  although  the  staunchest  of  believers  in  the  pre- 
eminent value  of  classics  as  an  instrument  for  high  intellectual  train- 
ing, was  yet  among  the  first  to  break  through  the  tradition  of  Eton 
and  the  great  schools -generally,  by  making  large'  provision  for  other 
subjects.  French  and  German,  science  and  mechanics,  drawing, 
painting,  and  music,  are  thus  provided  for.  On  music,  especially, 
much  attention  is  bestowed  for  the  sake  of  its  humaniziiig  tendency 
and  its  power  of  adding  to  the  happiness  of  school  life.  *  *  * 
One-third  of  all  the  boys  in  the  school  learn  instrumental  music. 

*  *  *  I  believe  that  Uppingham  makes  fuller  provision  than 
any  other  existing  school  to  meet  the  necessity  for  diverse  employ- 
tnent  or  healthy  amusement  outside  of  study  hours.  *  *  *  The 
gymnasium,  opened  in  1859  under  the  care  of  a  competent  gymnastic 
master,  was  the  first  possessed  by  any  public  school  in  England. 

"For  many  years  the  school  has  bad  in  operation  a  carpentry, 
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where  any  boy,  by  the  payment  of  a  smalLf  ee,  can  secure  regular  and 
competent  instruction  in  the  working  of  wood  and  in  the  use  of  car- 
penter's tools.  In  1882  this  field  of  useful  manual  occupation  was 
enlarged  by  the_  construction  of  a  forge  and  metal  workshop,  where 
skilled  instruction  is  similarly  giVen,  and  a  boy  can  go  far  towards 
making  himself  a  competent  mechanical  engineer. 

' '  In  the  same  category  may  be  included  the  school  gardens.  These 
gardens,  opened  in  1871,  cover  some  acres,  and  are  laid  out  and 
planted  with  much  taste.  Here  a  boy  may  have  alloted  to  him  a 
small  plot  of  ground  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  flowers. 

"  In  connection  with  the  gardens  is  an  aviary,  where  the  lad  with  a 
taste  for  natural  history  has  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  life  and 
habits  of  a  considerable  collection  of  birds.     *    *    * 

_ ' '  There  remain  to  be  mentioned  two  important,  and  in  Mr.  Thring's 
view,  essential,  parts  of  the  school  appliances.  The  first  of  <these 
is  the  great  school-room,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £7,000,  and  opened  in 
1863,"  *  *  *  (the  common  assembly  room  where  the  whole 
school  is  to  meet).  "At'  Uppingham  it  is  made  to  serve  a  further 
purpose.  In  accordance  with  Mr.  Thring's  idea  that  the  surround- 
ings of  school  life  should  be  as  beautiful  as  possible,  and  such  as  to 
give  honor  to  learning,  this  room  has  been  decorated  with  a  series  of 
elaborate  paintings  done  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Eossiter,  chiefly 
illustrative  of  the  great  names  in  ancient  and  modern  literature. 
Presiding  at  the  celebration  of  Founder's  Day  in  1883,  Earl  Carnar- 
von said  of- this  room:  'Since  the  days  of  the  Painted  Porch  in 
Athens,  I  doubt  whether  training  has  ever  been  installed  more  lov- 
ingly, or  more  truly,  or  in  a  worthier  home.'  Besides  the  school- 
room is  the  chapel,  built  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Street,  at  an 
expense  of  £8,000." 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  this  school,  where  judging  from  other 
schools  of  its  class  it  would  hardly  have  been  anticipated,  practical 
training  in  industrial  education  has  been  introduced;  and,  also,  that 
the  value  of  noble  artistic  surroundings  has  been  fully  appreciated 
and  splendidly  illustrated. 
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III. 

MR.  LELAND'S  EXPERIMENT-HAND  WORK  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  of  Philadelphia, — who  long  ago  es- 
tablished an  enviable  reputation  as  a  writer  and  acquired  a  recog- 
nized position  as  an  American  author, —  after  many  years'  sojourn  in 
foreign  lands,  where,  as  it  appears,  he  utilized  his  opportunities  for 
observation  to  good  purpose,  returned  a  few  years  since  to  reside  in 
his  native  city.  His  attention  having  been  called  to  the  needs  of  some 
industrial  training  for  children  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  many  of  the  "minor  arts,"  as  he 
calls  them,  commonly  practiced  during  the  middle  ages  in  producing 
the  profuse  ornaments  in  vogue  at  that  period,  which  have  in  our 
day  been  either  superseded  by  machine-made  products  or  numbered 
among  the  "lost  arts,"  might  be  successfully  rediscovered,  and, 
through  the  medium  of  children,  popularized.  After  giving  the 
subject  much  attention  in  England  and  elsewhere,  he  published  the 
results  of  his  studies  and  experiments  in  a  little  book  called  "The 
Minor  Arts,"  in  which  the  practicability  of  establishing  industrial 
art  schools  for  the  training  of  young  children  in  these  artistic  in- 
dustries was  urged.  He  put  his  theories  into  practice  in  Philadel- 
phia by  gathering  a  class  of  children  under  his  personal  supervision. 
This  experiment  was  thought  by  some  as  only  one  of  the  vagaries  of 
an  enthusiastic  wealthy  amateur,  but  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to  get 
Ids  school  adopted  as  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  city,  and 
has  given  an  interesting  account  of  his  methods  and  reSults  in  an 
article  published  in  the  Century  Magazine,  October,  1882.  This  ar- 
ticle, "Hand  Work  in  Public  Schools,"  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
examples  of  the  pupils'  work.  Both  this  article  and  the  little  book 
before  referred  to  are  worthy  the  careful  attention  of  all  interested 
in  this  matter  of  industrial  art  training.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  "  Century"  article  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  draw,  and  sets  forth  the  results  of  this  novel  ex- 
periment: 

(a)  "HAND  WORK  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS."* 

*  *  *  The  visitor  to  Philadelpliia,  who  will  on  Tuesday  or  Thursday  afternoons 
enter  the  Hollingsworth  School  Building,  next  door  to  the  Academy  of  Music,  may 
see  an  interesting  sight  which  is  at  present  without  its  exact  counterpart  anywhere 
in  this  country  or  even  in  Europe,  namely,  sixty  or  seventy  pubhc  school  children, 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  girls  and  boys,  engaged  in  different  kinds  of  deco- 
rative work.  At  one  long  table  the  little  ones  are  busy  modelling,  painting,  and 
glazing  faience,  or  ornamental  clay-ware,  which  when  finished  will  go  to  the  pot- 
tery to  be  fired,  and  return  as  elegant  vases,  grotesque  monsters  for  match-safes, 
flower-baskets,  or  such  other  caprice  as  the  fancies  of  the  juvenile  artists  may  dic- 
tate.    And  what  they  execute  is  no  bungling  work;  it  brings  a  good  price  in  the 

*  Century  Magazine,  October,  1883, 
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market.  One  little  damsel,  small  for  her  twelve  years,  has  a  giant  P^anketistein  of 
a  frog  before  her,  which  she  is  deftly  shapmg,  and  which  with  its  gaping  jaws 
seems  almost  able  to  swallow  her.  There  are  others,  nearly  all  without  even  a 
drawing  to  guide  them,  covering  cups  with  flowers,  and  nlakiiig  curious  ware  with 
all  the  confidence  of  the  most  experienced  workmen.  After  all,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  many  a  visitor  has  seen  done  by  little  children  in  the  art-potteries  of  Spain; 
but,  strange  enough,  one  never  thinks  of  American  youth  as  able  to  do  what  seems 
natural  in  foreigners. 

ART  NEEDLE-WORK. 

At  the  next  table  are  girls  engaged  in  art-needle-work.  This  certainly  is  natural 
enough  employment  for  such  little  maids,  yet  if  the  stranger  will  look  into  it,  he 
will  find  even  here  a  novelty.  All  the  pupils  are  obUged  to  di-aw  their  own  pat- 
terns. Another  strange  idea  is  also  promulgated  here:  to  those  who  say  that  plain 
sewing  should  be  the  first  needle-work  for  children.  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins  and  Miss 
Moss,  the  teachers,  will  reply  that  crewel-work  and  outline  embroidery  axe  much 
easier,  and  that  bytamUiarizing  little  girls  with  the  needle  in  what  they  most  readily 
learn,  they  do  better  in  the  end  with  more  practical  work.  There  is  also  another 
reason  for  not  putting  plain  sewing  strongly  forward;  of  late  years  in  every  ragged 
school  and  drunkards'  children  mission,  such  work  has  been  given  so  much  promi- 
nence that  the  pai-ents  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  have  a  not  unnatural  aversion  to 
having  it  said  that  their  .children  are  taught  it  gratis.  "  Let  us  respect  prejudices," 
as  Mirabeau  said,  and  also  the  methods  by  which  these  little  damsels  are  led  fi-om 
esthetic  art  up  to  housekeeping.  We  shall  find  this  principle  cropping  out  again 
in  the  school  in  aU  its  branches. 

WOOD  CARVING  AND  REPOUSSfi  WORK  IN  BRASS. 

Near  them  boys  are  carving  walnut-wood  panels,  which  will  be  made  into  cabi- 
nets. They  are  not  of  the  most  elaborate  Italian  or  French  finish,  but  they  are 
quite  as  good  as  the  old  gothic  originals  which  they  imitate.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  average  boy,  whe^i  accustomed  to  the  same  kind  of  designs,  turns  out  very 
much  the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  grown-up  artisan  of  the  middle  ages.  He  is 
readily  famiharized  with  the  best  style  of  design,  but  it  is  hard  to  teacli  him  ma- 
chine-finish. This  is  even  more  perceptible  in  the  repousse  work,  brass  plaques  for 
the  wall,  made  by  these  boys.  They  can  reproduce  admirable  imitations  of  old 
German  brass  salvers,  quaint  and  curious  or  beatitiful,  but  without  long  practice 
they  do  not  approach  anything  like  the  stamped  brass  plates  which  are  now  so  com- 
mon. It  may  be  vvorth  observing,  however,  that  the  revival  of  sheet  brass  repoiissi 
work,  in  these  pjaques,  and  in  this  countiy,  dates  from  this  school.  As  the  art  is 
spreading  extensively  and  rapidly,  I  trust  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  that 
Mr.  Karl  Krall,  of  the  firm  of  Barkentip  and  Krall,  the  famous  artists  in  hand- 
made metal  work  of  Eegent  street,  London,  has  given  me  credit  for  i-eviving,  in  a 
book  called  "The  Minor  Arts,"  this  interesting  industry  for  amateurs.  Embossed 
sheet  brass  is  used  for  finger  plates  to  doors,  for  panels  in  cabinets  or  chests,  for 
strips  or  borders  by  fire-places^  for  bellows,  and,  in  fact,  wherever  ornamental  sur- 
faces are  required.  These  boys  have  frequently  filled  orders  for  such  work,  and 
there  is  more  Ihan  one  in  the  class  who  lias  earned  five  dollars  by  three  hours' 
labor. 

MR.   LELAND'S  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 

.  At  the  next  tables  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  are  engaged  in  drawing.  The  sys- 
tem pursued  here  is  somewhat  peculiai'.  The  newcomer  is  first  carefully  taught 
how  to  draw  a  free-hand  line  with  a  hard  pencil.  Are  tliere  many  of  my  readers 
who  were  taught  anything  of  the  kind  under  the  old  metliod  f  I  certainly  was  not, 
even  by  the  best  drawing  masters.  The  pupil  is  told  to  make  a  line  fine  as  a  hair 
or  a  cobweb,  fuU-fiowing,  without  rubbing  or  "stumping,"  "painting"  or  "scratch- 
ing." In  the  first  stage,  tracing  on  ground  glass  slates,  or  on  thin  paper,  is  encour- 
aged, until  the  pupil  can  hold  the  pencil  with  ease.  As  soon  as  he  can  copy  a  sim- 
ple leaf  accurately  and  lightly,  he  is  told  to  make  a  circle  and  repeat  the  leaf  twenty 
times  in  different  positions  and  in  difl'erent  sizes,  so  as  to  make  a  wreath.  Com- 
passes and  rulers  are  allowed,  or  rather  their  use  is  encouraged  to  verify  the  work. 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  when  pupils  are  obliged  to  use  these  forbidden  aids, 
they  soon  get  tired  of  them.  Those  who  draw  in  light  free-hand,  or  what  may  be 
called  the  Callirhoe,  or  "fair-flowing"  style,  learn  to  draw  accurately  in  half  the 
time  -which  was  required  by  the  old  method.    It  is  said  that  in  mountain  passes 
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;he  fastest  mules  are  the  surest  footed,  and  those  who  draw  most  rapidly  are  the 
nost  exact.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  in  elementary  decorative  drawing 
ike  this,  no  shading  whatever  is  allowed.  There  is  no  copying  of  worn-out  litho- 
praphs  of  cows  and  castles,  landscapes  and  bouquets.  The  development  of  simple 
)utline  from  spirals  and  waves  into  lines  of  construction,  and  so  on  to  Gothic,  Moor- 
sh,  or  Renaissance  arabesques,  form  the  first  step,  and  from  the  beginning,  the 
pupil  having  the  finial  given,  or  selecting  one,  develops  all  the  design  without  aid. 
[  have  known  one  very  exceptional  case  in  which  a  girl  at  her  third  lesson  designed 
m  free-hand «,  very  elegant  pattern.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  pupils  to  manifest  a 
perfect  ability  to  design,  even  before  they  can  draw  the  lines  respectably.  It  is  also 
1  curious  fact  that,  taking  one  with  another,  there  is  a  greater  fondness  for,  and 
most  ability  manifested  in,  the  Moorish  or  Oriental  styles  of  design.  My  own  taste 
inclines  to  Anglo-Saxon  and  Neo-Celtic  in  decoration,  and  I  find  that  the  elder  pupils 
follow  me  in  this,  but  that  theu-  instincts  are  Eastern. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  in  drawing  and  design  the  two  sexes  are, 
IS  regards  skill,  absolutely  equal.    *    *    * 

As  design  is  the  foundation  of  all  such  work,  every  department  of  it  being  noth- 
ing but  simple  drawing  worked  out  with  tools,  the  fact  that  girls  design  quite  as 
well  as  boys  is  very  significant. 

AMEEICAN  IMPATIENCE. 

Beyond  this  I  have  a  stUl  more  interesting  general  conclusion.  I  have  for  many 
j'ears  closely  observed  children  as  regards  their  capacity  for  such  pursuits,  and  I 
iiave  an-ived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  American,  while  quite  as  clever  as  the  Euro- 
pean, and  almost  equal  to  the  Oriental,  is  sadly  handicapped  by,  an  impatience  which 
in  many  cases  entirely  precludes  real  excellence.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
svomen.  I  have  spoken  of  Oriental  children  as  excelling  in  decorative  art.  I  have 
aever  seen  anywhere  children  who  were  capable  of  such  w;ork  as  I  have  looked  at 
bj  the  hour  being  made  by  little  girls  and  boys  of  six  and  seven  years  in  Cairo. 

WHY  ABT  WORK  SUCCEEDS  BEST    IN  THE  TRAINING  OP  CHIIJ3REN. 

It  was  in  Cairo,  and  at  Miss  Whately's  school,  that  there  came  upon  me,  as  by 
inspiration,  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  I  had  been  seeking  for  years.  This 
ivas  the  possibfiity  of  training  children  of  both  sexes,  while  yet  in  school,  to  learn 
SLOW  to  make  a  Uving,  or  at  least  to  teach  them  to  use  their  hands.  That  this  was 
ilhed  to  developing  quickness  of  perception,  or  cleverness  in  general,  I  also  believed, 
tor  great  writers  long  ago  held  that  this  might  be  true.  The  first  and  most  natural 
tihought  to  a  practical  man  would  be  to  teach  "trades" — shoe-making,  carpentry, 
printing,  aod  filing  metal.  But  I  found  on  inquiry  that  the  practical  men  had 
;ried  all  these  in  schools,  and  in  vain.  Such  work  required  too  much  muscle,  and 
jrain,  and  time,  and  though  they  might  succeed  with  sturdy  boys,  what  were  the 
weak  ones  to  do  ?-*and,  above  all,  what  could  be  done  for  the  ^Is  f    *    *    * 

In  this  school  I  saw  children,  almost  babes,  working  vis-d-vis,  with  a  frame  be- 
;ween  them,  the  most  beautiful  double  embroidery  "  out  of  theu-  heads,"  without 
Datterns.  Subsequently  I  saw  this  in  the  bazaars,  where  I  also  found  small  boys 
ivith  tools  as  rude  as  those  of  English  tinkers,  making  exquisite  jewelry.  I  had 
Dcfore  in  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  and  in  Italy,  found  children  quite  as 
roung  carving  wood  with  exquisite  skill.  I  learned  that  it  was  the  same  as  regarded 
oapier  m&eh&  in  Persia,  pottery  in  Spain,  and  soap-stone  and  varnish  work  in  India, 
children  could  also  set  mosaics  and  inlay  wood.  In  fact,  I  found  that  aU  the  deco- 
rative arts,  such  as  make  a  house  beautiful,  were  all  within  the  power  of  women  and 
ihildren  and  the  weak — of  those  who  in  this  life  are  generally  mere  idle  dependents. 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  test  all  this.  Of  all  these  arts  I  knew  nothing  practically 
)ut  a  little  wood-carving  and  a  very  httle  drawing.  I  went  to  work  to  verify  my 
;heory.  I  hammei'ed  brass  and  worked  in  waxed  leather.  Mr.  William  Morris 
ipoke  to  me  of  the  latter  as  a  lost  art.  So  it  was;  but  by  research  and  inquiry  I 
'ound  how  to  revive  it.  I  experimented  with  young  pupils.  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
lion  that  as  the  flower  precedes  the  fruit,  so,  in  education,  decorative  work  must 
)recede  the  practical,  simply  because  it  is  easier.  We  can  set  children  of  six  years, 
)rofltably,  at  modeling  in  clay  and  setting  mosaic  cubes,  the  latter  being  indeed 
ikin  to  some  of  their  favorite  games.  Very  soon  they  will  carve  wood  or  embroider, 
yi  the  time  they  are  becoming  ffraduaUvfajniharv^      working  drawings  or  pat- 
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terns  and  tools.  The  different  arts  are  so  easy,  that  within  a  few  months  many 
pupils  can  master  several  of  them.  As  the  boys  grow  older  they  can  be  advanced, 
step  by  step,  to  technology  or  the  most  practical  mechanical  pursuits.  Even  if  a 
boy  has  only  carved  panels  or  modeled  in  clay,  he  does  not  find  himseljf  like  a  cat  in 
a  strange  garret  when  taken  into  any  kind  of  a  work-shop  or  factory  to  learn  a 
trade.  It  has  been  said  by  experienced  and  practical  men  that,  in  nine  trades  out 
of  ten,  a  boy  who  can  draw  well  has  a  vast  advantage  over  one  who  can  not.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  Philadelphia  school  that  every  child  can  not  only 
learn  to  draw,  but  to  use  tools;  nay,  to  earn  money  while  at  school.    *    *    *    * 

The  gratitude  of  the  pupils  and  their  general  good  behavior  is  remarkable.  There 
are  among  them  representatives '  from  every  public  school  in  Philadelphia,  and 
their  quiet  demeanor  is  remarked  by  all  visitors.  They  are  all  ladies  and  gentle- 
men.   *    *    * 

INDUSTBIAL  TRAINING  IN  SCHOOLS  SUEE  TO  COMB. 

I  pointed  out  long  ago  in  a  published  lecture  which  I  am  happy  to  leam  has  given 
a  suggestion  and  an  impetus  to  others,  that  the  present  decay  of  the  ajjprentice  sys- 
tem is  rapidly  rendering  industrial  education  in  schools  an  absolute  necessity.  The 
education  of  the  future  will  embrace  hand-work  at  every  stage,  from  the  kinder- 
garten upward.  It  will  be  artistic  at  first,  because  art  is  easy,  but  gradually  it  wiU 
ripen  into  the  practical  or  technological.  It  is  proposed  in  this  Philadelphia  school 
gradually  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  instruction  with  the  annual  appropriations,  until 
all  that  is  most  practical  which  can  be  taught  shall  be  included  in  the  course. 

It'was  due  to  Mr.  Edward  J.  Steel,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
Mr.  William  Gulager,  with  his  colleagues  of  the  industrial  art  committee  of  that 
board,  that  this  experiment  was  established,  and  that  the  funds  were  appropriated 
to  carry  it  on.  So  little  was  then  known  of  the  subject  that  the  fact  that  these 
gentlemen  at  once  grasped  it  in  all  its  possible  results,  is  very  much  to  their  credit, 
and  testifies  to  their  fitness  for  the  influential  positions  which  they  occupy.  In 
England  the  great  art  schools  had  been  tried  and  found  insufficient,  and  then  came 
the  industrial  schools  in  Russia,  England,  France,  and  Boston.  This  was  better  — 
but  something  still  remained  to  be  done.  This  something  was  to  make  hand-work 
a  part  of  education  in  aU  public  schools.  And  this  is  what  the  Philadelphia  experi- 
ment has  demonstrated  to  be  perfectly  practicable.    *    *    * 

In  his  late  annual  report  before  the  School  Board  of  Philadelphia,  President  Steel 
says  that  "  Mr.  Leland  has  been  assisted  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  making 
industrial  education  part  of  the  training  of  the  pubHc  schools.  It  is  now  generally 
conceded  among  enlightened  people  that  manual  training  must  form  apart  of  every 
system  of  education  which  aims  at  developing  the  faculties.  This  manual  training 
must,  of-  course,  be  of  a  preparatory  character  —  the  training  of  the  eye  and  hand 
in  design,  and  the  principles  of  construction.  The  progress  of  the  work  has  been 
steady  and  proraising."  Mr.  Steel  here  announces  a  truth,  which  he  ^as  one  of 
the  first  to  grasp,  that  such  work  is  inevitably  destined  to  form  a  part  of  all  public 
school  education.  Some  years  ago,  m  England,  when  I  was  engaged  in  studying 
and  experimenting  on  this  subject,  I  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Antony  J.  MimdeUa,  M. 
P. ,  who  at  once  suggested  that  the  subject  should  be  brought  before  Parliament, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  himself  might  be  the  means  of  doing  so.  It  is  no  ex- 
travagant prediction  that  the  time  will  come  when  every  legislative  body  in  the 
world  will  take  cognizance  of  manual  labor,  based  on  drawing,  design,  and  decora- 
tive art,  as  an  essential  part  of  education  in  every  school. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  illustrated  article  in  the  Cent- 
ury, Mr.  Leland,  at  the  suggestion  of  General  John  Eaton,  then  U. 
S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  prepared  a  practical  treatise  upon  the 
topic  of  "Industrial  Art  in  Schools,"  with  a  view  to  the  promotion 
of  the  introduction  of  such  artistic  industries  as  are  suitable  to  chil- 
dren. This  paper  appeared  as  one  of  the  regular  Circulars  of  In- 
formation of  the  Bureau  of  Education.*  By  those  interested  in  the 
educational  and  economical  problems  of  the  present  day,  this  little 
pamphlet  will  be  valued  as  an  original  and  very  practical  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  now  going  on  as  to  what,  if  any,  modifications 
are  needed  in  the  training  given  in  the  public  schools. 

*  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. — "No.  4.  1888.  Indus- 
trial Art  in  Schools,  by  Charles  G.  Leland,  of  Philadelphia.  Washington,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1883.    Pp.  38." 
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(5)  LETTER  FROM  MR.  LELAND. 

A  note  of  inquiry  addressed  to  Mr.  Leland  on  the  eve,  as  was  then 
supposed,  of  the  publication  of  this  Report,  as  to  whether  he  desired 
to  add  any  further  word  to  the  ' '  Century  "  article,  or  to  "  Circular  No. 
4,  1882,"  elicited  the  following  letter,  which,  with  exception  of  a  few 
personal  references,  is  given  in  full: 

iNTERVAiE  House, 
White  Mountains,  N.  H.,  Sept.  19th,  1883. 

Dear  Col.  Clarke:  It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  reply  to  your  kind  letter 
of  Sept.  11th  *  *  *  .  I  have  iudeed  something  very  important  to  add  to  the 
Circi5ar  No.  4,  and  I  have  been  wondering  how  to  get  it  properly  before  the  public. 
*    *    » 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Vienna  Montagsblatt  Review,  the  very  eminent  Carl 
Werner,  in  twQ  long  articles,  reviews  the  circular.  He  puts  my  method  in  advance 
of  all  others,  and  says  that  .Germany  is  behind  hand  in  never  having  really  recog- 
nized the  principle  that  all  the  minor  arts  are  only  applied  design. 

Teachers  advertise  to  teach  separate  branches  such  as  drawing,  wood  carving, 
etc.  I  profess  to  teach  design  and  with  it  50  arts  if  you  wUl; —  stencilling,  model- 
ling, etc. ,  all  being  possible  and  all  easy,  if  the  pupil  can  design.  Many  of  my  pupUs 
have  thus  leai-ned  in  one  session  to  design,  carve  panels,  repororser  metal  and  work 
in  leather,  well.* 

But  Professor  Werner  objects  that  my  system  only  embraces  art  and  is  not  appli- 
cable to  agricultural  industry.  He  might  have  added  housekeeping  or  domestic 
economy  etc.  Yet  all  this  formed  a  part  of  my  original  system,  only  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  would  overburden  the  Circular,  had  I  written  it  all  out.  This  is  what  I 
projected. 

1st.  That  by  means  of  a  very  elementary  hand-book,  boys  in  all  country  schools 
should  have  their  attention  caUed  to  farming  as  a  very  simple  science.  They  should 
be  told  what  a  farm  is,  what  are  its  subdivisions;  what  a  farmer  should  know  and 
what  his  duties  consist  of.  This  is,  so  to  speak,  the  Design  which  he  will  apply  to 
the  many  arts  of  agriculture.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  theory  or  rules 
interfere  with  practice.  Very  young  children  can  be  made  to  think  even  of  farm- 
ing as  a  whole,  moi-e  clearly,  by  having  their  attention  called  to  it  in  this  way.  I 
would  have  the  Bureau  prepare  and  issue  such  hand-books  in  connection  with  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture. 

2dly.  A  girl  who  is  to  be  a  housekeeper  should  have  her  attention  called  to  do- 
mestic economy  as  a  science.  She  should  be  made  to  realize  that  it  means  to  under- 
stand several  branches,  all  regulated  by  book-keeping  and  carried  out  by  careful 
attention  and  consideration.  Her  mind  should  be  called  to  cookery,  w^ashing,  pur- 
chasing supplies,  cleamtg,  etc: ,  as  parts  of  a  whole.  This  would  be  sijnple  and 
easy  enough,  and  it  would  be  again  the  Design  to  be  applied  to  these  minor  arts. 

Decorative  design  is  a  theory  —  it  calls  the  attention  of  the  boy  or  girl  to  the  smaller 
arts  as  a  point  of  departure.  One  can,  in  a  hke  manner  teach  a  very  simple  and 
easy  theory  of  agriculture  or  housekeeping.  Book-keeping  is  "business  in  the 
form  of  a  general  elementary  design. 

*The  following  item,  just  now  making  the  round  of  the  press  may  serve,  in  a 
measure,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  Mr.  Leland's  statement  that  his  fundamental  art 
of  Design  comj)rises  the  training  readily  applicable  to  "fifty  arts."—  The  writer  of 
the  paragraph  it  will  be  noticed  uses  the  words  "  trades  "  as  an  exact  synonyln  for 
"  arts"  as  used  by  Mr.  Leland.— I.  E.  C. 

A  JACK  OF  ALIi  TRADES. 

Charles  R.  King,  of  No.  66  Charter  Oak  street,  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  multi- 
.  farious  tradesman  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  having  mastered  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  distinct  trades,  and  being,  what  is  still  more  strange,  a  first-class  workman  in 
every  one  of  them.  He  is  not  yet  70  years  old,  and  is  vigorous  and  hale  and  able 
to  do  a  man's  work  any  day.  Here  are  the  vocations  he  has  learned:  Blacksmith, 
house  carpenter,  cabinet  maker,  ship  joiner,  ship  carpenter,  glass-cutting  and 
grinding,  shoe  making,  harness  making,  wheelwright,  iron  machinist,  wood 
machinist,  mathematical  instrument  making,  wood  carving,  pattern  making,  clock 
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But  the  general  principles  of  any  business,  of  shop  keeping,  etc.,  admit  of  being 
s  practica,lly  described,  and  therefore  of  being  taught. 

This  is  what  I  would  state  as  introductory  to  my  theory  of  Industrial  Art  in 
schools.  As  regards  the  time  question,  all  these  things  are  now  taught  with  great 
waste  of  time.  A  boy  or  girl  will  learn  anything  ii^  less  time,  if  he  or  she  has  begun 
by  thinking  it  over  as  a  whole.  It  is  like  studying  the  map  of  a  country  before  a 
battle,  of  before  travelling.  '  If  any  object,  that  this  is  too  "  theoretical,"  I  can  only 
reply  that  the  same  was  said  by  many  of  my  system  of  teaching  the  Industrial 
Arts  —  which  has  now  been  thoroughly  tested.  I  have  practically  proved  that  I 
can  teach  any  child  of  from  18  to  14  to  learn  while  attending  school  either  to  make 
$8  a  week  on  leaving  school  or  to  be  so  prepared  for  some  calling  as  to  form  its 
equivalent.    *    *    * 

I  should  add  that  there  should  be  a  hand-book,  or  manual  of  housekeeping,  for 
aU  girls  to  study.  Of  course  it'  should  be  very  simple,  but  such  as  to  make  them 
think  of  housekeeping  as  an  art. 

The  Circular  No.  4,  1883,  has  been  extensively  read  in  England,  and  had  atten- 
tion called  to  it  in  the  reviews  and  by  men  in  Parliament,  etc.  By  the  way,  I  ob- 
serve that  there  is  great  impression  among  the  educational  reformers  in  England 
as  to  education  in  cookery  —  art — ^ farming,  etc.,  which  makes  me  regret  the  more 
that  I  did  not  "distinctly  state  in  the  Circular  that  there  is  one  clear  principle  in  all 
practical,  or  manual.  Education  —  i.  e.  that  Design,  or  a  system,  underlies  it  aU, 
and  that  this  should  be  carried  out  by  teaching  children  in  simple  form  the  theory 
of  a  calling,  or  occupation,  or  art. 

By  design,  I  make  children  think  of  and  comprehend,  many  arts.  By  a  little 
easy  teaching  you  can  make  them  think  of  agriculture  or  housekeeping  or  business 
as  a  whole,  and  thereby  simplify  the  practice.  * 

Hoping  that  all  our  efforts  in  the  cause  may  prosper  and  with  very  sincere  grati- 
tude to  you  for  your  kindness;  I  remain     " 
Yours  very  truly 

Charles  G.  Leland. 

P.  S. — There  are  a  few  facts  not  in  the  Circular  worth  stating. 

1st.  That  I  find  that  any  child  of  from  12  to  15  years  can,  in  50  lessons  of  2  hours 
each,  so  learn  outhne  decorative  design  as  to  be  a  desirable  assistant  designer,  or 
salaried  pupil,  in  a  carpet  faiCtory.  , 

2dly.  That,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  pupils  can  in  from  60  to  80  lessons  learn  so 
much  of  design  and  modelUng  in  clay,  as  to  be  able  to  secure  paid  situations  in 
metal  founderies  and  many  other  atUiers  where  the  art  is  practised. 

3dly.  That  I  have  a  class  of  25  pupils,  girls  and  boys,  every  one  of  whom  could 
to-day  earn  |8  per  week  by  steady  work. 

4thy.  That  boys  and  girls  who  can  design  even  a  little,  are  very  well  qualified  to 
become  salesmen  or  buyers  in  dry  goods  establishments,  that  they  are  preferred  by 
deal^s  in  artistic  materials,  and  in  many  kinds  of  business,  which  would  not  seem, 
at  first,  to  need  any  knowledge  of  art.  All  of  this  has  been  fully  proved  by  in- 
stances of  my  pupUs  having  obtained  such  employment  through  their  knowledge  of 
design,  color,  modelling,  etc. ,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  give  a  mmiber  of  instances. 

It  -will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Leland  makes  some  suggestions  in 
harmony  witb.tlie  desire  expressed  by  Professor  Runkle,—  (ia  a  sim- 
ilar letter,  given  in  the  account  of  the  mechanic  art  school  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology*), — that  some  one  should  show  the  philosoi)hy 
that  underlies  all  teaching  of  art,  and  so  help  to  solve  the  perplexing 
proMem  of  how  to  modify  the  course  of  public  school  instruction  to 
meet  the  practical  needs  of  the  present  day,  without  too  great  in- 
novation; conserving  what  is  undeniably  excellent  in  the  existing 
system,  while  adding  those  elements  that  are  so  urgently  demanded. 

That  the  comprehensive  view  of  each  subject  of  study  which  Mr.  Le- 
land suggests,  would  lead  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  its 
various  parts,  is  undeniable,  whether  such  comprehension  is  within 
the  capacity  of  most  school  children  may  perhaps  be  questioned; — 
much  would  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  individual  teacher. 

The  statements  as  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  acquiring  the 
art  knowledge  and  of  the  direct  gain  in  wage  earning  power,  are  im- 
portant as  well  as  interesting. 
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(c)  MB.  LELAND'S  BRIGHTON  ADBSESS. 

Sometime  after  the  preparation  in  manscript  of  the  foregoing  pages, 
Mr.  Leland  took  up  his  residence  in  England;  where  he  has  been 
busied  in  preparing  and  publishing  various  books  on  his  special  .art 
training  topics,  and  in  connection  with  "The  Home  Arts  Institution;" 
a  society  established  to  promote  the  dissemination  of  his  art  educa- 
tional ideas  by  the  distribution  "of  models,  and  the  forming  of  classes 
in  the  minor  arts,  all  over  England." 

It  appears  that  he  has  for  some  time  resided  in  Brighton,  and  just 
as  this  work  is  passing  through  the  "press,  an  interesting  glimpse  is 
had  of  him,  through  a  copy  of  an  English  journal  just  received,  as 
he  appears  in  his  English  home,  and  among  his  English  friends; 
who  seem  to  have  welcomed  him  as  kindly  as  the  leading  educators 
of  Boston  welcomed  the  English  Walter  Smith  in  1870.  This  jour- 
nal, "The  Sussex  Daily  News,  Brighton,  England"  (issue  of  Janu- 
ary 13,  1888),  contains  a  full  report  of  the  distribution  of  prizes  to 
the  successful  pupils  of  "The  Brighton  and  Hove  School  of  Science 
and  Art";  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Leland  had  been  asked  to  deliver 
the  address  and  distribute  the  prizes. 

Such  occasions,  as  is  shown  by  other  similar  accounts  quoted  iu  this 
Report,  are  made  important  in  England  by  the  addresses  delivered 
by  distinguished  speakers  ;  often  by  Royal  Princes,  Prime  Ministers, 
or  other  high  government  oflBcials.  These  addresses  are  frequently 
to  be  ranked  among  the  best  contributions  to  the  live  educational  dis- 
cussions and  literature  of  the  day. 

This  address  by  Mr.  Leland'f  urnishes  no  exception  to  this  general 
statement,  and  is  of  sufBcient  interest  and  importance,  and  so  admi- 
rable as  an  example  of  artistic  literary  workmanship,  as  to  justify 
very  full  quotations  here;  since  the  speaker  not  only  gives  a  clear, 
succinct  statement  of  his  own  system  and  experience  in  introducing 
his  special  methods  of  training  in  the  Minor  Arts,  but  places  in 
effective  contrast  the  situation  of  the  world  as  it  existed  in  his  youth, 
with  the  surroundings  amidst  which  the  youths  he  was  then  address- 
ing are  placed. 

The  amazing  changes  effected,  in  less  than  a  half  century,  through 
the  discoveries  made  by  scientific  investigators  and  the  practical  ap- 
plications of  such  discoveries  to  the  needs  of  man,  which  contribute 
in  countless  ways  to  the  health,  comfort,  convenience  and  material 
prosperity  of  the  race,  are  all  due,  as  the  speaker  eloquently  shows, 
to  Education;  to  that  kind  of  training  in  science,  and  the  direct  prac- 
tical application  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  individual  researches, 
which  it  is  the  province  of  the  English  Schools  of  Science  and  Art  to 
promote;  and  which,  in  all  countries  of  the  civilized  world,  charac- 
terizes what  is  known  as  the  "  New  Education." 

This  address  is,  therefore,  of  far  more  general  interest  an,d  signifi- 
cance thaUi  if  it  had  been  confined  to  the  single  pu,rpo.se  pf  getting, 
forth  the  sppaker's  particular  hobby  in  art  education.  '     '        ^ 

It  should,  perhaps,  be  re-stated  here,  that  the  purpose  and  province 
of  this  Report  is,  to  set  before  the  reader,  as  fully  and  fairly  as  pos- 
sible, th,e,  various  sp*?^^,Y^e|/^^|^^^^|^ation,  and  of  industrial 
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art  education,  witli  tlie  arguments  and  opinions  of  their  promoters 
and  opponents;  so  as  to  furnish  to  students  the  material  requisite  for 
forming  for  themselves  an  intelligentjudgment  upon  the  plans  pre- 
sented. There  is  no  intention  in  thisJReport,  as  there  has  never  been 
on  the  part  of  this  Bureau  in  any  of  its  puhlications,  of  announcing 
any  ex  cathedra  deciiions  concerning  mooted  educational  questions. 

This  plan  of  the  Eeport  leads  of  necessity  tb  the  collection  of  a 
very  large  and  somewhat  miscellaneous  body  of  material.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  those  interested  in  the  study  of  the  subjects 
included,  may  each  find  in  this  collection  something  of  special  inter- 
est and  value  to  themselves. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  as  set  forth  in  the  enactment  creating  it,  is  to  collect 
and  disseminate  educational  information.  It  is  nowhere  charged 
with  the  duty  of  proclaiming  any  creed,  or  of  setting  up  any  shibbo- 
leth. 

The  "Circular"  ("S'o.  4,  1882,")  written  by  Mr.  Leland,  giving 
an  account  of  his  Philadelphia  experiment  in-teaching  children  the 
Minor  Arts,  was  published  by  this  Bureau,  as  is  the  material  here 
collated,  to  furnish  information  as  to  the  new  methods  of  education 
which  he  had  adopted;  not  with  the  intenticJ^n  of  giving  any  endorse- 
ment by  this  Bureau  as  to  the  value  of  those  methods,  other  than  the 
evident  one  that  they  were  considered  by  the  Commissioner  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  their  investigation  by  Educators. 

The  following  are  the  extracts  referred  to  from  the  report  in  the 
Sussex  Daily  News: 

Brighton  and  Hove  School  of  Science  and  Art. 

distribution  of  prizes. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  and  certificates  in  connection  with  the  Brighton 
and  Hove  School  of  Science  and  Art,  Grand-parade,  Brighton,  took  place  in  the 
Music  Eoom  at  the  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton,  last  night,  and  as  on  former  occasions 
the  gathering  was  a  very  large  one,  almost  every  seat  on  the  floor  of  the  room  being 
occupied.  Mr.  F.  Merrifleld,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  presided,  and  there  were 
on  the  platform  Councillor  Colbatch  Clark,  Mr.  O.  A.  Fox,  Mr.  Daniel  Hack,  Mr.  C. 
G.  Heathcote,  Mr.  E.  Hamblin,  Mr.  W.  R.  Lee  (Members  of  the  Committee),  Mr.  B. 
Lomax  (Hon.  Secretary),  Mr.  C.  G.  Leland,  Mr.  J.  W.  Garden,  jun.  (Clerk  to  the 
Brighton  and  Preston  School  Board),  Mr.  Sullivan  (Head  Master  of  the  School  of 
Art,  Hastings),  and  Messrs.  Alderton,  E.  J.  Bedford,  F.  E.  Clifton,  H.  Edmonds,  A. 

Fisher,  W.  Jago,  A.  King,  and  E.  Young  (Masters  at  the  School). 

«  *  «  »  »  «  » 

Mr.  C.  G.  Leland  then  proceeded  to  deliver  an  address  to  the  students.  On  ris- 
ing, he  was  received  with  loud  applause. 

»  »  *  «  •  »  * 

He  said:  *  *  *  Work  is  the  watchword  of  this  half  of- the  19th  century. 
To-day  it  is  the  workman  who  is  the  warrior.  When  we  think  of  those  ages  when 
every  man  took  a  turn  now  and  then  at  stabbing,  lancing,  or  aichering  at  other 
men,  we  are  thankful  that  we  live  in  more  peaceful  times.  But  we  do  not — on  the 
contrary,  we  are  fighting  more  generally  than  ever.  And  according  to  the  standard 
even  of  those  wild  and  early  ages,  our  battle  is  gander  and  more  god-like.  For 
what  was  it  that  Odin  and  Thor  and  all  the  deities  of  our  ancestors  were  really 
represented  an  doing  V  It  was  in  overcoming  the  giant  foes  of  Nature  —  in  levelling 
mountains,  making  roads,  destroying  the  monsters  of  barbarous  vice  —  in  replacing 
flint  with  bronze  or  iron.  True  the  iron  was  not  veiy  good.  In  the  Icelandic  Saga 
of  GIkH  we  are  told  that  the  famous  sword  forged  by  the  dwarfs,  which  killed  aman 
every  time  it  was  used,  was  of  such  soft  metal  that  the  warrior  who  wielded  it  was 
obliged  every  now  and  then  to  straighten  it  out  under  his  foot  —  in  fact,  it  was  quite 
as  bad  as  some  modern  bayonets,  furnished  by  contract,  of  which  you  may  have 
read.  History  repeats  itself.  But  it  was  after  all  a  great  stiif e  for  culture  —  and  for 
this  strife  you  are  now  in  training  and  destined  to  take,  as  I  hope,  no  mean  part. 
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THE  MODEEX  ERA. 

I  met  latdj  in  two  vny  difl^reat  puUicaliciis  f^tatements  to  the  effect  tliat  about 
fifty  veaK  ago  the  world  was  stfll  to  aU  intents,  as  regacis  daily  life,  about  where 
it  had  been  during  tbe  middle  ages.  At  tbat  time  I  liyed  in 'Philadelphia, — the 
second  city  as  to  siae  on  flie  whtde  continent  of  Nortb  America.  I  can  rranember 
when  steamboats  were  few  and  far  between,  when  railways  were  to  us  tuiknown, 
when  friction-matches,  and  percussion-caps,  and  sewing  machines,  and  omnibuses, 
and  steam  t«ap«s,  and  telefdione^:.  and  saccharine,  and  oleo-margarine  were  all  in 
the  dim  and  rouote  futiue.  I  had  tra  relied  otct  Europe,  and  I  was  of  age  bef<H« 
I  even  saw  an  eleesiic-telegraph  wire.  Yet  all  of  these  things  put  together  were 
not  <tf  so  mu<di  real  value  as  that  which  I  now  see  here  before  me. 

KDUCAMOSAL  OPPOKTCXIIIES  OF  THE  PAST  AXD  PRESEXT  COSTBASTKD. 

Let  me  explain  myself.  To  create  all  Siese  wonders.  Education  was  needed — 
Educatioa  in  Science  and  Art — for  few  men  now  realise  tlie  extent  to  which  that 
was  tben  wanting.  When  I  think  of  tiie  extratsdinary  diCBculty  which  Gieaige 
Stevenson  had  ev^a  when  he  was  not  in  difficulties  as  r^arded  time  and  money,  to 
get  a  little  scientific  learning,  the  work  of  all  the  great  inrentois  at  those  days 
seems  to  me  to  border  on  the  miramlons.  It  is  the  old  sbHy  of  Odin  and  Thorov^^ 
again.  AndyetwhathasbeemsaidatthosedayswiUV^esaidagainof these.  Toahave 
b^ter  wtwprwiR — handle  them  so  that  in  turn  uid  time  you  too  may  be  remembered 
as  haring  nmde  your  mark.  For  to  make  a  mark  in  sranething  is  now  possible  for 
eT«ry  <Mte  of  you.  In  this  Schocd  in  Brighton,  which  is  one.  of  the  very  best  in 
Kigtend,  you  enjoy  advantages  of  education  which  were  not.  a  very  few  years  ago, 
attainable' anywhere  in  Qie  world.  The  yonnger  among  you  who  have  grown 
natorally  in  to  it  cannot  realize  how  much  better  off  yon  are  as  regards  your  niture 
than  wMe  those — I  do  not  say  of  fl»e  last  ^enarati<m — but«ven  of  a  decade  smce. 
It  is  not  very  long  ago  since  "a  first  class  educatiiMi"  was,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
mcwe  <^  a  hindrance  than  a  help.  As  one  who  studied  at  four  Universities,  until 
he  was  %  years  of  age.  and  who  has  since  been  (as  I  trust)  not  backward  in  advanc- 
ing tiie  new  system  ci  technical  and  art^educaticMi,  I  ventoie  to  say  that  I  ^eak 
from  experience.  Scholarship  and  Translatiaii — TtanslaticHi  and  Sch<darship ! — 
what  is  aH  this  ^tdless  shuffling  at  the  old  cards  into  new  games,  and  tricks,  but 
mere  play  whoi  OKupared  to  the  stupoodons  mirades  which  are  bong  wrou^t  by 
Science  and  Art ':  Bemembo'  that  in  a  pcactadd  education  yon  are  all  being  quaU- 
lied  TO  make  not  only  a  living  but  what  is  More,  to  make — alife,  to  do  somethmg  if 
you  earnestly  determine  <m  it  which  has  never  been  done  before  you  by  any  one. 
For  so  endtes  are  the  ojqportniiities  of  Science  and  Art  that  it  is' not  possible  for 
thc^e  who  porsne  them  earnestly  to  miss  finding  at  wie  time  or  another  the  mystray 
which  we  call  foartone.  There  is  an  Italian  story  to  flie  effect  that  to  every  man, 
once  in  bis  life-time,  c«»Dttes  the  FSairy  of  O^CHtunity.  Scmie  neglect  har  advice 
through  vanity,  others  ftron  igntarance.  but  to  those  who  have  the  soise  to  seize  bar 
teaching  she  comes  again  and  again,  with  new  gifts.  Another  form  which  this 
fairy  tastes  is  that  of  a  good  Education,  which  h^  been  made  the  most  of. 

HOW  TO  ILLKE  THE  JIOST  OF  OPFOBl'lMTUSS. 

Xow  let  me  say  sxHnething  to  you  as  to  how  you  may  easily  make  the  most  of  the 
admiratde  opportunities  which  your  school  aff«ds.  Some  years  ago  I  attempted — 
I  am  happy  to  say*with  socc^ — an  experiment  which  had  never  befare.been  car- 
ried out  It  was  to  introduce  industrial  Art-wM^  as  a  branch  of  educati(Hi  to  fmb- 
licschocds.  It  was  not  long  before  I  found  that  if  design  and  drawing  were  taught 
tog^her  from  the  first  Itwson.  tiie  pupil  advawxd  far  m<Nre  rapidly  in  both  than  if 
thiey  were  taught  separately,  and  that  the  less  mere  oqiying  there  was  the  better. 
Tins  stimulus  to  inventivHies  made  the  children  think — it  awoke  quickness  of  per- 
oeptiaa — it  escitei  attentirai  and  interest  Ton  aQ  know  how  Csiscinating  it  is  to 
feel  that  while  drawing  yon  are  also  creating  or  ctMuposing  something  quite  your 
own.  and  tiiis  pleasure  afrains  its  he^t  when  yon  know  tiiat  what  von  are  design- 
ii(g  is  afasolntely  correct,  because  it.  is  aocordmg  to  conect  piincipW  Thus  he  who 
makes  an  onthne  decorative  design  on  tiie  princi{de  of  the  vine,  of  growth — of  the 
devd^ment  of  s^maits  of  a  cirdeoar  spirals  attached  actmding  to  space  andfaal- 
antse — cannot  by  any  earthly  possibility  form  ornaments  which  shidl  not  be  beauti- 
fnl  ca-  even  pwfiMrt.  "Fsing  a  few  cmaments — the  simples- tte  better,  sndi  as  cTover 
or  ivy  fta  finials  and  crochets — it  is  possiUe  in  a  few  lessons  to  rival  Early  Rngliah 
designs,  and  {oodnce  ^^rk^^^^^^f^^^of  the  best  wnamental  design 
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of  any  age.  Before  Ferguson  wrote  his  great  work  on  the  'Alhambra,  great  scholars 
had  not  solved  the  problem  how  the  appaUing  intricacies  of  Moorish  interlacing 
were  formed,  but  you  may,  in  a  little  book  by  Lewis  F.  Day  *  master  the  whole  secret 
in  half  an  hour,  and,  if  you  can  draw  at  all,  produce  them  yotirselves.  After  the 
pupils  had  attained  some  familiarity  with  such  design,  no  curves,  whether  of  the 
human  form  or  of  animals,  presented  any  very  great  difficulties.  If  you  will  reflect 
you  wiU  see  that  to  design  is  to  do  something  original— to  think— to  lift  your  mind 
above  mere  copying  to  creation.  It  is  an  awakening  of  will,  and  a  beginning  of 
thought,  I  have  observed  that  in  children  the  creating,  the  consciousness  of  being 
able  to  make  correct  original  designs  acted  on  the  whole  character.  They  became 
more  generally  intelligent.  The  School  Board  ascertained,  by  careful  inquiry,  that 
the  pUpila  who  attended  the  art-school,  stood  higher  in  all  studies  than  those  who 
did  not.  It  may  be  said  that  such  development  of  the  power  to  design  according  to 
the  law  of  organic  development,  is  Hke  making  genius  by  rule.  This  is  perfectly 
true,  and  it  is  also  quite  as  true  that  the  greatest  genius  is  the  one  who  makes  the 
most  of  rules,  or  of  the  laws  of  Nature  to  produce  from  them  new  combinations 
and  results.  Now  this  admirable  education  which  you  are  receiving,  and  which  is 
far  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  which  was  generally  available  when  I  was  young, 
is  the  supplying  of  rules  and  principles  which,  if  intelligently  mastered,  should 
awaken  in  you  originaUty,  interest,  and  action.  Do  not  think,  as  it  was  taught  of 
old,  that  rules  can  do  everything  for  you;  it  is  you  who  must  do  everything  with  the 
rules.  Lay  this  to  heart;  you  cannot  think  it  over  too  deeply.  And  how  to  do  it 
will  be  taught  you  by  the  rules  themselves,  if  you  study  them  earnestly,  and  -with 
interest.    Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way. 

NEW  OCCUPATIONS  OPENED  BY  AET  AND  SCIENCE. 

We  read  every  day  that  all  the  paths  of  employment  are  over-crowded  and  that 
emigration  is  the  only  remedy,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  is  as  loud  a  cry  that 
foreign  labour,  guided  by  superior  education  in  Science  and  Art,  is  the  true  cause 
of  this  competition.  The  real  cause  of  the  struggle  is  not  a  fight  between  Protec- 
tion and  Free  Trade  so  much  as  a  battle  between  education  and  ignorance.  This  is 
the  great  battle  of  the  age.  You  are  here  arming  yourselves  in  a  great  arsenal  to 
fight  for  your  Fatherland.  To  me  there  is  more  romance  in  it,  more  chivalry,  than 
there  ever  was  in  all  the  knighthood  of  the  Middle  Ages.  That  was  after  aU  based 
only  on  prize-fighting  between  muscles  with  weapons,  you  are  to  contend  with  brains 
and  intellect,  on  a  higher  and  nobler  field. 

*  *  *  •»  *  *  * 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS  OF  THE  MINOR  ARTS. 

Now  if  you  have  studied  Science  or  Art  practically,  there  are  innumerable  call- 
iugs,  where  you  wiU  be  wanted.  There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  governesses 
who  cannot  make  living  wages  by  teaching  English,  French,  and  music;  but  I  have 
found  in  America,  as  in  England,  that  a  lady  who  is  really  qualified  to  teach  and 
execute  the  minor  arts,  such  as  any  one  may  master  in  a  few  months,  if  she  can 
draw  as  well  as  most  of  the'  pupils  in  your  school  do,  need  find  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining work.  For  there  is  a  rapidly-wakening  wide-spreading  desire  to  have  chil- 
dren taught  how  to  use  their  hands  in  useful  arts.  There  the  vintage  is  abundant, 
but  the  labourers  are  few.  And  even  here,  in  over-crowded  England,  manufactur- 
ers of  many  kinds  do  not  find  it  a  very  easy  matter  to  obtain  young  people  who 
have  been  properly  trained  to  design  patterns,  or  who  have  been  prepared  to  begin 
to  learn  how  to  do  so.  For  this  reason  I  always  in  teaching  urge  the  pupil,  even  in 
early  efforts,  to  adapt  his  picture  to  some  given  object  such  as  srvase,  the  cover  of 
a  box  or  a  book,  the  back  of  a  chair  or  plate.  Few  who  have  not  tried  it  can  realise 
how  much  this  system  of  always  adapting  drawing  to  some  definite  purpose  is  itself 
adapted  to  making  practical  artisans.  It  wiQ  be  no  difficult  matter  for  anyone 
trained  as  you  are  to  do  this.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  present  age  that  it  is  always 
striving  to  blend  the  useful  with  the  agi-eeable,  and  Art  with  daily  needs. 

HARD  work;  ESSENTIAL  TO  SUCCESS. 

I  have  been  over  your  school  of  Science  and  Art  and  I  find  it  admirable.  It  is  an 
honour  to  Brighton.     The  famihar  sight  of  all  the  ai>pliances  of  Art  and  Science 

*The  book  here  referred  to  is  probably  the  following.  "  E very-Day  Art:  Short 
Essays  on  the  Arts  not  Fine,"  by  Lewis  Foreman  Day,  author  of  "  Instances  of 
Accessory  Art,"  etc.  "  De  gustibus  est  disputandum."  Numerous  illustrations, 
chiefly  by  the  author.  London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  52,  High  Holborn.  1882.  Pp.  283. 
I  E  G 
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awoke  in  me  memories  of  the  past,  and  I  longed  to  be  again  at  my  old  labours. 
And  as  the  Carpenter  is  known  by  his  chips,  so  I  saw  by  the  work  of  the  pupils  that 
the  teachers  are  able,  earnest,  excellent;  inspired  with  interest  in  the  scholars  and 
in  their  capacities.  I  find  a  defect,  however  in  the  school,  and  I  am  confident,  that 
it  is  one  which  will  be  very  difficult  to  remedy.  Singularly  enough  it  is  a  fault 
which  is  generally  to  be  found  only  in  the  most  excellent  institutions  of  the  kmd. 
It  is  that  there  are  not  quite  enough  rooms.  And  so  long  as  it  shall  be  so  well  man- 
aged, I  trust  that  the  complaint  may  never  cease,  and  that  aU  the  halls  may  be  full 
to  overflowing.  I  dare  say  that  if  there  were  twice  as  many  they  would  all  be  full. 
It  speaks  well  for  Brighton  that  there  is  here  such  an  appreciation  of  a  good  thing 
when  they  have  it.  I  have  spent  altogether  about  two  years  of  my  life  in  this  little 
London-by-the-Sea  —  long  enough  in  some  countries  to  entitle  me  to  citizenship  — 
and  having  left  in  the  due  coiu-se  of  living  my  little  mone~  here,  am  glad  to  see  that 
some  «i  it  has  been  so  well  appUed. 


EDUCATED  LABOR  IS  HONORABLE. 

Lives  of  mere  indulgence,  however  refined,  are  no  longer  regarded  with  the  rev- 
erence which  was  once  accorded  to  them.  From  the  poor  man  to  the  peer,  work  is 
rapidly  becoming  essential  to  a  good  character  and  to  human  example  of  every  type 
and  slation.  And  as  I  pointed  out  many  years  ago  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  me  for 
the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  as  it  was  repeated 
by  the  great  Austrian  writer  on  education,  Carl  Werner,  nothing  tends  so  much  to 
make  work  popular  and  dignified  as  the  Schools  of  Art,  Science,  and  Technical  In- 
dustry which  are  rapidly  extending  their  influences  to  every  child  in  the  commu- 
nity. This  factor  in  education;  this  familiarising  every  child  with  the  elements  of 
some  practical  kind  of  work;  this  blending  of  the  useful  and  agreeable,  is  destirie'd 
eventually  to  do  more  good  than  has  been  effected  by  all  the  inventions  of  the  age, 
vast  though  their  scope  of  usefulness  may  be.  To  me  the  most  attractive  point  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  its  increasing  disposition  to  honour  work,  and  to  raise  in 
the  social  scale  all  who  have  deserved  it. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  STUDIES  CONDUCE  TO  BROADEN  CULTURE. 

I  speak  of  this  growing  humanity  and  this  elevation  of  work  in  the  social  scale 
because  an  institution  like  the  Brighton  School  of  Science  and  Art  is  one  of  the 
temples  of  the  doctrine.  It  is  a  great  thought  that  everything  in  this  world  which 
is  good  for  anything  at  all,  is  so  in^ore  ways  than  one.  *  *  *  And  so  in 
teaching  Art  as  something  belonging  not  to  the  privileged  few  but  to  aU  who 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  your  school,  you  teach  much  more  than  Art.  He 
who  raises  such  homes  of  culture  at  the  present  day  builds  better  than  he  knows, 
and  marks  higher  than  he.  means.  These  are  reasons,  which  are  seldom  discussed, 
why  schools  Uke  yours  should  be  extensively  patronised  and  generally  attended. 
One  of  these  is  the  fact  that  training  in  Science  and  Art  actually  enlarges  the  miad, 
quickens  the  intellect,  and  makes  a  young  man  fitter  to  fill  any  station.  This  is 
generally  accepted  as  a  commonplace  truism  —  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  ever 
realizes  its  tremendous  truth. 

I  have  found  by  my  own  experience  that  children  who  studied  Art  industries 
were  at  the  same  time  in  advance  in  all  other  studies,  while  in  general  observation 
and  intelligence  they  were  far  beyon^  what  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  It  was 
the  old  theory  that  every  child  has  by  nature  just  so  much  intelligence,  just  such  a 
quantum  of  intellect,  which  might  be  cultivated,  but  not  enlarged.  If  a  boy  had  a 
so  called  gift  or  genius  for  Art  he  should  study  it  — not  otherwise.  The  most  ad- 
vanced and  practical  thinkers  of  the  present  day  have  far  more  hopeful  and  en- 
couraging views.  They  beUeve  that  Science  is  capable  of  developing,  I  may  say 
of  creating  intellect.  There  is  in  fact  not  one  child  in  thousands  who  has  any  in- 
nate gift  for  Art,  but  among  thousands  I  never  found  one  who  could  not  become 
in  some  way  a  clever  artist.  It  is  easier  to  learn  to  draw  well  than  to  write  well. 
There  was  never  yet  in  this  world  a  career  worth  having  which  could  not  be  aided 
by  familiarity  with  Art  an4  Science.  I  have  heard  of  a  little  American  girl  who  came 
to  her  mother  with  the  great  discovery  that  the  word  Art  was  a  portion  of  the 
greater  word  Smart,  which  in  America  means  clever  in  every  sense.  Metaphor- 
ically you  cannot  spell  Smart  without  Art  nor  fit  a  man  to  pass  current  in  life  in 
this  age  without  culture.  And  so,  thanking  you  for  this  opportunity  which  you  have 
given  me  to  express  my  admiration  of  your  school,  which  adds  yet  another  attraction 
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to  the  very  many  of  "Beautiful  Brighton,"  as  your  city  by  the  sea  is  properly 
ealled,  I  conclude. 

At  the  close  of  his  address,  Mr.  Leland  was  loudly  applauded,  as  indeed  he  had 
been  at  many  points  during  its  delivery.  He  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the  prizes 
to  the  successful  students. 

The  report  of  the  proceedings  subsequent  to  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes  is  here  given;  first,  as  showing  the  English  custom  on  such 
occasions;  and  secondly,  as  showing  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Leland 
is  held  by  his  Brighton  neighbors,  and  also  as  giving  a  glimpse  of  his 
varied  acquisitions  in  other  fields  of  study. 

The  compliment  paid  by  Mr.  Heathcote  to  Mr.  Leland's  mastery  of 
English,  furnished  the  text  for  some  sneering  paragraphs  against 
American  authors  in  the  subsequent  issue  of  the  same  journal  on 
June  16,  in  which  the  sweeping  assertion  is  made  that  America  "has 
yet  to  produce  her  first  great  thinker,"  and  has  had  no  writer  to 
compare  with  living  or  dead  English  authors ! 

As  a  typical  instance  of  the  occasional  survival  of  individuals 
belonging  to  the  Paleozoic  period  of  English  development,  when  the 
general  contempt  then  felt  for  the  whilom  American  colonists  by 
the  true  Briton,  was  fearlessly  outspoken,  this  assertion  is  well  wor- 
thy of  the  days  of  Mrs.  TroUope  and  Captain  Basil  Hall. 

The  leading  article  in  the  same  paper  upon  the  "Prize  Distribu- 
tion" is,  however,  very  appreciative  and  complimentary  to  Mr. 
Leland,  who,  as  perhaps  the  editor  had  forgotten,  was  himself  one 
of  the  despised  "American  authors,"  elsewhere  so  contemptuously 
dismissed. 

The  following  are  the  genial  remarks  by  Mr.  Heathcote,  which 
drew  forth  the  captious  sneers  of  the  paragraph  writer: 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  distribution, 

Mr.  C.  Gr.  Heathcote,  who  was  received  with  applause,  said  that  no  doubt  all  of 
them  were  acquainted  with  the  old  proverb,  "  Duty  first,  and  pleasure  afterwards." 
He  thought  they  had  reversed  that  process  that  evening,  because  he  thought  they 
had  put  pleasure  first,  and  now  there  was  a  duty  devolving  upon  them,  though  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  that  duty  was  of  a  pleasant  and  gratifying  character. 

They  had  had  the  pleasure  of  Ustening  to  Mr.  Leland's  address  —  an  address  which 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  was  one  of  a  most  masterly  kind  (applause),  couched  in 
language  which  he  thouglit  supported  to  a  great  extent  the  claim  which  was  some- 
times made  by  Americans,  or  on  behalf  of  Americans,  that  they  alone  understood, 
or  understood  pre-eminently,  the  English  language.  Both  in  form  and  in  substance 
it  was  an  address  from  which  he  was  quite  certain  they  had  received  the  greatest 
gratification,  "and  from  which  they  would  carry  away  much  both  of  pleasure  and 
profit.  That  was  one  of  the  pleasures  which  they  had  received  that  night,  but 
besides  that  there  was  the  pleasure  that  so  many  of  those  he  saw  around  him  had 
participated  in  either  personally  or  by  proxy,  namely,  the  receiving  of  prizes  and 
rewards  of  merit,  and  intelligence,  and  industry  which  they  had  displayed  during 
the  past  year. 

Now  there  came  a  duty,  though,  as  he  had:  said,  it  was  a  duty  which  carried 
with  it  very  much  of  pleasure,  and  that  was  to  recognise  by  a  vote  of  thanks  the 
gratitude  they  felt  towards  Mr.  Leland  for  coming  there  and  addressing  them  as  he 
had  done.  He  had  told  them  in  the  course  of  that  address  that  he  had  lived  long 
enough  in  Brighton  to  be  almost  naturalised  as  a  Brighton  citizen.  He  (the 
speaker)  might  say  this,  that  he  was  sure  that  they  would  by  acclamation  nat- 
uralise him  that  night  (applause);  that  they  would  by  acclamation  recognise  the 
pleasure  it  gave  them  to  add  to  the  roll  of  wealthy  citizens  of  Brighton  (applause), 
that  they  would  by  acclamation  testify  to  him  thfCt  he  must  at  once,  and  without 
any  formaUty,  take  up  the  citizenship  of  Brighton,  not  delivered  to  him  in  gold 
boxes,  nor  paid  for  by  fees,  but  earned  by  the  service  that  he  had  rendered  to  them 
that  night  (applause),  and  ungrudgingly  and  with  the  greatest  pleasure  conferred 
upon  him  by  an  audience  who  had  so  attentively  listened  to  him  (applause).  They 
knew  by  that  time  that  Mr.  Leland  was  an  accomplished  ai-tist,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  science,  that  he  was  at  home  where  hterary  men  resorted,  where  scientific 
men  resorted,  or  where  artists  were  found,  that  he  was  essentially  a  many-sided 
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man.  He  had  shewn  to  them  that  evening  that  he  was  as  much  at  home  with  stu- 
dents of  art  as  he  was  with  the  most  accomplished  professors  of  art,  but  there  was 
another  side  to  his  character,  to  which,  if  he  was  not  afraid  that  the  Chairman 
would  rule  that  it  was  irrelevant,  he  would  like  to  address  their  attention  for  a  few 
moments. 

MR.   LELAND'S  special  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  GYPSIES. 

Profitable,  and  instructive,  and  interesting  as  Mr'.  Leland's  address  had  been,  he 
was  sure  if  he  could  only  turn  his  attention  to  a  field  in  which  he  was  quite  as  much 
at  home  as  he  was  in  Science  or  Art  they  would  be  kept  there  until  midnight.  In 
the  pursuit  of  that  branch  of  knowledge,  in  the  pursuit  of  that  train  of  thought,  he 
must  have  seen  as  much  he  thought  of  picturesque  England  as  any  dozen  of  them 
there.  He  would  like  him  to  tell  them  what  he  had  seen  in  the  way  of  picturesque 
character  and  scenery  in  the  pursuit  of  a  study  which  he  did  not  share  with  other 
people,  but  which  he  had  made  absolutely  his  own. 

He  was  more  deeply  acquainted  with  the  gypsies,  with  gypsy  lore  and  gypsy  lan- 
guage, than  any  man  now  living  (applause).  He  was  not  only^rimws  inter  pares; 
he  had  no  parvs  at  aU.  There  were  none  like  him.  If  he  haid  thought  fit  to  talk 
to  them  in  the  gypsy  language  he  could  not  only  have  done  so  in  one  kind  of  gypsy 
language,  he  could  have  done  it  thi-ee  times  over  in  three  separate  gypsy  languages, 
and  he  (the  speaker)  did  not  suppose  they  would  understand  a  word  of  any  of  them 
(laughter).  Therein  he  thought  there  would  be  some  resemblance  to  some  profes- 
'  sors  of  art  whom  he  had  met,  and  heard  discourse,  for  it  had  happened  to  him  that 
after  hearing  discourses  on  Art  he  had  wondered  whether  they  were  addressed  to  him 
in  the  gypsy  language  or  what  (laughter).  That  had  not  been  the  case  that  night. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Leland's  address  was  in  some  respects  technical  and  no  doubt  it  ap- 
plied more  to  certairuforms  of  Art  taught  in  the  Brighton  School  than  to  some  other, 
but  nevertheless  it  was  perfectly  intelligible,  and  he  thought  inculcated  principles 
which  were  as  valuable  in  all  branches  of  Art  as  they  were  in  that  to  which  he 
was  particularly  referring. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  A  KNOWLEDGE  OP '  DRAWING. 

Design,  accuracy,  and  form  were  just  as  important  in  all  the  branches  of  Art  and 
of  Science  as  they  were  in  the  particular  branch  to  which  he  was  specially  alluding, 
and  that  was  a  tiling  they  could  not  remember  too  well.  The  whole  science  of  their 
teaching  now,  as  contra-distinguished  to  what  it  was  some  time  ago,  was  that  they 
attached  much  ,more  imporfjance  to  form-design  and  accuracy.  They  did  not  try 
to  make  great  colourists  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  If  they  did  they  would  fail. 
The  greatest  colourists  were  born,  but  good  colourists  could  be  made  and  good 
draughtsinen  could  be  made,  though  again  the  greatest  draughtsmen  were  born.  He 
was  not  going  really  into  the  question  of  Art  that  evening,  because  their  time  was 
short,  and  they  had  heard  perhaps,  enough,  but  that  was  the  maxim  which  he 
thought  underlay  the  application  of  Mr.  lieland's  address  to  those  who  were  practis- 
ing a  branch  of  Art  which  was  only  distantly  alluded  to.  Well,  he  would  not  take 
up  any  more  of  their  time  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  They  were  welcoming  there 
a  distiiiguished  native  of  England  beyond  the  sea  (applause).  They  had  heard  his 
address,  and  it  only  remained  to  thank  him  for  it.  He  was  sure  their  thanks  to 
him  would  be  cordially  and  enthusiastically  expressed  (loud  cheers). 

The  Chairman  said  the  motion  would  be  seconded  by  one  of  the  greatest  friends 
of  education  in  Brighton,  Mr.  Daniel  Hack  (applause). 

Mr.  Daniel  Hack  said  it  was  not  necessary,  after  the  excellent  speech  of  Mr. 
Heathcote,  to  say  much  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Leland.  He  thought 
from  what  thej[  had  heard  they  would  understand  that  he  had  a  f uU  acquaintance  with 
Art  and  the  principles  of  Art,  but  it  might  not  be  in  the  knowledge  of  some  of  those 
present  that  he  was  doing  almost  as  much  as  any  man  in  England  at  the  present 
time,  as  he  had  done  some  years  ago  in  America,  to  popularise  Art,  and  bring  it,  in  an 
ornamental  and  useful  and  valuable  form,  into  the  houses  of  the  people  (applause). 
For  this  he,  and  he  knew  all  of  them,  thanked  him,  for  it  was  just  in  the  direction 
in  which  they  were  beginning  to  move  themselves,  and  they  might  hail  him  as  a 
resident  in  the  town  for  many  reasons,  one  because  it  was  a  great  honour  to  have, 
such -a  distinguished  man  there,  and  again  because  he  had  proved,  by  coming  there' 
so  kindly,  that  he  was  willing,  not  only  to  reside,  but  to  help  forward  the  work  that 
was  going  on  in  Brighton  (applause).  For  this  their  thanks  were  doubly  due  to  him. 
He  always  felt  when  he  met  with  such  a  man,  and  found  he  was  willing  to  be  use- 
ful ^  that  their  thanks  went  forward  as — it  was  Disraeli's  definition  —  as  a  lively 
sense  of  favours  to  come  (laughter),  and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  the  last  time  they 
would  have  his  help  and  assistance  in  that  and  kindred  institutions  in  Brighton 
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Mr.®T°iT*!^IJ.''*'''!JS  ^?^  ^^  ^"d  carried  unanimously, 
Wfl  vor^!,  1  J^i.TJ°  a'Cknowledge  the  compliment,  and  was  again  loudly  applauded.' 
«;fl  M^  Wojl^^*i,^'^'^l®'^T'i°*  ^^y  ^^  w^  deeply  gratified  b|  what  Mr.  Skthcote 
t^tfi  ^\h^^  ?^'<^-.  .^®  ^^  gratified  and  deeply  touched  by  what  he  had 
^^fJ^  ^  not  anticipate  anything  of  the  kind.  He  came  to  quietly  read  his 
address,  and  expected  nothing  more,  and  he  was  overwhelmed. 

^Mr.  Leland  contimied  at  some  length,  stating  that  much  of  his 
study  ot  the  Gypsies  had  been  made  in  Brighton  and  vicinity,  during 
the  sixteen  years  since  he  had  first  begun  his  investigations.  He 
closed  by  saying  that  now— 

^  o^'^'^^lil^'T  °<''"iPifid  a  prominent  position,  and  was  coming  more  to  the  front  every 
oay.  ifte  labours  of  the  Education  Commission  in  London  had  lifted  it  wonderfully 
J!t^^  l™?u  ^?V^\  ^°**.'*  *'^^^^  ^^s  anything  that  he  had  done  in  his  life  that  he 
wi^.  ai7®  *?*'^™  f°^  It  ^as  that  he  had  worked  hard  in  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  all  interested  (applause). 
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IV. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GOOD  MECHANIC. 

As  most  of  the  literature  accessible,  relating  to  industrial  educa- 
tion, has  been  written  by  educators,  I  have  read  with  much  interest 
a  little  book  entitled  "  How  to  become  a  good  Mechanic,"  etc.,  by  an 
old  apprentice,*  both  for  its  sensible  and  practical  suggestions  for 
self -teaching,  and  for  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  seeing  what  kind 
of  training  a  practical  mechanic  thinks  most  desirable  for  mechanics. 
The  following  extracts  are  suggestive,  and  of  interest  as  bearing 
upon  the  feasibility  of  some  preparatory  industrial  training  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools,  and  for  their  approval  of  some  such 
provision  as  is  met  by  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Baltimore,  for 
example.  The  element  of  time  which  he  emphasizes  as  a  most  essen- 
tial factor  in  the  development  both  of  mind  and  muscle,  is  one  that, 
in  many  discussions  of  these  topics,  seems  to  be  commonly  over-, 
looked: 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION    IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  introducing  a  mechanical  education  into  our 
common  schools.  By  mechanical  education,  however,  is  generally  meant  the  art  of 
Designing  —  a  subject  which  really  affects  but  a  small  portion  of  our  industrial 
pursuits,  and  for  which  but  a  small  number  of  persons  are  fitted.  To  mix  such 
subjects  with  our  common  school  studies,  would  be  to  spoil  both;  but  to  engraft  a 
provision  for  a  good  technical  education  upon  our  common  school  system,  would 
answer  the  purpose  completely. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  DESIKABLE. 

This  education  should  be  given  in  sejjarate  schools,  for  the  simple  reason  that  all 
the  pupils  are  not  intended  for  mechanics,  and  many  of  them  are  not  fitted  to  profit 
by  the  subjects  which  form  a  proper  study  for  mechanics. 

Tliese  schools  should  be  open  in.  the  evenings,  and  the  classes  should  be  taught  by 
the  best  teachers  that  can  be  had.  They  would  afford  young  mechanics  the  same 
opportunities  that  the  children  of  the  wealthier  classes  receive  at  the  public  expense 
in  our  High  Schools,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the  working  men  that  they  should  get 
their  share  qf  the  public  educational  funds.  But,  as  a  model  for  these  schools,  we 
hope  to  see  ere  long  a  school  of  arts  established  by  private  munificence  in  so^le  of 
our  manufacturing  towns.    Who  will  be  the  first  to  lead  in  the  good  work  ? 

SPECIAL  TBAININQ  LONQ  SINCE  SUGGESTED  BY  COMBE. 

It  did  not  require  any  very  keen  powers  of  observation  to  see  that  the  old  appren- 
ticeship system  involved  a  ^eat  waste  of  time,  and  it  was  long  ago  suggested  that 
a  much  better  plan  would  be  to  teach  young  men  a  trade  in  a  thorough  and  scien- 
tific manner,  just  as  they  are  taught  to  read  and  write.     Combe,  the  author  of  ' '  The 

*  "  How  to  become  a  good  Mechanic.  Intended  as  a  practical  guide  to  self-taught 
Men;  Telling  what  to  study,  etc.,  etc.,  by  an  old  apprentice.  Price  15  cents.  New 
York.  The  Industi-ial  Publication  Co.  1883.  Pp.  45.  Copyright  secured,  1883,  by 
John  Phin." 
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Constitution  of  Man,"  was  a  strong  advocate  o£  this  system,  and  since  his  time  it 
has  been  frequently  urged  by  so-called  reformers.  When  carried  to  an  extreme, 
however,  the  system  proves  a  failure;  because  it  leaves  out  of  consideration  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  of  success— time. 

TIME  A  MOST  IMPOETANT   ELEMENT   IN  EDUCATION. 

It  takes  time  for  the  imtrained  muscles  to  acquire  the  power  of  guiding  tools 
properly,  and  all  the  knowledge  in  the  world  will  not  make  up  for  this.  Therefore, 
any  attempt  at  reducing  the  time  required  to  learn  a  handicraft,  to  the  mere  time 
required  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  that  handicraft,  will  prove  a  failure.  Even 
knowledge  itself  cannot  be  communicated  without  ample  time.  In  one  of  his  works. 
Combe  says  that  it  requires  only  aLout  fifty  hours  to  listen  to  a  course  of  lectures 
on  chemistry,  and  that,  therefore,  any  intelligent  person  ought  to  be  able  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  chemistry  in  that  time.  Every  practical  teacher 
knows  the  absurdity  of  such  a  statement.  A  proof-reader  wiU  read  a  large  work  on 
chemistry  in  less  than  fifty  hours,  but  he  is  not  a  chemist  when  he  gete  through. 
Mental  food  resembles  material  food  in  this,  that  time  is  required  to  digest  and  as- 
similate, as  weU  as  to  eat  it.  And  to  a  stiU  greater  extent  is  this  true  of  such  ac- 
quirements as  skilled  ha&dicrafts.  They  cannot  be  taught  in  a  few  hotu-s;  months 
and  years  of  practice  must  be  endured  before  efiiciency  can  be  attained. 

THE  OPPOSITION  OF  TRADES  UNIONS  TO  APPKENTICES  CONDEMNED. 

We  feel  confident,  therefore,  that  the  apprenticeship  system  will  always  prove  the 
most  eflScient  in  turning  out  good  mechanics,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Trades  Unions  have  taken  the  selfish  stand  they  have  in  preventing  any  yoimg 
man  from  acquiring  a  trade  by  this  means.  Such  conduct  is  not  only  selfish  and 
mean,  but  criminal,  for  it  tends  to  manufacture  criminals,  it  being  notorious  that 
the  ranks  of  criminals  are  chiefly  recruited  from  those  who  have  no  trades.  But 
w^e  warn  them  that  other  means  will  be  foxmd  to  give  our  young  men  a  sound 
mechanical  training,  and  as  these  young  men  wiU  be  brought  up  with  a  stem  hatred 
of  the  unions,  it  will  only  be  a  question  of  time  when  the  latter  will  be  overpowered 
and  their  members  held  in  contempt,  if  they  pursue  the  criminally  selfish  ix)licy 
which  at  present  characterizes  them. 

TECHNICAL  TRAINING  ESSENTIAL  TO  ALL  GOOD  MECHANICS. 

But  while  knowledge  alone  will  not  make  a  good  mechanic,  it  is  very  certain  that 
no  man  can  become  a  reaUy  good  mechanic  until  he  has  learned  a  good  deal  more 
than  is  taught  in  our  common  schools.  Tlie  first  thing,  therefore,  that  a  young  man 
who  seeks  advancement  must  do,  is  to  acquire  this  advanced  knowledge. 

What  shall  i  study? — "  What  shall  I  study?"  and  "  How  shall  I  begin ? "  are 
the  great  questions  which  present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  young  mechanics  who 
desire  to  advance  themselves  in  life.  If  a  young  man  wishing  to  fit  himself  for  the 
battle  of  life  applies  to  one  of  what  are  called  the  well-educated  classes,  he  wiU  be 
given  a  long  string  of  studies,  prominent  among  wluch  will  be  moral  philosophy, 
history,  geography,  etc.,  etc.  If  he  adopts  this  advice  his  time  will  be  frittered 
away  in  useless  effort,  and  he  will  never  have  that  overpowering  mastery  of  any 
one  subject  which  can  only  come  from  concentrated  effort  directed  to  a  single  study. 
Moreover,  these  studies,  the  ones  upon  which  our  civil  service  examinations  are 
chiefly  founded,  are  of  very  little  use  either  in  practical  life  or  as  a  means  of  mental 
discipline.  The  refined  subtleties  of  moral  philosophy  rarely  serve  to  guide  men 
in  a  straightforward  path.  They  are  the  favorite  studies  of  our  defaulters  and 
embezzlers,  while  the  highest  authority  gives  us  the  whole  moral  law  in  three  lines, 
which  any  intelligent  child  can  remember.  As  for  history:  What  difference  does  it 
make  to  the  ordinary  Inan  whether  it  was  Brutus  that  killed  Caesar,  or  Caesar  Brutus  ? 
The  learning  of  such  facts  as  these  adds  nothing  to  the  power  of  anv  human  mind. 
The  hisfpry  of  great  works,  like  the  Pyramids,  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Atlantic  Cable, 
and  similar  undertakings,  would  be  of  gi-eat  value  if  we  could  get  them;  but  where 
can  we  find  them  in  the  ordinary  range  of  literature  ?  Historians  delight  rather  to 
record  with  minute  detail  the  degradmg  and  disgusting  episodes  in  the  history  of 
humanity, 

PRACTICAL  suggestions   ABOUT    LEARNING  GEOGRAPHY. 

Geography  is  well  enough  to  a  small  extent,  but  unfortunately  it  is  usually  placed 
at  the  wrong  end  of  most  courses  of  study.  To  young  men  who  have  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  geometry  and  natural  philosophy,  and  who  are  familiar  with  the  outlines 
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of  chemistry,  the  study  of  the  principles  of  geography  is  a  light  task— as  easy  as 
reading  a  novel.  But  to  remember  the  mere  names  and  locations  of  the  prominent 
places  on  the  globe  is  a  different  thing.  This  is  a  matter  of  simple  memory,  and  on 
most  minds  such  isolated  facts  take  but  a  very  slight  hold,  so  that  the  labor  spent 
in  committing  to  memory  two  or  three  thousand  names  is  in  reaUty  thrown  away. 
Unless  the  student  is  a  post-office  clerk  or  the  mailing  clerk  in  some  large  house 
such  knowledge  is  practically  of  no  vise,  and  will  be  forgotten  in  six  months.  And 
yet,  the  same  amount  of  mental  effort  applied  to  some  more  useful  study,  such  as 
chemistry,  would  not  only  serve  to  give  strength  to  the  mind  and  scope  to  its  ideas, 
but  it  would  open  up  to  the  student  a  new  range  of  thought,  new  views  of  the  world 
in  which  he  lives,  and  would  place  within  his  reach  new  facts,  all  of  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  practical  application,  the  results  of  which  might  be  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  humanity.  What  use  could  be  made  of  the  fact  that  Lockport  is  west  of  Brock- 
port,  except  by  a  railroad  man  or  post-office  clerk  ?  The  traveller  will  get  it  from 
his  time-table,  and  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  the  human  mind  is  capa- 
ble of  retaining  only  about  30,000  to  40,000  names,  to  the  ordinary  mind  such  a 
knowledge  is  an  encumbrance  rather  than  a  benefit. 

THJS  KNOWLEDGE  ESSENTIAL  TO  MECHANICS  CLASSIFIED. 

The  knowledge  which  the  mechanic  requires  may  be  classffied  as  follows,  and  as 
this  arrangement  helps  to  give  clearer  ideas  of  what  the  student  should  do,  we  shall 
give  it  in  detail.  His  object  is  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  ma- 
terials which  he  is  expected  to  use  and  mould  into  form,  and  also  a  knowledge  of 
these  forms — the  latter,  however,  coming  first  in  the  course  of  study, 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  first  idea  which  we  entertain  in  regard  to  any  object  is  one  of  mere  size  and 
form;  or,  as  the  mathematicians  say,  quantity.  Mathematics,  therefore,  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  science,  and  should  be  taken  up  first.  With  one  branch  of  mathe- 
matics— the  science  of  numbers,  or  arithmetic — ^the  student  is  already  familiar;  but, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  he  should  extend  his  knowledge  greatly  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary rules  taught  in  common  schools. 

The  first  department  of  mathematics  that  demands  attention  is  plane  geometry  — 
the  science  of  lines  and  surfaces.  Upon  this  depends  our  knowledge  of  dravring,  of 
surveying,  and  indeed  of  most  elementary  measurements,  and,  if  we  include  trigo- 
nometry (which  is  merely  a  sub-division  of  plane  geometr|sr),  this  branch  carries  us 
over  most  of  the  available  ground  this  side  of  spherical  trigonometry,  solid  geome- 
try, and  algebra  and  their  appUcations. 

Sohd  geometry  goes  a  step  higher,  and  while  lines  have  mere  length,  and  while 
surfaces  have  only  length  and  breadths,  solids  have  a  third  dimension  added,  which, 
of  course,  increases  the  intricacy  of  the  subject. 

Distinct  from  geometry,  as  involving  a  slightly  different  mode  of  thought,  is  alge- 
bra. Algebra  is  the  bug-bear  of  most  young  mechanics,  who  shun  itscab^istic  hiero- 
glyphics as  if  they  were  the  implements  of  necromancy.  But  algebra  is  an  abso- 
lutely essential  factor  in  any  sound  course  of  study,  as  it  enables  us  to  arrive  at 
general  laws  and  rules  in  cases  where  we  "would  otherwise  have  a  knowledge  of 
mere  isolated  facts.  Algebra,  when  apphed  to  geometry  and  trigonometry,  enables 
us  to  secure  general  results  which  could  Only  otherwise  be  obtained  with  great  diffi- 
culty; and  when  we  apdly  our  preceping  knowledge  to  the  more  difficult  branches  of 
mechanics,  we  are  forced  to  call  to  our  aid  the  differential  and.integral  calculus. 

"PHYSICS"  OR  "NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY." 

But  besides  mere  quantity,  matter  has  other  properties,  such  as  weight,  color, 
hardness,  ete.,  and  upon  these  depend  certain  phenomena,  which,  when  properly 
classified  and  their  laws  ascertained,  give  rise  to  the  science  of  physics  or  natural 
philosophy,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called. 

Natural  philosophy  divides  itself  into  several,  branches,  such  as  Mechanics,  or  the 
relation  of  motion,  and  pressure  to  mass;  Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics,  which  tell 
us  of  the  properties  of  the  air;  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Light,  eto.,  which  tell  us  of 
special  forces  known  by  these  names.  . 

CHEMISTRY. 

But  after  we  have  fully  examined  the  properties  of  quantity,  weight,  color,  hard- 
ness, etc.,  we  find  that  they  do  not  fully  explain  many  of  the  phenomena  which 
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daily  come  under  our  observation.  We  find  that  iron  rusts,  wood  rots,  and  stones 
crumble  and  decay,  and  after  these  processes  have  gone  on  for  some  time  we  find 
no  viable  trace  of  the  iron,  wood,  or  stone  which  was  originally  present.  Each  has 
apparently,  changed  into  something  entirely  different' from  the  original  substance, 
and  o^Mcamination  we  find  that  bulk,  color,  and  all  other  properties  have  changed, 
?■•  ,  "^®^  *'is^s  changes  are  investigated  they  reveal  new  facts  and  principles, 
which,  when  classified  and  arranged,  give  us  the  science  of  Chemistry. 

BIOLOGY. 

These  three  branches  of  science,  then,  are  the  key  to  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  world  around  us,  until  we  reach  that  higher  department  where  life  comes 
into  play,  and  the  organic  sciences  of  Botany  and  Zoology  with  their  subdivisions 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  etc.,  are  developed.  But  even  those  cannot  be  well  under- 
stood without  a  knowledge  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Chemistry. 

Our  readers  may  feel  surprised  that  we  have  left  out,  without  so  much  as  men- 
tion, such  science^  as  astronomy,  geography,  etc.  But  astronomy  is  merely  math- 
ematics and  physics  applied  to  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  geography,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
science,  is  the  application  of  mathematics,  natural  phSosophy,  and  chemistry,  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  So  far  as  mere  location  of  places  is  con- 
erned,  geography  cannot  be  called  a  science^  many  of  them  being  located  by  mere 
accident  of  purchase,  possession,  etc.    *    *    *    . 

METHODS  OF  STUDY. 

How  SHALL  I  STUDY  ?— We  feel  very  certain  that  one  of  the  defects  of  our  present 
school  system  is  the  multiphcation  of  studies.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  children 
of  12  to  14  carrying  on  seven  or  eight  studies  at  once,  the  consequence  of  which  is 
that  their  attention  is  divided  and  their  minds  enfeebled  instead  of  being  strength- 
ened. Instead  of  taking  eight  studies  abreast  it  were  better  to  drive  them  tandem; 
in  other  words,  if  three  years  be  devoted  to  a  course  of  study  let  the  studies  so  f  ol- 
low  each  other  that  there  will  never  be  more  than  two  or  three  in  the  student's 
hands  at  once.  Let  him  concentrate  on  these  while  they  are  in  hand,  and  by  regular 
and  judicious  reviewing  see  that  he  does  not  forget  what  he  has  previously  learned. 
This  rule,  which  is  exemplified  and  confirmed  in  all  our  large  schools,  both  by  its 
observance  in  the  most  successful  establishments  and  the  evil  results  which  follow 
when  it  is  violated,  gives  a  good  hint  to  the  self-taught  student  who  wishes  to  achieve 
■  success.  Such  a  student  may  have  to  labor  during  the  day  and  his  time  is  probably 
very  limited.  This  being  the  case  let  him  devote  a  certain  number  of  hours  to 
study,  and  faithfully  adhere  to  them.  Two  hours  will  probably  be  as  much  as  he 
can  spare — ^probably  only  one  or  one-and-a-half.  Let  this  be  devoted  to  not  more 
than  two  studies  at  a  time  and  let  the  entire  course  be  mapped  out  at  the  start.  An 
hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  during  two  or  three  years,  faithfully  devoted  to  a 
judicious  selection  of  studies,  will  place  the  student  in  possession  of  more  practically 
useful  knowledge  than  is  possessed  by  half  the  college  graduates  who  enter  upon 
business  life. 

It  is  wonderful  what  intelligent,  even  though  unaided,  efforts  will  accomplish.  A 
famous  scientific  man  who  acquired  a  wide  and  thorough  education  by  studying  alone 
in  moments  snatched  from  more  pressing  cares,  said  that  he  knew  of  no  branch  of 
knowledge  which  was  not-within  the  reach  of  any  one  who  had  perseverance  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Arnied  with  this  very  ele- 
mentary preparation  he  himself  acquired  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  physics. 
Finding  that  there  were  valuable  books  in  other  languages  which  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  read,  he  set  to  work  and  acquired  these  languages  so  that  he  could 
read  and  study  their  books.  We  do  not  expect  such  success  on  the  part  of  all  our 
readers,  for  men  differ  in  ability,  but  energy  and  perseverance  will  always  produce 
wonderful  results — genius  or  no  genius. 

In  this-country  of  common  schools  we  may  fairly  assume  that  our  readers  know 
something  more  than  the  alphabet.  We  shajl  take  it  for  granted  that  the  student 
has  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  tlu-ee  elementary  studies — reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic. 

The  importance  of  suitable  preparation  in  these  elementary  studies  is  very  great. 
All  high  schools  and  colleges  make  their  students  pass  through  a  thorough  exami- 
nation before  they  are  admitted  and  the  young  mechanic  should  be  as  severe  with 
himself  as  any  board  of  examiners  would  be.  He  should  have  such  a  knowledge  of 
English  grammar  as  will  enable  him  to  be  moderately  certain  of  the  meaning  of  any 
properly  expressed  sentence,  and  he  should  also  be  able  to  express  himself  on  paper  in 
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such  a  way  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  meaning.  Indeed  this  part  of  a  me- 
chanic's education  is  quite  as  im.portant  as  any  other,  for,  whether  he  be  in  business  for 
himself  or  conducting  the  business  of  others,  it  is  absohitely  necessary  that  all  con- 
tracts and  descriptions  be  plainly  expressed  on  the  one  hand  and  clearly  understood  on 
the  other,  or  endless  trouble  will  be  the  result.  That  he  should  be  able  to  write  plainly 
and  rapidly  needs  no  argument,  and  his  knowledge  of  arithmetic  should  include  a 
fair  acquaintance  with  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions.  The  commercial  portion  of 
arithmetic — such  as  percentages,  interest,  etc. ,  may  be  safely  omitted  for  the  present, 
for  they  have  no  relation  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic  proper,  and 
are  mere  special  applications  of  the  general  pi-inciples.  They  will  give  no  aid  to  the 
young  mechanic  ia  lus  other  studies,  and  wiU  themselves  be  far  more  easily  under- 
stood at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  coui'se.  Fractions — both  vulgar  and  decimal — 
are  of  the  utmost-  importance,  but  will  probably  prove  puzzhng  subjects  until  the 
student  has  mastered  the  first  elements  of  algebra,  when  everything  will  become 
plain. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  student  should  be  able  to  "work  "  the  various  rules  by 
rote  as  it  were;  he  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  how,  and  the  why,  of  every  step;  and  this  he  will  best  obtain  by  the  appli- 
cation of  good  sound  practical  common  sense  and  the  use  of  actual  examples  in 
which  the  numbers  are  represented  by  things. 
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V. 

NDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRADE  SCHOOLS  IN  SWITZER- 
LAND. 

By  Hon.  BoYD  Winchester. 

The  following  description  of  the  Technical  and  Industrial  Education 
)f  the  Swiss  is  taken  from  the  very  interesting  report  on  this  subject, 
n  which  their  Trade  Schools  are  described,  made  by  the  Hon.  Boyd 
^Vinchester,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Switzerland,  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  F. 
Bayard,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State,  dated  "Legation  of  the  United 
states,  Berne,  February  26,  1887:" 

This  question  has  received  much  iriteUigent  consideration  in  Switzerland,  and 
inder  the  Constitution,  the  Confederation  is  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain 
ndustrial  and  trade  schools.  The  Polytechnicum  or  Technical  University  at  Zurich, 
I  government  institution,  where  instruction  is  given  in  applied  mechanics,  physios, 
md  art,  embracing  a  general  and  thorough  scientific  curriculum,  is  well  known,  and 
las  been  frequently  presented  to  the  pubhc  as  a  model  school  of  practical  lite. 
But  trade  and  industrial  schools  as  distinguished  from  polytechnic,  genuine  estabhsh- 
nents  for  teaching  homely  trades ,  ai'e  being  made  a  conspicuous  as  well  as  compulsory 
'eature  of  the  Swiss  public  eduoeitional  system.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  Can- 
K)n  furnishing  instruction  in  numerous  branches  of  handiwork — the  boys  preferring 
;o  become  skilled  workmen,  and  foremen,  and  many  a  girl,  though  an  indifferent 
icholar,  by  being  taught  cutting  and  thorough  needlework,  cooking  and  cleanliness, 
md  methodical  habits,  that  bear  so  much  upon  the  happiness  and  existence  of  the. 
lome,  is  prepared  to  prove  a  good,  happy,  useful,  sensible  wife  and  mother.  Some 
Uantons  with  a  population  not  exceeding  300,000  are  reported  as  having  as  many  as 
me  hundred  of  these  schools  with  over  3,000  pupils. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS  HAVE  BEEN  LONG  ESTABLISHED. 

Trade  schools  in  Switzerland  are  of  ancient  origin,  having  an  intimate  connection 
vith  the  great  impulse  which  the  watch  industry  of  French  Switzerland  received  in 
;he  latter  half  of  last  century. 

In  the  year  1770,  a  journeyman  watchmaker,  named  Louis  Faegare,  applied  to 
Prof.  Saussure  for  some  information  connected  with  his  trade,  which  the  means  of 
)rdinary  public  instruction  did  not  afford  to  his  class.  The  Professor  readily  com- 
)lied,  and  the-  result  was  a  series  of  lectures  or  rather  ecmversazioTies  held  in  the 
p:eat  scientist's  own  drawing-room.  The  audience  soon  increasing,  a  suitable  local- 
ty  was  rented  and  a  sort  of  club  formed  under  the  title  of  Societe  aes  arts  de  Geneve. 

TIJE  watchmakers'  SCHOOL. 

This  club,  so  modest  in  its  beginnings,  has  survived  all  the  mighty  political  tern- 
jests  of  a  troubled  age,  the  violent  annexation  of  the  Genev^se  Republic  to  I^ance, 
md  its  restoration  to  the  Helvetic  Union,  and  to-day  it  occupies  a  high  rank  among 
earned  societies,  and  numbers  among  its  honorary  members  and  associates  many 
if  the  foremost  names  in  modern  science.  This  is  the  parent  of  the  celebrated 
?Vatchmaker's  School  at  Geneva,  with  branches  at  Chaux-de-fonds,  Bienne,  Neu- 
ihatel,  and  Soleure.  Pupils  are  received  in  these  schools  when  they  are  passed  their 
4th  year,  and  must  remain  from  three  to  four  and  a  half  years.  For  the  proper 
jtistic  education  there  is  provided  a  special  technical  school  at  Chaux-de-fonds, 
levoted  to  the  art  of  decorating,  which  now  constitutes  a  very  important  feature  of 
he  watch.ihdustry. 
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STRAW-PLAITING  SCHOOLS. 

More  humble  in  their  first'  stages,  but  searcely  inferior  as  to  practical  results,  are 
the  Swiss  straw-plaiting  schools,  which  have  succeeded  in  developing  a  veritable 
new  industry,  commanding  markets  in  the  utmost  comers  of  the  earth.  Some  of 
the  poorest  portions  of  the  subalpine  districts  have  become  well-to-do  and  flourish- 
ing, and  it  is  said  at  least  one  little  hamlet  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  guide- 
book a  few  years  ago,  is  now,  from  this  trade,  a  thrifty  town  of  some  10,000  inhab- 
itants. The  higher  instruction  in  this  particular  branch  extends  to  the  cultivation 
and  acclimatization  of  various  kinds  of  foreign  grasses,  furnishing  from  the  coarsest 
to  the  finest  qualities  of  straw.  In  Zurich  there  is  a  Dress-makers'  Institute  which 
annually  "  graduates "  some  80  or  40  qualified  Parisian  mistresses  and  assistant 
mistresses. 

WOOD-CAKVING  SCHOOLS. 

But  to  turn  to  trades  which  either  by  law  or  immemorial  usage  are  assumed  to 
require  some  years'  apprenticeship.  First  in  order  of  importance  comes  Wood- 
carving,  a  Swiss  product  that  enjoys  a  world  wide  reputation,  and  has  long  been  a 
source  of  no  small  part  of  the  country's  revenue. 

These  schools  for  wood-carvers  seem  to  have  a  fully  organized  faculty.  The  word 
Faculty  is  used  advisedly,  for  the  courses  have  an  almost  amusing  resemblance  to 
an  academic  course.  There  are  lectures  with  manipulatory  demonstrations  in  the 
use  of  the  plane,  saw,  lathe,  and  all  needed  tools,  and  also  in  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  various  woods.  A  school  for  ornamental  work  and  designs  in  wood- 
carving  is  at  Breeng,  supported  by  the  communes  and  Canton  jointly,  alid  at  Inter- 
laken  the  wood- workers  enjoy  the  ser^dces  #f  a  ■  ■  mastar-modeler,"  paid  by  the  Cantoru 
Then  there  are  schools  for  the  study  of  wood-engraving,  sculpture,  and  art  cabinet- 
making. 

shoemakers'  SCHOOL. 

There  is  at  Winterthur  a  Shoemakers'  School,  with  an  average  attendance  of  40- 
and  it  has  a  peripatetic  staff  of  instructors.  These  instructors  give  lessons  at  va- 
rious towns,  where  classes  can  be  organized,  continuing  from  4  to  6  weeks.  This 
school  also  issues  publications  relating  to.  their  trade,  one  of  the  latest  being  on 
the  structure  of  the  human  foot,  and  the  teclmical  reasons  of  the  Swiss  military 
authorities  for  the  new  regulations  concerning  the  contracts  for  boots  and  shoes  for 
the  army. 

Other  handicrafts  have  followed  the  example  set  by  the  shoemakers,  notably 
joiners,  cabinet-makers,  silk-weavers,  basket-makers,  jewellers,  even  to  umbrellas 
and  parasols,  each  having  its  cheap  training  schools. 

DRAWING  A  REQUIRED  STUDY. 

Drawing,  industrial,  as  distinguished  from  artistic,  is  taught  in  all  the  Swiss 
schools,  not  as  an  accomplishment,  but  is  considered  a  necessity.  It  embraces  me- 
chanical and  perspective,  frequently  extending  to  a  course  of  construction  and 
designing.  *  *  *  As  an  essential  part  of  popular  education,  its  claim  is  uni- 
versally recognized  in  aU  of  the  Swiss  schools. 

SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTUKE. 

The  Agricultural  and  Forestry  department  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  Institute,  in 
its  "technology  "  as  signifying  science  applied  to  industrial  arts,  has  advanced  those 
interests  to  positions  that  otherwise  could  never  have  been  attained.  Switzerland  in 
physical  respects  is  not  a  bountiful  mother-land,  neither  the  climate  nor  soil  is  good 
for  agriculture,  yet  it  is  surprising  what  good  results  are  obtained  by  the  general 
diffusion  among  the  agricultural  class  of  much  technical  knowledge.  With  them 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  ex  necessitate  rei  could  not  be  a  simple  routine,  but  a 
science.  Mere  practical  farming  would  not  return  the  labor  and  expense  expended, 
but  as  an  intelligent,  educated  industry,  it  has  become  quite  prosperous  and  profit- 
able. 

The  agricultural  course  in  the  Polytechnic  is  therefore  looked  upon  as  one  of  its 
most  important,  and  the  course  is  very  thorough  and  comprehensive  as  to  the  Swiss 
conditions,  covering  the  mechanical  and  chemical  composition  of  the  soil,  the  sci- 
entific basis  as  to  rotation  of  .crops,  the  periods  of  growth  at  which  plants  taketheiT 
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nitrogen,  how  draining  improves  land,  and  mamy  other  similar  questions  varied  in 
their  applications,  but  ruled  by  fixed  laws,  and  which  can  be  learned  only -by  some 
technical  instruction  outside  the  daily  routine  of  farm  life.  Take  even  the  single 
question  of  "grasses,"  in  which  Switzerland  is  so  much  concerned  on  account  of  its 
extensive  dau-y  interest,  and  the  technical  information  scattered  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Polytechnic  has  been  of  incalculable  value. 

It  would  be  incredible  to  an  American  farmer,  to  whom  nature  is  so  prodigal,  to 
see  the  extent  and  varied  use  made  of  the  grass  crop  of  the  Swiss.  To  do  this,  how- 
ever, he  must  know  something  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  grass  in  both  the 
natiural  and  dried  state,  the  feeding  values  of  like  weights  of  the  different  species, 
in  an  equally  moist  or  dry  condition,  at  the  final  stage  of  growth  which  they  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  attain;  their  suitability  for  permanent  or  other  pastures.  The 
adaptability  of  sorne  kinds  of  grasses  for  certain  soils,  the  amount  of  growth  at- 
tained, the  time  of  maturity,  their  duration,  ability  to  resist  drought,  strength  to 
overpower  weeds,  and  other  circumstances  that  mvist  be  taken  into  account,  Then 
there  are  questions  relating  to  the  extension  of  pastures,  the  drainage  of  grass  land, 
cultural  preparations,  the  selection  of  grasses,  laying  down  pastures,  the  manage- 
ment of  old  and  new  grass  lands,  hay-making,  grazing;  ensilage,  and  temporary 
pastures,  are  all  subjects  on  which  the  Swiss,  farmer  is  enlightened  and  kept  abreast 
with  the  most  advanced  ideas.  It  may  be  added  that  for  the.  benefit  of  the  same 
class  in  a  great  measure,  are  the  weekly  lectures  given  at  the  Polytechnic  on  thd 
subject  of  "  pisciculture."  ' 

The  expenses  of  the  distinctively  industrial  schools,  not  including  the  Polytechnic, 
for  the  year  1885,  were  533,435  francs,  paid  by  the  Cantons,  and  153,041  by  the  Con- 
federation, a  total  of  674,466  francs — the  chief  appropriation  of  the  Confederation 
is  to  the  Polytechnic,  which  it  entirely  sustains. 

SWISS   EDUCATION. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  this  report,  and  a  previous  one  on  the ' '  Public  Schools 
and  Education  in  Switzerland,"  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  country  enjoys  a  sys- 
tem of  education  aptly  described  by  the  Educational  Commissioner  of  Fi-ance,  as 
existing  in  that  country — "at  once  enlarged  and  simplified,  instructive  and  attract- 
ive, for  it  does  not  omit  even  music  and  singing;  healthiest,  for  it  takes  care  of  the 
body  as  weU  as  the  mind,  and  includes  gymnastic  and  manual  exercises;  more  prac- 
tical, for  it  teaches  drawing,  which  is  the  key  of  all  industrial  and  mechanical  pro- 
fessions; and  more  moral  and  patriotic  because  it  is  foimded  on  love  of  country." 

To  this  might  be  supplemented  a  summary  of  the  special  benefits  of  the  technical 
and  industrial  training  so  conspicuous  in  the  Swiss  system. 

It  tends  in  addition  to  imparting  dexterity  of  hand,  no  less  to  develop  the  child 
physically,  mentally  and  morally. 

It  encourages  a  love  of  work  in  the  children. 

It  inspires  respect  for  the  rougher  kind  of  work. 

It  cultivates  spontaneous  activity. 

It  habituates  to  order,  accuracy,  cleanliness  and  neatness. 

It  accustoms  to  attention,  industry,  and  perseverance. 

It  develops  the  physical  strength. 

It  acts  as  a  counterpoise  tq  too  much  sitting. 

It  trains  the  eye,  and  cultivates  the  sense  of  form. 

It  leads  the  child  to  the  conception  of  harmony  and  beauty. 

It  stimulates  a  love  for  intellectual  honesty. 

The  following  abstract  of  a  treatise  on  "Industrial  Instruction," 
written  by  a  Swiss  educator,  recently  published  and  lately  translated 
into  English  and  issued  in  this  country,  is  inserted  in  this  volume 
because  of  its  general  bearing  on  the  questions  at  issue,  while,  as  it 
is  especially  directed  to  the  discussion  in  Switzerland,  it  seems  nat- 
urally to  follow  the  exposition  of  the  Swiss  system,  as  given  in  the 
pages  immediately  preceding,  by  the  Hon.  Boyd  Winchester,  at 
present  U.  S,  Minister  to  the  Sister  Republic: 
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VI. 

INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION  DISCUSSED  BY  A  SWISS  EDUCATOR. 

By  the  publication  of  a  translation  of  a  recent  work  on  "Indus- 
trial Instruction,"  by  Robert  Seidel,  a  Swiss  teacher,*  an  interesting, 
and  somewhat  important  addition  is  made  to  the  scanty  literature 
upon  these  topics  accessible  to  American  educators. 

In  connection  with  the  many  reports  of  the  addresses  and  discus- 
sions upon  these  subjects  by  American  and  foreign  authorities,  so 
freely  given  in  these  appendices,  some  quotations  from  this  little 
work  seem  desirable,  as  it  is  a  serious  and  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  questions  that  arise  in  connection  with  this  discussion  by  a 
practical  teacher  and  by  a  thinker  who,  in  his  European  home,  is 
more  directly  confronted  with  the  menacing  problems  that  begin 
already  to  alarm  far-sighted  observers  in  these  United  States. 

To  those  interested  in  following  this  movement  this  little  volume 
by  Herr  Seidel  will  be  found  well  worth  their  study. 

Herr  Seidel,  who  is  evidently  a  "socialist,"  using  the  term  in  its 
better  sense  as  opposed  to  "nihilist,"  begins  with  the  philosophical 
proposition  that  the  system  of  education  adopted  by  any  people 
stands  in  the  closest  relation  to  their  social  and  political  conditions; 
indeed,  is  directly  evolved  from  them.  He  succinctly  traces  this 
proposition  through  the  classic  and  mediaeval  eras,  when  class  ed- 
ucation was  the  distinctive  feature,  and  asks: 

Is  it  not  true  that  between  the  factory  hand  and  the  educated  man  of  to-day 
ahnost  as  great  a  gap  exists  as  between  the  slave  and  the  philosopher  of  ancient 
Greece?  How  much  of  literature,  art,  and  science  does  the  mass  of  our' people  un- 
derstand? Who  reads  our  classics?  Who  appreciates  our  art  treasures?  Who 
comprehends  anytliing  of  the  enormous  acquisitions  of  modern  science  ? 

Every  one  who  knows  the  circumstances  can  answer  the  question  only  with  deep 
soiTow  and  confusion. 

So  long  as  such  gaps  yawn  between  the  members  of  a  nation,  the  demand  for  gen- 
eral education  appears  to  us,  and  to  many  thousand  others  as  well,  to  be  no  mere 
phrase,  though  a  thorough  schoolman  may  find  it  too  indefinite. 

In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  it  is  still  possible  to  set  people  against  each  other  like 
wild  hordes,  it  can  be  no  mere  indefinite  phrase.  If  general  education  were 
achieved,  this  would  be  simply  impossible. 

Indeed,  we  should  be  careful  of  speaking  slightingly  of  general  education,  for  the 
reason  that  our  noblest  and  best  men  have  struggled  and  suffered  for  it. 

INTELLIGENCE  AND  FREEDOM  AEE  CLOSE  ALLIES. 

The  fact  that  the  promulgaticm  of  human  development  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  promulgation  of  human  rights,  proves  the  close  connection  between  great  educa- 
tion theories  and  social  revolutions.  About  the  time  of  great  social  transformations, 
great  educators  always  make  their  appearance.  Hence,  each  form  of  society  begets 
its  form  of  education,  and  each  stage  of  the  economic  development  of  mankind 
implies  a  definite  system  of  education  and  instruction, 

*  Industrial  Instruction:  A  pedagogic  and  social  necessity,  together  with  a  critique 
upon  objections  advanced,  by  Robert  Seidel,  Mollis,  Switzerland.  Translated  oy 
Margaret  K.  Smith,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Boston:  Published  by  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1887.     Pp.  160. 
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We  no  more  have  a  constant,  unchanging  pedagogy  than  we  have  an  unchanging 
form  of  society;  both  are  in  a  state  of  continual  movement  and  continual  develop- 
ment. Now,  in  the  matter  of  social  development,  what  is  our  position  to-day  ? 
Whoever  has  capacity  to  understand  and  interpret  the  sighing  and  groaning  in  the 
rushing  loom  of  time,  knows  that  a  mighty  social  revolution  is  in  the  near  future. 
The  present  economic  form  of  capital,  private  production,  free  competition,  and 
profit  of  men  by  men,  has  expired;  it  has  become  an  anachronism,  and  must  go  the 
way  of  slavery  and  feudalism.  We  already  find  ourselves  in  a  transition  state, 
ready  for  new  economic  forms,  for  common  interests,  intelligent  co-operation,  and 
assistance  of  all  for  all. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  A  NEW  PRINCIPLE  IN  EDUCATION. 

In  proportion  to  the  realization  of  this  new  social  form  will  a  new  system  of  edu- 
cation and  insti'uction  make  its  way.  The  new  element  in  this  system  will  be  the 
principle  of  hand  labor.  The  principle  of  socialism,  to  make  co-operative  profitable 
labor  the  ground  work  of  social  and  political  life,  demands  recognition  and  realiza- 
tion in  the  educational  department.  We  do  not  consider  industrial  instruction  to  be 
merely  occupation  for  otherwise  idle  boys,  still  less  an  opening  of  new  sources  of 
profit  or  income  for  poor  parents,  or  the  improvement  of  handicrafts;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  principle,  that  of  labor,  into  public  instruction,  exactly  as  the 
Rousseau-Pestalozzian  movement  was  considered  with  regard  to  the  principle  of 
natural  development  and  observation. 

We  are  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  assume  the  prophet's  role,  and  to  predict: — 

So  surely  as  with  civil  society  the  ideas  of  the  culture  of  mankind,  natural  devel- 
opment, and  observation  make  their  way  into  the  pedagogy  of  the  time,  so  surely 
with  the  new  order  of  society  will  its  principle,  labor,  achieve  its  citizenship  in  the 
system  of  education.  Struggling  against  it  is  vain.  The  future  in  the  state,  as  well 
as  in  pedagogy,  belongs  to  labor. 

We  should  not  be  guided  to  false  conclusions  by  the  historical  evidence  that,  dur- 
ing the  last  hundi'ed  years,  industrial  instruction  has  several  times  vainly  demanded 
admission  into  general  education.  Whoever,  on  the  plea  of  its  worthlessness,  would 
exclude  this  branch  of  study,  together  with  its  method,  or  would  be  misled  into  the 
belief  that  industrial  instruction  will  never  be  admitted  into  the  plan  of  public  edu- 
cation, would  only  exhibit  a  very  unflattering  evidence  of  his  own  historical  knowl- 
edge and  judgment.  Objective  instruction  was  obliged  to  wait  nearly  two  hundred 
years  for  general  recognition  and  adoption,  yet  to-day  no  one  will  question  its  value. 
Sometimes  the  good  triumphs  late,  also  sometimes  not  at  all.  Success  is  a  standard 
not  to  be  employed  by  critics. 

M.  JULES  PERRY  ON  HAND  LABOR  IN  EDUCATION. 

As  a  sign  of  the  times,  we  quote  a  selection  fi-om  the  discourse  of  M.  Jules  Ferry 
late  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  school  for  primary,  superior,  and  professional  instruction  (at 
Paris).     He  spoke  as  follows: 

"We  desire  to  ennoble  hand  labor.  We  have  written  this  motto  in  large  letters 
upon  our  programme,  and  we  have  chosen  the  surest,  indeed  the  only  means  of 
securing  the  recognition  of  the  nobility  of  hand  labor,  not  only  from  those  who 
exercise  it,  but  also  from  society  as  a  whole.  We  have  introduced  hand  labor  into 
the  school  itself ! 

"  Believe  me,  when  the  plane  and  file  are  accorded  their  place  of  honor  by  the 
side  of  the  compass,  the  map,  and  the  text-book  in  history,  and  when  they  become 
the  objects  of  rational  and  sytematic  instruction,  only  then  will  a  great  amount  of 
prejudice  die  out,  and  much  of  the  spirit  of  caste  vanish  away.  Social  peace  wiU 
find  a  place  upon  the  seats  of  the  elementary  school;  and  harmony,  with  her  beam- 
ing light,  will  illuminate  the  future  of  the  nation !" 

Truly,  if  this  has  been  declared  by  the  leader  of  public  instruction  for  a  great 
nation,  and  if,  as  we  see  to-day  in  France,  the  word  has  become  fiesh,  then  this  mat- 
ter cannot  be  arrested  by  a  few  apt  phrases  of  schoolmen,  but  with  or  without  the 
mediation  of  ofiHoial  pedagogy,  must  make  its  way  through  the  educated  world. 

In  succeeding  chapters  our  author  takes  up,  seriatim,  the  argu- 
ments of  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  new  instruction.  He  sees 
clearly  that  many  of  the  economic  conditions  which  embarrass  the 
present  generation  result  from  the  fact  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
irresistible  tendency  of  the  age,  manufactures  and  agriculture  are 
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rapidly  coming  under  this  control  of  combined  capital,  and  that 
there  is,  in  consequence, 'less  and  less  opportunity  for  the  profitable 
industry  of  small  manufacturers  and  farmers;  therefore  he  concludes 
that  the  arguments  for  handwork,  as  an  economic  method,  are  falla- 
cious, and  that  industrial  instruction  in  schools  is  to  be  urged  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  pedagogic  value. 

Industrial  instruction  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  general  education,  but  is  itself  a 
means  for  securing  the  same.  We  are  not  dealing  with  home  labor  as  a  Utopian 
means  for  removing  social  calamity,  but  with  the  highest  and  deepest  pedagogic 
questions. 

Many  of  his  arguments  are  urged  against  special  propositions 
advanced  by  German  and  Swiss  opponents  of  the  new  movement, 
and  are  not  such  as  have  been  urged  in  this  country. 

Here  is  a  very  suggestive  paragraph  in  relation  to  the  educational 
value  of  labor: 

AH  labor  is  not  educative;  that  only  is  so  which  is  pursued  pedagogically;  that 
which  is  pursued  mechanically  is  stupefying;  and  mechanical  employments,  even  ■ 
when  pedagogically  pursued,  are  of  comparatively  little  educational  value. 

This  may  well  be  taken  as  a  warning  against  the  indiscriminate  and 
thoughtless  advocacy  of  any,  and  all  forms  of  industrial  training, 
as  equally  important  in  education. 

From  the  division  in  Chapter  V, urging  the  "disciplinary  and  edu- 
cational value  of  drawing,  industrial,  and  science  instruction,"  are 
taken  the  following  arguments  for  "constructive"  drawing  and  for 
hand  labor: 

EDUCATIVE  VALUE  OP  HAND  LABOR  CONTRASTED  WITH  THAT  OP  DRAWING. 

The  self -activity  of  the  child  is  lightly  represented  as  the  most  important  educa- 
tive momentum  of  insti'uotion  in  drawing.  Instruction  in  drawing  which  does  not 
rise  above  spiritless  copying  is  of  no  worth ;  that  instruction  by  which  the  self -activity 
of  the  child  is  exercised  is  the  best.  Well,  as  little  as  any  one  has  presumed  to  doubt 
the  value  of  the  self -activity  of  the  pupil  in  drawing,  just  as  little  can  one  question 
the  eminent  importance  of  production  in  industrial  instruction.  If  producing  in 
drawing  is  educative,  it  must  be  as  much  so  in  hand,  labor.  Indeed,  hand  labor  must 
be  more  educative  than  drawing,  because  in  it  the  self -activity  is  greater.  In  draw- 
ing, one  must  constantly  deal  with  the  mere  form;  in  labor,  one  has  to  do  with  the 
form  together  with  the  material.  In  drawing,  only  two  dimensions  are  considered; 
in  labor,  the  three  dimensions  must  be  equally  observed.  Hence,  the  man  who  con- 
structs an  object  receives  indisputably  livelier,  clearer  concepts  of  it  than  the  one 
who  merely  draws,  for  he  must  much  more  accurately  comprehend  the  form  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  the  material.  Apart  from  works  of  art,  however,  the  material  of 
every  object  is  quite  as  important  as  the  form,  and  ofteli  much  more  so. 

Through  the  following  considerations,  the  great  educative  power  of  hand  labor  as 
contrasted  with  drawing  may  be  much  more  clearly  perceived.  In  working,  I 
must  touch  the  material,  analyze  it,  perhaps  smell  and  taste  it;  in  drawing,  not:  in 
working,  I  must  learn  the  properties  of  the  material;  in  drawing,  not:  in  working, 
I  must  choose  the  tools,  and  also  the  manner  of  work,  according  to  the  material;  in 
drawing,  not:  in  working,  I  must,  as  a  rule,  exert  myself  physically;  in  drawing, 
not:  in  working,  I  must  give  great  attention  to  the  material;  in  drawing,  very 
little:  in  short,  in  working,  I  must  set  many  more  senses  and  powers  in  activity 
than  in  drawing.  Hence,  the  construction  of  objects  implies  much  more  knowl- 
edge and  imderstanding,  enriches  the  concepts  in  a  much  higher  degree,  and  awak- 
ens and  exercises  many  more  powers  and  talents,  than  drawing. 

Instruction  in  drawing  trains  the  taste  and  the  eye,  says  one.  We  admit  that 
instruction  in  drawing,  pedagogically  pursued,  secures  the  training  of  the  taste  and 
of  the  eye,  but  industrial  instruction,  pursued  according  to  pedagogical  principles, 
must  secure  this  training  in  a  much  higher  degree.  In  regard  to  the  training  of  the 
eye,  there  is  no  doubt  that  by^the  construction  of  objects  the  eye  must  in  every  way 
be  much  more  exercised  than  by  drawing.  The  proofs  of  this  lie  in  what  has  al- 
ready been  said.  That  industrial  instruction  must  be  calculated  to  train  the  eye 
and  taste  better  than  drawing.oan  furthermpre  be  sbftwn  in  the  fact  that  the  ob- 
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jects,  according  to  the  material  used,  show  different  natural  colors  and  lustre,  while 
drawing  is  silent  upon  these  impoitant  quahties  of  objects.  Drawing  trains  really 
only  the  taste  for  form.  The  constnaction  of  objects  trains  also  the  taste  for  color, 
and  for  the  combination  of  color,  form,  and  material.  For  artistic  hand  work,  and 
for  the  artistic  forms  of  life,  taste  in  combination  is  most  important.  Taste  can 
at  all  events  be  very  much  better  trained  with  objects  themselves  than  with  drawings 
of  objects.  For  this  reason,  we  visit  places  of  art  and  beauty,  and  shall  visit  them 
even  when  graphic  art  shall  be  much  more  highly  developed  than  at  present. 

Finally,  and  from  an  educational  jjoint  this  is  most  important,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  constructive  embodiment  of  form  in  some  material  appeals  to  the  nature 
of  man,  and  especially  of  the  child,  much  more  than  constructions  on  paper.  Before 
inen  could  sketch  they  could  construct,  and  before  children  touch  the  drawing-pen- 
cil they  build  and  construct  objects  according  to  reality. 

If  we  proceed  according  to  nature,  hand  labor  and  modelling  must  be  introduced 
into  the  school,  and  both  should  precede  drawing.  If  one  really  intends  to  train 
the  taste,  eye,  and  hand,  in  the  school,  then  hand  labor  is  needed;  if  one  wishes  to 
bring  the  principle  of  self -activity  in  a  most  comprehensive  manner  into  the  school, 
so  that  it  may  be  of  worth,  it  can  only  be  done  by  hand  labor.  If  professional 
drawing  in  the  school  is  to  be  attractive,  then  it  must  be  followed  by  execution;  if 
the  child  is  to  be  satisfied  by  instruction,  the  most  effective  means  for  this  purpose, 
hand  labor,  must  not  be  excluded. 

The  following  passages  -VYell  illustrate  how  our  philosophic  author 
blends  political  and  social  topics  with  this  educational  question: 

But  the  man  who  has  no  conception  of  hand  labor  can  have  no  self -acquired  and 
correct  concepts  of  the  hand-laboring  class  of  people  [industrial  population],  and  of 
the  objects  constructed  by  them.  In  consequence  of  these  incomplete  concepts, 
he  despises  labor  and  laboring  people,  and  becomes  prodigal  and  wasteful  of  labor 
products,  just  as  all  the.ruling  classes  of  ancient  states,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
use of  hand  labor,  notwithstanding  moral  precepts  and  philosophy,  have,  and  ac- 
cording to  psychological  laws  must  have,  become.  The  final  result  of  this  disuse 
of  hand  labor,  with  its  consequences  of  prodigality,  gluttony,  and  drunkenness,  was 
the  complete  bankruptcy  of  society.  In  proportion  as  the  disuse  of  hand  labor  in- 
creased, contempt  of  labor  and  laborers,  prodigality,  and  drunkenness  increased. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Men  who  are  strangers  in  the  whole  world  of  concepts 
growing  out  of  hand  labor,  and  who  are  incapable  of  thinking,  judging,  arguing, 
and  feeling,  are  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  a  state,  especially  of  one  founded 
upon  the  labor  and  equal  rights  of  all  citizens. 

Now,  if  the  common  school  does  not  make  them  acquainted  with  it,  a  number  of 
citizens  are  at  present  growing  up  ignorant  of  hand  labor.  Generally,  these  are  the 
citizens  who  will  be  educated  and  chosen  for  the  guidance  of  the  state.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  can  we  wonder  that  labor  is  so  little  esteemed !  Certainly  not. 

Accordingly  to  what  has  been  said,  industrial  instruction,  from  an  educational  as 
well  as  from  a  social,  political  stand-point,  is  a  necessity.  From  an  educational 
stand-point  it  is  necessary;  becaiise  hand  labor  secures  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing, which  cannot  be  secured  by  mere  observation,  but  which  for  mental  training 
and  for  life  is,  however,  of  the  highest  importance.  Prom  a  social,  political,  and 
pedagogic  stand-point,  it  is  indispensable,  because  hand  labor  serves  in  the  forming 
of  concepts  which,  for  the  peaceable  intercourse  of  humanity,  for  moral  conduct, 
and  for  the  existence  of  the  state,  are  of  the  greatest  significance. 

This  recalls  a  statement  recently  made  to  Hon.  Chauncy  M.  Depew, 
when  in  Holland  last  summer,  in  which  an  intelligent  citizen  of  that 
country  accounted  for  a  change  of  policy  which  had  proved  disas- 
trous to  their  industrial  interests  on  the  ground  that  the  industrial 
producing  classes  had  no  voioq  in  directing  the  policy  of  the  coiintry, 
while  the  rulers  made  mistakes  from  lack  of  any  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  and  needs  of  the  producers — the  very  dangers 
that  our  author  points  out  and  seeks  to  remedy. 

In  the  section  entitled  ' '  School  hand-labor  and  choice  of  a  profes- 
sion "  occurs  a  note  showing  that  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  the  percentage,  of  the  whole  population,  who  receive  the  high- 
est education,  is  extremely  small.  As  in  the  Assembly  of  the  States 
General  of  France,  called  by  Louis  XVI,  it  was  found  that  the  "  third 
estate  "  comprised  97  per  cent,  of  all  the  people  of  France,  and  there- 
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fore,  to  the  terror  of  the  royal,  noble,  and  priestly  classes,  the  third 
estate  declared  itself  to  be  the  National  Assembly;  so,  if  they  have 
the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  at  heart,  it  is  upon  the 
instruction  of  this  immense  majority  of  the  pupils  who  are  found 
only  in  the  lower  grade  elementary  schools,  that  educators  and  leg- 
islators must  concentrate  their  attention  and  efforts. 

The  educated  classes  may  mostly  be  trusted  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves to  see  that  higher  education  does  not  perish  fi'om  out  the  land, 
though,  most  fortunately,  in  many  States  of  this  Republic,  this  great 
duty  is  not  left  to  the  care  of  any  class;  but  it  is  recognized  as  the 
duty  of  the  State  itself,  thanks,  largely,  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
great  founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  importance  of  the  training  to  be  given  in  our  public  schools  to 
this  great  body  of  coming  citizens  can  not  be  exaggerated.  How 
shall  the  best  service  be  rendered  to  the  children  who  stay  but  the 
fewest  years  in  school,  is  a  far  more  pregnant  question  than  whether 
manual  training  schools  shall  be  given  to  boys  who  can  stay  in  school 
till  they  are  18  years  of  age. 

The  passage  referred  to  follows: 

In  the  end,  a  people  does  not  live  by  literature,  science,  and  art,  but  by  labor;  and 
the  small  per  cent.*  of  us  possessing  middle  and  higher  education  can  enjoy  these 
beautiful  things  only  because  the  hand  labor  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  makes 
it  possible.  Then,  from  a  social,  poUtical  stand-point,  it  could  be  more  easily  and 
with  more  valid  reasons  proved  that  the  education  provided  by  the  state  ought  to 
consider  hand-labor  from  the  first,  than  it  could  be  shown  that  from  the  first  it  must 
exclusively  provide  for  mental  training. 

The  introduction  of  industrial  instruction  in  schools  is  also  urged 
for  the  opportunities  given  for  ascertaining  the  pupil's  bent  of  mind, 
and  for  enabling  boys  dull  in  study  of  books  to  show  superiority  in 
mechanics,  as  often  happens;  with  obvious  good  results  in  developing 
self  respect  and  in  equalizing  the  standing  of  the  scholars  among  them- 
selves. The  question  of  who  shall  teach  the  new  studies  is  then  con- 
sidered. 

XI.      THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  TEACHER'S  POSITION. 

The  question,  By  whom  shall  industrial  instruction  be  imparted?  is  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  opponents  correctly  answered.  The  teacher,  and  not  hand  laborers 
who  are  pedagogically  untrained.  In  this  Tespect  they  place  the  pedagogical  stand- 
point at  the  head,  but  only  in  order  to  more  effectively  unite  to  it  their  lamenta- 
tion over  the  dechne  of  the  teacher's  position.  Even  now,  they  say,  the  time  in 
the  training  school  is  not  sufficient  for  the  teacher  to  acquire  the  necessary  educa- 
tion; but  what  will  it  be  if  he  has  to  learn  carpentry,  lock-making,  book-binding, 
turning,  carving,  etc.  ?    In  this  case  the  teacher  must  degenerate  into  a  mechanic. 

*According  to  Dr.  Engel,  Journal  of  the  Imperial  Prussian  Bureau  of  Statistics,  in 
1871,  the  male  population  over  ten  years  of  age  in  the  Prussian  States  were  distrib- 
uted in  the  different  grades  of  education  as  they  are  ordinarily  distinguished,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Classes. 


1.  Highest  Education 

S.  Middle  Education  ...... 

3.  Elementary  Education  . 

4.  Alphabet  Education 


Persons.    Per  cent. 


93,000 

198,000 

7,88.J,4S3 

933,274 


1.0S3 
2.182 
86.703 
10. 152 


Then,  3  and  4  together,  equgi  96  per  cent,  of  the  population  possessing  only  ele- 
mentary education,  or  none  at  all. 

If  the  female  population  were  reckoned,  there  would  be  a  still  lower  ratio  of 
higher  and  middle  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  lower.  (See  Starke,  Privy  Coun- 
cilor of  Justice,  Crime,  and  Criminals  in  Prussia,  from  1854-78.) 
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He  will  become  a  bungler,  and  the  consciousness  of  professional  dignity  will  be 
lost.  What  a  frightful  outlook  for  the  teacher's  position!  Fortunately,  it  is  too 
fanciful.  Let  us  be  calm!  The  learning  of  all  trades  in  their  full  extent  can  and 
will  not  be  necessary;  but  only  the  learning  of  the  elements  of  a  number  of  handi- 
crafts, or  rather,  we  shall  say,  of  hand  labor.  The  elements  of  all  handicrafts, 
however,  are  as  simple  and  as  like  each  other  as  the  elements  of  all  sciences  are 
simple  and  like' each  other. 

Tlien  follow  a  few  statements  in  regard  to  the  progress  made  by- 
children  in  acquiring  the  new  studios.  Herr  Seidel,  in  this,  strik- 
ingly corroborates  the  statements  of  Mr.  Leland,  as  to  the  readiness 
with  which  young  children  acquired  some  of  the  minor  arts. 

By  a  few  hours'  instruction,  weekly,  in  the  different  departments  of  hand  labor, 
it  is  astonishing  to  an  impartial  person  what  readiness  children  will  in  a  short  time 
acquire.  We  have  no  idea  what  rich  treasures  of  practical  capability  lie  hidden  in 
our  children,  and  what  immense  productive  power  we,  to  the  injury  of  the  chil- 
dren and  of  the  nation,  allow  to  be  arrested  and  perverted  to  dead  knowledge,  in- 
fectious weariness,  crippling  precocity,  and  poisonous  idleness.  May  we  soon  gain 
this  knowledge. 

Let  us  compare  the  quickness  and  ease  with  which  children  appropriate  skill 
and  practical  knowledge  with  the  slowness  and  difiiculty  with  which  they  advance 
in  mental  capacity  and  theoretical  knowledge.  If  we  inquire  after  the  cause  of 
this  slow  progress  in  the  last,  and  the  quick  advance  in  the  fii'st  case,  perhaps  no 
other  than  the  following  ground  of  explanation  can  be  discovered. 

Child  nature  implies  action  rather  than  abstraction,  meditation,  and  receiving; 
the  child's  interest  and  capabilities  are  greater  for  practical  than  for  theoretical  in- 
struction; by  the  first  he  is  better  satisfied  and  incited  than  by  the  last. 

Now,  should  riot  the  quickness  with  which  children  advance  in  industrial  in- 
struction, and  the  pleasure  with  which  they  work,  be  a  sugg(^tion  to  educators  re- 
garding the  excellence  and  naturalness  of  this  instruction?  And  should  not  educa- 
tors who  make,  or  pretend  to  make,  the  nature  of  the  child  the  ground-work  of 
their  educational  principles  and  efforts,  first  of  all  turn  their  most  earnest  attention 
to  this  subject?    We  think  so. 

After  fully  indorsing  the  educational  plans  of  Frobel,  and  quoting 
from  Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi,  our  author  concludes  by  an  affirmative 
resum^  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  new  Industrial  Instruction 
as  follows: 

Industrial  instruction  is  throughout  not  only  a  powerful  means  for  the  promotion 
of  objective  instruction;  it  is  not  only  the  best  kind  of  objective  instruction;  it  is 
not  only  an  extension  of  objective  instruction,  as  has  already  Jjeen  said  by  its  advo- 
cates; but  it  is  more  than  all  that,  for  it  has: — 

First.  A  great  educational  value. 

Second.  A  significant  mental  and  physical  disciplining  power. 

Third.  A  deep  reaching  social  and  moralizing  influence. 

The  great  educatioijal  value  of  industrial  instruction  consists  in: — 

1.  That  it  satisfies  and  cultivates  the  child's  instinct  for  activity;  that  it  nourishes 
this  instinct  and  directs  it  towards  the  beautiful  and  the  useful,  and  that  by  it  the 
most  important  part  of  the  child's  nature  will  receive  justice.    *    *    *. 

2.  That  it  awakens  a  lively  interest  and  pleasure  in  labor  and  its  products,  and 
enables  the  child  by  its  own  efforts  to  secure  this  interest  and  pleasure.  The  arti- 
cles produced  by  the  labor  of  the  child,  articles  of  real  use,  create  in  him  a  feeling 
of  capability,  awaken  his  self -confidence,  and  give  him  inner  satisfaction.    *    *    *. 

3.  That  it,  without  artificial  means,  forces  the  child  to  concentration,  attention, 
and  perseverance.  Whoever  will  accomplish  anything  by  labor  must  concentrate 
himself,  must  be  attentive  and  pei-severing,  otln'rwise  it  will  not  succeed,  and  tlie 
mistakes  are  more  easily  manifested  than  in  school  work.  Besides,  he  who  is  inter- 
ested in  a  thing  observes  gladly,  concentrates  himself  willingly,  and  perseveres  with- 
out murmur. 

4.  That  it  nourishes  thought  and  will,  and  dii-ects  it  towards  the  good  and  the 
useful,  and  permits  and  teaches  to  transform  both  into  the  deed,  which  again  war- 
rants a  high  satisfaction  and  awakens  dignity. 

Thought  needs  a  subject;  the  will  needs  an  aim.  If  no  attractive,  permissible  ob- 
ject be  offered  the  thoug;hts,  then  they  seize  upon  improper  ones,  and  if  no  rational 
aim  be  set  for  the  will,  it  chooses  for  itself  an  irrational  and  bad  one.  History  and 
experience  satisfactorily  prove  the  correctness  of  what  has  been  said.  A  worthy 
object  of  childish  thought,  however,  is  labor. 
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Tlje  significant  educativs  power  of  industrial  instruction  lies  in: — 

1.  Tbat  it  awakens  and  trains  the  powers  and  talents  which  would  otherwise 
remain  dormant  and  untrained. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  talents,  if  at  an  early  age  they  are  not  properly  fo«tered, 
become  arrested.  Once  arrested,  it  is  very  difficult  for  tliem  to  be  called  forth 
again,  and  still  more  so  for  them  to  be  developed.  The  present  school  for  study 
hardly  awakens  and  trains  the  artistic  talents  at  all.  Thousands  of  talented  persons 
and  hundreds  of  artistic  geniuses  miss  their  destiny  and  are  lost  to  humanity,  and 
fail  in  their  callings  as  well  as  in  their  Uves.  The  liistory  of  many  a  disappointed 
life  and  even  of  many  a  criminal's  Ufe  is  notliing  more  than  the  tragical  history  of 
arrested  artistic  talent  or  geiiiua.    Oh ;  they  are  often  heart-breaking,  thoee  histories: 

Shall  the  rich  artistic  powers  always  be  K^st  for  the  beautifying  of  life?  Shall 
th<Risauds  forever  stagnate  mentally  because  the  point  of  Archimwies  from  wtiich 
their  mental  life  would  have  originated  (we  mean  artistic  interests)  was  not  suffi- 
ciently fertilized  J 

:J.  That  it  sets  in  activity  the  greatest  imaginable  niunber  of  senses  and  powers, 
and  e*?ciiies  knoxvledge  aad  information  which  no  other  instruction  can  secure. 

There  are  knowledge  and  undertsantling  which  can  only  be  gained  by  labor,  and 
it  is  an  educational  experience  much  too  lightly  valued  that  the  minds  of  many 
children  only  rise  by  practical  activity,  ami  that  the  mind  sii  aroused  is  of  tlie 
stronger  and'  more  progressive  kind.  Only  the  original  mind,  however,  is  progress- 
ive: only  tlie  original  mind  can  educate  itself  by  self-aetivity. 

3.  That  it  first  gives  a  foundation  for  much  theoretical  instruction,  and  places  the 
aim  intelligently  before  tiie  children. 

4.  That  it  must  s<erve  a*  a  test  for  much  theoretical  instruction  and  as  sufficient 
reason  for  its  necessity  and  practical  utility. — at  least  for  tlie  understanding  of  the 
children.  What  appears  to  us  establislied.  necessary,  and  (iractical  does  not  neces- 
sarilv  seem  so  to  the  child.  If  he  is  not  educated  to  be  a  faithftd  echo,  then  the 
nroo^  tor  everything  must  be  laid  open  before  him.  His  mind  as  yet  is  too  weak 
for  theoretical  prvxtf .  or  he  Joes  not  believe  in  it.  or  the  theoretical  proof  is  difficult 
to  produce:  then  it  must  be  practically  performed. 

£  That  it  secures  knowledge  and  understanding  much  more  easily,  quickly,  im- 
pressively, and  hence  more  lastiuglv.  That  which  is  apprehended  through  many 
senses  and  powers  gains  admittance  into  the  mind  nior^  quickly  and  easily,  mak^ 
a  greater  and  more  lasting  impression.  That  which  has  gone  through  die  hand, 
foot,  and  head,  so  to  speak,  is  only  really  our  property. 

t  Tliat  it  teaches  the  child  to  value,  oliserve.  investigate,  test,  compare,  and  invent. 

He  who  will  construct  an  object,  whether  after  a  model  at  a  drawing,  must  take 
carefid  account  of  the  important  relations  of  the  three  dimensions:  the  working 
material  must  be  chosen  and  testeil  in  regard  to  size,  color,  and  qnaUty:  then  tlie 
tools  must  be  chosen  and  examined  :ts  to  usefulness:  and  finally,  in  working,  he 
must  keep  in  mind  the  measu»e.  and  compare  the  form  of  tlie  whole  as  well  of  the 
individual  parts. 

During  the  work,  involuntary  observations  of  the  materials  and  tools  will  be  made, 
and  investigation  and  comparison  will  be  employed:  contuiually  estimations,  meas- 
urements, and  verificatMms  are  necessary.  During  the  work  a  crowd  of  contin- 
gencies and  difficulties  which  compel  observation,  investigation,  comparison,  and 
invention,  make  their  a^iearance. 

7.  That  it  exercises  the  senses,  hands,  and  members,  makes  them  skilful  in  prac- 
tical activity,  and  keeps  the  body  sound  and  fresh. 

All  that  luvs  been  said  of  the  tniuoalive  value  of  industrial  instruction  applies  also 
to  its  refining  influence,  for  everytliing  that  educates  also  refines:  as  conversely,  all 
culture  educah?s,  although  to  a  much  le!S>  d^pree.  All  education  is  discipline,  but 
not  all  discipline  is  education:  whether  and  to  what  d(^ree  cidrare  is  tSlucative. 
dependsniaterially  upon  the  process  of  attaining  it.    *    *    * 

Furthermore,  the  moralizing  social  influence  of  industrial  instruction  lies  in: — 

1.  Tliat  it  comjarehends  the  whole  man  from  the  good  side  of  his  nature,  and 
brings  tady  his  good  powers  into  action. 

3.  That."  in  tlie  most  significant  manner,  it  demands  and  exercises  the  self -activity 
of  the  worker.  Self -activity,  however,  is  the  way  to  morality.  Only  action  can 
train  the  chaiacter.  and  oidy  in  action  can  it  become  apparent.  Also',  only  by  ac- 
tion can  morality  come  to  light.  A  mere  passive  morality,  which  only  avoids  the 
had.  but  does  nothing  good,  is  but  the  banning  of  true  moralitv.*  The  great 
Florentine  (Dante)  places  in  the  fore-court  of  hell  those  who  have  avoided  the  bad, 
bat  liave  not  earnestly  striven  after  the  good. 

5.  Tliat  it  places  a  barrier  against  idleness  as  against  the  beginning  of  all  crimes. 
t    *    * 

4.  That  it  teaches  the  child  to  know,  love,  and  respect  labor  to  appreciate  coi^ 
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rectly  the  value  of  labor  products,  and  so  to  comprehend  the  social  value  of  hand- 
laboring  people. 

He  who  has  never  performed  hand  labor  does  not  know  how  to  value  it,  its  prod- 
ucts, and  the  working  class  of  people.  The  exchange  or  money  value  of  a  thing 
furnishes  a  poor  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  trouble  of  its  manufacture, 
for  it  depends  upon  existing  economic  laws,  and  not  upon  the  industiy,  capability, 
and  trouble  expended.  The  rich  man  seldom  knows  that  to  construct  an  article 
which  he  buys  for  one  or  two  marks  or  francs,  one  must  have  given  a  long  day's 
trouble,  and  have  sweat  or  frozen  and  starved  over  it.  Indeed,  if  everything  could 
give  thfe  history  «f  its  construction,  we  should  often  shudder  over  human  misery,, 
and  we  should  think  and  act  humanely.  It  is  a  girifct  misfortune  for  a  state  that 
the  classes  called  to  its  guidance  have  seldom  learned  hand  labor.  If  this  were  the 
case,  we  should  have  attained  a  true  social  reform  and  greater  morality  among  the 
whole  people.  Our  moral  conduct  depends  materially  upon  our  valuation  of  men' 
and  things. 

5.  That  it  leads  the  chDd  to  a  recognition  of  its  powers  as  well  as  to  a  recognition 
of  their  limits,  and  teaches  him  to  value  the  powers  of  others  as  well  as  the  people 
themselves. 

Knowledge  puffs  up ;  labor,-  on  the  contrary,  elevates,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serves us  from  conceit,  for  only  by  doing  do  we  become  conscious  of  the  limits  of 
our  knowledge  and  capability. 

6.  That  it  makes  a  proper  choice  of  calling  J)0ssible,  for  only  by  self-activity,  and 
not  by  reception  and  reproduction,  is  the  individuality  of  the  pupil  developed,  and 
only  self -activity  teaches  the  pupil  to  know  his  powers  and  inclinations. 

7.  That  it  promotes  the  interest  of  the  parents  in  the  school,  and  compensates  for 
the  contrast  between  school  and  life. 

Because  for  the  majority  of  the  people  the  school  is  so  little  an  institution  for 
preparation  for  life,  are  so  many  of  the  parents  without  interest  in  the  school,  and, 
indeed,  unfriendly  towards  it.  When  the  propertyless  man  goes  out  into  life,  his 
school  knowledge  as  a  rule  is  of  very  little  use  to  him,  and  so  he  gains  the  idea  that 
the  school  is  of  no  use  at  all,  or  that  it  is  really  injurious.  But  if  the  school,  by 
means  of  industrial  instruction,  prepares  better  for  life,  then  the  interest  of  the 
great  mass  of  people  will  increase,  and  their  antipathy  disappear. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  hope  we  have  succeeded  in  proving  the  educational  value  of  and  the  social 
necessity  for  industrial  instruction.  That,  however,,  which  has  become  necessary  in 
the  world,  whether  by  progressive  knowledge  or  by  changed  relations,  does  not 
admit  of  refusal,  but  like  a  power  of  nature  breaks  its  ■way.  Hence,  the  subject  of 
industrial  instruction,  notwithstanding  the  antipathy  and  prejudice  of  capable 
school  men,  will  make  its  way.  We  understand  these  men  well.  By  offices  and 
honors  they  are  too  much  connected  with  the  school,  and  also  by  trouble  and  struggle 
they  have  ever  grown  too  old  with  the  school  to  be  able  to  enter  upon  new  ways 
with  satisfactory  mental  freshness.  They  yield  to  a  law  of  nature,  and  remain 
behind.  Their  past  will  be  for  them  the  drag-chains  of  progress.  We  honor  the 
labor  of  these  men,  as  of  all  labor  that  has  helped  to  build  up  the  public  school,  but 
we  do  not  consider  it  as  complete  and  finished;  we  wish  to  continue  it.  We  wish, 
above  all  things,  to  repair  all  neglect,  to  advance  all  that  has  been  retarded,  and  to 
prepare  a  place  for  labor  in  the  school.  In  doing  this,  we  act  according  to  the  views, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  our  great  educators,  and  fulfil  the  high  aim  of  the  public  school — 
to  train  the  ohildre7i  to  be  mentally  active,  socially  useful,  and  morally  good  men. 

Labor  !  thou  that  raiseth  the  humble,  consolest  the  sad,  guidest  the  erring  into  the 
path  of  virtue;  thou  comfort  of  the  weak,  salvation  of  the  poor,  and  joy  of  the 
strong;  thou  help  of  the  fallen,  staff  of  the  stumbling,  and  comfort  of  the  good;  thou 
image  of  the  highest  power  that  raisest  us  to  a  likeness  to  Divinity;  thou  that  hast 
reared  all  mankind,  and  brought  them  out  of  barbarism;  thou  wilt  exercise  thy 
mighty  disciplinary  and  educative  power  upon  the  plastic  material  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  through  thee  will  be  developed  a  more  beautiful  and  better  youth, 
that  shall  be  a  joy  and  a  blessing  to  the  world. 
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VII. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Undoubted  evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  taken  by  the  general 
public  in  all  questions  relating  to  industrial  education  is  afforded  by 
tbe  space  now  given  to  these  topics  by  the  press. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  column  article  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  of  April  3,  1887,  are  here  quoted  as  confirming  the  state- 
ments made  in  this  Keport  as  to  the  difficulties  which  are  put  in  the 
way  of  American  youth  who  desire  to  learn  a  trade. 

The  article  also  briefly  describes  several  of  the  schools  to  which 
reference  is  made.  As  accounts  of  these  are  given  elsewhere  in  this 
Report,  they  are  here  omitted. 

The  article  is  headed  "Training  that  is  Helpful — Technical  Educa- 
tion in  this  City." 

When  an  exhibition  of  the  handiwork  of  trades  schools  was  given  in  New  York  a 
year  ago,  and  people  were  talking  learnedly  of  the  value  and  importance  of  indus- 
trial education,  there  was  general  inquiry  as  to  what  New  York  had  been  doing  in 
this  direction.  In  the  e:^ibition  there  were  displays  of  the  work  of  other  large 
cities,  in  comparison  with  which  the  exhibits  of  this  town  made  a  small  showing. 
There  were  private  schools  of  New  York,  however,  that  maintained  its  credit.  They 
had  been  in  existence  quite  as  long  as  those  of  other  places  and  had  done  fully  as 
well.     The  exhibition  had  the  result  of  arousing  a  wider  interest  in  industrial  schools. 

Mechanics  themselves  were  among  the  first  to  see  the  importance  of  these  reforms. 
In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  trades  have  undergone  great  changes  all  over 
the  country.  Trades  unions  have  become  so  thoroughly  organized  that  they  now 
control  nearly  every  branch  of  labor.  By  their  regulations  only  a  specified  number 
of  apprentices  are  allowed  to  learn  the  trades.  An  employer  cannot  place  his  son 
in  his  own  trade  as  an  apprentice  unless  the  rules  of'  the  union  are  complied  with 
and  the  boy  waits  his  turn.  This  control  of  apprentices  tends  to  keep  down  the 
number  of  mechanics  and  to  keep  their  wages  up.  In  spite  of  all  their  efforts  the 
trades  unions  have  found  that  there  is  a  large  and  rapid  increase  of  skilled  mechanics 
due  to  immigration.  It  Was  ascertained  that  every  year  a  large  number  of  me- 
chanics came  to  the  United  States  and  generally  to  New  York,  where  they  remained 
for  a  few  months  or  years,  reaping  the  benefits  of  high  wages  and  returning  to  theu- 
homes  when  the  demand  for  labor  diminished. 

The  number  of  apprentices  was  so  few  that  only  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  boys  could  secure  a  chance  whUe  they  were  of  the  right  age  to  learn  a  trade. 
They  became  clerks  or  even  common  laborers.  It  was  found  that  other  countries 
had  taken  advantage  of  American  inventive  genius. 

Technical  schools  had  been  established  all  over  Europe  which  appropriated  and 
taught  the  latest  improvements  in  this  country  and  elsewhere.  Immigrants  who 
lajided  in  Castle  Garden  as  skilled  laborers  knew  American  methods  quite  as  well  as 
American  mechanics. 

Such  information  turned  attention  to  the  need  of  technical  education  in  the  United 
States.  It  began  to  be  understood  that  the  day  for  the  old-time  apprentice  had 
passed  away.  Institutes  for  technical  instruction  were  established  in  some  manu- 
facturing towns,  and  plumbers,  carriage-makers,  and  other  trades  formed  associa- 
tions for  the  proper  instruction  of  their  helpers. 

Several  of  these  organizations  have  been  established  for  a  number  of  years  in  New 
York. 

The  list  of  schools  described  includes  the  school,  for  their  appren- 
tices, of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  referred  to  in  Part  I  of  this  Report;  the  free 
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classes  of  Cooper  Uniou,  the  worksliop  in  the  City  College,  the  New 
York  Trade  Schools  of  Mr.  Richard  T.  Auchmuty,  the  classes  held 
by.  the  Industrial  Educational  Association  at  No.  9  University  Place, 
the  Hebrew  Technical  School  in  its  new  buildings  in  Stuyvesant 
street,  and  the  Art  Schools  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  The  article 
ends  with  the  following  summary: 

In  addition  to  these  schools  in  which  technical  instruction  is  given  there  is  also 
the  Grameroy  Park  School,  which  includes  a  polytechnic  course,  and  a  technical 
school  in  Glass  Hall,  in  Thirty-f  oui-th-st. ,  near  Third  ave.  The  Wilson  Industi-ial 
School  at  Eighth-st.  and  Avenue  A  has  sewing,  cooking  and  housekeeping  classes 
for  several  hundred  .girls  from  five  to  twelve  years,  whose  parents  live  in  the  tene- 
ment houses  of  that  neighborhood.  The  Children's  Aid  Society  maintains  an  Italian 
school  in  Leonard-st.,  in  which  boys  and  girls  under  fourteen  are  taught.  Further 
up-town  the  society  has  estabhshed  a  brush  factory  in  which  crippled,  boys  are 
instructed  to  make  brushes.  Classes  have  also  been  organized  and  are  taught  in 
these  practical  studies  in  connection  with  several  churches  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city..  Felix  Adler's  kindergarten  and  technical  school  have  large  classes;  the  Rev. 
R.  Heber  Newton  has  extended  this  work  in  his  church,  and  on  the  East  Side  the 
Rev.  D.  C.  Potter  established  technical  classes  several  years  ago,  and  the  Baptist 
Tabernacle,  of  which  he  is  pastor,  expects  to  erect  a  large  building  this  year  for  this 
purpose.  Superintendent  Jasper  and  his  assistants  are  engaged  on  a  report,  after 
having  inspected  the  technical  schools  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity,  with  the  view 
of  introducing  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York.  Last  fall  $35,000 
was  appropriated  for  this  purpose  and  the  Board  of  Education  expects  to  prepare 
some  plan  for  making  a  beginning  during  the  present  year. 
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VARIOUS   PHASES 

OF 

INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION 

Ilf  RELATION  TO 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

AS  SET  FORTH 

By    AlVIEJRICAN    EDUCATORS 

IN 

PAPEES,  ADDRESSES,   DISCUSSIONS,  AND  CONFERENCES. 

i.  Introduction. 

II.  Extraxjts  from  reports  of  various  addresses  on  Manual  Ti-aining  made  in 
connection  with  the  reception  given  to  Professor  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis, 
in  Boston  in  1885. 

(a)  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  President  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology,  introduces  Professor  Woodward  to  a  Boston  audi- 
ence, December  16th,  1885. 

(b)  Professor  Woodwai-d's  address  on  Manual  Training. 

(c)  Report  of  speeches  by  eminent  educators  at  Banquet  given  to  Pro- 

fessor Woodward  by  Mr.  John  S.  Clark,  December  17th,  1885. 

III.  Report  of  Discussions  concerning  Industrial    Education    in  the  Conmion 

Schools  held  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  early  in  1887. 

(a)  Report  of  session  of  Conference  of  Associated  Charities  January 
20th,  1887. 

(5)  Address  by  Dr.  John  W.Dickinson,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Edu- 

cation. 

(c)  A  Plea  for  Industrial  Education  in  Public  Schools,  by  Francis  A. 

Walker,  read  before  this  Conference  Feb.  10th,  1887,  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Dickinson's  address. 

(d)  Report  of  session  of  Feb.  10th,  1887.     Address  by  Mr.  Edward  At- 

kinson in  reply  to  Dr.  Dickinson. 

IV.  "Manual  Training  Schools."    A  paper  read  by  Superintendent  Seaver,  of 

Boston,  before  The  Boston  Trade  Club,  February  3rd,  1887. 
V.  "  Manual  Training  in  Public  Schools."    Extracts  from  an  article  %  Professor 

Thomas  Davidson,  in  "  The  Forum,"  April,  1887. 
VI.  Industrial  Education  as  presented  before  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion in  Chicago,  July,  1887. 

(a)  Address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  AUan  G.  Stoiy,  President  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Education. 

(6)  "  Manual  Education  in  Urban  Communities,"  by  General  Francis  A. 

Walker, 
(c)  "  Kinds  of  schools  to  be  introduced  and  practical  methods  of  in- 
struction "  by  Miss  L.  A.  Fay,  director  of  drawing  in  Schools  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
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Industrial  Education  at  Chicago— Continued. 

(d)  "  The  Function  -of  the  Public  Schools,"  by  Professor  C.  M.Wood- 

ward of  St.  Louis. 

(e)  Discussion  of  the  preceding  papers  participated  in  by  many  educat- 

ors. 
(/)  Report  of  Sessions  of  the  "Industrial  Department."    The  discus- 
sions were  participated  in  by  a  large  number  of  educators. 
(9}  Report  of  the  Educational  Exposition. 
VII.  Industrial  Education  discussed  by  the  Superintendent's  meeting  in  "Washing- 
ton, D.  0.  February,  1888. 

(a)  How  and  to  what  extent  can  Manual  Training  be  engrafted  on  our 

system  of  public  schools  ?  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  ph.  d. 
(6)  Discussion  participated  in  by  Superintendents  Powell  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  and  Marble  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  by  Director 
H.  H.  Belfield  of  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  by  Mr.  Charles 
H. Ham  of  Chicago, Illinois;  by  Hon.M.  A.  Newell,  State  Stiperin- 
tendent  of  Maryland,  by  Mr.  Henry  Randall  Waite,  of  New  York; 
by  Superintendent  Kennedy  of  San  Francisco,  California,  by  Dr. 
Jerome  Allen  of  New  York,  and  by  Superintendent  Anderson  of 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
VIII.  Industrial  Education  as  presented  before  the  National  Educational  Associa-" 
tion  in  San  Francisco,  July,  1888. 
IX.  The  Swedish  Sloqd  Instruction.    A  compilation  by  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  from 
various  authorized  publications,  showing  the  development  of  Slojd ;  with 
an  account  of  Dr.  Otto  Salomon,  and  the  Schools  of  Naas. 
X.  The  Physiology  of  Manual  Training.     A  lecture  on  "  The  Value  of  Instruc- 
tion in  Manual  Dexterity  as  regards  bodily  development  of  hygiene,"  deliv- 
ered before  the  Manual  Training  Association  at  Leipsic,  by  Dr.  Birch- 
Hirschfelder,  Professor  in  the  University  at  Leipsic. 
XI.  The  Psychology  of  Manual  Training.    A  paper  read  before  the  Department 
of  Superintendence,  National  Educational  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 
March  7th,  1889,  by  Professor  Wm.  T.  Harris,  ll.  d. 
XII.  "Industrial  Education  as  a  part  of  the  Common  School  Course "  critically 
considered  by  A.  P.  Marble,  Esq.,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  of  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  (1885.) 

XIII.  The  new  Educational  Methods  criticised  by  an  experienced  Educator.  '  'Which 

Ideal"?  by  H.  C.  Missimer.  Esq.,  Principal  High  School,  Erie,  Pennsylva- 
nia.   (" The  Academy,"  March,  1889.) 

XIV.  Report  on  "  The  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training; "  made  by  the  Com- 

mittee on  Pedagogics  to  the  National  Council  of  Education,  in  session  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  July  15th,  1889. 
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INTROnUCTION. 

The  papers  grouped  in  this  Appendix  relate  wholly  to  topics  in- 
cluded under  the  general  term  of  Industrial  Education,  and  mostly 
treat  of  "Manual  Training"  proper,  though  in  one  or  two  instances, 
such  as  the  paper  read  by  Miss  Fay,  at  Chicago,  the  whole  subject 
of  industrial  training  for  boys  and  girls  in  all  grades  of  schools  is- 
considered. 

In  the  reports  of  the  discussions,  at  the  meetings  of  conference  held 
in  Boston;  at  the  sessions  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
in  Chicago;  and  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  in  Wash- 
ington; the  opinions  expressed  by  many  experienced  American  edu- 
■  cators  will  be  found. 

As  the  advocates  of  Manual  Training  have  long  felt  the  need  of 
filling  the  hiatus  now  existing  between  the  occupations  of  the  Kinder- 
garten and  those  of  the  Manual  Training  School  proper  —  a  period 
of  six  or  eight  years  of  school  life  —  with  some  suitable  methods  of 
intermediate  training  lay  which  the  facility  acquired  in  the  Kinder- 
garten shall  be  progressively  developed;  and  as,  in  the  judgment  of 
some,  this  desired  method  exists  in  the  Wood  Slojd  Instruction  of 
Sweden,  the  paper  on  this  subject  compiled  by  the  Editor  of  this 
Report  from  various  authorized  publications,  mostly  from  those  is- 
sued by  the  New  York  Industrial  Educational  Association  under  the 
Editorship  of  Dr.  Butler,  is  here  inserted  as  Paper  IX  of  this 
Appendix. 

The  two  papers  which  follow  this,  Nos.  X  and  XI,  on  "The  Phys- 
iology of  Manual  Training,"  and  on  "The  Psychology  of  Manual 
Training,"  the  first  by  a  distinguished  German  medical  Professor, 
and  the  last  by  a  no  less  distinguished  American  Professor  and  Edu- 
cator, explain  themselves  and  will  be  found  full  of  interest  and  sug- 
gestion. 

-As  so  much  space  has  been  given  in  this  Appendix  to  the  state- 
ments by  leading  advocates  of  the  new  methods,  it  is  due  to  a  truth- 
ful presentation  of  the  present  situation,  of  these  educational  ques- 
tions that  the  fact  that  they  are  not  suffered  to  pass  without  question 
should  appear.  In  the  two  papers  of  this  Appendix,  numbers  XII 
and  XIII,  by  Superintendent  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Principal  H.  C.  Missimer,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  respect- 
ively, the  whole  situation  is  reviewed,  and  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  advocates  of  Industrial  Training  are  taken  up  seriatim. 

The  criticism  by  Superintendent  Marble  of  the  various  plans  pro- 
posed for  putting  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools  makes 
what  Horace  Greeley  used  to  term  "mighty  interesting  reading." 
The  judgment  of  such  a  clear-sighted  observer  and  experienced  edu- 
cator—sufficiently progressive  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  sup- 
porters of  Walter  Smith's  plan  of  teaching  drawing  in  public  schools — 
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is  not  to  be  snuffed  out  with  a  sneer,  but  is  worthy  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  all  who  are  intelligently  interested  in  the  movement. 

The  thoughtful  paper  by  Principal  Missimer,  whose  valuable  sta- 
tistical contribution  to^  the  defence  of  the  public  schools,  given  in 
Appendix  I,  paper  VII,  sufficiently  attests  his  fidelity  to  the  interests 
of  the  Common  Schools,  may  well  furnish  food  for  thought. 

The  Report  by  the  Committee  on  Pedagogics  to  the"  Council  of 
Education  during  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  July  15,  1889,  on  "  The  Educa- 
tional Value  of  Manual  Training,"  received  barely  in  season  for  in- 
sertion here,  gives  the  latest  official  word  by  American  Educators  on 
this  interesting  subject. 

The  paper  read  by  Dr.  Harris,  at  the  Nashville  meeting,  concern- 
ing the  intellectual  value  of  tool  work  will  be  found  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  which  is,  just  now,  of  such  interest  to 
educators. 

With  these  four  papers  to  round  out  and  complete  this  Appendix, 
it  is  believed  that  a  satisfactory  showing  of  the  views  of  the  most  active 
and  advanced  American  Educators  concerning  all  phases  of  the  in" 
dustrial  training  movement  has  been  here  made. 

As  Professor  Woodward,  of  St.  LOuis,  is  recognized, as  a  leading 
pioneer  in  the  advocacy  and  establishment  of  Manual  Training 
Schools  in  the-  United  States,  ably  supported  by  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  it  seems  fitting  that  the  words  of  President 
Walker  and  Professor  Woodward  should  be  first  given  in  this  Ap- 
pendix, as  spoken  on  the  interesting  occasion  of  Professor  Wood- 
ward's visit  to  Boston  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  many  leading 
citizens,  as  herein  recorded. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  IN  BOSTON  DECEMBER  16, 
1885,  BY  PROFESSOR  C.  M.  WOODWARD,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  WITH  REPORT 
OP  SPEECHES  AT  THE  BANQUET  GIVEN  IN  HIS  HONOR  DECEMBER 
17,  1885.* 


In  response  to  a  request  signed  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
the  Mayor  of  Boston,  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  leading  citizens  prominent  in  educational  matters,  Pro- 
fessor C.  M.  Woodward,  princii)al  of  the  Manual  Training  School 
connected  with  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  delivered  in  Bos- 
ton, in  Huntington  Hall,  on  December  16,  1885,  an  address  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Manual  Training.  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  presided,  and  after  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  introduced  the  speaker. 

(a.)  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  BF  GENERAL  WALKER. 

General  Walker  rose  and  spoke  as  follows: 

FoEMEB  School  Mbthods  QaiTicisED. 

There  has  been  for  many  years  a  great  and  a  growing  discontent  with  the  course 
of  instruction  in  our  public  schools, —  discontent  arising  not  from  the  fact  that  the 
studies  and  exercises  actually  pursued  are  deemed  to  be  not  in  themselves  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  scholars,  but  because  that  course  of  instniction  fails  to  include 
other  studies  and  exercises  which  are  by  many  deemed  to  be  equally  important  as 
means  of  mental  training,  with  those  which  are  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
schools,  and  even  more  important,  so  far  as  concerns  the  personal  and  individual 
interests  of  the  scholars  in  later  life,  and  the  economic,  and  even,  I  might  say, 
the  political  interests  of  sopiety  itself.  If  I  may  indulge  in  a  reminiscence,  I  en- 
tered the  public  school  of  Massachusetts  when  four  years  of  age;  I  entered  college 
when  I  was  15  years  of  age.  I  cannot  now  recall  that  in  the  intermediate  time  in 
any  school  under  the  control  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  I  ever  passed 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  in  any  exercise  which  was  disposed  or  calculated  to  train  my 
powers  pf  perception,  or  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  observation,  or  to  give  hope  and 
strength  to  that  faculty  which  is  the  one  divine  faculty  in  man, —  the  power  of  crea- 
tion, of  doing  and  making.  It  seems,  perhaps,  an  extravagant  assertion,  but  I  think 
if  any  gentleman  in  the  room  of  mature  age  will  look  back  30  or  40  years  and  con- 
sider what  were  the  exercises  and  studies  in  which  his  school  life  was  spent  he  will 

*  The  reports  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Boston  Advertiser  on  December.  17  and  18,,  1885.       „  _ 
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find  it  difficult  to  recall  any  exercise  which  was  calculated  to  develop  that  side  of 
the  man  and  those  powers  of  the  will, —  observation  and  perception.  And  yet  I 
make  bold  to  say  that  in  practical  life  the  men  who  succeed  do  so  more, —  except 
in  one  or  two  overcrowded  professions  —  by  acute  powers  of  perception,  a  well 
trained  habit  of  observation  and  the  ability  to  interpret  phenomena. 

HOW  SCHOOL  DEFECTS  WERE    IN    PART  COMPENSATED. 

At  that  time  travelling  about  the  village,  roaming  in  the  woods  did  their  part 
to  make  up  for  these  deficiencies  of  instruction  in  the  school  in  developing  the 
powers  and  faculties  to  which  I  have  referred.  Unfortunately,  our  boys  in  the  cities 
have  not  those  resources,  and  unless  the  school  gives  them  the  systematic  training 
and  the  powers  of  perception,  cultivates  for  them  the  habit  of  observation,  puts  into 
them  the  perceptive  faculty,  that  part  of  the  mind  is  likely  to  remain  almost  com- 
pletely neglected.  Since  that  time  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  traditional 
course  of  school  studies. 

THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  kindergarten  has  come,  and,  in  spite  of  manypeeded  modifications  —  in  spite 
of  a  simplicity  which  seems  to  presume  a  childishness  and  degree  of  ignorance  and 
innocence  which  no  American  child  was  ever  guilty  of  —  the  kindergarten  has  come 
to  stay.  It  has  done  much  for  younger  children,  and  the  kindergarten  method  has 
influenced  instruction  in  the  primary  years  of  the  public  school. 

THE   TEACHING  OF  ELEMENTARY   SCIENCE. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  study  of  science  has  introduced  into  our  public  schools 
much  in  the  way  of  training  those  faculties  which  were  so  much  neglected  in  the 
earlier  time.  Still  there  remain  grave  grounds  for  amending  our  system  of  school 
instruction,  because  of  the  neglect  of  certain  exercises  and  classes  of  study  which 
are  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  thorough  training  of  the  mind  and  a  better  prep- 
aration for  the  work  of  later  life. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

These  needs  have  been  felt  and  remarked  with  increasing  freedom  during  the  few 
years  past;  but  while  we  in  Boston  have  been  talking  of  this  matter  our  Western 
friends  havie  been  acting.  [Applause.]  And  Boston  stands  now  in  the  somewhat 
unusual  position  of  being  distinctly  behind  in  educational  matters,  so  far  as  this 
.great  needed  reform  in  the  curriculum  of  the  pubUc  schools  is  concerned.  During 
the  past  few  years  several  schools  of  very  lugh  character  have  been  instituted,  and 
have  been  developed  in  several  of  the  important  cities  of  our  country.  The  earliest 
of  these  schools,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  in  anything  like  its  present  form,  which 
offers,  in  my  mind,  the  best  model  and  example  for  institutions  of  this  character 
(which,  I  believe,  are  in  the  course  of  the.  next  few  years  to  be  found  almost  as  widely  ■ 
distributed  as  the  public  schools  of  the  past),  the  earliest,  the  most  successful  and 
the  most  worthy  of  imitation  of  all  these  schools,  is  that  which  is  connected  with 
the  Washington  University  of  St.  Louis,  and  of  which  the  director  is  Professor 
Woodward. 

Professor  Woodward  took  charge  of  this  school  in  1880.  with  the  promise  that  it 
should  be  no  charge  upon  the  regular  polytechnic  school,  and  he  has  been  eminently 
successful.  With  this  preface.  I  have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  to  introduce  Pro- 
fessor Woodward.     [Applause.] 

(b.)  PROFESSOR  WOODWARD'S  ADDRESS  ON  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Dr.  Woodward  was  warmly  received,  and  during  his  lecture  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  applarse.     He  said : 

Forty  years  ago  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  chai-ged  po]pular  education  with  a  want 
of  truth  and  nature.  He  complained  that  an  education  to  things  was  not  given. 
He  saw  that  literature,  far  from  being  the  only  factor  in  civiUzation  was  not  even 
the  chief  one.  Said  he:  "We  are  students  of  words;  we  are  shut  up  in  schools 
and  colleges  and  recitation  room  from  10  to  15  years,  and  come  out  at  last  with  a 
bag  of  wind,  a  memory  of  woi-ds,  and  do  not  know  a  thing.  We  cannot  use  our 
hands,  or  our  legs,  or  our  ege^^.^^o^ij^^ar^^.^^^An^^ain,  speaking  of  the  exclu- 
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sive  devotion  of  school  to  Latin,  Gi-eek  and  pure  mathematics,  "  which  by  a  won- 
derful drowsiness  of  usage  "  had  been  "  stereotyped  education,"  he  says:  "  In  a  hun- 
dred high  schools  and  colleges,  this  warfare  against  common  sense  still  goes  on." 

THE  MODERN  ADVANCE  IN  EDUCATIONAL    IDEAS. 

Tliis  man  of  clear  vision  pointed  out  the  road  which  the  next  generation  was  to 
follow.  With  wonderful  unanimity  the  educational  forces  of  America  are  facing 
in  the  new  direction.  Formal  education  is  much  broader  than  of  old,  and  the  meth- 
ods and  materials  used  are  so  new  or  so  changed  that  we  call  the  result  the  new 
education,  and  insist  that  some  manual  training  should  run  through  the  entire 
course  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school.  The  necessary  appliances  for  the 
primary  and  grammar  grades  ai'e  simple  and  few,  the  most  essential  thing  being 
teachers,  into  whose  pi-eparatory  training  manual  elements  have  entered  in  their 
due  proportion.  By  the  eighth  or  ninth  year  of  school  life  the  pupils  are  ready  for 
the  systematic  and  comprehensive  work  I  am  about  to  describe.  The  school  tirpe 
of  the  pupils  is  about  equally  divided  between  mental  and  manual  exercises. 

DIVISION  OF  STUDIES  AND  OF  TIME  IN  ST.    LOUIS  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  daily  session  begins  at  9  a.  m.  and  closes  at  3.30  p.  m.,  30  minutes  being 
allowed  for  lunch.  Each  pupil  has  daily  three  recitations,  one  hour  of  drawing  and 
two  hours  of  shop  practice.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  tliree  years,  and  em- 
braces five  parallel  lines,  three  purely  intellectual  and  two  both  intellectual  and 
manual,  as  follows  : — 

First.  A  course  of  pure  mathematics,  including  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry 
and  plain  trigonometry. 

Second.  A  course  in  science,  and  applied  mathematics,  including  physical  geog- 
raphy, botany,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  mechanics,  mensuration  and  book- 
keeping. 

Third.  A  course  in  language  and  literature,  including  English  grammar,  spell- 
ing, composition,  literatui-e,  history  and  the  elements  of  political  science  and  econ- 
omy.   Latin  and  French  are  introduced  as  electives  with  English  or  science. 

Fourth.  A  course  in  penmanship,  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Fifth.  A  course  of  tool  instruction,  including  carpentry,  wood  turning,  mould-_ 
ing,  brazing,  soldering,  forging,  and  bench  and  machine  work  in  metals. 

Students  have  no  option  or  election  as  to  particular  studies,  except  as  regards 
Latin  and  French.  Each  must  conform  to  the  course  as  laid  down  and  take  every 
branch  in  its  order.  You  will  see,  then,  that  we  have  no  mean  or  narrow  object. 
"  The  education  which  the  manual  training  school  represents  is  a  broader,  and  not 
as  the  opponents  of  the  new  education  assert,  a  narrower  education."  We  put  the 
whole  boy  to  school,  not  a  part  of  him,  and  we  train  him  by  the  most  invigorating 
and  logical  methods.  Pure  literature  is  a  matter  of  books  alone.  The  study  of 
science  in  the  new  education  involves  both  new  materials  and  new  methods. 

THE  LIMIT  OF  ATTENTION  THE  LIMIT  ol"  PROFITABLE  STUDY. 

When  the  limit  of  sharp  attention  and  lively  interest  is  reached,  you  have  reached 
the  limit  of  profitable  study.  If  -you  can  hold  the  attention  of  a  class  but  10  min- 
utes, it  is  worse  than  a  waste  of  time  to  make  the  exercise  15.  The  weary  intellects 
will  roll  themselves  up  in  self  defence,  and  suffer  as  patiently  as  they  can,  but  the 
memory  of  those  moments  of  torment  lingers  and  throws  its  dreadful  shadow  over 
the  exercise  as  it  comes  up  again  on  the  morrow;  and  how  automatically,  as  these 
overtaught  children  take  their  places  again,  do  they  roll  themselves  up  into  an  at- 
titude of  mental  stupidity.  Intellectual  growth  is  not  to  be  gauged  by  the  length 
or  number  of  the  daily  recitations.  I  firmly  believe  that  in  most  of  our  schools 
there  is  too  much  sameness  and  monotony,  too  much  intellectual  weariness  and 
consequent  torpor. 

I  would  make  school  attractive  and  indispensable  to  a  large  class  of  boys  whose 
controlling  interests  are  not  in  the  study  of  words,  the  forms  of  speech,  or  the  bound- 
less mass  of  information  which  is  given  in  books  ;  and  I  would  give  such  boys  a  fair 
chance  of  adequate  development.  Such  boys  are  not  necessarily  blockheads,  nor 
even  dull.  Their  intellectual  powers  may  be  strong,  though  their  strength  lies  not  in 
the  direction  of  memory.  The  claims  of  this  class  of  boys  have  been  set  forth  by 
no  one  so  eloquently  as  by  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  Says  he,  and  I  give  almost 
ihs  exact  words-:  There  is  now  no  ^lace,  or  only  a  most  uncomfortable  one,  for 
those  boys  who  are  strong  in  perception,  apt  in  manipulation,  and  correct  in  the 
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interpretation  of  phenomena,  but  who  are  not  good  at  memorizing,  or  rehearsing 
the  opinions  and  statements  of  others  ;  or  who  by  diffidence  or  slowness  of  speech 
are  unfitted  for  ordinary  intellectual  gymnastics.  These  boys  are  quite  as  numer- 
ous as  the  other  sort,  and  they  are  quite  as  deserving  of  sympathy  and  respect,  besides 
being  rather  better  qualified  to  become  of  use  in  the  industrial  and  social  order. 
And  yet  for  this  class  of  boys  the  school  offers  almost  nothing  upon  which  they  can 
employ  their  priceless  powers.  Now  the  manual  training  school  proposes  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  both  kinds  of  boys. 

Hence,  if  vre  abridge,  in  some  cases,  the  hours  given  to  books  and  the  time  wasted 
in  idleness,  and  introduce  exercises  of  a  widely  different  character,  the  result  is  a 
positive  intellectual  gain.  There  is  plenty  of  time  if  you  will  but  use  it  aright.  The 
students  of  a  well  conducted  manual  ti-aining  school  are  intellectually  as  active  and 
vigorous  as  in  any  high  school.  The  education  of  the  hand  is  the  means  of  more 
completely  and  efficaciously  educating  the  brain. 

Manual  exercises,  which  are  at  the  same  time  intellectual  exercises,  are  highly  at- 
tractive to  healthy  boys.  If  you  doubt  this,  go  into  the  shops  of  a  manual  training 
school  and  see  for  yourselves.  Go,  for  instance,  into  our  forging  shop,  where  metals 
are  wrought  through  the  agency  of  heat.  A  score  of  young  Vulcans,  bare  armed, 
leather  aproned,  with  many  a  drop  of  honest  sweat,  stand  up  to  their  anvils  with  an 
unconscious  earnestness  which  shows  how  much  they  enjoy  their  work.  What  are 
they  doing  ?  They  are  using  brains  and  hands.  They  are  studying  definitions  in 
the  only  dictionary  which  really  defines.  Where  else  can  they  learn  the  meaning 
of  such  words  as  "  iron,"  "  steel,"  "  welding,"  "tempering,"  "  upsetting,"  "  chilling," 
etc.?  And  in  the  shop  where  metals  are  wrought  cold  (which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  we  call  our  machine  shop),  every  new  exercise  is  like  a  delightful  trip  intoa 
new  iield  of  thought  and  investigation.  Every  exercise,  if  properly  conducted,  is 
both  mental  and  manual.  Every  tool  used  and  every  process  followed  has  its  his- 
tory, its  genesis,  its  evolution. 

A  GRIEVANCE  AGAINST  DICTIONARIES. 

I  am  almost  ready  to  say,  "  Confusion  to  the  memory  of  Sam  Johnson,"  for  since 
he  started  the  fashion  of  making  dictionaries,  pupils  have  been  set  to  learn  about 
substances,  products  and  processes  from  dictionaries  rather  than  from  things  them- 
selves. When  we  reflect  that  every  verb  in  the  dictionary  relies  for  its  meaning  to 
us  upon  our  personal  experience  in  being,  doing  and  suffering,  we  shall  realize 
something  of  the  importance  which  personal  physical  experience  bears  to  educa- 
tion. 

The  first  step  of  the  new  education  was  the  introduction  of  explanatoi-y  pictures 
and  diagrams  in  the  books  studied  and  read.  This  was  a  gi-eat  gain,  and  many  of 
our  illustrated  text  books  are  to-day  marvels  of  excellence.  As  books  they  leave 
little  to  be  desired.  But  words,, neither  alone  nor  with  pictures,  can  supply  the 
wa:nt  of  things  themselves.  Next  came  the  introduction  of  apparatus  and  models 
which  the  teacher  could  handle  and  show  to  his  pupils,  and  sometimes,  if  he  knew 
how,  could  use  before  them.  The  lecture  metlidd  was  another  important  gain,  and 
it  has  accomplished  much  good.  «The  difficulties  attending  it.  however,  have  been 
such  as  to  pirevent  its  general  adoption,  and  its  use  has  been  limited  to  schools  of 
high  grade. 

The  next  step,  and  the  one  we  are  now  taking,  is  the  adoption  of  the  laboratory, 
the  putting  of  things,  materials,  apparatus,  tools  and  machines  into  the  hands  of 
the  pupils  themselves,  and  giving  them  a  conscious  knowledge  of  properties,  rela- 
tions and  processes.     This  is  the  crowning  feature  in  education. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  manufacturer,  the  miner,  the  builder  of  houses, 
or  bridges,  or  ships,  the  millwright,  the  farmer,  the  man  of  commerce,  etc.,  needed 
no  education  beyond  that  gained  by  actual  work  at  his  trade  or  desk.  Now,  how- 
ever, such  strides  have  been  taken  in  all  these  callings,  through  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  modern  science,  that  none  but  carefully  trained  and  educated 
men  can  expect  to  secure  and  keep  places  of  honor  and  profit  in  them.  Now, 
without  neglecting  to  train  our  lawyers,  engineers  and  physicians,  literary  men 
and  gentlemen  of  leisure,  should  we  not  at  least  as  directly  aim  to  train  tliese  otlieif 
men  for  their  work  ? 

A  GENERAL  NEED  AND  DEMAND  EXISTS  FOR  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Prom  the  observed  influence  of  manual  training  upon  boys  and,  indirectly,  upon 
the  parents,  I  am  led  to  claim  that,  when  the  last  year  of  the  grammar  and  the 
high  schools  include  manual  training,  they  will  meet  a  wider  demand;  that  the  ed- 
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ucation  they  afford  will  be  really  more  valuable,  and  consequently,  that  the 
attendance  of  boys  will  be  more  than  doubled.  Add  the  manual  elements,  with 
their  freshness  and  variety,  their  delightful  shop  exercises,  their  healthy  intellectual 
and  moral  atmosphere,  and  the  living  reality  of  their  work,  and  the  boys  will  stay 
in  school.  Such  a  resu't  would  be  an  unmixed  good.  I  have  seen  boys  doing 
well  in  a  manual  training  school  who  could  not  have  been  forced  to  attend  an 
ordinary  school. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  DEFINED. 

The^bject  of  the  introduction  of  manual  training  is  not  to  make  mechanics.  I 
have  said  that  many  times,  and  I  find  continual  need  of  repeating  the  statement. 
We  teach  banking,  not  because  we  expect  our  pupils  to  become  bankers;  and  we  teach 
drawing  not  because  we  expect  to  train  architects,  or  artists,  or  engineers;  and  we 
teach  the  use  of  tools,  the  properties  of  materials,  and  the  methods  of  the  arts,  not  be- 
cause we  expect  our  boys  to  become  artisans.  We  teach  them  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution and  some  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  not  because  we  expect  them  all  to  become 
Congressmen.  But  we  do  expect  that  our  boys  will  at  least  have  something  to  do 
with  bankers,  and  architects,  and  artists,  and  engineers,  and  artisans,  and  we  ex- 
pect all  to  become  good  citizens.  Our  great  object  is  educational;  other  objects  are 
secondary.  That  industi-ial  results  wUl  surely  follow  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  but 
they  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Just  as  a  love  for  the  beautiful  follows  a  love 
for  the  true;  and,  as  the  liigh  arts  cannot  thrive  except  on  the  firm  foundation  of 
the  low  ones,  so  a  higher  and  finer  development  of  all  industrial  standards  is  sure 
to  follow  a  rational  study  of  the  underlying  principles  and  methods.  Every  object 
of  attention  put  into  the  school-room  should  be  put  there  for  two  reasons^  one  edu- 
cational or  (to  use  a  word  I  much  dislike)  pedagogic,  the  other  economic.  Training, 
culture,  skill  come  first;  knowledge  about  persons,  things,  places,  customs,  tools, 
methods,  come  second.  It  is  only  by  securing  both  objects  that  the  pupil  gains  the 
great  prize,  which  is  power  to  deal  successfully  with  the  men,  things  and  activi- 
ties which  surround  him. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  moral  effect  of  our  combination.  'Its  influence  is  whole- 
some in  three  ways:  It  stimulates  a  love  for  intellectual  honesty;  the  good  moral 
effect  of  occupation  is  most  marked;  a  third  moral  benefit  is  self  respect  and  a 
respect  for  honest,  intelligent  labor.  Without  going  into  the  perplexing  questions 
of  labor  and  capital,  I  feel  sure  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  such  conflicts  in  the 
future  is  to  properly  train  the  children  of  the  present  generation.  The  men  who 
make  up  mobs  are  deflcient  in  either  mental  or  manual  training,  or  both.  They 
never  had  a  chance  to  get  both  side  by  side  in  a  public  or  private  school. 

THE  OLD-TIME  ILANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOL. 

The  SO  called  ^'manual labor"  schools  httve  been  founded  as  semi-charitable  in- 
stitutions. There  have  been  attempts  to  solve  the  problem,  How  shall  a  poor  boy  be 
'  enabled  to  earn  his  living  and  get  his  education  at  the  same  time  ?  In  my  judgment 
there  is  no  solution  to  that  problem,  and  the  sooner  we  recognize  the  fact  that  a  good 
education  costs  money,  and  that  in  every  attempt  to  shift  the  burden  of  support 
upon  children  under  17  years  of  age  we  are  guilty  of  cruelty  and  neglect.  Of  neces- 
sity, the  form  of  labor  adopted  in  these  labor  schools  is  that  which  involves  a  mini- 
mum of  training  and  skill  and  a  quick  return.  The  pupils  learn  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  narrow  occupation,  but  on  the  whole  their  education,  whether  mental  or 
manual,  is  between  very  narrow  limits.  Such  institutions  have  few  points  in  com- 
mon with  a  manual  training  school. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  EUROPEAN  AND  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

As  to  the  industrial  schools  of  Europe,  we  all  know  they  are  intended  to  foster 
certain  established  industries.  There  are  in  Europe  many  apprenticeship  schools 
which  are  generally  of  a  higher  gra'de  than  the  industrial,  and  which  have  a  some- 
what bi-oader  aim ,  though  in  every  case  the  definite  object  is  to  make  every  boy  who 
attends,  no  matter  what  his  natural  aptitude,  a  skilled,  practical  mechanic.  Now 
neither  the  American  manual  labor  school,  nor  the  European  industrial  school,  nor 
the  apprenticeship  school  comes  very  near  the  manual  training  school.  With  them 
either  self  support  or  a  trade  is  the  great  and  nearly  the  sole  end.  The  trade  schools 
have  a  worthy  end,  and  they  are  successful.  Th&y  have  greatly  improved  the  grade  of 
technical"  skill  in  Europe,  and  they  have  accomplished  much  for  their  industries  I 
have  no  opposition  to  make  to  tliem,  but  I  wisli  it  to  be  well  understood  that  a  manual 
training  school  is  quite  a  different  thing.    Instead  of  the  two  grand  objects  we  have 
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in  view — one  general  and  educational,  the  other  economic — they  have  but  one,  the 
economic.  In  our  school  the  manual  elements  are  subordinated  to  the  intellectual. 
One  hour  of  drawing;  and  two  hours  of  shop  work'daily  is  the  maximum  demand  on 
the  manual  side.  On  the  other  side,  there  are  three  recitation  hours  and  private 
study  enough  to  learn  three  lessons.  All  the  liand  work,  like  all  the  book  work,  i«  as 
"human"  as  possible.  Not  every  tool,  not  every  book,  not  every  art,  not  eveiy 
science  is  crowded  into  our  curriculum.  We  teach  a  few  things,  ami  we  try  to  (each 
them  well.    I  think  we  have  introduced  enough  to  secure  the  development  of  power. 

FALLACIES  EXPOSED. 

Two  old  fallacies  have  stood  in  our  way,  and  they  stand  yet  in  many  minds. 
One  is  that  all  the  manual  arts,  except  penmanship  and  free  hand  drawing,  should 
be  learned  at  home  or  in  connection  with  some  business  establishment.  They  al- 
ways have  been  so  learned,  it  is  urged,  if  learned  at  all,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  can  be  acquired  to  any' useful  extent  in  any  other  way.  Cer- 
tainly they  cannot  be  taught  in  school.  There  is  little  need  foi*  me  to  answer  this 
objection  here  in  Boston.  It  has  been  answered  in  many  ways.  It  has  been  proved 
a  hundred  times  that  the  logical  methods  of  the  school-room  are  as  applicable  to 
the  theory  and  use  of  tools  and  implements  as  to  chemistry  or  algebra  or  book- 
keeping, and  that  no  business  establishment  is  willing  to  train  a  boy  solely  in  the 
boy's  interest.  The  other  fallacy  is  that  the  momfent  one  introduces  manual  train- 
ing he  must  bring  in  the  idea  of  self  support.  The  notion  is  inherited.  Every  ap- 
prentice boy,  every  counting-house  fag  was  supposed  to  pay  for  his  training  by  his 
labor.  So  every  stranger  who  look«  in  upon  our  school  asks  what  we  do  with  the 
boy's  work;  and, can  we  not  make  things  to  sell?  They  forget,  in  the  first  place, 
that  one's  first  results  in  a  new  field  are  always  valueless;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  more  an  establishment  is  a  factory,  the  less  it  is  a  school.  No  attempt  has 
ever  been  made,  to  my  knowledge,  to  make  a  school  of  penmanship,  or  English 
composition,  or  surgery,  or  medicine,  or  law,  self  supporting. 

THJE  TRADES  TO   WHICH  MANUAL  TRAINING  OPENS. 

Now,  as  to  the  relation  which  our  instruction  bears  to  the  crafts  in  most  frequent 
use.  During  the  total  allowance  of  380  hours,  which,  in  the  fh-st  year,  every  boy  in 
the  class  must  devote  to  wood  work,  the  boys  are  learning  some  of  the  preliminary 
steps  and  essential  features  of  several  wood  working  trades.  The  sharpening  of 
chisels,  gouges,  bits,  and  planes;  the  fihng  and  setting  of  saws;  learning  to  square 
up  and  lay  outwork  with  precision;  the  cutting  of  mortises  and  tenons:  the  details 
of  mailing,  gluing,  pinning,  and  dovetailing;  various  kinds  of  inside  and  outside 
turning,  chucking  and  fitting,  etc.,  etc.  All  these  belong  equally  to  the  cabinet- 
maker, the  chair  maker,  the  pattern  maker,  the  wheelwright,  the  house  carpenter, 
the  stair  builder,  the  cooper,  the  car  builder,  the  wood  carver,  and  so  on.  While 
thus  leai-ning  the  intelligent  use  and  care  of  tools  and  materials.  Our  boys  become 
very  proficient  in  making  and  using  what  are  called  "  working  drawings."  This 
last  accomplishment  is  essential  to  intelligent  progress  in  any  trade.  ,  The  training 
given  during  the  second  year  of  school  in  the  forging  shop  is  equally  fundamental 
and  equally  broad  in  its  application.  The  study  of  form  as  related  to  strength  and 
economy  of  material;  the  operations  of  drawing,  upsetting,  bending,  punching, 
breaking,  welding,  tempering,  brazing,  and  soldering  are  fundamental  in  character 
and  preparatory  to  a  score  of  distinct  occupations  the  special  business  and  conven- 
tional details  of  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  teach.  Our  machine  shop,  in  which 
the  third  year  students  spend  their  380  hours  of  shop  time,  is  quite  appropriately 
named.  To  be  sure,  there  are  benches  where  regular  exercises  in  chippmg  and 
filing  are  done,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  attention  is  given  to  the  study,  use,  and 
management  of  machines.  To  this  end  machines  with  great  range  of  adjustment 
and  always  requiring  precision  and  the  exercise  of  forethought  and  good  judgment, 
are  employed.  The  materials  wrought  are  those  of  which  machines  are  generally 
made,  viz,  iron,  cast  and  wrought  steel  of  various  grades,  and  brass.  Their  cutting 
tools  the  students  generally  make  for  themselves  at  the  forge.  We  have  in  all  21 
iron  cutting  machines,  and  a  60  horse  power  Corliss  engine.  It  is  no  small  thing  to 
be  able  to  use  all  these  machines  intelligently,  not  to  say  skilfully,  and  in  this  age, 
when  many  new  machines  are  to  be  made  and  all  sorts  of  machines  are  to  be  used 
in  the  arts,  there  can  be  no  surer  way  tlian  ours  of  developing  that  ' '  directive  po^^'er  " 
which  is  generally  cone  eded  to  be  one  of  the  chief  fruits  of  a  good  education.  Now, 
whether  our  boys  become  mining  or  civil  or  mechanical  engineer.'!,  farmers  or 
mechanics,  merchants,  manufacturers,  lawyers,  or  statesmen,  it  seems  Clear  that 
this  training  will  give  them  additional  power,  both  in  moulding  circumstances  and 
in  their  intercourse  with  men,  taught  and  untaught,  skilled  and  unskilled. 
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COST  OF  THE  SEW  METHOD. 

A  single  word  as  to  the  cost.  I  do  not  recommend  mannal  training  because  it  is 
cheap,  or  because  it  wUl  rei.ult  in  an  immediate  saving  of  money.  In  the  long 
nm  it  wUl  save  much  money,  but  its  establishment  and  maintenance  are  expen- 
sive. To  begin  wMi,  a  building  with  school  rooms  and  desks,  drawing  rooms  and 
stands,  shops  and  tools,  cost  more  than  one  with  only  school  rooms  and  desks.  Our 
'  working  sections  have  from  '.JO  to  24  students  each,  and  for  each  section  there  must 
be  a  teacht-r.  In  the  St.  Louis  school  Uiere  are  230  pupils  and  11  actual  teachers. 
Again,  the  ciureut  expenses  of  sJiops  and  laboratories  are  considerable.  In  my  school 
it  costs  from' $5  to  $7  per  pupil  per  year, for  materials.  But  I  strongly  insist  that 
the  added  value  is  worth  the  added  cost,  and  tliat  no  community  in  which  a  man- 
ual training  school  has  once  been  well  established  would  allow  its  expense  to  be  an 
argument  against  it. 

It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  tlie  varied  exercises  of  a  manual  training 
school  are  li^hly  conducive  to  physical  health.  On  the  intellectual  and  moral 
sides  I  hope  I  have  shown  that  the  effect  must  always  be  good.  A  training  which 
enables  a  boy  to  make  the  most  of  liimself  in  a  broad  and  high  sense  must  be  re- 
garded as  healthy.  A  manual  training  school  lias  many  windows,  and  it  looks  out 
upon  a  large  circle  of  luuuan  activiti;-s,  and  the  kindling  light  sliines  in  on  every 
side.  As  \rith  its  windows,  so  with  its  doors  :  its  pupils  step  into  the  busy  world 
in  all  directions,  each  choosing  a  career  where  he  may  be  reasonably  certain  of  suc- 
cess. There  are  many  avenues  to  culture  and  to  success  in  life.  We  strive  to  keep 
them  aU  open. 

When  the  formal  lecture  was  over.  Dr.  Woodward  answered  a  number  of  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  gentlemen  in  the  audience.  As  to  the  effect  of  Im  system  of 
training  on  the  classes  that  had  graduated,  he  said  that  nearly  half  of  the  students 
were  now  students  in  other  schools,  whicli  showed  tliat  the  love  of  study  liad  not 
been  killed  in  them.  Those  at  work  drift  into  industrial  pursuits.  They  are  in 
some  cases  farmers  and  in  some  cases  in  machine  shops,  but  they  are  rather  apt  to 
be  employed  as  draughtsmen  and  pattern  makers.  Thvy  are  found  exceedingly  use- 
ful in  large  establishments  where  a  boy  is  wanted  to  do  many  different  kinds  of 
work.  Where  one  of  these  boys  has  been  employed,  they  have  generally  sent  few 
another  one.  [Aj^lause.]  The  boys  on  a  farm  immediately  find  that  all  the  farm 
machinery  is  put  into  their  care,  no  matter  how  young  they  are.  Dr.  Woodward 
said  the  system  of  manual  training  could  be  grafted  upon  the  public  school  system 
by  means  of  a  separate  institution  or  by  a  building  in  connection  with  the  high 
schooL  The  lattar  plan  had  been  adopted  in  Toledo,  and  courses  of  study  were 
marked  out  with  the  option  of  taking  manual  ttainiiig  or  not  taking  it.  This  train- 
ing increased  the  cost  of  education  per  so'nolar  about  Xl  per  cent,  but  it  would  be 
more  popular  tlian  the  present  high  school  system,  the  speaker  thought,  because  it 
would  appeal  to  a  wider  constituency. 

The  next  eveniug  a  complimentary  dinner  was  given  to  Professor 
Woodward  by  Mr.  John  S.  Clark  at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  attended 
by  some  seventy  guests.  In  the  speeches  following  the  dinner  the 
topics  suggested  by  the  address  of  the  previous  evening  were  treated 
by  several  speakers  wln^ise  names  are  authoritative  in  the  educa- 
tional world. 

(c.)  rHE  AFTER  DIXXER  SPEECHES. 

After  the  coffee  had  been  passed  Mr.  Clark  rapped  for  order  and  said  : — 
Gkstlemex  : — ^We  meet  to-night  to  do  honor  to  a  man  who  has  done  signal  service 
in  tlie  cause  of  education.  Most  of  you  remember  about  10  years  ago.  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Institute  of  Tedmology ,  a  long,  low  building  with  no  atcltitectural  preten- 
sions. Many  of  you  in  pacing  by  may  have  heard  a  s<  land  as  from  a  blacksmith 
shop  or  the  rumbling  of  machinery,  and  you,  perhaps,  may  have  thought,  "  What 
an  unsightly  building  in  this  part  of  theci^^andsonear  such  a  line  structure  as  diat 
of  tihe  Institute  of  Technolt^ !"  In  that  little,  unpretentious  building  was  bom,  I 
may  say,  one  of  the  most  important  educational  ideas  tliat  perhap?  lias  come  to 
America.  It  was  not  favorably  received  in  Boston — I  doubt  if  it  was  understood. 
But  the  idea  that  Dr.  Runkle  began  to  work  out  there  spread  rapidly  elsewhere,  and 
in  tlie  West  it  was  repeatedly  can^t  up  and  examined  with  tlie  utmost  scrutiny  cm 
the  part  of  those  who  were  charged  witli  tlie  direction  of  public  education.  I  remem- 
ber in  1878,  in  viating  St.  Louis,  I  paid  a  visit  to  one  of  her  eminent  citizens,  whs 
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surprised  me  by  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  his  information  in  regard  to  the  be- 
ginning of  a  feature  in  education  of  which  we  knew  but  little  here,  in  Boston  ;  and 
I  was  not  surprised  a  short  time  after  to  find  that  gentleman  one  of  the  donors  to  the 
St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School,  of  which  our  guest  is  the  principal  and  the  director. 
[Applause.]  That  idea  established  at  St.  Louis  rapidly  spread  elsewhere.  Shortly 
after  the  Commercial  Club  of  Cliicago,  visiting  St.  Louis,  was  shown  this  school.  On 
their  return,  at  a  meeting  addressed  by  two  gentlemen,  both  of  whom  I  hoped  to  have 
here  this  evening,  the  claims  of  this  .school  were  presented,  and  before  the  company 
dispersed  |65,000  was  raised  and  the  club  pledged  itself  to  raise  $100,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  such  school  as  that  at  St.  Louis,  and  to-day  on  Michigan  avenue 
you  will  find  as  one  of  the  principal  interests  of  that  city  another  manual  training 
school.  ,  Our  guest  is  fresh  from  the  inauguration  of  another  similar  school  at  Toledo. 
Baltimore  has  one  in  operation  ;  and  at  Columbus,  at  Indianapolis,  at  Milwaukee, — 
I  might  say  at  a  dozen  or  more  places  in  the  West,  they  are  already  discussing  this 
feature  of  education,  and  I  doubt  not  that  within  a  year  we  shall  see  a  number  more 
in  full  operation.  • 

CAUSES  WHICH  HAVE  GIVEN  RISE  TO  THE    AMERICAN    MANUAL    TRAINING  SCHOOLS.^ 

Now  what  does  this  mean?  Is  this  a  mere  spasm  of  education, —  something  that 
will  soon  pass  by  ?  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  social  conditions  out  of  which 
these  schools  have  grown,  and  of  which  they  are,  in  a  measure,  the  expression.  We 
frequently  have  discourses  upon  the  changes  taking  place  about  us  ;  but  do  we  fully 
realize  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  "within  the  memory  of  some  gentlemen  at 
this  .table, —  social,  political,  industrial  ?  To  go  back  to  a  starting  jjoint,  suppose  we 
take  the  year  1814,  when  the  nations  of  Europe  broke  down,  exhausted  after  nearly 
a  century  of  military  struggle.  For  that  century  the  individual  was  simply  regarded 
from  the'point  of  view  of  the  soldier,— as  a  fighter.  The  pathetic  lines  of  Words- 
worth indicate  what  was  the  condition  of  England,  the  most  favored  of  all  the  nations 
taking  part  in  this  long  warfare  :— 

Of  the  rich  many  became  poor, 

And  of  the  poor  did'many  cea.se  to  be. 

Now  if  we  consider  the  point  at  which  the  military  idea  broke  down  and  the 
industrial  idea  began  to  codie  forward,  youliave  a  starting  point  for  comparison  in 
this  wonderful  development  of  the  last  60  years.  Speaking  broadly,  there  lias  been 
coinparative  peace,  and  you  see  that  the  governments,  instead  of  regarding  the  in- 
dividual as  a  soldier,  have  come  to  regard  him  as  a  citizen,  as  a  unit  around  which 
the  state  centres,  out  of  which  the  state  grows.  It  was  pertinently  remarked  the 
other  day  at  Toledo  that  the  two  gieatest  social  evils  are  a  king  at  the  top  and  an 
ignorant  man  at  the  bottom.  The  social  organization  to-day  has  got  rid  of  its  king, 
but  it  has  not  got  rid  of  the  ignorant  man  at  the  bottom.  The  unit  must  be  a  pro- 
ductive unit,  which  the  soldier  was  not.  In  the  industrial  type  of  society,  man  is 
given  to  production  and  preservation.  The  contrast  between  the  two  is  so  immense 
that-  we  see  at  once  the  cause  of  our  prosperity  in  the  last  70  years.  You  find  here 
in  the  logical  order  of  development,  freedom  to  think,  freedom  to  labor,  and  flow- 
ing from  it  freedom  to  exchange  labor,  as  the  last  or  one  of  the  later  results  in  social 
development.  Let  us  be  just  to  the  public  school.  I  tliink  the  idea  under  which  it 
has  been  founded  is  the  noblest.  The  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  idea  of  the  public  school  as  represented  by  so  many  gentlemen  at  this 
board.  The  question  is.  Is  giving  the  child  the  theoretical  idea  in  regai'd  to  life 
the  best  way  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  demands  of  life?  In  the  social  competition 
It  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  individual  shall  be  self  sustaining  and  self  re- 
specting, and  in  order  to  do  that  it  is  of  importance  that  he  be  able  to  earn  his  own 
living. 

If  I  understand  rightly  the  idea  of  the  manual  training  school,  it  is  not  to  tear 
down  but  to  broaden  the  base  of  the  public  school,  and  such  a  school  is  tha  one  rep- 
esented  by  our  honored  guest.  The  idea,  therefore,  that  went  out  fi-om  Boston  in 
weakness,  in  dishonor,  returns  to-night  in  strength  and  in  power.  With  what 
strength  and  what  power  I  call  upon  our  fi-iend  Dr.  Woodward  of  St.  Louis  to 
describe. 

DR.   VrOODWARD  RESPONDS. 

Dr.  Woodward  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause  as  he  rose  to  reply. 
When  quiet  had  been  obtained  he  said : — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Kind  Friends, —  I  assure  you  that  this  welcome  touches  me 
very  closely,     I  am  so  thoroughly  a  Massachusetts  boy  that  I  can  not  stand  or  sit 
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in  a  company  of  Massachusetts  men  with  whom  my  heart  throbs  so  harmoniously 
as  with  yours  on  an  occasion  like  this,  without  being  deeply  touched.  It  is  not  my 
first  return  from  a  long  wandering,  but  it  is  my  first  opportunity  to  stand  before 
my  fellow  laborers  in  the  great  field  of  education  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
It  has  always  been  my  pride  to  say  that  1  was  a  Yankee;  and  even  in  the  presence 
of  men  to  whom  the  word  meant  something  very  unpleasant,  I  have  always  insisted 
that  I  was  a  full  blooded  Yankee.  [Applause.]  You  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  takes  that  pride.  We  are  not  all  barbarians,  or 
cowboys,  or  candidates  for  the  presidency.  Those  from  east  of  the  Hudson  River 
are  associated  into  the  New  England  Society,  and  Tuesday  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
say  something  to  that  society,  and  I  assure  you  that  to  that  meeting  I  shall  recall 
this  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure. 

THE  YANKEE. 

Every  good  idea  out  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  Yankee  idea,  and  in  England  I  find 
that  they  have  a  similar  notion.  They  not  only  regard  us  as  being  exceedingly 
shai-p,  but  they  think  we  are  the  most  wonderfully  inventive  people  they  know  of. 
One  lady  asked  me  in  an  evening  gathering,  "  Professor  Woodward,  are  there  any 
gentlemen  in  America  who  have  not  taken  out  patents  ? "  I  rubbed  my  head  a 
while,  "  I  know  one."  "Who  is  thatf"  "It  is  my  brother.  It  does  not  follow 
that  he  is  not  a  man  of  inventive  power.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  then  he  is 
a  man  of  remarkable  self  control."    [Laughter.] 

After  alluding  to  the  changes  which  had  come  over  Massachusetts  during  his  20 
years'  absence.  Dr.  Woodward  quoted  from  Theodore  Winthrop,  a  private  in  the 
Seventh  New  York  in  the  late  Civil  War,  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  Massa- 
chusetts men  in  the  Eighth  Massachusetts  Regiment  came  forward  to  lay  ti'acks, 
build  bridges,  and  repair  locomotives  and  steamboats.  That,  said  the  speaker,  is  a 
tribute  to  the  Massachusetts  men  that  suggests  a  point  which  is  very  near  my 
heart  —  that  is,  the  subject  of  manual  training.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  gave  you  last 
night  a  whole  page  of  manual  training;  but  between  you  and'  me  the  whole  thing 
can  be  expressed  in  five  words.  My  whole  theory  of  education  can  be  expressed  in 
six  monosyllables:  "  Put  the  whole  boy  to  school."  I  can  ask  nothing  more.  The 
boy  is  a  very  complicated  macliine.  He  needs  to  be  trained  on  all  sides,  and  all  I 
ask  is  that  he  shall  have  the  light  shine  in  on  all  sides  of  him.  Last  night 
I  used  a  phrase  to  this  effect,  that  the  manual  training  school  has  many  windows 
and  that  the  light  shines  in  on  every  side.  With  your  permission,  I  will  elaborate 
that  idea  a  moment.  You  know  how  plants  that  stand  in  the  window  and  I'eceive 
the  light  on  only  one  side  grow  deformed.  On  the  light  side  they  are  blooming 
and  pi'osperous  and  fresh,  but  on  the  other  side  they  are  wanting.  As  with  the 
plant,  so  with  the  child.  Not  that  I  would  shut  off  one  ray  of  light.  I  ask  not 
that  you  shall  close  that  window,  but  open  the  other.  Let  the  light  come  in  at  the 
further  side.     Let  all  light  shine  in  upon  our  boys. 

INDICATIONS  OP  APTITUDE. 

There  are  other  gentlemen  to  speak  whom  I  am  anxious  to  listen  to ;  but  there  are 
one  or  two  things  which  I  will  just  touch  upon  which  I  could  not  touch  upon  last 
night.  The  subject  is  a  very  large  one.  In  certain  circulars  that  I  have  sent  out  I 
have  made  this  remark — and  it  has  i-aised  a  question  in  many  minds — I  say  that  in 
the  examination  for  admission  no  account  is  made  of  mechanical  tastes.  Some  peo- 
ple think  that  is  very  strange.  They  think  that  I  ought  to  give  those  boys  a  prefer- 
ence who  claim  to  have  special  mechanical  tastes.  We  do  not  take  that  into  account 
at  all,  because  the  developments  of  the  early  years  are  more  matters  of  accident  than 
they  are  of  natural  aptitude.  I  have  had  pupils  come  to  me  who  were  said  to  be 
utterly  without  mechanical  taste.  They  were  brought  to  me  that  it  might  be  fairly 
learned  whether  they  had  any  mechanical  tastes  or  not.  Now,  such  lx)ys  ai-e  just 
as  apt  to  develop  into  good  workmen  as  tliose  who  are  reputed  to  be  great  geniuses 
in  the  mechanical  line.  I  have  had  boys  come  to  me  who  were  bef  liended  by  wealthy 
people  because  they  were  so  given  to  mechanics,  because  they  never  could  be  kept 
away  from  machinery.  I  have  one  in  my  mind  who  went  out  a  worthless  workman. 
He  had  a  morbid  desire  to  see  the  wheels  go  round,  but  he  never  could  be  made  to  do 
work  accurately  or  with  precision.  There  was  no  development  in  him.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  there  are  no  such  thnigs  as  aptitudes,  because 
there  are.  1  merely  say  that  the  probability  is  that  we  cannot  get  at  them  much 
previous  to  14  years.  I  think  that  in  the  course  of  the  training  they  get  in  our  school 
the  thing  settles  itself,  and  those  who  are  unfit  for  mechanical  work  find  it  out.    That 
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is  a  point  whicli  is  worth  considering — that  the  boys  know  themselves  when  they 
leave  our  school  as  they  cannot  in  any  other  kind  of  school  that  I  am  acquainted 
with.  At  Harvard  the  only  training  on  the  physical  side  I  got  was  on  the  cricket 
field  and  in  the  boat. 

HOW  AN  ENGLISH  MANUAL  TEAINING  SCHOOL  CAME  TO  BE  ESTABLISHED. 

I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear,  also,  that  there  is  no  secondary  object  that  comes  in 
sight  compared  to  training  the  boy.  In  Europe  they  have  done  differently.  In 
England  they  have  not  known  what  to  do.  They  have  not  wished  to  adopt  the 
technical  schools  of  Fi-ance,  Gennany  and  Belgium.  They  have  tried  apprentice- 
ship schools.  When  I  went  to  Manchester  last  winter  I  found  an  apprenticeship 
school  for  very  young  boys,  where  the  sole  object  was  to  learn  particular  industries. 
I  discussed  this  question  of  manual  training  on  three  separate  occasions.  Six  weeks 
afterward,  when  I  was  on  the  Continent,  they  determined  to  close  the  technical 
school,  but  in  its  place,  in  the  same  building,  there  was  opened  in  September  a 
manual  training  school  exactly  on  the  plan  of  the  school  of  St.  Louis,  in  America. 
[Applause.]  And  that  school  is  now  in  succes^ul  operation.  So  that  our  ideas  have 
already  taken  root  and  are  springing  up  in  England.  Now,  I  have  only  one  word 
more  —  to  call  attention  again  to  the  balanced  plan  of  our  schools.  Some  of  you 
may  have  heard  of  our  motto.  It  was  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot,  president  of  Washington  University. 
It  is  very  simple,  and  it  stands  over  the  door  of  the  manual  training  school: — 

Hail  to  the  skilful,  cunning  hand!  , 

Hail  to  the  cultured  mind! 
Contending  for  the  world's  command. 

Here  let  them  be  combined. 

In  closing,  Dr.  Woodward  paid  a  deserved  compliment  to  the  courtesy  of  the  host, 
Mr.  Clark,  and  his  zeal  in  educational  matters. 

REMARKS  BY  EX-GOVERNOR  BICE. 

Ex-Governor  Alexander  H.  Eice  was  the  next  speaker.  He  said  that  it  gave 
him  great  pleasui-e  to  attest  his  appreciation  of  the  character  and  services  of  the 
distinguished  guest.  He  paid  a  high  complimept  to  the  address  of  Dr.  Woodward 
Wednesday  evening,  and  said  he  believed  that  it  was  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  education.  Nature  had  not  been  lavish  in  her  gifts  to  the  inhabitants  of 
New  England;  the  soO  was  rather  unproductive  and  mineral  wealth  was  not  abun- 
dant. In  consequence,  the  people  of  the  New  England  States  were  compelled  to  fol- 
low industrial  pursuits.  The  world  had  grown  considerably  wnce  the  days  of  the 
apprentice  system,  and  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  return  to  that  method  it  would 
be  found  entirely  out-grown  and  inadequate.  A  larger  amount  of  intellectual  and 
manual  training  was  now  required  than  ever.  Just  how  to  combine  the  two  was 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  for  educators  to  decide.  Competition  now  is 
between  nations  rather  than  between  States,  and  this  competition  is  becoming  a 
very  interesting  study.  The  arts  are  now  on  an  equal  basis  throughout  the  world. 
A  gi-eat  change  in  the  ai-ts  has  taken  place  within  the  past  50  years. 

Mr.  Clark  then  read  a  letter  from  Edward  T.  Steel,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
public  education  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  regretted  his  inability  to  be  present, 
and  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  manual  training,  and  hoped  that  the  day  was  not 
far  distant  when  this  system  would  be  adopted  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Clark  said  that  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  the  presence  of  Mr.  Steel's  able  col- 
league, Mr.  MacAlister  of  Philadelphia,  and  he  would  call  upon  him  as  the  next 
speaker. 

remarks   by  MR.   MACALISTER,   SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

Mr.  MacAlister  said  that  he  desired  to  speak  of  the  benefits  of  manual  educa- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  a  public  school  master.  If  the  manual  training  school 
is  to  make  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  or  any  kind  of  operatives,  it  is  not  wanted. 
The  business  of  education  is,  according  to  the  definition  of  Herbert  Spencer,  to  fit 
men  and  women  for  complete  living.  No  man  can  live  a  complete  life  unless  his 
whole  natvure  has  been  educated.  It  would  seem  that  thus  far  the  public  school 
falls  short  of  accomplishing  this  purpose.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  tend-  . 
ency  of  education  has  been  in  the  direction  of  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  by 
manual  training.     The  problem  of  education  to-day  is  the  same  as  it  has  always 
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been  —  the  coordination  of  the  education  of  mind  and  matter.  If  manual  training 
does  not  accomplish  this  it  has  noplace  in  the  public  schools.  There  is  now  a  most 
liberal  feeling  in  the  recognition  of  new  ideas  in  advancing  education.  The  condi- 
tions of  society  are  chan^d  and  are  very  different  from  what  they  were  50  years 
ago.  and  for  this  reason  it  ought  to  be  insisted  that  the  pubUc  schools  should  edu- 
cate a  man  for  the  social  conditions  in  which  he  is  placed.  The  best  education  is 
cultm-ed  education.  The  effect  of  manual  training  in  the  schools  is  to  make  labor 
more  respectable,  and  to  carry  into  the  world  a  sympathetic  intelligence  with  labor. 
This  is  the  cliief  end  of  the  practical  aspect  and  outcome  of  manual  training. 

THE  AMEKICAN  PUBUC  SCHOOL  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  ORIGIN. 

The  public  school  was  born  in  Boston,  and  in  this  citv.  above  all  other  cities,  pub- 
lic education  has  been  fostered.  To  day  in  the  West  it  will  be  found  tliat  the  New 
England  school  has  been  placed  a.'^  the  "foundation  of  growing  localities.  There  is 
no  institution  now  at  the  command  of  the  state  that  will  so  effectually  mould  into 
American  citizens  those  who  shall  come  to  this  country  from  every  cUme.  Tlie 
greatest  aim  of  the  public  school  is  to  educate  a  man  on  all  sides.  There  was  a 
prospect,  the  speaker  thought,  that  soon  the  schools  in  England  would  be  modelled 
after  the  American  system,  and  there  was  no  hope  for  tlie  future  of  France  or  Italy 
\mless  tlie  American  "method  of  education  was  made  the  foundation  of  tlie  pubUc 
schools  of  those  countries.  Tliere  is  now  m  operation  in  Philadelphia  a  manual 
school,  and  in  tlie  Girard  College,  and  in  a  Catholic  institution  in  tliat  city  manual 
training  has  been  introduced  as  one  of  the  princfplal  features. 

Gceneral  Waiter,  of  the  Institute  of  Teclmology,  the  next  speaker,  said,  in  a  few 
remarks,  that  he  believed,  witli  all  his  heart,  i  ■  manual  training,  beguining  at  the 
bottom  and  extending  tlirough  aU  the  various  branches  of  a  lads  educataon. 

Mr,  Seaver,  the  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  tliis  city,  added  his  tes- 
timony as  to  the  benefits  of  manvial  trsdning  in  the  public  schools,  which  had  come 
under  his  personal  observation.  The  time  had  now  airived,  he  said,  when  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  method  of  education  could  show  what  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
results  seen  in  the  outcome  of  the  St.  Lotus  school  and  tlie  Listitute  of  Technology 
in  this  city.  What  was  now  needed  was  ^■ome  generously  disposed  miUionaire  or 
corporation  to  aid  in  estabhshing  a  school  of  manual  trainmg  in  this  city.  In  clos- 
ing Mr,  Seaver  advocated  a  movement  to  secure  the  Franldin  fund,  now  held  by 
the  city  of  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  public  school  building  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  manual  education. 
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DISCUSSIONS  HELD  BEFORE  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  ASSOCIATED  CHAR- 
ITIES OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON,  DURING  THE  MONTHS  OF  JANUARY 
AND   FEBRUARY,    1887. 


(a)  Session  of  January  30,  1887.* 

In  room  15  of  the  big  building  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  yester- 
day afternoon  (January  30th,  1887)  gathered  about  100  ladies  and  gentlemen,  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  known  prominently  as  being  much  interested  in  educational,  chari- 
table and  religious  work  in  Boston.  The  subject  for  discussion  was  announced  as 
"  Industrial  Education  in  Our  Common  Schools."  Gen.  Francis  A.Walker  presided, 
and  there  were  present  Rev.  PhiUips  Brooks,  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner;  Dr.  John  W.  Dickin- 
son, secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education;  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Boston;  Gen.  J.  F.  Marshall,  Mr.  Robert  Swan,  and  a  large 
number  of  ladies  from  the  Wopien's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  After  the 
records  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read,  Gen.  Walker  said  that  the  meeting  was  to 
be  an  informal  conference  on  industrial  education.  So  genuinely  was  it  a  confer- 
ence or  communion  of  views,  that  Dr.  John  W.  Dickinson  had  been>jnvited  to  give  his 
views,  which  the  speaker  thought  might  be  in  direct  opposition  to  those  held  by 
many.  He  would  like  to  hear  his  reasons  for  not  desiring  a  change,  and  he  would 
like  to  have  him  say  why  he  does  not  look  forwai'd  favorably  to  the  innovation  in 
education  as  proposed,    Dr.  Dickinson  spoke  as  follows: 

(b)  DB.  DICKINSON'S  ADDRESS. 

There  is  doubtless  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  educators  concerning  the 
ends  which  the  public  schools  should  labor  to  attain.  Some  affirm  that  the  public 
schools  have  failed  to  accomplish  their  purpose  unless  they  have  prepared  the  chil- 
dren for  their  special  places  in  life,  or  have  trained  them  in  some  of  the  special  appli- 
cations of  their  active  power.  Others  believe  that,  in  the  general  education  of  every 
child,  he  should  be  considered  an  end  unto  himself  rather  than  an  instrument  for  the 
production  of  some  end  outside  of  himself,  which  would  direct  him  to  those  exercises 
which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  symmetrical  development  of  all  his  faculties. 
This,  they  think,  is  the  legitimate  work  of  the  public  schools  and  the  direct  end  to  be 
sought  in  all  disciplinary  study. 

In  the  first  case,  the  educator  would  direct  his  attention  to  the  communication  of 
knowledge  and  to  training  his  i)upil  in  some  of  the  occupations  of  life.  In  the  sec- 
ond case,  his  mind  is  fixed  on  what  he  can  lead  the  pupil  to  become.  On  account  of 
the  existence  of  these  two  opinions,  and  of  the  two  plans  of  instructions  that  grow 
out  of  them,  we  hear  much  on  the  one  hand  of  the  advantages  of  practical  knowl- 
edge, and  on  the  other  of  the  value  of  a  symmetrical  development  of  the  mind.  It 
seems  necessary,  therefore,  for  those  who  have  anything  to  do  in  forming  public 
opinion  on  educational  methods  to  determine  what  the  public  schools  of  the  country 
shall  attempt  to  accomplish  for  their  pupils.  This  appears  the  more  necessary  -Wfhen 
we  become  aware  that  a  choice  of  ends  to  be  secured  by  school  life  will  determine 
what  subjects  of  study  or  occupations  shall  become  the  occasions  of  public  school 
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exercises.  If  it  is  the  function  of  the  public  school  to  prepare  the  children  for  some 
special  mode  of  gaining  a  living,  this  would  graft  upon  our  common  school  work  the 
professional  and  industrial  elements,  and  the  schools  would  be 

NO  LONGER  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  next  generation  would  be  composed  of  citizens  who  might  practice  and  pur- 
sue the  trades  with  skill,  but  all  would  be  done  with  special  reference  to  supplying 
the  wants  of  life.  That  intelligent  desire  for  a  higher  life  of  the  individual  and  a 
higher  civilization  of  the  state,  which  is  strong  in  every  rightly  trained  mind, 
would  be  obscured,  and  men  would  be  moved  chiefly  by  the  mechanical  and  animal 
principles  of  action.  But  no  system  of  public  schools  can  be  maintained  for  pri- 
vate utility  alone.  All  social  institutions  must  be  founded  on  the  idea  of  promoting 
public  as  well  as  private  utility,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  system  the  public 
good  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  private  ends.  It  is  because  there  is  a  human  educa- 
tion which  should  pervade  tliis  acquisition  of  special  professional  or  industrial  skiU, 
and  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  individual  above  the  naiTowing 
effects  of  any  profession  or  trade  or  occupation,  and  bring  him  to  his  special  work 
with  a  trained  mind,  a  strong  will  and  a  manly  spirit,  that  we  may  establish  public 
educational  institutions,  to  be  supported  by  a  general  tax,  and  may  gather  all  the 
children  into  them  for  a  common  course  of  study. 

The  spirit  which  the  individual  brings  from  the  public  school  to  his  special  work 
is  of  more  importance,  as  far  as  either  public  or  private  utility  is  concerned,  than 
that  sort  of  special  skill  which  the  pubhc  schools  will  ever  be  able  to  communicate; 
for  this  spirit  will  determine  the  use  he  «-ill  make  of  his  skill  after  it  is  acquired. 
Mill  says  that  if  we  can  succeed  in  the  disciplinary  schools  in  making  sensible  men, 
they  will  be  sure  to  mate  of  themselves  sensible  laborers  in  the  pursuit  of  what- 
ever occupation  they  may  choose. 

It  has  been  found  that  those  who  take  up  tlie  work  of  life  with  minds  trained  to 
observe,  to  analyze,  to  generalize  and  to  reason,  joined  with  that  self-control 
which  enables  one  to  turn  his  full  attention  to  whatever  he  desires  to  do,  soon  oat- 
strip  all  others  in  the  amount  and  character  of  their  eff oits.  Boys  have  been  known 
to  pass  through  the  preparatory  schools  and  the  university  with  great  credit  to 
themselves  as  scholars  in  the  branches  of  learning  pursued  in  those  institutions. 
In  their  courses  of  study  they  were  trained  to 

USE  THEIR  ACTIVE  POWERS. 

in  gaining  a  pergonal  knowledge  of  the  real  objects  and  subjects  of  their  thoughts. 
In  this  way  they  formed  the  habit  of  accurate  observation  for  facts  of  performing 
with  skUl  all  those  acts  by  which  the  mind  passes  from  in'dividual  experiences  to  a 
knowledge  of  general  truth.  They  left  the  university  with  that  enthusiasm  for 
practical  life  which  a  consciousness  of  the  power  of  self-activity  and  a  love  for  ex- 
cellency always  produce.  Their  collegiate  education  had  not  made  them  shiftless 
or  indolent  or  despisers  of  hard,  honest  labor.  •  Their  acquired  knowledge  excited 
in  them  a  love  for  more  knowledge:  The  development  of  their  faculties  and  their 
modes  of  thinking  had  created  within  them  the  power  of  an  intelligent  and  an  in- 
definite progress.  AVith  this  general  preparation  for  any  application  of  their  active 
power  they  entered  the  mills  in  a  manufacturing  town  to  learn  all  the  mechanical 
processes  that  work  up  the  raw  material  into  the  finished  product,  and  with  the 
idea  of  sometime  becoming  the  directing  agents.  With  minds  trained  to  observe 
and  generalize  by  the  exercises  of  the  schools  now  directed  to  the  particular  opera- 
tions of  their  business,  they  at  once  became  conscious  of  what  must  be  generally 
true.  The  experience  and  testimony  of  these  young  pei-sons  and  of  their  overseers 
prove  that  general  intelligence  and  the  power  of  self-conti-ol  form  the  true  basis  of 
aU  high  success  in  the  practical  applications  of  active  power  to  the  business  of  life. 
The  term  practical  is  sometimes  applied  to  knowledge.  This  use  of  language  often 
leads  us  into  error,  for  by  it  we  are  in  danger  of  attributing  to  knowledge  that 
which  belongs  to  power  only. 

A  philosophical  system  of  education,  then.  sl\puld  provide  for  a  general  culti- 
vation of  the  individual  as  a  human  being  before  his  activities  are  turned  into  an 
unnatural  channel  by  the  pursuit  of  any  trade  or  profession.  But  the  idea  of  in- 
troducing into  the  public  school  any  exercises  that  have  for  tlieir  immediate  end  to 
train  tlie  children  for  special  phases  in  life  has  been  quite  generally  abandoned,  and 
for  two  reasons:  First,  it  has  been  discovered  that  a  citizen  of  a  free  State  has  no 
special  place  for  which  he  is  to  be  prepai-ed,  and  to  which  lie  is  to  be  assigned.  The 
place  that  he  is  to  fill  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  accidents  of  birth,  of  race  or 
of  wealth,  but  by  the  ' 
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QUALITIES  OF  HIS  MIND, 

and  the  use  he  makes  of  his  power.  The  children,  as  they  enter  the  public  schools, 
do  not  bring  with  them  the  facts  from  which  the  teachers  may  infer  what  special 
instruction  the  future  of  each  one  will  require.  Second,  there  is  a  growing  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  directing  public  instruction  toward  that  general  development  of 
the  individual  which  will  make  a  man  of  him,  and  in  accomplishing  this  end  fit 
him  to  enter  with  intelligence  upon  any  service  to  which  his  capacities  and  his  in- 
clinations may  finally  lead  him. 

It  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted  that  any  system  of  public  instruction  that 
does  not  make  human  development,  with  all  that  is  implied  m  it,  an  end,  is  false  in 
theory  and  a  failure  in  practice.  To  justify  the  support  of  a  system  of  public 
schools  by  a  general  tax  there  must  be  some  common  end  which  they  are  adapted 
to  accomplish,  and  which  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  people.  This  is  the 
only  sound  ground  upon  which  the  public  school  may  rest  and  expect  public  sup- 
port. Suppose,  then,"  it  be  the  concurrent  opinion  of  those  best  able  to  judge  that 
the  proper  function  of  the  public  school  is  to  furnish  the  occasions  of  a  symmetri- 
cal human  development,  it  still  remains  to  be  determined  what  are  these  occasions. 
Human  development  is  produced  by  the  right  exercise  of  power.  In  school  the 
occasions  of  this  exercise  are  objects  and  subjects  of  thought.  These  collected  and 
rightly  arranged  constitute  our  public  school  courses  of  study.  The  schools  are 
criticised  for  the  poor  quality  of  their  products.  Their  graduates,  it  is  said,  pass  out- 
of.  their  classes  into  active  life  with  grave  defects  in  their  education.  They  know 
something  of  books,  but  they  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  inclination  to  produce 
anything.  They  can  understand  what  is  explained  to  them,  but  they  cannot  invent 
for  themselves.  They  may  have  some  power,  of  thinking,  but  they  cannot  realize 
their  thought  iii  any  product  outside  their  own  minds.  Their  capacities  have  been 
trained,  but  their  faculties  have  been  neglected.  The  criticism,  while  it  is  largely 
the  product  of  an  active  imagination,  has  some  foundation  in  fact,  and  directs  our 
attention  especially  to  one  defect  charged  against  the  work  of  the  schools.  This 
defect  consists  of  a  failure  to  train  the  children  to  an  independent  use  of  their 
powers.  It  is  proposed  to  remedy  this  defect  by  adding  to  our  public  school  exer- 
cises a  manual  element,  in  the  form  of  training  in  the  use  of  mechanical  tools. 
The  most  enlightened  advocates  of 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION^ 

as  it  is  sometimes  called,  would  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the  public  school  with 
manual  exercises  for  the  manual  skill  which  would  result  from  them,  but  for  the 
sake  of  that  general  development  of  active  power  which  an  orderly  use  of  tools  ia 
said  to  be  adapted  to  produce.  For  no  other  reason  than  this  could  the  practice 
with  mechanical  tools  find  a  legitimate  place  in  the  public  schools.  Admitting  that 
the  defects  supposed  actually  exist,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  due  to  defective 
courses  of  study,  or  that  they  may  be  removed  by  adding  the  operations  of  the 
workshop  to  the  list.  Both  of  these  things  are  assumed,  but  neither  of  them  has 
yet  been  proved  true. 

Great  manual  skill  is  not  infrequently  found  with  those  whose  general  intelli- 
gence is  not  of  the  highest  order.  In  my  experience  I  find  instances  of  the  exist- 
ence of  one  without  the  other.  Some  minds  are  conscious  of  that  knowledge  only 
which  they  have  obtained  by  experience,  and  of  that  power  only  which  they  have 
acquired  by  repetition.  They  may  become  skilled  in  imitation,  but  they  will  be 
wanting  in  independent  and  progressive  power.  They  will  also  be  wanting  in  that 
general  intelligence  which  is  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  their  private  conduct 
as  Christians,  or  of  their  public  acts  as  members  of  a  free  state.  The  public  schools 
of  Massachusetts  were  established,  that  the  learning  necessary  to  the  successful 
practice  of  self-government  might  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  fathers;  that 
the  learning  necessary  to  set  the  people  free  from  the  bonds  of  those  prejudices  that 
enthrall  the  reason  and  the  liberty  of  man  might  not  be  lost.  It  appears  from  what 
has  been  said  that  in  every  complete  system  of  public  instruction  ample  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  cultivation  of  general  intelligence  before  the  attention  is 
directed  to  any  special  mode  of  life.  This  is  because  the  individual  is  of  more  con- 
sequence to  himself,  as  a  well-developed  man,  than  he  is  as  a  mechanical  instm- 
ment,  and  because  he  is  more  valuable  to  the  State  as  an  intelligent  and  virtuous 
citizen  than  he  can  be  as  a  skilful  artisan.   It  does  not  appear  that  the  cultivation  of 
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HEBE  MECHANICAL  DEXTERITY 

holds  any  necaesary  relation  to  general  intelligence  or  virtue.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  necessary  to  prepare  the  individual  to  pursue  his  disciplinary  studies  with  grater 
facility,  or  to  enter  upon  the  race  for  life  with  the  abiUty  to  acquire  for  himsett  the 
highest  order  of  either  professional  or  industrial  skiU.  A  distinguished  president 
of  an  industrial  institution  recentlv  said:  "  I  do  not  find  that  the  exact  construc- 
tion of  a  box  leads  to  the  exact  construction  of  an  English  sentence.  I  have  not 
found  that  students  in  mechanical  courses  were  especially  good  in  their  mathem^ 
ical  work."  Is  it  not  possible  in  these  materialistic  days  that  we  push  the  methods 
of  the  laboratory  too  far?  May  not  the  gross  and  material  concepts  gathered  in 
the  shop  so  stand  as  to  obscure  the  clearer  and  more  exact  intellectual  concepts? 

What  changes  do  we  need  in  the  conduct  of  the  public  schools  that  they  may  do 
their  own  work  in  the  productive  manner  ?  If  it  is  true,  as  affirmed,  that  the  chil- 
dren are  not  able  to  do  any  independent  work  when  they  leave  the  schools,  it  is  be- 
cause they  were  not  permitted  to  work  independently  in  their  class  exercises.  A 
skilful  analysis  of  the  mind  of  a  school  graduate  will  expose  the  processes  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected  during  the  periods  of  its  tuition.  In  the  examination  we  should 
inquire  for  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  acquired,  and  for  the  kind  of  training  the 
faculties  have  received.  PupUs  who  have  been  brought  up  on  books  alone  will 
show  when  they  take  their  p&ces  in  the  world  that  the  world  is  a  new  object  of 
thought.  Books  are  said  to  be  the  storehouse  of  knowledge.  By  which  is  meant 
the  signs  of  knowledge,  for  knowledge  itself  is  nowhere  outside  of  some  mind,  and 
the  signs  of  it  can  be  interpreted  by  those  only  who  aheady  know  what  they  signify. 

From  these  statements  it  will  appear  that  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  words 
were  never  intended  to  take  the  place  of  things.  When  used  exclusively  in  schools 
they  seem  to  • 

CLOSE  THE  SENSES 

and  the  understanding  against  the  true  objects  of  knowledge,  and  the  individual 
passes  through  the  world  without  seeing  it.  If  ■we  turn  our  attention  to  the  efEect 
on  the  mind  produced  by  the  abstract  use  of  language  in  study,  we  shall  find  that 
such  a  use  is  adapted  to  cultivate  the  passive  powers  only.  The  mind  is  active  in 
receiving  effects  whenever  it  uses  language  as  a  substitute  for  objects  and  occasions 
for  ideas.  In  such  a  case,  its  labor  is  simply  to  discover  the  ideas  invented  by  other 
minds.  The  result  of  such  an  exercise  of  the  faculties  is  to  prepare  them  to  obtain 
information  rather  than  knowledge ;  to  feel  impressions,  but  not  to  produce  them; 
to  be  controlled,  but  not  to  govern ;  to  imitate  the  acts  of  others,  but  not  to  invent 
an  independent  course  of  conduct.  All  this  is  changed  w^hen  things  take  the  place 
of  words.  Then  the  mind  becomes  conscious  of  knowledge  and  of  obtaining  it  by 
its  own  efforts.  Under  a  system  of  objective  teaching  the  learner  is  brought  in 
direct  contact  with  whatever  he  is  to  know,  with  natural  objects,  language,  abstract 
truth  and  states  of  mind.  These  are  all  made  objects  of  consciousness  as  a  condi- 
tion of  knowledge,  and  the  pupil  in  this  way  becomes  an  original  investigator.  We 
already  have  two  exercises  in  the  schools  that  are  adapted  to  train  the  mind  to  a 
skilful  use  of  the  eye  and  hand.  I  refer  to  drawing,  and  to  the  practice  by  the 
pupils  of  constructing  their  own  simple  iUustrative  apparatus.  Drawing  is  the  lan- 
guage of  form,  and  may  take  the  place  of  written  speech  as  a  mode  of  expression. 
It  implies  a  careful  and  prolonged  observation  of  tlungs  to  be  described.  It  presents 
occasions  for  free  exercise  of  judgment,  imagination  and  invention.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  ineans  of  cvdtivating  the  taste  by  requiring  that  exercise  of  the  fac-ulties 
upon  which  the  activity  of  taste  depends,  and  by  directing  attention  to  the  beauti- 
ful in  the  works  of  nature  and  art.  In  constructing  the  means  of  physical  phe- 
nomena to  be  observed,  the  mind  is  most  thoroughly  exercised  in  the 

STUDY  OF  THE  PHENOMENA 

themselves.  The  exercise  of  making  the  apparatus  is  not  now  a  simple  imitation 
of  a  few^  mechanical  motions.  It  is  an  invention  of  the  means  of  illustrating  ideas, 
and  of  bringing  the  forces  of  nature  into  a  convenient  form  of  a  prolonged  and 
systematic  observation.  The  object  of  pubUc  school  life,  then,  is  not  to  teach 
special  professions  nor  occupations  nor  trades,  nor  those  exercises  which  produce 
mere  manual  dexterity,  but  to  develop  the  cluld  and  bring  him  to  his  special  work 
with  trained  faculties  and  an  honest  purpose.  After  the  pow^ers  are  sufficientiy  un- 
folded and  good  habits  are  formed,  and  independent  abiUty  to  acquire  knowledge 
from  the  study  of  things,  and  information  from  communication  with  other  minds 
has  been  acquired;  after  the  foundation  for  a  true  manhood  has  been  established 
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by  the  disciplinary  exercises  of  the  public  school,  then  let  the  technical  and  indus- 
trial schools  offer'to  all  who  desire  file  opportunity  of  preparing  for  special  places 
in  life.  The  public  common  schools  of  the  country  must  not  be  confused  and 
burdened  unnecessarUy  with  the  work  of  tlie  home  or  of  society  or  of  the  church. 
Theese  schools  will  fail  of  accomplishing  their  purpose,  and  wiU  have  their  hold 
on  pubhc  confidence  weakened  if  they  attempt  to  teach  that  knowledge  which  is 
not  desirable  for  all  to  know,  or  to  produce  that  cultivation  which  is  not  necessary 
for  aU  to  acquire.  The  common  schools  are  necessary  for  the  state,  special  schools 
for  the  indivipual.  The  one  sliould  be  made  imiversal,  and  the  attendance  upon  it 
compulsory;  the  other  should  b?  offered  to  all  who  desire  to  enjoy  its  advantages. 
Let  the  work  in  tlie  public  schools,  as  they  are  now  organized,  be  done  in  accordance 
with  the  true  pliilosophy  of  teaching  and  study,  and  tlie  children  may  graduate 
from  tliein  prepared  to  enter,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  upon  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  either  public  or  private  life.     [Applause.] 

MR.  SE AVER'S  REMARKS. 

General  Francis  A.  Walker  then  introduced  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seaver.  Superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  as  one  who,  perhaps,  held  somewhat  different  views 
from  Mr.  Dickinson  on  the  subject  of  manual  training.  Mr.  Seaver  did  not  under- 
stand that  he  was  expected  to  reply  to  a  paper  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation. I  will  only  call  attention",  said  he,  to  one  distinction  which  may  be  drawn, 
and.  if  it  is  kept  in  mind,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  Doctor  and  I  do  not  differ 
so  very  much,  after  all.  I  would  suggest  that  manual  training  be  introduced  after 
a  Vx>y  or  girl  has  passed  beyond  the  age  of  14  years.  When  a  boy  or  girl  has 
reached  and  p^ed  beyond  the  age  of  14,  isn't  it  a  good  idea  to  do  sometliing  to  fit 
that  boy  and  girl  for  their  future  lives  ?  Put  the  boy  at  a  trade  and  teach  the  girl 
to  do  domestic  work.  If  we  lay  down  the  distinction  between  those  below  and  those 
above  14  years  of  age,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  so  great  a  distinction. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  FOR  GIRLS  IN  BOSTON  SCHOOLS. 

1  propose  to  show  in  the  few  woi-ds  I  have  to  say  what  is  now  being  done  in  the 
Boston  schools,  and  suggest  what  I  should  be  glad  to  see  adopted.  There  is  now 
some  good  training  for  domestic  industry  in  the  sewing  and  cooking  taught  to  the 
girls.  For  several  years  sewing  has  been  a  regular  school  exercise  in  the  three 
lower  grades  of  the  grammar  schools.  A  girl  hving  in  Boston  can  hardly  reach 
the  age  of  14  without  having  passed  through  at  least  one  of  these  grades.  Most 
girls  pass  through  all  three.  In  two  schools — and  soon  we  shall  be  able  to  say  in 
three — the  instruction  in  sewing  is  continued  in  the  upper  grades,  and  ttiere  in- 
cludes the  cutting,  fitting  and  finishing  of  various  garments. 

Another  domestic  art.  tlie  ignorance  or  neglect  of  which  entails  much  imconfessed 
misery  or  visible  wretchedness,  is  cooking.  A  number  of  cooking  schools  have 
been  establu^hed  for  the  benefit  of  the  older  girls,  and  they  have  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. The  idea  is  popular;  the  school  authorities  are  interested  and  have,  in  fact, 
established  one  school  to  be  supported  by  pubUc  money,  and  expect  soon  to  provide 
for  the  support  of  others  in  the  same  way.  There  are'now  about  1000  pubhc  school 
girls  receiving  instruction  in  cooking.  At  the  Tennyson  street  school  Uiere  are  300; 
North  Bennet  street,  150:  South  Boston,  400,  and  at  Jamaica  Plain,  150. 

There  are  those  who  see  nothing  intellectual  in  work  with  the  hands,  and  would 
therefore  give  no  place  in  the  schools  to  industrial  training.  On  this  I  join  issue, 
and  say  that  industrial  training  consists  simply  in  bringing  the  mind  to  bear  on 
hand  work;  and  that  is  the  very  reason  why  it  may  properly  nave  a  place  in  schools. 
Industrial  training  is  intellectual  or  notliing.  With  proper  attention  to  cooking  les- 
sons, a  girl  gains  not  only  good  intellectual  and  moral  training,  but  she  becomes  a 
good  cook  and  an  excellent  manager  of  the  kitchen.  Some  lessening  of  the  "  book 
time  ■'  there  must  be,  and  some  diminution  in  the  amount  of  bookknowledge  ac- 

Suired  may  result,  but  this  loss  I  do  not  regard  as  serious.     I  consider,  therefore, 
lat  the  sdieme  of  giving  industrial  training  to  girls  is  neither  revolutionary  nor 
expensive. 

THREE  FONCnONS  OF  THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  question  of  industrial  training  for  boys  is  neither  so  easy  nor  vet  so  far  ad- 
vanced toward  a  solution  as  is  that  for  girls.  It  is  proposed  that  a  general  course 
of  training  be  instituted,  calculated  to  bring  out  the.  mechanical  aptitudes  of  the 
boys  and  prepare  thoni  in  a  measure  for  many  industrial  occupations.  As  prepara- 
tion for  prolytechnic  schools,  the  value  of  manual  training  is  rapidlv  coming  to  be 
recognized.    These  three  tff)0l^cf^fjlf^g^^lf^  training  school  scenes  fitted 
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to  discharge:  First,  to  give  a  good  ground  training  for  those  who  wish  to  become 
skilled  artisans;  second,  to  give  a  good  preparation  for  entrance  to  polytechnic 
schools;  third,  to  give  a  good  training  for  general  purposes. 

Persons  familiar  with  the  needs  of  boys  in  our  cities  and  large  towns  are  looking 
with  hope  to  manual  training  for  a  solution  of  some  serious  difficulties.  The  ways 
to  many  skilled  handicrafts  are  practically  closed,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
serve  a  proper  apprenticeship.  llie  conditions  of  employment  are  such  that  a  youth 
cannot  hope  to  become  an  all-round  workman,  but  must  remain  a  one-process  man. 
Almost  all  the  positions  in  highly  skilled  labor  in  New  York  are  filled  with  foreign 
workmen,  because  Americans  are  not  well  enough  trained  manually  to  perform 
that  labor.  The  plan  of  a  manual  school  came  from  abroad,  but  it  has  been  modi- 
fled  until  it  now  suits  American  ideas.  In  Baltimore,  Toledo  and  Philadelphia  the 
manual  training  schools  are  a  part  of  the  free  pubUc  system.  The  proposal  for  a 
manual  training  school  is  not  revolutionary,  it  is  evolutionary.  But,  unlike  the 
sewing  and  cooking,  schools  for  boys  will  be  somewhat  expensive.  This  in  itself  is 
enough  to  explain  why  Boston  has  been  less  forward  than  Philadelphia. 

I  shall  not,  however,  cease  to  cherish  the  hope  that  the  boys  of  Boston  may  have 
such  a  school  as  I  have  suggested.  Whether  it  comes  by  action  of  the  city  govern- 
ment or  by  voluntary  gifts  of  pubUc  spirited  citizens,  matters  little,  provided  the 
means  and  equipment  be  ample  for  the  training  of  some  300  school  boys.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Other  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Swan,  master  of  the  old  Winthrop 
school;  Mr.  Atkinson  and  Gen.  J.  F.  Marshall. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  General  Francis  A.  Walker  read  a  paper  in 
reply  to  that  just  given  by  Dr.  Dickinson.  The  following  extracts 
from  General  Walker's  paper  are  from  the  pamphlet  copy  subse- 
quently published: 

(c)  A  PLEA  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
By  Francis  A.  Wajlker,  LL.D.* 

Those  of  us  who  attended  the  Conference  of  Jan.  20  heard  some  very  strong 
arguments  presented  by  the  learned  Secretary  \  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
in  opposition  to  the  general  views  and  purposes  entertained  by  those  who  favor 
.  the  incorporation  of  more  or  less  of  so-called  Industrial  Education  vrith  the  public- 
school  system  of  the  Commonwealth.  "While  objections  from  such  a  source  could 
hardly  be  welcome  to  those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  projected  reforms, 
there  should  yet  be  no  resentment  at  their  being  offered.  If  our  purposes  and  plans 
are  in  general  sound  and  wholsome,  they  wiU  bear  challenge  and  criticism,  and  be 
the  better  for  it.  Discussion,  direct,  sincere  and  earnest  discussion,  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  very  cause  itself;  and  the  sharper  the  challenge,  and  the  more  cogent  the 
presentation  of  any  and  aH  objections,  the  better  for  us,  if  indeed  we  are  right  on 
the  main  issue. 

Especially  is  it  the  duty  of  "the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  stand 
up  for  the  integrity  and  purity  of  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  if  he  deems  them 
threatened  from  any  quarter  ;  and  in  his  main  contention.  Dr.  Dickinson  is  unques- 
tionably right.  The  primary  purpose  of  om-  public-school  system  was  education ; 
and  it  cannot  in  any  considerable  degree  be  made  to  serve  any  other  purpose  than 
education,  without  a  i)erversion  of  agency,  and  almost  an  abuse  of  trust.  The  good 
old  principle  that  education,  so  far  as  the  public-schools  are  concerned,  should  be 
general,  not  special ;  should  be  liberal,  not  technical ;  should  be  directed  to  the  com- 
plete and  harmonious  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  child,  and  not  to  the  mere 
acquisition  of  arts  and  knacks  which  can  easily  be  turned  to  practical  uses, — this 
principle  I  beheve  to  be  as  true  and  as  important  to  the  integrity  of  our  school  sys- 
tem, as  at  any  time  in  oirr  history. 

And  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me  for  going  farther  and  for  saying  frankly  in  this 
presence,  remembering  that  I  am  addressing  a  Conference  of  Charities,  that  the  public 
schools  should  be  expected  to  do  Uttle  directiy  in  the  way  of  relieving  the  commu- 
nity from  the  burden  of  pauperism.     The  best  which  the  schools  can  do,  for  the 


*  A  Plea  for  Industrial  Education  in  the  Public  Schools.  Addressed  to  the  Con- 
ference of  Associated  Cliarities  of  the  City  of  Boston,  February  10, 1887,  by  PYancis 
A.  Walker,  Boston:  Cupples,  Upham  &  Company,  The  Old  Comer  Bookstore,  383 
Washington  Street,  1887.     Pp.  34. 

f  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson.iL.  p,      ,  ,      ...  „_ 
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interests  which  you  have  so  much  at  heart,  is  to  perform  their  proper  educational 
work  with  thoroughness,  with  efficiency,  with  enthusiasm.  While  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  no  burden  should  be  put  upon  the  public  schools,  for  the  general  good, 
yet  I  believe  that  the  principle  which  has  been  laid  down  should  be  strongly  adhered 
to,  in  good  faith  and  good  feeling ;  and  that  those  who  propose  any  exception  thereto 
should  be  required  to  prove  their  case,  against  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
purely  educational  character  of  all  school  work. 

While  thus  amply  conceding  that  which  Dr.  Dickinson  claims,  regarding  the 
proper  purpose  and  scope  of  our  schools,  issue  may  fairly  be  taken  with  him  as  to 
the  educational  character  of  the  proposed  new  studies  and  exercises. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  FORTY  YEAES  AGO. 

In  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  such  a  discussion,  it  may  appear  not  pedantic  and 
not  unreasonable  to  go  back  thirty  or  forty  years  in  our  history.  Perhaps  ,also,  it  may 
not  appear  impertinent  to  offer  here  a  piece  of  personal  experience.  I  entered  the 
schools  of  Massachusetts  at  four  years  of  age,  and  left  them  at  fifteen  to  go  to  col- 
lege. In  all  the  interval  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  been  set  to  any  study  or 
exercise  which  I  could  not  have  done  just  as  well  if  bom  without  hands,  except 
solely  for  the  convenience  of  holding  a  book  and  turning  over  its  leaves,  or  of  writing 
on  paper,  slate,  or  blackboard  ;  which  I  could  not  have  done  just  as  weU  if  afflicted 
with  total  blindness,  except  solely  for  the  greater  difficulty  of  learning  lessons  by 
having  them  read  to  me,  instead  of  reading  them  myself  out  of  books  ;  indeed,  Lut 
for  this,  a  blind  boy  would  have  had  an  advantage  over  me,  as  being  less  subject  to 
have  his  attention  distracted  by  surrounding  objects.  I  do  not  recall  any  exercise 
which  I  could  not  have  performed  equally  well  without  the  use  of  hearing,  except 
only  for  the  purposes  of  communication  with  the  teacher ;  and,  indeed,  a  dt  af  child 
would,  but  for  that,  have  had  an  advantage  over  me,  as  being  less  subject  to  inter- 
ruption or  distraction  from  without. 

Now,  who  will  say  that  there  can  be  a  complete  education  of  the  child  where  the 
senses  are  thus  neglected  ?  Let  us  not,  even  for  a  good  object,  exaggerate  the  part 
performed  by  the  perceptive  powers,  but  we  may  rightfully  insist  that  there  should 
be,  in  every  day  and  in  almost  every  hour  of  school  life,  exercises  which  call  the 
senses  into  active  operation,,  and  hold  them  in  strict  attention,  while  from  above, 
the  mind,  their  master,  guide,  and  helper,  observes,  records,  and  interprets  all  tliat 
the  senses  have  to  tell. 

But  this  was  not  all  that  was  lacking  in  the  old  education.  While  the  memory 
was  fostered  into  an  abnormal  and  monstrous  growth,  nothing  was  offered  which 
even  tended  to  train  the  judgment.  Indeed,  the  enormous  body  of  facts  which  the 
pupils  were  expected  to  receive  and  cherish,  solely  upon  the  authority  of  others, 
constituted  a  direct  discouragement  to  the  faculty  of  judgmentand  to  the  spirit  of 
self-reliance. 

Moreover,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  school  studies  and  exercises  of  those 
days  which  tended  to  direct  and  develop  the  executive  faculty;  the  power,  that  is, 
of  doing  things,  as  distinguished  from  thinking  about  them,  talking  about  them, 
writing  about  them.  No  one  familiar  with  the  laws  of  mind  will  be  disposed  to 
deny  that  there  is  at  least  a  tendency,  in  the  protracted  study  of  any  subject,  apart 
from  putting  that  study  to  a  practical  use,  toward  producing  a  partial  paralysis  of 
the  wUl,  shown  in  a  disposition  to  procrastinate,  to  multiply  distinctions,  and  to 
stand  shivering  on  the  brink  of  action.  Finally,  and  worst  of  all,  the  school  stud- 
ies and  exercises  of  that  age  gave  no  play  to  that  constructive  passion  which  is 
inherent  in  every  healthful  child's  mind  —  a  passion  which  is  so  strong  that  it  is 
readily  perverted,  through  lack  of  opportunity  and  exercise,  into  the  passion  for 
destruction,  just  as  every  §ood  thing  is  susceptible  of  perversion  into  an  agency  of 
evil  or 'mischief.  When,  in  1843,  my  father  for  the  first  time  visited  Europe,  he 
brought  home  with  him  a  box  of  toys,  which  bore  this  inscription: — 

t 
Boys  in  Holland  love  to  make 
Wuat  boys  in  England  love  to  break. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  boy  who  breaks  is  the  same  boy,  ill  taught  and  ill 
trained,  as  the  boy  who  makes;  and  that  the  boy  who  breaks  most  is  the  boy  who, 
if  his  energies  were  properly  directed,  would  make  most. 

HOME  WORK  IN  THOSE  YEARS  PROVIDED  PLENTY  OF  PHYSICAL  EXERCISE. 

Such  was  the  New  England  school  of  forty  and  thirty  years  ago;  but  the  results, 
in  education,  were  not  as  bad  as  miglit  be  conjectured  from  this  rude  description. 
A  great  majority  of  our  people  lived  in  isolated  farmhouses,  or  in  small  villages. 
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where  access  to  r.he  land  was  easy.  Out  of  tchool,every  boy  had  his  stint  of  work, 
and  his  opportunifies  for  play  in  the  barn,  over  the  fields,  through  tlie  woods,  where 
his  senses  were  continually  quickened,  the  faculty  of  judgment  called  into  exercise, 
the  executive  power  strengthened,  the  constructive  passion  given  scope  and  swing. 
By  these  means,  accessible  to  all,  much  was  done  to  supply  the  deficiencies  and  to 
offset  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  strictly  school  education.  It  would  be  idle- to  say 
that  the  senses,  the  faculty  of  judgment,  the  executive  power,  the  constructive  pas- 
sion, can  be  as  fully  and  as  harmoniously  developed  and  trained  in  unregulated 
play,  or  in  ill-regulated  and  unsupervised  work,  as  they  might  be  in  well-considered 
studies  and  exercises'  directed  by  capable  teachei-s;  but,  clearly,  what  the  boys  of 
forty  and  thirty  years  ago  enjoyed  in  this  way  was  vastly  better  than  nothing. 

This  last,  namely,  nothing,  is  about  what  the  greater  part  of  the  boys  of  to-day 
enjoy  in  these  respects.  The  majoiity  of  our  people  now  reside  in  cities  or  large 
towns.  The  boy,  when  out  of  school,  can  no  longer  resort  to  the  carpenter's  bench 
in  the  barn;  for  there  is  no  barn,  not  even  a  wood-shed, —  only  a  coal-cellar.  He 
may  at  times  be  found  in  a  vacant,  unfilled  lot,  having  a  very  poor  time  playing  a 
very  poor  game  of  ball;  now  and  then  he  may  make  a  laborious  expedition  to  some 
park  or  skating-pond  for  amusement:  but  during  the  most  of  the  time  he  has  no 
resort  outside  the  house  except  the  sidewalk. 

SIGNIFICANT  CHANGES  IN  INDUSTRIES  AND  IN  POPULATION. 

Even  in  the  country  the  state  of  things  has  greatly  changed  within  the  last  forty 
and  twenty  years.  Formerly  the  population  was  almost  entirely  of  native  New- 
England  stock,  possessing  wonderful  dexterity,  great  inventive  power,  and  a  me- 
chanical insight  which  amounte  1  to  genius".  At  the  same  time,  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  even  the  factory  industries,  were  then  can-ied  on  in  such  a  way  that  almost 
,  every  person  employed  might  be  regarded  as  a  skilled  workman.  How  great  the 
change !  To-day  these  regions  are  peopled  by  tens  of  thousands  of  Irish  and  French 
Canadians,  who  have  inherited  little  mechanical  insight,  and  almost  no  inventive 
power,  and  have  themselves  had  small  training  in  the  arts  of  industry.  The  special- 
ization of  manufactures  has  been  carried  so  far  that,  in  some  departments,  an 
operative  often  need  not  be  a  mechanic  in  any  sense  of  that  term;  using  only  a 
smgle  tool,  and  performing  only  a  single  simple  operation,  from  one  year's  end  to 
another.  Even  the  mechanic  arts  have  been  differentiated,  until  individual  skill 
has  largely  gone  out  of  them.-  *  *  ».  Moreover,  the  general  adoption  of  draw- 
ing, as  a  school  exercise,  is  doing  much  to  quicken  the  geometric  sense  of  the  pupils, 
to  cultivate  theu- perception  of  form,  and  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  large  classes 
of  children  who  find  little  to  enjoy  in  the  traditional  studies  of  grammar,  arith- 
metic, and  geography. 

THE  PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  METHODS  CONTRASTED   WITH  THE  EXISTING  SYSTEM. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  part  company  with  Dr.  Dickinson.  He  would  trust  to 
the  continued  use  of  drawing,  and  to  the  inorsaseduse  of  science-teaching,  to  train 
the  senses,  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  observation,  to  strengthen  the  judgment,  and  to 
make  the  hand  and  eye  more  ready  and  faithful  servants  of  the  mind.  The  use  of 
tools  he  deprecates  as  injurious  to  the  proper  purposes,  and  as  disparaging  to  the 
dignity  of  the  public  schools;  while  he  admits  sewing  and  cooking  only  as  burdens 
which  the  schools  may  be  asked  to  carry  for  the  general  good.  Most  of  us,  on  the 
contrary,  believe  that  the  use  of  tools  in  appropriate  form  and  degree,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  cooking  and  sewing,  are  as  truly  educational  as  any,  even  the  most  approved, 
of  the  familiar  features  of  the  public  school;  that  they  supply  desirable  elements 
which  can  be  obtained  at  all,  or  which  can  be  obtained  as  well,  from  no  other  source; 
and  that  they  are  not  only  compatible  with  the  integrity  and  dignity  of  the  school- 
system,  but  that  they  promise  greatly  to  increase  the  general  interest  in  the  schools, 
if  not  to  become  the  very  salvation  of  the  schoolj-system  itself;  while  the  incidental 
advantages  resulting  therefrom,  in  raising  the  industrial  quaUty  of  our  people,  in 
creating  respect  for  labor,  in  quickening  the  sense  of  social  decency,  in  securing 
a  greater  economy  of  the  means  and  the  resources  of  the  very  poor,  and  in  promot- 
ing good  citizenship  generally,  are,  aa  we  esteem  them,  beyonl  all  price. 

LIMITATIONS  TO   INFLUENCE  OP   SCIENCE   TRAINING. 

First. — While  it  is  freely  and  gladly  admitted  that  the  objective  study  of  natural 
science,  by  modern  methods,  afl:ords  an  admirable  training  of  the  jiowersof  percep- 
tion, of  the  habit  of  observation,  of  the  faculty  of  judgment,  it  cannot  be  claimed 
that  it  does  any  thing  towards  directing  and  strengthening  the  executive  faculty, 
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which  is  so  impoartant  a  factor  of  success  in  Kfe:  or  that  it  gives  any  scope  or  jJay 
whatever  to  tliat  creative  or  constructive  pasdou.  which  is  the  highest  andnio^ 
useful  instauct  in  the  chUd's  mind,  bat  is  r^dily  perverted  into  a  force  for  evil. 

IXSPIRITISQ  DJFLtJKSCK  OF  MAST  At  TRADOSG. 

Second. — -While  the  effect  of  sci«icie-te«ching  in  gianunar  schools,  is.  theoreti- 
cally,  what  has  been  above  admitted,  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
ccult  toobtaingood,  fresh,  (Miginal,  spontaneoas  work  in  this  direction,  than  can  be 
had  in  school  exercises  of  the  character  we  are  proposing:  and  that.  ev«»  when  the 
best  of  teaching-talent  can  be  secured,  a  smaller  prcqportion  of  papils  will  have  the  r 
intmest  f dIIt  aroused,  and  their  mental  activities  fully  enlisted,  by  the  study  of 
natural  science,  than  by  exercises  in  tlie  mechanic  aits,  where  the  perceptive  po^* 
»s  and  the  faoolty  ot  judgment  are  equally  called  into  use.  bat  where,  also,  the 
creative  or  constructive  passion  is  brooght  into  play,  to  tarnish  both  object  and  im- 
pulse to  the  youthful  student. 

DfOrSTRIAI-  KDUCATIOX   IXCREASES  RESPECT  FOR  LABOR. 

Third, — ^WfaQe  the  objective  study  of  iiatural  science  tends  stnng^y  and  tends 
directly  towards  moaal  earnestness,  simplicity  of  character,  and  intellectoal  truth- 
fahiess  as  contrasted  with  the  cultivation  of  mnenumics,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric,  it 
cannot,  I  think,  be  claimed  tliat  it  has  any  immediate  and  direct  influence  in  re- 
moving that  snobbishness  of  feeling,  and  that  dislike  and  ccmtempt  f (ur  manual  la- 
bor, vFhich  are  so  imhappily  prevalent  amou^  our  half  educated  dasses:  which  ai« 
90  injurious  industrially,  so  dangerous  socially  and  politically,  and  which  bear  an 
enormous  annual  crop  of  rained  lives  in  the  case  of  tens  of  thousands  ot  the  giada- 
ates  of  our  puMic  schools  who  have  been  made  too  fine  for  manual  labor,  without 
having  become  qoalifled  to  take  any  higfa^  or  more  useful  places  in  the  indostriai 
order,  and  who  mus  come  to  swell,  each  year,  the  throng  m  useless  and  onhi^qpy 
ai^licants  f  cs-  the  conpoiatively  f  ew^  positions  in  shops,  stores,  and  counting-houses, 
where  a  graiezally  poor  hving  may  be  obtained  without  soiling  the  fingeis. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one,  I  think,  can  look  npon  a  class  of  bright  young  boys, 
wooing  at  the  carpenter's  bench  or  arooad  the  Uacksmitib's  f  cage,  their  paps'  ca^ 
upon  their  heads,  feather  aprons  and  j^m  overalls  protecting  thar  better  cloflies, 
their  faces  flushed  with  the  excitanoit  and  ddight  of  construction  and  creaikm, 
without  having  his  heart  glow  within  him  at  the  ^ect»;1e,  and  witiioot  the  soioos 
ocmvicticHii  that  tins  is  as  it  should  be;  that  it  is  good  for  these  boys,  and  good  fw 
the  Slate,  that  tlwy  should  learn  to  do  such  things,  in  the  name  of  education,  and 
undo'  the  anlhority  of  tite  ComnuMiwealth. 

TALCE  OF  THIS  TRADEtSG  TO  THE  COlDICSrrr. 

Fbiirth. — When  we  come  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  commonity  at 
large  &CHn  the  improvement  in  the  industrial  quality  <^  its  citimis,  throng^  the 
mechanical  education  ai  the  whole  body  of  our  youth,  and  their  acquisition  and 
mastery  of  the  elements  which  underlie  all  mechaoiic  aits,  we  reach  ground  made 
so  familiar  by  recent  discui^on  that  it  only  requires  menticm  in  passing.  To  the 
industries  of  Xew  England  in  special,  this  is  a  maner  of  tianscatdent  impcHnance. 
With  a  harsh  cUmate  and  a  sterile  soiL  producing  few  ct  the  materials  of  its  own 
manufactnres.  importing  its  cottm,  wocd,  silk,  and  flax,  without  ores  of  tiie  useful  or 
tiie  precious  metals,  without  ev«Mi  coal  for  poww.  New  England  must  rely,  for  its 
continaed  saj^emacv  in  manufactores.  upon  the  skill.  en«gy,  and  foresight  (if  its 
empktying  chiss  and  upon  dextnity,  neatn^s  of  manipalatioa,  care  of  materials, 
and  luiechanical  aptitude,  on  the  part  of  ita  labcHss.  We  cannot  afford  to  toleiate 
a  generation  growing  op.  as  Govwnor  Ames  has  said  in  his  inangmal  message,  in  . 
ignoranoe  of  the  ose  of  tools. 

CCCIDKSTAI,  ADTASTAGES. 

F^Vi, —  Axaoag  the  incidental  advantages  to  he  expected  bom  the  intzodnctlon 
of  the  pn^K^ed  stndies  and  exercises  into  our  pabuc  schools,  is  one  which  has 
always  seoned  to  me  of  great  impntance,  but  which  is  seMcHu  alluded  to  in  dis- 
Gossibn  of  this  subject:  namely,  tiie  maintenance  of  that  sense  of  social  deooicy 
which  was  once  of  so  strong  a  savor  in  the  life  of  Xew  England.  Xo  one  can  pass 
thioagh  any  ot  our  villages  to-day  without  being  painfully  struck  by  the  contrast 
there  afforded  with  the  villages  of  a  generation  ago.  when,  almost  witfaoot  excep- 
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tion,  every  house  was  in  order  and  in  repair,  the  fence  entire,  tlie  gate  hung,  the 
shutters  in  place,  tlie  sash  fully  glazed.  Around  tlie  liouse  the  ground  was  gi-aded 
and  grassed,  and  almost  everywhere  some  little  garden-patch  testified  to  the  uni- 
versal desire  to  have  things  neat,  agreeable,  and  decent.  The  man  then  wlio  kept 
his  house  and  grounds  squalid  was  little  less  tlian  a  public  enemy.  I  need  not 
spend  words  in  showing  how  great  is  the  contrast  in  many  of  our  New-England 
villages  to-day.  The  men,  who,  on  every  hand,  allow  their  premises  to  remain 
shabby  and  squaUd,  a  reproach  and  blemish  to  the  sti'eet,  receive  higher  wages  tlian 
our  fathers  ever  dreamed  of.  The  reason  why  they  are  content  to  live  amid  such 
miserable  sui-roundings  is  because  they  have  come  from  lands  where  nothing  better 
was  known,  and,  secondly,  because  they  have  not  the  dexterity  and  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  tools,  which  would  enable  them  to  do  those  simple  jobs  of  consti-uction 
and  repairs  which  were  to  our  fathers  a  matter  of  course.  If  we  are  to  reform  this 
state  of  things,  wliich  is  alike  disgraceful  and  dsmgerous,  and  are  to  bring  about  a 
gradual  return  to  that  better  and  happier  condition  when  a  strong  sense  of  social 
decency,  inspiring  and  controlling  all  the  membere  of  the  community,  constituted 
the  best  possible  guaranty  of  peace  and  order,  of  industry  and  frugality,  we  must 
teach  the  childi-en  of  these  men  the  use  of  tools;  and  we  can  do  it  m  no  other  way 
than  through  the  public  schools. 

rNDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  OP  GIRLS. 

Sixth. — On  the  subject  of  sewing  and  cooking,  there  are  many  who  can  speak 
with  much  more  of  intelligence  and  of  authority  than  myself ;  but  I  yield  to  no  one 
in  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  these  exercises,  as  an  integi-al  part  of  the  au- 
thoritative curriculum  of  our  schools.  So  vast  appear  to  me  the  advantages,  social 
and  physiological,  to  be  derived  from  this  source,  that,  were  these  exercises  in  no 
sense  and  in  no  degree  educational,  I  would  still  lay  this  duty  on  the  schools,  as  a 
burden  to  be  carried  for  the  general  good,  and  would  employ  the  authority  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  train  every  girl  within  our  borders  in  these  all-essential  domestic 
arts. 

If,  as  Horace  Mann  said,  it  is  a  crime  for  a  boy  here  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of 
reading  and  writing,  what  sort  of  an  offence  is  it,  pray,  for  a  girl  here  to  grow  up 
in  ignorance  of  cooking  and  sewing?  Think  from  what  kind  of  homes  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  children  in  the  public  schools  every  morning  come,  —  rooms  dis- 
ordered and  ill-keptj  amid  foul  surroundings,  presided  over  by  a  mother  who  can- 
not decently  patch  or  darn  a  garment  that  is  beginning  to  give  way,  and  who  only 
knows  enough  of  cooking  to  take  the  perhaps  abundant  materials  supplied  her,  and 
render  them,  by  dirty  and  wasteful  processes,  into  disagreeable  and  indigestible 
messes,  productive  of  dyspepsia  and  scrofula,  and  provocative  of  a  craving  for  strong 
drink.  As  a  mere  matter  of  public  safety,  can  we  afford  to  breed  such  a  population 
in  this  Eepublic  ? 

But,  in  fact,  cooking  and  sewing  in  the  public  schools  can  be  made,  and,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  carried,  have  been  made,  as  truly  and  as  strictly  educational  as  the 
three  R's  of  the  primitive  school  house.  Can  any  one  look  into  the  rooms  of  the 
Winthrop  School,  when  sewing  is  going  on  under  its  wise  and  benign  master,*  with- 
out seeing  that  the>powers  and  faculties  of  the  children  ai-e  most  actively  and  har- 
moniously developing  ;  that  character  is  rapidly  and  happily  forming,  as  hand,  eye, 
and  brain  work  together,  all  inspired  by  the  acute  delight  which  the  child  always 
feels  when  creating  something  useful  or  beautiful;  that,  in  a  word,  education  in 
the  largest  and  best  sense  is  here  taking  place  ?  Can  any  one  look  into  the  Tenny- 
son-street cooking-school,  without  seeing,  in  the  cai-e  and  economy  with  wliich  fuel 
and  materials  are  used  ;  in  the  order  and  neatness  which  pervade  the  room,  not  less 
the  cupboai-ds  and  lockers  than  its  open  parts  ;  in  the  reasoning  which  precedes 
every  operation,  and  the  subsequent  explanation  of  effects  by  well-approved  causes, 
an  example  of  the  very  best  kind  of  education  ? 

INCREASED  INTEREST  _IN  THE  SCHOOLS  DUE  TO  THIS  MOVEMENT. 

Seventh.—  *  *  *  .  However  strictly  we  may  hold  to  the  doctrine  that  the  sole 
sutHcient  justification  of  school  exercises  is  found  in  their  educational  character, 
we  cannot  deny  that  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  themselves,  and  their  ample 
endowment  and  support,  are  considerations  which  may  properly,  and  which  prop- 
erly should,  be  admitted  to  qualify,  so  far  as  occasion  exists,  "the  organization  of 
schools,  and  the  cumculum  or  their  studies. 


*  Robert  Swan,  Esq.,  to  whom  Boston  owes  a  debt  it  can  never  pay,  for  the  part 
he  has  taken  in  introducing  sewing  in  the  public  schools. 
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1  heartily  believe  that  the  introduction  of  the  mechanic  arte,  and  of  sewing  and 
cooking,  into  the  public  schools,  will  do  mxicli.  very  much,  not  only  to  increase  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  in  tlieir  work,  as  has  been  alreadj  indicated,  but  to  win  for 
the  solrools  a  far  larger  d^ree  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents,  and  a  far  heartier 
support  of  the  system  on  t£e  part  of  the  general  community. 

DANOEBS  MENA'CING  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS,  ARISIKG  FROM  DIRECT  OPPOSITION  ANB 

FROM  INDIFFERENCE. 

Indications  ate  not  wanting,  tliat  powerful  elements  of  hostility  are  beginning  to 
array  themselves  against  free  public  schools,  with  compulsory  attendance,  main- 
tained under  the  authority  and  at  tlie  expense  of  the  State;  while,  pei-haps  more 
dangerous  still,  appear  signs  of  disaffection  and  indifference  among  vast  numbers 
who  have  no  reason  to  be  actively  hostile.  I  believe  that  nothing  wul  go  so  directly 
to  the  root  of  this  evil,  as  tlie  reforms  wliieh  this  meeting  has  been  called  to  con- 
sider: and  that  not  less  for  the  schools  tliemselves  than  for  the  scholars,  will  there 
be  found  great  virtue  in  the  admission  of  the  elemente  of  industrial  education  into 
every  school  house  of  the  State,  however  humble,  and  however  remote. 

The  following  is  the  newspaper  report  of  the  meeting  before  which 
the  address  by  General  Walker,  just  quoted  from,  was  delivered. 

Dr.  Samuel  EUliot  called  to  order  yesterday  afternoon  a  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  at  tlie  Institute  of  TechnoloCT'  to  listen  to  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Industrial  Education  in  the  Public  Schools."  President  Walker  was  the 
first  speaker. 

This  report  of  Greneral  Walker's  remarks  is  omitted,  as  the  quota- 
tions from  this  address  have  been  just  given  from  his  published 
panmhlet.  After  gi\"ing  an  abstract  of  President  Walker's  remarks 
the  Herald  report  proceeds  to  give  those  of  the  other  participators  in 
this  discussion. 

(d)  "INDUSTRLAL  EDUCATIOX  IN  OUS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS."*    MB.  ED- 
WARD ATKISSOX  REPLIES  TO  DR.  DICKINSON. 

-  President  Walker  was  followed  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  who  criticised  the 
recent  address  of  Secretary  Dickinson  of  tlie  State  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Atkin- 
son said:  I  defer  with  great  respect  to  his  position  and  to  his  judgment;  he  has  had 
very  miich  greater  experience  in  the  matter  of  school  instruction  than  I  have  my- 
self:  but  it  may  happen  tlwt  I  have  had  more  experience  in  watching  the  applica- 
tion of  that  which  has  been  taught  in  the  schools  to  the  daily  work  of  life  than  he 
'  has,  and  that  I  can  judge  as  well  as  he  the  difference  between  instruction  and  edu- 
cation. "With  all  due  deference  to  his  judgment,  I  submit  that  he  has  set  up  a 
shadow  which  he  has  straightway  proceeded  to  demolish,  and  that  he  has  mi^ed 
the  two  most  important  ^ints  which  are  at  isue.  In  the  opening  of  his  address 
he  savs:  "  Some  alBrm  that  the  public  schools  have  failed  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose unless  they  have  prepared  the  children  for  their  ^eifd  places  in  life  or  have 
trained  them  in  some  of  the  special  applications  of  their  active  power,"  Later  he 
defines  what  he  means  by  this  sentence  by  saying:  "  If  it  is  the  fimction  of  the 
pubhc  school  to  prepare  the  children  for  some  special  mode  of  gaining  a  living, 
this  would  graft  upon  our  common  school  work  tlie  professional  and  industrial 
«lemen1s.  and  the  schools  would  be  no  longer  common  schools.  The  next  genera- 
tion would  be  composed  of  Citizens  who  might  practice  and  pursue  the  trades  with 
special  skiU;  but  all  would  be  done  with  special  reference  to  supplying  tlie  wants 
•of  life, 

I  know  of  no  intelligent  advocate  of  manual  or  industrial  training  who  would  not 

SCOUT   WITH  CONTEMPT  THE  VERY  IDEA 

of  convexting  the  common  schools  into  trade  schools,  or  into  merely  special  schools 
of  anv  kind. 

.  Dr.Dickinson's  most  excellent  definition  of  education  is  this.  "Lithe  general  edu- 
cation of  each  cJiild  he  should  be  considered  an  end  imto  himself  rather  than  an  in- 
strument for  the  production  of  some  end  outside  of  himself,  whicli  would  direct  him 

*  See  Report  in  Boston  Herald  of  Ffebruary  11, 1887. 
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to  those  exercises  which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  symmetrical  development  of 
all  his  faculties." 

But  it  is  not  only  theoretically  but  practically,  true  that  there  are  boys  and  girls 
who  may  have  more  brains  in  their  fingers  than  there  are  in  their  heads,  or  whose 
true  brain  cannot  be  reached  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  teaching  from  books,  by 
text  book  instruction,  by  memorizing,  or  even  by  object  lessons;  they  must  touch, 
test  and  handle  the  subjects  through  which  medium  instruction  is  to  be  given  to 
them.  Who  among  us  does  not  know  individual  boys  who  have  been  held  to  be  dull, 
stupid,  unteachable,  until  by  way  of  manual  instruction  the  way  had  been  opened  to 
reach  their  intelligence,  and  who  have  thus  been  developed  not  into  instruments, 
serving  simply  personal  needs,  but  into  men  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  kind, 
holding  high  place  in  the  community,  and  serving  others  even  more  than  they  serve 
themselves? 

The  other  point,  which  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Dickinson  whoUy  missed,  is  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  the  common  schools  cannot  be  made  use  of  by  the  vast  majority  of  boys 
and  girls  for  the  development  of  what  is  called  the  higher  education,  but  must  be 
made  use  of,  whether  we  will  or  no,  under  the  present  narrow  conditions  of  life,  to 
fit  boys  and  girls  for  the  places  which  fiecessity  will  require  them  to  occupy  when 
they  begin  to  get  their  own  Uving,  or  to  aid  their  parents  in  supporting  them. 

THE  KNOWLEDGE  MOST   ESSENTIAL    FOB  THE   GREAT  MAJORITY  OF  PUBLIC   SCHOOL 

CHILDREN. 

Now,  what  do  we  find  to  be  the  facts  ?  I  do  not  know  what  the  exact  statistics 
prove,  but  I  suppose  there  is  not  one  boy  or  girl  in  100  of  all  who  are  taught  in  the 
common  schools  who  can  afford  to  stay  in  them  long  enough  to  pass  through  the 
high  school.  What  I  do  know  is  this:  that  while  the  average  family  in  the  United 
States  numbers  five  persons,  one  in  every  three  is  at  work  for  gain,  and  the  work  of 
more  than  1,100,000  children  was  required  in  the  year  1880  even  for  the  attainment 
of  the  moderate  condition  of  welfare  which  then  prevailed  throughout  this  country. 
What  these  children  need  is  not  accomplishment,  or  the  direction  of  the  schools  to- 
ward the  higher  education,  as  it  is  called;  what  they  need  most  is  not  to  cram  them 
with  useless  knowledge,  but  to  develop  capacity,  aptitude,  ability,  gumption,  so  that 
they  can  make  use  not  only  of  the  head,  but  of  the  hand  also,  under  the  direction  of 
a  well  trained  eye.  For'the  very  reasons  by  which  Dr.  Dickinson  justified  object 
teaching  in  the  schools,  may  the  true  method  of  manual  training  be  even  more  fully 
and  completely  justified. 

THE  GREAT  TROUBLE 

has  been,  until  very  lately,^  that  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  down 
through  the  teachers  of  the  high  schools,  of  the  grammar  schools  and  of  the  primary 
schools,  there  was  no  one  who  knew  how  to  do  it;  and  it  is  only  within  a  very  few 
years  that  a  few  have  learned  how. 

I  suppose  that  the  figures  would  show  that  even  as  90  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  this  country  occupied  for  gain  must  mainly  depend  for  theu-  welfare  upon  the 
power  of  using  their  hands  in  their  application  either  to  machinery,  to  tools  or  to 
the  handling  of  the  goods  and  wares  which  are  dealt  in  —  so,  also,  more  than  90  per 
cent,  of  the  children  who  begin  in  the  common  schools  must  leave  them  either  be- 
fore or  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  school  course,  from  necessity  and  not  from  choice. 
Think  of  the  insignificant  fraction  of  those  to  whom  the  higher  education  of  the 
university  or  of  the  technical  school  is  possible;  then  consider  the  vast  proportion 
whose  power  to  sustain  themselves  after  they  leave  school  must  be,  in  part  at  least, 
developed  in  the  school,  and  may  even  be  marred  if  the  direction  of  the  school  is 
not  the  right  one:  then,  remembering  that  the  world  is  always  within  one  year  of 
starvation,  and  within  two  or  three  years  of  being  naked,  shall  we  not  devote  a  part 
at  least  of  the  time  of  the  school  to  preparing  men  and  women  to  feed  the  hungry 
and  to  clothe  the  naked. 

I  ti-ust  that  those  with  whom  the  influence  of  Dr.  Dickinson  may  rightly  be  very 
great,  as  well  as  he  himself,  may  ere  long  more  fully  comprehend  the  object  of  in- 
dustrial training  and  of  manual  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  will  look  at  it  all 
round  before  they  condemn  it,  or  use  their  influence  to  retard  its  progress.  It  is  a 
grave  rnisfortune  to  the  cause  of  true  education  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  state  should  so  completely  misinterpret  the  object  aimed  at  in  this 
discussion. 
After  a  few  remarks  from  other  speakers,  this  meeting  adjourned. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS.* 


THE  OBJECT  AND  BENEFIT  OF  WORKSHOP  INSTRUCTION,  BY  SUPER- 
INTENDENT E.  P.  SEANER. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Boston  Trade  Club  was  held  at  Young's  Hotel  last 
evening,  and  was  rendered  especially  interesting  and  significant  by  the  reading  of 
a  paper  on  "  Manual  Training  Schools"  by  Supt.  E.  P.  Seaver  of  the  Boston  public 
schools.  Among  the  prominent  gentlemen  present  were  Prof.  C.  R..  Cross  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  Gen.  Hobart  Moore,  W.  A.  Couthouy,  Hon.  C.  A.  Camp- 
bell, H.  H.  Merriam,  W.  W.  Rawson,  Dr.  A.  M.  Dudley,  Dr.  L.  D.  Shepard,  N.  P. 
Beaman  and  James  Munroe.  ■  After  justice  had  been  done  to  an  excellent  dinner, 
President  L.  G.  Bumham- introduced  Supt.  Seaver,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

A  manual  training  school  is  a  sort  of  high  school  for  boys,  in  which  the  workshop 
shares  with  the  recitation  room  the  time  given  to  instruction.  Intellectual  develop- 
ment is  sought  not  only  through  the  usual  study  of  language  and  science  in  books, 
but  even  more  through  the  use  of  the  pencil  in  designing  and  of  tools  in  executing 
various  forms  and  constructions  in  wood,  iron  or  other  material.  It  is  the  active  or 
practical  side  of  the  mind  that  is  chiefly  brought  into  play  by  exercises  of  the  latter 
kind.  The  aim  is  to  bring  out  the  mechanical  aptitude  of  tlie  boys,  and  thus  to  se- 
cure for  them  a  more  symmetrical  training  than  book  studies  alone  would  afford. 
Mere  manual  skill — that  kind  of  automatic  power  which  comes  from  one  operation 
or  set  of  operations  oft  repeated  for  a  longtime  —  is  not  the  kind  of  skill  sought  to 
be  cultivated,  as  some  have  mistakenly  supposed.  It  is  rather  that  higher  kmd  of 
skill  which  consists  in  the  application  of  thought  to  the  work  of  the  hand.  In  so 
far  as  thought  is  brought  to  tear  on  hand  work  does  that  work  cease  to  be  drudgery 
and  t£e  worker  an  automaton.  With  observation,  judgment  and  reason  all  awake 
he  becomes  mentally  absorbed  in  his  work;  he  plans,  improves,  beautifies  and  in- 
vents, he  is  no  longer  the  mere  artisan,  but  becomes  conscious,  in  a  degree,  of  the 
motive  and  feeling  of  the  true  artist.     There  is 

A  NATURAL  TENDENCY 

in  most  minds  —  often  very  strongly  marked  in  boys — to  seek  development  on  the 
active  side  by  exercising  the  perception,  the  judgment  and  the  will  through  the  eye 
and  hand  as  instruments.  "  Manual  labor,"  said  Emerson.  "  is  the  study  of  the  ex- 
ternal world; "  and  Lord  Bacon  described  it  as  "  making  the  outward  show  of  things 
conform  to  the  desires  of  the  mind."  It  is  precisely  because  the  proposed  manual 
instruction  is  chiefly  intellectual  that  it  is  hardly  less  beneficial  to  those  who  ai'e  not 
going  to  become  artisans  than  it  is  to  those  who  are.  This  is  the  theory,  and  the 
experience  is  showing  the  theory  to  be  well  founded. 

THE  ANALOGY  BETWEEN  LABORATORY  AND  WORKSHOP  INSTRUCTION. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  principle  involved  in  this  workshop  instruction.  It  ia 
the  same  principle  that  underlies  the  modem  laboratory  —  methods  of  instruction  in 
chemistry,  physics,  biology  and  other  such  sciences.  No  college,  technical  institu- 
tion, or  high  school  even,  is  thought  to  be  properly  equipped  for  its  work  unless  it 

*  From  ' '  Boston  Herald. "    February  4th,  1887. 
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has  laboratories,  in  which  the  students  of  these  sciences  may  do  the  observing  and 
the  experimenting  mainly  for  themselves.  It  is  no  longer  supposed  that  science 
can  be  imbibed  by  reading  or  hearing  statements  of  others,  or  witnessing  the  brilliant 
performances  of  clever  lecturers.  All  this  is  good  in  its  way.  Very  interesting  and 
useful,  usually,  is  the  information  so  gained;  but  such  information  is  not  real 
knowledge,  and,  therefore,  not  science.  To  gain  real  knowledge,  the  mind  must 
be  brought  to  direct  personal  experience  with  forms  of  matter  and  manifestations 
of  force.  This  is  what  the  laboratory  does,  and  this  is  what  gives  laboratory 
methods  their  great  educational  efficacy  and  value.  Now,  laboratory  and  work- 
shop are  the  same  word,  and  liave  the  same  meaning  fundamentally.  When  it 
was  discovered  to  be  necessary  to  give  students  in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering 
some  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  materials  and  processes  they  would  have  to 
deal  with  professionally,  the  method  of  insti-uction  chosen  was  the  laboratory 
method,  and  the  result  was  a  generalized  mechanical  workshop  presided  over  by  a 
professor  of  mechanic  arts.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  school  of  meclianic  arts  in_ 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  this  city,  and  of  its  Russian  prototype;" 
and  this  is  the  leading  idea  of  the  manual  training  schools  which  have  sprung  up 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  Given  a  man 
who  is  a  true  teacher  to  preside  in  the  workshop,  and  the  whole  work  becomes 
educational,  and  the  place  a  school.  It  is  no  matter  for  surprise,  then,  if  this  work- 
shop instruction  is  found  to  be  good  for  purposes  other  than  those  originally  con- 
templated. The  coarser  materials,  implements,  and  operations  of  the  workshop 
afford  excellent  means  of  preparation  for  the  finer  processes  of  the  scientific  labora- 
tories later,  whether  these  be  in  the  polytechnic  school,  the  college,  or  elsewhere. . 
It  might  seem  like  taking  high  ground  to  say  that  the  workshop  should  furnish  a 
part  of  * 

EVERY  boy's  fitting  FOR  COLLEGE, 

and  yet  such  a  position  would  be  not  without  good  reasons  to  sustain  it.  Among 
the  100  graduates  of  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School  whose  occupations  (De- 
cember, 1886,)  were  known,  there  were  29  who  were  students  in  higher  institutions 
of  learning;  16  of  these  were  students  in  technology,  10  were  general  students  in 
colleges,  two  were  medical  students  and  one  was  a  law  student.  These  facts  show 
that  the  manual  training  school  has  been  used  to  some  extent  as  a  factor  in  general 
education.  This  appears  still  further  in  the  fact  that  the  100  graduates  just  referred 
to  include  34  who  were  in  mercantile  pursuits,  mostly  as  clerks,  and  who  appear 
to  have  used  the  manual  training  school  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  high  school. 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Thus  far  we  have  kept  in  view  the  general  educational  character  of  the  manual 
training  school,  and  have  outlined  the  function  it  may  be  expected  to  discharge 
when  used  for  general  purposes.  But  let  us  turn  now  to  the  most  important  special 
function  such  a  school  would  have  in  any  large  city  at  the  present  time.  The 
manual  training  school  seems  to  be  the  most  promising  substitute  yet  devised  for 
the  apprentice^iip  of  former  days  now  so  much  fallen  into  disuse.  Among  the  boys 
to-day  growing  up  in  the  city  there  are  many  who  will  becone  artisans.  Their 
number  will  exceed  that  of  the  boys  who  will  become  professional  men  of  any  kind. 
Now,  whether  these  boys  become  artisans  of  greater  or  less  skill,  whether  they  un- 
derstand their  craft  so  as  to  direct  others,  or,  failing,  must  submit  to  the  guidance 
of  superiors,  whether  they  may  aspire  to  the  higher  or  must  be  content  with  the 
lower  rewards  of  their  labor,  all  this  will  depend  on  the  kind  and  amount  of  educa- 
tion they  can  bring  to  that  labor.  The  schools  do  much  for  those  who  will  enter  the 
professions.  Can  they  do  more  and  better  than  they  are  now  doing  for  those  who 
will  become  artisans?  It  is  not  a  question  of  making  artisans  of  those  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  such;  but  it  is  a  question  of  better  preparation  for  those  who  will 
be  such  in  any  event.  Now,  there  are  many  who  will  say.  Give  your  future  arti- 
sans a  high  school  and  a  college  education.  There  is,"  they  say,  one  course  of 
studies  —  the  humanities  —  which  is  best  for  aU  to  pursue,  to  the  end,  if  possible,  and 
if  not,  then  as  far  as  may  be.  Without  pausing  to  refute  this  one-sided  view,  or 
even  admitting  the  excellence  of  the  road  thus  pointed  out,  it  is  enough  to  remem- 
ber that  the  road  is  far  too  long,  and  the  journey  too  costly  in  time  and  money  for 
most  boys  to  think  of  starting  upon  it.  The  problem  is  simply  this:  Given  a  hun- 
dred boys  and  three  years  of  time,  say,  from  14  or  15  to  17  or  18  years  of  age,  to  turn 
them  out  at  the  end  of  the  time  with  ths  maximum  of  preparation  for  skilled  handi- 
craft. Experience  is  beginning  to  show  that  the  best  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  be 
found  not  in  classical  high  schools  and  colleges,  not  in  any  school  devoted  to  book 
work  alone,  but  in  the  manual  training  school  with  its  union  of 
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BOOKWORK,  DRAWING  AND  SHOPWORK. 

Out  of  the  100  graduates  already  referred  to,  there  were  (December,  1886,)  32  at 
work  in  trades,  for  which  their  tliree  years'  instruction  in  the  manual  training  school 
had  been  a  direct  preparation.  Some"  were  working  as  journeymen,  others,  sjthough 
still  quite  young  as  foi-eman.  Among  them  were  18  mechanics  (mostly  machinists), 
5  farmers,  3  draughtsmen,  3  architects,  and  1  practical  electrician.  To  these  might 
be  added  some  of  the  clerks  above  i-eferred  to  as  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  for 
they  were  holding  positions  in  which  then-  mechanic^  knowledge  must  be  specially 
useful.  If  to  these  we  add  nine  graduates  who  were  en^iged  in  teaching  the  me- 
ciiariic  arts  in  other  manual  training  schools  the  result  is  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
graduates  of  one  flom-ishing  manual  training  school  were  prepared  to  enter  at  once 
into  paying  occupations,  witli  a  comfortable  propect  of  reachmg  the  better  positions 
in  their  respecti%-e  trades  —  of  being  tlie  leaders  rather  than  the  led. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  GIRARD  COtJiEOE. 

An  interesting  piece  of  testimony  was  picked  up  last  year  by  me  while  visiting 
Girard  College.  Tliis  great  institution  then  contained  1135  boys  of  ages  from  16  to 
18  years.  About  300  of  tlie  older  bovs  were  receiving  mechanical  instruction  in  the 
best  equipped  workshops  I  have  ever  seen.  In  regard  to  the  method  of  instruction, 
let  me  quote  a  passage  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  directors  : 

"  The  plan  of  instruction  *  *  *  is  to  commence  with  the  draughting  room, 
where  the  beginner  wiU  be  required  to  make  a  drawing  of  some  simple  article  or 
piece  of  machinery,  wliich  he  will  then  take  to  the  wood  working  or  turning  de- 
partment, and  as  a  model  for  the  foundry,  where  he  will  be  taught  to  cast  it  in  metal. 
From  the  foundry  he  will  take  his  casting  to  the  metal  bench,  and  there  complete  it 
for  the  purpose  of  its  design.  This  finished,  he  will  begin  again  witli  some  more 
compUcated  piece  of  work  in  the  draughting  room,  going  through  the  same  routine 
again  and  again,  until  draughtsman,  wood  worker,  turner,  forger  and  skilled  worker 
in  nietal,  he  either  goes  out  into  the  world  competent  to  earn  his  living  at  least  in 
some  one  of  these  employments ;  or  if ,  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent,  the 
lad,  stUl  under  the  age  of  18  years,  is  suflSciently  instructed  in  each  branch,  and 
shows  a  preference  to  one,  and  has  not  yet  fotmd  a  suitable  place,  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  himself  more  perfect  in  that  one  which  he  prefers." 

The  directors  go  on  to  say  in  general:  "  Our  introduction  of  this  mechanical  in- 
struction seems  almost  providential,  in  view  of  the  scarceness  of  apprenticeships. 
Up  to  almost  the  end  of  the  year  188-t  mental  work  alone  was  taught,  and  durmg 
.  that  year  only  about  one-third  of  the  boys  who  left  college  entered  into  mechanic^ 
pursuits ;  of  those  who  left  during  18So,  and  since  instruction  in  ordinary  wood- 
work and  turning  Has  been  introduced,  two-thirds  have  obtained  work  in  mechanical 
occupations." 

Now,  as  to  the 

VALUE  OF  THIS  MECHANICAL  INSTRUCTION 

in  comparison  with  ordinary  apprenticeship)  in  the  great  machine  shops  of  Phila- 
delphia :  One  large  establidiment  of  this  kind,  in  which  five  years'  apprenticeship 
is  the  rule,  takes  the  boys  who  have  had  the  full  course  of  mechanicfd  instruction 
in  Girard  College,  crediting  them  with  three  years'  time  on  the  apprenticeship. 
Now,  this  mechanical  instruction  and  drawing  in  the  college  would  not  occupy,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  estimate  that  could  be  given  me,  more  uian  10  hours  a  week  for 
three  years.  The  average  was  considerably  less  than  that.  Put  a^unst  this  the 
time  spent  by  the  ordinary  apprentice ;  call  it,  at  a  low  estimate,  50  liours  a  week 
for  the  same  period  of  thuree  years,  and  you  have  the  elements  for  a  comparison. 
Result,  the  value  of  school  instruction  in  mechanic  arts  is  to  that  of  apprenticeship 
as  five  is  to  one.  And  this  is  the  judgment,  not  of  theorists  or  educational  men,  but 
of  practical  business  men  on  the  basis  of  dollars  and  cents.  Surely,  if  experience 
like  this  accumulates,  we  may  soon  reach  a  conclusive  demonstration  tiiat  the  manual 
training  school  is  tlie  correct  solution  of  the  apprenticeship  question.  Persons  familiar 
with  the  needs  of  boys  in  our  cities  and  large  towns  are  looking  on  with  hope  that 
such  schools  may  oflFer  a  way  out  of  certain  serious  difficulties.  These  difficulties 
are  felt  by  many  parents,  and  by  some  teachers  who  are  much  consulted  in  regard 
to  the  choice  of  occupations  for  boys.  There  are  many  skilled  handicrafts,  the  wavs 
to  which  are  practically  closed  now,  except  to  a  favored  few.  There  is  no  appren- 
ticeship in  the  proper  sense,  and  the  ordinary  conditions  of  employment  are  such  that 
the  70Uth  can  hardly  expect,  to  learn  Uie  whole  trade^  He  can  hanily  ever  become  ai} 
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"all  round"  workman,  but  only  a  "  one-job  man,"  or  a  mere  machine  tender.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  the  American  boy  hates  the  bondage  of  apprenticeship,  will 
not  endure  it,  and  so  voluntarily  shuts  himself  out  from  many  desirable  occupations. 
The  truth  probably  is  that  the  American  apprentice  sees  quite  as  clearly  as  his  mas- 
ter whether  their  relation  is  mutually  beneficial  or  not.  He  is  quick  enough  to  see 
the  advantages  of  good  instruction,  and  to  know  when  he  is  cheated  out  of  it.  So 
he  is  apt  to  imagine  that  he  can  better  pick  up  a  trade  by  working  here  and  there 
than  to  learn  it  regularly  by  serving  his  time,  even  where  apprenticeship  exists. 
Now  give  this  keen  American  boy  a  fair  chance  to  learn  skilled  handicraft,  give  him 
the  preparatory  instruction  of  a  good  manual  training  school,  and  he  will  soon 
enough  find  his  way  to  profitable  employment. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  TO  A  COUNTRY  OF  SPECIAL  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  IN  ARTISTIC 

INDUSTRIES. 

Mr.  Peck,  the  labor  commissioner  of  the  state  of  New  York  tells  us  in  his  recent 
report  that  the  skilled  handicrafts  in  that  state  are  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  native 
Americans  into  those  of  well  trained  foreigners.  The  higher  the  degree  of  skill  re- 
quired and  the  higher  the  wages,  the  less  likely  is  the  workman  to  be  an  American. 
In  some  manufactories  where  the  highest  grades  of  skill  are  demanded  not  one  Ameri- 
can employe  is  found.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  state  of  tilings  has  been 
brought  to  pass  by  a  neglect  to  provide  suitable  manual  instruction  for  American 
youth.  In  the  countries  from  which  these  highly  skilled  artisans  are  imported,  the 
old  apprenticeship  system  is  rapidly  decaying.  Already  the  necessary  instruction 
has  been  provided  in  other  ways.  In  the  shai-p  industrial  competition  there  goiijg 
on,  each  nation  sees  very  clearly  that  success  is  in  the  head  and  hand  of  the  skilled 
artisan.  To  let  his  race  dwindle  or  die  out  means  industrial  ruin.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
America  will  learn  the  lesson  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  has  lately  given  some  striking  figures  to  show  how  much 
better  off  all  classes  of  laborers  are  now  than  they  were  in  1860.  The  purchasing 
power  of  their  wages  then  and  now^  has  been  reckoned  in  terms  of  an  average  daily 
portion  of  food  materials,  and  the  comparison  stands  thus :  (a)  For  foremen,,  over- 
seers and  mechanics  of  special  skill  there  has  been  a  rise  from  3374  portions  in  1860 
to  4000  portions  in  1885-6;  (b)  for  machinists,  engineers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters 
and  painters,  from  1513  to  2400  portions;  (c)  for  operatives  in  factories,  workshops, 
furnaces,  rolluig  mills,  &c.,  from  1290  to  1800  portions;  (d)  for  common  laborers, 
from  980  to  1400  portions.  All  classes  are  much  better  off  now  than  they  were  in 
1860,  but 

THE  SPECIAL  POINT 

I  wish  now  to  present  is  the  relatively  larger  share  in  this  improvement  that  highly 
skilled  labor  enjoys.  Tlie  improvement  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  skSl  is 
greater.  In  the  class  of  highest  skill  the  improvement  was  69  per  cent;  in  the  next 
class  59  per  cent;  in  the  next  40  per  cent.,  and  in  the  lowest  43  per  cent.  Facts  of 
this  kind,  becoming  generally  known,  ought  to  draw  more  youth  into  skilled  me- 
chanical industries,  and  no  doubt  will  do  so  when  suitable  opportunities  for  prepa- 
ration are  offered  them. 

THE  USES  OF  A  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

There  are  three  general  functions  which  a  manual  training  school  seems  well 
adapted  to  discharge. 

1.  To  give  a  broad  ground  training  for  those  who  will  become  skilled  artisans. 

3.  To  give  a  good  preparation  for  admission  to  higher  technical  and  scientific 
schools. 

3.  To  give  a  good  ti-aining  for  general  purposes. 

The  time  in  such  a  school  is  usually  divided  into  10  hours  a  week  for  book  studies, 
5  hours  for  drawing  and  10  hours  for  shop  work.  The  course  should  be  three  years 
long  for  boys  of  ages  from  14  or  15  to  17  or  18.  The  place  for  such  a  school  in  our 
school  system  is  side  by  side  with  and  on  the  same  level  with  the  Latin  and  high 
schools.  Boys  would  pass  into  it  after  completing  their  grammar  school  studies. 
Such  a  school  Philadelphia  has  lately  made  a  part  of  her  free  pubUc  school  system; 
Baltimore  did  the  same  somewhat  earlier;  Toledo  has  one,  and  perhaps  other 
places.  The  excellent  manual  training  schools  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  are  en- 
dowed schools,  and  there  is  a  charge  for  tuition.  Enterprising  business  men  in 
these  two  cities,  seeing  the  merits  of  Prof.  Runkle's  school  in  this  city,  quickly  suh- 
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goribed  the  money  and  established  these  two  schools,  and,  further,  provided  some 
free  scholarships  in  them.  My  hope  is  that  Boston  will  follow  the  example  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  this  matter,  and  set  up  a  perfectly  free  school  for  Boston  boys'  benefit. 
The  next  best  thing  would  be  for  Boston  men  to  follow  the  examples  of  Chicago 
men,  endow  a  school  and  partially  support  it  by  tuition  fees,  which,  however, 
should  be  moderate,  and  in  proper  oases  wholly  remissible.  In  either  case,  a  great 
educational  need  of  this  city  would  be  supplied. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Supt.  Seaver's  address.  Prof.  Cross  was  introduced,  and  made 
a  short  and  instructive  address  upon  "  The  Practical  Results  of  Electricity." 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
By  Professor  Thomas  Davidson. 

The  evidence  of  a  general  interest  felt  by  the  public,  no  less  than 
by  the  educators  themselves,  in  the  discussions  oi  the  proposed  new 
methods  of  Industrial  Instruction  is  seen  in  the  articles  relating  to 
its  various  phases  which  are  given  in  the  public  journals,  maga- 
zines, and  reviews  of  the  day. 

The  following  thoughtful  article  contributed  to  the  Forum*  by  a 
well-known  author  and  educator,  is  commended  to  all  interested  in 
the  subject  as  containing'  the  conclusions  of  a  competent  observer, 
familiar  with  educational  theories  and  methods,  and  accustomed^  to 
consider  a  subject  from  many  points  of  view.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
and  suggestive  treatment  of  the  topics  considered. 

Professor  Davidson  begins  by  showing  that  the  changes  in  the  sit- 
uation due  to  the  developments  of  modern  civilization  necessitate 
corresponding  changes  in  education,  referring  especially  to  broad 
economic  considerations. 

THE  TERM  "MANUAL  TRAINING"  DEFINED. 

Manual  training,  in  its  broadest  sense,  means  the  training  of  the  hand  for  any 
purpose,  and  extends  to  writing,  drawing,  and  exercise  in  the  liberal  and  mechan- 
ical arts. 

Piano-playing  demands  an  enormous  amount  of  manual  training.  But.  in  ordi- 
nary usage,  the  phrase  means  only  the  training  of  the  hand  in  the  arts  of  design' 
and'  of  manufacture.  In  tliis  sense  it  is  but  one  branch  in  a  system  of  practi^ 
economic  education,  and  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  others. 

These  remarks  are  in  no  way  intended  to  disparage  meinual  training  but  to  show 
its  proper  place  in  economic  education.  Manual  training  is  the  favorite  of  the  day, 
and  there  is  no  harm  in  this.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  give  too 
much  importance  to  it,  lest  we  end  by  provoking  a  reaction  against  it,  when  it  shall 
prove  not  to  accomphsh,  by  itself,  all  tliat  is  expected  of  it. 

In  any  case,  seeing  that  a  very  large  portion  of  our  citizens  must  earn  their  liveli- 
hood by  manufacturing,  and  that  success  in  this  requires  manual  training,  such 
training  must  be  included  in  our  systems  of  education.  But  it  is  not  merely  our 
economic  system  that  demands  manual  training;  our  whole  view  of  life  demands 
it.  Two  things  are  essential  to  life  as  we  conceive  it  —  culture  and  freedom.  With- 
out these  life  is  not  human.  Now,  manual  training  is  at  once  an  essential  part  of 
culture  and  an  essential  condition  of  true  freedom.  It  is  simply  the  culture  of  one 
set  of  the  active  human  powers.  At  present,  even  among  so-called  cultured  people, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  manual  incapables  and  ignoramuses,  who,  so  far  from 
being  ashamed  of  their  incapacity,  rather  look  down  upon  those  who  possess  man- 
ual culture,  forgetting  that  the  man  who  cannot  use  his  hands  skillfmly  is  cut  off 
from  one  of  the  most  fundamental  conditions  of  independence. 

It  is  a  settled  fact,  then,  that  manual  training  is  demanded  as  an  essential  part 
of  modern  education,  both  economic  and  liberal.  The  question  that  remains  is, 
How  sliall  this  training  be  imparted?  Tliat  it  will  involve  a  considerable  outlay  of 
time  aod  money  may  be  regarded  as  cei-tain.     It  will,  of  course,  also  call  for  a  large 
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number  of  teachers  capable  of  imparting  manual  instruction.     It  does  not,  how- 
ever, follow  that  we  shall  have  to  add  either  to  our  school-budget  or  to  the  number 
of  our  teachers. 

He  then  refers  to  the  complaint  of  "overpressure"  of  studies  and 
says: 

SUaOESTIONS  FOE  ECONOMIZING  SCHOOL  TIME. 

But  we  need  not  add  even  an  hour's  work  to  that  now  done  there,  in  order  to 
introduce  it.  Let  us  do  away  with  what  is  nonsensical  and  hurtful  in  our  present 
courses,  and  plenty  of  time  will  be  left  for  all  the  manual  training  that  is  desira- 
ble. Do  away,  for  example,  with  a  great  deal  of  the  arithmetic,  a  great  deal  of 
the  formal  grammar,  the  whole  of  the  elocution  and  elocutionary  reading' that  are 
now  taught.  Above  all,  do  away  with  the  whole  wicked  system  of  school  exhibi- 
tions, which  not  only  waste  valuable  time,  but  teach  so  many  evil  lessons  of  vanity, 
envy  and  selfishness,  and  whose  cheap,  vulgar  applause  so  tends  to  unfit  young 
people  for  the  sober,  unapplauded  duties  of  real  life.  Do  away,  also,  with  the 
whole  marking  and  ranking  system,  which  goes  so  far  to  misplace  the  motives  for 
study,  encourages  cramming  and  display,  and  occupies  so  much  time. 

If  these  things  and  others  of  the  same  kind  were  removed,  plenty  of  time  would 
remain  for  manual  training.  :  Nay,  more,  much  of  what  would  be  left  after  such 
removal  might  be  taught  more  readily  and  efEectnally  in  connection  with  manual 
training.  The  very  learning  of  the  alphabet  ought  to  be  made  a  lesson  in  manual 
training,  and  indeed  it  is  so,  wherever  children  learn  the  letters  by  writing  them. 
Instruction  in  writing  is  manual  training.  We  know  that  in  the  ancient  world 
readmg  was  taught  by  writing,  and  a  great  deal  of  manual  dexterity  thei'eby 
attained.  But  other  forms  of  manual  training  rnight  be  introduced  in  connection 
with  the  learning  of  the  alphabet.  Children  might  be  taught  to  mould  the  letters 
■in  some  soft  material,  or  to  cut  them  out  in  paper,  card-board,  or  wood.  Again, 
the  elements  of  arithmetic  ought  to  be  taught  by  means  of  an  abacus,  as  was  done 
m  ancient  times,  and  each  child  ought  to  be  made  to  construct  its  own.  Geography 
ought  to  be^  taught  by  means  of  map-drawing  or  globe-making,  and  so  on.  This 
method  of  instruction  would  not  only  impart  manual  training,  and  cultivate  the 
active,  in  connection  with  the  cognitive,  faculties,  but  it  would,  moreover,  be  the 
post  effective  mode  of  teaching,  insuring  accnracy  and  retention.  Indeed,  there 
IS  hardly  a  branch  of  useful  instruction  now  given  in  our  schools  that  might  not  be 
imparted  better  by  being  connected  with  manual  training.  By  thus  connecting 
mental  with  maijual  training,  the  teacher  could  do  away  with  all  that  is  so  weari- 
some and  unwholesome  in  class  recitations,  devote  special  attention  to  each  pupil, 
promote  each  as  soon  as  he  was  ready  for  promotion,  and  make  them  all  interested 
doers,  instead  of  timid  or  vain  babblers.  And,  even  if  this  method  should  require 
more  time  than  the  other  (which  it  would  not),  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  draw  upon 
the  time  now  devoted  to  mere  useless  play  or  foolishness.  Play  is  an  excellent  thmg, 
and  every  child  ought  to  have  a  fair  share  of  it;  but  there  are  many  kinds  of  manual 
employment  which  might  with  advantage  take  the  place  of  a  good  deal  of  play, 
and,  indeed,  would  soon  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  interesting  play,  for 
example,  savidng,  turning,  planing,  carving. 

SUGGBSTIONS  FOE  OUTDOOE  EMPLOYMENTS  FOE  PUPILS. 

But  the  arts  of  primary  production,  especially  gardening,  would  furnish  some  of 
the  best  substitutes  for  play,  as  they  could  Ibe  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  I  have  been 
in  Italian  schools,  where  each  bey  had  his  own  gai-den-plot  to  cultivate  and  tend, 
and  in  almost  every  case  I  found  the  boys  interested  in,  and  benefited  by,  their 
work. 

It  is  certain,  I  think,  that  manual  training  might,  under  judicious  management, 
be  introduced  into  our  schools  of  every  grade,  with  great  advantage  to  the  pupils 
and  without  calling  for  any  additional  time.     This  disposes  of  the  first  objection. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  ADDITIONAL  COST,   CONSIDERED. 

The  second  takes  this  form.  The  public  treasury  cannot  aiJord  the  means  to  nav 
for  the  additional  school  accommodation,  and  the  additional  trained  teachera  that 
would  become  almost  a  necessity,  were  a  system  of  manual  training  introduced  into 
the  schools.  Now,  this  is  simple,  unmitigated  nonsense.  The  public  could  well 
afford  three  times  the  sum  it  now  pays  for  education,  and  be  richer  afterwards 
Indeed,  no  public  money  is  sq  well  inrestea  aa  that  wWolj  Is  isvested  jn  education,' 
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AN  AMERICAN  MISTAKE. 

It  is  a  strange  American  peculiarity,  however,  that  we  are  willing  to  invest 
means  in  anything  rather  than  in  men.  The  result  is  that  we  have  big  railroads, 
big  bridges,  big  steamers,  big  hotels,  big  fires,  big  accidents,  big  frauds,  big 
"  boodlers,"  and  little  men.    We  have  everything  but  the  main  thing. 

But,  knowing  that  the  public  considers  anything  a  safer  object  of  investment 
than  itself,  I  hasten  to  assure  it  that  the  sums  at  present  devoted  to  public  educa- 
tion would,  if  judiciously  applied,  be  amply  sufficient  to  secure  all  the  accommoda- 
tion and  all  the  teachers  necessary  for  manual  training, 

ELEMENTAKY  MANUAL  TRAINING  CAN  BE  TAUGHT  BY  THE  REGULAR  TEACHERS. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  teachers:  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
every  teacher  in  the  schools  should  not  fit  himself  or  herself  to  impart  elementary 
manual  training.  Every  normal  school  ought  to  have  a  department  of  manual 
training,  and  every  candidate  for  a  position  in  the  schools  ought  to  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  that  branch.  Teachers,  above  aU  other  persons,  ought  to  have 
universal  culture,  and  of  this  a  very  essential  part  is  manual  culture.  .  I  believe 
that  a  great  deal  of  manual  training  might  be  introduced  into  our  school  curriculum 
without  the  appointment  of  any  new  teachers,  except  in  the  highest  grades,  and  of 
the.se  I  shall  speak  further  on.  So  also  as  regards  accommodation:  a  great  deal  of 
manual  ti-aining  might  be  introduced  without  calling  for  any  more  or  larger  school 
rooms.  Already  drawing!  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  manual  training, 
finds  room  in  many  schools.  To  be  sure,  it  is  very  often  badly  taught;  but  it  would 
not  require  any  additional  room  if  it  were  well  taught.  And  the  same  is  true 
of  other  branches.  I  have  before  me  a  pamphlet  written  by  an  Italian  country 
school  master,  from  which  I  translate  the  following  most  apposite  passage: 

V7HAT  A  TEACHER  IN  ITALY  HAS  SAID. 

"  I  am  advocating  a  work-school,  not  a  workshop.  To  turn  the  primary  school 
into  a  training-school  for  mechanics  would  be  to  fall  into  a  very  grievous  excess 
*  *  *  Manual  labor  was  introduced,  some  time  ago,  into  the  houses  of  cor- 
rection and  into  the  orphan  asylum.  Why,  then,  should  the  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  who  contribute  to  swell  the  con- 
tents of  the  public  treasury,  be  less  expert  workmen  and  worse  educated  than  those 
miserable  creatures  who  fill  our  institutions  of  public  charity?  Does  not  this  seem 
a  grave  social  injustice  ? 

"How  shall  we  provide  tools?  you  will  ask.  How  shall  we  fit  up  the  work- 
shop ?  Where  shall  we  find  teachers  to  instruct  in  the  various  mechanical  arts,  if 
we  have  no  pecuniary  means  ?*:**!  reply  :  Every  little  w^orkman,  once  in 
love  vKh  his  work,  buys  his  own  tools,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  make  use  of  them, 
or  else  he  sets  about  persuading  his  parents  to  buy  him,  at  one  time,  a  file  ;  at  an- 
other, a  pair  of  pincers  ;  at  another,  a  hammer  ;  and  he  will  find  this  an  easier  task 
than  that  of  the  school  master  who  tries  to  persuade  them  to  buy  a  grammar,  an 
arithmetic,  or  a  geography.  And  be  assm-ed  that  the  boy,  once  in  possession  of  his 
tools,  will  occupy  his  hands,  and  find  work  for  himself.  Instead  of  buying  play-  ' 
things,  he  will  make  them  ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  will  not  break  them  to  pieces 
next  day,  m  order  to  see  how  they  are  made  inside.  *  *  *  For  the  purposes  in 
question,  the  school  rooms  at  present  existing  are  sufficient,  if  only  slight  modifica- 
tions were  introduced  into  the  desks,  rendering  them  serviceable  for  work,  as  well 
as  for  study,  as  they  now  are  in  many  w:eU-regulated  girls'  schools.  Again,  the 
sirrjple  use  of  the  more  common  implements  may  be  taught  by  the  common-school 
master,  without  his  pretending  to  be  either  a  mason  or  a  carpenter.  *  *  *  This 
will  answer  in  the  lower  classes.  For  the  higher  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which 
the  pupils  will  have  to  proceed  farther  in  the  learning  of  handicrafts,  a  separate 
workshop,  with  special  teachers,  will  be  necessary.  We  must  erect  shops  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  school-building,  and  grant  the  free  use  of  them  to  workmen  distin- 
guished for  good  conduct,  morality,  and  ability,  on  condition  that  they  teach  their 
trades  to  those  school-children  who  desire  to  learn  them.  This  is  already  done  in 
the  boys'  Orphan  Asylum  at  Milan."* 

Though  these  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  the  country  schools  of  northern 
Italy,  they  wUl,  vidth  shght  modifications,  apply  to  the  city  schools  of  the  United 
States.  Elementary  manual  training  —  not  only  writing  and  drawing,  but  also  the 
use  of  tools  —  can  unquestionably  be  taught  in  our  present  schools  without  any  ad- 
ditional space  or  teaching  force,  if  we  will  only  economize  wisely  in  other  direc- 
tions. 
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To  emphasize  the  great  importance . in  his  opinion  of  higher  tech- 
nical education.  Professor  Davidson  makes  some  statements  that 
seem  rather  extreme;  though  he  seeks  to  guard  himself  from  the 
charge  of  extravagance  in  statement,  by  afifirming  that  no  such  ex- 
treme measures  will,  in  his  judgment,  be  required.  He,  however, 
closes  his  article  with  a  very  wise  caution. 

WmLE    MANUAL    TRAINING  IS    DESIRABLE    AND    PRACTICABLE,   XT    IS  BY  NO  MEANS 
A  PANACEA  FOR  ALL  SOCIAL  EVILS. 

It  apijears,  then,  that  while  both  our  modern  life,  as  a  whole,  and  our  present 
economical  condition  demand  that  manual  culture  should  form  a  pai't  of  our  sys- 
tem of  education,  all  th^  objections  usually  urged  against  its  introduction  can  be 
readily  met.  At  the  same  time,  those  persons  who  are  championing  manual  train- 
ing, as  if  it  were  the  most  essential  part  of  education  —  as  if  by  means  of  it  all  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  were  to  be  cured  —  must  bear  three  things  in  mind:  (1)  that 
practical  training  is  but  one  branch  of  education;  (3)  that  manual  training  is  but' 
one  branch  of  practical  training;  and  (3)  that  even  the  most  practical  training  can- 
not by  itself  greatly  better  any  large  number  of  persons,  unless  at  the  same  time 
other  conditions  are  fulfilled.  *  *  *  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  then,  that 
while  we  seek,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  to  prornote  manual  training,  we  do  not 
allow  ourselves  to  forget  that  it  is  but  one  element,  and  by  no  means  the  most  mo- 
mentous, in  the  solution  of  the  great  social  and  economic  problem  which  now  pre- 
sents itself  to  us. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

From  tlie  official  report  *  of  the  1887  session  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  the  following  account  of  the  attention  there  given 
to  the  various  phases  of  the  Industrial  Education  movement,  have 
been  compiled.     This  handsome,  well  printed  volume,  of  over  800 

Eages;  is  very  siniilar  in  the'character  of  "its  contents,  to  the  volumes 
ef ore  referred  to  containing  the  account  of  the  transactions  of  the 
International  Conference  on  Education,  held  in  London,  in  1884.  In 
addition  to'  the  general  meetings  of  the  Association  before  which 
papers  were  read  and  discussed,  the  nine  special  Departments  which 
compose  the  Association  held  each  their  separate  sessions.  This 
volume  undertakes  to  give  all  the  reports  made,  papers  read,  addresess 
delivered,  and  discussions  which  took  place,  in  all  these  meetings; 
and,  so  doing,  comprises  very  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  education,  in  many  phases.  It  is  not  possible  to  give,  in  this . 
appendix,  more  than  a  few  extracts  from  this  valuable  collection, 
nor  is  it  essential;  since  the  volume  published  by  the  Association  is 
readily  accessible  to  all  who  desire  to  obtain  it.  f 

The  papers  and  discussions  relating  to  the  -Kindergarten,  J  to  In- 
dustrial Education  and  Manual  Training,  to  Drawing,  §  and  to  the 
very  large  and  notable  Educational  and  Industrial  Art  Exhibition 
shown  at  this  meeting,  are  all  germane  to  the  topics  treated  in  this 
volume  and  will  be  quoted  from  in  their  appropriate  connection. 

At  this,  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  which  was 
opened  July  13,  1887,  the  Ma,yor  of  Chicago,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendents  of  the  City  and  of 
Cook  County,  Illinois,  each  made  appropriate  addresses  of  welcome. 

(a)  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALLAN  C.  STORY. 

From  the  address  bjr  Hon.  Allan  C.  Story,  President  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Education,  the  following  passages,  relating  to  the 

*The  Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion^session  of  the  year  1887,  held  at  Chicago,  Illinois.  PubUshed  by  the  Association. 
Salem,  Mass.     Observer  Book  and  Job  Pnnt,  1  City  Hall  Avenue,  1888.    Pp.  829. 

f  Address  Professor  James  H.  Canfield,  Secretary  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, Lavirrence,  Kansas,  IT.  S.  A.,  for  copies  of  this  Report  of  the  Chicago  meetine 
1887.    '        .  6  6. 

X  See  Appendix  J,  paper  VI,  (c)  to  (f )  inclusive ;  of  this  Volume,  "Art  and  Industry 
Report,  Part  II."    •  _.   ...       ,,      ...  ^_ 
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topics  comprised  under  the  general  term  of  Industrial  Education, 
are  quoted: 

Whether  we  are  doing  as  well  for  the  coming  generation  as  the  teachers  of  the 
present  did  for  us  is  a  question  that  time  alone  can  determine. 

The  virtue  of  every  nation  is  measured  by  the  intelUgence  of  its  people. 

The  perpetuation  of  our  own  system  of  government  depends  upon  the  education  of 
those  who  shall  succeed  to  the  present  generation.  What  can  be  of  greater  impor- 
tance, therefore,  than  the  proper  training  of  our  children? 

With  the  exception  of  drawing,  very  little  is  now  taught  that  serves  to  give  even 
an  insight  to  the  industrial  pursuite  of  the  country,  in  which  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
people  must  be  engaged. 

For  the  benefit  of  this  large  number,  this  important  class  the  curriculum  of  gram- 
mar-school work  should  be  so  modified  that  pupils  may  be  given  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing scientific  knowledge,  useful  to  them  in  the  employment  which  each  is  to  f oUow 
through  life.  ^ 

These  children  leave  the  school-room  and  are  compelled  to  waste  years  that  should 
be  devoted  to  study  in  learning  the  practice,  often  without  theory,  of  the  trade  or 
employment  chosen  for  them,  and  the  technical  knowledge  or  manual  dexterity, 
necessary  to  enable  therii  to  become  "bread-winners."  There  should  be  in  addition 
to  our  present  course  of  study,  a  special  or  scientific  course,  in  which  all  pupils,  who 
from  inchnation  or  other  circumstances  prefer  it,  may  receive  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  simple  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  such  other  studies  as  will  bear  directly  upon  their  future  employ- 
ment. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS  IN  CHICAGO. 

During  the  past  year  classes  of  high-school  pupils  in  our  city  have  received  instruc 
tion  in  mechanical  drawing,  combined  with  wood-working  with  tools,  with  the  most 
astonishing  results,  and  at  trifliag  expense.  Samples  of  their  work  ai'e  here  to-night 
on  exhibition. 

It  is  not  contended  that  it.  is  either  necessary  or  proper  to  teach  a  trade  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State;  but,  rather,  that,  by  combining  industrial  work  with  the  te'acliing 
of  the  school,  a  better  method  of  training  the  intellect  is  obtained,  insuring  greater 
efficiency  in  the  workman  drid  a  saving  of  time  to  the  pupil,  both  of  which  are  of 
benefit  to  the  State. 

The  tendency  of  such  a  special  course  would  be  to  make  our  scholars  either  com- 
mercially or  industrially  a  success,  in  that  each  will  possess  some  scientific  knowl- 
edge which  can  be  utilized,  as  he  passes  out  from  school  into  the  active  world,  in 
which  thenceforth  he  is  to  be  a  factor. 

Experience  teaches  that  boys  thus  trained  more  readily  comprehend  the  oral 
teaching  of  the  schools,  and  have  a  better  understanding  of  what  they  read.  Those, 
also,  who  take  the  mechanical  or  manual  course  of  study,  are  enabled  to  carry  along 
the  same  studies  of  the  course  as  those  who  do  not,  thus  demonstrating  that  the  ex- 
ercise incident  to  manual  education  is  a  stimulant  to  intellectual  development. 

In  France,  since  the  war  of  1870-71 ,  this  feature  of  school  work  has  received 
marked  attention,  and  addedmateriaUy  to  the  development  and  industrial  resources 
of  the  people. 

The  British  nation  has  also  given  attention  to  this  feature  of  developing  the  re- 
sources of  its  laboring  classes,  by  providing  a  course  of  practical  instruction  in  the- 
f undamental  principles  underlying  the  various  mechanical  industries  of  the  country.  - 
And  it  is  said  that  boys  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  the  "  new  board 
schools  "  of  any  of  the  large  cities  in  England,  wUl  exhibit  as  much  knowledge  of  the 
studies  referred  to  as  those  sixteen  and  seventeen,  in  the  high  schools  under  the  for- 
mer course  of  study. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  larger  proportion  of  pupils  in  grammar  schools 
get  no  other  opportunity  for  an  education,  the  importance  of  making  their  educa- 
tional life  as  useful  as  possible  must  be  appai-ent  to  all,  and  I  think  the  woi-king  peo- 
ple of  the  country  have  a  right  to  ask  this  of  our  school  authorities. 

It  is  the  complaint  of  many  employers  that  they  cannot  keep  our  American  boys 
at  their  work,  that  they  do  not  like  manual  labor.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  our  edu- 
cators to  change  this.  Our  pubhc  school  system  should  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  give 
the  children  of  our  working  people  the  idea  that  labor  is  either  low,  uninteresting,  or 
vulgar.  We  must  give  this  rising  generation  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  scientific  principles  underlying  our  mechaiiical  employments,  and  thusim- 
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bue  them  with  an  interest  in  them,  and  an  intelligence  which  will  make  their  em- 
ployment attractive. 

That  this  can  be  done  without  materially  increasing  the  expense  is  believed;  but  if 
not,  when  the  results  are  fully  seen  and  appreciated  by  our  people,  the  fullest  author- 
ity in  this  direction  will  be  granted. 

It  has  been  said  by  those  competent  to  judge  that  the  proficiency  exhibited  by 
our  highrschool  class  in  wood-working  during  the  past  year  is  equa  ^o  three  years'  in- 
struction by  the  ordinary  apprentice  system;  and,  after  seeing  the  specimens  of  their 
work  on  exhibition  here,  I  am  prepared  to  concur  in  this  view. 

This  demonstrates  that,  by  giving  more  attention  to  scientific  instruction  and  to  tl^ 
training  of  the  hand  and  eye,  our  pubUc  schools  may  be  fliade  to  do  much  toward 
meeting  the  present  requirements  of  industry,  while  the  healthy  reaction  upon  the 
schools  themselves  wUl  be  beneficial,  in  giving  to  intellectual  training  a  higher  value 
in  all  classes  of  society. 

If  it  can  be  impressed  upon  our  people,  young  and  old,  that  to  be  a  successful  carpen- 
ter, machinist,  or  moulder,  is  as  honorable,  requires  as  much  skill,  and  can  be  made  as 
profitable  as  to  be  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  or  clerk,  the  demand  for  apprenticeships  in  our 
best  shops  will  be  increased,  and  educated  labor  supersede  the  "rule  of  thumb," 
which  now  holds  such  despotic  sway  among  our  mechanics. 

The  morning  session  of  the  fourth  day  was  given  to  the  consid- 
eration of  "The  Place  Manual  Training  should  occupy  in  a  system 
of  Public  Schools." 

Papers  were  read  by  President  Walker,  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology;  by  Miss  L.  A.  F.ay,  director  of  Drawing,  in 
the  Schools  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  by  Professor  C.  M. 
Woodward,  principal  of  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis. 

The  discussion  which  followed 

was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Miner,  of  Massachusetts;  Ordway,  of  Louisiana; 
Allison,  of  Nova  Scotia;  Ham,  of  Illinois;  Soldan,  of  Missoiu-i;  Peabody  and  De 
Garmo,  of  Illinois;  Mrs.  Eickoff,  of  New  York,  and  others;  President  Walker 
closing. 

(6)  MANUAL  EDUCATION  IN  URBAN  COMMUNITIES. 

By  Francis  A.  Walker,  LL.D. 

The  speaker  began  with  the  statement  that  the  need  for  "me- 
*chanical"  education,  as  he  prefers  to  term  it,  increases  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  towns  and  cities,  while  the  difficulties  and  cost 
of  establishing  it  greatly  diminishes;  that  in  the  country,  or  in  small 
villages,  it  is  neither  so  much  needed  nor  is  it  at  present  practicable 
to  introduce  it.  Having  graphically  pictured  the  present  conditions 
that  surroimd  the  town  and  city  boys  of  to-day,  as  contrasted  with 
those  existing  a  quarter  or  half  a  century  ago,  he  continues: 

This  brief  survey  wiU,  I  trust,  be  held  to  justify  my  assertion  that,  as  we  pass 
from  rural  districts  and  small  villages  to  large  towns  and  cities,  the  need  of  what  is 
called  manual  education,  in  connection  with  the  school  system,  palpably  and  rap- 
idly increases. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  burden  of  instituting  and  maintaining  instruction  in  the 
mechanic  ai-ts  diminishes  as  we  pass  from  rural  to  urban  communities  quite  as  rap- 
idly as  the  need  of  such  instruction  increases.  This  is  due,  not  alone  to  the  compar- 
ative poverty  of  agricultural  populations,  although  the  inability  of  many  districts 
of  this  class  properly  to  support  schools,  even  of  the  traditional  type,  constitutes 
one  of  the  gravest  educational  problems  of  the  time.  This  result  is,  in  a  much 
higher  degree,  due  to  the  concentration  of  population  in  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing communities,  allowing  the  same  amount  of  apparatus  and  supplies,  and 
the  same  amount  of  skilled  service  to  do  a  vastly  greater  work  of  instruction,  than 
would  be  possible  in  rural  districts.  It  is  not  necessary  to  contrast  the  small  school- 
houses,  widely  scattered,  which  serve  the  pui-poses  of  an  agricultural  population, 
with  the  twelve-room  bui]3^^|^<^/f^;J5sg)y^  the  childi-en  of  our  cities  and 
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large  towns  receive  elementary  instruction,  in  order  to  show  the  greatness  pf  the 
advantage  which  would  be  enjoyed  by  communities  of  the  class  under  considera- 
tion, in  the  matter  of  manual  or  mechanical  education.  The  difference,  in  this 
respect,  between  city  and  country  must  be  obvious,  on  the  merest  mention.  Where 
children,  by  thousands,  are  concentrated  in  narrow  districts,  the  question  of  pro- 
viding the  means  of  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts  is  little  more  than  the  question 
whether  such  instruction  is  itself  desirable.  The  technical  teacher,  who,  in  the 
country,  covild  reach  only  a  few  small  classes,  for  a  single  lesson  in  a  week,  would, 
in  the  city,  find  his  power  of  instruction  limited  only  by  his  own  strength  and  vital 
force.  The  apparatus  and  tools,  which  in  the  country  could  serve  but  a  few  score 
I  of  pupils;  would,  in  the  city,  serve  as  many  hundreds.  Even  the  supplies,  purchased 
at  wholesale,  and  requiring  little  transportation,  would  cost  the  city  school  board 
much  less  than  the  rural  school  committee. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS  READILY  PROVIDED  IN  CITIES. 

So  great  is  the  .total  effect  of  these  differences  of  condition,  that  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  a  city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  or  more,  could  provide  instruction  in  a 
variety  of  mechanic  arts,  under  the  best  teachers,  with  the  choicest  apparatus,  tools, 
and  machinery,  and  could  carry  its  pupils  from  stage  to  stage  through  an  extended 
mechanical  education,  at  less  expense  than  would  be  required  to  give  the  same 
number  of  pupils,  in  rural  districts,  a  rude  ooiu*se  in  a  single  art,  under  the  cheap- 
est arrangements  that  could  be  made  as  to  teachers,  tools  and  supplies. 

The  concurrence  of  the  two  conditions  indicated,  namely,  the  greater  need  of 
manual  or  mechanical  education  in  cities  and  large  towns,  and  the  diminished  cost 
of  instituting  and  maintaining  such  a  system  of  instruction  in  commimities  of  this 
clas"!,  and,  I  might  add,  the  greater  hnancial  i-esources  there  available  to  do  what- 
ever may  be  fairly  determined  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  rising  generation:  this  con- 
currence of  favorable  conditions,  seems  to  me  to  establish  the  expediency  of  begin- 
ning in  our  cities  and  large  towns  whatever  it  may  be  decided  to  undertake  in  this 
matter.  Here  it  is  the  machinery  should  be  earliest  set  up  and  put  to  working. 
Here  it  is  we  may  most  fully  and  conclusively  determine  the  capabihties  of  the  sys- 
tem, ascertain  the  unfortunate  liabilities,  if  any,  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  create 
that  body  of  experience  which  is  essential  to  its  full  and  perfect  development.  Here, 
too,  it  is" we  should  train  the  teachers  who  will  be  needed  for  the  extension  of  this 
kind  of  instruction,  outwards,  stage  by  stage,  from  more  to  less  compact  commu- 
nities. 

METHODS  AS  YET  EXPERIMENTAL. 

Whether,  within  urban  communities,  the  development  of  the  system  of  manua 
education  should  be  by  a  gradual  extension  downwards  from  the  high  school,  or 
upwards  from  the  grammar  school,  is  a  question  deserving  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  interested  in  this  subject,  a  question  on  which  light  may  perhaps  be 
thrown  by  experience.  The  most  popular  procedure  at  the  present  time,  in  pro- 
motion of  manual  education,  appears  to  be  the  institution  of  high  schools  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  as  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  other  Western  cities,  the  question  of 
such  instruction  in  the  grammar  schools  being  left  to  the  future.   , 

In  Boston,  in  addition  to  a  small  private  high  school  of  mechanic  arts,  we  have 
introduced  instruction  in  carpentry,  to  a  limited  extent,  into  the  gTammar  schools. 

When  Lady  Hamilton  asked  the  sailor  who  had  brought  her  a  message  from  Lord 
Nelson,  whether  he  would  have  a  glass  of  ale,  or  a  little  rum,  or  should  she  brew 
him  a  punch.  Jack,  with  a  proper  pull  at  his  forelock,  replied,  "Well,  your  lady- 
ship, I'll  take  the  ale  now:  and  be  sipping  my  grog  while  your  ladyship  mixes  the 
punch."  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  we  should  deal  with  this  question  of  the  in- 
troduction of  manual  education  in  our  schools,  in  somewhat  of  Jack's  rather  grasp- 
ing spirit:  that  we  should  take  all  we  can  get,  and  this,  as  soon  as  possible.  Not 
that  I  am  anxious  to  hasten  the  complete  result,  viz.,  the  universal  introduction  of 
manual  instruction  into  our  public  schools,  for  at  least,  all  scholars  above  the 
age  of  twelve;  not  that  I  am  sanguine  of  immediate  success  in  whatever  may  be  to 
this  end  undertaken ;  not  that  I  overlook  the  probability  that  some  part  of  what 
may  be  attempted  will  result  in  failure;  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  where  so  great  a 
task  is  befoi'e  us,  the  sooner  we  get  to  work,  somewhere,  somehow,  almost  any- 
where, anyhow,  the  better.  In  such  a  case  there  is  more  waste  in  delay,  in  doing 
nothing,  than  in  many  mistakes  made  in  doing  something.  This  is  not  a  situation 
to  which  Davy  Crockett's  maxim  applies;  first  be  sure  you  are  right  and  then  go 
ahead.    The  very  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  experiments,  to  create  experience. 
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NEED  OF  MODIFYING  PRESENT  METHODS  GENERALLY  ADMITTED. 

We  know  we  ai-e  right  in  our  general  principles.  The  best  expert  opimon  coin- 
cides with  the  increasing  conviction  of  the  community,  that  the  traditional  curric- 
ulum of  the  schools  needs'  to  be  essentially  modified  through  the  introduction  of 
studies  and  exercises  which  shall  train  eye  and  handi  which  shall  cultivate  the 
perpeptive  faculties,  so  long  and  grievously  neglected;  which  shall  create  a  respect 
for  manual  skill  and  dexterity,  and  for  taste  in  design:  which  shall  afford  scope 
and  play  for  the  creative  and  constructive  instinct.  Just  what  these  studies  and 
exercises  shall  be,  in  character  and  order  of  succession,  is  to  be  determined  by  ex- 
periment rather  than  by  forecast.  The  question  is  one  which  requires  to  be  worked 
out,  rather  than  to  be  thought  out.  The  most  that  is  likely  to  be  dobe  in  the  imme- 
diate present  will  not  be  more  than  is  needed  to  accumulate  the  experience,  which 
shall  determine  the  direction  which  our  efforts  in  this  interest  shall  ultimately  take. 

WOOD  WORKING. 

One  thing  seems  reasonably  well  established,  namely,  that  carpentry  and  wood- 
turning  are  the  arts  with  which  we  may  most  advantageously  begin  with  gram- 
mar-school pupils.  Work  in  these  lines  is  sure  to  interest  both  scholar  and  parents. 
It  is  easier  to  get  competent  teachers  than  in  any  other  arts.  The  expense  of  ma- 
chinery, tools  and  supplies  comes  fairly  within  the  means  of  any  urban  commu- 
nity. The  practical  value  of  the  acquirement  of  these  arts  is  palpable  to  the  least 
instructed  mind.  The  last  consideration  is,  however,  one  on  which  the  advocates 
of  manual  training  must  not  greatly  dwell,  since  the  strength  of  their  position  lies 
in  the  claim  that  such  studies  are,  truly,  purely,  and  highly  educational,  being  ac- 
tually required,  in  addition  to  the  fSimiliar  studies  of  the  public  school,  to  secure 
the  complete  and  harmonious  development  of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind. 

That  the  introduction  of  these  or  any  other  mechanic  arts  into  the  gi-ammar 
schools  would  give  new  direction  and  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
drawing,  is  certain.  , 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Bunkle,  that  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  not  directed  upon 
work  in  the  mechanic  arts,  is  not  one-half  of  what  it  would  be  as  an  educational 
force,  had  it  a  definite  object.  I  look  with  confidence  to  see  this  most  interesting 
and  promising  study  receive  a  new  inspiration,  wherever  the  use  of  tools  is  intro- 
duced into  the  schools. 

One  thing  more  I  will  say,  though  not  without  hesitation,  regarding  the  inaugu- 
tion  of  this  system,  which  is,  that  the  friends  of  the  new  education  should  refuse  to 
accept  less  than  two  exercises  of  an  hour  and  lialf  or  two  hours  each,  per  week,  in 
the  mechanic  arts.  Wherever  committee-men  and  teachers  are  not  prepared  to 
grant  so  much  as  this,  cannot  see  their  way  to  clear  at  least  this  amount  of  space 
for  the  mechanic  arts,  it  would  be  weU  in  rny  judgment,  though  I  speak  with  some 
hesitation,  to  await  a  more  foi-tunate  time,  and  a  better  disposition  on  the  part  of 
those  who  control  the  schools. 

MANUAL  EDUCATION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Whatever  other  arts  may,  in  the  development  of  this  system,  come  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  carpentry  and  wood  turning  in  the  grammar  schools,  it  appears  to  me 
that,  at  the  very  beginning,  we  may  demand  a  complete  course  of  both  wood  and 
metal  working  for  that  smaller  number  of  advanced  pupils  who  go  forward  into  the 
high  school. 

He  then  argues  at  length  the  desirableness  of  this  training  in 
the  boys  High  Schools,  after  which  he  thus  considers  the  needs  of 
the  girls. 

WHAT  PART  SHALL  GIRLS  TAKE? 

I  have,  thus  far,  spoken  only  of  the  educational  needs  of  our  boys.  How  far  the 
traditional  courses  of  study  shall  be  modified  in  the  case  of  girls,  is  a  nicer  question, 
respecting  which  it  will  not  be  unreasonable  to  await  light  from  whatever  experi- 
ments may  be  tried  with  children  of  the  other  sex.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  dic- 
tate of  wisdom  to  solve  the  easier  part  of  the  problem  first. 

That  young  women  may  become  heartily  interested  in  studies  and  exercises  in 
mechanic  arts,  and  make  themselves  proficient  at  least  in  carpentry,  is  established 
by  our  experience  at  the  Normal  Schools  of  Bridgew^er  and  ^lem,  Massachusetts. 
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That  such  instruction,  for  those  who  are  to  become  teachers,  yields  a  professional 
accomplishment  of  prime  importance,  enabling  the  school  mistress,  especially  in 
the  rural  districts  to  make  and  repair  much  of  the  apparatus  for  teaching  natural 
and  physical  science,  is  evident.  This  work  cannot  be  too  strongly  pressed,  in  all 
normal  and  training  schools. 

SEWING  AND  COOKING. 

As  regards  grammar  schools,  I  confess  that  my  ambition  would  be  satisfied,  for 
the  present,  by  the  introduction  of  sewing  and  cooking,  until  the  full  capabilities 
of  these  two  kinds  of  school  exercises  should  be  fully  developed  and  fairly  tested. 
The  triumphant  success  which  has  attended  the  extension  of  sewing  through  the 
lower  grades  of  the  grammar  schools  of  Boston,  and  the  admirable  results  which 
have  been  attained,  so  far  as  the  cutting,  fitting,  and  making  of  plain  garments 
have  been  introduced  into  the  upper  grades  of  three  districts,  have  put  this  school 
exercise  beyond  the  stage  of  experiment.  No  intelligent  and  candid  person,  who 
thoroughly  knows  the  work  done  in  this  department,  any  longer  questions  either 
the  practical  utdity  of  the  results  achieved  or  the  appropriateness  of  sewing  in  the 
school  curriculum,  as  a  strictly  educational  agency. 

Of  equal  promise  of  good  to  om-  citizenship  and,  as  I  believe,  not  less  suited  to  the 
prime  purposes  of  instruction,  is  the  newer  school  exercise  of  cooking.  So  transcen- 
dent are  the  social,  sanitary,  and  economic  advantages  of  instruction  in  this  art,  in 
enabling  the  very  poor  to  husband  their  resource's,  in  preserving  the  health  of  the 
community,  in  removing  baleful  and  destructive  appetites,  in  promoting  the  com- 
fort and  decency  of  the  family  home,  that  any  educator  would  be  abundantly  justi- 
fied, were  that  necessary,  in  making  this  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  all  school  ex- 
ercises should  be  distinctly  educational.  Especially  in  view  of  the  great  and  painful 
change  in  om-  citizenship  which  is  making  such  rapid  progress  before  our  eyes,  does  it 
become  a  patriotic  duty  to  seize  upon  the  only  opportunity  which  the  State  enjoys  of 
reaching  the  members  of  the  rising  generation,  and  to  employ  some  portion  of  the 
time  of  the  children  in  the  pubUc  schools  for  instruction  in  domestic  economy  and  in 
the  art  of  preparing  food.  The  practical  value  of  such  an  accomplishment,  in  the  de- 
gree in  which  it  may  be  acquired  in  a  single  brief  course,  is  incontestably  greater,  to 
any  girl  coming  from  a  poor  and  squalid  home,  as  so  many  tens  of  thousands  do,  than 
all  else  she  could  possibly  learn  in  school,  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  plain  cipher- 
ing. The  importance  to  the  State  of  such  a  girl  acquiring  this  art  is,  from  a  sanitary 
point' of  view,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  and  from  a  political  point  of  view, 
greater  even  than  the  importance  of  her  acquiring  the  elementary  knowledge  just  re- 
ferred to.  We  are  threatened,  to-'day,  in  the  United  States,  with  a  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  living,  and  with  an  impairment  of  the  sense  of  social  decency  which 
would  together  constitute  a  greater  industrial  and  political  evil  than  we  have  known. 
All  the  letters  that  ever  were  taught  in  our  public  schools  will  not  do  so  much  to 
oppose  and  counteract  the  unfoi-tunate  liabilities,  as  the  two  arts  of  sewing  and  cook- 
ing, propei'ly  taught  under  the  authority  of  the  State. 

But  we  are  driven  to  defend  the  introduction  of  cooking  into  the  public  schools  as 
an  invasion  of  the  proper  field  of  education,  justified  by  dire  necessitjr.  No  one  can 
spend  an  hour  in  the  cooking  schools  of  Boston,  as  they  have  been  maintained,  first, 
through  the  philanthropic  enterprise  of  Mrs.  Hemenway ,  and  afterwards  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  city,  without  being  impressed  by  the  very  high  educational  value  of  the 
instruction  given.    *    *    »    . 

The  next  paper,  by  Miss  Fay,  wlio  is  in  charg©  of  the  drawing 
taught  in  the  schools  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  is  the  paper  al- 
ready referred  to  on  p%e  133  of  this  volume. 

As  it  is  a  practical  paper  by  an  experienced  teacher,  and  attracted 
merited  attention  and  commendation,  it  seems  desirable  to  include  it 
in  this  Appendix;  and  it  is  given  in  full.  It  should  be  stated  that 
the  address  as  here  given  has  been  revised  by  Miss  Fay,  which  will 
account  for  some  slight  discrepaiicies  between  the  present  copy  and 
that  given  in  the  Association  Report. 
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ODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Miss  L.  A.  Fay,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

An  ideal  course  of  study,  in  which  manual  training  is  reco2;nized  as  necessary  to 
the  complete  development  of  the  child,  and  given  the  time  its  relative  value  de- 
mands, is,  in  most  places,  at  present  unattainable.  Many  experiments  in  this  direc- 
'  tion  are  being  tried  in  our  schools,  and  theii^  results,  with  those  obtained  by  the  few 
who  propose  to  work  out  this  problem  under  favorable -conditions,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  schools,  will  prove  that  the  whole  child  is  worth  educating ;  and,  that, 
to  "do  this,  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  public  schools. 

The  average  pupil  spends  eight  or  nine  years  in  the  jjrimary  and  grammar 
schools,  and  may  receive  manual  training  by  means  of  writing,  drawing  with  all 
that  it  comprises,  sewing,  and  the  use  of  mechanical  tools. 

THE  STUDY  OF  DRAWING. 

The  place  of  writing,  as  a  f  eaturfe  of  manual  training,  needs  no  mention.  Every 
live  teacher  recognizes  the  fact  that  good  writing  is  the  result  of  correct  position 
and  movement,  and  aims  to  seciu'e  it  by  training  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm. 

Drawing,  viewed  in  this  light,  with  all  that  belongs  to  right  teaching  of  it,  claims 
GUI-  attention,  because  it  is  the  chief  means  of  manual  training  in  the- Tower  grades, 
and  the  foundation  of  its  best  advanced  work. 

Since  drawing  is  an  expression  of  form,  the  knowledge  of  form  must  be  obtained 
from  the  solid  before  it  can  be  expressed.  Manual  training  begins  with  this  form- 
study  when  the  child  first  enters  school. 

What  we  have  done  in  this  direction  convinces  me  that  a  radical  change  should 
be  made  in  the  first  year's  course  of  study,  particularly  if  children  are  received  at 
the  age  of  five.  The  work  and  methods  of  this  grade  are  already  greatly  modified 
in  many  sections,  by  an  earnest  attempt  to  base  all  teaching  on  the  needs  of  the 
child's  mind;  and  the  principle  that  a  child's  most  complete  development  is  through 
his  activities,  is  everywhere  accepted.  Yet,  while  the  fact  that  these  activities  are 
not  best  reached  by  reading  and  writing  is  admitted,  we  go  on  making  the  power  to 
read  and  write  the  end  of  the  first  year's  work. 

THE   KINDERGARTEN   SPIRIT. 

With  most  of  us,  the  kindergarten  cannot,  at  present,  become  a  department  of 
the  public  schools.  But  upon  its  principles  should  be  based  the  first  year's  course 
of  study. 

Such  a  course,  in  the  hands  of  teachers  who  are  imbued  with  the  kindergarten 
spu-it,  and  who  understand  its  aims  and  methods  as  thoroughly  as  they  do  the  con- 
ditions of  a  primary  school,  will  develop  the  child's  power  to  think  and  to  express 
his  thoughts,  as  the  present  course  never  can;  and  it  will  also  lay  a  strong  founda- 
tion for  manual  training. 

In  the  first  and  second  years,  the  conception  of  form  is  obtained  by  handling  the 
solid,  and  expressed  by  modeling  in  clay,  laying  sticks  and  tablets,  folding  and  cut- 
ting paper,  and  by  drawing. 

Let  the  drawing  be  upon  paper  from  the  first.  A  child  five  years  old  finds  no 
difficulty  in  drawing  with  a  lead  pencil,  if  he  is  taught  good  position  and  free  move- 
ment, patiently  and  persistently,  and  a  slate  has  no  J)usiness  in  the  school-room. 

Much  may  be  done  for  manual  training  by  systematizing  the  busy  work  of  the 
primary  grades  and  making  it  an  application  of  the  drawing  lessons,  not  a  device 
for  keeping  restless  children  out  of  mischief. 

"But,"  says  the  earnest,  hard-worked  teacher,  "How  can  anything  that  really 
counts  for  work  be  given  to  thirty  children  in  their  seats,  while  twenty  are  occupy- 
ing my  attention  upon  the  floor  ?" 

I  answer,  by  teaching  the  doing  which  constitutes  this  busy  work  in  the  time  of 
the  regular  drawing  lessons,  until  the  pupils  are  able  to  work  independently. 
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Said  one  of  our  teachers  of  the  sewing  on  pricked  cards:  "Those  little  cards  are 
the  best  means  of  discipline  I  have  ever  used." 

Cutting  and  pasting  are  as  yet  the  best  manual  training  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years. 

USE  OF  CLAY  MODELLING. 

During  the  first  and  second  years,  the  child  expres,ses  in  clay  his  conception  of 
the  geometric  solids  as  wholes,  and  its  use  is  discontinued  when  he  knows  these 
solids. 

A  part  of  the  time  devoted  to  drawing  will  be  well  spent  in  the  continued  use  of 
clay. 

The  forms  should  now.be  built  up  by  packing  on  bits  of  clay,  using  both  hands 
constantly.  We  ask  a  place  for  this  work,  because  of  its  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  eye,  mind,  and  particularly,  the  muscles  of  both  hands.  Those  expe- 
rienced in  this  building  with  clay,  claim  that  it  is  the  best  possible  means  of  train- 
ing both  hands.  For  this  reason  alone,  it  seems  worth  while  to  overcome  the  diflfi- 
culties  that  will  arise,  and  continue  the  use  of  clay  as  long  as  possible.  How  long 
is  a  question  to  be  answered  by  results. 

Whatever  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  left  hand  is  worth  doing  for  its  effect  on 
that  hand  alone.  If  my  left  hand  were  as  much  my  servant  as  my  right,  I  should 
gain  minutes  in  every  hour.  Only  vigorous  and  systematic  effort  will  give  this 
power.    Is  it  not  worth  acquiring? 

In  the  fifth  year,  working  drawings  are  made  from  the  simple  geometric  solids, 
and  in  the  making  of  these  from  their  developments  a  -most  practical  feature  of 
drawing  is  commenced.  This  making,  with  the  paper  cutting  and  pasting  for  de- 
signs and  clay,  constitutes  sufficient  manual  work  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  years. 

After  the  fifth  year,  the  systematic  study  of  working  drawings  occupies  one  third 
the  time  of  drawing,  and  each  object  studied  should  be  made  by  the  pupils,  when- 
ever possible. 

In  the  last  "year,  it  is  desirable  for  each  pupil,  to  make  something,  showing  some 
practical  use  of  drawing. 

With  this  end  in  view,  the  girls  use  their  original  designs  for  decorative  purposes, 
while  the  boys  make  whatever  objects  they  choose,  always  drawing  first  the  plan 
from  which  they  work. 

By  making  these  objects,  the  fact  is  emphasized  that  directions  can  be  received, 
or  one's  own  thought  expressed,  by  working  drawings.  The  pupil  also  learns  that 
tools  and  instructions  as  to  their  use  are  needed,  to  produce  good  work. 

The  grammar-school  lessons  in  mechanical-  drawing  should  prepare  the  boys,  who 
go  to  the  manual  classes,  to  make,  without  special  instruction,  the  drawings  from 
which  they  work.     To  do  this,  T  squares,  triangles,  and  boards  should  be  used. 

In  the  high  school  a  pupil,  who  has  studied  mechanical  dra^ving  throughout  the 
course,  should  be  able  to  make,  from  his  own  sketches,  working  drawings  from 
which  a  machine  could  be  made,  or  the  plans,  elevations,  and  perspective  drawings 
of  a  house  that  he  has  designed. 

The  free-hand  training  should  give  the  power  to  see  values  and  express  them 
simply,  not  to  make  a  few  pretty  things. 

SEWING. 

In  our  schools,  sewing  commences  in  the  fourth  year,  and  should  be  taught,  step 
by  step,  as  systematically  as  any  other  study.  The  time  given  is  one  hour  per  week; 
the  outfit  called  for  comprises  thimble;  paper  of  needles;  blue,  red,  yellow,  and 
white  thread.  No.  40;  pins;  and  one-half  yard  of  half -bleached  cotton  cloth.  The 
teacher  explains  each  new  stitch  by  making  it  with  colored  worsted  on  coarse  can- 
vas, held  upon  a  frame,  in  sight  of  the  entire  class.  Each  stitch  is  learned  on  the 
practice  cloth,  and  applied  directly  in  m  iking  some  simple  article.  The  first  year's 
work  is  to  fold,  baste,  backstitch,  and  overcast  on  pieces  of  cloth,  to  fold,  narrow- 
hem,  and  hem  a  handkerchief. 

A  wide  hem  is  folded,  hemmed,  and  applied  in  making  a  bag.  Over-and-over 
sewing  and  basting  are  followed  by  the  making  of  a  pillow-case.  The  fifth  year 
calls  for  material  for  aprons.  To  be  able  to  make  an  apron,  gather  or  running- 
stitch  must  be  learned,  to  lay  gathers,  and  to  baste  and  sew  them  on  to  a  band. 

Stitching,  felling,  tucking,  catstitching,  cross  and  feather  stitching  occupy  the 
second  term;  darning,  patching,  and  joining  pieces  bring  us  to  the  sixth  year,  in 
which  buttonholes  are  allowed  one  term. 

Next,  cutting  by  patterns  and  marking  seams  are  taught;  and  each  pupil  makes 
a  garment  from  pattern,  doing  her  own  cutting,  marking,  and  basting,  and  using, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  stitches  learned. 
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,  This  elementary  work  we  hope  to  see  followed  in  the  upper  grades,  by  ins'tniction 
in  cutting  to  measure,  in  making  dresses,  and  in  more  elaborate  needle-work  and 
initting. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  CARPENTRY  IN  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

It  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  follow  the  gentlemen  to  whom  we  have  listened 
this  morning,  with  any  theories  of  mine  for  teaching  boys  to  work  in  wood  or 
metal.  I  can  only  state,  for  the'  encouragement  of  those  who  feel  that  small  begin- 
nings are  useless,  what  has  been  done  with  a  little  money  in  a  small  city.  An  appro- 
priation for  manual  training  of  $1000  was  made  in  March,  1886,  and  an  instructor 
engaged  for  three  days  in  the  week.  The  school  opened  in  September,  with  ninety- 
six  pupils,  volunteers  from  the  highest  classes  in  the  grammar  schools  and  from  the 
first  and  second  years  in  the  high  school.  These  were  divided  into  eig'ht  classes, 
each  receiving  one  lesson  per  week.  Ah  outfit  of  thirteen  benches,  thirteen  sets  of 
tools,  and  cupboards  for  keeping  each  pupil's  work,  was  provided.  This  cost  one 
half  the  appropriation,  and  the  remainder  carried  the  experiment  through  its  first 
year. 

Precision  and  accuracy  have  been  required  from  the  first.  The  teacher  holding 
that,  unless  each  step  is  taken  correctly,  both  the  mental  and  manual  training  are 
bad. 

The  first,  because  simplest  lesson,  the  use  of  the  hammer,  is  taught  in  a  set  of 
boxes  of  prepared  material. 

The  use  of  try-squares,  is  taught  in  lining,  at  every  quarter-inch  around  a  block; 
of  the  gauge,  in  gauging  at  every  sixteenth  of  an  inch  around  a  block. 

Saws  and  planes  are  exj)]ained,  and  cutting  to  exact  width  and  length  learned. 

The  knowledge  gained  is  appUed  by  each  pupU,  in  making  a  set  of  five  boxes  of 
various  sizes. 

Next,  surface  planing  is  taken  up,  and  a  set  of  five  blocks  made;  block-planing 
being  taught  by  planing  the  ends. 

The  study  of  joints  is  followed  by  their  application  to  various  useful  articles. 

A  Saturday  afternoon  class  for  younger  boys  has  shown  that  a  profitable  beginning 
can  be  made  by  boys  of  eleven  or  twelve,  but  not  with  those  of  eight.  One  of  these 
little  lads,  when  told  that  he  was  to  take  lessons  Saturday  afternoons,  declared  that 
"it  was  mean  to  take  away  a  fellow's  Saturdays,  and  leave  him  no  time  for  play." 

After  a  time  he  vsras  not  satisfied  with  working  Saturday  afternoon,  but  begged 
I)ermission  to  work  night's  after  school. 

Some  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  the  experiments  of  this  year,  that  we 
would  like  to  make  the  basis  of  the  manual  work  that  the  increased  appropriation 
of  1887  will  enable  us  to  do. 

Some  of  the  simplest  work,  requiring  no  bench  and  causing  no  disturbance,  can 
be  taught  in  the  regular  classes.  While  the  girls  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades 
are  sewing,  the  boys  can  be  taught  to  use  the  rule,  gauge,  and  try-square,  squaring 
with  both  knife  and  pencil,  and  to  cut  to  a  line  with  the  jack-knife.  Pieces  pre- 
pared in  this  maimer  may  be  taken  home,  and  with  a  little  previous  instruction 
put  together  successfully.  By  doing  this  we  reach  a  class  of  boys,  who  will  never 
enter  the  grades  from  which  they  would  be  sent  to  the  manual  school.  They  leave 
school  early,  compelled  to  add  their  earnings  to  the  family  income,  or  ashamed  be- 
cause they  are  too  duU  to  be  promoted  with  their  mates.  The  chances  are  that  the 
first  will  be  unskilled,  poorly-paid  laljorers  all  their  lives,  while  the  latter  lounge 
about  the  street  corners,  as  lazily  as  they  leaned  onutheir  desks  at  school.  Bringing 
a  taste  of  manual  training  to  these  boys  would  open  new  possibilities  to  many  of 
them. 

From  the  two  higher  grammar  classes,  pupils  should  be  sent  once  a  week  for  their 
manual  lesson  to  the  regular  insti-uctor,  and  should,  by  the  end  of  the  second  years' 
work,  obtain  such  command  of  tools  as  to  be  able  to  make  good  joints  and  any 
article  needed  on  the  school  premises.  They  should  also  be  able  to  keep  their  tools 
in  condition  to  do  such  work. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  COURSE  IN  A  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  high-school  course  should  consist  of  daily  lessons  in  the  workshop  and  in 
mechanipal  drawing.  Turning  in  wood,  pattern-making,  and  iron-work  in  all  its 
details,  should  be  studied. 

A  boy  who  has  completed  such  a  course  can  work  as  skilfully  with  wood  or 
metals,  as  one  who- has  mastered  arithmetic  and  book-keeping  can  with  figures  and 
he  often  excels  in  mental  work  the  boy  who  has  studied  only  books.    But  our 
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right  to  place  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  is  not  based  on  the  fact  that  it 
will  make  good  workmen. 

We  claim  that  it  is  needed  to  give  every  person  an  intelhgent  understanding  of 
things  he  deals  with  every  day.  A  man  should  be  as  much  ashamed  of  ignorance 
of  the  simplest  facts  and  principles  of  mechanics,  as  he  would  be  of  not  under- 
standing one  of  the  political  or  financial  questions  of  the  day. 

VALUE  OP  MANUAL  WORK  TO  A  TEACHER. 

A  college  professor  is  the  last  man  who  would  be  supposed  to  feel  the  need  of 
manual  training.  Yet,  recently,  one  obtained*the  privilege  of  workmg  at  the  lathe 
in  a  shop,  that  he  might  be  master  of  all  the  work  done  by  classes  in  his  laboratory. 
In  my  own  teaching,  I  found  when  planning  and  criticising  objects  made  by  the 
boys,  that  I  needed  to  underetand  making  them  as  a  workman  does.  To  learn  this, 
I  began  using  carpenters'  tools  in  a  friend's  shop.  The  knowledge  I  thus  gained 
helped  drawing,  not  only  where  consti'uction  was  studied,  but  in  every  room  in  the 
city.  The  value  of  this  work,  as  an  aid  to  my  teaching,  was  so  gi-eat  that  my 
Saturday  mornings  since  the  manual  school  opened  have  been  spent  at  a  bench,  in 
a  class  composed  of  school-boys  and  grammar-masters.  From  my  observation  and 
experience  in  this  class,  I  am  convinced  that  in  no  other  study  is  every  faculty  so 
entirely  employed. 

The  whole  attention  must  be  upon  the  work,  and  it  must  be  done  just  right,  or  it 
is  worthless. 

A  boy  can  keep  an  eye,  or  an  eye  and  a  half,  on  his  neighbor's  business,  and  learn 
a  lesson  in  history  or  arithmetic,  but  when  he  has  spoiled  three  or  four  houi's'  work, 
by  "  having  fun  "  as  he  saws  or  planes,  he  decides  that  it  pays  to  mind  what  he  is 
doing,  and  for  this  reason  the  manual-training  school  disciplines  itself. 

Since  such  development  and  self -discipline  are  gained  by  manual  training,  should 
it  be  restricted  to  boys?  Why  should  not  girls  be  taught  the  use  of  tools,  wood 
carving,  clay  modeling,  technical  design,  and  practical  cooking,  in  connection  with 
chemistiy  ? 

That  ail  this  can  be  done,  and  at  the  same  time  proficiency  attained  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  English,  has  been  proved;  and  the  best  answer  that  the  advocates 
of  manual-training  can  give  to  those  who  question  its  utility  and  fitness,  is,  to  point 
to  the  splendid  results  obtained  by  those  pioneers,  to  whose  thought  and  labor 
manual-training  owes  its  position  to-day. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  the  veteran  pioneer 
in  the  movement  for  Manual  Training,  who  took  for  his  theme — 

(d)  "  THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL." 

Professor  Woodward  discusses  the  topic  at  length,  taking  occasion 
to  controvert  certain  propositions  that  have  at  various  times  been 
advanced  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  of  Boston,  and  by  Dr. 
Dickinson,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Massachiisetts  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation. Concerning  the  topics  of  Drawing,  of  home  training,  and 
the  comparative  value  of  the  method  of  apprenticeship  and  public 
Manual  Training,  he  says: 

I  have  often  spoken  of  the  comparative  inutility  of  drawing,  when  not  supple- 
mented by  laboratory  work,  or  wood,  or  plaster,  or  clay,  or  other  suitable  material. 
No  teacher,  who  under  favorable  conditions  has  added  executive,  constructive  work 
to  drawing,  can  be  for  a  moment  in  doubt  of  its  beneficial  effect  upon  the  drawing. 

I  cheerfully  grant  that  much  good  has  been  accomplished  by  these  movements, 
though  I  regret  the  use  of  the  woi'd  "industrial"  in  connection  with  drawing. 
Drawing  is  scarcely  more  industrial  than  arithmetic,  or  chemistiy,  or  physics,  or 
penmanship.  Nevertheless  "  industrial "  drawing  has  helped  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  broader  and  more  comprehensive  system  of  manual  training,  which  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  help  introduce.  This  is  not  brought  forwaid  as  an  exclusively 
industrial  feature,  and  I  decline  to  call  a  manual-training  school  an  industrial  school. 
In  it  we  have  endeavored  to  bring  together  the  education  of  the  hand  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  mind,  in  such  a  way  that  each  is  the  gainer  thereby.  And  we  have 
found  it  possible  to  bring  together  into  one.  tlie  two  educations,  wliich  some  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  separate.-  In  other  words  we  have  extended  our  scheme  of 
education  so  as  to  include  thpse  manual  elements  wbicb  w§  Qt  wivereal  utility  in 
the  e^wfttioB  pf  youth. 
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And  we  have  discovered  (and  here  is  the  principeil  point  in  the  discussion),  we  have 
found  that  these  manual  elements  can,  at  the  very  time  they  are  most  needed,  be  as 
suc<5essfuUy  and  economically  taught  in  school-rooms,  by  ordinary  class  methods, 
as  reading  or  arithmetic  are  taught,  and  vasfly  more  tiioroughly  and  cheaply  than 
the  manual  elements  can  be  taught  anywhere  else.  The  burden  of  complaint  has 
been  that  they  have  ijot  been  taught  at  all  anywhere.  There  can  be  no  comparison 
between  two  systems,  one  of  which  suceeds  wliile  the  other  faUs. 

HOME  TRAINING  INADEQUATE. 

But,  it  may  be  urged  that  in  well-to-do  families  children  are  sometimes  given 
manual  instruction  at  home;  and  the  sons  have  received  a  species  of  manual  train- 
ing as  apprentices  in  a  commercial  establishment.  It  is  thought  that  these  methods 
are  better  than  the  methods  I  recommend.    Let  me  examine  them. 

Against  the  results  of  the  family  method  nothing  can  be  said,  if  it  is  well  carried 
out.  It  may  be  thorough,  generous,  and  wholesome  in  every  way.  It  mar  possibly 
lack  the  spur  and  stimulus  of  a  score  of  other  minds,  what  Dr.  Harris  so  admirably 
calls  the  ''  leverage  of  the  class."  But  it  is  exceedingly  expensive.  None  but  the 
rich  can  give  what  we  place  within  the  reach  of  aU.  The  cost  of  a  private  tutor 
always  exceeds  tuition  fees  and  school  taxes;  much  more  would  home  manual  train- 
ing exceed  its  cost  in  a  good  school.  But  the  supi>osition  that  home  manual  training 
is  well  done  is  quite  unusual.  Suppose  rather  that  a  father  does  liis  best  and  teaches 
his  son  tlie  petty  details  of  his  own  craft  or  occupation.  On  the  avei-age,  how 
wretchedly  narrow  that  training  must  be !  In  the  average  family  the  parents  are 
incompetent  to  teach  much  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  children  should  learn. 

Go  into  the  first  public  school  you  see,  and  learn  the  occupation,  or  craft,  or  call- 
ing of  all  the  fathers  of  the  boys  therein.  You  will  find  that  one  half  of  them  have 
no  well-defined  craft  or  jHofessional  training.  You  will  find  under  the  head  of 
"clerks"  and  "laborers"  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number,  if  correctly  reported. 
Now'I  say,  suppose  these  men  do  teach  their  sons  just  what  they  themselves  know, 
what  a  sorry  preparation  they  have  for  an  intelligent  choice  of  occupation!  It  is 
clear  that  they  I^ve  no  choice  at  alL  It  is  merely  tiie  European  idea  of  an  inherited 
occupation,  and  must  ever  result  in  the  establishment  of  the  worst  kind  of  caste  dis- 
tinctions. 

The  experience  of  Europe  has  abundantly  shown  that  home  training  for  life  not 
only  perpetuates  caste  but  degrades  the  industries  of  a  people.  They  have  found 
that  even  when  a  fatJier  has  a  trade  and  wishes  to  teach  it  to  his  son,  he  can  not 
teach  it  as  intelligently  and  thoroughly  as  it  can  be  taught  in  a  trade  school. 

Hence  a  school  is  better  than  home  training  in  handiwork.  I  will  now  show  that 
a  manual  training  school  is  better  than  any  system  of  apprenticeship,  and  hence 
better  than  any  trade  schooL 

OBJECTIONS  TO  APPEESTXCESHIPS  STATED. 

To  the  commercial  method,  of  more  or  less  formal  apprenticeships,  several  very 
serious  objections  arise.  First  and  foremost,  the  apprentice  stops  going  to  school. 
His  mathematical,  scientific,  and  literary  training,  stop  the  moment  he  enters  upon 
his  effort  to  seciu¥  manual  training.  This  fact  alone  ought  to  kill  apprenticeship. 
It  has  d^raded  all  mechanical  pursuits — not  simply  brought  them  into  bad  repute, 
but  has  actually  degraded  them  —  and  has  given  rise  to  the  notion  that  a  mechanic  • 
needs  no  education  beyond  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar  school,  aside  from  what 
he  picks  up  at  his  trade. 

Then  again,  in  apprenticeship  at  any  kind  of  tool  work,  the  boy  is  not  taught 
drawing  as  a  part  of  his  trade,  and  yet  tool  work,  however  skilful,  without  draw- 
ing is  the  thinnest,  lowest  sort  of  apology  for  manual  training.  Not  one  journey- 
man mechanic  in  a  hundred  is  as  good  a  draughtsman,  or  as  intelligent  in  reading 
drawings,  as  the  graduate  of  a  manual  training  school. 

"  Thirdly,  the  ordinary  apprentice  gets  at  best  a  very  narrow  kind  of  manual  train- 
ing. He  is  made  familiar  with  a  very  limited  range  of  work,  and  he  is  kept  at  that 
far  beyond  the  needs  of  inteUigent  mastery,  till  toe  mechanical  habits  of  a  rapid 
workrnan  are  fuUy  formed.  Henceforth  hfeTiandiwork  is  the  result  of  habit,  not  of 
thought,  and  his  intellectual  progress  as  comiected  with  his  work  is  at  an  end. 

Can  the  value  of  such  a  trarning  be  compared  with  that  given  in  a  school  where 
the  intellect  is  ever  on  the  alert,  and  where  we  introduce  the  widest  possible  range 
of  tools,  materials,  and  processes? 

But,  it  may  be  urged  in  reply  to  all  this,  that  the  apprentice  is  aU  the  while  earn- 
ing some  monej-,  and  agwi  Ije  is  saving  mvd^  ^e  by  getting  into  good  paying  ^m. 
ployment.  f  V— B 
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There  is  truth  in  the  first  obserratioii.  The  apprentice  usnany  does  get,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  some  pay  even  for  the  first  year.  It  may  be  only  |50,  but  it  is  some- 
thing, and  it  works  badly  in  two  ways.  Chi  the  one  side,  it  reconciles  the  parent 
who  may  be  very  poor,  or  lazy,  or  indifferent  to  the  boy's  highest  wdfare,  to  a  very 
pwor  and  unprofitable  arrangement;  and  it  may  gratify  the  boy's  dangerous  appe- 
tite for  spending  money ;  on  the  other  side,  it  appears  to  justify  the  employer  in 
keeping  the  lad  at  nnprogressive  work,  on  the  plea  that  he  shoiild  earn  his  wages. 

As  to  tiie  saving  of  time  in  reaching  good  wages,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  such  istiie 
case.    It  is  the  bird  in  the  hand  in  preference  to  several  in  the  bush. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  argament  against  the  commercial  way  of  getting  manual 
training,  which,  to  some,  may  outweigh  all  the  rest,  serious  as  they  appear  to  be, 
and  that  is  tiiis :  To  put  a  boy  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old  to  learn  a  trade  as  an 
aiqraentice  is  as  a  rule  to  commit  him  to  that  trade  for  life,  without  intelligent 
choice  of  occupation  and  with  little  chance  for  correcting  a  mistake  if  one  is  made. 
It  is  a  crime  against  freedom  and  humanity. 

Few  people,  not  forced  by  cruel  necessity,  are  willing  to  take  such  serious  risks 
for  such  qnesdonable  gain.' 

There  are  plenly  of  i)eople  whose  mental  inake-m>  is  such  that,  while  they  may 
succeed  fairfy  in  other  patiis  of  labor,  they  are  tinfit  to  be  mechanics.  They  have 
not  the  afailiiy,  the  proper  mental  qualities.  To  set  s-uch  people  to  learn  trades  is 
most  unfortunate.  They  are  sure  to  be  low-grade,  indifferent  ■woriraea,  always 
struggling  against  a  fate,  which  a  better  knowledge  of  their  capacities  would  have 
avoided.  The  fact  is  that,  until  one  has  had  an  opportmiity  to  develop  his  facul- 
ties, neither  he  nor  his  teachers  can  tell  what  his  "  bent "  is,  nor  what  there  i~  in 
him. 

The  student  of  a  mgniial  ttaiuing  school  takes  all  his  work  without  bias.  There 
is  no  presumption  either  for  or  against  a  particular  line  of  work  in  life.  He  is  as 
free  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  He  probably  changes  his  mind  every  year  on  the  sub- 
ject of  what  occupation  he  is  b^  fitted  for.  At  the  end  of  his  school  course,  how- 
ever, he  is  likely  to  see  clearly  w^here  he  is  strong,  and  where  he  is  weak,  and  to 
direct  his  choice  in  the  direction  of  his  strength. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  APPBESnCBSHIP  KECAPTTULATH). 

To  sum  up  Hie  objections  against  the  oranmercial  method  of  getting  manual 
tiaining  as  compsocd  with  the  school  me&od : 

1.  The  apprentice  gives  up  all  further  mathematical,  scientific,  and  Uterarr 
bsasnng. 

2.  He  fails  to  learn  pncHcal  draughting. 

3.  He  gets  a  very  narrow  training,  limited  to  the  details  of  a  single  trade,  often 
less  than  a  single  trade. 

4.  He  hazards  all  on  a  single  choice  of  occupation,  without  tmst-wortliy  knowl- 
edge of  his  abilities  or  his  tastes. 

The  conclusion  I  reach  may  be  thus  concisely  stated : 

1.  Every  child  should  have  systematic  mental  teaining  and  manual  training. 

2.  These  two  kinds  of  training,  should  be  given  side  hy  side  and  simultaneously 
in  schooL 

3.  The  Ttiannal  training  thus  given  is  far  more  thorough,  far  more  valuable,  and 
far  better  supplemented  by  other  culture,  'and  is  gained  tar  more  chea^dy  than  that 
gained  in  any  other  way. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  various  objections  urged  against  the  introdnctm  of 
iwaniial  training  in  public  education.  Some  claim  that  it  would  introduce  the  idea 
of  caste.  Some  people  do  not  realize  the  extent  to  which  caste  already  exists  in 
connection  with  education.  The  very  objection  suggests  that,  in  the  nund  of  the 
objector,  manual  training  is  socially  low-^ade  as  compared  with  ordinary  high  aca- 
demic school  training.  In  point  of  fact.  I  doubt  if  such  is  the  case  to  any  great  ex- 
tent ;  and  to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  true,  it  is  the  result  of  a  false  estimate  of 
what  manual  training  i^;.  I  donbt  if,  in  any  well-oiganized  mannal  training  school, 
or  in  the  community  around  it.  there  has  been  any  increase  of  the  caste  feeling  in 
consequence  of  the  schooL  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  effect  is  just  the  other 
Tvay.    *    *    *    . 

He  farther  protests  against  the  Manual  Training  School  being 
characterized  as  a  ""  special  school,"  and  closes  his  paper  thus  : 

But  I  do  not  admit  that  a  manual  training  school  is  a  "special"  school.  It  ig 
aie  latin  school  and  the  EngUsh  high 'that  are  special.    Take  a  list  of  tiie  Boston 
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boys  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  see  how  many  of  them  need 
Greek  and  how  many  need  manual  training.  Then  take  the  graduates  of  a  high 
school  and  of  a  manual  training  school,  which  have  stood  side  by  side  long  enough 
to  afford  a  basis  of  compeirison  and  see  which  set  of  graduates  has  scattered  most 
widely  into  occupations  requiring  cultivated  brains. 

No,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  high-school  people  have  no  right  to  call 
the  manual  a  "  special "  school.    It  is  not. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  not  fear  to  build  our  own  house.  Let  us  not  fear  to  strike 
out  for  ourselves,  when  the  age  demands  something  new.  Progress  is  essential  to 
Kfe,  as  Browning  says : 

"Tis  a  life-tongtoil  till  our  lump  be  leaven. 

The  better !    what's  come  to  perfection  perishes. 

I  see  nowhere,  in  either  ancient  or  modern  times,  a  people  whose  youth  have  been 
trained  as  our  youth  should  be  trained.  Neither  Babylon,  nor  Athens,  nor  Rome, 
with  their  pinnacles  of  culture  resting  on  the  barbarous  foundation  of  human  slavery; 
nor  the  blooded  aristocracies  of  more  modem  times,  buttressed  and  supported  by 
millions  of  laborers,  ground  down  in  ignorance,  poverty,  and  superstition ;  none  of 
these  can  teach  us  how  to.educate,  construct,  and  adorn  an  American  citizen.  We 
must  not  expect  all  our  boys  to  rule,  or  to  be  ruled  ;  to  direct,  or  to  be  directed  ;  to 
employ,  or  be  employed.  No  narrow,  selfish  aim,  no  prejudice  of  caste,  no  false 
claim  of  high  culture  must  mislead  our  pupils. 

Give  them  a  generous,  synunetrical  training ;  open  wide  the  avenues  to  success, 
to  usefulne  s,  to  happiness,  to  power ;  and  this  age  of  scientific  progress  and  material 
wealth  shall  be  also  an  age  of  high  intellectual  and  social  progress." 

As  in  the  discussion  which  followed  many  interesting  and  varied 
opinions  were  expressed  ;  so  diverse  as  to  show  that  no  agreement 
among  educators,  or  even  among  the  several  advocates  of  Industrial 
Education  in  some  form,  has,  as  yet,  been  reached;  it  has  seemed  ad- 
visable to  give  this  in  full,  as  one  of  the  latest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive expressions  by  educators  in  regard  to  these  related  questions. 
Mr.  John  S.  Clark,  of  Boston,  it  will  be  observed,  brought  out  very 
strildngly  the  fact  of  the  rapid  progress  made  in  commanding  the 
attention  of  educators ;  since,  only  five  years  before,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  this  same  association  to  give  any  consideration  to  the 
subjects  included  under  the  term  Industrial  Education. 

Dr.  Peabody,  calls  attention  to  the  confusion  of  terms  which  arises 
in.  these  discussions,  and  utters  a  gentle  warning  to  the  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  manual  training  who  are  ready  to  claim  that  it  has  a 
moral,  and  seem,  almost  ready  to  assert  for  it  a  religious,  influence 
upon  the  pupils,  that  it  will  not  do  to  claim  for  it  too  large  a  peda- 
gogic value. 

(e)  DISCUSSION* 

Dr.  Miner,  of  Massachusetts.  They  are  not  altogether  crazy,  they  get  things 
mixed.  General  Walker  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  ^ucation. 
Dr.  Dickinson  is  Secretaiy  of  the  Board  of  Education.  General  Walker  has  not  told 
you  that  manual  training  should  go  into  all  thfe  public  schools,  the  rvural  districts 
included;  he  flatly  excluded  them.  It  is  not  a  question  of  manual  training  or  no 
manual  training.  Dr.  Dickinson  does  not  object  to  the  cooking  school;  Dr.  Hagar's 
carpenter  school,  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  School  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  they  do  not  object  to  this  matter;  Dr.  Boyden,  of  Bridge- 
"water,  is  also  under  them.  These  are  not  the  questions  in  controversy  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  many  other  States.  The  general  school  law  makes  the  school  curriculum 
imperative.  Dr.  Dickinson  says,  "  Why  should  the  general  law  make  education  in 
carpentering  imperative  any  more  than  make  imperative  the  engraving  on  steel,  on 
silver  and  gold,  or  painting  a  flower  upon  china  and  porcelain?"  It  is  a  question 
not  «f  what  is  valuable,  but  how  to  get  at  it.  (Jen.  Walker  showed  us  how  to  teach 
ti»^""q1  training  without  bringing  confusion  into  the  public  school.  Now,  I  am  not 
osBuaitting  myself  as  to  my  own  judgment  as  to  what  may  be  done.    I  believe  we 

*  Reported  by  a  stenographer. 
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are  in  a  transitory  condition,  and  we  need  a  little  patience  and  a  little  experience, 
all  round. 

I  can  hardly  speak  concerning  the  last  paper.  The  gentleman  did  not  make  quite 
clear  whether  he  would  carry  manual  training  into  the  schools  under  all  circum- 
stances or  not.  He  shakes  his  head.  Now,  if  Dr.  Dickinson  were  here,  he  would 
shake  hands  with  him,  I  have  no  doubt;  perhaps,  use  five  minutes  in  doing  it.  How- 
ever, the  truth  is,  experiments  are  going  on  in  various  quarters.  Massachusetts  is 
in  the  path  of  improvement,  and  it  is  either  going  down  or  coming  out  on  one  side 
of  this  question,  Dr.'Hagar  will  be  able  to  say  which.  The  Board  of  Education  is 
not  disposed  to  judge  anything  before  its  time.  The  Board  of  Education,  as  Dr. 
Dickinson  suggested,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  schools  of  Boston,  directly,  or  with 
those  of  any  other  city  or  town.  The  Board  of  Education  is  directly  coimected  with 
the  work  of  the  Normal  School  including  the  Normal  Art  School,  which  is  a  train- 
ing school  to  a  certain  extent.  The  whde  end  of  the  manual  arts  is  taught  in  the 
Normal  Art  School;  that  surely  does  not  show  distrust  of  manual  trainiilg;  it  is 
rather  along  with  it.  Besides,  two  years  ago  we  got  leave  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  introduce  a  class  of  practical  artisans  in  whi6h  the  principal  of  the  school, 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Bartlett,  took  a  very  active  interest.  Of  course  the  schools  can  teach 
many  practical  arts,  such  as  designing  waU  paper,  the  decoration  of  porcelain  or 
china:  everything  of  that  sort  is  open  before  us,  and  is  possible  to  us  as  we  come  to 
it. "  So  we  are  shaking  hands  with  these  gentlemen,  and  I  am  glad  we  have  had  this 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

Dr.  Ordway,  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  I  feel  that  it  has 
been  good  to  be  here  to-day,  for  I  feel  much  encouraged  for  the  future  in  the  way 
of  manual  training.  Some  of  you  think,  perhaps,  that  we  who  have  so  much  to 
say  about  it  are  not  entirely  clear.  I  must  disclaim  the  idea  that  manual  training 
is  a  craze  with  me.  I  am  not  a  crazy  carpenter  or  a  blacksmith.  My  business  is  a 
chemist,  and  I  was  brought  up  in  the  laboratory,  and  so  physics  and  psychology  are 
not  my  specialties.  There  is  nothing  Uke  handling  the  things  you  study  about. 
There  is  nothing  like  seeing  the  action  of  chemicals  once  in  a  while.  Now,  as  to  the 
study  of  chemistry  in  the  laboratory,  not  one-tenth  of  those  who  study,  will  ever 
use  chemistry  directly;  but  I  do  think  that  chemistry  as  a  science  is  or  ought  to  be 
taught  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline.  We  have  haxl  chemical  laboratories  for  the 
last  thirty  years  in  pur  schools  and  colleges.  Everybody  should  study  these  things, 
not  to  make  chemistry  a  business,  but  for  its  educational  value. 

I  hold  now,  in  respect  to  manual  training,  having  had  this  matter  brought  to  me 
incidentally,  that  we  have,  if  you  may  so  term  it,  the  mechanical  laboratory,  where 
every"body  who  takes  a  higher  course  may  pass  through.  But  that  does  not  go  so 
far  as  the  higher  education  forniQd  on  manual  training.  It  has  been  said  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  carried  into  the  grammar  school  or  the  lower  schools.  I  leave  that 
aside.  We  are  here  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  introducing  manual  training,  to 
review  the  argument  in  its  favor.  I  believe  we  and  the  world  at  large  have  come 
to  understand  now  that  the  manual  training  and  most  of  the  institutions  of  educa- 
tion, of  the  17th  or  18th  century,  are  not  suitable  educational  appliances  for  the 
men  of  the  19th  century.  If  they  are,  the  efforts  of  you  teachers  in  trying  to  im- 
prove your  methods  often  have  been  made  in  vain.  What  is  the  use  of  elementary 
and  primary  instruction?  We  do  not  hear  of  Roman  constitutionality,  we  are  not 
quoting  the  Roman  constitution.  We  are  going  to  discuss  the  introduction  of  manual 
braining.  It  is  an  absurdity  to  talk  about  the  construction  of  wood  work  as  leading 
to  the  making  of  carpenters,  and  saying  we  might  as  well  teach  engraving,  ete. 
That  is  not  the  thing;  we  do  not  teach  wood  work.  We  do  not  establish  a  school 
to  make  carpenters.  We  teach  them  for  the  sake  of  making  them  use  their  hands 
and  minds.  Give  them  accuracy  of  idea.  Besides  intellectual  ti-aining,  manual 
training  has  a  great  moral  influence.  We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  vary  from  the 
truth  a  little,  and  to  get  by  and  by  into  habits  of  disregard  for  the  strict  truth. 
What  we  want  to  inculcate  is  accuracy  in  everything.  The  student  who  makes  a, 
thing  like  that  [indicating]  must  be  accurate.  It  must  be  true.  If  he  is  accustomed 
to  that  sort  of  thing,  it  will  follow  him  through  life. 

With  regard  to  this  subject,  we  are  here  broadly  to  discuss  how  this  manual 
training  should  be  introduced.  I  ajtu  glad  we  are  getting  such  good  light  on  the 
subject.  There  has  been  a  great  advance  made,  and  we  shall  get  more  light  on  this 
subject  as  the  men  and  women  of  the  country  take  it  up.  I  might  be  pardoned  for 
saymg  something  in  regard  to  manual  training  in  the  South,  where  certainly  it  is 
needed  more  than  anywhere  else.  I  am  connected  with  a  prepai-atory  department 
of  a  university,  and  I  anxiously  look  forwai'd  to  every  reform.  We  "should  hke  to 
have  every  student  of  the  high  school  know  something  of  manual  training.  There 
is  nothing  optional  about  it.  If  a  boy  does  not  want  manual  training  he  can  go 
somewhere  else.    If  he  comes  to  us,  he  must  practice  with  his  hands  in,  drawing 
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an  hour  and  a  half  every  day,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  shop  every  other  day. 
He  must  have  manual  training  in  both  forms.  Now  this  matter  of  drawing  is  a 
very  important  thing  in  itself.  When  you  remember,  it  is  a  very  good  exercise  of 
the  hand  and  it  trains  the  student  to  accuracy,  We  must  have  'manual  training, 
and  I  hope  the  time  vi^ill  soon  come  when  it  will  occupy  a  more- conspicuous  place, 

THE  VALUE  OP  SEWING. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  dT  Rickoff,  of  Yonkers,"  New  York.  To  speak  five  minutes  on 
this  great  question,  after  listening  to  the  able  papers  so  carefully  prepared,  is  try- 
ing. I  can  not  hope  to  do  more  than  give  you  five  minutes  of  rest.  As  I  have  lis- 
tened to  these  papers,  I  have,  noticed  that  no  one  of  the  able  gentlemen  has  yet  been 
able  to  decide  whether  all  the  boys  in  the  country  shall  be  taught  blacksmithing  or 
carpentering,  but  I  haye  nol  noticed  that  a  single  one  of  them  has  been  in  doubt  as 
to  the  great  importance  of  teaching  every  girl  cooking  and  sewing.  A  young  man 
with  whom  I  was  talking  about  the  importance  of  giving  up  the  practice  of  smok- 
ing replied,  "What  shall  I  do  if  I  quit  smoking?  I  haven't  any  sewing  to  do." 
Think  about  that,  ladies.  Take  this  question  of  what  the  boys  shall  be  taught 
home  with  you,  and  picture  it  in  your  hearts,  and  at  our  next  meeting  let  us  hear 
from  you  on  this  question  of  whether  or  not  the  boys  shall  all  be  taught  blacksmith- 
ing and  carpentering.  Suppose  that  there  were  to-day  a  law  passed  that  no  woman 
in  the  land  should  do  any  sewing,  what  would  be  the  result?  How  would  you  all 
feel,  ladies,  if  you  were  forbidden  to  sew?  How  much  restlessness  would  there  be 
in  your  lives !  How  much  of  a  soothing  and  peaceful  occupatiqn  would  be  taken 
out  of  them !  Think  of  that  pair  of  scissors  that  lies  at  home  in  your  work  basket, 
and  that  little  thimble  you  use  every  day  of  your  lives, —  are  they  not  really  very 
dear  to  you  ?    Would  you  be  willing  to  give  them,  up,  and  never  see  them  agaiu  ? 

There  are  many  at  the  present  day  who  do  not  like  to  do  sewing.  They  find  it  a 
task,  and  why?  The  dear  mothers  of  the  last  generation  worked  hard ;  they  were 
overworked  most  of  them ;  they  made  even  the  clothes  that  their  boys  wore,  and 
sometimes  those  that  their  husbands  wore.  There  are  men  living  to-day, —  the  wife  of 
a  distinguished  prof essor  told  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  it  was  the  pride  of  her  early 
married  years  when  her  husband  stood  up  and  said,  "  Every  stitch  of  clothes  I  have 
on  except  my  boots  was  made  by  my  wife."  That  woman  didn't  have  much  time 
left  for  higher  culture ;  and  it  is  the  daughters  of  those"taiothers  who  have  been  rest- 
ing with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  rid  of  the  task  of  sewing.  Those  over- 
worked mothers,  and  those  overworked  fathers  too,  of  the  last  generation,  found 
for  their  children  something  better  than  they  had,  something  to  relieve  them  from 
their  heavy  tasks,  and  so  they  said,  "  You  shall  not  da  the  sewing ;  you  shall  go  to 
the  high  school ;  you  shall  have  an»education  that  shall  lift  you  above  those  things." 
That  was  a  great  swing  of  the  pendulum,  and  now  in  this  movement  the  pendu- 
lum swings  back  again  and  the  time  keeps  on. 

HOW  WOMEN  OP  LEISURE  MAY  SERVE  THE  COMMUNITY. 

I  believe  in  sewing.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  restful  occupation.  I  believe  that  we 
shall  save  our  young  men  from  many  hours  of  temptation,  when  we  shall  find 
something  to  occupy  them,  as  sewing  arid  knitting  occupy  the  young  women.  When 
a  nation  has  reached  that  point,  that  its  material  prosperity  is  well  taken  care  of, 
there  is  formed  a  class  which  has  leisure,  and  that  class  already  exists  in  this  coun- 
try. There  are  hundreds  of  wealthy  women  who  have  hours  in  which  to  do  nothing; 
and  what  are  they  doing  ?  They  are  found  in  all  of  our  large  cities.  Many  of  them 
are  turning  their  thoughts  to  the  cause  of  education  in  yall  its  phases,  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  those  who  are  less  fortunate.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  there  was  started  a 
little  school  called  the  "  Kitchen  Garden,"  in  which  the  children  of  the  poor  were 
taught  housework,  and  as  the  work  extended,  there  came  a  cry  that  these  children 
were  being  trained  for  servants;  and  a  company  of  wise  women  in  New  York,  under 
the  name  of  the  Industrial  Educational  Association  of  the  city  of  New  York  took 
up  that  question,  and  they  met  ifr  in  this  way:  Into  all  the  fashionable  boarding 
schools  of  New  York  city  they  introduced  the  subject  of  sewing,  and  cooking 
taught  by  the  same  teachers  who  taught  the  childi-en  of  the  poor;  and  now  the  ques- 
tion is  which  one  is  to  be  the  mistress,  and  which  one  is  to  be  the  maid. 

These  women  of  culture  and  the  women  teachers  of  the  United  States  have  their 
hands  on  the  lever,  and  I  call  upon  you  to  give  this  subject  most  thoughtful  atten- 
tion, and  prepare  yourselves  by  your  own  thinking,  and  by  your  own  observation  of 
what  is  going  on,  to  d'eoide  this  great  question. 

Dr.  Allison,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Nova  Scotia.    I  appreciate  very  deeply 
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tho  honor  of  boiuR  piMiuiUed  to  say  a  word  to  so  ausust  and  impressive  an  assembly 
as  this.  During  the  thirty  years  which  have  imssed  since  I  graduated  at  one  of  your 
Auierican  universities,  I  have  taken  a  profound,  I  may  say  an  increasing  interest  in 
all  that  concerns  the  progress  of  education  in  tlie  United  States.  During  the  years 
of  my  college  coui-se  in  Connecticut,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  common-school  education 
was  then  in  a  somewhat  somnolent  condition.  The  great  revolution  inaugurated  by 
Horace  Mann  had  largely  accomplished  tlieobjects  for  which  it  had  been  instituted, 
and  those  who  advocated  it  had  been  I'esting  on  their  oare.  I  have  been  amazed, 
howevei',  with  the  rapid  development  sliown  by  the  peojile  ii»  this  matter,  during 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  I  ha\'e  no  doubt  that  the  gi-eat  interest  which  has  been 
awakened  on  this  subject  has  been  largely  due  to  this  Association,  under  wliose 
auspices  this  immense  number  of  teachers  has  convened  here,  in  this  great  and  won- 
derful city  of  Chicago. 

INTEREST  TAKEN  IN   EDUCATION    BY  THE   GOVERNMENT  OF    GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  how  v.alviable  yoiir  time  is,  I  know  how  oppressive 
the  heat  has  been  on  this  audience  during  the  diseussion;  but  I  wish  to  say  that  this 
discussion  seems  to  me  to  have  been  exceedingly  pertinent.  I  have  been  cliargi-d  by 
the  government  which  I  serve,  with  the  dut\-  of  considering  this  subject  of  manual 
training  in  the  public  schools:  whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable  for  us  to  enlarge 
our  curriculum  of  studies,  to  inckide  this  subject  of  manual  training.  Now,  from 
that  point  of  view,  I  have  been  listening  with  intense  interest  to  tlie  discussion  this 
morning,  and  I  will  say  that  I  have  beeii  highly  pleased  with  the  remarks  of  tlie 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  come  forwai'd  here,  evidently  under  strong  convic- 
tions, and  spoken  to  us  on  the  subject.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  tliat  no 
national  gavemment  in  the  world  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  _^ears  has  taken  sudi 
an  interest  in  the  study  of  national  education  as  the  government  of  Great  Brit^iin. 
For  a  long  period  of  time  there  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  most  intelli- 
gent and  influential  men  to  consider  and  study  what  is  going  on  hi  other  nations, 
connected  with  the  great  question  of  public  education.  If  you  will  look  at  the  last 
report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  technical  education, 
that  part  of  the  report  bearing  on  the  investigations  which  were  made  in  connection 
with  the  study  and  development  of  education  in  this  country,  you  will  see  what 
Horace  White  has  to  say.  I  am  speaking  now  for  the  encouragement,  not  simply 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  manual  training  and  the  inci-eased  attention  given  to 
it,  but  I  am  speaking  rather  for  the  encouragement  of  those  wlio  are  more  deeply 
intei;ested  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  instruction.  AVhat  do  these  gentlemen  say 
in  theii-  report  in  respect  to  this:  That  while  they  find  the  workmen  of  the  United 
States  have  not  as  great  advantages  in  the  way  *)!'  technical  schools  as  the  workmen 
of  England,  in  which  every  city  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  has  its  tech- 
nological sciiool,  yet  they  say  that  this  deficiency  is  more  than  counterbalanced  to 
the  American  by  the  superior  general  education  which  you  in  America  have  before 
the  sharp  work  of  life  begins. 

EVIDENCE  GIVEN  BY  ME.  MUNDELLA  AS  TO  VALUE  TO    Vi'DRICMEN  OF   ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION. 

Just  allow  me  one  moment  to  say  this  much  further :  tliat  Mr.  Mundella,  the 
Grovernment  Secretary  of  tho  Board  of  Education  of  Great  Britain,  a  German  by 
birth,  but  a  British  subject,  and  a  man  who  has  taken  the  deev)est  interest  in  edu- 
cation, and  has  done  great  work  for  the  cause  of  public  education  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  last  twenty-fl\e  yeai's,  and  who  is  also  one  of  the  largest  employei-s  of  labor 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  m  tlie  world,  employing  some  five  thousand  workmen  in 
his  manufactories  at  Shefiield,  before  this  same  commission,  gave  his  testimony 
that,  as  betvvt'en  a|))irenticcs  and  young  people  coming  to  the  factory  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  tlieii-  services  and  seeking  employment,  as  lietween "such  pei-sons, 
having  received  an  elementary  edui  ation,  having  reeei\ed  training  in  grammar, 
or  arithmetic,  or  any  science,  as  between  these ,  and  tliose  who  come  there  without 
•any  such  general  education,  :md  >ot  iierhaps  with  some  little  manual  skill,  that  the 
chances  were  as  a  lumdred  to  one  in  ta  \or  of  the  former.  1  do  not  say  this  by  way 
of  argument,  because  the  position  I  hold  on  this  subject  is  exactlv  that  of  tlie  dis- 
tinguished clergyman  from  Boston,  Dr.  Minor,  who  just  spoke.'  It  is  only  by  n 
careful  study,  wise  generalization,  and  a  deduction  fro'm  facts  upon  which  we  can 
base  a  judgment,  that  it  will  bo  w  ise  to  introduce  tliis  new  element  into  our  piiblic 
schools. 
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Mr.  Ham,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  There  are  and 
always  have  been  two  theories  about  education.  One  theory  was  stated  the  other 
day  in  the  abstract  I  read  in  one  of  the  morning  papers  on  the  Socratic  Method, 
which  dates  back  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks:  that  is  where  that  system  came 
from.  The  point  was,  in  this  way;  that  by  bringing  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and  the 
mind  of  the  teacher  into  contact,  tlie  mind  of  the  pupil  was  so  vitalized,  that  he 
gained  power  to  do  things.  Now  the  other  theory  of  education  is  that  of  Bacon: 
tliat  is,  it  has  been  stated  by  Bacon,  I  tliink,  as  well  as  by  any  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. Bacon  says  the  true  definition  is,  the  legitimate  familiai-ity  between  the 
.mind  and  things. 

After  listening  to  tlie  papers  read  this  morning,  especially  those  by  Gen.  Walker 
and  Miss  Fay  — of  course.  Gen.  Woodward,  is  not  to  be  mentioned,  .as  he  is  a  vet- 
eran pioneer  "in  manual  training  —  but  after  listening  to  those  statements  and  seeing 
this  exhibit  of  work,  I  conclude  tliat  this  concrete  system,  the  Baconian  idea,  is  the 
ruling  factor  in  this  audience,  because  the  papers  were  so  well  received.  I  conclude 
tliey  have  adopted  that  idea  rathei-  than  the  Platonic  idea  of  education.  If  so,  then 
tlie  advocates  of  manual  ti-aining  should  feel  very  much  pleased,  and  it  gives  me 
much  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  a^moment  to  say  so,  and  to  note  the  progress 
made  in  tlie  last  three  or  fom-  yeai-s,  and  to  tell  you  of  the  gratification  I  f eel  iii 
seeing  how  Bacon's  theory  of  education  is  being  carried  out.  I  also  feel,  with 
Carlyle,  that  to  work  is  to  worsliip;  and  here  is  work  all  about  us.  We  heard  from 
Miss  Fay  how  the  work  is  a  discipline  for  the  mind.  Work  is  worship.  Now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  we  teach  work,  we  shall  teach  a  love  of  work,  and  that  is, 
in  my  opmion,  the  highest  morality  tliat  can  be  taught, — and  so  I  believe  in  manual 
ti'aining.  The  moral  influence  of  manual  training  is  the  greatest  influence  that  can 
be  exerted  upon  mankind.  I  believe,  of  coui'se,  that  education  should  go  to  the 
formation  of  character:  that  is  the  great  thing  to  do;  we  are  not  simply  to  make 
better  mechanics.  I  have  undertaken  to  say  tliat  our  mechanics  are  as  a  class  the 
best  educated  men  in  this  or  any  other  community.  What  we  want  to-day  is  the 
eradication  of  that  self-consciousness  that  has  been  a  source  of  misery  in  the  world, 
that  has  been  a  source  of  destruction  of  all  civilization.  We  never  sliall  have  a 
civihzation  tliat  will  last,  unless  we  cure  self -consciousness;  unless  we  eluuinate 
from  tlie  human  mind  this  quality  which  makes  life  a  struggle  between  man  and 
man  —  a  struggle  to  see  who  will  reach  the  highest  point. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  OF  GIRLS  IN  GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND. 

Prof.  De  Garmo,  of  Illinois.  As  a  student  of  the  philosophy  of  education,  I 
have  often  wondered  why  this  manual  training  movement  in  America  has  not 
moved  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  In  Germany  for  the  last  hundred  years 
there  has  been  manual  training  such  as  has  been  advocated  warmly  and  received  so 
kindly  to-day.  It  has  been,  however,  a  manual  training  for  one  sex,  and  not  for  the 
other.  Germany  has  no  mianual  training  for  boys,  as  an  element  of  public  school 
education.  There  are  indeed  a  few  private  eleemosynary  institutions,  established  for 
poor  and  vicious  boys,  but  not  in  general.  But  the  girls  have  primarily  received 
this  manual  training  which  has  been  advocated  here  to-dav,  and  I  ani  glad  the 
American  gM  is  so  weU  represented.  I  wish,  however,  to  speak  of  another  country 
across  the  sea.  We  think  sometimes  that  Germany  is  an  autocratic,  a  despotic 
government,  and  what  Grermany  does  you  cannot  do,  but  there  are  a  people  across 
Qie  water  who  are  the  peers  of  this  nation  in  democratic  sentiment.  We  are  con- 
servative, united,  democratic,  to-day;  yet  in  that  country,  the  fountain  of  demo- 
cratic principles,  this  matter  of  manual  training  for  girls  has  been  for  a  long  time 
faithfully  and  successfully  prosecuted.  Cooking  schools  are  established  in  every 
Normal  School  in  England,  and  they  are  as  fine  as  they  are  in  Germany.  In  the 
State  schools,  ladies  are  employed  to  go  from  one  school  to  another.  They  give  a 
lecture  to  about  sixty  girls  at  dinner-hour,  covering  the  main  lesson,  explaining  its 
principles;  and  then  ttiey  hk,ve  those  pupils  come  to  them  in  groups  of  ten  or  a 
dozen,  and  go  through  that  work. 

I  hope  to  see,  in  every  Normal  School  in  this  land,  this  great  department  repre- 
sented. 

Miss  Higeee,  of  Tennessee.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  platform,  and  I  came 
here  to-day  simply  because  I  could  not  get  a  seat  in  the  audience.  Sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  is,  to  me,  much  preferable  to  trying  to  aid  him  in  any  way  except 
by  doing  what  he  says:  you  know  we  leam  by  doing,  and  that  is  the  theme  of  to- 
day.    It  is  difficult  to  represent  Tennesse^.    There  we  have  been  working  in  this 
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cause  for  twenty  years,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  in  three  or  four  minutes  all  we  have 
accomplished.  The  thought  that  has  impressed  me  most  this  morning  is  this:  I 
think  one  of  our  speakers  referred  to  the  fact  that  we  go  back  to  the  old  civilizations 
in  educational  matters  as  we  do  in  the  arts,  in  science,  and  in  literature.  So  with 
our  present  system,  I  think  if  we  look  back,  we  will  find  the  germ  of  this  manual 
training  communicated  to  us.  I  remember  a  thought  of  a  German  philosojjher, 
something  like  this:  All  education  consists  in  the  answers  to  these  three  questions: 
What  can  I  do  ?  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  And,  What  may  I  hope  for  ?  Now  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  answer  to  the  first  question,  "  What  can  I  do,  ?"  is  here  being  exem- 
plified. We  must  teach  the  children  what  they  can  do.  You  perhaps  all  remember 
the  old  saying,  a  sort  of  paradox,  "  I  know  what  I  know,  and  I  know  what  I  do 
not  know."  Well  I  think  if  you  know  what  you  know,  that  embraces  half  of  edu- 
cation; and  the  other  half  is  to  know  what  you  do  not  know.  If  you  know  what 
you  know,  if  you  teach  the  children  to  know  what  they  know,  then  we  will  have 
accuracy,  and  we  will  have  the  truth. 

Agaiu,  if  we  know  when  to  stop,  if  we  do  not  assume  to  know  what  we  do  not 
know,  if  we  know  how  much  we  know,  then  we  have  the  first  answer  to  "  What 
can  I  do?"  Then  comes  "  What  ought  I  to  do? "  Very  plainly  I  ought  to  do  only 
what  I  can  do.  Teach  the  chUdi-en  after  they  learn,  then  to  do.  TJie  command- 
ment is,  after  they  learn  to  labor,  put  them  to  it.  Then  there  wiU  be  no  question 
of  discord.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  South,  to  teach  them  to  labor, 
to  be  useful,  not  only  as  helpful  to  themselves,  but  as  much  more  helpful  to  others, 
and  to  lead  useful  Uves. 

President  Sold  an,  of  St.  Louis.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
a  new  force  has  made  its  appearance  in  education,  that  of  manual  training.  I  am 
glad,  not  for  the  reason  that  new  results  will  foUow,  not  for  the  reason  that  things 
may  be  made  for  the  eye,  but  for  the  reason  that  it  deepens  the  thought  process, 
which  is  the  training,  the  education  of  manhood  and  womanhood  for  life.  For  the 
reason  that  it  attracts  more  attention,  and  enlists  stronger  sympathy.  You  have 
now  the  electric  light,  and  you  can  tiu^  out  the  old  gaslight.  It  is  a  new  force. 
I  treat  this  manual  training  as  a  new  force  which  will  send  light  to  what  is  now^ 
dead  matter.  That  light  begins  to  sliine  already,  and  I  hope  that  when  the  new  ed- 
ucation is  completed  that  we  can  turn  out  the  gas  of  the  old  education,  and  be  ■ 
guided  by  the  new  electric  Ught  of  manual  training. 

De.  Bellows,  of  Illinois.  I  only  have  this  to  say.  God  has  given  us  bodies  and 
minds,  and  whom  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder,  is  the  advice 
of  the  preacher,  when  he  stands  you  and  your  lover  up  on  the  floor  and  pronoimces 
you  husband  and  wife.  Where  the  education  of  one  begins,  the  education  of  the 
other  begins,  and  where  you  begin  to  leave  the  one  out  of  acount  it  will  get  behind, 
and  prove  a  burden  to  the  other.  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  say  to  you  that 
I  earnestly  believe  you  cannot  leave  one  out  of  account  without  hurting  the  other. 
My  text  to  begin  with  and  to  close  with,  in  the  education  of  the  mind  and  body,  is 
that  Grod  has,  united  them,  never  let  them  be  put  asunder  in  your  system  of  educa- 
tion. 

President  Sheldon.  The  platform  has  had  its  way  thus  far,  this  morning. 
Now,  have  you  any  questions  to  ask  these  learfied  ladies  and  these  humble  gentle- 
men? 

Me.  Geeenwood,  of  Missouri.  WiU  the  boy  or  girl,  who  spends  an  hour  or  two 
each  day  in  work,  make  more  rapid  progress  in  other  studies  ? 

President  Sheldon.    What  say  you.  Professor  Woodward? 

Professor  Woodward.  My  observation  is,  they  make  equal  if  not  superior  pro- 
gress, particularly  in  mathematics. 

A  Voice.  I  wish  to  inquire  if  any  of  this  work  can  be  done  successfully,  without 
a  special  teacher  ? 

Dr.  Ordway.    I  think  not. 

A  Voice.    Yes,  it  certainly  can. 

PROFESSOR  Greenwood,  of  Missouri.  Do  not  the  girls  generally  from  the  coun- 
try know  how  to  sew,  how  to  make  garments,  and  how  to  cook  ? 

Mrs.  Rickoff.     No. 

President  Sheldon.  No,  says  Tennessee.  No,  from  Kansas.  What  say  you, 
ladies —  do  you  know  how  to  use  the  needle  and  scissors  ? 

A  Chorus  of  Voices.    Yes!  yes!  yes! 

President  Sheldon.  Let  all  teachers  who  can  sew  raise  their  hands.  All  hands 
up,  and  it  is  unanimous.     All  can  sew,  and  I  knew  it  would  be  so. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Boston.  It  is  about  five  years  ago,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  the 
President  of  this  Association  can  testify,  that  I  undertook  a  private  job  of  log-roll- 
ing with  him  to  get  the  subject  of  industrial  education  discussed  by  this  Associa- 
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tion  at  one  of  its  annual  meetings,  and  he  told  me  then  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 

carry  it  out. 

-  President  Sheldon.  And  I  told  you  the  truth,  sir. 

Mb.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  after  such  papers  as  you  have  heard  here 
this  morning.  There  seems  to  be  but  little  that  can  be  said  in  addition  to  what  you 
have  heard,  but  I  could  not  help  feeling,  as  I  listened  to  the  words  of  the  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
battle  some  years  ago  at  Spottsylvania.  There  was  a  magnificent  charge  of  Han- 
cock's corps,  and  in  that  charge  Gen.  Walker  bore  a  most  consj)iouous  part,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken.  I  thought  as  I  listened  to  his  remarks  here  this  morning  regard- 
ing the  charge  upon  the  public  education  of  America  here  to-day,  that  it  was  only 
equalled  by  the  military  record  which  he  has  left  behind. 

Only  one  word  more.  I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  five  years  ago  this  question 
could  not  get  a  footing  in  this  Association.  I  am  now  commissioned  by  Mr.  Will- 
iam Mather,  who  five  yeaars  ago  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Great  Britain,  and 
reported  upon  technical  education  in  America;  and  who  withiji  the  last  two  naonths 
has  been  supplementing  his  observations,  and  who  will  report  before  the  British 
Association  about  the  first  of  August  (he  sails  to-morrow  from  New  York) — I  say 
I  have  been  commissioned  by  him  to  report  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  on  the  sub- 
ject of  industrial  education,  in  order  that  he  may  lay  it  before  the  British  people. 
Now,  I  want  for  a  moment  to  tyrannize  over  your  chairman,  and  ask  if  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  audience  that  the  question  of  industrial  education  is  one  of  suffi- 
cient importance,  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  all  questions  of  public 
education.  In  other  words,  if  this  question  of  industrial  education  is  the  one  to 
which  attention  should  be  prominently  directed.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is?  All 
those  in  favor  of  it,  say  aye. 

I  think  it  a  favorable  vote.  I  think  from  what  I  have  heard  said  on  this  impor- 
tant feature  of  pubhc  education,  that  the  world  is  moving. 

President  Sheldon.  I  would  hke  to  ask  how  many  persons  in  this  audience 
were  present  at  the  great  meeting  of  this  Association  held  in  Chicago,  in  1863, — 
twenty-four  years  ago.    Will  all  who  were  present  at  this  meeting  please  rise? 

Ten 'persons  rose. 

How  many  at  that  time  ever  thought  of  introducing  manual  training  or  the  use 
of  tools  into  a  pubhc  school?    Let  them  rise. 

No  response. 

They  have  aU  come  since. 

Now,  we  are  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  a  State  that  has  treated  us  grandly,  and 
dealt  with  us  gloriously,  and  we  want  to  close  this  discussion  (except  for  the  final 
summing  up  of  Gen.  Walker)  by  having  the  President  of  the  State  University  of 
Illinois,  Dr.  Peabody,  say  his  good  say. 

THE  ECONOMIC  AND  PEDAQOaiC  FEATURES  OP  MANUAL  TRAINING  STATED. 

Db.  Peabody.  For  thirty  years  I  have  been  patiently  laboring  in  such  a  way  as  is 
possible  for  me,  vsdth  the  principles  of  science  on  the  one  hand  and  the  practical 
apphcation  on  the  other,  that  they  should  go  forward  with  one  pace,  step  by  step, 
in  education.  I  have  endeavored  in  every  way  to  promote  harmony,  and  with  that 
object  in  view  I  have  strong  sympathy  for  this  whole  subject  of  manual  training 
in  its  broad  character.  I  find  that  there  has  been  in  this  discussion  a  sort  of  jumb- 
Ung  of  terms;  that  if  one  was  satisfied  that  there  was  a  propriety  in  the  general 
establishment  of  manual  training,  practically  he  must  accept  the  theory  that  all 
boys,  and  perhaps  all  girls  should  be  sent  through  the  shop  of  a  machinist  or  a  car- 
penter. I  do  not  beheve  that  that  is  an  honest  answer,  I  do  not  believe  these  things 
necessarily  go  together.  I  believe  the  work  shops  of  manual  training  have  a  peda- 
gogic and  an  economic  value;  that  the  economic  side  of  that  work  is  that  it  should 
enable  the  person  who  had  done  it  to  do  better  work,  to  bring  out  better  results,  to 
axjcomplish  something  in  the  way  of  getting  his  livelihood;  and  that  the  pedagogic 
side  is  to  do  something  towards  making  him  a  larger  and  nobler,  more  perfect  and 
more  complete  man.  Undoubtedly  this  question  of  manual  instruction  has  its  util- 
ity on  both  these  sides.  There  cannot  be  anything  in  the  way  of  instruction,  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  training  or  discipline,  which  shall  not  have  its  pedagogic  value. 

THE  CHIEF  VALUE  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  IS  ON  ITS  ECONOMIC  SIDE. 

Yet  it  appears  to  me  that  the  chief  value  of  this  nianual  training  belongs  on  its 
economic  side,  and  I  ani  disposed  to  protest  right  here  against  the  assertion  that  is 
sometimes  made  that  they  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  economic  side,  that  they  will 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  this.  I  believe  the  time  is  rapidly  coming,  and  vre  are  being 
forced  to  it  by  the  circumstances  round  about  us,  when  young  men  and  young 
women  must  get  in  schools  their  instructions  in  trades;  because  there  will  be  no 
other  possible  way  in  which  they  may  get  that  instruction;  and  that  boys  and  girls 
will  come  out  of  those  institutions  ready  to  earn  their  daUy  bread.  I  cannot  see 
how  this  is  to  be  got  at  entirely  except  through  education. 

THE   ESTIMATE  OP  ITS  PEDAGOGIC  VALUE   SEEMS  TO  BE  EXAGGERATED. 

On  the  other  side,  we  have  a  pedagogic  value.  I  am  unable  to  follow  some  of  the 
lines  so  far  as  they  have  been  followed  in  this  discussion.  I  am  unable  to  say  that 
there  is  that  result  in  its  i>edagogic  force  which  is  claimed  for  it.  I  have  had  some 
practical  experience  in  tliis  matter.  I  earned  the  money  by  which  I  went  to  collie, 
by  such  an  unplement  as  that  (holding  up  a  carpenter's  hammer),  working  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  and  I  tfaink.I  have  some  experience  in  that  direction.  I  fear  that  in 
the  use  of  that  unplement,  and  most  of  the  implements  here,  there  is  little  of  that 
pedagogic  value.  That  there  should  be  some  instruction  is  beyond  question,  but  it  is 
slight  as  compared  vrith  some  other  methods  of  training  which  might  be  adopted.  I 
woiild  prefer,  if  L  could  have  my  way,  to  have  these  young  men  disciplined  thor- 
oughly mentally,  and  then  possibly  I  should  put  them  at  this  work. 

PBACriGAIi  UnUTY  OP  THIS  TEAISOSG  TO  THE  BOSTON  CLASS  OP  1877. 

I  think  the  best  class  work  I  have  ever  seen  was  brought  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  in  the  spring  of  18T7,  when  the  first  class  of  that  institation 
was  put  upon  shop  work,  being  young  men  who  had  had  the  discipline  of  the  entire 
course.  I  have  had  in  my  hand  some  of  their  specimens,  I  have  known  what  they 
have  done,  and  some  of  their  work  is  shown  in  this  city.  I  once  went  with  one  <rf 
these  young  men  down  into  the  machine  shops  of  the  Illinois  Central  BaUroad,  and 
there  Mr.  Jeffreys  declared  that  he  had  but  one  man  in  his  shop  who  could  better  the 
specimens  that  were  presented  to  him;  yet  this  work  was  practically  the  work  of 
twelve  days'  instruction,  of  twelve  hours  each.  These  young  men  having  been 
trained  in  "that  method,  were  then  competent  to  put  themselves  to  JJiat  work,  and  to 
accomplish  in  a  short  time  vastly  more  than  they  could  have  accomplished  in  months 
of  time,  in  the  early  part  of  their  course. 

Presidext  Sheldon.  Of  what  significance  is  that  wonderful  work  in  the  exposi- 
tion, by  the  feeble  minded  children? 

Dk.  Peabody.  I  submit,  the  President  of  this  Association  has  no  right  to  encroach 
upon  my  time. 

President  Sheldon.  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  means.  Is  all  mechanical 
work ,  work  without  thought  ?  I  think  you,  as  the  master  of  ceremonies  in  industrial 
work  in  Illinois,  ought  to  answer  my  very  simple  (]uestion. 

Dr.  Peabody.  So  far  as  I  understand,  sir,  that  is  work  which  has  been  produced 
under  careful  and  elaborate  training  of  special  teachers,  who  have  watched  that 
work,  and  have  brought  it  out  as  mechanical  work.  That  is  the  result  of  brain  work, 
under  the  intelligent  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

President:  Sheldon.  Is  it  like  a  man  who  can't  write  his  name,  and  gets  another 
to  sign  his  will  ? 

Dr.  Peabody.  I  should  say  the  other  man  had  instructed  him  how,  probably,  to 
make  his  will. 

President  SatLDON.    Then  you  do  not  claim  it  to  be  inteUectual  work  at  aU? 

Dr.  Peabody.  I  do  not  know  what  they  claim  for  it:  I  cannot  think  that  it  has 
a  large  amount  of  intellectual  character. 

President  Sheldon.    I  want  you  all  to  observe  that  work. 

Dr.  Peabody.  It  certainly  is  "the  most  remarkable  exhibit  on  the  floor  of  the 
exposition. 

DANGER  of  OVERLOOKING  THE  INTELLECTUAL  SIDE  OP  EDUCATION. 

There  is  but  a  single  thought  more  I  would  present  at  this  time,  and  that  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  suggestion.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  liability  and  more  than  a 
liability,  that  our  lines  are  drawn  aside  in  this  discussion  from  the  very  important 
matter,  that  we  are  inclined  to  attend  too  much  to  the  material  side  of  onr  students' 
work,  and  that  in  so  doing  we  forget  the  more  important,  the  higher,  the  nobler 
the  inteUectual  side.  Or,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  greatest  thing  in  this  world  is  man 
and  the  greatest  thing  in  man  is  mind,  it  is  our  business  in- this  training  of  mind  to 
see  that  mind  shall  dominate  and  control  in  all  our  training.     As  the  mind  is  trained 
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and  developed,  it  develops  the  body.  It  is  important  that  we  should  train  the  mind, 
that  we  may  be  uplifted  into  tliat  nobler  and  higher  sphere  of  thinking,  in  which 
the-  most  gloirious  element  of  our  human  life  and  of  our  human  thoughts  reside. 

Professoe  Woodwakd,  of  Missouri.  I  am  not  very  well  satisfied  wltli  the  way 
the  question  of  Mr.  Clark  was  received.  You  understand  that  he  represents  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Commission  investigating  for  the  Britisli  people  the  subject  of 
manual  training.  There  was  introduced  into  parliament  a  resolution  looking  to  the 
equipping  of  manual  training  schools  and  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into 
the  common  schools  of  Great  Britain  r  and  what  he  wants,  to-day,  is  the  verdict  of 
the  American  people  as  to  the  value  of  manual  training  as  an  eleiuent  of  public  in- 
struction. 

President  Sheldon.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Those  of  you  who  think  manual 
training  is  of  value  and  importance  in  a  system  of  education  m  the  United  States 
will  please  manifest  it  by  saying  aye. 

A  unanimous  response. 

President  Sheldon.  Now,  General  Walker,  you  have  a  minute  and  a  half  to 
say  the  last  word  in  this  cliscussion.     You  opened  it,  and  you  close  it. 

General  Walker.  I  will  not  use  the  mmute  and  a  half  to  impose  upon  an  audi- 
ence that  has  borne  so  long,  and  so  patiently  with  me  in  the  opening  exercises,  by 
saying  a  single  word  beyond  expressing  my  profound  gratification  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  here  assembled  have  met  and  treated  this 
subject. 

In  the  condensed  report  of  the  two  sessions  of  the  special  "  Indus- 
trial Department,"  the  several  phases  of  Industrial  Education  are  so 
succinctly  presented  by  so  many  practical  educators  ;  the  speakers, 
in  fact,  including  among  themselves  representatives  from  nearly  all 
the  leading  special  schools  of  Manual  Training  in  the  country,  that  it 
is  here  given  in  full: 

(/)  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  July  14, 1887. 
The  Industrial  Department  met  in  the  Chicago  Opera  House,  at  3.30  p.  m.  The 
President,  Professor  J.  M.  Ordway,  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
opened  the  meeting  with  an  extemporaneous  address,  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
progress  of  manual  training,  related  his  own  experiences  and  observations  in  rela- 
tion to  it,  proffered  suggestions,  and  spoke  of  his  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  great 
educational  question  of  manual  training. 

educators  agreed  as  to  need  of  some  industrial  training  in  schools. 

All  educators,  he  said,  are  agreed,  to-day,  that  there  should  be  industrial  schools 
and  industrial  education.  The  past  score  of  years  has  settled  this  question.  Other 
questions  have  presented  themselves,  however,  and  in  casting  about  for  answers  we 
are  likely  to  go  astray,  unless  we  keep  clearly  before  us  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all 
education,  the  symmetrical  development  of  the  pupil  in  body  and  mind.  The  com- 
munity cannot  train  to  special  trades  dir'ectly,  but  should  teach  the  elements  of  all 
work. 

It  is  a  good  thing,  of  course,  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  leam  to  work,  and  to  be- 
come capable  of  earning  a  living;  but  those  who  advocate  the  furtherance  of 
industrial  education  forth©  sole  end  of  making  money,  are  not  on  the  right  track. 

It  is  not  the" intention,  to-day,  of  the  advocates  of  industrial  education,  to  teach 
the  pupil  any  special  trade  or  profession.  Such  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  sphere 
of  the  public  expenditure  of  money.  This  idea  has  been  a  bar  jto  true  progress 
wherever  introduced. 

THE  RUSSIAN  system  INADEQUATE  TO  MEET  ALL  NEEDS. 

Nor  has  there  been  satisfactory  progress  reported  where  the  so-called  Eussian  sys-. 
tem  has  been  tiied  — a  system  experimented  with  in  Boston.  This  system  teaches 
the  pupil  merely  to  make  a  part  of  anything,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  make  the 
whole  thing  where  he  could  see  the  defects  of  any  part.  It  is  a  systematic  attempt  to 
classify  the  work  in  the  work  shop,  by  separating  it  from  the  making  of  actual  ob- 
jects. But  sliop  work  cannot  be  classified  like  the  work  of  literary  branches.  The 
Russian  system  may  be  the  proper  one  for-  older  classes;  young  people,  however, 
want  to  make  something  whole.    They  do  not  analyze  enough  to  understand  parts. 
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EUHOPEAN   COUNTRIES   STILL  EXPERIMENTING— THE   SWEDISH   SYSTEM   COMMENDED. 

Some  years  ago  I  visited  the  European  countries,  and  found  that  industrial  educa- 
tion was  as  much  in  its  experimental  state  there  as  it  is  with  us.  In  Germany,  I  visited 
a  number  of  Gewerbeschulen,  expecting  to  find  regular  manual-labor  schools;  but 
I  found  very  little  actual  manual  work  done  there.  Prussia  has  a  few  trade  schools, 
but  these  generally  neglect  the  education  of  the  man.  In  Sweden,  I  found  a  far 
better  system.  The  Swedes  come  nearest  to  my  ideal  and  the  ideas  we  are  trying  to 
work  out.  In  teaching  arithmetic,  we  carry  the  work  along  so  that^jupils  can  take 
step  after  step  without  much  help;  the  Swedish  system  does  the  same  thing. 

Comenius,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  originated  the  Swedish  idea,  by  trying 
to  revive  the  old  hand-work  carried  on  during  the  long  winter  days.  During  the 
last  few  years,  the  Germans,  the  French,  and  the  Hollanders,  have  sent  commissions 
to  Sweden  to  study  this  system,  and  the  press  of  Germany  reports  that  they  are 
making  great  progress  in  the  adoption  of  the  new  method. 

Industrial  education  has  many  friends  in  this  country,  \)ut  too  many  know  very 
httle  about  the  work.  It  is  becoming  popular.  Governors  and  mayors  like  to  men- 
tion it  in  their  addresses,  and  it  bids  fair  to  become  the  prey  of-  politicians,  from 
which  may  the  Lord  deUver  us  ! 

The  question  is  being  debated  whether  the  State  has  any  right  to  teach  industrial 
education.  Many  insist  that  the  public  schools  are  already  attempting  too  much, 
and  that  some  studies  should  be  thrown  out  rather  than  new  ones  introduced.  We 
can  answer  these  objections  by  claiming  that  a  boy  needs  a  variety  of  exercises.  He 
needs  physical  exercise;  and,  if  left  alone,  he  will  get  it  on  the  base-ball  ground. 
Now  this  same  time,  or  a  part  of  it,  used  in  systematic  wqrk,  wiU  give  better  results. 
It  is  the  experience  of  all  who  are  best  informed,  that  a  certain  amount  of  sys- 
tematic manual  work  is  very  helpful  to  general  mental  growth. 

The  question,  to-day,  is  not  so  much  what  shall  be  done,  as  who  should  be  so 
trained,  and  where;  and  how  can  this  work  be  introduced  best?  In  Sweden,  they 
begin  with  the  age  of  ten  years;  in  New  Orleans,  at  twelve;  but  it  is  my  experience 
that  even  at  this  age,  too  many  cannot  use  men's  tools,  and  I  would  never  permit 
the  use  of  boys',  or  toy  tools.  Nevertheless,  many  kinds  of  work  might  be  done  be- 
fore fourteen,  the  age  at  which  wood-working  tools  can  be  best  introduced. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  FOE  THE  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  OP  GIRLS? 

In  all  of  these  experiments  the  girls  have  been  ignored.  What  can  they  do  and  what 
can  we  do  for  them  ?  Sewing,  to  mention  a  line  of  work  which  will  come  up  as  a 
subject  for  debate  to-morrow,  is  a  sedentary  occupation,  and  bur  girlg  need  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  work  to  develop  their  physical  constitution.  Happily  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  women  will  not  be  confined  to  one  kind  o£  work.  The 
old  work  of  women  has  been  encroached  upon  by  man  in  the  fields  of  w^eaving,  spin- 
ning, and  sewing.  We  have  displaced  them  in  their  foi-mer  sphere;  and  the  time 
is  coming  rapidly  when  every  human  being  will  do  what  he  is  fit  for  without  con- 
sidering the  sex.  Old-time  prejudices  are  wearing  away.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  wo- 
men attending  college  are  as  healthy  as  the  men,  and  hold  their  own  in  the  recita- 
tion room,  and  in  the  laboratory.  "The  girls  should  be  given  a  chance  to  live  as  they 
may  choose.    The  moral  gain  will  be  grand  beyond  contemplation. 

The  time  is  coming  when  we  must  develop  both  the  mind  and  the  body.  Gym- 
nastics might  do  the  latter,  but  I  believe  that  there  are  other  ways.  The  wood- 
working tools  are  the  things  that  will«do  this.  If  we  come  to  develop  this  matter 
fully,  I  believe  that  nothing  will  meet  the  wants  as  completely  as  the  use  of  wood- 
working tools.  In  casting  about  for  ways  and  means,  we  must  lay  aside  all  preju- , 
dices  and  look  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  in  all  directions.  I  hope  that  in  fu- 
ture meetings  of  the  section,  the  question  will  not  be,  shall  industrial  education  be 
taught  ?  but  How  can  we  teach  it  ? 

The  President  then  announced  the  subject  for  general  discussion:  "In  Schools 
of  what  Grade,  may  Manual  Training  be  most  Properly  Introduced?" 

He  began  by  stating  that  he  favored  commencing  with  high  schools  and  working 
downward.  As  we  have  had  more  experience  with  older  pupils  it  would  be  less" 
difficult  to  teach  older  classes.  The  expense  is  an  important  item  also  ;  and  the^ 
high-school  classes  being  smaller,  would  require  less  apparatus  and  less  room.  Such 
a  course,  too,  would  wonderfully  increase  the  attendance  in  high  schools,  and  would 
make  manual  instruction  popular. 

Professor  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  dwelt  on  the  idea  that  all  indus- 
trial education  must  look  in  the  direction  of  general  results,  and  of  a  symmetrical 
education  of  the  man  and  the  woman.     He  favored  the  starting  of  manual  train- 
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ing  with  the  child  in  the  kindergarten,  so  that  he  sliould  grow  up  to  be  familiar 
with  the  industries  of  life,  and  talk  knowjngly  and  sympathetically  with  the  shoe- 
maker, cook,  or  carpenter.  Industrial  education  should  bring  people  into  sympathy 
with  labor.     There  are  a  thousand  ways  to  do  this. 

Professor  Kilbourne,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  said  that  successful  experiments 
had  been  tried  there,  witli  young  pupils,  by  first  teaching  them  to  use  a  hammer, 
then  a  gauge,  then  a  try-square.  Next  they  were  taught  to  cut  wood  into  lengths 
and  breadths,  and  then  to  make  boxes; 

VALUE  OF  KINDERaARTEN  METHODS. 

Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  the  Manual  Training  School  of  St.  Louis,  sug- 
gested that  no  one  should  speak  over  five  minutes,  so  as  to  give  every  member  a 
chance  to  express  himself.  He  then  stated  that  he  had  great  faith  in  the  kinder- 
garten as  afield  in  which  to  plant  the  idea  of  manual  training ;  but  he  also  warned 
against  expecting  and  attempting  too  much  in  the  public  schools.  Manual  training 
is  not  cheap,  and  no  one  advocates  it  on  this  ground.  It  costs  money  and  time,  and 
should  be  done  most  oai'efully  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  taught  it  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  years.  Do  not  try  to  teach  a  boy  eight  years  old  what  ought  to  be 
left  to  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age.  Do  not  try  to  teach  trades,  and  do  not  select 
the  life-work  for  a  boy  too  early.  Give  him  his  early  training  first.  If  properly 
and  intelligently  introduced,  manual  training  will  be  woi'th  all  it  costs,  and  work 
itself  into  favor  with  parents  and  tax  payers. 

H.  M.  Leipziger,  director  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute  of  New  York,  ex- 
cused himself,  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  time,  for  not  presenting  his  paper  as  adver- 
tised in  the  programme,  and  offered  instead  an  oral  statement  of  his  experience. 
He  thought  manual  training  was  not  a  new,  but  rather  a  neglected,  part  of  educa- 
tion, and  maintained  that  there  was  suitable  work  for  each  grade,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  coUege.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  adjust  it  closely  to  the  course. 
The  gap  between  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  work  with  wood-working 
tools  of  the  higher  classes,  he  would  fill  with  pasteboard  work,  based  upon  geom- 
try.  He  would  make  everything  from  drawings,  and  have  the  mathematics  of  all 
forms  well  understood.  Pupils  were  fond  of  such  work,  and  his  experience  had 
taught  him  that  they  preferred  long  hours  under  the  manual  system,  and  that  their 
health  was  better. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  TOLEDO  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Professor  Miller,  of  Toledo,  thought  that  manual  training  could  be  profitably 
introduced  into  the  grammar  school.  Three  years  ago,  when  they  commenced  in 
the  schools  of  Toledo,  pupils  of  the  high  and  grammar  schools  did  the  same  work. 
At  the  beginning  the  high  school  was  ahead,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  younger 
boys  were  benefitted  equally  with  the  others.  At  first  we  gave  these  pupils  two 
hours  in  thashop  and  one  hour  in  the  drawing  school  each  day.  Next  year  we  out 
down  the  shopwork  to  one  and  a  half  hours ;  and,  upon  finding  that  the  intellect- 
ual work  of  the  grammar  school  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  high  school,  we  reduced 
the  time  to  forty-five  minutes  per  day  for  each  of  the  two  branches,  which  I  con- 
sider as  the  best  arrangement. 

Professor  Miller's  experience  was  interesting  in  regard  to  so-called  dull  boys,  upon 
whom  the  effect  of  manual  workw  as  especially  good.  AU  classes  Uked  the  work 
very  much,  and  the  removal  from  the  shop  was  considered  a  very  severe  punish- 
ment. 

After  referring  to  the  work  on  exhibition  in  the  exposition  hall,  the  professor 
stated  that  at  Toledo,  the  girls  did  nearly  the  same  work  as  the  boys.  Carving 
is  added  for  the  former.  Both  sexes  have  in  addition  a  good  deal  of  laboratory 
practice.  All  seem  benefitted  in  health  by  the  work,  especially  the  girls.  And  all 
"  honors,"  except  one,  were  carried  off  by  members  of  the  xnanual  training  classes. 

Dr.  Gillett,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  spoke  of  the  economic  value  of  the  new 
education  and  the  powerful  influence  upon  the  boy  of  his  knowledge  that  he  is 
learning  something  which  can  be  put  to  use. 

President  Ordway  acknowledged  that  industrial  education  had  an  economic  side, 
but  he  warned  the  teachers  against  looking  at  that  side  first,  last,  and  aU  the  time. 

Professor  Woodward  advocated  freedom  upon  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  enter 
the  manual  training  classes,  and  spoke  with  feeling  of  the  lifting  up  of  the  mechajiic 
to  a  higher  level  of  manhood. 

President  Ordway  disagreed  with  Professor  Woodward  in  regard  to  elective 
courses  in  high  schools,  but  thought  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  teacher  must  know 
what  will  be  best  under  the  circumstances. 
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Dr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  new  education  would  give 
the  city  boy  that  will-power  and  vigor  which  wins  the  prize  for  the  country  boy  in 
nearly  every  race  of  life.  ' 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  president  appointed  a  committee  composed  of  H. 
M.  Leipziger,  of  New  York  ;  and  Dr.  Thompson  and  Professor  W.  C.  Latta,  of  In- 
diana, to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  report  at  the  meeting  of  Friday. 
Professor  Leipziger  having  left  the  hall,  the  name  of  Professor  J.  D.  "Walters,  of 
Kansas,  was  substituted. 

Friday  Afternoon,  July  15th,  1887. 

President  Ordway  called  the  meeting  to  order.  After  reading  the  programme 
of  the  meeting,  he  stated  that  Dr.  FeUx  Adler,  of  New  York,  who  was  to  read  a 
paper,  was  prevented  from  being  present,  and  that  the  discussion  of  the  subjfet, 
"  Can  the  Teaching  of  Needle- work  in  Girls'  Schools  be  Advocated  on  Pedagogic 
and  Sanitary  Groimds  ?"  would  be  taken  up  at  once. 

The  teaching  of  needle- work,  he  said,  is  much  like  the  teaching  of  reading  or 
writing  —  it  must  be  taught  properly,  or  it  will  not  be  learned  at  all.  But  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  is  of  sanitary  advantage.  Needle-work  includes,  of  course,  cut- 
ting, fitting,  knitting,  crocheting,  etc.  The  proper  learning  of  this  work  is  of  great 
economic  importance.  Cooking  is  of  a  similar  character,  but  it  requires  more  physi- 
cal work,  that  is,  more  varied  exercise.  The  latter  has  been  taught  in  many  places 
very  successfully;  and,  if  utility  were  the  end  of  education,  I  would  place  cooking 
alongside,  or  even  ahead,  of  sewing.  If  we  put  the  study  of  reading  or  writing  on 
economic  grounds,  we  might  do  the  same  with  sevsdng  and  cooking.  Girls  are  not 
often  permitted  (?)  to  learn  tliis  work  at  home,  and  there  ought  to  be  places  provided 
where  instruction  in  these  essentials  can  be  had.  Both  studies  have  evidently  some 
pedagogic  value.  They  will  benefit  as  diversions  from  purely  mental  work,  and 
tend  to  enable  the  pupil  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  a  single  subject. 

sewing  and  cooking  as  school  studies. 

Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Kedzib,  Professor  of  Household  Economy  at  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  urged  the  propagation  of  the  cooking  and  sewing  idea  as  es- 
sentials of  the  proper  educational  development  of  girls.  In  the  past  year's,  she  de- 
clared, few  mothers  had  taught  their  daughters  the  proper  method  of  household 
management;  and  it  therefore  devolved  upon  the  school  to  do  so.  It  is  hardly  right, 
she  said,  to  take  the  enth-e  time  of  the  pupil  for  mind  work.  A  fair  proportion 
should  be  devoted  to  learning  practical  things.  Girls  should  be  instructed  so  that, 
if  it  should  become  necessary  for  them  to  become  servants,  they  would  be  good  ones; 
and  if  they  were  to  be  mistresses,  they  would  be  capable  of  properly  managing  tlxeir 
servants.  The  difficulties  of  arranging  proper  courses  in  this  work  are  not  so  great 
as  they  may  seem  at  a  distance,  and  the  educational,  aside  from  the  practical  gain 
is  the  same  as  that  derived  from  the  shop-work  of  the  boys.  In  the  cooking,  es- 
pecially, there  is  a  great  advantage  in  that  it  takes  the  girls  entirely  away  from  the 
,  mental  work  and  gives  thein  a  rest  by  changing  the  direction  of  thought.  To  my 
mind,  the  education  of  girls  includes  the  work  as  well  as  study;  and  five  years  of 
teaching  sewing  and  cooking,  have  but  strengthened  me  in  this  direction. 

As  for  the  cost  of  starting  classes  in  hand-work,  I  think  that  ways  can  be  found 
to  provide  for  the  means.  My  department  at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
exnends  less  than  fifty  dollars  a  year;  and  this  is  an  entire  cost  for  teaching  thirty 
gins.  The  first  expense  for  the  plant,  including  range,  tables,  china,  etc.,  was  but 
one  hundred  and  fifty  doUai-s. 

We  teach  cooking  to'  the  girls  during  the  winter  term  of  the  second  year.  All  the 
work  is  done  according  to  a  schedule.  On  Monday,  we  cook  a  "  faculty  "  dinner, 
and  serve  it  at  noon;  and  on  Fi'iday  we  prepare  a  lunch  of  sandwich,  cake,  and 
coffee,  for  all  who  wish  it.  For  the  dinner,  we  collect  twenty  cents  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  and  for  the  lunch  tickets  we  charge  ten  cents.  The  tickets  must 
be  obtained  a  day  beforehand.  In  this  simple  way  we  dispose  of  the  prepared 
food,  provide  for  those  who  have  to  stay  at  the  college  in  the  afternoon,  on  Monday 
and  Friday,  and  meet  the  actual  expenses  of  the  department. 

We  also  have  a  term  of  dairy  work  for  which  tlie  farm  department  f umislies  the 
necessary  milk  and  illustrative  apparatus.  There  has  not  been  the  least  trouble  in 
managing  these  classes  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  Of  course,  in  a  State 
institution  many  things  can  be  done  which  can  not  be  done  elsewhere. 

Girls  must  learn  to  wait  on  others,  either  to  become  servants,  or  that  which  is 
harder  still,  to  become  mistresses. 

Professor  Potts,  of  the  Toledo  manual  training  school,  agreed  with  Mrs.  Kedzie 
that  it  was  just  as  difficult  to  become  a  master  as  to  become  a  servant,  and  that  the 
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firls  are  sadly  deficient  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  household.  In  sewing  a  great 
eal  might  be  done  to  make  the  work  more  healthful.  He  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
confronting  this  second  question  in  industrial  education:  that  of  providing  for  the 
girls.  We  have  an  arrangement  at  Toledo  for  teaching  sixteen  girls  at  a  time;  and 
the  experiment  at  our  institution  in  cooking  has  been  an  unbroken  success.  The 
parents  are  converted. 

Pbopessor  Hatch,  of  Chicago,  held  that  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
successful  introduction  of  sewing  into  the  schools  was  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  this 
art  among  the  school-teachers.  It  is  one  of  the  darkest  signs  of  the  present,  that 
so  many  daughters  do  not  care  to  learn  how  to  run  the  household.  There  is  a  preju- 
dice against  work  among  the  young  women  of  nearly  every  stratum  of  society 
which  will  be  hard  to  overcome. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  OF  GIRLS  IN  SOME  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

Professor  J.  D.  Walters,  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  spoke  of 
the  industrial  education  of  girls,  and  more  especially  of  the  instruction  in  sewing 
in  continental  Europe.  He  said  that  such  instruction  had  been  given  by  some  in  the 
states  of  Germany  and  a  number  of  cantons  of  Switzeriand,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  that  it  had  been  successful  from  the  first.  Two  afternoons  are  given  to  sewing 
each  week,  under  the  care  of  the  regular  lady  teacher,  who  usually  has  charge  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  communal  schools.  Where  male  teachers  ai'e  employed  in 
ungraded  schools,  a  practical  seamstress  is  employed,  but  no  one  is  permitted  to 
teach  without  a  certificate.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  normal  schools  give  instruc- 
tion in  handwork  to  their  lady  pupils.  Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each 
term.  County  exhibitions  of  such  work  are  held  occasionally.  The  instruction 
includes  aU  kinds  of  handwork.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  mending.  Sometimes 
short  courses  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  cooking  and  vegetable  gardening. 
The  arrangement  is  very  popular,  especially  in  the  rural  districts.  I  believe  we  can 
do  as  well  as  our  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  to 
begin  with  the  normal  school.  Unless  the  teacher  is  fully  in  sympathy  with  manual 
labor,  his  instruction  amounts  to  little, —  it  is  charlatanry  and  mimicry.  It  is  to  a 
lack  of  sympathy  with  actual  work  that  I  ascribe  the  greater  part  of  failures  in 
industrial  and  agricultural  schools. 

Professor  Parton,  of  Nebraska,  spoke  of  the  waste  in  the  American  kitchen, 
reading  statistics  in  proof  of  his  statement.  Reducing  the  value  of  food  consumed 
in  different  countries  to  bushels  of  wheat,  Russia  uses  but  nineteen  bushels  per 
inhabitant  per  year;  France,  twenty-three  bushels;  Germany,  nearly  ap  much;  while 
the  United  States  are  credited  with  forty  bushels.  Certainly  we  are  more  in  need 
of  cooks  than  dress-makers.  Wie  do  not  know  how  to  produce  economic  meals.  I 
venture  to  say  that  a  cook  can  earn  as  much  or  more  than  the  best  lady  teacher. 

Several  speakers  admitted  that  the  American  kitchen  wasted  a  great  deal,  but  held 
that  at  the  same  time  the  Arnerican  was  better  fed  than  the  European.  Where  food 
is  cheap  and  all  refuse  matter  goes  to  the  pig-pen,  waste  on  the  table  is  not  a  com- 
plete loss. 

Professor  Leipziger  emphasized  the  idea  that  only  high-grade  teachers  should 
be  entrusted  with  industrial  education,  and  that  the  best  teachers  should  be  placed 
in  charge  of  the  lower  classes.  The  normal  school  is  the  school  in  which  to  begin 
any  reform.  To  teach  drawing  or  manual  work  requires  experts,  and  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  normal  school  to  furnish  these.  I  do  not  believe  that,  as  has  been  stated 
here,  boys  and.  girls  ought  to  receive  the  same  manual  training.  There  will  ever  be 
a  radical  difference  in  the  life-work  of  the  two  sexes. 

Some  speaker  having  made  the  statement  that  the  superiority  of  the  German 
army  was  due  to  plainer  and  better  cooked  food,  and  to  better  physical  training, 
drew  out  quite  a  discussion  on  the  merits  of  material  and  intellectual  food. 

Professor  Murch,  of  Ohio,  stated  that  he  believed  in  separate  technical  schools, 
but  does  not  want  to  introduce  manual  work  of  any  kind  into  the  public  schools,  or 
have  it  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  public  school  cannot  afford  to  cater 
to  the  bread  and  butter  question.  It  cannot  do  everything  for  the  pupil;  it  is  simply 
a  supplement  to  home  education. 

Professor  Rickoff  maintained  that  the  future  of  industrial  education  was  very 
bright.  Wherever  we  go  we  find  the  life  of  activity  in  work  of  this  character, 
which  is  very  encouraging.  Why  is  it  that  the  interest  in  this  education  is  advanc- 
ing? The  world  never  moves  backward:  Aside  from  reasons  of  a  more  practical 
kind,  there  are  many  pedagogjlcal  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  the  new  educa- 
tion. We  require  of  our  pupils  more  mind  work  than  they  can  do,  and  cram  them 
with  more  facts  than  they  can  comprehend,  but  we  do  not  develop  them  symmet- 
rically. In  teaching  a  child  we  must  meet  it  where  its  knowledge  leaves  off.  In 
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many  directions  we  do  not  go  far  enough,  in  many  too  far.  Industrial  education 
will  round  out  the  course  for  both  the  boys  and  the  girls.  We  need  instruction  of 
the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  mind —  all. 

Professor  Beown  warned  against  going  too  far.     It  is  a  serious  question  whether 
we  can  afford  to  change  from  the  purely  intellectual  to  the  extremely  practical;     - 
and  sewing  and  cooking  belong  almost  wholly  to  the  sphere  of  the  latter.    We  may 
have  drifted  too  far  away  from  the  material,  but  there  is  danger  lurking  on  the 
other  side;  let  us  go  slow. 

De.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  thought  that  sewing  and  cooking  might  be  intro- 
duced after  the  gap  between  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  high-school  shop 
had  been  filled.  He  spoke  of  the  comparatively  small  cost  of  object  teaching  and 
object  making.  In  modelling,  for  instance,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  with  such 
materials  as  soap,  potatoes,  and  paraffine. 

A  general  inquiry  concerning  the  cost  of  manual  training  in  public  schools  brought 
forth  several  statements,  asserting  that  three  cents  per  hour  for  material,  and  five 
to  fifteen  dollars  for  tools,  per  year,  for  each  pupil,  would  more  than  cover  the  ex- 
pense of  high  schools  >vorking  in  wood. 

Discussion  closed.    *    *    * . 

President  Ordway  then  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Miss  Fay,  Professor 
Leipziger,  and  ProfessonRickoff,  to  report  at  the  next  session  on  "Manual  Educa- 
tion Connecting  the  Kindergarten  with  the  Workshop,"  which  was  elected. 

The  committee  on  nominations  then  reported  as  follows: — 

President  —  Professor  George  T.  Fairchild,  of  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

vice  President  —  Professor  H.  M.  Leipziger,  of  New  York. 

Secretary — Professor  R.  S.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

'  (g)REP0R7  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXPOSITION  AT  CHICAGO,  1887. 

To  Wm.  E.  Sheldon, 

President  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
Deab  Sir:  The  following  reports  from  the  different  members  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  you  to  examine  the  educational  exhibit  at  Chicago  are  respectfully 
submitted. 

George  P.  Brown, 

Chairman. 
General  Report. 

The  president  of  the  Association  appointed  the  following  persons  members  of  the 
general  committee:  George  P.  Brown,  of  IlUnois,  Chairman;  W.  A.  Movn-y,  of 
Massachusetts;  Aaron  Gove,  of  Colorado;  Jerome  Allen,  of  New  York;  AJbert 
Salisbury,  of  Wisconsin;  F.Louis  Soldan,  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Mowry  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  to  report  upon  the 
exhibit  made  from  manual  training  and  industrial  schools,  and  schools  for  the 
defective  classes.  He  called  to  his  aid  E.  W.  Coy,  of  Ohio;  Thos.  J.  Morgan,  of  Rhode 
Island;  and  J.  H.  Baker,  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Gove  was  made  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  to  report  upon  the  work  from 
city  graded  schools,  high  schools,  universities  and  colleges,  and  normal  schools. 
He  chose  as  Ms  assistants  R.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Ohio;  H.  S.  Jones,  of  Pennsylvania; 
J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Missouri;  and  Henry  Sabin,  of  Iowa.     • 

Mr.  Jerome  Allen  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  exhibit 
of  school  appUances  and  educational  literature  for  teachers. 

Mr.  Salisbury  was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  report  on  rural  schools,  and 
called  to  his  aid  W.  J.  Brier,  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Soldan  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  kindergarten  and  art 
exhibit,  but  was  unable  to  give  the  matter  his  personal  attention.  Miss  Josephine 
Locke,  of  Missouri,  and  W.  N.  Hailmann  of  Indiana,  prepared  this  portion  of  the 
report.  The  reports  of  these  different  committees  are  published  substantially  as 
they  were  presented  to  the  chairman. 

The  exhibit  of  the  educational  products  and  appliances  of  the  different  classes  of 
educational  institutions  and  pubbshing  and  manufacturing  establishments  of  this 
country  filled  one-half  of  the  great  exposition  building.    While  the  exhibit  could  -\a 
not  claim  to  be  national  in  its  extent,  and  in  all  of  its  departments,  it  was  f airly  ^  ^ 
representative  of  the  present  status  of  educational  thought  and  endeavor  in  some    ' 
departments  of  school  education  in  the  more  advanced  States  of  the  Union.    For  a 
detaOed  statement  of  what  was  exhibited,  the  reader  is  refen-ed  to  the  reports  of 
the  sub-committees  that  follow. 
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From  the  nature  of  the  case  only  a  few  of  the  products  of  a  school  can  be  displayed 
in  an  exhibit  of  this  kind.  Nor  are  these  the  immediate  products  of  the  school. 
Those  are  the  children  in  so  far  as  they  have  Been  educated  by  the  school.  And  to 
the  extent  that  the  products  displayed  are  the  work  of  the  pupils,  and  the  result  of 
school  instruction,  they  may  properly  stand  for  the  degree  of  education  attained  in 
the  schools  in  the  departments  of  instruction  there  represented.  If  it  should  be  es- 
tablished, as  it  is  sometimes  asserted,  that  exhibits  of  this  natm-e  are  no  true  repre- 
sentation of  what  the  child  is  able  to  do  of  himself,  but  are  the  results  of  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  teacher  and  pupils,  the  educational  value  of  the  exhibit  is  not 
lessened  thereby,  since  it  shows  tne  end  toward  which  the  schools  are  struggling, 
and  represents  approximately  the  thought  of  the  teacher  of  what  his  pupils  ought 
to  be  able  to  do.    These  products,  in  that  case,  fairly  represent  his  ideal  of  what  his 

Eupils  shotdd  accomplish  in  the  department  of  school  work  exhibited.  And  it  may 
e  pretty  safely  assumed  that,  in  general,  an  educational  exhibit  of  this  kind  will 
fairly  represent  this  ideal.     Anything  which  does  not  will  not  be  shown. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  is  displayed  in  such  an  exhibit  will  be, 
for  the  most  part,  those  products  in  which  manual  skill  is  involved.  These  can  be 
displayed  in  a  more  attractive  manner  than  can  bfe  results  that  are  purely  psychical, 
and  observers  are  more  interested  in  them,  for  the  reason  that  they  know  that  they 
are  not  merely  the  reproductions  of  a  text.  The  exhibition  of  that  wliioh  can  be 
learned  directly  from  a  book,  when  no  rules  are  prescribed  for  the  manner  of  its 
reproduction  by  the  pupil,  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  interest  to  teachers, 
because  of  their  ignorance  of  the  rules  that  were  observed  in  the  preparation  of 
these  specimens  of  knowledge.  Many  of  this  kind  of  products  were  exliibited  that 
were  fraught  with  valuable  suggestions  to  teachers,  as  to  both  the  matter  and  the 
method  of  teaching  in  the  different  grades  of  school.  But  the  excessive  heat  dur- 
ing the  time  in  which  the  doors  of  the  exposition  were  open,  made  it  impracticable 
for  any  adequate  examination  of  that  portion  of  the  exliibit  that  taught  these  lessons. . 

The  inability  of  teachers  to  make  an  attractive  exhibit  of  school  work  that  does 
not  involve  manual  effort,  and  the  relative  ease  with  which  an  attractive  exhibit  of 
manua;l  work  can  be  prepared,  wUl  account,  in  a  large  measure,  for  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  latter  in  this  exhibit.  This  fact  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  schools  are  making  manual  instead  of  intellectual 
training  their  chief  object.  But  after  this  allowance  has  been  made,  the  exhibit 
may  be  properly  construed  to  signify  that  the  schools  are  responding  in  a  very  en- 
couraging manner  to  the  growing  conviction  inside  and  outside  of  them,  that  more 
attention  must  be  given  to  this  kind  of  education. 

This  exhibit  teaches  the  important  lesson  that  drawing  has  not  yet  become  to  any 
large  extent  a  language  of  the  pupils.  But  it  shows  encouraging  signs  of  progress 
in  that  direction.  In  the  work  from  the  schools  of  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Chi- 
cago, there  are  notable  evidences  of  an  intelligent  movement  toward  tliis  end.  It 
is  evident  that  the  greatest  educational  value  of  drawing  will  never  be  realized 
until  the  child  can  use  it  as  a  language  for  the  expi-ession  of  his  thought.  The  use 
that  is  made  of  drawing  in  some  of  the  schools  of  the  cities  named,  and  in  some 
others,  ior  illustrating  reading  lessons,  is  indicative  of  what  it  may  become  when 
the  teacher  shall  be  able  to  use  it  as  a  language.  When  these  possibilities  shall  be 
realized  it  will  be  seen  to  be  the  manual  art  par  excellence,  and  one  that  has  an  Edu- 
cational and  economic  value  common  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 

Industrial  Education. — The  very  full  and  able  report  of  the  sub-committee  upon 
this  portion  of  the  exhibit  wUl  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  wnat 
it  contained.  What  is  the  lesson  in  full  which  it  teaches  it  will  not  be  easy  to  state 
at  this  stage  of  our  educational  devevelopment.  It  is  not  diflBcult  to  determine  the 
significance  of  the  work  of  the  polytechnic  school,  of  the  school  for  the  defective 
classes,  and  of  the  special  industrial  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  our  lai'ger  cities. 
But  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  work-shop  as  connected  vrith  and  a  part  of  the 
ordinary  common  school,  as  illustrated  by  the  repoi't  from  Peru,  111.?  Has  it  any 
significance  for  the  common  schools  in  general,  and  has  it  moi'e  than  a  temporary 
existence  in  the  schools  where  it  is  introduced  ?  How  much  rehance  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  assertion  that  the  work-shop  has  come  into  the  schools  to  stay  ?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  statement  that  the  children  are  made  more  "practical"?  and 
what  is  the  real  value  of  this  thing  called  "practical"?  Questions  Uke  these  must 
be  answered  eventually  from  another  standpoint  than  that  of  sentiment,  and  from 
one  more  fundamental  than  that  of  the  supposed  vocation  which  the  pupil  is  ex- 
pected to  follow.  The  vital  question  is.  What  is  the  matter  and  method  of  ele- 
mentary education  that  will  do  the  most  toward  fitting  the  pupils  of  the  common 
schools  for  right  thinking  and  right  acting— that  is,  for  right  living  in  this  world? 
What  is  to  be  added  to,  or  expunged  from,  the  common  school  curriculum  must  be 
determined  primarily  an/i  solely  from  the  answer  made  to  this  inquiry.    No  one  can 
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say  what  shall  stay  or  what  shall  go  until  he  knows  what  is  the  true  function  of 
the  common  school  in  our  civilization.  What  is  theoretically  true  must  be  practi- 
cally true  in  this  as  in  all  other  matters.  It  is  admitted  that  what  goes  into  this 
curriculum  must  first  prove  its  right  to  admission  by  demonstrating  its  value  to 
general  education.  Upon  this  point  the  educational  world  are  agreed.  A  rational 
curriculum  poorly  taught  must  not  be  supplanted  by  an  irrational  one,  merely 
because  it  may  chance  to  be  well  taught.  The  evident  remedy  in  that  case  is  the 
iinprovement  of  the  teaching. 

It  did  not  appear  that  tliis  exhibit  shed  much  light  upon  this  question  of  indus- 
trial education  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  common  school.  But  it  did  much 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  manual  ti-aining  in  these  schools.  The  chief  differ- 
ence that  developed  was  in  the  kind  and  amount  of  this  training.  Shall  we  seek  to 
improve  and  perfect  the  manual  training  a  heady  p  rovided  in  the  accepted  common- 
school  course,  or  shall  we  add  other  forms  of  manual  training  to  an  already  over- 
burdened curriculum? 

Art  Department. — The  necessary  absence  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  Dr. 
F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis,  dm'ing  a  large  portion  of  the  time,  prevented  him  from 
giving  to  this  exhibit  that  personal  attention  that  its  importance  demanded.  But 
the  excellent  report  prepai-ed  by  Miss  Josephine  Locke,  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  com- 
mittee, leaves  little  to  be  desired.  She  was  requested  to  report  upon  the  history  of 
the  development  of  art  in  the  common  schools  of  this  country,  and  upon  its  present 
status  as  shown  by  this  exhibit.  The  report  will  be  read  with  great  interest  and 
profit  by  every  teacher  interested  in  the  aesthetic  culture  of  children. 

Kindergarten  Exhibit. — Because  of  the  sickness  and  necessary  absence  for  a  large 
part  of  the  time  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  to  which  was  assigned  the 
duty  of  reporting  upon  the  kindergarten  exhibit,  no  extended  report  of  this  has 
been  made.  Prof.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  of  La  Porte,  Ind. ,  has  kindly  furnished  an 
.  enumeration  of  the  different  exhibits  and  what  they  contained.  It  would  be  of 
gi-eat  interest  to  know  to  what  extent  the  kindgarten  has  conti'ibuted  to  the  im- 

Erovement  of  primary  teaching  in  the  country.  Much  kindergarten  material  of  one 
ind  or  another  is  now  employed  by  primary  teachers.  But  how  much  of  the  kin- 
dergarten idea  has  been  seized  by  tlie  primary  teacher  ?  The  work  from  the  primary 
schools  would  undoubtedly  reveal  this,  but  only  to  the  eye  of  an  expert.  At  least, 
he  alone  could  make  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  statement  of  it. 

Illinois  Exhibit. — The  exhibit  from  the  State  of  IlUnois  was  more  extensive  by 
far  than  from  any  other  State.  There  was  in  it  a  good  representation  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  every  grade  of  school,  from  the  primary  to  the  university,  inclusive.  It  was, 
probably,  the  most  complete  school  exhibit  ever  made  from  any  single  State,  and 
was  especially  valuable  for  the  reason  that  it  may  be  regai'ded  as  a  type  of  what  the 
other  States  of  the  Union,  that  have  long-established  and  well-organized  school 
systems,  could  produce.  There  were  extensive  exhibits  from  twenty-eight  differ- 
ent counties,  many  if  not  all  of  which  contained  work  from  the  rural  schools,  as 
well  as  from  the  cities  and  towns.  The  value  of  this  exhibit  to  the  country  would 
have  been  much  greater  but  for  the  intense  heat.  Any  prolonged  stay  in  tlie  build- 
ing, which  a  thprough  study  would  require,  was  practically  impossible.      ■ 

We  cannot  speak  in  too  high  praise  of  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  local  and 
State  committees,  appointed  to  oi'ganize  and  display  these  products,  perfoi-med  their 
duties,  under  the  leadership  of  the  general  director,  Albert  G.  Lane,  of  Chicago. 
The  building  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  pui-pose,  arid  the  facilities  supplied  oy 
the  committee  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

It  may  be  said  of  this  as  was  said  of  the  exhibit  at  Madison,  "  It  was  a  grand  suc- 
cess in  all  of  its  departments,  and  formed  a  veiy  important  feature  in  the  greatest 
educational  gathenng  ever  held  in  this  country." 
Respectfully  submitted, 

George  P.  Brown, 
Chairman  Ocneral  Committee. 

Report  on  Exhibits  from  Manual  Schools  and  Schools  for  the  Defective 

Classes. 

George  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Dear  Sir:  To  me  was  assigned  the  duty  of  malcing  report  upon  exhibits  from 
"  Manual  Schools  "  and  "  Schools  for  the  Defective  Classes."  I  beg  leave  to  present 
the  following  report: 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  committee,  I  called  to  my  aid  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  various  exhibits  the  following  gentlemen:  E.-  W.  Coy,  ph.  d.. 
Principal  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Gen.  T.  J;  Morgan,  Principal  State 
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Normal  School,  Providence,  Rliode  Jsland;  and  J. H.Baker,  A.M., Principal  Public 
High  School,  DenTer,  Colorado. 

I  found  exiiibits  from  the  following  institutions  which  seemed  to  come  within 
the  department  assigned  me:  Omaha  High  School,  Nebraska;  Springfield  High 
School,  Massachusetts;  Toledo  High  School,  Ohio;  Chicago  Hl^h  School,  Illinois; 
Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  New  York;  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  Illinois; 
University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Illinois;  public  schools  of  Peru,  Illinois;  State 
Reform  School,  Pontiac,  Illinois;  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana; 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Jacksonville,  Illinois;  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind, 
Jonesville,  Wisconsin;  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Lincoln,  Illinois. 

It  is  possible  that  other  institutions  had  exhibits  which,  in  part  or  in  whole,  should 
be  included  in  this  department,  but  in  the  few  days  in  which  the  committee  were 
in  attendance,  and  with  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the  exhibit  as  a  whole,  it  was 
impossible  to  be  absolutely  accurate  or  exhaustive  in  examination  or  report 

There  were  several  exhibits  which  the  committee  would  have  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  their  department,  but  which  they  were  told  would  more  properly  be  classed 
under  another  head,  and  therefore  they  were  omitted  in  our  investigations. 

So  far  as  we  could  secure  lists  of  articles  on  exhibition,  they  are  presented  below. 

Lists  of  Abticles  on  ExmBirioNFROM  Manual  Schools  and  Schools  for  the 

Defective  Classes. 

fkom  the  university  of  iixinois,  caampaign. 

Front  the  Wood  £>hop. — 1.  Specimens  made  with  the  plane,  flat,  square,  octagonal 
and  round.  2.  Specuuens  showing  joints,  mortise  and  tenon,  several  forms. — 
throiigh,  blind,  double,  with  relish,  oblique,  etc.  3.  Cabinet  makes'  joints,  bevel, 
drawer,  dovetaoled,  nipper,  etc  4.  Dados,  with  and  without  dowel  pins.  5.  Mould- 
ings, frames,  and  miter  boxes,  all  worked  with  hand  tools.  6.  Qirved  and  inlaid 
mouldings.  7.  Turning,  cylinders,  rings,  with  various  cuts.  8.  Turning,  rosettes, 
and  newel  heads.  9.  Veneer  work,  inlaying,  overlaying,  panels,  etc.  10.  Brass 
cutting.  About  fifty  pieces,  made  in  terms  first  and  second  of  freshman  year. 
Time — twenty-five  weeks;  five  lessons  per  week;  two  houis  for  a  lesson.  Third 
term.  ■  Stair  work,  and  cutting  of  blocks  of  plaster-of-paris  in  forms  of  stone-work. 
The  exhibit  shows  a  rough  block,  several  blocks  cut,  and  a  momunental  design  in 
this  material.    The  object  sought  especially  in  the  instruction,  is  accuracy. 

J^m  t/ie  Iron  Shop. — Freshman  year.  Three  terms;  ten  hours  per  week.  1. 
Wood  work,  planed,  tenoned,  turned,  cut  with  chisel  and  gouge,  leading  up  to  sim- 
ple pattern  forms.  2.  Blacksmith  work, —  drawing  out,  upsetting,  square  from 
round,  round  from  square,  angles,  rings  welded,  staples,  eyes,  tools,  as  cold  chisels, 
and  lathe  tools.  3.  Chipping  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  in  various  forms.  4.  Piling, 
squares,  hexagons,  cub^,  and  pieces  of  various  forms,  regular  and  irregular;  square 
to  octa^n,  and  octagon  to  round;  screws  and  tops  cut  free-hand.  5.  Turning  small 
iron  and  brass  pieces  in  the  hand  lathe.  6.  Turning  larger  pieces,  cylinders,  cones, 
andirregularforms.onenginelatlie;  tuminginsides, ends, and outeides.  7,  Planing 
with  the  planer  or  shaper,  flat,  square,  grooved,  crosscut,  racks,  etc.  8.  Accurate 
filing  witli  file  and  shaper.    Moulding  and  casting  of  iron  and  brass,  is  practised. 

In  second  year,  some  machine  of  importance  is  builded.  as  a  large  drill-press,  a 
milling  maclune,  an  engine,  etc.  Several  models  of  mechanical  movements,  the 
design  and  workmanship  of  seniors.  Among  these  are  Brehins  coupling.  Hooks 
joint,  old  hains  coupling,  stop  wheels,  elliptical  surface  wheels,  variable  and  stop 
gear  on  spherical  simace;  rachet,  belting  to  shafts  at  right  angles;  linlr  motions; 
slot  and  pm  motions;  Prancellier's  ceU,  Th^  are  caref  luly  made  working  models, 
and  are  mostly  designs  worked  out  in  size  and  proportion,  bdt  not  otherwise  original 
inventions. 

Drawings  in  both  departments  are  shown  in  large  numbers,  with  thesee  and  books 
of  tracings,  sketches,  etc. 

SCHOOLS  OF  PERU,   ILLINOIS. 

ExhOfU  of  toork  dotie  at  the  irorkshop  and  seieing  room  of  thepttblic  sehoola  of 

Fim,  HHnois. 

Workshop. —  One  plain  foot-rest;  one  sled;  one  comb-box;  two  knife-boxes;  one 
pencil-box;  one  splice;  one  mortise  and  tenon  joint:  one  set  of  drawing  models;  one 
small  walnut  folding  table;  one  checker-board  table  top;  one  foot-rest  with  em- 
broidered cover  from  se\ving  class:  one  slipper-box,  embroidered  cover  from  sewing 
class;  one  small  steam  engine. 

From  Searing  Soom.—  Qs^^a^^ati^darainsffA  towel:  one  sample  plain 
sewmg,  pUlow  case:  one'-t5«EK6'^3pron,  jllaLcr'Sewnig;  one  Unen  apron,  insertion 
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work;  one  linen  napkin,  marked;  one  girl's  dress.  The  above  work  was  all  done  at 
regular  recitation  times  in  workshop  and  sewing  room.  It  was  designed  to  show 
the  various  steps  through  which  the  work  passes,  rather  than  anything  ornamental. 
In  fact,  no  ornamental  work  was  attempted,  or  evidently  desired.  Plain  work  with 
carpenters'  tools,  and  hand  workwith  the  needle  was  evidently  the  aim.  The  man- 
ual training  department  has  been  in  operation  four  years;  and  has  proved  popular 
with  both  parents  and  pupils.  "  No  part  of  the  day,"  says  the  superintendent,  "  is 
looked  forward  to  with  so  much  interest  as  that  in  which  the  industrial  classes 
come.  We  have  spent,  on  an  average,  one  hour  a  day,  during  the  year  just 
passed."  The  school  district  owns  all  the  appliances  used,  and  buys  material  which 
each  pupil  pays  for  as  he  uses  it.  The  industrial  department  has  come  to  our  schools 
to  stay.  Nothiiig  so  tends  to  make  the  boys  and  girls  practical  as  this  work  and  in- 
struction.    It  costs  the  district.but  a  trifle,  but  is  productive  of  far-reaching  results. 

PROM  STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL,  PONTIAC,  ILLINOIS. 

Boat  made  by  boy  who  has  not  full  use  of  his  arms;  picture'  frames  made  from 
cigar-box  wood  (nine);  chairs,  caning  (five  seats  and  one  back);  checker-board  and 
men;  tidy  made  by  boy;  one  pair  of  shoes  made  entire  by  same  boy;  one  pair  of 
shoes  made  entire  by  two  boys;  ten  pairs  of  shoes  run  through  factory  in  the  ordi- 
nary way;  one  walking  cane. 

The  following  work  was  done  in  tailor  shop,  by  boys  without  an  overseer:  One 
sheet;  one  coat;  one  pair  pants;  two  caps;  one  shirt;  two  fans  (wood);  one  fancy 
hanging  basket;  one  white  shirt  and  collar,  laundry  work. 

PROM  THE  OMAHA  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

1.  Cross,  halv«d  together.  3.  Exercise  in  sawing  to  knife  line,  and  use  of  vari- 
ous sized  xhisels.  3.  Exercise  in  mortising  and  chamfering.  4.  Half  dovetail 
joint.  5.  Half  dovetail  joint.  6.  Brace  joint  at  angle  of  sixty  degrees.  7.  Dover 
tail  joints,  lapped.  8.  Frame,  joined  by  mortise  and  tenon  joints.  9.  Open  and 
closed  mortise  and  tenon  jointe.  10.  Square  frame,  joined  at  each  comer  by  differ- 
ent joint.  11.  Exercise  using  chisels  to  cut  to  knife  line,  malie  open  and  closed 
mortises  and  tenons.  13.  Miter  joint,  with  open  mortise  and  tenon  joint.  13.  Tri- 
angular frame.  14.  False  dovetail.  15.  Exercise  in  double  mortise  and  tenon, 
joint  and  blind  mortise  and  tenon  joint.  16.  Box  dovetailed  at  comers.  17.  Gate. 
18.  Jack-plane.     19.  Smoothing-plane. 

The  teacher  in  charge  adds  the  following: 

"  The  wort  was  begun  in  Omaha,  in  1885,  and  till  May,  1887,  was  only  in  carpen- 
try. At  that  time  wood  turning  was  begun.  The  next  branches  to  be  taken  up  in  - 
this  school  are  carving,  pattern-making  and  moulding.  The  pupils  are  from  eighth 
grade,  and  the  high  school  classes.  Two  girls  have  taken  the  course,  and  their  work 
is  in  every  way  equal  to  the  boys'.  Drawing  is  apart  of  the  course,  and  no  exercise 
is  begun  till  a  working  drawing  is  made  by  the  pupil.  Average  age  of  pupils, 
thirteen  and  one-half  years.  Time  in  shop,  one  and  one-half  hours  per  day.  Every- 
thing is  furnished  by  the  Boai'd  of  Education,  and  pupils  have  no  expenses. 

EOS]?  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE,   TERRE  HAUTE,   INDIANA. 

In  the  exhibit  of  this  institution  are  shown  examples  of  students'  work  in  wood, 
exercises  in  framing,  cabinet  and  inlaid  work,  and  a  great  variety  of  patterns  by 
freshman  class.  Forgings  of  bolts,  hammers,  irregular  shapes,  and  machine  tools. 
Castings  in  brass,  finished  bolts,  nuts,  parts  of  machines,  and  small  bench  lathes 
completed  by  sophomorg  class.  Small  upright  drill  press,  speed  lathe,  cut  gears,  , 
and  parts  of  turret  lathe  by  junior  class.  A  link  and  cam  model,  turret  lathe  com- 
pleted, taps  and  dies,  a  dynanio  for  fifty  incandescent  lights,  reamers,  cutters,  and 
fine  tool  work  made  and  tempered  by  seniors. 

Designs  and  working  drawings  for>  emery-wheel  stands,  valve  motion,  pattern- 
makers' lathe,  and  small  upright  drill  press.  Results  of  work  done  with  the 
dynamo  metre  and  steam-engine  indicator.  Reports  of  tests  of  water' works  and 
electric  light  plant,  also  by  seniors. 

A  map  and  profile  of  location  of  raihoad  survey  thi-ough  Madison  County,  Illinois, ' 
which  location  has  been  accepted  by  the  company. 

In  drawing,  the  freshman  class  show  outline  drawing  from  model,  and  shading 
from  model,  and  sketches  from  machines. 

The  sophomore  class  show  drawings  in  sepia  and  pen-and-ink  drawings  for  photo-  - 
engraving  work  with  proofs  of  the  plates.    A  lai-ge  number  of  problems  in  descrip- 
tive geometry,  line  and  brush  shading,  and  working  drawings  made  from  data  given. 

The  juniors  show  drawings  of  gears,  cams,  stone  cutting,  working  and  finished 
drawing,  with  original  def^^^"'^'^^'"^'"'^-"'^^^*"^ 
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The  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Omaha,  where  a  careful  experiment  has 
been  tried  in  the  high  school,  makes  the  following  remarks  in  his  last  annual 
report : — 

"  The  introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  high  school  and  eighth  grade,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  work  6i  the  year.  The  ends  to  be 
accomplished  by  this  kirid  of  training,  have  been  niuch  discussed,  but  there  has  been 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  the  desired  results.  Technical 
schools  in  large  numbers  have  been  established  and  conducted  with  excellent  suc- 
cess, but  the  pupils  in  those  schools  differ  widely  from  those  in  city  high  schools. 
The  best  authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  making  industrial  train- 
ing a  part  of  high-school  education.  And,  with  this  point  conceded,  it  is  not  certain 
what  the  character  of  the  training  should  be.  One  year's  experience  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  discussion  now  going  on,  but  under  the  circumstances,  all  un- 
dertakings of  this  kind,  must  be  looked  upon  as  experimental.  Since  the  1st  of 
October,  1885,  seventy-nine  boys,  about  evenly  divided  between  the  high  school  and 
the  eighth  grade,  have  had  the  benefit  of  this  instruction.  The  coiirse  has  been 
optional,  those  taking  it  doing  the  same  academic  work  as  the  rest  of  the  school. 
'  Arranged  in  classes  of  twenty  each,  they  have  spent  one  and  one-half  hours  daily 
in  the  shop  under  the  care  of -a  competent  instructor,  learning  light  carpentry  and 
how  to  use  and  take  care  of  tools.  The  teacher  has  been  enthusiastic,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  boys  has  been,  lively  and  well  sustained.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
time  spent  in  the  shop  amounts  to  less  than  a  month  of  nine  hours  a  day,  artd  yet 
the  progress  of  the  boys  has  been  remarkable.  Few  apprentices,  after  a  full  year 
in  the  shop,  acquire  more  practical  skill. 

"  It  is  evident,  that  manual  training  schools  cannot  be  conducted  without  consid- 
erable expense,  but  for  this  year,  one  shop  has  not  cost  more  than  some  of  the  regu- , 
lar  studies  of  the  high  school. 

Expense  for  the  Carpentering  and  Joining  Department: 

Twenty  benches  for  80  boys $386. 00 

Per  bench 14. 35 

TooLs  for  80  boys 510. 00 

Tools  per  boy 6. 35 

Expenses  for  gas  and  water  service 92. 00 

Material  used. : '. .  300. 00 

Teacher's  salary 900. 00 

Expense  per  boy , 34. 85 

For  Wood-Turning  Department: 

Twenty  lathes 581. 00 

Shaftings,  pulleys  and  belting 188. 45 

Engine  and  boiler 335. 00 

Wood-turning  tools 140. 05 

Setting  up  lathes. 300. 00 

Total  expense  for  wood-turning  department ,. .  1, 333. 50 

Expense  per  boy 16. 68 

Expense  apart  from  Permanent  Investment: 

For  80  pupils,  tuition 1, 050. 00 

Material 800. 00 

Wear  and  tear  of  tools 300. 00 

Total  expense 1, 450. 00 

Expense  per  pupil 18. 13 

"A  department  of  this  kind  has  a  tendency  to  hold  boys  in  school  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  strong  inclination  to  leave  and  go  into  business.  Our  high  school  and 
eighth  grade  have  felt  this  influence,  and  si'flered  from  it  as  much  as  any  school  in 
the  land;  yet  of  the  79  boys  who  took  manual  training  last  year,  75  remained  in 
school  to  the  close  of  the  year.  This  is  a  remai-kable  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
Omaha  schools. 

"  On  the  whole,  our  experiment  with  a  manual  training  department  in  our  high 
school,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  must  be  considered  a  success.-  It  has  not  interfered 
with  the  regular  academic  work;  it  has  not  been  excessively  expensive;  its  influence 
on  the  high  school  generally,  has,  on  the  whole,  been  favorable,  and  the  progress  of 
the  boys  m  the  mechanic  arts  has  been  satisfactory.  "  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  hopes  of  its  friends  have  been  fuUy.realized." 

For  more  careful  study,  aEt.er  a  general  ^minatmn  of  the  exhibits,  it  was  agi-egd, 
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that  Dr.  Coy  should  write  a  special  report  upon  the  exhibits  of  The  Defective  Classes; 
General  Morgan,  upon  the  Illinois  State  University:  and  Mr.  Baker,  upon  the  several 
High  Schools,    Their  reports  are  given  below  in  full. 

University  of  Illinois. 

[Eeport  of  T.  J.  Morgan.] 

The  exhibit  of  students'  work  from  the  State  University  at  Champaign,  Illinois, 
showed  clearly,  both  their  method  and  results.  It  comprised  mechanical  drawing 
in  its  various  stages,  and  construction  in  both  wood  and  metal. 

There  were  three  very  noteworthy  features.  First,  if  was  quite  evident,  that  the 
work  was  directed  by  a  rigid  method.  It  was  the  work  of  the  hand,  but  of  the  hand 
guided  by  the  mind.  Thought  preceded  action.  The  brain  led,  the  hand  followed. 
There  vvas  an  order  of  succession,  a  progress  from  lower  to  higher.  There  was  a 
reason  for  everything.  It  was  an  embodiment  in  lines  and material  of  ideas.  This 
training  culminates  in  the  solution  of  difficult  problems,  by  the  invention  of  curious 
machinery  foa-  the  accomplishment  of  some  worthy  end. 

Students  thus  trained,  do  not  becorhe  mere  copyists,  blindly  following  the  pattern, 
but  intelligent  workmen,  competent  to  execute,  to  pl£in,-and  to  direct. 

Another  feature  was  the  character  of  the  work  itself.  It  was  well  done.  Even 
that  performed  by  beginners,  showed  signs  of  care  accuracy,  finish.  The  use  of 
tools  may  he  as  pernicious  in  developing  slovenly  habits,  inaccuracy,  carelessness — 
precursors  of  failure,  as  the  most  vicious  system  of  rote  learning.  It  was  apparent, 
that  the  students  whose  work  was  on  exhibition,  had  a  lively  Indus Wal  conscience, 
as  well  as  a  busy  brain  and  skilled,  hands.  It  seemed  to  be  a  maxim  with  them, 
that  what  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well.  Not  variety  but  fixush,  not  quantity 
but  quaUty.    Workmanship,  excellence  was'stamped  on  everything. 

And  this  leads  me  to  note  the  third  characteristic  feature  of  the  work.  Its  honest 
simplicity.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  done  for  show,  even  the  ornamental  work  stood 
for  just  what  it  was.  There  were  no  flourishes,  no  trickery,  no  pretences.  Every- 
thing bore  the  marks  of  a  firm,  moral  purpose  to  do  honest  work.  Onecouldnot 
help  feeling  that  such  a  training  would  give  us  honest  and  efficient  workmen,  who, 
as  architects,  would  not  repeat  the  abominations  of  many  modern  buildings  that 
try  to  call  attention  from  their  ugliness  by  high-sounding  names,  and  bridge  build- 
ers whose  work  would  stand  the  test  of  hard  usage. 

Altogether,  the  exhibit  was  most  excellent,  and  justified  the  wisdom  of  maintain- 
ing such  institutions  as  the  industrial  university. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  J,  Morgan. 

Exhibit  of  Work  of  the  Defectite  Classes. 

[Report  of  E.  W.  Coy.  J 

■  This  included  exhibits  by  institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  Blind,  and 
for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
had  on  exhibition: 

1.  School  work. —  Ten  volumes  of  examination  papers,  showing  the  regular  work 
of  twenty  out  of  the  thirty  classes  in  the  school.  This  work  was  very  creditable 
and  very  interesting. 

2.  Physical  aids  to  hearing. — Tliese  consisted  of  tubes  and  combinations  of  tubes 
of  various  patterns,  and  other  devices  designed  to  facilitate  communication  between 
persons  with  impaired  hearing. 

3.  Art  ivork. — Pen-and-ink  sketches  from  nature;  crayon  from  cast,  and  charcoal 
sketches  from  nature;  oil  portrait,  a  copy;  studies  in  oil  from  nature;  cliarcoal  por- 
trait from  nature,  taken  in  one  and  one-half  hours;  photo-crayon  portrait. 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Delavan,  Wisconsin,  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  class  work  and  photographs;  boots  and  shoes;  crayon  and  charcoal  sketehes 
from  nature. 

The  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  had  a  very  full  ex- 
hibit.   Two  depai-tments  were  represented,  namely,  the  Literary,  and  the  Industrial. 

1.  The  Literary. —  Dissected  map,  and  pricked  outline  maps,  made  for  the  blind. 
Also,  paper  maps,  and  clay  maps  made  by  the  blind.  Pencil  vn-iting  and  point 
writing.  They  use  the  New  York  point  instead  of  the  Braille  point,  which  is  used 
in  the  Illinois  institution.  Kindergarten  work,  clay  modelUng.  The  celebration  of 
Washington's  Birthrl  ay,  -of  Decoration  day  represented  in  clay ;  farm-life  in  clay ;  farm 
products;  "  Jack  and  the  bean  stalk";  weaving,  cutting,  and  sewing,  daisy  chains. 

3.  The  Industrial. —  Carpet  weaving,  hammock,  and  fly-nets;  cane-seating,  brooms, 
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specimens  of  sawing  by  Iiand  and  by  machine;  crocheting  and  knitting,  plain  and 
fancy. 

The  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  at  Lincoln,  Illinois,  exhibited 
specimens  of  kindergarten  work  and  other  school  exercises,  and  a  large  number  of 
articles  frota  their  industrial  department,  among  which,  may  be  mentioned  gar-, 
ments  sewed,  and  stockings  and  mittens  knit  by  the  inmates;  boots  and  shoes,  ham- 
mered brass,  and  specimens  of  wood-carving.  Some  of  the  work  in  this  department 
was  remarkably  well  done,  and  those  in  charge  spoke  most  hopefully  of  the  benefit 
which  they  expected  would  come  to  these  unfortunate  children  from  this  source. 
The  over-zealous  advocate  of  manual  training  might  find  here  some  iniportant 
suggestions  as  to  the  degree  Of  mental  capacity  requisite  for  success  in  this  work. 

No  intelligent  teacher  could  study  these  exhibits  of  what  is  being  done  for,  the 
defective  classes  without  deriving  from  them  many  valuable  lessons.  We  will  men- 
tion here,  but  one  of  these  lessons,  vizrthat  of  patience.  The  teachers  who  have 
to  deal  with  these  classes,  find  that  many  of  the  avenues  of  approach  by  which 
ordinary  minds  may  be  reached,  are  cut  off  or  obstructed.  But  with  a  patience 
that  is  almost  divine,  they  discover  and  invent  ways  and  means  of  awakening  the 
dormant  intelligeuQe;  and  they  succeed  so  well  in  developing  and  training  it,  that 
the  results  accomplished  are  a  source  of  wonder  and  admiration  to  every  beholder. 
If  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  and  discouragement  that  beset  their,  path,  the  teachers 
of  these  pupils  are  able  to  do  so  much,  surely  thf  ordinary  teacher,  in  the  far  less 
difficult  task  of  dealing  with  those  who  are  in  possession  oif  all  their  natural  powers 
and  faculties,  should  not  lose  heart  or  hope  in  his  work. 

E.  W.  Cot. 

Manual  Training. 

[Report  of  James  H.  Baker.] 

The  special  work  assigned  me  upon  your  committee  was  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  Manual  Training  exhibits  of  the  high  schools,  including  those  of  the  Chicago 
Manual  Training  School  and  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute  of  New  York.'  There 
were  represented  the  high  schools  of  Omaha,  Springfield  (Mass.),  Toledo,  Chicago, 
and  Eau  Claire.  I  viewed  the  exhibits  and  noted  in  a  very  general  way  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work.  Thinking  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  not  to  discriminate 
in  regard  to  the  excellence  of  the  exhibits,  but  rather  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the 
methods  employed  and  the  general  educational  value  of  manual  training,  I  also  sent 
a  list  of  questions  to  the  school  ofiicers  of  each  town  mentioned  and  obtained  replies 
which  are  presented  in  the  accompanying  table.  I  maiy  state  here,  however,  that 
I  found  no  good  reason  for  founding  a  report  upon  comparison  of  the  work  of  the 
different  schools,  because  essentially  the  same  idea  was  the  basis  of  all  the  exhibits; 
and  the  extent  and  excellence  of  the  drawing  and  the  work  in  wood  and  metal 
seemed  to  depend  upon  the  facilities  and  the  amount  of  time  given  to  this  depart- 
ment._  Of  the  high  schools,  tlie  Toledo  made  the  best  showing,  because  the  depart- 
ment is  fully  equipped  and  more  time  is  allowed  it  tlian  in  the  other  high  schools. 
The  Chicago  manual  training  school  gives  approximately  half  its  time  to  manual 
work,  and  consequently  produces  more  advanced  results  in  that  line. 

In  the  Toledo  high  school  there  is  also  a  domestic  economy  department  for  girls, 
'  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  "  cooking  upon  scientific  principles  and  in  cutting 
and  fitting  of  garrnents."  The  girls  ai-e  permitted  to  take  the  drawing  and  wood 
work  in  the  boys'  department. 

From  answers  to  the  circulars  sent  to  these  schools,  and  from  reports  forwarded, 
I  draw  in  substance  the  following  statements  assigned  as  reasons  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  manual  training:  — 

1;  It  develops  certain  faculties  not  developed  in  ordinary  school  work. 

2.  It  makes  boys  appreciate  the  practical  value  of  the  other  studies;  they  perform 
their  regular  class  work  with  more  intelligence.  It  increases  the  interest  of  pupils 
in  their  school  work,  and  tends  to  keep  boys  in  the  high  school. 

3.  It  gives  an  idea  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  It  makes  boys  more  manly.  It  fur- 
nishes wholesome  employment  for  leisure  hours.  It  brings  the  pupU  in  contact 
with  the  realities  of  practical  life. 

4.  Scholars  who  devote  half  their  study  hours  to  manual  exercises  make  equal 
progress  in  mental  work  with  those  who  give  all  their  study  hours  to  it. 

So  far,  I  have  permitted  the  schools  to  speak  for  themselves,  endeavoring  to  pre- 
sent facts  and  opinions  as  forwarded  to  me.  I  should  hardly  regard  my  report  as 
complete,  however,  without  a  brief  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  work  of  high  schools  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  mathematics,  science, 
history  and  the  English  language  and  literatm-e,  foreign  language,  physical  train- 
ing. The  work  of  these  dmartmentsmav.be'briefc  stated.  (1)  Mathematics :  The 
high  school  period,  approMflwtfa^iQifi'K/ffifiSSff it^eighteen,  is  the  time  when  the 
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generalizing  and  reasoning  faculties  are  first  susceptible  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
development.  The  power  of  exact  deductive  reasoning  is  to  be  trained  by  means  of 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry.  (3)  Science.  Scientific  generalization  is 
taught  by  means  of  elementary  zoology  and  botany,  vphile  physics,  physiology,  and 
chemistry  furnish  the  best  exercise  in  inductive  reasoning.  Geology  and  astronomy 
furnish  further  exercises  in  the  latter  process,  but  find  their  highest  use  in  an  en- 
larged knowledge  of  the  material  world.  (3)  History  and  the  English  Literature 
and  Language.  While  history  and  literature  may  be  the  means  of  cultivatiiig  mem- 
ory, imagination,  generalization,  and  reasoning,  their  most  important  use  is  in  en- 
larging the  limited  view  of  the  pupil  with  the  experience  of  the  past  and  inspiring 
him  with  some  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  world's  great  minds.  History  f  yimishes 
materials  for  correct  inductions  in  regard  to  State  and  society.  In  connection  with 
history  comesthe  study  of  civil  government  and^jolitical  economy,  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  relations  and  duties  of  the  citizen.  History 
and  Uterature  more  directly  than  any  other  studies,  lead  to  the  study  of  meiital 
science  which  may  teach  invaluable  lessons  as  to  the  control  and  use  of  the  faculties. 
As  a  part  of  mental  science  there  should  be  presented  a  brief  statement  of  the  laws 
of  reasoningrlogic.  The  instrument  of  thought,  language,  cannot  be  neglected. 
Study  of  the  Enghsh  language,  both  the  grammar  and  the  rhetoric,  is  needed  for 
accurate  and  forcible  expression.  In  the  high  school  this  work  may  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  literature.  (4)  Foreign  Language.  To  this  point  our  way  seems  clear, 
but  there  is  a  -great  controversy  about  the  value  of  foreign  language  in  a  high  school 
course.  The  classical  languages  are  a  more  direct  road  to  ' '  culture  "  than  any  other 
hue  of  work  mentioned.  The  latin  is  in  an  important  sense  the  key  to  several  mod- 
em tongues;  it  may  be  used  to  train  memory,  judgment,  generalization,  and 
reasoning,  and  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  language.  The  incidental 
value  of  modern  languages  is  not  so  great,  and  the  chief  argument  in  their  defence 
is  that  of  utility,^  that  is,  they  may  be  the  means  of  intercourse  and  of  acquaintance 
\  with  foreign  literary,  and  scientific  thought.  (5)  Physical  Training.  Such  exercises 
as  speaking,  singing,  writing,  drawing,  gymnastics,  military  driU,  tend  to  give  the 
mind  control  of  the  bodily  organs,  which  control  may  afterwards  be  directed  to 
special  aptitudes. 

In  the  above  statements  the  use  of  studies  as  a  discipline  has  been  made  promi- 
nent. The  knowledge  obtained  of  important  facts  and  principles  is  understood  also 
to  be  tin  essential  feature  of  a  course  of  study. 

Let  us  see  the  results  of  the  different  lines  of  study.  The  reasoning  power  is 
developed;  the  other  intellectual  faculties  are  further  cultivated;  incidentally  the 
emotions  and  the  will  are  trained,  that  is,  the  taste  is  cultivated  and  character  is 
formed,  an  elementary  knowledge  is  gained  of  nature,  of  man,  in  state  and  society, 
and  of  man  as  the  individual  self;  language,  as  the  instrument  of  thought,  is  sharp- 
ened and  poUshed.  The  doctrinal  religious  element  is  left  to  the  church  and  the 
family.  There  is  hardly  a  study  in  the  typical  high-school  course  by  which  all  the 
intellectual  faculties  are  not  cultivated  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  considerable  degree, 
except  perception,  and  this  power  is  trained  in  special  ways,  as  by  drawing.  In 
regard  to  perception  most  educators  now  agree  that,  from  the  kindergarten  up,  the 
mind  is  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  things  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  train  the  sense- 
discrimination  and  give  clear  ideas.  Hence  the  visual  and  tactile  senses  are  exer- 
cised upon  form,  figure,  and  dimension,  by  drawing,  moulding,  etc. ,  and  the  obser- 
vation is  directed  to  specimens  and  experiments.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  perception  is  trained  at  an  early  period;  that  memory  and  imagination  are  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  before  the  grammar-school  jieriod;  that  abstraction  and  gener- 
alization are  considerably  developed  before  the  high  school  isTeached;  and  that  this 
development  of  faculty  is  effected  by  means  of  the  regular  studies  of  the  schools. 

Now,  when  any  advocate  of  manual  training  states  that  it  develops  certain  facul- 
ties not  developed  in  ordinary  school  work,  I  must  think  that  the  subject  has  not 
been  analyzed.  There  is  no  mental  faculty  of  power  known  to  the  psychologjist 
which  is  not  systematically  trained  by  regular  school  work,  and  the  only  sense  wmch 
manual  work  in  wood  and  metal  trains  to  a  much  greater  extent  is  the  muscular 
sense.  Moreover  not  a  single  concept  is  furnished  by  manual  work  which  is  not 
acquired  in  drawing.  As  to  the  statement  that  manual-training  pupils,  giving  only 
half-time  to  regular  studies,  accomplish  as  much  with  them  as  pupils  giving  full 
time  to  them,  I  must,  in  view  of  the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy,  regard 
it  as  a  case  of  enthusiastic  mal-observation.  The  statement  that  manual  work  may 
make  pupils  more  intelligent  in  their  regular  studies  may  be  true  as  to  a  few  appli- 
cations of  mathematics  and  physios;  and  the  fact  that  the  taste  of  many  boys  turns 
towards  construction  may  make  it  possible  that  manual  work  will  increase  their  in- 
terest in  the  school  as  a  whole,  but  hardly  in  their  regular  studies.  That  manual  - 
work  gives  an  idea  of  the  dignity  of  labor  and  brings  the  mind  in  contact  with  the 
realities  of  practicalUfe  ^P5^^^^1^^^QgQ^@ 
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If  I  understand  the  advocates  of  manual  training  for  high  schools,  most  of  theni 
claim  that  its  purpose  is  general  education  as  contrasted  with  special  education;  that 
is,  it  is  equally  good  for  the  boy  who  is  to  be  a  lawyer  and  the  boy  who  is  to  be  a 
mechanic.  Assuhiing  this  to  be  so,  and  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  State  to 
educate  in  the  professions,  trades,  and  iadustries,  since  there  would  be  no  limit  to 
special  demands,  if  our  previous  analysis  is  correct,  manual  training  can  claim  but 
a  small  place  or  no  place  at  all  in  high-school  work.  From  the  nature  of  the  case 
and  from  an  examination  of  courses  of  study  in  schools  where  a  large  portion  of 
the  time  is  given  to  manual  work,  in  order  to  make  room  for  this  work  the  tendency 
is  to  lop  off  such  sciences  as  botany,  geology,  and  astronomy,  to  limit  the  study  of 
history  and  hterature,  to  omit  entirely  psychology  and  logic,  and  even  foreign  lan- 
guages, both  classical  and  modern.  Such  omissions  seem  of  no  small  consequence, 
if  the  high  school  is  to  maintain  its  position  as  the  "  college  of  the  people." 

It  seems  a  plain  fact  that  manual  training  can  be  defended  only  as  special  educa- 
tion; it  is  general  only  in  the  sense  that  it  teaches  the  elements  of  mechanics  and 
may  thus  open  the  way  to  special  pursuits  requiring  skill  in  the  use  of  tools.  Should 
it  be  introduced  into  high  schools  for  a  hmited  class  of  pupils  who  have  little  apti- 
tude for  hterary  work,  but  hav^,  a  leaning  toward  manual  skill  and  intend  to  be 
mechanics  in  the  capacity  of  workmen,  overseers,  or  inventors?  I  conceive  that 
this  depends  upon  the  wishes  of  the  people,  the  cost,  etc.  If  it  should  be  introduced, 
certainly  boys  should  not  be  unduly  urged  to  choose  this  work,  and  the  time  allotted 
to  the  department  should  be  carefully  limited. 

No  doubt  the  tendency-  of  manual  training  is  to  make  mechanics.  Much  is  said 
about  the  fact  that  many  boys,  graduating  from  high  schools,  continue  their  studies 
in  college,  enter  the  professions,  or  accept  clerkships.  Has  any  one  yet  discovered 
a  reasonable  objection  to  this  ?  I  have  investigated  the  occupations  of  the  graduates 
of  one  typical  high  school;  the  occupations  were  various  and  in  most  cases  well 
chosMi.  Engineers,  farmers,  mechanics,  stockmen,  etc. ,  were  by  no  means  wanting. 
Are  not  all  the  occupations  crowded  ?  Are  mechanics  in  greater  demand  than  any 
other  class  of  skilled  laborers? 

Private  manual  training  schools  have  a  place,  but  they  are  schools  of  special  edu- 
cation.   The  amount  of  time  given  to  work  with  tools  makes  them  one-sided,  and 
pupils  entering  them  should  have  a  definite  purpose  in  view. 
_    I  will  venture  to  make  a  few  summary  statements: —  ^ 

1.  Manual  training,  that  is,  work  with  tools  in  wood  and  metal,  does  very  little  to 
educate  mental  faculty,  in  addition  to  what  is  accomplished  by  regular  studies  and 
exercises.     It  cannot  be  defended  upon  the  ground  of  general  education. 
•   3.  It  furnishes  no  concepts  not  acquired  in  drawing. 

3.  If  a  large  amount  of  time  is  spent  in  this  department  it  must  be  at  the  sacrifice 
of  other  work. 

4.  Manual  work  in  its  broader  sense  should  be  a  part  of  the  regular  studies  from 
the  kindergarten  to  high  school. 

5.  Private  manual  training  schools  in  which  much  of  the  time  is  given  to  manual 
work  may  be  an  advantage  to  a  class  of  boys  whose  time  for  education  is  hmited, 
provided  they  have  chosen  their  occupation. 

6.  If  a  manual  training  school  is  supported  at  the  public  expense  in  connection 
with  any  system  of  schools,  it  should  be  centrally  located,  and  be  open  to  the  upper 
grammar  grades  as  well  as  certain  high-school  classes.  The  work  should  be  volun- 
tary, and  should  be  performed  outside  of  school  hours.  The  time  should  be  care- 
fully limited,  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  regular  studies. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

James  H.  Bakek. 

The  exhibit  as  a  whole  wis  probably  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  .creditable 
exhibit  of  industrial  and  manual  work  in  schools  ever  made  in  this  country.  It 
showed  conclusively  that  we  have  taken  a  long  step  forward  in  this  direction,  and 
that  manual  training  has  secured  a  permanent  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  friends  of 
education  in  this  republic.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  manual  training  is 
important,  but  it  can  scarcely  yet  be  regarded  as  determined  that  it  should  take  its 
place  in  our  public  school  system  by  the  side  of  the  spelling-book  and  the  arith- 
metic. We  are  making  rapid  strides  in  all  educational  matters,  both  as  regards 
pirinciples  and  methods,  but  there  are  many  questions  demanding  careful-  and  con- 
siderate thought.  Such  gatherings  as  that  at  Chicago,  and  such  exhibits  as  were 
there  made,  aid  materially  in  solving  the  great  problems  with  which  the  educators 
of  our  country  have  to  deal. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

W.  A.   MOWEY, 

Qhairman, 
Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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VII. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  DISCUSSED  BY  THE  SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS IN  WASHINGTON  D.  C.  FEBRUARY,  1888. 


INTRODUCTION. 

As  supplementary  to  the  consideration  given  by  the  National  Asso- 
.  ciation,  during  its  meeting  in  Chicago,  to  the  topics  related  to  Indus- 
trial Education,  it  seems  fitting  to  record  here,  that,  at  the  customary 
annual  meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  by  The  Department  pf 
/Superintendence  of  the  "National  Educational  Association,"  which 
was  held  February  14  to  16,  188^,  the  opening  session  of  the  first  day 
was  given  to  the  consideration  of  Manual  Training.  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Ham,  of  Chicago,  author  of  a  work  on  this  subject,  based  on  the 
experimental  Manual  Training  School  of  Chicago,  Illinois,,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Belfield,  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  entitled 
"  How  and  to  what  extent  can  Manual  Training  be  engrafted  on  our 
system  of  Public  Schools?" 

Much  of  Mr.  Ham's  paper  was  given  to  the  task  of  abusing  the 
.  systems  of  education  of  the  past,  and  to  depicting  the  evil  influences 
of  a  study  of  the  classics;  a  line  of  argument  upon  which  the  advo- 
ca,tes  of  scientific,  and  latterly,  the  friends  of  Industrial  Education, 
seem  inclined  to  expend  undue  energy;  since,  bad  as  the  system  o"f , 
education  pursued  for  the  past  few  hundred  years  throughout  Chris- 
tendom may  have  been,  it  is  well  enough  to  remember  that  it  was  all 
there  was,  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  the  men  bred  in  that  learning, 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  classics,  who  have  spoken  the  creative 
words  which  gave  birth  to  the  new  education;  for  Francis  Bacon 
and  Charles  Darwin  were  thoroughly  trained  after  the  old  methods. 

The  advocates  of  Indiistrial  Training  have,  however,  a  more  prac-  • 
tical  reason  for  avoiding  such  inconsequent  discussions,  in  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  whose  interests  they 
are  seeking  to  promote,  run  no  risk  of  being  exposed  to  the  danger- 
ous influence  of  the  classics.  Indeed,  one  of  the  great  advantages 
offered  by  this  movement  for  industrial  education  is  that  it  will  have 
a  tendency  to  keep  public  school  children  longer  in  attendance;  so 
that,  remaining  till  their  minds  are  more  mature,  they  will  thereby 
be  enabled  to  get  more  of  value  from  the  other  studies  which  accom- 
pany the  instruction  in  the  use .  of  tools. 

Mr.  Ham  thinks  the  age  of  fourteen  about  as  early  as  the  boy  should 
enter  the  Manual  School;  before  that  his  muscular  system  is  not  suf- 
ficiently developed  to  enable  him  to  begin  the  use  of  tools  with  ad- 
vantage. He  also  is  evidently  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
these  "Manual  Training  Schools"  should  be  special  schools,  accessi- 
ble  to  pupils  desirous  ^,^Y£^^fmhsoft® 
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He  also  suggested  that  no  finality  as  to  the  public  schools  had  been 
reached;  that  in, the  present- movement  they  were  committed  to  no 
hard  and  fast  rules;  that  such  methods  as  proved  unsatisfactory  could 
readily  be  dropped  till  a  satisfactory  programme  was  reached. 

•The  responsibility  for  a  thorough  and  successful  systemizing  of 
these  new  studies  was  now  upon  the  school  superintendents. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  paper  Mr.  Ham  made  the  extraordinary 
assertion  "that  there  is  no  longer  occasion  for  directive  intelligence," 
because,  forsooth,  that  was  a  characteristic  of  the  education  given  in 
"the  slavery  epoch,"  and  "is  not  suitable  to  the  epoch  of  freedom!" 
One  wonders  whether  the  Faculties  of  the  various  Schools  of -Tech- 
nology, Mining  Schools,  and  other  like  educational  institutions,  are 
quite  ready  to  accede  to  this  proposition.  It  would  have  seemed  that, 
on  the  contrary,  a  strong  plea  for  the  increased  superior  training  of 
intelligent  directors  of  labor  could  have  been  based  on  the  premises 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Ham,  of  existing  increased  intelligence  on  the  part 
of  the  laborers! 

Mr.  Ham  made  the  following  statements  in  regard  to  Labor: 

Labor  is  as  sacred  as  manhood,  and  hence  a  fit  basis  for  education.  Labor  is  not 
a  commodity,  because  no  power  can  reduce  it  to  possession  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
alleged  purchaser;  it  is  a  spark  of  divinity.  *  *  The  social  and  economic  conditions 
which  confront  us  are  of  the  most  alarming  nature,  and  educators  cannot  escape 
responsibility.  *  *  The  labor  question  has  been  raised  and  it  must  be  settled  justly. 
It  will  press  more  heavily  upon  our  children  than  it  does  upon  us.  Let  us  prepare 
them  for  the  discussion  by  making  the  schools  the  workshops  of  humanity. 

He  closed  by  urging  that  this  industrial  training  of  children  would 
greatly  tend  to  diminish  child  labor. 

The  question  of  questions  remains:  How  shall  all  children  be  gathered  into  the 
schools  and  kept  there  from  the  Kindergarten  age  to  the  age  of  physical  maturity  ? 

Superintendent  Mac  Alister,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  open  the  discussion  on  the  paper,  being  absent,  Siiperin- 
tendent  Marble,  of  Worcester,  who  was  in  the  programme  as  the  sec- 
ond disputant,  followed  with  a  paper  wittily  contesting  many  of  the 
cherished  propositions  of  the  advocates  of  "  the  carpenter  shop  in 
the  school  basement."  As  Superintendent  Marble's  serious  state-  • 
ments  on  these  topics  are  to  be  found  in  paper  XII  of  this  Appendix, 
no  abstract  of  these  remarks  will  be  given,  —  but,  as  many  of  the 
more  earnest  advocates  of  Manual  Training  seem  to  infer  from  Mr. 
Marble's  caustic  criticisms  on  the  shifting  arguments  that  have  been 
presented  by  the  friends  of  Manual  Training  during  the  past  few 
years,  that  this  energetic  educator  is  opposed  to  all  progress;  it  seems 
proper  to  state  here  a  fact  with  which  the  early  advocates  of  indus- 
trial art  drawing  are  familiar,  namely:  that  Superintendent' Marble 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  eflBcient  promoters  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in  the  schools  of  Worcester.  It  is 
also  to  be  noted,  that,  while  not  an  advocate  of  making  Manual 
Training  a  part  of  the  Public  School  system,  he  is,  at  present,  pro- 
moting the  establishment,  by  private  citizens,  of  a  special  Manual 
Training  School  in  his  city,  to  which  the  boys  of  suitable  age  can 
be  given  access. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  ph.  d.,  President  of  the  In- 
dustrial Education  Association  and  of  the  College  for  the  Training 
of  Teachers,  New  York  City,  next  followed  with  a  scholarly  and 
practical  exposition  of  the  way  in  which  the  requisite  time  for  in- 
struction in  Manual  Training  and  the  kindred  studies  grouped  under 
Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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the  general  head  of  Industrial  Education  can  be  secured  in  the 
schools.  Dr.  Butler  illustrated  his  topic  by;  a  diagram  on  the  black- 
board. His  remarks  were  all  too  brief,  owing  to  the  time  limit  nec- 
essarily enforced  in  the  discussion  of  papers.  At  the  request  of  the 
writer,  Dr.  Butler,  who  adds  to  his  other  duties -that  of  "Lecturer 
on  the  History  and  Institutes  of  Education"  at  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  has  kindly  consented  to  prepare  for  insertion  here  a  sim- 
ilar diagram  with  the  requisite  exposition,  which  is  offered  as  a  con- 
tribution towards  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  which  presents 
itself  to  every  teacher  when  a  new  study  seeks  admittance  to  the 
school  curriculum. 
The  following  is  Dr.  Butler's  paper : 

(a)   HOW  AND  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  CAN  MANUAL  TRAINING  BE  EN- 
GRAFTED ON  OUR  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS}' 

Webster  defines  engraft  as  "to  fix  or  set  firmly  or  deeply''  and  this  question 
above  raised  is  not  one  of  theory,  but  of  ways  and  means.  It  m.ay  be  paraphrased 
thus :  How  and  to  what  extent  can  the  training  of  the  child's  powers  of  expression 
by  delineation  and  by  construction,  be  fixed  or  set  firmly  and  deeply  in  our  public 
school  course  of  study.  We  are  not  now  discussing  the  philosophy  of  manual 
training.  That  stage  is  passed.  It  has  been  incontestably  established  that  the  pow- 
ers of  .thought,  expression  by  delineation  and  construction,  the  judgment  and  the 
executive  faculty  must  be  trained  as  well  as  the  observation,  the  memory  and  the 
power  to  learn.  I'he  history  of  education,  the  history  of  civilization  and  the  science 
of  psychology  all  focus  upon  this  point.  It  is  no  argument  against  the  above 
sound  conclusions  to  deprecate  turning  the  schools  into  shops,  to  urge  that  the  pu- 
pils ai'e  already  overcrowded  and  that  the  teachers  are  overworked.  No  one  of 
sane  mind  proposes  to  turn  the  schools  into  shops  by  the  introduction  of  manual 
trainiiig  any  more  than  it  is  proposed  to  train  Rankes  and  Bancrofts  when  the  pu- 
pils are  taught  history.  If  shop-work'  is  used  as  a  means  of  manual  training,  it  is 
because  of  its  disciplinary  value  not  because  of  its  utility.  It  is  only  a  means,  not 
an  end.  It  will  be  discarded  whenever  anything  better  adapted  to  accomplish  the 
end  in  view  is  discovered,  just  as  an  old  geography  is  thrown  away  when  a  better 
one  is  made. 

MANUAL  TEAINING    URGED  AS  AN  ESSENTIAL    ELEMENT  m  A  RATIONAL  COURSE  OF 

STUDY. 

Manual  training  cannot  be  treated  as  an  annex  or  appendix  to  the  traditional 
course  of  study.  It  does  not  claim  admittance  as  a  favor  ;  itdema;nds  it  as  a  right. 
The  attempt  now  working  in  certain  localities  to  add  manual  training  as  an  exten- 
sion to  the  present  course  of  study  cannot  have  fuU  measure  of  success,  if  any.  If 
manual  training  is  psychologically  and  pedagogically  necessary,  then  the  curricu- 
lum must  be  overhauled  with  reference  to  its  admission.  We  cannot  increase  the 
length  of  the  school  course,  nor  the  length  of  the  school  day,  nor  the  tasks  now  im- 
posed on  teacher  and  pupil.  Therefore  the  engrafting  of  manual  training  in- 
volves the  whole  question  of  the  course  of  study,  and  opens  up  a  way  to  put  the 
course  of  study  in  our  common  schools  on  a  scientific  and  rational  basis  instead  of 
its  present  empirical  and  haphazard  one.    This  I  believe  can  be  done. 

THE  PRESENT  COURSES  OF  STUDY,  TRADITIONAL  NOT  SCIENTIFIC. 

Any  one  who  studies  critically  the  development  of  the  present  course  of  study 
must  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  its  growth  has  been  artificial  not  natural,  by 
accretion  not  by  assimilation.  Originally  it  consisted  of  what  we  call  the  rudiments. 
As  more  advanced  instruction  began  to  commend  itself  and  one  by  one  new  subjects 
clamored  for  admission,  a  process  of  compression  was  used  to  make  a  place  for  them 
all.    The  result  is  what  we  may  caU  the  traditional  course  of  study. 

Its  only  excuse  for  existing  is  that  it  is  traditional.  In  the  broad  attempt  to 
crowd  a  something  of  everything,  both  the  useful  and  ornamental,  into  the  school 
course,  the  principle  on  \«hich  alone  such  a  course  can  be  based  and  defended  has 
been  utterly  forgotten.  A  course  of  study  exists  to  develop  the  mental  faculties  — 
all  of  them,  not  an  empirical  selection  from  them.    It  uses  for  this  purpose  certain 
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means — studies  which  can  be  shown  to  appeal  to  the  various  faculties  and  to  fur- 
nish food  for  them  to  live  and  grow  upon.  Psychology  furnishes  us  a  list  of  the 
mental  faculties;  psychology  and  experience  together  furnish  us  the  proper  mea,ns 
for  their  development.  These  means  should  be  the  finest  possible  consistent  with 
proper  mental  development,  not  the  greatest  number  possible,  as  those  who  preacji 
the  gospel  of  cram  think.    They  should  be  selected  on  a  scientific  basis. 

KELATIVE  KATIO  OF  PJJOGEESSIVE  STUDIES  AT  DIFFERENT  AGES. 

The  outline  for  the  draughting  of  a  rational  course  of  study  is  as  follows: 


MeadingfyfrUmc/,  Physical  Exercises, 
Draiviny,  ConstritctionWork. 


14yes.  la 


Syrs. 


The  figure  represents,  by  its  heights,  the  length  of  the  school  days;  by  its  width, 
the  length  of  the  school  course.  "The  school  course  is  taken  to  include  the  prima.ry 
and  grammar  grades,  as  the  number  of  pupils  who  pursue  a  higher  course  is  inconsid- 
erable in  comparison  with  the  total  number;  and  that  stage  need  not  be  considered 
here.  For  our  purposes  the  child's  mental  powers  may  be  classed  as  receptive  and 
expressive.  By  the  former  he  is  put  in  possession  of  new  facts,  by  the  latter  he  ex- 
presses them  and  thus  makes  them  really  his  own.  By  means  of  the  expressive  pow- 
ers he  uses  what  he  learns,  and  prevente  his  mind  from  becoming,  like  a  dark  attic, 
a  receptacle  for  all  the-old,  useless  and  worn-out  articles  that  come  in  his  way. 
Moreover,  the  stuffing  a  child  with  facts  is  not  education.  He  must  understand, 
realize,  express  or  use  these  facts  in  order  to  derive  the  desired  benefit  from  the  pos- 
session of  them.  In  the  diagram  the  shaded  portion  represente  the  training  of  the 
receptive  faculties,  the  unshaded  portion  represents  the  training  of  the  expressive 
faculties.     The  line,  CD,  which  divides  them  has  not  been  drawn  haphazard. 

It  is  di-awn  as  the  science  of  psychology  directs  that  it  should  be  drawn.  It  repre- 
sents graphically  the  fact  that  at  five  years  of  age,  when  as  arule  the  child  is  ready  for 
the  lowest-primary  grade,  the  powers  of  expression  are  more  strongly  marked  than 
his  powers  of  reception.  At  five  years  of  age  the  only  important  faculty  among  the 
in-talsing  or  receptive  powers  is  sense  perception,  whereas  the  expressive  powers 
are  well  represented  by  the  rudiments  of  almost  all  human  activities.  Therefore 
the  major  portion  of  the  school  training  between  the  ages  of  5  and  6  should  appeal  to 
the  powers  of  expression.  Writing  may  te  taught,  the  rudimentary  steps  of  draw- 
ing, also,  physical  training  should  be  given  and  instruction  in  reading  begun.  As 
the  main  receptive  power  at  this  age  is  sense-perception,  the  object  lesson  and  Kin- 
dergarten methods  will  be  used  to  develop  it.  As  the  child  grows  older  the  relative 
importance  of  the  receptive  powers"  increases,  and  gradually  the  ability  to  use  the 
higher  mental  powers,  conception,  judgment  and  reasoning  is  gained.  The  course 
of  study  must  adapt  itself  to  this  fact  and  the  studies  which  exercise  these  powers, 
number,  language,  geography,  history  and  elementary  science,  assume  the  place  that 
belongs  to  them,  and  reading,  writing,  physical  exercises  drawing  and  construction 
work  will  not  occupy  so  many  hours  each  day.  This  fact  is  represented  in  the  dia- 
gram, and  by  examining  it  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  sets  of  study  at  any 
age  between  5  and  14  may  be  readily  determined. 


THE  TERM   "  MANTJAIj  TRAINING"  DEFINED. 

That  part  of  the  training  of  the  expressive  faculties  which  is  included  in  the  terms 
"  drawing  "  and  "  consti-uction  work  "  is  what  is  meant  nowadays  by  manual  train- 
ing. If  the  term  manual  training  is  used  in  antithesis  to  mental  training  it  is 
wrongly  understood.  Manual  training,  as  I  use  the  tei-m,  is  mental  training.  It  is 
mental  training  by  means  of  manual  training.  It  is  included  in  the  psychologically- 
determined  course  of  study  because  it  reaches  important  mental  faculties  which  no 
other  studies  reach..  It  is  also  a  most  valuable  and  important  stimulus  to  the  recep- 
tive faculty  of  observation.  The  child  can  neither  draw  accurately  nor  construct 
coxTectly  unless  he  observes  acutely.     Drawing  is  the  basis  of  all  so-called  manual 
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training,  and  develops  the  power  of  expression  by  delineation  .which  is  more  universal, 
more  accurate,  less  difficult  than  expression  by  language.  Delineation  is  the  uni- 
versal language.  It  knows  no  diverse  speeches,  no  dialects.  By  means  of  the  con- 
struction work  the  power  of  expression  by  construction  is  trained,  as  are  also  the 
judgment  and  executive  faculty.  The  latter,  whose  importance  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated, receives  absolutely  no  training  from  the  traditional  course  of  study.  Facts 
are  learned  as  facts.  It  permits  no  handling  of  material,  no  knowledge  of  force  in 
action,  no  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  Construction  work  p:^ovides  all  of  these. 
Drawing  and  construction  work  are  reciprocal.  They  go  on  side  by  side  through- 
out the  course  of  study.  They  occupy  more  time  proportionately  when  the  child  is 
5  years  of  age,  than  when  he  is  12  or  14.  But  they  are  never  absent  from-  the 
course  at  any  age.  The  drawing  increases  in  difficulty  as  the  thought  which  it  is 
used  to  express  increases  in  complexity.  The  construction  work  follows  the  same 
line  of  development  —  that  of  thought-complexity.  It  is  represented  at  the  various 
stages  of  the  course  by  materials  within  the  power  of  the  child  at  each  stage  to 
handle  and  to  use.  Experience  shows  that  the  construction  work  is  best  represented 
by  block-building,  stick-laying,  paper  folding  and  simple  clay  work  in  the  Kinder- 
garten and  lower  primary  grades,  by  paper  cutting  and  clay  work  in  the  intermedi- 
ate grades,  and  by  wood-work  for  boys  and  sewing  and  cooking  for  girls  in  the 
higher  grammar  grades. 

THE  PEOPOSBD  CHANGES  ARE  IN  NO  SENSE  REVOLUTIONARY. 

This  course  of  study  omits  nothing  that  is  really  valuable  in  the  traditional  course, 
while  in  thoroughness,  flexibility  and  completeness  it  is  far  superior  to  the  latter. 
It  has  a  plan  for  arithmetic,  but  not  for  logical  puzzles  and  algebraic  abstractions 
when  taught  under  that  head.  It  would  teach  reading  and  history  together,  and 
also  writing  and  spelling,  to  economize  time  and  labor.  It  would  have  the  teacher 
teach  and  not  merely  stand  by  to  help  the  pupil  out  of  an  unusually  deep  hole. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  asserted  that  any  one  of  the  studies  named  above  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  others  and  appeals  to  a  single  faculty  tjnly .  The  instruction  and  inter- 
dependence of  studies  is  as  complex  and  as  complicated,  as  the  interaction  and  inter- 
dependence of  the  human  faculties.  Nevertheless  each  element  in  this  course  serves 
some  main  purpose  and  serves  it  better  than  it  could  be  served  in  any  other  way. 
Such  a  course  is  not  final.  It  is  subject  to  change  to  accord  with  increasing  scientific 
knowledge  and  increasing  experience.  But  it  is  fully  abreast  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge and  our  present  experience.  The  course  which  it  is  designed  to  supplant  is 
abreast  of  neither.  Nor  is  this  course  Procrustean  —  unqualifiedly  alike  for  all 
localities  and  for  all  schools.  It  contains  a  principle  and  that  principle  is  susceptible 
of  various  applications  to  suit  divergent  needs.  The  course  it  is  designed  to  supplant 
contains  no  principle.    It  is  an  accident. 

Sjiperintendent  W.  B.  Powell,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  followed 
with  a  few  remarks,  urging  the  necessity  of  a  continual  logical  course 
of  industrial  instruction  through  all  the  school  years  from  the  Kin- 
dergarten to  the  Manual  Training  School,  and  stated  briefly  what 
had  been  done  in  this  city  in  beginning  industrial  education  in  the 
public  schools;  showing  that  the  plan  for  introducing  Manual  Train- 
ing, cooking,  sewing,  etc.,  as  recorded  on  pages  112  and  113  of  this 
volume,  had  been  successfully  put  in  operation ;  thus  bringing  Wash- 
ington into  line  with  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  in  its  provision 
for  industrial  training  in  the  public  shools. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Belpield,  Director  Manual  Training  School,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  who  followed;  began  by  announcing  the  proposition  that 
"no  system  of  culture  is  worthy  the  name  that  is  not  broad  enough 
to  cover  the  idea  of  disci jpline  and  utility."  He  said  that  there 
should  be  Trade  Schools,  for  entrance*  to  which  the  public  schools 
should  fit  the  young. 

He  gave  a  brief,  interesting  statement  showing  how  the  Chicago 
School,  of  which  he  was  in  charge,  "  was  founded  by  an  association 
of  merchants  who  knew  the  practical  needs  of  the  age.    It  was  first 
advocated  in  the  public  press  by  a  lawyer.  Col.  Augustus  Jacobson 
andJjy  Charles  H.  Ham,  neither  of  the  two  being  a  teacher."  ' 
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He  suggested  that,  possibly,  teachers  and  many  college-bred  men, 
held  too  narrow,  technical  views  of  the  nature  of  education,  and 
(queried:  "Are  not  we  schoolmasters  disposed  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  education  except  book  education  ?  Do  we  not  act  op  the 
hypothesis,  even  if  we  disclaim  it,  that  the  object  of  education  is 
knowledge,  ignoring  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  great  end  of  edu- 
cation is  action  through  knowledge  t  Pestalozzi  said,  "  Education  is 
the  generation  of  Power."  Huxley  says,  "What  men  need  is  as_ 
much  knowledge  as  they  can  assimilate  and  organize  into  a  basis  for 
action."    He  closed  with  the  following  sentences: 

The  child  is  mischievous  because  he  has  nothing  else  to  do  with  his  hands.  In 
my  judgment,  manual  training  would  pay  its  cost  simply  as  an  aid  to  discipline. 
In  no  school  are  there  such  opportunities  for  practical  joking  and  other  forms  of 
rnischief  as  in  a  manual  training  school,  and  in  no  school  is  there  so  little.  The' 
'  kindergarten  is  the  great,  advance  step  in  the  proper  training  of  the  young  child,  but 
there  is  need  of  an  intermediate  class  between  that  and  the  primary  grade.  The 
public  sentiment  has  at  len^h  been  reached  on  this  subject,  and  the  future  is  not 
in  doubt.  Manual  training  is  demanded  and  will  be  granted.  The  schools  will  soon 
furnish  this  culture. 

Hon.  M.  A.  ISTewell,  ll.  d.,  State  Superintendent  of  Maryland, 
being  called  on  to  continue  the  discussion,  commented  humorously 
upon  the  sarcastic  utterances  made  by  Superintendent  Marble  in  his 
witty  address  antagonizing  the  propositions  of  the  advocates  of  pub- 
lic Manual  Training  Schools. 

Henry  Eandall  Waite,  of  New  York,  expressed  a  belief  in 
Manual  Training,  but  was  doubtful  as  to  its  general  introduction  in 
the  schools  of  the  country. 

Superintendent  William  E.  Anderson,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
urged  some  practical  action,  and  said  that  without  this  -it  was  of 
little  avail  to  thrash,  over  the  same  straw  in  annual  debates.  He 
therefore  made  a  motion  that  the  chair  should  appoint  a  committee 
of  seven,  who  should  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  some  prac- 
tical methods  of  introducing  industrial  education  in  all  grades  of 
the  public  schools. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  San  Francisco,  California,  agreed  very  earnestly 
in  the  opinion  that  little  of  practicajl  value  had  been  said. 

Dr.  Jerome  Allen,  of  New  York,  heartily  supported  Superin- 
tendent Anderson's  motion,  and  eulogized  the  Kindergarten  training 
as  the  first  step  in  a  continuous  course  through  all  grades  of  public 
schools.  Superintendent  Anderson's  resolution  for  the  appointment 
of  the  committee  was  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  Ham  then  closed  the  discussion -in  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
Superintendent  Marble's  paper.  He  seemed  to  have  somewhat  mis- 
apprehended the  position  of  Mr.  Marble,  in  that  he  supposed  him 
opposed  to  any  industrial  movement  or  to  any  progress  in  educa- 
tional methods,  apparently  not  being  aware  that  Mr.  Marble  was 
one  of  the  first  promoters  of  the  instruction  of  Industrial  Art  Draw- 
ing in  the  public  schools,  having,  as  school  superintendent  of  the 
City  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  been  among  the  first  in  Massaohu- 
setts  to  put  drawing  in  all  the  city  schools,  and,  at  this  very  time, 
being  active  in  aiding  in  the  establishment  in  Worcester  of  a  Manual 
Training  School  similar  to  that  in  Chicago,  in  not  being  a  part  of 
the  public  school  system. 

The  critic,  even  if  friendly,  who  uses  the  Socratic  method,  thereby 
obliging  too  sanguine  supporters  of  novel  ideas  and  untried  schemes 
to  carefully  review  their  arguments  and  to  make  sure  of  each  step. 
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is  not  always  a  -welcome  guest,  as  Mr.  Marble  may  occasionally  have 
suspected;  but,  nevertheless,  his  provocative  contributions  to  such 
discussions  are  by  no  means  the  least  useful  ones  offered,  even  if 
they  did  no  more  than  impart  life  and  fire  to  the  debates. 

The  session  was  an  interesting  one,  and  the  discussion  was  ani- 
mated and  amusing,  largely  by  reason  of  Mr.  Marble's  bristling 
-  paper. 

The  principal  contribution  likely  to  be  of  permanent  value  to  edu- 
cators for  its  practical  suggestfons  will  probably  prove  to  have  been 
the  paper  by  Dr.  Butler,  given  above. 

Much  will  be  expected  from  the  labors  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  President  Dougherty,  as  directed  by  the  resolution  of  Superin- 
tendent Anderson.  This  committee  on  Manual  Training  was  an- 
nounced the  next  day,  as  follows;  W.  E.  Anderson,  of  Wisconsin;" 
D.  L.  Kiehle,  of  Minnesota;  W.  B.  Powell,  of  District  of  Columbia; 
Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Maryland;  Superintendent  Compton,  of  Ohio;  J. 
W.  Dickinson,  of  Massachusetts,  and  George  Howland,  of  Illinois. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  JULY.  1888. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  volume*  containing  the  report  of  the  1888  session  Of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  which  was  held  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  in  July  of  that  year,  not  having  come  to  hand 
until  the  proof  sheets  of  the  articles  in  this  Appendix  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  printer,  the  notice  of  that  meeting  here  given  must, 
of  necessity,  be  brief.  This  is  the  less  to  be  regretted  from  the  fact 
that  the  several  features  of  Industrial  Education  were  so  fully  con- 
sidered during  the  session  held  at  Chicago  the  year  previous;  as  the 
copious  extracts  from'  the  papers  read  and  the  discussions  held  at  that 
meeting,  given  in  the  preceding  paper,  No.  VI  of  this  Appendix, 
abundantly  demonstrate. 

The  reception  given  to  the  Association  in  San  Francisco  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  renow^ned  hospitality  of  the  dwellers  on  the  Pacific. 
At  the  opening  of  the  session  the  Governor  of  the  State,  Hon.  R.  W. 
Waterman;  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  Hon.  E.  P.  Pond;  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Education,  Hon.  Ira  G.  Hoitt ;  and  the  President  o,f  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  Professor  Albert  S.  Cook,  made  speeches 
of  welcome,  which  were  responded  to,  on  behalf  of  the  visitors,  by 
President  Gove,  Secretary  Canfield,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion Dawson,  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Boston,  and  Superintendent  F.  M. 
Campbell,  of  Oakland,  Vice  President  for  California.  These  ad- 
dresses are  given  in  full  in  the  annual  volume  issued  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  1888,  already  referred  to. 

In  this  volume  some  two  hundred  pages  are  given  to  the  papers 
and  discussions  before  the  General  Sessions  of  the  Association.  The- 
topics  treated  in  these  meetings  of  the  whole  body  were,  First:  "Lit- 
erature in  the  Reading  Courses  of  the  Common  Schools."  Several 
|)apers  were  included  under  this  title  as  was  the  case  under  each  of 
the  general  "themes";  difEeretit  phases  of  the  common  topic  being 
'  treated  in  different  papers,  followed  by  a  general  discussion.  Second : 
"  How  can  our  schools  best  prepare  law-abiding  and  law-respecting 
citizens?"  Third:  "Current  Criticism  of  Public  Schools,  and  what 
Answer?"  Fourth:  "Practical  Education."  Under  this  head  the 
special  papers  were  "  The  Psychological  View,"  by  James  H.  Baker, 
of  Denver,  Colorado.  "The  Popular  View;  Education  as  a  prepara- 
tion to  earn  a  living,"  by  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
."  Where  should  general  education  end  and  special  education  begin," 

*  National  Educational  Association.  Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Addresses.  Ses- 
sion of  the  year  1888  held  at  San  Francisco,  California.  Published  by  the  Associa- 
tion.   Topeka,  Kansas  Publishing  House.    18?8.    Pp.  794, 
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by  J.  M.  Green-wood,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Miss  Josephine  Locke, 
of  St.  Louis,  and  Messrs.  Thompson,  of  In4iana,  and  Fairchild,  of 
Kansas,  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of 
these  papers. 

Important  ;papers  were  read  and  discussed  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Education.  The  report  of  these  fills  a  hundred  pages.  The 
remainder  of  the  volume  is  mostly  given  to  the  reports  of  the  sepa- 
rate proceedings  of  the  nine  Departments  into  which  the  Association 
is  divided.  Three  of  these,  namely,  "Kindergarten,"  "Industrial," 
and  "Art,"  relating  directly  to  the  special  topics  considered  in  this 
Report  and  in  the  papers  and  discussions  given,  are  seen  in  a  marked 
manner  to  interblend ;  the  Kindergarten  contemplating  in  its  scope 
the  possibility  of  Mechanical  Industrial,  Industrial  Art,  and  High 
Art  development. 

In  the  Kindergarten  Department  the  opening  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Eudora  L.  Hailman,  of  La  Porte,  Indiana,  was  read  in 
her  absence  by  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  of  San  Francisco,  who  followed 
this  with  a  paper  prepared  by  herself,  entitled:  "  A  Brief  R^sum^ 
of  Kindergarten  Growth,"  in  which  due  credit  was  given  to  Miss 
Peabody  as  the  pioneer  Kindergartner  of  America,  and  to  Hon.  Wil- 
liam T.  Harris,  who,  in  1873,  as  Superintendent  of  Education  in  St. 
Louis,  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  Kindergarten  plan;  and 
later,  in  conjunction  with  the  generous  aid  given  by  Miss  Blow, 
effected  the  establishment  of  the  public  Kindergarten  in  that  city. 
This  action  by  Superintendent  Harris-  gave  the  impetus  to  the  ex- 
.tending  of  this  class  of  infant  schools  throughout  the  country,  which, 
up  to  that  time,  had  made  little  progress.  The  subsequent  rapid 
spread  of  these  schools  has  resulted?,  says  Mrs.  Cooper,  in  their  estab- 
lishment in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union. 

The  other  papers  were^  "  The  Educational  Value  of  the  Beautiful," 
by  Nathan  0.  Schaeffer,  Kutztown,  Pennsylvania,  and  "  An  Ideal 
Professional  Training  School  for  Kindergartners  and  Teachers,"  by 
C.  H.  McGrew,  San  Josd,  California.  This  la^t  is  a  carefully 
wrought-out  plan  of  systematic  training  from  the -Kindergarten  to 
the  University,  illustrated  with  two  charts,  one' entitled  "Harmoni- 
ous Education,"  and  the  other  "Psychology  of  Childhood "j  in 
which,  arranged  in  concentric  circles,  the  studies  and  occupations 
of  the  succeeding  years  of  the  child's  training  are  set  down,  after 
the  plan  of  the  arrangement  of  the  main  building  of  the  last  Paris 
Exhibition,  where  the  exhibits  were  arranged  in  similar  concentric 
circles,  the  same  class  being  on  its  own  circle  by  whatever  country  it 
was  shown;  each  country  occupied  a  larger  or  smaller  segment  of 
the  circles  and  extended  to  the  extreme  circumference. 

In  the  discussion,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Dohrmanu,  of  California,  spoke  of 
the  service  rendered  by  the  Kindergarten  in  fitting  the  child  for  the 
public  school,  and  Mrs.  Kate  D.  Wiggin,  also  of  California,  spoke  of 
the  value  of  this  Kindergarten  Department,  in  Mr.  McGrew's  Ideal 
Professional  School  regarded  "  as  a  school  of  life  for  women,"  a  very 
suggestive  theme  thoughtfully  treated,  namely,  the  impetus  given 
to  the  development  of  the  true  woman  in  the  girl,  by  the  exercise  of 
the  niotherly  instinct  in  the  care  of  children  in  the  Kindergarten. 
A  striking  incident  of  the  meeting  of  this  department  was  when  the 
Pundita  Ramabai,  a  most  interesting  High  Caste  Hindu  woman, 
was  introduced  to  the  audience  and  spoke  concerning  the  proposed 
Kindergarten  work  which  she  sought  to  introduce  among  the  child-, 
widows  of  India,  " 
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The  Department  of  Industrial  Education  held  only  three  sessions. 
In  his  opening  address  President  George  T.  Fairchild,  of  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas,  presented  the  important  subject  he  had  chosen  for  his 
theme  so  clearly  that  I  have  thought  it  worthy  of  insertion  here. 
It  is  entitled: 

"SOME  LIMITATIONS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  TRAININQ:' 

"  Being  a  known  champion  of  industrial  training  as  a  part  of  education,  I  trust 
that  no  one  will  regard  the  title  of  this  paper  or  its  subject-rnatter  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  true  enthusiasm.  I  believe  most  heartily  in  the  idea,  and  in  its  suc- 
cess on  tiial.  More  than  a  dozen  years  since,  a  paper  of  mine  before  this  very  body 
committed  me  as  a  witness  to  its  usefulness  in  agricultural  colleges;  and  every  year 
since,  with  far  wider  range  of  observation  and  more  extended  responsibility,  has 
added  to  the  certainty  of  my  convictions.  I  believe  the  world  needs  far  more  of 
this  training  in  the  things  of  life  along  with  its  learning  about  life. 

A  WAENINa  AGAINST  UNDUE  ENTHUSIASM. 

Yet  the  very  earnestness  of  this  faith  in  the  idea  makes  me  cautious.  I  am  jeal- 
ous of  every  unguarded  rush  of  zeal  which  leaves  wide  gaps  in  our  line  of  advance- 
ment open  to  attacks  from  the  enemy.  I  believe  that  many  grand  ideas  are  retarded 
in  the  march  of  progress  by  over-zealous  adherents,  whose  vaporings,  being  noisy 
in  ebullition,  are  mistaken  by  earnest  thinkers  for  the  idea  itself.  The  conquest  is 
to  be  won,  not  by  a  rush  and  hurrah,  but  by  the  pervading  influence  of  a  real  growth 
in  our  own  methods  of  training.  We  do  not  need  even  to  denounce  the  old  methods; 
they  have  made  our  successl  We  need  to  carefully  secure  for  each  improvement  a 
recognition  on  its  merits,  the  universal  principles  of  education  being  the  tests,  still, 
of  every  merit.  For  human  nature  has  the  same  basis  for  all  time,  though  added 
knowledge  of  that  nature  enables  us  to  use  it  better.  That  is  new  truth  which  in- 
cludes the  old  truths;  "  new,  but  not  true,"  is  the  verdict  upon  that  which  contra- 
dicts the  old  in  order  to  find  itself  a  place.  Sometimes,  therefore,  in  such  gather- 
ings as  ours,  I  have  felt  like  pleading,  ' '  Save  us  from  over-zealous  friends. "  Indeed, 
it  is  with  something  of  such  a  feeling  that  I  ask  you  to-day  to  consider  the  neces- 
sary limitations  of  manual  training  as  a  means  of  education.  The  more  carefully 
we  draw  for  ourselves  a  true  statement  of  the  actual  conditions,  unfavorable  as  well 
as  favorable,  the  surer  we  are  to  win  a  proper  place  in  the  world's  work.  Confused 
ideas  are  as  useless  as  incomplete  ones.  Our  distinctions  must  be  definite,  and  our 
adaptation  of  parts  perfect. 

INDUSTRIAL  TKAININa  LIMITED  IN  TWO  DIRECTIONS. 

Now,  judging  from  experience  in  many  lines  of  training  as  a  most  interested 
observer,  I  find  the  range  of  real  education  in  manual  arts  clearly  Umited  in  two  - 
directions.     What  can  be  done  depends  largely  upon  the  individual  human  nature 
with  which  we  have  to  deal;  and,  almost  as  largely,  upon  the  peculiar  social  condi- 
tions under  which  we  have  that  nature  to  train. 

First,  industrial  training  is  always  limited  in  its  reach  by  human  nature  in  indi- 
viduals. Soul  and  body  both  are  to  be  wrought  upon  at  every  stage  of  progress,  or 
we  miss  our  object.  Working  is  not  thinking,  and  thinking  is  not  working,  though 
both  must  be  combined  in  accomplishment.  The  thinkers  may  be  another  set  of 
men  from  the  doers,  as  President  Angell,  of  Michigan  University,  used  so  eloquently 
to  prove.  We  wish  to  so  combine  thinking  and  doing  in  the  training  of  youth  that 
the  great  thinkers  can  lead  in  doing  as  well,  and  the  doers  can  follow  at  least  the 
thoughts  of  the  great  thinkers.  The  solution  of  a  problem  is  not  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  figures,  but  it  is  incomplete  without  this:  so  the  manipulation  of  figures 
into  the  required  answer  is  not  the  solution  at  all,  unless  clear  thought  has  traced 
the  logical  necessity  of  relation  in  the  steps  of  the  process.     Manual  training  as -a 

fart  of  education  is  like  the  manipulation  of  figures,  an  embodiment  of  a  thought, 
t  must  and  does  find  this  general  limitation  to  the  medium  ground  between  think- 
ing and  doing.  Accuraey  of  calculation  with  accuracy  of  performance  makes  the 
educational  feature.  That  act  of  mind  or  hand  which  involves  mere  imitation  has 
but  little  of  educational  value,  however  useful.  The  precision  of  the  Chinaman  is 
an  important  element  of  utility,  but  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  educated  into  it. 
We  must  not  be  so  drawn  into  admiration  of  the  monkey-ingenuity  of  children  and 
youth  in  imitation  as  to  believe  such  training  will  prove  an  advance  in  educational 
methods.  We  are  in  more  danger  of  accepting  a  neat  imitation  in  wood,  or  clay, 
than  we  are  in  figures  or  letters,  because  the  wood  seems  to  have  a  utility  of  its  own. 
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We  are  in  danger  of  overestimating  the  exact  imitation  in  comparison  with  the  less 
exact  independent  work. 

For  these  reasons  the  gradation  of  problems  to  the  psychological  and  physiological 
development  of  each  pupil  is  even  more  necessary  than  in  the  more  familiar  problem 
of  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  The  youth  whose  perceptive  faculties  are 
untrained  must  have  problems  of  which  he  can  perceive  the  parts  exactly,  or  he 
simply  does  as  the  rest  do.  His  comprehension  must  be  kept  in  constant  view  while 
laying  out  work.  If  his  thought  is  not  clear  beforehand,  failure  will  be  his  best 
teacher;  yet  in  such  work  he  may  succeed  admirably  to  all  outward  appearance  by 
a  quick  eye  for  similarities.  I  have  found  this  fact  to  be  a  partial  explanation  of 
the  seeming  advantage  which  some  duU  students  gain  in  such  training.  We  must 
make  our  limitation  clear  to  the  embodiment  of  only  such  thoughts  as  can  be  com- 
prehended. The  qualities  of  a  perfect  square  must  be  more  real  than  those  of  any 
a,pproxiination  to  it  in  handicraft;  and  yet  training  may  put  the  first.  The  best 
workman  we  ever  trained  was  constantly  tempted  to  put  his  tools  in  place  of  geo- 
metrical principles.    He  had  worked  in  advance  of  his  comprehension. 

Again,  for  educational  purposes,  the  pi-oblems  of  manual  training  must  conform 
to  a  student's  powers  of  generalization.  The  result  of  his  effort  is  an  illustration  of 
a  multitude  of  applications.  The  mortise  and  tenon  are  not  simply  two  bits  of  wood 
fitted  to  each  other,  but  an  embodiment  of  a  thought  covering  a  host  of  necessities 
in  building.  The  process  of  generalization  must  have  reached  out  toward  these  many 
applications,  or  the  work  does  little  in  the  way  of  education.  With  this,  the  work 
gives,  precision  to  his  thought.  So  much  for  the  first  point  of  strict  limitation  to  the 
development  of  psychological  faculties.  It  will  bear  indefinite  study  in  the  practical 
devising  of  systems  of  instruction. 

THIS  TRAINING  TO  BE  EFFECTIVE  MUST  BE  INDIVIDUAL. 

The  second  limitation  grows  directly  out  of  the  first.  Individual  peculiarities  of 
thought  weigh  more  in  such  training  than  where  the  result  is  less  thought  of;  and 
yet  we  are  likely  to  consider  them  less.  The  effect  is  that  instruction,  to  be  real, 
must  be  more  directly  individual.  The  teacher  in  such  work  is  compelled  to  push 
himself  into  ijhe  individual  thoughts  of  his  pupils,  and  the  namber  of  a  class  is  limited 
by  his  power.  I  find  that  the  best  teacher  must  provide  for  a  division  of  attention 
in  spite  of  the  most  careful  classification.  While  the  discipUne  of  a  well-arranged 
shop  may  be  perfect  with  forty  benches,  the  hold  of  the  instructor  upon  his  pupils 
reaches  no  further  than  his  interest  in  their  individual  thinking  inspires  them.  A 
mere  mechanic  teaches  but  little,  though  he  may  make  a  grand  show  of  finished 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  idealist  may  hold  so  near  his  pupils  the  abstrac- 
tions on  which  their  generalization  is  based  that  a  large  number  gain  no  distinct 
training  in  the  concrete  illustration.  We  are  limited  to  the  moderate  number, 
varying  with  abiUty  and  experience  of  the  teacher,  which  can  be  influenced  directly 
through  insight  into  each  peculiarity  of  thought.  Classification  ought  to  be  well 
defined. 

REPETITION  ESSENTIAL  AND  YET  MERE  REPETITION  IS  NOT  EDUCATIVE. 

Third,  in  order  to  train  as  well  as  teach,  the  various  steps  of  progress  must  be 
often  repeated.  The  nervous  and  muscular  system  through  which  all  skill  is  ex- 
hibited gain  exactness,  precision,  only  by  repetition.  At  the  same  time,  mere  repe- 
tition is  not  education.  Hence,  in  manual  training  as 'we  think  of  it,  there  must  be 
a  limitation  to  such  details  as  can  be  repeated  in  variety  almost  indefinitely,  so  that 
new  problems  stimulate  thought  while  similar  motions  apj)roach  perfection  in  re- 
sult. The  limit  is  the  same  as  every  one  has  found  in  teaching  writing  or  drawing. 
Much  ingenuity  must  be  exercised  to  extend  the  range  of  definite  problems,  pro- 
gressive in  their  succession,  and  still  affording  indefinite  training  by  repetition.  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  friends  of  shop-training  stimulated  to  comparison  of  plans  and 
devices. 

Out  of  the  third  limitation  there  grows  a  danger  from  which  I  take  a  foui-th. 
The  few  details  mastered  by  repetition  enough  to  give  skill  are  most  readily  found 
in  some  particular  line  of  work,  as  cabinet-making,  or  mechanical  engineering.  The 
result  is  then  a  technical,  not  a  general,  education  —  an  unnatural  bias  in  childhood 
that  may  hinder  real  education.  The  limitation  is  to  such  classes  of  problems  as 
suggest  a  multitude  of  applications  in  aU  sorts  of  trades.  This  complicates  the 
difficulties  of  indefinitely  extending,  off-hand,  the  advantages  of  such  training.  It 
is  easy  to  find  illustrations  of  the  tendency  toward  the  narrowing  spirit  of  a  trade 
where  the  shops  are  managed  by  most  competent  mechanics,  and  the  better  the 
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work  done  the  stronger  the  tendency.  When  classes  are  required  to  pursue  such 
courses,  those  who  fancy  the  trade  foUdw  it,  while  the  rest  get  little  training  and 
less  instruction. 

DANGER  THAT  THE  "PLAY"  IDEA  MAY  PREDOMINATE. 

The  fifth  limitation  and  the  last  of  those  growing  out  of  student-nature  which  I 
will  dwell  upon,  is  from  the  ease  with  which  such  exercises  dwindle  into  play.  It 
has  been  observed  that  kindergarten  practice  sometimes  turns  out  to  be  only  a  high 
type  of  amusement,  rendering  a  child  dependent  upon  amusement  for  incentive  to 
diUgence.  I  have  seen  shop-work  of  various  kinds  degenerate  in  a  similar  way. 
The  Yankee  boy  whittles  as  he  whistles,  not  so  much  for  results  in  tune  or  toy,  as 
"  to  keep  his  courage  up" — to  drive  away  ennui.  It  is  easy  to  work  upon  this  de- 
sire for  play  in  the  shop,  to  devise  trinkets,  and  puzzles  —  to  turn  handles  and  spin- 
dles—  to  turn  sticks  into  shavings  even  with  the  semblance  of  diligence  and  with 
little  progress  in  either  skill  or  intelligence.  Industrial  training,  as  a  part  of  edu- 
cation, must  show  how  each  detail  is  related  to  correct  thinking.  Either  the  re- 
sult, or  the  process,  or  both,  must  be  connected  witli  the  world's  wants  by  some 
evident  relation.  The  perfection  of  a  joint  in  wood-work  has  a  meaning,  and  that 
meaning  ought  to  be  illustrated  in  the  work  by  either  success  or  failure.  The  out- 
line of  a  chair-spindle  has  its  unity,  and  that  should  be  tested  in  the  work.  In  this 
way  the  successful  trainer  finds  his  limitations,  just  as  every  good  teacher  does,  in 
the  necessary  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  for  each  student  brought  under  his  tute- 
lage; and  the  danger  of  missing  the  mark  in  such  a  work,  where  the  lines  are  new 
and  untested,  is  far  greater  than  in  the  more  familiar  kinds  of  instruction. 

Another  series  of  limitations  is  dependent  upon  the  surroundings  of  the  under- 
taking.   All  things  are  relatively  good,  or  bad.    This  training  is  no  exception. 

THE  INFiUENCE  OF  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT. 

First.  I  mention  the  general  tone  of  sentiment  in  the  community.  Both  trainer 
and  student  find  the  prevailing  opinion  either  a  stimulantor  a  sedative  to  enthusi- 
asm. What  the  trainer  can  do  with  his  pupils  depends  largely  upon  the  expectations 
of  all  interested,  and  his  eflEorts  as  well  as  his  accomplishment  are  limited  by  these 
expectations.  If  the  patrons  of  a  school  are  afraid  their  children  will  be  turned  out 
mechanics  by  a  course  of  manual  training,  the  best  teacher  and  trainer  must  first 
convert  the  sentiment  before  his  training  will  do  its  best  work.  If  the  comlnunity 
see  dollars  in  every  blow  of  the  hammer,  and  every  stroke  of  the  chisel,  education 
will  flag ;  for  when  the  whirr  of  machinery  sings  to  a  neighborhood — like  the  canter 
of  his  horse  to  Tennyson's  Northern  Farmer — only  "  property ,  propotty,  propotty," 
there  is  little  range  to  be  given  to  mechanical  training  beyond  what  will  put  a  boy 
at  the  machine  in  the  shortest  time.  False  ideas  of  gentiUty  sometimes  crowd  one 
to  his  wit's-end  for  devices  that  shall  train  against  the  shame  of  drudgery. 

Second.  The  peculiar  mechanical  drift  of  particular  localities  suggests  lines  of 
least  resistance  in  manual  training.  The  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  is  strained  to 
overcome  a  tendency  against  the  best  interests  oif  his  students;  for  education  needs 
to  broaden  the  range  of  abilities.  At  the  same  time,  to  ignore  this  evident  advan- 
tage in  ready  accomplishment  is  to  lack  good  sense.  So  we  have  to  acknowledge 
this  limitation  to  what  we  can  do  most  in. 


THE   QUESTION  OF  UTILITY;   "CUI 
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Third.  Popular  opinion  of  what  is  useful  varies  in  different  places  and  times. 
We  find  that  the  actual  influence  of  training  upon  young  people  depends  in  no  slight 
degree  upon  their  ideals  of  utility.  Just  as  they  object  to  certain  studies  as  without 
utility,  so  they  decry  certain  forms  of  training  as  impracticable.  This  objection 
has  with  them  all  the  more  force  from  the  acknowledged  relation  of  such  training 
to'practical  life.  It  is  most  difficult  to  persuade  a  youth  whose  ideal  life  is  in  the 
printing-office  that  his  actual  accompUshment  in  life  will  be  increased  by  a  year's 
training  in  wood  and  iron  work.  You  and  I  may  have  no  doubt  of  it,  may  even 
enforce  the  authority  of  our  opinion  upon  him ;  and  still  his  own  opposing  opinion 
brings  an  inertia  which  almost  proves  our  judgment  false  in  his  particular  case. 
Only  the  establishment  of  faith  by  a  long  series  of  experiences  can  remove  such 
inertia,  and  even  then  the  limitation  Remains,  that  you  can  do  no  more  for  a  youth 
than  his  ideals  of  utility  permit. 
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THE  INCREASED  INFLUENCE  OP  THE  INDIVIDUAL  TEACHER. 

Fourth.  As  we  all  know,  successful  instruction  involves  the  personal  force  of  the 
instructor,  In  my  experience  such  force  is  more  noticeable  in  manual  training  than 
in  other  teaching.  Any  peoularities  of  habit,  manner,  form,  influence  more  in  such 
effort,  when  the  method  is  of  first  importance.  The  shop-instructor  is  far  more  a 
handler  of  his  pupils  than  any  class-room  teacher  can  be.  This  fact,  while  it  adds 
importance  to  this  kind  of  insti-uction,  at  the  same  time  places  limitations  upon  its 
extension.  The  choice  of  such  trainers  is  more  important  for  the  unconscious  tuition 
overshadowing  all  the  rest.  Thus  the  personal  equation,  after  methods  have  been 
fully  settled,  will  always  remain  large,  and  make  the  system  a  delicate  one  to  han- 
dle. Especial  limitations  are  to  be  felt  in  this  du-ection  by  those  to  whose  responsi- 
bility the  pioneer  w;ork  belongs. 

INCREASED  DIFFICULTY  OF  CLASSIFYING  PUPILS. 

Fifth,  there  is  an  almost  endless  variety  of  circumstances  in  the  outdoor  or  home 
life  of  the  pupils,  any  or  all  of  which  may  have  a  bearing  upon  their  progress. 
This  is  true  in  all  forms  of  education,  but  is  n\ore  felt  in  this  training  because  the 
outside  doingr  is  more  hkely  to  fall  into  line  with  school  doing  than  with  thinking. 
This  brings,  not  a  new  but  a  larger  element  of  uncertainty  into  the  teacher's  plans, 
and  calls  for  greater  tact  and  judgment.  Some  boys  are  so  related  to  work  at  home 
that  more  than  twice  the  practical  insight  that  others  have  is  gained  from  their 
daily  lesson  through  double  application.  This  makes  more  difficult  the  classification, 
and  brings  new  problems  into  the  methods.  This  limits  the  immediate  application 
of  such  training  to  towns  where  the  measure  of  such  outdoor  training  can  be  most 
easily  taken,  or  to  central  schools  where  most  of  the  pupils  depend  wholly  upon 
their  classwork  for  training. 

THE  EXPENSE  OF  EQUIPPING  SUCH  A  SCHOOL. 

Sixth,  the  work  in  this  line  must  be  satisfactorily  equipped  with  tools  and  fit 
places  for  work.  The  plant  is  of  considerable  importiance  —  far  more  than  in  ordi- 
nary teaching  of  intellectual  truths.  "Dr.  Hopkins  on  the  end  of  a  log  "might 
expound  a  perfect  philosophy;  but  it  takes  more  than  the  ingenuity  of  an  Edison 
even,  to  train  for  the  arts  without  some  of  the  tools  of  the  arts.  So  there  are  places 
where  the  needed  equipment  for  any  training  worthy  the  name  cannot  be  had. 
Luckily  the  log  academy  and  the  ' '  dug-out "  college  exist  where  the  ordinary  strug- 
gle for  life  is  a  manual  training  fitted  to  the  necessities  of  pioneer  youth,  and  we 
need  not  worry  over  the  fact  thatall  cannot  share  equal  facilities.  Yet  it  must  be 
granted  that  the  costly  fittings  for  a  thorough  training  school  are  necessarily  limited 
to  communities  where  wealth  can  be  depended  upon  to  bear  its  proper  burdens  for 
popular  education.  With  the  almost  perfect  communication  over  the  w^orld,  a 
greater  uniformity  is  certain  in  the  means  and  modes  of  living.  Expenditures  for 
schools  and  school  furniture  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  life's  necessities 
in  our  pioneer  states;  yet  who  can  believe  that  Western  towns  ought  to  do  with 
industrial  training  all  that  older  cities  must.  In  other  things  the  youth  cannot  wait; 
in  this  they  may. 

PREJUDICES  AGAINST  THIS  NEW  PHASE  OF  EDUCATION  RECOGNIZED. 

Again,  there  is  still  unconquered  prejudice  to  be  met  all  over  the  land.  It  lingers 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  most  thoughtful  educators.  The  best  students  of  edu- 
cational naethods  have  not  all  yielded  assent  to  the  claims  of  this  new  contestant 
for  our  faith.  The  aristocracy  of  learning  has  held  aloof  some  who  might  other- 
wise have  taken  kindly  to  the  new-comer.  For,  dispute  the  fact  as  we  may,  a  large 
part  of  our  most  respected  friends  —  educated,  refined,  wealthy,  influential,  the  very 
cream  of  society  —  look  upon  manual  training  in  every  form  as  a  catering  to  lower 
wants ;  a  bread-and-butter  policy,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  drudging  masses,  but, 
in  no  way  elevating  to  the  whole  people.  There  are  people  whose  sympathies  go 
out  toward  the  weak  and  unfortunate,  and  a  chai-ity  school  of  instruction  in  arts, 
or  trades,  or  domestic  acquirements,  will  gain  their  heai-ty  indorsement.  But  they 
cannot  grasp  the  notion  that  men  and  women  need  development  in  doing  as  well 
as  in  bemg  —  in  fact,  for  the  sake  of  being.  To  them,  the  very  sight  of  such  facilities 
for  training  as  a  well-equipped  industrial  school  furnishes,  suggests  only  "hewers- 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"— hirelings,  journeymen,  and  kitchen-maids. 
Within  this  month,  I  have  found  this  suggestion  crowding  uppermost  in  an  ardent 
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admirer — from  a  distance  —  of  my  own  college.  Now,  it  is  no  disgrace  to  such  insti- 
tutions to  be  ranked  as  philanthropic  advances  for  the  multitude.  I  am  glad  when 
all  will  concede  that  such  training  lifts  above  the  danger  of  poverty  ;  it  is  a  proof  of 
its  utility  to  humanity,  and  of  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  race.  But  this 
feeling  is  a  limitation  upon  the  spread  of  useful  means  and  methods.  We  have  no 
right  to  expect  our  proo/s  to  be  readily  accepted  against  the  odds  of  all  this  con- 
servatism of  thought  and  sentiment.  We  need  to  ffeel,  ourselves,  this  limitation  in 
all  its  reality,  and  meet  the  difficulty  with  the  calm  planning,  and  explanation,  and 
devising,  by  which  all  progress  in  scientific  learning  has  been  made. 

EXPERIMENTS  ARE  NECESSARILY  EXPENSIVE. 

Finally,  experiments  are  necessarily  costly  in  this  good  work.  We  need  to  make 
them  with  all  the  careful  insight  of  a  Faraday  or  a  Henry  in  science.  The  actual 
results,  not  our  wishes,  are  to  decide  upon  the  permanence  of  our  hold  upon  the 
progressing  world.  If  we  do  true  work  —  hold  to  the  line  of  absolute  truth  —  our 
success  is  not  uncertain.  Tlie  world  is  ready  to  accept  our  methods  as  they  are 
proved  worthy.  But  too  hasty  generalizations,  and  too  exuberant  expectations, 
will  bring  waste  —  waste  of  money  in  unsuccessful  undertakings ;  of  enthusiasm,  in 
disappointed  hopes  ;  of  faith,  in  dissatisfied  friends ;  of  opportunity,  in  multiplied 
"I  told  you  so's."  The  more  clearly  we  point  out  to  ourselves  the  weak  points  in 
our  aims  and  methods,  the  more  accurately  we  estimate  the  limitations  of  our  un- 
dertaking, the  surer  our  progress  is.  It  would  take  but  a  few  failures,  compara- 
tively, to  bring  us  backward  many  years  in  the  struggles  for  a  fair  recognition,  and 
false  hopes  must  fail. 

WE  MUST  BUILD  ON  THE  BED  FOUNDATION. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  accept  the  fact  that  all  our  new  improvements  must  be  built 
upon  the  old  establishment.  We  are  not  going  to  make  the  race  over,  to  use  our 
improved  methods  upon.  All  that  papt  centuries  have  gained  we  need  still,  as  the 
foundation  of  our  new  civilization.  We  came  out  of  barbarism  by  means  of  bar- 
barism. So  our  best  educational  methods  have  grown  out  of  the  crude  ones  by 
means  of  the  crude  beginning.  We  can  move  to  higher  points  only  by  standing 
upon  those  already  reached.  Let  us,  tlien,  welcome  our  conservative  friends  as  the 
means  of  severely  testing  our  supposed  improvements.  We  cannot  afford  to  do  with- 
out them.  We  cannot  afford  to  build  our  establishment  like  the  cheap  tenement- 
house,  to  have  it  crush  us  all  in  a  heap  when  story  after  story  is  filled.  We  can 
know  on  what  we  build,  to  what  we  build  from  day  to  day,  and  so  reach  the  heaven 
of  our  hopes;  but  every  inch  of  progress  must  be  tested  by  the  established  princi- 
ples of  education. 

The  above  paper,  by  President  Faircliild,  which  is  especially  to  be 
commended  to  over-zealous  advocates,  is  well  worthy  the  considera- 
tion of  all,  either  friends  or  critics,  who  are  in  any  degree  interested 
in  the  present  movement.  It  is  a  calm,  dispassionate,  intelligent  con- 
sideration of  the  situation  of  this  movement  by  one  of  its  earnest 
supporters. 

A  brief  discussion,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Woodward,  of  St. 
Louis,  Richards,  of  Washington,  and  Ordway,  of  New  Orleans, 
followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  each  concurred  with  the  state- 
ments of  President  Fairchild.  Professor  John  M.  Ordway,  now 
in  charge  of  the  Mechanical  Department  of  Tulane  University,  in 
closing  the  discussion,  said: 

That  damage  to  manual  training  lias  been  done  by  over-zealous  advocates,  who 
have  maintained  that  manual  training  is  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  in  education. 
The  mistake  has  been  made  of  advocating  the  establishment  by  the  State  of  trade 
schools,  which  should  be  maintained  by  private  means.  The  erroneous  idea  that 
manual  training  is  designed  to  teach  boys  to  earn  money  existed  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States,  but  has  been  abandoned  there.  The  argument  against 
manual  training — that  it  is  not  education  —  was  used  for  years  against  drawing;  but 
there  are  more  arguments  in  favor  of  manual  training  as  a  means  of  education  than 
there  are  in  favor  of  drawing.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Woodward,  that  a  mechanic, 
as  teacher,  was  inclined  to  take*the  view  of  the  "  boss  mechanic  "  rather  than  the 
view  of  the  teacher. 
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Mr.  R.  S.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania,  read  a  paper  entitled  "A 
brief  Summary  of  the  Progress  of  Industrial  Education  during  the 
year  ending  July  1, 1888."  Messrs.  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
T.  O.  Crawford,  of  California,  M.  C.  Fernald,  of  Maine,  J.  D.  Letcher, 
of  Oregon,  and  J.  M.  Ordway,  of  New  Orleans,  took  part  in  the 
brief  discussion.  •' 

Mr.  Crawford  said  the  four  years  experience  in  the  Oakland 
schools,  of  work  in  wood  and  iron,  had  proved  the  experiment  a" 
success.  Mr.  Fernald  noted  the  omission  of  any  mention  in  the 
paper  of  the  work  done  in  the  Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Mr.  Zalmon  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  read  a  paper  enti- 
tled "  The  Relation  of  Industrial  to  Intellectual  and  Moral  Training 
in  our  Public  Schools,"  drawing  largely  for  illustration  from  personal 
experience  in  teaching.  Mr.  T.  0.  Crawford,  of  Oakland,  California,, 
read  a  long,  carefully  prepared  paper  on  "The  Educational  Power 
and  the  utility  of  Industrial  Education,  and  of  Manual  Training  in 
our  Grammar  Schools. "  From  the  following  opening  sentences  of  his 
paper,  the  general  trend  of  his  argument  can  be  known. 

_  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  common  ground  of  this  discus- 
sion, I  present  what  I  understand  the  word  education  to  mean. 

******* 

The  unfolding  of  the  life-principle  in  the  seed  by  the  organizing  force  at  work  is 
the  oak.  So  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  with  the  result  we  call  education.  It  is  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  infolded,  organizing  life.  It  is  not  something  erected  on  a  foundation 
prepared,  but  an  outgrowth,  according  to  unvarying  law,  of  a  life-principle.  The 
more  complete  the  environment  is,  the  greater  will  the  organized  product  be,  and 
so  on,  till  a  perfected  environment  produces  a  completed  organization.  As  a  part, 
then,  of  an  environment  that  is  the  occasion  of  the  development  of  the  human 
being,  I  am  to  offer  industrial  education  and  manual  ti-aining.  I  mean  by  industrial 
education,  instruction  about  work  and  work  in  the  various  commercial  industries 
of  the  world.  Manual  training  is  the  employment  of  the  great  factor  of  human 
progress,  the  hand.  In  general  terms,  any  organ  of  the  body  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  is  rightfully  a  factor  under  the  term  manual  training.  We  find" 
in  the  human  body  three  of  these  factors:  one  directive  the  eye,  and  two  construc- 
tive, the  hand  and  the  foot.  When  these  three  are  brought  into  actual  operation, 
working  together  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  end,  the  work  and  the  result  to 
the  factors  is  manual  training. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  most  firmly  in  the  educating  force  as  well  as  in  the  usefulness 
of  a  system  that  shall  develop  by  doing,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  offer  it  as  the  best  means 
to  a  real  education  to  those  who  believe  the  end  of  education  is  being,  and  as  of 
the  highest  utility  to  those  who  believe  that  the  end  of  education  is  doing.  Being 
and  doing  embrace  all  there  is  to  be  drawn  from  any  life,  and  that  system  which 
produces  these  in  their  highest  development  is  the  one  to  be  adopted. 

It  is  quite  evident,  I  think,  that  in  order  to  unfold  anything,  and  make  it  simple, 
we  must  thoroughly  understand  the  order  of  infolding.  If  we  get  hold  of  the  right 
end  of  the  wound  skein,  we  shall  have  no  ti'ouble  in  unwinding  it.  If  we  can  find 
the  natural  method  of  development,  our  work  is  confined  to  preparing  the  right 
environment.  Premising,  then,  that  thenatural  development  is  the  ti'ue  one,  and 
that  all  educational  force  is  along  that  line,  I  inquire.  What  is  the  natural  mettiod  ? 
Let  us,  if  possible,  consider  this  as  a  child  does. 

His  positions  were  illustrated  by  many  anecdotes  showing  the 
results  of  awakening  the  interest  of  scholars  in  natural  objects.  He 
closes  his  plea  for  this  training  as  follows: 

MANUAL  TRAINING  DEVELOPS  HABITS  OP  EXACT  OBSERVATION. 

I  take  it  that  the  power  to  observe,  brought  forth  and  trained  by  any  system,  is 
good  for  all  investigation.  How  can  this  necessary  faculty  be  so  thoroughly  trained 
as  in  making  experiments  with  things?  Every  experiment  is  a  question.  That 
which  comes  is  an  answer  to  some  question,  whether  it  be  to  one  we  ask  or  not. 
When  we  have  once  acquired  the  habit  of  experimenting  we  become  independent 
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thinkers — then  and  only  then  does  real  education  begin.  We  claim  for  manual 
training  that  it  cultivates  as  nothing  else  can  do  habits  of  exactness.  There  can  be 
no  cutting  of  corners  if  we  would  have  good  work.  The  use  of  the  rule  and  of  the 
square  in  measuring  patterns,  it  may  be,  will  do  more  to  train  the  eye  to  exactness 
than  all  the  text-books  in  the  world.  After  the  marking,  the  actual  practice  in 
sawing,  planing,  filing,  boring,  mortising,  is  the  best  royal  road  to  the  education  of 
the  hand.  The  properties  of  things  are  made  plain  only  by  work  in  those  things, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  matter,  as  to  mass  and  molecule,  is  gained 
only  by  a  hand-to-hand  struggle.  Another  result  of  the  real  work  in  manual  train- 
ing, is  the  creation  of  a  love  of  reading  and  of  study  along  in  the  line  of  any  partic- 
ular work.  Only  last  week  I  Ustened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  a  conversation 
between  two  young  architects  concerning  the  wonderful  work  of  another  architect, 
and  it  came  out  that  both  had  been  studying  the  published  life  and  works  of  this 
man,  one  of  them  paying  over  one  hundxed  dollars  for  a  certain  edition. 

MANUAL  TEAINING  LEADS  TO  A  WIDER  KNOWLEDGE. 

■  Thus  it  is  that  some  definite  line  of  work  laid"  out  and  followed  almost  compels 
the  careful  study  of  the  work  of  like  craftsmen. 

Not  only  is  this  true  along  the  same  line  of  work,  but  it  increases  study  of  con- 
tributing employments.  Thus  the  miner  must,  if  he  be  intelUgently  successful, 
study  geological  formation;  must  know  in  what  kind  of  rock  to  look  for  gold :  must 
understand  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  explosions;  must  be  able  to  vise  intelli- 
gently and  economically  the  quicksilver;  in  short,  must  read  and  study  and  experi- 
ment in  many  ways  outside  of  his  real  work. 

The  machinist  is  interested  in  and  studies  moulding  and  forging  iron,  and  is  quite 
likely  to  imderstand  mining  and  smelting  the  ore.  The  miller,  besides  being  up  to  • 
the  times  in  his  own  particular  trade,  studies  the  use  of  machinery,  its  proper  care 
and  setting-up,  the  proportion  of  work  done  by  one  machine  compared  with  that 
done  by  another.  He  is  interested  in  the  different  kinds  of  wheat  or  other  grain 
that  he  uses,  and  must  know  of  the  climate  and  soil  of  a  particular  place  before  he 
wiU  contract  for  his  year's  supply,  for  he  knows  that  a  few  days  more  or  less  of 
sunshine,  the  absence  of  certain  elements  in  the  soil,  will  show  at  the  end  of  the 
year  on  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  of  grain  that  he  has  ground,  a  gain  or 
loss  on  his  balance-sheet.  This  habit  of  studying  what  others  know  about  a  thing 
is  very  important;  for  what  we  know  about  a  thing  and  what  others  have  published 
about  it,  is  all  that  is  known  about  it. 

In  the  school  in  every  school  district  in  the  land  I  would  have  as  adjuncts  thereto 
the  studying  and  practice  of  every  industry  that  could  be  reached  by  its  pupils.  I 
would  call  in  as  helpers  the  carpenters,  the  joiners,  the  blacksmiths,  the  machinists, 
the  farmers,  the  doctors,  the  lawyers,  the  merchants,  the  book-keepers,  the  bank- 
ers, and  the  capitalists.  K  any  of  these  citizens  could  not  come  to  the  school-house, 
then  I  would  take  the  pupils  to  them.  I  would  make  the  generation,  full  of  expe- 
rience, that  is  moving  across  and  off  the  stage  of  busy  life,  help  by  its  advice  and 
experience  those  coming  on.  There  has  been  no  such  closeness  between  the  real 
builders  of  society  and  the  young  growing  up  into  society  as  there  should  have 
been. 

THE  MORAL  VAJLUB  OF  INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATION. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  thought  of  this  discussion— the  moral  power  there  is  in  a 
system  of  manual  and  industrial  training.  "  The  devil  never  goes  where  he  hears 
the  anvil's  ring,"  is  an  old  saying ;  meaning  of  course,  that  industry  and  crime  are 
not  companions.  The  old  saying,  "  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  vice,"  sings  in  the 
same  strain.  In  a  conversation  with  John  Macomb,  the.  warden  of  the  California 
State  prison  at  San  Quentin,  I  stated  to  him  the  ascertained  fact  in  a  neighboring 
State,  that  only  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  had,  prior  to  being  committed, 
learned  a  trade,  while  over  sixty  per  cent,  had  a  grammar-school  education.  He 
answered  that  from  his  observation  he  had  no  doubt  a  like  percentage  of  non-trades- 
men would  be  found  in  the  one  or  two  thousand  convicts  found  there.  These  sta- 
tistics mean  a  great  deal.  If  the  public-school  system  has  been  instrumental  in 
starting  forty  per  cent,  of  the  boys  m  the  right  road,  what  would  it  not  do  if  to  it> 
were  added  the  real  educational  force  of  manual  training? 

Our  boys  do  not,  in  both  cases,  go  to  perdition  because  they  want  to  go  there.  In 
many  cases,  by  a  lack  of  training  in  anything  that  wiU.  enable  them  to  get  their 
daily  bread,  they  are  forced  to  acts  of  dishonesty  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
things  of  life.  As  I  stand  before  you  to-day,  I  IJeheve  it  to  be  a  crime  before  God  to 
educate  any  boy  or  girl  up  to  a  state  of  want,  and  cultivate  appetite,  and  not  at  the 
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same  time  put  in  tlieir  hauds  the  means  of  liouestly  supplying  such  wants  and  appe- 
tites. When  boys  and  girls  are  taught  directly,  or  indirectly,  tliat  tliey  are  above 
manual  labor,  that  it  is  beneath  them  to  earn  tiieir  daily  bread  by  tlie  sweat  of  their 
brow,  not  only  is  a  wrong  done  to  the  State  in  depriving  it  of  a  working  factor,  but 
a  wrong  is  done  to  the  cmld,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  idleness,  vice,  and  crime. 
Our.system  magnifies  the  nobility  and  worth  of  labor.  It  points  to  our  farms,  to 
our  granaries,  to  our  work  shops,  our  wai'ehouses,  our  sliips,  and  our  merchandise ; 
to  our  commerce,  to  our  railroads,  canals,  bridges,  our  tunnels,  our  steam  engines, 
our  pavilions,  our  fair-buildings,  and  to  our  homes,  and  says :  "  Behold  my  handi- 
work." The  eai-th  produces  the  raw  material;  man  is  to  mould  and  to  fashion  it, 
to  subdue  it ;  and  his  crown  of  excellence  is  emblazoned  with  these  words :  "  Behold 
what  my  haiid  hatli  wrought." 

The  question  which  confronts  us  is  a  grave  one.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  ten 
millions  of  school  children  in  the  land?  Shall  we  train  them  to  remember  simply; 
to  get  what  somebody  else  has  digested ;  to  toil  for  naught ;  or  shall  we  take  hold 
of  them  and  ask  them  to  see,  to  observe,  to  compai-e,  to  classify?  Shall  the'  most 
perfect  of  all  things  in  the  material  world— the  hand— be  exercised  not  at  all,  or 
only  in  play,  and  thus  lose  the  power  to  do?  Shall  we  not  rather  educate  every 
lower  of  the  whole  being,  and  by  the  use  in  manual  training  of  the  hand,  guided 
jy  the  eye  and  put  into  active  operation  by  the  busy  brain,  educate  fully  and  sym- 
metrically? 

A  lively  discussion,  participated  in  by  a  large  number  of  speakers, 
followed,  in  whicii  any  moral  influence  of  manual  training,  as  dis- 
tict  from  that  of  otlier  kinds  of  education,  was  questioned;  the  work 
for  girls  was  discussed  and  instances  of  instruction  in  sewing,  cook- 
ing, wood-carving,  and  even  in  one  instance  in  carpentry  were  re- 
cited. 

A  paper  on  "The  Relation  of  Manual  Training  Schools  to  Techni- 
cal Schools,"  by  Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
completes  the  "list  of  papers  read  before  this  Department.  From 
this  paper  the  following  paragraphs,  defining  the  classes  of  schools, 
are  taken: 

And  first,  let  me  clear  up  some  of  the  confusion  which  exists  in  the  public  mind 
in  regard  to  the  functions  of  a  manual-ti-aining  school. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  not  a  technical  school.    Technical  schools,  schools  of  tech- 
nology, polytechnic  schools,  are  all  the  same,  or  should  be  all  the  same.    If  we  wish 
our  schools  to  be  generally  understood,  we  must  give  them  intelligible  names. 
#***»*♦ 

To  be  sure,  we  have  plenty  of  "  industrial  schools,"  but  falsely  so  called.  Just  as 
no  school  for  boys  under  thirteen  years  of  age  can  properly  be  called  a  "  technical " 
school,  so  no  school  for  general  training  in  drawing,  and  the  use  of  wood-working 
and  metal- working  tools,  can  properly  be  called  either  technical  or  industrial.  The 
school  has  a  new  function,  and  it  must  have  a  new  name. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  OP  THE  "  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL." 

_  The  name  I  proposed  for  tlie  St.  Louis  school,  in  1879,  was  that  of  "  Manual- 
Training  School."  It  has  met  with  muOh  favor,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land; arid  though  the  etymologists  have  been  ti-ying  to  make  it  cover  a  great  deal 
that  was  not  intended,  it  is  likely  to  be  generally  adopted.  Hence,  I  urge  upon  all 
teachei-s  and  school  officers  who  are  responsible  for  the  names  applied  to  their 
schools,  to  adopt  this  name  for  those  higher  grammar  or  secondary  grades  which 
systematically  incorporate  line-drawing  and  instruction  in  the  theory  and  use  of 
tools  into  their  course  of  study. 

THE  SEVERAL  CLASSES  OF  SCHOOLS  DISCRIMINATED. 

We  have,  then,  to  recapitulate,  three  kinds  of  schools  which  are  to  be  clearly 
distinguished:  1,  manual-training  schools;  3,  trade  or  industrial  schools;  and  8,  tech- 
nical schools. 

The  first  and  last  are  related  as  successive  members  of  a  system.  The  graduate 
of  the  manual  enters  the  technical  school  as  a  freshman.  The  relation  of  the  trade 
school  to  the  others  is  not  clearly  established;  it  does  not  exist  sufficiently  to  render 
a  definite  statement  possible.    It  may  be  parallel  with  the  manual  or  it  may  follow 
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it,  according  to  its  grade  and  purpose.  If  it  sets  ont  to  train  ordinary  first-class 
joamey-men,  using  for  that  purpose  training  shops  and  the  cJass  methods  of  in- 
struction, it  runs  porallel  witt  tJie  manual  school,  but  reverses  the  manual  ijro- 
gramme  of  two  hours  per  day  in  shop  and  all  the  rest  of  tlie  time  in  study,  recita- 
tions, and  drawing;  and  gives  six  or  eight  or  ten  hours  per  day  to  shop-work,  and 
the  r«st  of  tJie  time  to  drawing  and  study.  Of  course  tlie  journeyman  turned  out 
under  such  circumstances  is  a  very  different  tiling  from  the  graduate  of  the  man- 
ual, _  He  has  learned  a  trade  and  lie  is  prepared  to  follow  it.  and  he  is  prepared  for 
nothing  dse.  His  shop  instruction  has  not  taken  a  wide  range  like  that  of  our 
manuid  boy  who  has  worked  impartially  at  the  wood-bench,  the  speed-lathe,  the 
anvil,  the  moulding-bench,  the  engine  lathe,  the  planer,  the  »lrill-press,  the  vise,  and 
the  draughting-stand,  as  well  as  carried  on  his  work  in  science,  literature,  and 
mathejuatics. 

H  on  the  other  hand  the  trade  school  is  of  a  higher  grade,  and  proposes  to  tr»n 
ffffemen  and  master  workmen,  it  will  follow  the  mannal-traiiung  school,  taking  its 
graduates,  or  sucb  as  find  themselves  fitted  and  disposed  for  such  careers,  and  give 
tiiem  the  full  details  of  a  meclianical  trade  in  short  order.  The  su{ierintendent  of 
tiie  Missouri  Pacific  shops  in  St.  Louis  wrote  me  that  he  had  tried  several  manual 
training  boys  as  apprentices,  and  that  he  would  gladly  fiU  his  shops  with  such  boys 
if  he  could  get  them.  He  found  them  apt-,  alert,  ambitious,  and  attentive,  and  they 
soon  distanced  boys  of  tlie  same  age  who  had  spent  as  many  years  in  the  shops  as 
the  manusJ  bovs  had  in  their  school.  This  gives  some  indication  of  the  general  and 
special  value  of  the  training  the  school  gives.  It  shows  that  those  who  enter  me- 
(dianical  pursuits  after  a  course  in  a  manual  school  are  to  raise  those  pursuits  from 
the  level  of  mere  trades,  and  to  make  them  take  on  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
professions.    This  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  great  missions  of  manual  education. 

THE  iLiJSrAL  TRAISISG  SCHOOL  INSPIRES  TO  HIGHER  KDCCATIOS. 

But  in  point  of  fact,  very  few  of  the  graduates  of  the  manual-training  school  be- 
come luecJianics  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  Wliile  profiting  greatly  and 
consciously  by  their  contact  Nvith  tools  and  practical  methods,  they  find  br^;hter 
and  mwe  promteing  fields  than  that  of  the  worker  for  daily  wages.  Their  drawing, 
ttteir  tool-work,  their  mathematics,  and  their  general  intelligence,  fit  them  to  be 
valuable  assistants  in  a  great  variety  of  semi-clerical,  semi-industrial  work  which  is 
both  ]^easant  and  lucrative. 

But  the  most  popular  choice  of  manual  graduates  is  that  of  higher  educ^on;  and 
in  courses  <rf  higher  study,  so  far  as  my  observatiMi  go^  they  are  eminently  suo- 
cessfaJ.  At  present,  the  largxst  feeder  of  the  university  is  the  manual-training 
school.  Its  graduates  are  found  in  every  cla.<^s — freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  senior, 
and  fifth-year:  and  in  all  they  are  characterized  by  clear-thinking,  and  fondness  for 
severe  intellectual  work.  In  view  of  the  great  influence  which  manual-training 
schools  are  thus  exerting  upon  technical  sdiools,  Uie  question  of  their  relationsbip 
is  very  pertinent.    »    »    * 

THE  TALUK  OF  A  KSOWLEDGE  OF  LATTS  TO  TECKSICAL  STrDE>-TS. 

No  technical  student  should  be  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  Latin,  and  ,t  &ur  read- 
ing cfMmmand  of  at  least  one  modem  language  in  addition  to  his  own.  Xo  study  of 
words  is  so  fruitful  in  clear  analysis  and  a  high  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
slight  changes  of  form,  of  endings,  and  au^haries,  as  that  of  Latin.  It  matters 
comparatively  little  whether  the  student  remembers  in  after  years  the  vocabulary 
or  the  exact  forms  of  Latin  rerbe:  the  important  thing  is  that  he  will  never  look 
upon  any  language  without  feeling  the  influence  of  his  Latin  study.  Either  ftench, 
German,  or^anish,  should  be  carefully  studied  at  least  one  year  before  entering  the 
technical  school. 

nlPOKTASCE  OF  A  THOROUGH  TRAIMSG  IX  DRAWISG. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  drawing  course  can  be  carried  much  farther  in  the 
preparatory  schools  tiian  was  formerly  supposed  possiUe.  The  drawings  now  on  ex- 
hibition in" the  PaviUon  show  what  can  be  done  with  boys  of  high-school  grade  in  a 
manual-training  scImkjL  In  the  first  place,  tiiey  readily  master  orthographic  and 
Kom^ric  projections,  and  employ  them  naturally  in  both  freehand  and  instruments 
work.  They  rajadly  become  e:roert  in  the  use  of  tee-sqnare.  triang^,  drawing-pen 
and  brush,  using  India  ink  or  colors.  Accuracy,  clearness  and  finish  are  acquired 
by  s^ysteniatic  study  of  elements,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  interest,  though  picture- 
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making  is  very  rarely  indulged  in.  A  certain  numer  of  very  instructive  drawings 
must  be  made  by  each  student  to  illustrate  abstract  principles  and  to  represent  ideal 
forms;  but  in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  draw  from  objects,  objects  only  should 
be  used. 

In  the  selection  of  objects,  great  care  should  be  taken  to'flnd  simple  ones,  and  yet 
a  wide  variety.  Pupils  are  rarely  fit  to  make  their  own  selections.  Some  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  descriptive  geometry  may  be  introduced.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  little  conventional  perspective,  so  called,  I  would  leave  perspective  for 
the  technical  school. 

UTILITY  OP  TRAINING  IN  BLEMENTAHY  TOOL  WORK. 

The  elements  of  tool-work  in  woods  and  metals  I  regard  as  eminently  appropriate 
to  the  educational  work  in  the  manual-training  school.  It  is  admirably  fitted  to 
meet  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  natures  of  all  healthy  boys  from  the  age  of 
thirteen  to  eighteen.  I  make  this  statement  without  any  reservation  whatever.  I 
am  speaking  now  about  manual  training-schools,  but  were  I  talking  about  classical 
schools  which  do  not  have  tool- work  in  their  course  of  study,  I  should  say  the  same 
thing;  nay,  I  think  I  should  say  it  with  greater  emphasis  in  reference  to  those 
classical  schools  which  aflEord  so  little  opportunity  for  deaUng  with  the  concrete, 
and  for  getting  primitive  notions  of  the  laws  and  properties  of  matter  and  force. 

The  discussion  following  this  paper  is  given  here  in  full  and  com- 
pletes the  account  of  the  proceedings  in  this  Department. 

W.  G.  Raymond,  of  California,  said  that  the  most  prevailing  fault  of  our  common 
method  of  education  is  the  turmng  out  half -educated  men.  The  object  of  the  tech- 
nical school  is  to  teach  men  to  manage  the  forces  of  nature.  What  better  way  to 
teach  a  man  to  handle  things  than  to  have  him  handle  things?  In  the  technical 
school  the  student  is  taught  the  theory  of  strength  of  materials  ;  he  learns  this  much 
more  easily  and  readily  if  he  has  worked  in  and  with  these  materials. 

Mr.  Kroll,  of  St.  LoUis,  spoke  of  the  danger  of  a  popular  opinion  that  a  man- 
ual-training school  is  simply  a  tool-using  school,  while  it  is  in  reality  a  high  school, 
with  certain  studies  omitted  and  others  added.  Mr.  Kroll  claimed  that  the  manual- 
training  school  gives  a  general  education,  and  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  curric- 
ulum, and  criticised  the  technological  school  curriculum  as  too  narrow. 

John  M.  Ordway,  of  New, Orleans,  said,  that  while  the  manual-traming  school 
does  fit  for  the  technological  school  better  than  any  other  school,  it  also  fits  for  all 
other  schools,  and  for  actual  life.  In  biology  and  chemistry,  the  best  students  are 
those  who  have  had  such  culture,  which  is  a  training  for  laboratory  work.  The 
skill  acquired  in  the  manual-training  school  assists  in  and  prepares  for  laboratory 
work  in  many  departments.  In  Tulane  University  every  student  must  take  drawing 
and  manual  training,  no  matter  what  course  is  contemplated;  and  the  result  is  very 
perceptible  and  very  beneficial  in  leading  them  to  think. 

A  question  having  been  asked  by  GEO.  H.  Atkinson,  of  Portland,  in  regard  to 
manual  training  for  girls,  Mr.  Woodward  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  girl's  work 
in  the  Toledo  high  school,  and  President  Fairchild  described  \h&  work  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  including  dressmaking  and  cooking,  both  of 
which  topics  are  taught  scientifically  and  practically.  The  cooking  follows  a  course 
in  chemistry.  A  course  in  the  dairy  follows,  including  the  domestic  manufacture 
of  butter.  The  course  in  drawing  is  the  same  for  both  sexes.  The  work  with  com- 
pound microscope  has  been  found  to  be  aided  by  the  preceding  work  with  the 
apparatus  of  the  various  laboratories. 
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THE  SWEDISH  SLOJD  INSTRUCTION -A  COMPILATION  BY  I. 

EDWARDS  CLARKE. 


INTROD  UCTION. 

This  phase  of  manual  training  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of 
American  Educators  generally  by  the  special  report  of  a  Committee 
of  the  Mass£ichusetts  Board  of  Education,  given  in  the  Forty-sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board,  issued  January,  1883,  introducing  and 
commending  the  brief  account,  with  accompanyingpapers,  by  Prof. 
John  M.  Ordway,  of  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Technology,  of  a 
visit  to  Sweden  in  the  summer  of  188-^.  The  translated  papers  com- 
prised a  brief  article  in  an  educational  journal  in  1882,  by  Otto  Salo- 
mon, PH.  i>.,*  and  a  very  full  report  of  an  extended  tour  of  inspec- 
tion throughout  Sweden,  undertaken  in  1880  by  H.  F.  Kjennenid, 
School  Superintendent  of  Christiana,  Norway. 

The  report  by  the  Norwegian  School  Superintendent  is  entitled 
"Work  Schools  for  boys  in  Town  and  Country,  their  object  and 
arrangement."  Professor  Ordway 's  brief  iutroduction  is  entitled 
".Hand- work  Instruction  in  Sweden."  The  special  report  by  the 
committee  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Board  entitled  "Manual 
Training  in  the  Common  Schools"  was  given  in  full  in  Part  I  of 
this  Report  (see  Part  I,  page  67),  as  an  indication  of  the  awakening 
interest  in  industrial  training. 

Doubt  was,  however,  there  expressed  by  the  present  writer  as  to 
whether  the  methods  aidapted  to  Swedish  communities  were  exactly 
suited  to  develop  the  artistic  nature  of  young  Americans,  which,  it 
was  pointed  out,  was  the  main  purpose  had  in  view  by  the  advocates 
of  the  introduction  of  Industrial  Ajrt  Drawing  in  the  public  schools. 

It  seems  clear,  from  the  report  of  the  Norwegian  educator,  that  in 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  schools  in  Sweden  the  industrial  mo- 
tive, rather  man  the  pedagogic,  prevailed  both  with  teachers  and 
parents.  The  Slqjd  schools  were  at  first  popular,  partly  because  the 
children  made  articles  which  were  useful  at  home,  and  for  which, 
if  not  needed  for  home  use,  they  could  get  money;  it  was  thought, 
too,  that  this  work  directly  fitted  them  to  earn  money  in  after  life, 
and  the  peasant  parents  could  understand  the  practical  worth  of  such 
training;  but,  as  might  be  anticipated,  by  and  by  the  demand  for 
such  articles  grew  less  as  the  supply  increased  and  as  machinery  was 
introduced  in  the  trades  of  wood  working,  and  the  practical  value 

*  This  was  the  latest  of  a  series  of  four  articles  by  the  same  author,  who  is  the  well- 
known  Director  of  the  Normal  School  for  Slojd  Inslaiictioii  at  Naas,  Sweden,  on 
"  Slojd  Schools  and  Ciommon  Schools,"  publi^Led  respeetively  in.  1876, 1878,  WSO, 

1882, 
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of  the  school  training  was  thereby  lessened.     Various  trades  and  in- 
dustries were  attempted,  but  with  indiflEerent  success. 

Director  Otto  Salomon,  of  the  Naas  school,  seems  to  have  first 
seized  on  and  developed  the  pedagogical  idea,  and,  after  many  ex- 
periments, to  have  settled  on  a  series  of  classified  progressive  model 
forms  for  the  exercises  in  wood  cutting,  designed  only  for  their  peda- 
gogic use,  which  are  known  as  "Slojd  in  wood,"  and  are  taught  in 
the  "Seminary  for  Teachers"  at  Naas,  of  which  he  is  the  Director. 

As  by  degrees  the  American  advocates  of  Manual  Training  in 
schools  have  come  more  fully  to  urge  its  adoption  on  pedagogical 
grounds  alone,  the  methods  adopted  by  Director  Salomon  have  at- 
tracted greater  attention.  In  the  desire  to  find  some  practical  method 
of  continuing  the  infantile  hand  training  of  the  Kindergarten 
through  the  intermediate  schools  till  the  child  is  old  enough  to  enter 
the  High  School  and  the  Manual  Training  School  proper,  attention 
has  been  turned  to  the  Slqjd  methods,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
this  knife  work  in  wood  furnishes  the  long-sought  desideratum. 

As  appears  in  Miss  Marwedel's  paper  in  Apgeiidix  "J,"  that  en- 
thusiastic Kindergartener  thinks  the  desired ' '  missing  link  "  has  been 
found  in  the  special  forms  of  knife  work  in  pasteboard  and  wood 
cutting,  which  are  taught  by  Miss  Eva  Rodhe,  of  Gothenburg,  Sweden,^ 
and  Director  Franz  Hertel,  of  the  Manual  Labor  Training  School  of 
Zwickau,  Saxony. 

Miss  Marwedel  recognizes  more  fully  than  many  of  the  advocates 
of  a  "practical "  industrial  education  seem  to  do,  the  importance  of 
developing  the  SBsthetic  nature  of  the  child  simultaneously  with  his 
acquisition  of  manual  dexterity,  which  is  a  fundamental  feature  of 
Frobel's  methods. 

In  the  admirable  series  of  contemporary  educational  publications 
issued  by  the  New  York  Industrial  Association,  in  which  the  latest 
movements  in  the  educational  world,  especially  those  relating  to  In- 
dustrial Education,  are  recorded,  under  the  careful  editorship  of 
Dr.  Butler,  the  President  of  the  Association,  "Slqjd"  has  recently 
filled  a  large  place,  no  less  than  five  "  Leaflets  "  and  three  "Mono- 
graphs" having  been  given  to  this  subject  within  a  single  year.* 
From  these,  and  from  the  brief  paper  by  Director  Salomon,  trans 
lated  by  Professor  Ordway,  the  following  statements  are  compiled: 

SLOJD,  THE  WORD  AND  THE  METHOD. 

The  meaning  and  the  pronunciation  of  this  new  word  are  alike 
problematical  to  English-speaking  people  ignorant  of  the  Norse  lan- 
guages. Professor  Ordway  gives  no  clue  to  its  pronunciation,  and 
says  that  he  adopts  it  because  it  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  English. 
It  naeans,  he  says,  work  with  the  hands  with  simple  tools.  The  Nor- 
wegian Superintendent,  whose  report  he  gives,  also  informs  his  coun- 
trymen that  "  Slojd,  a  word  derived  from  the  old  Norse,  is,  in  the 
signification  in  which  it  will  be  used  here,  a  peculiar  Swedish  word, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  very  comprehensive  and  difficult  to  define, 
but  which  it  is  convenient  and  natural  in  this  paper  to  adopt  from 
the  Swedish."  ,He  tells  them  also  that  they  must  learn  its  meaning 
from  the  context. 

*See  "  Educational  Leaflets,"  Nos.  8  and  15,  1888;  Nos.  26.  29,  and  36  of  1889. 

"  Monographs,"  No.  6  of  Vol.  I,  1888,  and  Nos.  1  and  2  oie  Vol.  II,  1889.  These 
inexpensive  publications,  of  interest  to  all  Educators,  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  Registrar  of  the  CoUege  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  No,  9  University  Place, 
New  York. 
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Principal  Robert  P.  Keep,  in  an  article  on  Swedish  Manual  Train- 
ing, published  in  the  Academy,  September,  1887,  says  :* 

"  Sl^'d  (etymologicaJly  ideatical  witli  English  '  sleight'),  manual  dexteiity, 
'  sleight  of  hand,'  is  tlie  Scandinavian  word  which  designates  manual  ti-aining, 
given  in  tlie  common  schools  of  Sweden,  to  volunteer  scholars  outside  of  school 
hours.  .  Tliis  training  is  now  considered  an  important  item  in  the  equipment  of  a 
Swedish  teacher." 

Director  Sluys,  of  Brussels,  Belgium,  reporting  to  his  country- 
men, says : 

The  word  Slojd  is  a  purely  Swedish  expression,  and  it  is  impossible  to  translate 
it  into  any  other  tongue  ;  it  designates  manual  work  peculiar  to  schools,  and  domes- 
tic work,  and  in  itself  proves  that  this  education  is  really  national.  Slojd  is  applied 
to  all  work  which  does  not  belong  strictly  to  any  definite  trade.  Thus,  there  are 
many  bodies  of  tradesmen  who  work  in  wood — carpenters,  turners,  carvers,  basket- 
-  makers,  etc.;  and  while  the  Slojd  is  no  one  of  these  in  particular,  yet  it  touches  all, 
in  that  it  comprehends  all.  Another  character  of  the  Slojd  is  that  it  does  not  admit 
of  the  division  of  labor,  or  piece-work. 

When  the  construction  of  an  object  calls  for  a  combination  of  several  branches 
of  trades,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Slojd.  In  the  Slojd  the  same  individual  com- 
pletely finishes  the  object,  even  when  the  latter  calls  for  work  in  different  kinds  of 
raw  material. 

It  seems,  then,  it  is  not  only  English  speaking  people  who  find  the 
word  untranslatable.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Keep  for  the  clear- 
est suggestion  of  an  English  equivalent :  yet  that  is  not  wholly  free 
from  an  unpleasant  significance,  for  "  sleight"  is  dexterity  used  for 
an  unworthy  purpose ;  for  deception,  rather  than  merely  an  exercise 
of  honest  skill. 

None  of  these  writers  have  condescended  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the 
pronunciation  of  this  strange  word  till  Dr.  Carpenter,  translating 
an  article  by  Director  Salomon,  for  a  "Monograph,"  gets  over  the 
difficulty  of  definition  by  claiming  that  the  word  has  become  nat- 
uralized in  English  and  needs  no  translation,  but  kindly  condescends 
to  remark — "once  for  all"  that  the  Swedish  "6j  is  practically 
equivalent  to  the  English  oi  " ; — for  which  grace,  much  thanks.  Our 
word  is,  then,  in  English,  sloid,  or  sloyd,  as  some  prefer  to  spell  it. 

From  the  several  educational  authors  we  may  fairly  draw  the  de- 
duction that,  while  Slojd  means  many  other  things,  even  as  applied 
to  many  of  the  schools  of  Sweden,  as  well  as  in  its  wider  signifi- 
cance, it  means  only,  when  used  by  American  educators, — and  this 
includes  also  the  English  educational  writers  on  the  topic, —  a  pro- 
gressive course  of  exercises  in  wood  working  as  taught  by  Director 
Salomon,  in  the  "Seminary  for  Teachers  of  Manual  Training"  at 
Naas,  Sweden. 

A  course  in  an  English  school  gives  a  series  of  thirty-three  articles 
to  be  made  by  the  pupils  instead  of  the  one  hundred  models  used  in 
the  coui-se  at  Naas ;  but  the  principle  of  arranging  the  models  in  a 
progressive  series  is  the  same. 

As  to  the  "  method".  On  this  point  M.  Sluys,  in  his  report,  which 
is  freely  quoted  later  in  this  paper,  says  :  * 

THE  METHOD  OF  NAAS.* 

If  we  call  that  mef/iod  which  is  a  rational  and  systematic  progress  towards  a  well- 
defiined  object,  manual  training  in  the  school  of  Naas  consbtutes  a  method  indeed, 
and  one  that  possesses  an  unquestionable  claim  to  orlginalty.    Nothing  in  this  sys- 


*See  page  39.  volume  II,  No.  2,  of  Monograplis  of  The  Industrial  Education  Asso- 
ciation, iSw  York,  March,  1889. 
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tern  is  left  to  chance.  It  is  the  result  of  experiments  covering  many  years,  with 
the  constant  desire  of  giving  practical  form  and  efficiency  to  primary  instruction  in 
manual  work.  M.  Salomon  is  in  favor  of  the  modem  conception  of  the  common 
school,  and  has  endeavored  to  be  faithful  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science 
of  education  concerning  which  there  has  been  httle  ground  of  diflference  since  Mon- 
taigne, ComeniuB,  Rosseau,  Pestalozzi  and  Frobel. 

*  *  *  »  »  *  * 

Several  pages  enforcing  the  necessity,  and  stating  the  purpose,  of 
introducing  Manual  Training  in  the  primary  schools  follow;  in  which 
the  wisdom  of  thus  taking  advantage  of  the  natural  activity  of  the 
young  child  to  train  the  hand  is  suggested,  the  teaching  of  trades 
is  qontemned,  and  the  pedagogical  value  of  Manual  Training  enlarged 
upon,  while  especial  emphasis  is  given  to  its  influence  in  developing 
in  the  minds  of  the  children  respect  and  love  for  labor.  Its  hygienic 
value  is  also  dwelt  upon  as  furnishing  a  counterpoise  to  too  close 
mental  work  by  the  pupils  in  the  schools  of  higher  grades.  This 
section  of  M.  Sluys's  report  closes  thus: 

Such  are  the  impoi"tant  general  considerations  which  together  characterize  the 
work  of  manual  training  from  the  pedagogic  point  of  view.  We  sum  them  up  in 
saying  that  its  object  is:  (1)  That  the  child  may  acquire  general  manual  dexterity. 
(3)  To  awaken  in  him  the  habit  and  love  of  work.  (3)  To  promote  spontaneity  and 
originality.  (4)  To  convince  him  that  order  and  correctness  are'essential.elementa 
of  process.  (5)  To  develop  the  faculties  of  attention  and  jjerception.  (6)  To  make 
the  child  earnest  and  persevering.  (7)  To  waken  the  aesthetic  feelmg  vrithout 
allowing  it  to  become  perverted  or  exaggerated.  (8)  To  neutralize  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  intellectual  studies  and  the  sedentary  position  maintained  in  study  hours 
upon  the  general  organism. 

While  the  words  of  Director  Sluysin  reference  to  the  "method" 
are  so  explicit  as  to  lead  to  their  quotation  here,  thus  anticipating  the 
fuller  reference  to  his  valuable  report,  which  will  follow  in  due  course 
in  the  later  pages  of  this  paper,  it  nevertheless  remains  that  the  most 
direct  statement  concerning  the  Slojd  ' '  method  "  and  purpose  is  riven 
in  a  "Leaflet"  (N"o.  36),  reprinted  by  the  New  York  IndustrialEdu- 
cation  Association,  from  the  publications  of  the  English  Slojd  Insti- 
tute, which,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  Slojd?"  says: 

Slojd  is  a  carefully  graded  system  of  manual  training.  Many  different  kinds  of 
educational  hand-work  have  been  tried  in  Sweden;  but  the  kind  which  has  proved 
far  the  most  successful,  and  is  now  universally  practiced  throughout  Scandinavia, 
is  Wood-Slojd,  or  Educational  Carpentering. 

Slojd  aims  at  the  following  results:  (1)  To  implant  respect  and  love  for  work  in 
general.  (3)  To  implant  respect  and  love  even  for  the  coaser  kinds  of  honest  manual 
work.  (3)  To  develop  activity.  (4)  To  foster  order,  accuracy,  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness. (5)  To.  encourage  attention,  industry  and  perseverance.  (6)  To  develop  the 
physical  powers.    (7)  To  train  the  eye  and  sense  of  form. 

It  proceeds  to  state  that  Slojd  is  the  A  B  C  of  technical  education: 
that  it  fits  for  practical  lifej  that  it  tells  with  advantage  on  the  or- 
dinary school  subjects;  fosters  home  life;  develo^ps  the  physique j  de- 
velops the  mentalpoicers;  has  a  marked  influence  on  character.  Under 
each  of  these  heads  a  few  confirmatory  sentences  are  given.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  nd  claim  is  here  made  that  this  method  in  any  way 
tends  to  develop  or  train  the  aesthetic  nature  of  the  child.  Indeed, 
it  is  evident  that,  at  the  beginning,  any  tendency  towards  beauty 
had  to  be  sedulously  avoided,  because  the  Swedish  peasant  parent's 
thought  it  useless.  It  was  not  till  the  children  brought  home  such 
simple  wooden  utensils  as  they  could  see  the  utility  of,  that  they  gave 
consent  to  the  new  teaching.  This  fact  lets  in  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  situation. 
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,  The  report  of  Superintendent  Bgennerud,  before  referred  to  as  given 
'  by  Professor  Ordway,  recites  numbers  of  experiments  in  various 
kinds  of  Slojd  work  in  schools,  and  states  incidentally  that  Director 
Salomon  had  then  216  models  in  his  course  in  joiner  work. 

In  Norway,  at  Fredrikshald,  the  superintendent  states  they  have 
reduced  the  list  to  33  numbers.  This  closely  corresponds  with  the 
modification  made  by  Miss  Chapman  in  the  English  school  at  Bed- 
ford, already  mentioned. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  this  "method"  as  now  existing  at  Naas 
was,  at  the  first,  largely  empirical  and  tentative;  that  its  present 
development  is  almost  wholly  diie  to  the  genius  and  ability  of  Di- 
rector Salomon,  and  that  it  is  a  method  still  open  to  discussion  and 
to  modifications.  In  a  recent  statement  by  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes, 
Principal  of  the  Cambridge  (England)  Training  College  (reprinted 
in  Educational  Leaflet,  No.  36,  January  5, 1889),  which  is  a  summary 
of  the  economic  advantage  of  the  Naas  system,  as  claimed  by  its 
founder;  the  claim  is  advanced  that — 

(d)  It  tends  to  develop  the  aesthetic  sense.  There  are  two  kinds  of  models  made 
at  Naas;  first,  such  as  can  be  made  by  exact  measurement,  use  of  a  ruler  and  a 
pair  of  compasses,  and  secondly,  those  which  contain  curves.  The  second  kind 
have  the  same  educational  effect  as  modelling  in  clay,  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  requiring  greater  care.  The  teachers  at  Naas  distinguish  between  beauty 
of  form  in  an  object,  and  beauty  of  form  on  an  object — i.  e.,  in  the  way  of  deco- 
ration. They  urge  it  is  very  desirable  to  cultivate,  first  an  appreciation  of  beauty  of 
form  in  an  object,  and  hence  in  carpentering  every  care  is  taken,  to  make  the  out- 
line of  the  objects  beautiful,  but  no  decoration,  such  as  carving,  is  allowed  until 
the  pupils  have  worked  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  assertion  that  the  making  of  any  of  these  models  can  be  su- 
perior, as  a  means  of  sesthetiff  education,  to  modelling  in  clay,  will, 
I  think,  seriously  be  questioned.  Nor  are  the  models  in  themselves 
at  all  calculated  to  charm  by  their  intrinsic  beauty  of  form;  the  avoid- 
ance of  excess  of  ornament  is,  in  itself,  admirable,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Swedish  Slojd  occupations  can,  in  any  way,  compete, 
as  a  means  of  cultivating  in  the  child  taste  and  the  perception  of 
beauty,  with  the  Industrial  Art  Drawing  introduced  by  Walter 
Smith.  That  the  two  may  be  combined,  or  rather  may  be  taught 
contemporaneously,  is  indeed  possible,  and  if  Slojd  is  to  be  adopted, 
as  its  advocates  hope,  as  a  step  in  the  instruction  of  our  public 
schools,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  so  modified  and  combined 
with  instruction  in  drawing  as  to  secure  to  the  children  the  advan- 
tages of  aesthetic  instruction  which  were  afforded  by  the  Smith 
system  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  accounts  given  by  the  writers  on  the 
Slojd  movement  that  their  enthusiasm  has  been  awakened  by  the 
remarkable  personality  of  the  director  of  the  school  and  by  the 
charming  surroundings  of  the  place. 

The  benevolent  merchant  Herr  Abrahamson,  whose  wealth  and 
generosity  have  given  to  Director  Salomon  his  opportunity,  and  the 
enthusiastic  Teacher  himself,  seen  in  the  midst  of  their  beautiful 
surroundings,  form  a  most  attractive  picture.  In  reading  the  pages 
written  by  the  pupils  of  this  remarkable  man  I  have  been  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  personal  influence  of  the  lamented  Walter 
Smith,  whose  very  presence  was  an  inspiration  to  his  pupils,  and 
who  was  gifted  with  a  rare  power  of  influencing  any  audience. 

Dr.  Otto  Salomon  seems,  indeed,  a  born  teacher.  The  story  of 
Naas  and  somewhat  of  the  details  of  the  methods  there  followed 
will  now  be  given. 
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In.  1883  Messeiurs  A.  Sluys  and  H.  Van  Kalkeii  were  sent  by  the 
then  Minister  of  Education  of  Belgium,  M.  P.  Van  Humbdeck,  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  methods  of  teaching  manual  training  in  the 
primary  scnools  of  Sweden. 

Owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Minister  of  Education^  ef- 
fected by  the  clerical  members  of  the  Chamber,  the  report  made  by 
M.  Sluys  was  not  published  by  the  Government.  It  was  subse- 
quently privately  published,  and  has,  with  the  author's  permission, 
been  translated  and  issued  in  their  series  of  "Monographs"  by  the 
New  York  Industrial  Education  Association.  *  This  work  gives  a 
concise  statement  of  the  movement  for  the  introduction  of  Industrial 
Training  in  many  of  the  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  From 
his  special  account  of  the  schools  founded  by  M.  Abrahamson,  the 
following  descriptive  extracts  are  taken: 

The  Schools  of  Naas. 

Naas  is  an  ancient  courtland,  situated  in  the  district  of  Elfsborg,  near  the  line  of 
railway  which  connects  Gothenburg  with  Stockholm,  and  fifty  kilometres  from  the 
former  place.  The  castle  stands  upon  the  crown  of  a  headland  which  juts  out  into 
Lake  Saf  velangen.  It  has  no  particular  architectural  style,  but  is  admirably  situ- 
ated in  a  most  picturesque  region,  upon  a  height  which  commands  a  vast  horizon, 
the  details  Qf  which  are  defined  by  a  pure  and  limpid  atmosphere.  The  lake,  in  its 
somewhat  capricious  circuit  is  bordered  by  granite  rocks  forming  the  base  of  a  pla- 
teau, partially  covered  with  dark  forests  of  oak  and  birch  trees,  alternating  with 
fresh  pastures  where  herds  of  cattle  dot  the  gi-een  turf.  Here  and  there  may  be 
seen  through  the  foliage  pretty  farms  and  isolated  villas,  with  an  air  of  simpUcity 
and  comfort  quite  unusual.  Leaving  the  highway  from  Gothenburg  to  Stockholm, 
we  reach  the  castle  by  a  beautiful  avenue.  We  then  climb  a  series  of  terraces  or- 
namented with  balusteadesj  antique  vases,  groups  of  old  pine-trees,  and  parterres 
gay  with,  the  choicest  flowers.  On  the  right  extends  a  park  where  nature  and  art 
seem,  to  I^ave  rivalled  each  other  to  produce  effects  both  grand  and  beautiful.  Then, 
from  occasional  points  of  view  the  lake  presents  an  indefinable  charm  in  its  ever 
changing  aspect;  now  with  the  sunshine  sparkling  upon  its  limpid  waters  and  bring- 
ing out  every  detail  of  the  picturesque  banks;  and  again  when  the  silvery  moon- 
light renders  still  more  mysterious  the  vague  outlines  of  the  rocks  and  trees,  mak- 
ing them  seem  fantastic  silhouettes  engraved  on  the  horizon.  But  what  at  Naas  is 
most  worthy  of  admiration  is  not  the  castle  filled  with  noble  works  of  art,  where 
we  were  received  as  friends  and  treated  with  charming  hospitality;  nor  yet  those 
beauties  of  nature  which  recall  to  mind  those  of  the  Belgic  forest  of  Ardennes.  That 
which  appeals  direQtly  to  the  heart  is  the  number  of  philanthropic  enterprises  which 
have  been  built  up  by  the  proprietor  of  this  domain. 

THE  BENEVOLENT  ENTEEPEISES  UNDERTAKEN    BY  M.  ABRAHAMSON. 

M.  August  Abrahamson  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  rare  men  whose  constant  endeavor 
it  is  to  ameliorate,  both  morally  and  substantially,  the  condition  of  the  common  people. 
He  has  shown  in  many  practical  ways  how  a  man  may  efficiently  benefit  his  country 
and  humanity  when  he  has  at  the  same  time  large  means  and  a  soul  penetrated  with 
a  desire  for  progi-ess.  He  began,  when  he  had  acquired  the  manor  of  Naas,  fifteen 
years  ago,  by  having  the  cottages  of  the  peasants  rebuilt,  and  introducing  into  the 
neighborhood  the  most  desirable  systems  of  cultivation  and  improvement.  He 
founded  three  free  schools  which  he  endowed  with  the  sum  of  315,000  francs.  His 
aim  was  not  merely  to  afford  primary  instruction  to  girls  and  boys,  living  in  the 
locality,  but  also  to  propagate  at  home  and  abroad  the  idea  of  manual  training,  as  pre- 
conceived by  its  greatest  teachers.  The  primary  school  for  boys  was  opened  in  1872. 
It  is  attended  by  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  who  have  already  gone  through  a  lower 
grade,  f    Twenty -two  hours  a  week  are  given  to  the  following  branches  of  instruc 

*"  Manual  Training  in  Elementary  Schools  for  Boys,"  by  A.  Sluys,  Director  of 
the  Normal  School,  Brussels,  Belgium.  In  two  Parts.  Part  I,  pp.  37.  Part  H, 
pp.  86.  These  are  numbers  1  and  2,  Vol.  11,  of  the  Monographs  of  The  Industrial 
Education  Association,  New  York,  January  and  March,  1889, 

\  Primary  instruction  has  been  obligatory  in  Sweden  since  1842;  it  is  given  in  two 

frades  of  schools,  the  elementary  for  children  from  six  to  ten  years,  and  the  primary 
or  those  from  ten  to  fourteen. 
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tion:  Swedish  language,  history.'geography,  natural  science,  \rritiug,  drawing,  sing- 
ing, gymnastics,  military  drilfand  horticulture.  Besides  these  the  pupils  work  two 
hours  a  day  in  the  shop.  The  manual  work  does  not  tend  specially  towards  prep- 
aration for  any  trade.  There  is  no  idea  of  apprenticesliip  connected  with  the  course, 
which  is  purely  pedagogicaL  The  work  is  regarded  as  an  educating  process,  equal 
in  its  importance  to  any  other  branch  which  is  taught.  Il  is  the  principal  who 
teaches  it.  By  a  regulai  system  in  the  use  of  tools,  the  construction  of  a  hundred 
objects  forms  a  progressive  series,  by  means  of  which  the  pupil  acquires  skill  and 
general  readiness,  which  renders  him  fitted  to  undertake  later,  on  leaving  school, 
the  apprenticeship  to  any  trade  whatever,  and  to_  perform,  with  no  outside  assist- 
ance, every  practical  kind  of  work  which  the  experience  of  life  may  bring  to  him. 
Moreover  this  instruction  implies  active  physical  exercise,  wliich,  with  gyinnastics, 
properly  so-called,  contributes  to  establish  that  physical  equiUbrium  which  is  sil- 
ways  more  or  less  disturbed  by  studies  purely  intellectual.  In  short,  it  inspires  in 
the  pupUs  a  love  of  work,  and  develops  the  faculties  of  observation  and  intuition. 

******* 
M.  Abrahamson,  in  1874,  founded  a  primary  school  for  girls.  Its  object  wasto 
provide  for  girls  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  at  the  same  time  witli  the  ordinary  in- 
struction the  required  degree  of  skill  in  all  feminine  occupations,  such  as  sfiinning, 
weaving,  hand  and  machine  sewing,  the  ordering  of  tiie  household  affairs ;  the 
preparation  of  food,  etc. ;  in  a  word,  the  pupils  are  fitted  for  all  sorts  of  occupations 
which  will  be  of  constant  use  to  the  mother  of  a  family.  This  year  (1884)  there  was 
introduced  into  this  school  a  course  of  wood-work,  occupying  two  and  a  half  hours 
per  week.  The  school  year  is  ten  and  a  half  months,  and  there  are  eight  hours  of 
study  and  of  work  each  day.  The  pupils  aj-e  separated  into  two  departments ;  in 
theupper  class  34  hours  a  week  are  given  to  the  ordinary  studies,  and  ten  to  manual 
training.  In  the  lower  class  fifteen  hours  ai-e  given  to  the  domestic  work,  and 
twenty-one  to  theoretical  lessons.  This  school  is  now  established  in  a  pretty  villa 
near  the  lake,  a  kilometre  from  the  castle,  from  which  one  sees  its  gay  front. 

THE  SLOJD  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  normal  school  for  manual  training,  Slojdlarareseminarium,*  is  a  unique  insti- 
tution. A  complete  study  of  its  history  and  organization ,  the  appUcation  of  its  prin- 
ciples, its  methods  and  its  programme,  ivill  be,  we  think,  rich  in  suggestions  of  all 
kinds  bearing  upon  the  important  question  of  primary  schools  for  manual  training. 

We  will  begin  by  giving  "a  rapid  exposition  of  this  remarkable  school,  reserving 
for  more  thorough  treatment  in  another  chapter  its  pedagogical  system.  This  nor- 
mal school  was  established  in  June,  1875,  and  fi^e  years  later,  because  of  its  in- 
creased numbers,  was  located  in  the  building  which  it  now  occupies.  It  is  an  ele- 
gant structure  of  wood,  in  the  Scandinavian  style  of  architecture,  the  principal 
features  of  the  facade  being  a  flight  of  stone  steps  overshadowed  by  a  sloping  roof 
which  covers  the  main  entrance.  On  each  side  of  the  door  are  three  windows  of 
carved  wood  with  casements  of  wood  in  the  bark,  the  whole  being  crowned  by  a 
jutting  gable;  the  two  wings  being  of  equal  dimensions  and  extending  several  me- 
tres upon  the  line  of  the  middle  story.  The  ground-floor  consists  of  two  workshops, 
at  the  right,  one  containing  19  tables,  and  the  other  13;  a  turning  lathe,  a  grind- 
stone, and  joiner's  tools,  as  well  as  those  used  for  turning  and  carving  in  wood, 
being  hung  upon  the  wall  with  orderly  arrangement. 

THE  CliASS  ROOMS. 

There  are  two  class-rooms,  in  which  ordinary  primary  instruction  is  given;  the 
teachers  who  follow  the  course  of  Slojd,  meet  there  to  listen  to  pedagogical  lectures 
given  by  M.  Salomon  and  to  discuss  questions  wliich  pertain  to  the  subject  of  primary 
manual  training. 

The  desks  of  the  class  occupy  a  portion  of  tlie  space,  and  can  be  gradually  raised 
or  lowered  to  suit  the  height  of  the  pupil.  We  take  pains  to  point  out  this  partic- 
ular feature,  which  appears  to  be  a  most  ingenious  solution  of  the  question  of 
school  desks.  Beautiful  geographical  charts,  colored  prints  of  plants  and  animal  — 
the  Deyrolles  collwjtion  — adorn  the  walls.  A  collection  of  minerals  and  precious 
stones  IS  enclosed  in  a  glass  case,  together  with  geometrical  forms  and  other  speci- 
mens which  suggest  object  teaching,  and  on  the  wall  facing  the  pupils  are  engrav- 
ings of  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  some  noted  teachers.     In  short,  the  aspect  of  the 

*  literally,  Training-College  for  Teachers-Slojd. 
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class-rooms  is  cheerful,  the  laws  of  health  having  been  scrupulously  observed  in 
their  construction,  and  the  entire  school  properties  showing  that  the  instruction 
there  given  is  on  the  plan  of  the  highest  conception  of  a  modern  public  school. 

THE  WORKSHOP  AND  THE  MUSEUM. 

The  classes  pass  to  the  workshop  through  a  large  corridor  where  the  pupils  meet 
at  certain  hours  for  singing-lessons,  accompanied  by  the  organ.  The  two  wings 
are  separated  by  a  grand  hall  —  the  museum  —  which  contains  models  for  technical 
work  and  a  numerous  collection  of  every  kind  of  toys,  furniture,  tools,  etc.,  which 
have  served  as  models  during  the  experimental  period.  The  Naas  method  is  not 
the  product  of  pure  theory  ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  serioiis  practical  study,  and 
of  research  to  which  such  men  as  M.  Salomon,  and  his  colleague  M.  Johnson,  in 
order  to  attain  a  practical  formulation  of  the  Slojd  system,  have  given  years  of  in- 
vestigation, with  a  rare  perseverance  which  has  at  last  been  crowned  with  success. 
The  upper  part  of  the  school  is  furnished  with  well  arranged  dormitories ;  a  beau- 
tiful reading-room,  where  the  instructors  find  the  different  journals  and  books 
treating  of  the  subject  of  industrial  education  ;  apartments  for  the  professors,  and 
rooms  for  the  servants.  On  one  side  of  the  principal  building  is  the  storehouse  for 
wood,  and  in  front  of  it  the  home  of  the  director. 

—  PUPILS  FROM  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

Around  the  school-house  are  flag-staffs,  Irom  which  float  the  flags  of  the  countries 
represented  by  the  students  pursuing  the  normal  training.  During  our  sojourn  at 
Naas,  the  flags  of  Sweden,  Finland  and  Belgium  reminded  us  that  teachers  from 
these  three  countries  were  brought  together  here  for  mutual  study  of  a  question  of 
the  highest  importance  as  affecting  the  future  moral,  intellectual  and  material  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  During  the  first  five  years,  from  1875  to  1880,  the  normal  school 
of  Naas  had  for  its  objects  the  instruction  and  fufl.  preparation  of  men  capable  of 
giving  instruction  in  schools  of  technical  character,  whether  these  were  independent 
or  annexed  to  primary  schools. 

Observe  what  were  the  qualifications  for  admission.  Students  were  required  to 
have  reached  the  age  of  18  years  at  least;  to'have  sufficient  physical  strength  to 
perform  the  duties  for  which  the  course  provides;  to  have  already  had  some  prac- 
tice in  manual  training  ;  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  subjects  that  are  insisted  on 
in  Sweden  at  a  final  examination  in  the  primary  schools. 

THE  FORMER  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  instruction  comprehended  two  courses  —  one  theoretical  or  general,  and  the 
other  practical.  The  former  included  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Physics,  Mechanics, 
Linear  Drawing,  Pedagogy  and  Methods;  the  other  comprised  the  practice  of  trades, 
the  execution  of  such  work  as  teaches  the  use  of  different  tools,  as  those  of  the  car- 
penter, the  turner,  the  wood-carver,  and  the  smith;  familiarity  with  the  use  of 
tools;  the  making  and  the  mending  of  the  simple  instruments  and  utensils  required 
in  the  establishment;  the  making  of  carriages  and  wheels  for  common  carts;  work- 
ing with  the  larger  edged  tools  and  with  the  file. 

The  course  covered  one  year,  occupying  fifty-four  hours  per  week,  of  which tliirty- 
six  were  given  to  manual  work  and  eighteen  to  scientific  studies.  Those  who  fol- 
lowed this  course  were  exercised  in  special  instruction  in  manual  training,  by  giv- 
ing daily  lessons  to  the  pupils  of  the  primary  school  constituting  the  practice  school. 
The  final  examination  included  three  tests  —  one  in  theoretical  studies,  one  practical 
test  in  linear  drawing  and  the  work  of  the  shop,  and  one  didactic  examination  in 
the  sdhool  of  "practice.  A  diploma  was  given  to  such  candidates  as  acquitted  them- 
selves with  success. 

THE  COURSES  AS  CHANGED  IN  1880. 

In  1880  this  system  was  modified,  the  theoretical  course  suppressed,  and  the  entire 
instruction  concentrated  in  the  exclusive  study  of  manual  work.  Since  that  period 
the  school  no  longer  consists  of  teachers  merely;  but  exception  is  made  in  favor  of 
those  with  diplomas,  who  wish  the  practical  knowledge  required  for  teaching  the 
Slojd  in  the  schools  where  they  are  employed. 

This  change  is  because  of  the  purely  pedagogical  character  of  the  Naas  method. 
The  manual  work  not  being  considered  a  direct  preparation  for  fixed  trades,  but  as 
an  educational  means,  forms  no  special  part  of  the  course,  and  the  instructor  teaches 
it  to  his  pupils  wheli  instructing  them  in  drawing,  writing,  ciphering,  and  so  on. 
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PEDAGOGICAL  VIEWS  HELD  BY  M.  SALOMON. 

Mr.  Otto  Salomon  thinks  that  the  special  missiwi  of  the  primary  school  is  the  forma- 
tive cultivation  of  the  faculties;  that  the  different  branches  of  education  must  be 
considered  as  a  proper  means  to  attain  this  end,  and  that  no  one  can  claim  to  he, 
special.  All  are  to  be  gathered  in  one  harmonious  whole,  and  the  fundamental 
condition  essential  to  this  result  consists  in  charging  a  single  instructor  with  the 
teaching  of  the  entire  course  to  the  pupils  of  the  same  class.  According  to  this 
conception,  there  can  be  no  question  of  applying  to  the  primary  school  the  principle 
of  the  division  of  work,  since  in  spite  of  the  apparent  diversity  of  the  subjects 
taught,  the  system  forms,  as  a  whole,  an  indivisible  unit.  The  system  of  employ- 
ing special  professors  is  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  primary  teaching. 

THE  COURSES  FREE  FOE  SWEEDISH  TEACHERS. 

The  consejjuence  of  this  system  is  the  necessity  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  man- 
ual instruction.  This  is  the  role  assigned  to  the  normal  school  at  Naas.  It  is  jpen 
to  all  instructors  who  desire  to  introduce  industrial  education  into  their  schools. 
Both  the  course  and  the  lodgings  are  free.  Teachers  take  their  meals  at  a  restaurant 
adjoining  the  school,  at  a  cost  of  a  Uttle  over  a  franc  a  day.  Generally  the  Swedish 
teachers  who  pursue  the  course  receive  for  their  traveling  expenses  subsidies  from 
economic  societies,  which  are  associations  formed  for  the  promotion  of  every  kind  of 
work'  having  for  its  object  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the  people. 

RAPID  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SLOJD  WORK  IN  SCHOOLS  OF  SWEBDEN. 

For  several  years  the  subject  which  occupies  our  attention  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  Sweden,  which  has  at  present  (1885)  nearly  700  schools  where  the  Slojd 
is  taught.  There  are  not  in  all  of  them  teachers  who  give  the  full  course,  their  nec- 
essary preparation  having  been  defective;  but  the  general  tendency  is  toward  that 
result.  Although  the  official  programmes  of  the  normal  and  the  primary  schools  do 
not  definitely  prescribe  manual  instruction,  the  Swedish  government  is  interested  in 
the  subject,  and  there  are  many  teachers  of  that  nationality  who  voluntarily  put 
themselves  in  a  way  to  introduce  it  into  their  schools.  Since  1878  many  teachers  have 
been  initiated  in  the  Naas  method.  The  temporary  normal  course  lasts  six  weeks; 
and  the  review  which  takes  place  the  following  year  covers  five  weeks.  In  general 
these  two  courses  suffice  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  construction  of  the 
hundred  models  of  the  series,  if  they  continue  the  tool  practice  during  the  year  which 
intervenes  between  the  two.  As  in  Sweden  the  vacations  do  not  occur  at  the  same 
time  in  all  the  schools,  they  have  provided  at  Naas  for  a  number  of  temporary  or 
partial  courses  each  year. 

In  an  historical  chapter  M.  Sluys  traces  the  growth  of  the  idea  of 
manual  training  in  Education  from  the  "manifesto"  on  the  training 
of  all  bojrs  and  girls,  issued  to  the  cities  and  people  of  Germany  by 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  in  1534;  he  then  cites  Com^nius,  in  his  great  work 
on  Education,  early  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  '  Then  the  great . 
English  educator,  Locke,  followed  by  the  Frenchman,  Rousseau  in 
"Emile;"  by  Basedow,  in  Germany  in  1774,  and  by  Salzman,  the 
same  year,  in  founding  the  Institute  at  Schnepfenthal;  by  Blasche, 
who  two  years  later  was  put  in  charge  of  the  technical  training  given 
in  this  Institute,  and  then  by  Pestalozzi. 

All  of  these  educational  authorities  realized  and  iirged  the  impor- 
tance of  Manual  Training  simultaneously  with  Intellectual  Training; 
want  of  space  prevents  fuller  citation  from  these  interesting  pages  of 
the  account  of  the  beginnings  of  this  movement.  His  statements 
concerning  Frobel,  and  the  account  of  the  efforts  of  Cygnaeus,  of 
Finland,  are  so  closely  related  to  the  topics  comprised  in  this  Ap- 
pendix that  they  are  here  quoted  in  full: 

Frobel  and  Kindergarten  Methods. 

To  IVobel  belongs  the  distinguished  honor  of  having  established  the  true  princi- 
ples of  the  education  of  children,  and  of  having  conceived  a  method  suited  to  their 
nature.    If  many  of  his  ideas  do  not  defy  criticism,  there  is  one  which  will  suffice 
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to  insure  for  him,  an  ever-increasing  renown  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  better 
understood^  It  is  that  principle  of  action  which  combines  ' '  to  know  "  with  "  to  do  " 
in  that  methodical,  progressive,  intelligent  activity  based  upon  the  spontaneous 
energy  of  the  individiial.  Gifts  and  occupations  provide  their  own  peculiar  means 
for  developing  the  human  being  harmoniously  in  the  domain  of  art,  science  and 
industry.  The  occupations  of  the  kindergarten  tend  to  increase  general  technical 
aptitude.  They  not  only  develop  manual  dexterity,  but  they  also  appeal  to  the 
intelligence  and  to  the  heart,  and  are  conducted  on  aesthetic  principles.  Frobel, 
in  "  The  Education  of  Man,"  says  on  this  point:  "  The  pupil  is  to  train  himself  to 
external  and  material  manifestations,  according  to  rule  and  law;  that  is  to  say, 
goiug  always  from  particular  laws  to  general  laws.  It  is  here  that  are  to  take  place 
the  manifestations  produced  by  more  or  less  substance,  the  constructions,  the  work 
in  paper, in  card-board, in  wood, or  clay  modeling."  And  again:  "Pupil- of  this 
age  should  be  gradually  taught  domestic  affairs,  and  the  different  trades  of  the 
workshops,  or  of  agriculture;  they  may  be  guided  in  this  by  a  judicious  father  who 
is  intelligent  and  apt  at  these  kinds  of  work.  Later  on,  they  -will  be  led  hj^  their 
parents  or  teachers  to  produce  alone,  no  matter  what,  following  out  their  own  idea  — 
and  to  construct  also  by  themselves,  some  little  objects  for  which  they  will  thus 
gain  experience  and  a  necessary  kind  of  routine.  It  is  important  to  reserve  for  a 
young  boy  at  least  an  hour  or  two  a  day,  that  he  may  apply  himself  to  some  serious 
manual  work  having  a  defliiite  object.  This  will  prepare  him  for  the  important 
life-work,  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  we  have  to  complain  of  in  our 
public  schools,  that  they  prevent  "the  pupil  from  taking  any  share  in  domestic  affairs, 
and  from  aU  participation  in  external  productions.  It  will  be  said,  on  the  other 
hand,  perhaps,  that  the  pupU  of  that  age,  if  he  would  aotjuire  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge,  should  devote  to  this  end  all  his  time  and  faculties.  That  this  is  an  error 
is  plainly  proved  by  experience;  for  manual  training  not  only  fortifies  the  body,  but 
exerts  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  mind;  an  influence  so  happy,  that  when  the  pupil 
is  invigorated,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  by  a  bath  of  manual  labor,  he  finds  himself 
more  fresh  and  vigorous  for  intellectual  work." 

The  principles  of  FrSbel  are  not  merely  adapted  to  elementary  schools  and  kinder- 
gartens, they  should  penetrate  the  primary  schools,  and  even  general  education. 
We  are  still  far  from  a  method  entirely  based  on  the  Frobel  theory;  that  will  be 
the  work  of  the  future.  But  we  see  the  breaking  forth  of  the  dawn  of  this  trans- 
formation of  the  primary  school  in  many  places. 

In  France-apd  Belgium,  they  have  adopted  some  of  the  exercises  of  the  Frobel 
method  in  the  recent  programmes  of  their.primary  instruction.  It  is  true  they  are 
mutilated,  thereby  losing  much  of  their  value,  because  they  belong  to  an  organized 
whole,  of  which  each  part  is  intimately  connected  with  the  others. 

UNO  Cygnaeus  of  Finland. 

In  Finland,  Frobel  found  one  apostle  who  was  convinced  of  the  tiuth  of  his  ideas. 
In  1858,  the  Finlander  Uno  Cygnaeus  was  entrusted  by  the  government  of  his  coun- 
try, with  a  mission  of  pedagogical  study  throughout  the  countries  of  Europe. 
Frobel's  ideas,  especially  those  in  regard  to  manual  training,  exerted  a  deep  influ- 
ence upon  his  mind,  and  he  resolved  to  introduce  manual  training  into  all  the 
schools  of  his  country.  In  the  Rheinnische  Blatter  f iir  Erzeihung  und  Unterricht, 
1883,  Heft  III,  there  is  an  open  letter  by  Cygnaeus  to  Dr.  Wichard  Lange,  in  which 
we  learn  that  the  study  of  Frobel's  writings  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  in- 
troducing manual  training  into  primary  instruction.  He  chose  work  calculated  to 
awaken  aesthetic  feeling,  to  develop  manual  dexterity  and  to  impart  general  skill. 
He  included  carpentering,  the  turning-lathe,  work  in  iron,  and  basket  making. 
He  does  not  consider  any  of  these  as  a  preparation  for  any  trade;  they  are  Only 
means  for  a  general  development. 

Cygnaeus  tells  us,  that  he  everywhere  met  opposition,  especially  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  when  he  desired  to  introduce  naanual  training  into  the  schools.  The  old 
schoolmasters  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  declared  that  it  was  an  effort  to  revive 
the  futilities  and  childishness  of  the  Basedow  system.  Only  the  partisans  of  Frobel 
showed  themselves  favorable  to  the  proposed  reform.  In  a  proposition  addressed 
to  the  Senate  of  Finland,  Cygnaeus  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  introducing  man- 
ual training  into  the  normal  schools,  and  his  wish  was  gratified.  From  that  time, 
manual  education  has  been  widely  diffused  tlu-oughout  that  country.  In  1870,  the 
question  was  seriously  agitated  in  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark. 
.  In  one  of  his  writings,  Cygnaeus  makes  the  remark,  not  without  bitterness,  that 
these  countries  seemed  to  ignore  the  initiative  which  was  taken  by  himself  in  Fin- 
land. Nevertheless,  we  cannot  help  saying  that  this  assertion  appears  to  be  exag- 
gerated.   From  the  Ups  of  M.  Salomon  we  have  learned  what  admiration  and  high 
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esteem  he  felt  for  the  persevering  efforts  of  Uno  Cygnaeus.  In  his  work,  "  Hand- 
fertigkeit  und  Volkschule,"  he  says:  It  is  to  Finland,  that  the  honor  belongs  of  having 
recognized  before  all  other  countries,  the  pedagogical  value  of  manual  training,  and 
of  having  put  the"  idea  in  practice  in  its  public  schools ;  and  it  is  to  M.  Uno  Cygnaeus , 
that  Finland  owes  this  benefit.*  The  efforts  of  Uno  Cymaeus  bore  bountiful  fruit 
in  his  own  country.  The  law  of  1866  made  manual  work  obligatory  in  all  primary 
and  normal  schools.  It  is  the  regular  instructor  who  teaches  it.  The  teacher-pupUs 
are  exercised  in  carpenter's  work,  wood-carving,  basket-making,  work  in  iron,  and  at 
the  forge. 

Although  it  is  undeniable  that  Cygnaeus  has  exerted  an  influence  in  Sweden,  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  in.  that  country  manual  training  developed  spontaneously. 

An  interesting  description  of  the  situation  in  Sweden  follows.  The 
rapidity  of  the  growth  of  this  form  of  school  training  is  shown  by  the 
statement  that  while  in  1876  there  were  only  87  schools  which  adopted 
the  Slojd,  in  1884  there  were  700.  To  the  sculptor,  Charles  Ahlborn, 
who,  for  several  years,  travelled  over  the  country,  urging  by  public 
lectures  the  adoption  of  Slojd  in  schools  ;  to  Count  Erick  Sparre,  as 
well  as  to  M.  Abrahamson,  and  M.  Otto  Salomon,  whose  schools 
he  has  particularly  described,  credit  is  given  for  this  remarkable  and 
peaceful  development.  The  closing  paragraph  of  this  chapter,  which 
here  follows,  fevinces  clearly  that  it  is  the  pedagogic  quality  of  this 
training  which  gives  its  value  in  the  judgment  of  M.  Sluys. 

The  PEDAaoaic  Value  of  Slojd. 

In  the  beginning  the  economic  conception  was  generally  adopted.  Everywhere 
manual  training  was  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  preparing  the  children  of  the  com- 
mon people  to  earn  their  Uving.  But  gradually  the  question  took  on  its  true  aspect. 
It  was  recognized  that  manual  training  has  a  more  elevated  purpose,  and  one  indeed 
more  useful,  in  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  term.  It  came  to  be  considered  as  an 
educational  process  for  the  complete  moral,  physical  and  intellectual  development 
of  the  child.  Thus  was  realized  in  Sweden  the  dreams  of  those  illustrious  teachers, 
Comenius,  Eosseau,  Pestalozzi  and  Frobel,  in  seeing  combined  in  the  primary  school 
programme,  manual  training  and  the  teaching  of  purely  theoretical  subjects,  so  as 
to  ensure  the  integral  cultivation  of  all  the  faculties  and  all  the  aptitudes  which 
make  up  the  complete  man. 

In  the  Second  Part  of  M.  Sluy's  report,  the  methods  followed  in 
the  schools  of  Naas  are  described,  and  a  resum^  of  the  lectures  given 
by  M.  Salomon  to  his  pupils,  is  wrought  into  the  text ;  though  the 
parts  separately  due  to  the  teacher,  or  the  writer,  are  not  at  all  clearly 
indicated. 

The  opening  passage  of  Part  II.  has  already  been  quoted.     See , 
ante,  pages  865-6. 

Several  pages  on  "  the  necessity  and  aim  of  Manual  Training  in 
the  Primary  Schools"  follow.  Then  comes  a  chapter  in  "the  choice 
of  Manual  occupations,"  for  use  in  the  schools  ;  several  quotations 
from  Rosseau's  Emile  precede  a  statement  about  the  stupefying  effect 
on  the  worker  of  the  modern  economical  division  of  work.  However 
necessary  this  division  of  labor  may  be  in  effecting  cheap  production, 
it  is  clearly  unfit  for  developing  the  faculties  and  deftness  of  the 
child ;  the  occupations  for  the  training  of  children  must  then  be  such 
as  the  child  can  perform  by  himself. 

This  matter  of  selecting  occupations  for  school  work  is  further 
considered  as  follows: 

*  Finland  has  already  sent  to  Naas,  some  students  to  be  instructed  in  manual  train- 
ing after  the  method  of  M.  Otto  Salomon. 
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THE  SELECTION  OP  SCHOOL  OCCUPATIONS  CONSIDERED. 

It  is  sufficient  to  point  briefly  to  thenecessity  of  giving  to  children  only  such  oc- 
cupations as  are  in  proportion  to  their  physical  strength.  If  they  demand  too  vio- 
lent or  fatiguing  effort,  they  debilitate  and  exhaust  them;  but  if  they  are  too  easy 
and  excite  no  sustained  attention,  or  do  not  present  ever  increasing  difficulties  of 
execution,  they  do  not  exercise  the  faculties  sufficiently,  do  not  promote  bodily 
health,  and  will  not  form  habits  of  persevering  effort. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exercises  should  consist  of  an  inductive  series,  giadually 
increasing  in  difficulty  of  execution,  exciting  energy  demanding  more  and  more 
attention,  so  that  each  effort  may  be  a  little  more  difficult  than  that  which  preceded 
it,  and  so  prepare  for  the  work  which  is  to  follow.  This  is  the  necessary  condition 
for  cultivating  emulation,  zeal  and  perseverance,  and  insuring  constant  progress  on 
the  part  of"  the  pupil. 

USEFUL  HOUSEHOLD  OBJECTS  ONLY  TO  BE  MADE. 

The  nature  of  the  objects  to  be  manufactured  by  the  children  is  also  important. 
It  touches  considerations  of  a  high  order,  which  at  first  sight  do  not  appear,  and  in 
connection  with  which  we  are  about  to  make  some  suggestions.  At  Naas,  every 
work  of  luxury,  of  pure  fancy,  or  for  mere  ornament,  is  prohibited:  the  inethod 
only  includes  the  construction  of  useful  objects  which  can  be  employed  in  the  fami- 
lies of  the  children  attending  the  school. 

Their  nature  is  determined  by  the  social  position  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils;  they 
belong  generally  to  the  farming  or  working  class,  as  do  the  great  majority  of  those 
in  other  places  who  go  to  the  public  schools.  Such  an  object,  while  useful  in  the 
home  of  a  rich  citizen,  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  humble  lodging  of  a  workman 
or  peasant.  For  these  last  everything  was  a  luxury  which  has  no  direct  value  in 
the  housekeeping.  But  we  have  in  view  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  most 
numerous  social  class,  that  which  lives  by  manual  labor.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
important  not  to  cultivate  in  them  a  taste  for  frivolities  and  useless  tilings.  The 
time  they  spend  at  school  is  too  short,  the  practical  necessities  of  Uf  e  too  imperious, 
for  us  to  rationally  think  of  teaching  them  to  construct  objects  of  mere  ornament. 
Besides,  this  question  has  a  moral  aspect  which  should  engage  our  attention.  Ex- 
perience proves  that  children  who  have  been  altogether  taught  construction  of  ob- 
jects of  luxury  feel  afterwards  a  strong  dislike  for  making  useful  and  indispensa- 
ble ones.  Hence  young  girls  who  have  begun  witli  embroidery  and  work  of  that 
description,  -will  be  more  disinchned  to  engage  in  the  housekeeping  cares,  mending 
of  garments,  making  of  shirts  and  everything  which  they  consider  unworthy  their 
attention.  In  the  same  way  most  boys  after  being  assigned  to  the  making  of  ob- 
jects of  ornament,  such  as  boxes,  frames,  and  other  things  of  questionable  choice, . 
cut  from  wood  and  card-board,  show  k  disdain  for  more  serious  work.  There  are 
formed  in  then"  minds,  imconsciously,  false  notions  concerning  the  object  and  the 
dignity  of  work;  they  come  to  look  upon  heavier  tasks  as  unworthy  of  their  efforts 
and  distinct  from  what  they  consider  noble  work,  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  pene- 
trate their  minds  at  the  earliest  possible  period  with  this  profound  moral  principle,  " 
that  all  useful  work  confers  honor  upon  those  who  &o  it.  We  insist  upon  the  im- 
portance of  this  principle,  because  in  highly  civilized  countries  many  children  of 
workmen  and  peasants  show  a  strOng  tendency  to  despise  manual  labor,  aspire  to 
abandon  the  condition  of  their  parents  and  to  embrace  professions  that  they  con- 
sider much  superior,  such  as  clerkships  in  mercantile  houses  or  pubUc  offices. 

THE    CHILDREN    THEREBY    LED    TO    FOLLOW    THE    OCCUPATION    IN    LIFE    OF  THEIH 

PARENTS. 

In  organizing  manual  training  in  a  school  for  the  people,  and  in  excluding  from 
it  whoUy  such  occupations  as  have  no  other  object  but  luxury  or  ornament,  we 
shall  inspire  the  children  with  a  respect  and  liking  for  the  useful  occupations  fol- 
lowed by  their  parents.  We  think  that  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  above  should 
also  be  applied  to  schools  fre^tuented  by  those  in  easy  circumstances.  They  have 
already  too  much  inclination  in  these  modern  times  to  occupy  their  attention  with 
futile  objects,  and  to  attach  to  them  a  merit  that  they  by  no  means  deserve.  In 
having  them  perform  useful  work  we  may  counteract,  m  a  certain  degree  the  bad 
effects  of  an  ill-directed  home-education.  We  are  asked  if  it  is  not  proper  to  teach 
children  to  make  toys.  This  kind  of  work  has  been  condemned  at  Nfias  for  many 
reasons.  First,  the  instniction  given  in  Slojd  is  to  cliildren  from  ten  to  fifteen, 
sons  of  peasants  or  working-men ;  they  have  a  life  before  them  for  which  they 
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must  be  prepared;  the  making  of  things  so  trivial  and  transient  as  toys  is  not  con- 
sistent with  such  an  object.  Then,  too,  toys  at  this  age  onlj^  give  a  brief  satisfac- 
tion. Cliildren  find  no  more  pleasm-e  in  making  them  than  in  tlie  useful  articles  to 
be  given  to  their  parents,  and  which  serve  useful  purposes  in  their  homes.  Parents 
do  not  value  the  toys,  while  they  do  prize  the  useful  articles.  When  the  child 
brings  from  school  an  object  of-  this  kind,  they  show  satisfaction  and  congratulate 
and  encourage  the  little  worker.  The  object  is  at  once  utilized,  and  they  make  use 
of  it  with  pleasure  that  is  ever  new.  The  toy  falls  short  of  that  general  satisfac- 
tion which  is  to  the  child  a  lively  stimulant.  At  first,  in  the  Naas  school,  they  did 
cause  the  children  to  construct  mere  objects  of  ornament,  and  toys;  but  the  parents 
showed  themselves  quite  averse  to  this  kind  of  work;  they  said  it  was  to  their  chil- 
dren a  loss  of  precious  time;  it  became  necessary  to  pay  them  flfty-six  centimes  a 
day  to  engage  them  to  send  their  Children  to  Slojd,  After  this  experience,  objects 
having  no  practical  utility  were  entirely  suppressed,  and  from  that  time  the  parents 
have  taken  pleasure  in  seeing  their  children  pursuing  the  course  of  manual  training. 
At  the  Teachers'  Convention  held  at  Upsal  in  1883,  this  subject  was  under  dis- 
cussion, and  the  views  of  M.  Salomon,  concerning  the  nature  of  objects  Ih  the 
course  of  -the  Slojd  was  almost  unanimously  approved.  Hence  we  may  aflBrm  that 
the  Slojd  is  thus  deeply  rooted  in  Swedish  soil  because  of  its  utilitarian  character, 
and  has  been  for  this  reason  commended  to  the  mass  of  people;  while  its  principles 
are  in  strict  conformity  with  those  of  a  serious  education.  Here,  then,  Rousseau 
was  right;  "  I  wish  above  aU  that  Emile  should  learn  a  trade.  A  reputable  trade 
at  least,  do  you  say?  What  does  the  word  mean?  Is  not  every  tra.de  that  is  use- 
ful to  the  pubUc,  respectable?  I  do  not  wish  him  to  be  an  embroiderer,  a  gilder  oi* 
varnisher  like  the  gentlemen  of  Locke,  I  prefer  that  he  should  build  highways  rather 
than  make  flowers  on  porcelain.  So  returning  to  the  first  expression,  let  us  choose 
a  respectable  trade,  but  let  us  ever  remember  that  there  is  no  respectability  with- 
out utility."  * 

It  will  be  noted. that  the  avowed  object  of  this  Maimal  Training 
Education  in  Sweden,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  is  to 
retain  the  children  of  Peasants  in  the  peasant  class!  However  valid 
such  an  educational  purpose  may  be  in  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  it  is 
not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  school  training  of  children  in  the  Ameri- 
can Republic. 

In  manual  work  the  construction  of  objects  should  tend  to  develop  the  aesthetic 
feeling  by  their  pure  forms.  This  theory  is  not  in  contradiction  to  those  which 
prohibit  objects  of  mere  ornament  of  luxury.  Useful  household  objects  are  capa- 
ble of  a  certain  degree  of  good  taste  when  constructed  exactly,  correctly,  and  with 
neatness.  It  is  not  in  superfluous  ornament  that  we  find  true  beauty.  It  has  been 
said  with  reason  that  "the  beautiful  is  the  splendor  of  the  true."  Ornamentation 
in  excess  shows  the  decadence  of  art.  One  may  safely  assert  this  in  regard  to  many 
modern  conceptions,  artistic  so  called,  such  as  monuments,  marbles,  etc.  We  must 
guard  against  this  carefully  in  primaiy  education  in  general,  and  particularly  in 
manual  training.  True  beauty  consists  in  that  harmony  and  symmetry,  which 
provides  that  everything  be  perfectly  adapted  to  its  use,  that  it  occupy  exactly  the 
necessary  space,  so  that  there  be  none  too  much  or  too  Utile,  aU  parts  being  balanced 
and  sustained  by  unity.  Every  useful  object,  however  common  it  may  be,  may 
illustrate  by  its  structure,  either  vulgarity  or  good  taste.  So  in  the  composition  of 
a  series  of  models,  we  should  consider  first  of  all  their  utiHty  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  social  condition  of  the  pupU,  but  give  to  them  always  the  most  elegant 
form  possible.  In  this  way  the  Slojd  may  have  a  truly  educating  influence.  Not 
only  wiU  it  develop  the  skill  of  the  hand,  but  the  exactness  of  the  eye,  and  it  will 
gratify  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  while  it  will  prevent  it  from  misleading,  corru]tt- 
ing,  or  predominating  too  exclusively. 

.  Such  are  the  principles  which  have  guided  M.  Otto  Salomon  in  the  choice  of 
trades  to  be  introduced  into  the  primary  school.  We  make  a  complete  review  of 
them  when  we  say  that  the  manual  occupations  of  the  primary  school  are  to  an- 
swer the  following  conditions: 

First.  — To  exei'cise  as  completely  as  possible  manual  skUl. 

Second.  — To  fix  the  attention  and  awaken  the  intelligence. 

Third.  — To  give  habits  of  order,  exactness  and  neatness. 

Fourth.  —  To  limit  the  construction  of  objects  to  those  of  general  utility. 

Fifth.  — To  develop  the  aesthetic  feeling  without  exaggerating  or  perverting  it. 

*  Rosseau,  EmUe,  Book  III. 
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Sixth.  —  To  undertake  the  construction  of  complete  objects,  to  be  finished  with- 
out division  of  labor. 

Seventh.  ~~  The  work  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  physical  strength  of  the  children. 

Eighth.  — To  be  wholesome,  to  develop  general  strength  and  to  be  carried  on  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  standing  position. 

Ninth.  — To  present  a  progressive  series,  that  is,  graduated  according  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  execution. 

In  schools  of  primary  manual  work,  the  choice  of  the  means  has  generally  been 
limited  to  the  following: 

Work  in  iron  at  the  forge  —  locksmithing. 

In  straw  and  rushes  —  basket-making. 

-In  paper,  card-board  —  book-binding. 

In  wood-turning,  carving,  carpentering  and  coopers'  work. 

Each,  of  these  forms  of  work  are  considered  in  turn,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  "work  in  wood,"  Slojd,  meets  more  of  the 
requisites  than  any  other.     *    *    *    _ 

The  Wood  Slojd  Taught  at  Naas. 

It  is  to  this  conclusion  that  they  have  come  at  Naas: 

The  Slojd  there  includes  the  making  of  a  hmjdred  objects  of  wood.  It  is  not 
joiner's  work,  properly  speaking;  it  is  a  combination  of  carpenterings,  cooperage, 
turning  and  carving.  There  are  46  tools.*  They  comprise  the  usual  joiner's  tools, 
besides  the  knife,  the  wabstrinque,  a  curved  knife,  which  is  used  to  carve  spoons;  the 
chisels  and  gouges  of  a  turner,  and  the  turning  lathe.  The  knife,  which  is  unknovm 
to  joiner's  work  properly  so-called,  is  very  much  used  in  the  Slojd.  The  Swedish 
peasants  use  it  to  carve  a  multitude  of  objects  in  wood  and  their  children  are  long 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  this  instrument,  before  entering  school.  They  profit  by 
this  preliminary  acquisition,  as  the  knife  is  often  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
objects  in  the  series.  Carving  and  turner's  work,  however,  occupy  but  a  limited 
jilace  in  this  method;  they  do  not  answer  the  requisite  conditions.  Carving  is  done 
in  a  sitting  position,  and  exacts  slight  movement  of  the  hand.  The  time  is,  more- 
over, too  short  to  give  any  nmnber  of  special  exercises  in  carving.  Yet  there  is  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  it  done  to  give  to  a  few  objects  a  cei-tain-  artistic  value  by  a 
very  simple  ornamentation.  The  turner's  work  is  always  difficult  and  not  without 
danger;  besides  it  calls  for  a  one-sided  effort;  we  cannot  therefore  give  to  it  a  promi- 
nent place  in  school-work.  In  a  word,  wood-work,  without  carving  or  turning,  is 
sufficient,  to  attain  the  general  result  sought.  Taken  together,  the  exercises  of  the 
Slojd  give  opportunity  for  the  handling  of  all  the  tools  employed  in  wood-work, 
and  for  all  the  necessary  manipulations  peculiar  to  work  of  this  class.  When  they 
have  executed  the  hundred  models,  we  may  say  that  the  pedagogical  object  of  the 
work  is  attained;  they  ha,ve  acquired. the  general  manual  dexterity  which  finds  such 
frequent  application  in  -practical  life,  and  whatever  manual  occupation  they  may 
choose,  their  apprenticeship  in  it  will  be  more  rapid  and  they  are  prepared  for  the 
successful  practice  of  many  trades.  The  objects  made  by  the  pupils  ai-e  neither 
polished  nor  colored.  Experience  proves  that  children  from  10  to  15  years  of  age  do 
not  generally  succeed  well  in  applying  color  or  polish  to  wood.  Another  more 
important  reason  militates  in  favor  of  prohibiting  tliis.  Tlie  child  has  a  natural 
propensity  to  conceal  the  defects  of  his  work,  and  he  may  succeed  by  the  application 
of  this  paint  or  polish  in  giving  a  presentable  outside  appearance  to  an  object  whose 
merit  is  doubtful.  He  thus  acquires  the  habit  of  not  doing  his  work  conscientiously, 
and  of  attaching  more  importance  to  what  appears  than  to  what  is.  It  tlie  objects  are 
to  be  wrought  in  wood  without  the  intervention  of  special  means  to  give  them  a 
deceptive  appearance,  he  will  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  details  and  strive  to 
render  them  perfect.  He  will  also  see  all  the  defects  of  his  work  and  gradually 
correct  them.  Besides,  it  is  not  true  that  an  object  is  more  beautiful  for  being 
painted  or  polished;  it  should  be  beautiful  through  its  form  and  because  of  correct 
execution.  It  has  been  urged  that  polish  tends  to  keep  the  household  article  clean; 
for  this  very  reason  it  is  advisable  to  dispense  with  it,  thereby  habituating  the  chil- 
dren to  keep  the  objects  which  they  construct  in  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
cleanliness.  Pupils  can  use  in  their  work  but  a  limited  quantity  of  raw  material. 
It  is  a  principle  of  economy  that  they  should  leai-ft  to  use  it  m  the  workshop,  and  this 
habit  should  be  formed  at  an  early  age.  This  raw  material  is  exclusively  wood, 
because  it  has  been  shown  that  work  of  this  sort  is  most  available  for  the  purpose; 

*  For  this  list  see  seq.  pages  891-2. 
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also  because  it  is  an  ordinary  material,  easy  to  obtain,  and  in  short,  because  in  general 
education,  it  is  well,  as  far  as  is  consistent,  to  limit  expenditures,  to  render  simple 
and  maintain  the  unity  of  the  material.  In  the  series  of  a  hundred  models  at  Naas, 
a  few  objects  only  required  the  use  of  any  other  material,  such  as  naUs,  tacks  and 
hinges,  but  even  these  are  used  in  carpentry. 

The  pupils  learn  the  use  of  the  different  kinds  of  wood,  hard  and  soft.  They  are 
inclined  to  think  at  firfet  that  soft  wood  yields  more  readily  to  the  action  of  tools  ; 
but  practice  proves  that  in  many  cases  it  is  easier  to  work  in  hard  wood.  The  uses 
to  which  objects  are  devoted  render  hard  wood  necessary  ;  for  others  soft  wood  is 
required.  The  use  of  different  kinds  of  wood  permits  of  gradation  in  the  difficulty 
of  the  work. 

VARIETY  OF  OBJECTS  GIVEN  TO  SECURE  CONTINUOUS    INTEREST  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

The  greater  number  of  objects  have  then-  reason  for  being  in  the  necessity  of  sus- 
taining the  interest  of  the  child  in  the  work.  We  have  already  said  this  many 
turles,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  how  important  the  principle  is.  The 
child  who  has  to  construct  a  number  of  experimental  objects,  whatever  they 
may  be,  becomes  wearied,  works  without  enthusiasm,  makes  no  progress.  One  ob- 
serves in  the  Naas  series,  objects  of  the  same  kind  ;  many  spoons,  many  boxes,  many 
boot-jacks,  many  plain  rulers;  but  they  do  not  follow  in  succession,  and  they  are 
made  to  present  different  degrees  of  difficulty  to  the  pupil  without  his  passing  di- 
rectly from  one  to  the  other.  We  also  insist  upon  gradation  in  the  Slojd.  It  is  a  general 
principle  of  pedagogy  that  all  instruction  should  advance  from  the  easy  to  the  diffi- 
cult, from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  This  principle  is  strictly  observed  in  the  Naas 
method.  This  may  not  be  clearly  obvious  to  those  who  see  the  models  exposed  in 
the  school  museum.  This  was  our  own  first  impression.  But  we  copied  the  work, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  we  had  constructed  thirty  of  the  models  in  their  order ;  hence 
we  can  declare  vsdth  scientific  certainty,  that  the  gradation  not  only  really  exists,  but 
that  it  could  scarcely  be  improved  upon.  Let  us  remember  naoreover,  that  this  series, 
as  we  have  already  said,  is  not  the  product  of  a  mere  theory  —  almost  always  defect- 
ive when  it  concerns  material  things  —  but  it  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  patient  expe- 
rience. M.  Otto  Salomo.i  and  his  colleague,  M.  Johanson,  tried  many  hundreds  of 
models  before  fixing  upon  this  series.  The  gradation  is  accomplished  now  by 
the  use  of  a  new  tool,  again,  by  another  style  of  manipulating  a  tool  that  has 
already  been  used,  caused  either  by  the  nature  of  the  wood,  as  to  its  being  soft 
or  hard,  or  by '  giving  the  objects  a  larger  size,  or  by  different  grouping,  or  by 
use  of  tB?!  turning-lathe  or  carver's  tools.  The  pupil '  who  has  executed  the 
first  twenty-five  numbers  would  not  be  prepared  to  undei-take  at  once  the  fifti- 
eth in  the  com'se,  the  intermediate  work  being  strictly  necessary.  There  is  no 
break  found  in  it. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  PROPERLY  GRADED  SERIES  OF  LESSONS. 

The  child  who  goes  through  the  course  regularly,  never  finds  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  insurmountable  difficulty.  He  begins  without  hesitancy,  for  the  first 
efforts  are  designed  to  be  simple  and  easy.  From  the  first  lesson  of  the  Slojd',  he  sees 
his  efforts  end  with  a  good  result,  which  encourages  him  and  stimulates  his  zeal. 
He  aspires  continually  to  execute  the  most  difficult  models,  and  he  is,  from  day  to 
day,  more  convinced  of  his  ability  to  do  it.  In  the  description  that  we  have  given 
of  a  lesson  in  Slojd,  we  have  minimized  the  part  of  the  instructor.  We  start  from 
the  principle  that  the  child's  development  should  "proceed  by  his  own  spontaneous 
effort,  so  that  he  may  learn  to  make  use  of  his  powers,  and  to  conquer  alone  the 
difficulties  and  problems  which  present  themselves.  It  is  the  appHcation  in  teach- 
ing of  the  principle  of  self-help  that  makes  men  original  and  energetic.  The  teacher 
will  not  reach  this  result  by  simply  imparting  his  own  knowledge  to  his  pupils, 
by  aiding  them  directly  in  their  efforts,  by  undertaking  himself  the  more  difficult 
parts  of  the  model,  or"  by  giving  the  final  touch  to  a  pupil's  work.  In  the  Naas 
system  the  child  begins  and  completes  his  work  unaided,  and  he  can  do  this  because 
of  the  perfect  gradation.  The  instructor  shows  how  the  tool  should  be  handled  in 
this  or  that  case,  but  doeS  not  make  his  demonstration  on  the  object  in  progress. 
This  being  furnished,  he  submits  it  to  a  comparison  with  the  model,  again  sets  forth 
its  defects,  which  if  possible,  are  at  once  corrected  by  the  pupil;  if  they  cannot  be 
rectified,  the  teacher  breaks  the  piece,  it  is  cast  aside,  and  the  pupil  begins  over 
again.  When  the  child  has  finished  his  model  correctly,  he  takes  it  away  with  him; 
it  is  his  work;  nobody  else  has  contributed  to  it;  he  can  show  it  with  pride,  for  he  has 
applied  his  intelligence  and  acti  vity  to  a  useful  thing  which  will  be  received  with  sat- 
isfaction by  his  parents.    The  modest  homes  of  the  peasants  of  Naas  are  thus  con- 
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stantly  enriched  by  the  work  of  the  children.  Is  it  not  an  admirable  arrangement, 
calculated  to  render  a  school  truly  popular,  to  introduce  into  the  family  habits  of 
serious  industry,  and.to  inspire  the  children,  at  the  same  time,  with  respect  for  handi- 
work and  love  of  the  domestic  fireside,  which  is  the  true  basis  of  happiness  and  of 
morality. 

SUGGKSTIONS  AS  TO  POSSIBLE  APPLICATIONS  OF  DRAWING  TO  THIS  WORK. 

We  must,  however,  mention  one  lack  in  this  system.  The  pupils  work  only 
after  wooden  models;  but  they  follow  at  the  school  a  course  of  linear  dravdngs; 
why  are  they  not  taught  to  apply  this  drawing  to  their  manual  work  ?  True,  just  as 
it  is,  the  Naas  Slojd  gives  excellent  results;  we  have  said  this  before  and  now  we  re- 
peat it.  It  develops,  in  great  degree,  manual  dexterity,  earnestness,  attention  and 
perseverance,  and  inspires  a  love  of  work.  But  it  confines  the  pupil  too  strictly  to 
the  production  ne  varietur  of  given  models.  The  child  becomes  an  active,  correct, 
careful  and  conscientious  worker,  but  he  has  not  sufficient  opportunity  to  develop 
his  originality;  his  imagination  cannot  take  the  least  flight;  he  is  encircled  with  an 
iron  band.  We  believe  that  manual  training  would  gain  much  as  a  means  of  educa- 
tion, if  it  were  intimately  connected  with  the  teaching  of  design  and  of  geometric 
forms.  It  is  necessary  to  train  the  pupils  to  work  not  only  after  models,  but  also 
after  designs. 

EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  DRAWING. 

The  educational  value  of  drawing  is  indisputable.  The  systematic  teaching,  of 
this  branch  of  study,  trains  the  mind  to  habits  of  attention;  teaches  it  how  to  ana- 
lyze and  combine  forms;  gives  to  thought  a  correct,  clear  and  exact  expression; 
makes  fertile  the  imagination,  develops  the  taste  and  limbers  the  hand.  In  its 
connection  with  manual  training,  design  has  an  importance  which  can  escape  no 
one's  observation.  It  leads  by  purifying  the  taste  and  by  multiplying  and  em- 
bellishing forms,  to  the  direct  application  of  art  to  industry.  It  is  the  fundamental 
basis  of  all  manual  occupations,  which  have  for  their  object  the  material  reproduc- 
tion of  forms.  As  it  j^  independent  of  conditions  foreign  to  form,  its  finds  its  appli- 
cation in  all  the  industries,  whatever  the  raw  material  which  they  call  to  their  aid. 
This  is  what  one  perceives  in  all  the  trades.  The  tailor  draws  his  patterns;  the  car- 
penter works  after  his  outlines;  the  sculptor  begins  by  designing  the  outlines  of  his 
ornamental  work,  which  are  to  be  reproduced  in  wood,  stone  or  metal.  For  aU  the 
manual  arts,  design  is  the  language  jjar  ea;ceite?ice;  it  has  a  clearness,  9"  precision 
and  a  conciseness  which  words  cannot  attain.  In  his  work  on  T  he  Instruction  of  the 
People,  M.  P.  Tempels  has  made  perfectly  clear  the  importance  of  drawing  in  edu- 
cation. No  one  denies  these  principles;  why  then  are  they  not  applied  in  school 
workshops?  They  tell  us  that  this  application,  so  evident  in  theory,  meets  with 
great  difficulties  in  practice;  that  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  cannot  di-aw  weU 
enough,  nor  sufficiently  comprehend  designs,  to  work  correctly  after  graphic  repre- 
sentations. 

DEFECTS  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  DRAWING. 

To  what  must  we  attribute  the  sUght  progress  generally  made  in  drawing  by 
pupils  in  primary  schools  ?  To  the  method,  and  to  the  small  amount  of  time  given 
to  instruction  in  this  branch.  Drawing  is  an  art  which  requires  a  variety  of  ex- 
ercises, and  their  daily  appUcatito.  Where  pupils  draw  but  an  hour  or  two  in  a 
week,  results  cannot  be  satisfactory;  and  they  are  altogether  useless  if  they  do  not 
conform  to  a  natural  and  progressive  method.  The  method -of  the  academy  is  no 
more  suited  to  the  primary  schools,  than  is  the  method  of  the  universities  suited 
for  the  instruction  of  children  in  the  simple  ideas  of  grammar,  geometry,  history 
and  the  natural  sciences.  Here,  more  especially,  it  is  essential  to  start  with  the 
psychological  principles  established  by  Pestalozzi  and  Frobel,  to  foUow  their  applica- 
tion through  the  entire  system  of  primary  instruction,  and  to  prepare  a  progressive 
series' of  designs  from  nature,  without  entering  upon  the  d,omam,  inaccessible  to  the 
minds  of  children,  of  plans,  projections  and  scientific  perspective.  It  is  the  eye  and 
the  hand  that  must  be  exercised  in  the  exact  perception  and  faithful  reproduction 
of  material  forms,  in  going  gradually  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  The  child 
does  not  at  first  distinguish  objects  in  their  totality;  the  relief  escapes  it,  and  it  does 
not  see  the  the  surfaces,  but  rather  the  lin»its  of  the  surfaces.  The  tracing  of  out- 
lines is  the  point  of  departure  for  a  system  of  drawing  in  the  primary  school;  con- 
tours as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  eye,  with  the  deflections 
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due  to  perspective.  This  drawing  of  outlines  is  the  natural  method;  watch  the 
efforts  of  children  left  to  themselves;  they  reproduce  the  outhnesof  the  objects  that 
they  see,  such  as  houses,  furniture,  animals,  etc.,  tracing  the  lines  that  describe  their 
limits  without  troubling  themselves  with  the  relief. 

DIFFEKENCES  DEFINED  BETWEEN  ADVANCED  AND  ELEMENTARY  DEAWINa. 

Perspective  drawing  is  for  the  advanced  stage  of  instruction,  and  can  only  be 
entered  upon  with  success  toward  the  close  of  primary  studies.  But  linear  draw- 
ing, applied  to  plans,  carvings  and  outlines,  etc.,  may  be  taught  successfully  to 
children,  as  well  as  the  more  simple  combinations  of  lines  furnishing  the  basis  for 
ornamentation,  and  it  is  exactly  this  kind  of  drawiilg  which  should  be  combined 
with  manual  training.  According  to  our  ideas,  the  progressive  order  to  be  followed 
in  instruction  in  manual  training  based  upon  desigu,  comprehends,  first,  working 
after  models  and  the  concurrent  reproduction  of  models  by  linear  drawing;  secondly, 
work  after  the  models  thus  drawn;  third,  the  construction  of  new  forms,  conceived 
and  designed  by  the  pupils  and  reproduced  in  substance.  Our  experience  at  Naas 
has  confirmed  this  opinion.  The  pupils  have  drawn  on  a  scale  of  one-half  the 
dimensioiis,  plans  and  carvings  of  two  objects  that  they  were  not  familiar  with, 
and  which  did  not  form  part  of  the  series.  They  have  at  once  been  set  at  work  in 
constructing  after  their  own  designs.    The  resulte  were  very  satisfactory." 

Questions  relating  to  the  teachers,  the  pupils,  the  place,  the  time, 
and  the  material  are  then  discussed  at  length,  and  the  following 
conclusions  are  reached.  Teachers,  not  workmen,  must  give  the  in- 
struction, and  the  teachers  must  be  taught  in  Manual  Training  Slojd 
Schools.  As  a  rule,  the  regular  teacher  must  also  tpach  Slojd. 
It  will  be  remembered,  in  this  connection,  that  the  only  hope  for  the 
general  introduction  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in  American  schools 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  regular  teachers  could  easily  acquire  sufficient 
facility  in  elementary  drawing  to  enable  them  to  teach  the  new 
study. 

As  to  the  pupils,  M.  Salomon  thinks  all  school  children  should  be 
taught  Manual  Training,  but  in  Swecien  they  began  with  the  older 
pupils  in  the  higher  classes  first;  as  a  rule,  pupils  must  be  13  years 
of  age  to  take  Slojd  in  Swedish  schools. 

As  to  the  "place,"  it  is  stated  that  a  special  room  or  building  is 
needed  for  the  Slojd  instruction. 

As  to  the  "time"  the  pupil  should  pass  in  this  work,  he  says  tWo 
hours  a  day  should  be  given  to  this  training. 

As  to  the ' '  materials, "  "  tools,  models,  and  the  raw  m  aterial,  it  is  im- 
portant to  reduce  their  cost  to  a  minimum.    The  raw  material  con- 
sists-of  nails,  glue,  and  wood  of  various  kinds.     The  wood  is  taken- 
in  the  rough  and  with  the  bark  on."    The  list  of  tools  and  of  models, 
which  are  given  in  two  tables,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

An  account-of  Manual  Training  in  the  schools  of  Stockholm  fol- 
lows.    From  this  the  closing  pages  are  quoted : 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  STOCKHOLM. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *       . 

The  primary  schools  of  Stockholm  are  very  well  organized.  For  twenty-five  years 
a  man  of  high  intelligence  and  rare  energy,  M.  Meyerberg,  the  inspector-general, 
has  spared  no  pains  to  bring  them  up  to  the  highest  level  of  modern  progress.  These 
schqols  are  not  externally  remarkable  for  the  imposing  aspect"  of  their  facades;  so 
far  from  appearing  to  be  more  than  they  are,  they  are  more  than  they  appear. 
They  are  generally  surrounded  by  large  grounds  devoted  to  recreation.  What 
particularly  impressed  us  was  the  neatness,  the  fine  bearing,  and  the  politeness 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  order  and  discipline  which  everywhere  prevailed.  The 
clgsses  are  provided  with  good  geographical  charts,  prints  of  geological  specimens, 
objects  in  natural  science  or  natural  history;  collections  of  geometric  forms; 
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weights  and  measures,  apparatus  of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  all  objects 
necessary  to  give  the  lessons  according  to  the  very  best  methods.  Gymnastics  are 
taught  by  a  system  very  different  from  that  of  Germany,  Friance,  and  Belgium. 
We  were  present  at  some  of  the  lessons,  and  can  testify  that  the  exercises  are  ener- 
getic, methodical,  full  of  entertainment  and  life.  There  would  be,  as  we  thought, 
a  real  utility  in  studying,  on  the  spot,  this  system  so  little  understood  with  us,  which 
owes  everything  to  science  and  notliing  to  fancy  or  routine.  The  pupils  of  a  school 
are  organized  into  companies  for  the  practice  of  military  drill  including  use  of  fire- 
arms. This  insti-uction  which  forms  habits  of  discipUne,  and  prepares  pupils  for 
service  in  the  army,  has  not,  we  are  assured,  inspired  warlike  tendencies  or  taste 
for  vain  parade,  consequences  which  have  been  much  feared  elsewhere.  At  Stock- 
holm many  classes  of  boys  are  taught  by  women.  It  is  thought  that  women  of 
equal  education  have  generally  more  aptitude  for  elementary  teaching  than  men; 
on  the  other  hand  the  recruiting  of  the  ranks  of  female  teachers  is.more  easily  done, 
because  they  can,  more  easily  than  men,  live  on  the  minimum  of  salary  appropriated 
for  these  positions. 

SLOJD  IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

■  All  the  boys  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  primary  schools  pursue  the  course  of  Slojd. 
It  seems  useless  for  us  to  relate  in  detail  the  circumstances  of  our  visits  to  different 
schools,  where  all  follow  the  same  method.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  gen- 
eralities which  it  seems  most  important  to  make  knovni.  On  the  30th  December 
1875,  the  school  committee  published  a  report  addressed  to  the  board  of  direction  in 
which  it  advocated  the  principles  of  primary  manual  training.  It  declared  that 
this  instruction  ought  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  pedagogical  schobl  course:  that  its 
object  was,  like  the  other  branches,  expressly  to  cultivate  the  chUd's  powers;  that 
it  should  be  so  organized  as  to  train  the  eye  and  the  hand,  to  give  to  the  pupils  habits 
of  order  and  attention,  to  develop  in  them  courage,  energy,  judgment,  a,  spirit  of 
observation  and  a  sense  of  the  beautiful. 

THE  ADOPTION  OP  THE  NAAS  METHODS. 

During  the  first  period  of  organization  these  principles  were  not  fully  understood 
by  the  persons  engaged  in  teaching;  they  did  nof  follow  a  systematic  course,  going 
from  the  easy  to  the  difficult;  the  pupils  worked  without  plai  or  method,  and  re- 
sults were  not  satisfactory.  Many  trades  were  taught  in  the  schools.  In  1882,  the 
board  of  managers  authorized  M.  Berg,  inspector  of  instruction  in  the  Slojd  to  visit 
the  principal  schools  of  the  country,  in  order  to  report  concerning  reforms  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  system  of  manual  training  at  Stockholm.  On  his  return,  M. 
Berg  proposed  to  adopt  the  Naas  method,  which  he  considered  the  best,  most  com- 
plete, and  best  adapted  to  the  pedagogical  purposes  which  he  is  anxious  to  accom- 
plish. "  This  is  the  only  method,"  says  his  report,  "which  can  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple for  a  good  system  according  to  the  views  of  this  board."  The  pupils  of  the 
Stockholm  school  are  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  objects  after  models  of 
the  series  of  Naas.  A  greater  part  of  these  models  remained  such  as  they  were; 
a  few  only  have  been  modified  or  replaced,  because  while  excellent  for  the  country 
they  are  of  no  use  in  a  large  city.  Each  scliool  is  provided  with  tools  for  carpentry, 
turning  and  carving. 

LESSONS  IN  WOOD  CARVLNQ. 

In  the  Nicolai  school,  there  is  a  special  shop  -for  carving;  and  thf  re  we  find  pupils 
who,  having  finished  the  course  of  Slojd,*  show  special  talent  for  this  branch  of  the 
work.  They  begin  with  geometric  forms,  and  when  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  skill,  they  pass  on  to  the  antique  style,  and  it  is  only  after  this  that 
they  make  ornaments  in  rustic  work.  We  wei-e  present  at  an  interesting  lesson  in 
carving  given  at  this  school  by  Mile.  Nerpin,  to  about  a  dozen  pupils.  The  manual 
work  is  independent  of  the  drawing  instruction.  Inspectors  Meyerberg  and  Berg 
tell  us  that  it  is  essential  in  the  higher  classes  to  continue  instruction  in  free-hand 
drawing  and  in  linear  design  at  the  same  time  with  instruction  in  manual  training. 
We  entirely  agree  in  this  opinion.  It  was  not  possible  to  charge  the  regular  in- 
structors with  the  Slojd  teaching,  because  they  Were  unprepsred.  The  city  there- 
fore sent  instructors  to  follow  the  course  at  Naas.  It  still  employs  a  certain  num- 
ber of  special  teachers,  but  this  is  only  a  provisional  arrangement.  In  the  near  future 
this  instruction  will  be  given  exclusively  by  the  teachere. 
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PEDAGOaiCAL  PRINCIPLES  PRESENTED. 

The  pedagogical  princi{)les  of  Naas  are  also  rigorously  put  in  practice  at  Stock- 
holm. The  pupil  is  proprietor  of  the  object  made  by  him;  but  if  illinade,  he  can- 
not take  it  away;  it  is  broken.  The  oversight  of  the  training  is  rendered  efficient 
by  two  measures  which  suit  admirably.  When  an  object  is  finished  a  ticket  is  at- 
tached to  it,  bearing  the  number  of  the  series,  the  number  of  hours  given  to  its 
construction,  the  name^of  the  pupil,  the  exact  appreciation  of  the  teacher,  stating 
whether  it  is  "  well  done,"  "  with  great  success,"  or  "  with  the  greatest  success." 
When  the  inspector  comes  he  examines  these  objects,  and  consults  this  certificate. 
His  approbation  authorizes  the  return  of  the  object  to  the  pupU.  The  teacher  pro- 
duces a  register  in  which  are  inscribed  the  causes  of  absence,  the  progress  of  pu- 
pils, and  the  time  they  give  to  the  construction  of  each  object.  These  registers  also 
show  that  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  Slojdis  11.8  years  and  that  about  76  per 
cent,  quit  school  after  going  through  the  complete  course.  In  the  Slojd  rooms  the 
tools  are  placed  in  their  racks  inperfect  condition  and  order;  one  can  at  once  find 
the  tool  he  requires,  and  a  glance  suflioes  to  decide  whether  they  are  all  in  place. 
Compartments  are  arranged  for  placing  temporarily  any  unfinished  models,  or  to 
preserve  for  inspection  such  as  may  be  finished.  Raw  material  is  supplied  by  the 
administration  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  and  sent  into  the  schools. 

A  SLOJD  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

_  In  every  school  of  Slojd  there  are  four  sections  of  twelve  pupils  each,  classifica- 
tion being  according  to  aptitude.  Each  section  works  three  times  a  week  for  3^ 
hours  each  session.  Pupils  who  pursue  the  course  of  carving  are  occupied  at  this 
work  five  hours  a  week.  We  visited  also  a  school  of  Slojd  founded  by  M.  Winborg, 
manufacturer,  Adolph  Frederick  School,  in  which  they  teach  several  trades;  work 
in  metal,  locksmithing,  carpentry,  and  turner's  work.  The  children  are  from  ten 
to  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  metal  work  comprises  the  construction  in  copper 
wire  of  objects  such  as  bottle-oases,  bottle-racks,  key-ryigs,  baskets,  bird-cages,  etc. 
The  pupils  learn  also  the  use  of  the  file,  to  bore  holes,  to  put  in  rivets,  and  springs, 
to  make  boxes  of  tin,  watering-pots,  sleds,  fire-escapes,  etc.  A  steam-engine  sup- 
plies power  for  the  turning  lathe  "and  Other  machines.  The  pupils  are  ihtrusted,  by 
turns,  with  the  duties  of  firemen.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  the  results  of  this 
experiment.  In  review,  the  instruction  in  manual  training  at  the  Stockholm  schools 
produces  excellent  results.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Naas  method  is  supe- 
rior to  any  other,  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view;  but  the  inspectors  think  it  ia 
essential  to  combine  closely  the  Slojd  and  the  instruction  in  drawing. 

Several  "  conclusions"  from  this  report  were  submitted  to  the  Bel- 
gium Department  of  Education. 

These  were,  in  brief,  that  Manual  Training  should  be  given  in  all' 
primary  schools  — should  be  taught  pedagogically  as  are  all  other 
studies,  and  by  the  regular  teachers  of  the  schools,  who  should  be 
taught  Slojd  in  Normal  Schools.  The  following  were  the  closing  con- 
clusions, in  which  the  arrangement  of  the  Slojd  in  the  schools  of  dif- 
ferent grades  is  outlined.  ' 

CONCLUSIONS. 

V.  The  programme  of  instruction  in  industrial  training  comprises 

A.  First  grade,  primary  schools,  pupils  from  six  to  eight  years  old.  Occupations 
of  the  Frobel  method,  three  hours  per  week. 

B.  Second  grade,  primary  school,  pupils  from  eight  to  ten.  The  same  occupa- 
tions, but  more  especially  the  modelling  in  card-board  p,nd  paper,— three  hours  per 
week. 

0.  Third  and  highest  grade  primary  school,  as  well  as  the  schools  preparatory  to 
the  normal  school,  pupils  from  ten  to  sixteen.  Work  in  wood  after  the  method  of 
M.  Otto  Salomon,  from  three  to  six  hours  per  week. 

D.  Normal  schools.  Practical  and  theoretical  training  of  future  teachers  in  the 
course  given  under  A,  B,  and  C. 

VI.  Instruction  in  manual  training  should  be  closely  combined  with  that  in  geo- 
metric forms,  and  in  drawing. 
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VII.  In  order  to  insure  good  instruction  in  this  industrial  training  in  normal 
Bchools  a  temporary  course  should  be  organized.  It  would  be  useful  to  send  some 
instructors  to  Nafis  in  order'  that  they  may  pursue  there  the  entire  course. 

Several  pages,  containing  a  record  more  or  less  brief,  are  given  to 
the  progress  of  Manual  Training  in  primary  schools  for  boys  in  the 
following  countries:  Belgium,  Sweden,  Finland,  Iforway,  Denmark, 
Germany,  Saxony,  Holland,  France,  England,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Spain,  Russia,  and  Japan.  This,  with  the  tables  already  referred  to, 
completes  this  very  interesting  report. 

AN  ENGLISH  SLOJD  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  the  Academy  article  by  Principal  Keep,  before  referred  to,  a 
concise  account  is  given  of  the  Slojd  school  opened  in  Bedford,  Eng- 
land, by  Miss  Evelyn  Chapman,  who  associated  with  herself  Miss 
Nystrom,  of  Stockholm.  Miss  Chapman  having  gone  to  Stockholm 
to  study  Slojd,"  brought  back  her  teacher  and  opened,  during  the 
summer  vaca.tion  of  1887,  an  experimental  normal  class  in  Slojd. 
The  following  statement  by  Mr.  Keep  of  the  tools  used  and  articles 
made  is  of  interest.  It  wiU  be  noticed  that  the  100  models  of  Naas 
are  here  reduced  to  33. 

SLOJD  TOOLS  AND  MODELS. 

*  *  *  The  indispensable  tool  used  by  the  sleight  worker  is  the.  knife.  The 
Swedish  knife  has  a  blade  two  and  one-half  inches  long,  immovably  fixed  in  the 
handle,  and  terminating  in  a  long,  sharp  point.  Besides  the  knife  each  worker  has 
a  pencil,  a  square,  a  saw,  an  awl,  perhaps  a  pair  of  dividers,  and  hammer  and  nails. 
■  For  general  use  there  are  work-benches  of  Swedish  pattern,  but  not  much  unlike 
those  used  in  our  best  cabinet  shops.  Besides  there  are  sets  of  bits,  chisels,  gouges. 
and  planes.    One  work-bench  iand  one  set  of  tools  suflBce  for  four  scholars. 

MODELS  USED  IN  THE  BEDFOED  (ENGLAND)  SCHOOL. 

The  following  is  a  full  list  of  the  articles  which  are  to  be  made  by  scholars  as  a 
result  of  a  course  of  sleight  training:  I.  Pointer.  3.  Flower  stick.  3.  Penholder. 
4.  Bird's  perch.  5.  Flower  stick,  (square).  6.  Key-label.  7.  Slate-pencil  holder.  8. 
Dibbler.  (Pointed  stick  for  setting  out  flowers).  9.  Forked  clothes-pins.  10.  Paper 
knife.  11.  Flower  cross.  12.  Ruler.  13.  Knife-handle.  14.  Pen-tray.  15.  First 
spoon.  16.  Hammer  handle.  17.  Second  spoon.  18.  Bracket.  19.  Stocking  stretcher. 
20.  Trencher.  21.  Flower  stand.  23.  Butter  beater.  23.  Footstool.  34.  Corner 
bracket.  25.  NaU  box.  26.  Sugar  scoop.  27.  Boot-jack.  28.  Shoe-brush  box. 
39.  Stool.     30.  Knife  box.     31.  Salt  box.     33.  Teapot  stand.    83.  Match  box. 

These  articles  are  carefully  arranged  in  the  above  list  in  the  order  of  their  diffi- 
culty, and  each  article  is  made  in  a  manner  and  by  steps  definitely  prescribed  by 
the  teacher.  So  simple  are  the  first  tasks,  and  so  exact  the  method ,  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  one  who  follows  it  to  fall  short  of  a  certain  standard  of  excellence.  The 
wood  used  is  at  first  a  soft  wood  like  white  pine;  afterwards  a  harder  wood  is  em- 
ployed. Each  worker  keeps  in  his  own  drawer  every  article  made  by  him  or  her, 
marking  each  with  his  own  name,  and  receiving  all  at  the  end  of  the  course  for 
permanent  preservation. 

The  issue,  by  the  New  York  Industrial  Education  Association,  of 
the  Monograph,  already  referred  to,  *  giving  the  translation  by  Dr. 

*The  Slojd  in  the  Service  of  the  School,  by  Otto  Salomon,  ph.  d.,  Director  of  the 
Normal  School  for  Slojd  Instruction,  Naas,  Sweden.  Translated  by  William  H. 
Carpenter,  PH.  d.,  of  Columbia  College.  Edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,"  ph. 
D.,  President  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association.  New  York  Industrial  Edu- 
cation Association,  November,  1888,  "Monographs."  Vol.  I,  No.  6.  Issued  Bi- 
monthly.   Pp.  38. 
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Carpenter  of  an  authoritative  exposition  of  Slojd  instruction  in 
some  of  its  various  relations  to  the  general  subject  of  Education, 
by  Director  Salomon  himself,  enables  me  to  close  the  description  of 
this  kind  of  elementary  Manual  Training  with  the  words  of  the 
enthusiastic  teacher  to  whom  its  popularity  is  largely  due. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  however  much  some  of  the  enthusiastic  Amer- 
ican advocates  of  Manual  Training  may  seem  at  times,  in  their  zeal 
to  promote  this  new  method,  to  overlook  the  relative  claims  of  older 
methods  of  instruction  and  to  ignore  the  existence  of  underlying 
pedagogic  principles  applicable  equally  to  all  soiind  methods  of  edu- 
cation, Director  Salomon  commits  no  such  error.  He  sees  and  states 
clearly  the  relative  value  of  different  methods.  He  urges  Manual 
Training  only  on  pedagogical  grounds,  and  treats  it  as  but.a  single 
step;-^ — one  factor  among  many  others  equally  important, —  in  a  com- 
plete system  of  education;  nor  does  he  ignore  the  need  of  providing 
for  the  sesthel  ic  development  of  the  child.  'His  argument  is  that 
so  far  from  admitting  the  claim  put  forward  by  some  zealous  advo- 
cates of  a  purely  practical  training,  that  certain  things  should  be 
taught  at  school  because  they  can  be  practiced  at  home  in  after  life; 
that  very  fact  often  furnished  in  itself  a  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  taught;  while,  if  certain  desirable  features  are  probably  not 
to  be  acquired  in  the  later  life  of  the  child,  that  is  a  very  good  reason 
for  teaching  them  in  school.  There  are  many  points  of  resemblance, 
between  this  essay  by  Dr.  Salomon  and  the  paper  on  "The  Psy- 
chology of  Manual  Training,"  recently  read  by  Dr.  Harris  before  the 
raeeting  of  Superintendents  iii  Washington;  and  yet,  some  earnest 
promoters  of  Manual  Training  have  felt  dissatisfied  with  what 
seemed  to  their  impatience  the  too  conservative  attitude  assumed  by 
Dr.  Harris  towards  the  Manual  Training  movement. 

Dr.  Harris,  as  it  seems  to  the  present  writer,  recognizes  in  the 
blind  energy  given  by  some  to  promoting  the  introduction  of  mere 
industrial  work  in  school  a  danger  lest  the  more  important  develop- 
ment of  the  assthetic  nature  of  the  child  may  be  ignored.  He 
realizes  that  the  great  educational  interests  of  the  people  are  to  be 
best  promoted  by  the  preservation  of  their  proper  relative  relation 
between  the  various  studies  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  that 
successful  education  must  be  based  on  the  ascertained  truths  of  Psy- 
chology. In  this  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  sound  Pedagogy  he  is 
in.  full  accord  with  Dr.  Salomon. 

'  In  the  paper  entited  "  The  Slojd  in  the  Service  of  the  School,"  first 
published  in  German  in  1886,  which  is  given  in  the  "  Monograph  "  al- 
ready referred  to, ,  Dr.  Salomon  begins  with  the  following  quotation 
from  Fichte:  "Public  education  is  the  real  vital  question  of  our 
time."  Briefly  referring  to  the  present  activity  in  all  educational 
matters,  and  pointing  to  the  Catholic  reaction  in  Belgium  and  Aus- 
tria, and  the  reaction  towards  radicalism  and  free-thought  in  France, 
in  evidence  of  the  importance  to  the  State  .of  the  educational  ques- 
tion, he  shows  how  the  whole  subject  of  education  is  in  commotion. 

Of  the  main  topic  of  his  paper  he  says: 
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-  THE  SL6JD  in  the  SERVICE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 
By  Otto  Salomon,  ph.  d. 

******* 

One  of  these  questions,  and  certainly  not  the  one  least  capable  of  attracting  to 
itself  the  attention  of  the  public,  is  the  Slojd,  physical  labor  in  the  service  of  the  school. 
It  is  beyond  doubt  a  great  error  to  regard  this  particular  educational  question, 
which  IS  coining  more  and  more  into  the  foreground,  in  any  other  manner  than  in 
connection  with  other  contemporary  phenomena  in  the  field  of  pedagogy.  By 
means  of  its  material  nature  and  condition,  if  one  can  so  use  the  term;  b^ause  of 
results  from  certain  points  of  view  already  visible,  the  Slqjd,  perhaps  in  a  higher 
degree  than  any  other  existing  or  suggested  branch  of  instruction,  has  been  able  to 
attract  attention  and  a  warm  enduring  interest,  and  this  by  no  means  in  the  lowest 
degree  among  those  who  have  no  connection  with  the  school.  This  is,  without  a 
doubt,  the  condition  of  things,  but  just  here  one  must  take  care,  from  a  pedagogical 
standpoint,  not  to  give  to  this  movement  for  Slctjd  instruction  another  significance 
than  with  right  belongs  to  it.  It  is,  namely — and  the  manner  of  its  appearance  in 
different  countries  proves  this  point— nothing  else  than  a  definite  side  of  the  uni- 
versal reform  of  instruction,  and  is,  accordingly,  not  to  be  considered  or  treated  in 
any  other  way.  That  this  point  should  be  estabUshed  is  of  decisive  weight;  for 
otherwise  it  might  easily  come  about  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  question 
might  be  shifted,  and  it  would,  consequently,  be  less  to  the  purpose  to  place  the  Slqjd 
in  the  service  of  the  school,  than  the  school  in  the  service  of  the  Slcjd. 

THE  TWO  CLASSES  OF  SLOJD  ADVOCATES. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  opposing  points  it  cannot  be  strongly  enough  emphar 
sized  that  the  present  movement  for  Slojd  instruction  is  never  to  be  viewed  in  the 
same  light  with  a  similar  effort  tending  in  the  same  general  direction.  As  a  whole, 
this  agitation  for  Slojd  instruction  is  divided  into  two  different  movements,  which, 
although  confused  by  a  superficial  observer,  in  reality  have  nothing  in  common 
except  the  name.  The  one  is  of  purely  national-economical  significance,  in  that  it 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  domestic  industry  is  decreasing  more  and  more,  and  sets 
itself  the  task  of  taking  measures  to  teach  the  rural  population,  especially  fitting 
Slojd  labors  for  home  occupations,  whose  products  may  be  applied  either  in  the 
house  its'Slf ,  or  may  serve  directly  for  sale.  This  Slojd  movement  sees  in  the  school 
the  means  for  extending  Slojd  skill.  The  universal  and  real  object  of  the  school  to 
■  be  an  educational  institution  for  the  training  of  its  pupU  must,  in  accordance  with 
this  movement,  retire  into  the  background  before  the  design  to  give  to  the  pupil  the 
requisite  skill  to  prepare  certain  objects  destined  either  for  sale,  or  for  domestic  use. 
In  the  choice  of  such  labors,  then,  the  decision  must  be  made  from  points  of  view 
quite  other  than  pedagogical.  It  can  neither  be  taken  into  consideration,  nor  should 
it  be,  whether  the  kind  of  labor,  or  the  method  of  insti-uction  employed  are  of  a 
ctaracter  to  influence  profitably  the  education  of  the  child.  The  objects  produced 
become  the  essential  part;  the  worker  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  incidental 
part.  The  support  of  domestic  industry  is  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and  the 
most  powerful  factor  thereto,  the  school,  is  withdrawn  from  its  actual,  definite  task 
and  compelled  to  serve  purposes  foreign  to  it. 

It  is  wholly  different  with  the  other  movement  that  desires  to  pl^ce  the  Slqjd  in 
the  service  of  the  school.  Manual  labor  arranged  on  pedagogical  principles  is,  in 
many  respects,  an  extremely  efficient  means  for  the  education  of  children.  It  de- 
sires, therefore,  to  introduce  the  Slojd  into  the  school,  not  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Slojd,  but  because  it  believes  tljat  the  school  by  means  of  this  branch  of  study,  will 
exert  an  influence,  in  a  manner  more  perfect  and  as  many-sided  as  is  possible,  upon 
the  development  of  its  pupils.  Not  the  products  of  labor,  but  the  laborers  them- 
selves are,  according  to  this  idea,  the  most  important  part.  Whether  the  objects 
produced  during  insti-uction  have  a  higher  or  lower  market  value;  whether  the  chil- 
dren shall  in  the  future  perform  the  same  labors,  cjr  Biot;  whether  the  kinds  of  Slojd 
with  which  the  pupil  is  occupied  in  school  are  the  best  fitted  for  trade  and  home  oc- 
cupation —  all  these,  and  other  points  of  view,  are  but  incidental.  They  are  as  little 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  arrangement  of  instruction  as  though,  for  in- 
stance in  the  adoption  of  a  school-book  its  practicableness  after  the  completion  of 
school' should  be  considered;  or  as  if  the  black-boards,  ruled  writing-books,  and 
copies  should  be  removed  from  the  school-room  because  the  children  must,  in  the 
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future  get'along  without  their  aid.  The  kinds  of  Slojd  and  their  methodical  ar- 
rangement are  here  only  means  and  must  be  so  regarded.  They  have,  so  far  as  the 
school  is  concerned,  in  themselves  no  other  right,  save  in  the  measure  they  are  fatted 
to  perform  the  especial  educational  purposes  to  the  attainment  of  which  the  school 
applies  them;  and  the  educational  value  that  they  have  is  the  only  standard  by 
which  to  judge  them. 

A  not  unimportant  part  of  the  opposition,  which  —  perhaps  less  in  Sweden  than 
in  other  countries  —  has  arisen  against  the  introduction  of  the  Slqjd  into  the  school, 
is,  without  a  doubt,  based  upon  a  very  expUcable  confusion  of  these  two  move- 
ments, so  different  in  means  and  purpose,  on  the  part  of  such  teachers  as  stand  aloof 
from  the  movement.  Many  a  teacher,  perfectly  well  cognizant  of  the  difficulties 
met  with  in  carrying  out,  even  approximately,  the  many  and  weighty  requirements 
that  are  the  specific  task  of  the  school,  perhaps  mistakenly  believes  that  Sliijd  in- 
struction will  necessarily  decrease  the  efficiency  of  the  school  and  will  turn  it  aside 
into  directions  foreign  to  its  educational  aims.  It  is  riot  strange  that  he  will  not 
give  his  co-operation  if  he,  with  all  respect  for  the  advantages  of  domestic  indus- 
try, still  doubts  whether  it  is  right-to  lead  the  school  away  from  its  own  high  pur- 
pose on  to  foreign  ground,  however  worthy  of  attention  the  same  may  be.  The  op- 
position, or,  at  least,  the  impassiveness  toward  the  question  of  Slojd  instruction  in 
which  teachers  often  persist,  is  based,  accordingly,  to  no  sUght  degree  upon  a  false 
conception  of  its  real  meaning. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SLOJD. 

What  educational  signification  has,  then,  the  Slqjd,  and  what  are  the  purposes  that 
may  be  claimed  for  it,  if  it  enters  into  the  service  of  the  school  ?  The  answer  to  this 
is  naturally  to  be  stated  diflEerently ,  according  as  the  one  concerned  represents  this  or 
that  pedagogical  point  of  view.  The  disciples  of  Herbart  will  intensify  the  views 
and  conceptions  which  the  course  of  instruction  treats  by  means  of  the  self-depend- 
ence of  the  pupil.  From  this  stand-point  manual  labor  will  be  a  new  bond  to  unite 
concentrically  the  different  courses  of  instruction,  without  its  being  necessary  on 
this  account  to  renounce  the  fruits  that  Slojd  instmction  produces  in  and  by  iteelf . 
The  supporters  of  the  pedagogical  system  of  Fl-6bel  desire,  in  so  far  as  they  follow 
out  the  consequences  of  the  teachings  of  their  master,  to  introduce  into  the  actual 
school,  in  this  direction  too,  the  method  of  the  Kindergarten,  where  occupations 
form  the  real  foundation  of  education  and  instruction.  Others,  by  whom  the  dif- 
ference between  primary  and  technical  educational  institutions  is  not  clearly  enough 
accentuated,  desire  that  the  Sliijd  shall  assume  in  the  school  the  form  of  a  kind  of 
preparatory  mechanical  education,  in  which  the  trades  shall  be  represented  as  much 
as  possible.  Others,  again, — and  most  of  those  connected  with  the  school  who 
have  gone  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  belong,  certainly,  to  them  —  see  in  the  Slqjd 
arranged  according  to  pedagogical  principles,  an  efficient  educational  means  of 
high  significance.  They  know  and  acknowledge  that  manual  labor  rightly  arranged 
and  rightly  conducted  is  capable  of  awakening  and  strengthening  in  children  cer- 
tain qualities  of  unconditional  value,  not  only  for  the  school,  but  also,  and  before  all 
else,  for  life.  What  they  desire  to  attain  by  means  of  the  Slojd  is,  accordingly, — 
the  expression  may,  after  all,  not  be  understood  by  those  who  are  able  to  grasp  this 
idea  from  the  one  side  only  —  a  formal  education;  and  all  may  be  tolerably  well 
convinced  that  principally  in  this  characteristic,  as  an  efficient  educational  means, 
the  Slqjd  will  later  on  be  able  to  conquer  its  rightful  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
school. 

"The  aim  of  education  is,  beyond  question,  to  bring  about  a  development  as 
many-sided  as  possible.  The  pedagogical  value  of  a  subject  of  insti-uction  or  prac- 
tice easily  shows,  when  viewed  in  cormection  with  other  subjects,  to  what  degi-ee 
it  can  assist  in  this  development.  Since,  in  consequence  of  the  many-sidedness  of 
the  qualities  and  powers  which  the  educator  has  to  regard,  no  subject  alone  is  capa- 
ble of  taking  into  consideration  aU  sides  of  the  formal  education,  ^uch  a  choice  of 
the  different  educational  me^ns  must  naturally  be  sought  that  they  shall  mutually 
supplement  each  other  and  together  form  a  whole.  If,  then,  a  new  subject,  as  such 
an  educational  means,  is  to  be  introduced  Into  the  school,  then  it  is  necessary  to 
inquire  what  side  of  the  development  it  can  and  must  promote;  as  well  as  whether 
from  it  is  to  be  expected  a  complete  educational  result.  If  it  is  then  shown  that  this 
side  had  already  sufficient  attention,  then  the  suggested  subject  is,  in  this  respect, 
superfluous.  If  the  contrary  is  true,  it  is  to  be  and  must  be  given  place  with  the 
other  subjects,  unless  the  effort  for  a  harmonious  education  is  to  be  with  the  edu- 
cator only  a  meaningless  catch- word.  The  history  of  the  introduction  of  drawing 
and  gymnastics  into  the  school  furnishes  pertinent  examples  on  this  point." 

The  value  of  the  Slojd  as  an  educational  means  is,  comparatively  sneakin'ff  manv- 
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sided.  Beside  the  skill  to  turn  the  hand  to  useful  labor,  which  is  taught  the  chil- 
dren to  their  undeniable  advantage,  it  is  also  capable,  in  other  ways  of  assisting  to 
a  notable  extent  in  the  development  of  varions  powers  and  qualities  valuable  in 
after  life.  Among  these  are  to  be  mentioned  love  for  labor,  and;  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence, industry  and  persistence.  Self-reliance,  exactness  and  attentiveness  are 
Other  characteristics  that  are  demanded  in  the  Slqj'd,  and,  accordingly,  also  attain 
development  thi-ough  it.  That  the  Slqjd,  hke  drawing,  helps  also  to  sharpen  the 
eye  and  to  educate  the  sense  of  form  is  obvious.  FinaUy,  as  an  object  of  Slojd  in- 
struction may  also  be  cited  that  through  it  the  pupil  will  be  inspired  with  a  respect 
for  manual  la,bor;  as  well  as  that  the  school  thi-ough  it  will  be  better  able  to  further 
the  so  necessary  physical  education  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case. 

Several  p^ges  follow  in  which  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  various  kinds  of  occupations  are  considered.  Many  reasons  are 
advanced  in  the  end  for  the  decision  reached  in  favor  of  "  Slojd  in 
Wood  ";  as  finally  developed,  and  now  taught  in  the  Training  School 
at  Naas. 

In  the  following  pages  the  value  of  this  method  and  the  philosoph- 
ical reasons  which  justify  the  preference  are  given.  He  closes  with 
a  word  concerning  the  most  essential  factor  in  all  education,  the 
Teacher  himself. 

Pedagogic  Advanta'ges  op  Wood  Slojd. 


Another,  and  when  it  concerns  a  subject  of  instruction,  not  insigiiificant  advan- 
tage in  the  kind  of  SKJd  in  question  is  that  it  is  well  fitted  for  methodical  aiTange- 
ment.  There  can  thus,  after  the  necessary  investigations  and  preliminary  labors 
have  been  made,  be  set  up  a  series  of  wooden  models,  in  which  the  accompanying 
exercises  proceed  by  degrees;  from  easy  to  diflScult,  from  simple  to  complex.  This 
fact  is  of  importance,  because  a  kind  of  labor  can  thus  be  first  placed  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  school  and  made  use  for  its  purposes  when  it  is  capable  of  being  subordi- 
nated to  the  laws  that  didactics  recognizes  as  universally  binding.  Finally,  it 
must  not  remain  imnoticed  that  Slojd  in  wood  requires  a  number  of  tools  and  gives 
an  opportunity  for  many  different^  manipulations,  in  consequence  of  which  it,  per- 
haps, before  every  other  kind  of  Slojd,  is  best  fitted  to  give  at  least  a  relatively 
universal  skUlfulness  of  hand. 

The  more  tools  and  manipulations  a  kind  of  Slojd  requires,  the  greater  is  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  hand  that  is  able  to  carry  it  out.  This  is  a  matter  of  course;  just,  as 
viewed  from  the  same  stand-point,  it  is  an  advantage  if  the  pupil,  in  the  execution 
of  a  task,  is  allowed  to  make  use  of  as  many  tools  and  manipulations  as  possible. 
The  criticism  that  is  not  seldom  made  by  so-called  "  practical "  persons  against  the 
Slojd  pursued  for  pedagogical  purposes,  that  the  object  could  be  prepared  much 
more  easily  and  quickly  without  the  use  -of  this  number  of  tools  is,  accordingly, 
irrelevant.  It  should  be  placed  in  the  same  catejiory  with  the  charge  against  a 
teacher  of  gymnastics,  who,  in  certain  exercises  should  direct  jumping  over  obsta- 
cles, when  the  pupils  could  have  gone  their  way  much  more  easily  without  them. 
Such  and  similar  remarks  only  show  that  the  critic  regards  the  Slojd  from  points  of 
view  other  than  purely  pedagogical,  and  that  he  places  the  finished  work  and  its 
sale  value  higher  than  the  development  that  the  pupil  has  acquired  during  the  work. 

ADAPTABILITY  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  SLOJD  TO  SCHOOL  PURPOSES  CONSIDERED. 

Concerning  Slojd  in  wood,  it  was  previously  stated  that  it  comprised  within  itself 
as  kinds  of  Slojd,  partly  Sl6jd  in  cabinet-work,  partly  Sldjd  in  wood  carving  and 
turning.  On  a  nearer  examination  it  will,  however,  be  foimd  that  it  is  in  reality 
the  one  first  named,  Slojd  in  cabinet-work,  that  is  perfectly  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
above  mentioned  demands  for  a  manual  labor  applicable  as  a  means  of  education  ; 
neither  turning  nor  wood  carving  answer  in  themselves  to  the  demands  that  must 
necessarily  be  made  of  them.  Many  friends  of  Sldjd  instruction  have,  as  far  as 
wood  carving  is  coneerned,  overlooked  just  this  point  and  consequently,  have  allowed 
this  kind  of  Sldjd  to  occupy  a  place  in  instruction  that  ought  by  no  means  to  fall  to 
its  share.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  here  in  place  to  enter  briefly  into  some  of  the  most 
essential,  but  not,  however,  weighty  reasons,  that  are  generally  advanced  to  prove 
the  usefulness  of  wood  carving  as  a  principal  branch  of  instruction  in  the  school. 
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It  is  at  tiie  oats^  claimed  that  wood  carving  is  of  especiallr  imp(»tant  signifkauice 
for  the  edacatioii  of  the  ;WThetic  sense,  and  that,  therefore,  without  i^aid  to  its 
manifest  faults,  this  kind  of  Sa^ja  should  be  diligently  poisued.  Against  this^  the, 
following  is  to  bIWd.  Wood  carving  mar  be,  indeed,  of  incontestable  importance 
for  the  education  <rf  tlie  sense  of  beauty,  but  from  this  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
this  is  the  case  precisely  i»t  thfe  partictilar  stage.  Such  a  conclusion  is  just  as  nnwar- 
lanted  as  if.  for  instance,  we  should  say,  that  because  the  theoryof  fractions  isof 
great  importance  for  the  devek^pment  of  mathematical  conceptions,  it  must  precede 
in  the  achool.  iustmctimi  in  arittuuetic  and  geometry.  Such  a  proceeding  were  forf- 
ish,  and  it  would  be  just  as  imieasonabletoniakenseof  wood  c:\rvingasan  «stheDC 
educational  means  at  a  stage  where  it  does  not  belong.  If  this  assthetical  devehjp- 
ment  sliall  be  something  other  than  an  empty  catch-wwd,  thai  one  must  necessaruy 
begin  witii  tlie  foondatioa ;  that  is,  the  chfld  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  accustomed 
to  perfonu  every  labor  with  oider  and  exactness,  and  it  must  be  made  intdligiMe  to 
him,  that  it  is  apexemptoiy  condition  cnly  to  regard  a  thing  beautiful  when  it  is 
-well  exeooted,  and  that,  thioeCwe,  an  object  caiSessly  made,  be  it  decorated  with 
as  many  ornaments  as  it  will,  is,  and  must  be  u^y.  Experience  shows  distinctly, 
that  if  one  really  wfehes,  in  oomfd^e  s^ioosne^  to  develop  the  sense  <rf  the  beauti- 
ful, one  must  proceed  precisdy  in  this  way.  In  schools  where  it  is  ovslooked  that 
omamoitation  always  bdongs  to  a  last  sta^nm,  that  it  should  crown  the  labor  and 
not  be  the  starting  point,  and  where  one  begins  early  with  wood  carvii^s.  work  is,  on 
account  of  bad  execution,  veaty  oftoi  anything  else  but  tast^ial.  He  must  be_  truly 
sanguine,  who  will  imagine,  w  cause  others  to  imagine,  tiiat  such  buntings,  in  the 
execution  of  which,  form  and  compodtion  pass  wholly  into  the  background  b^bce 
ornamentation,  can  work  to  the  advantage  <tf  an  iestheric  education. 

Hay  not  these  superficialities,  which  onen  appear  to  have  no  atitiex  purpose  than 
to  attract  the  eye  and  to  divert  attrition  from  the  details  of  execnticHi,  on  the  con- 
trary, instil  into  Sie  pupils  a  wholly  false  idea  of  the  nature  (tf  die  beantifal?  Might 
not  the  fonndaticm.  ther^y  be  laal  for  a  superficiality  of  observatitm,  whicli,  to  at 
ootain  d^ree,  might  act  injuriously  upon  the  dtHuain  oi  the  purely  moral,  in  that 
the  young  would  be  systemiracaDy  led  to  lay  greats  weight  upoa -appearing  than 
upon  really  being? 

EDrCATIOS  H»s  HIGHER  AIMS  THAN  AJITSEaiEST;  OB,  EVES.  FITTIXO  FOR  LIFE  OO- 

CCPATIOXS. 

Another  reason  that  it  is  cnstnmaty  to  bring  forward  whoi  die  question  has  to 
do  with  giving  to  wisod  carving  a  dominating  place  in  SHojd  instruction,  is  diatsodt 
labors  are  better  fitted  for  homeoccnpatiaatlran  those  that  are  included  witiiin  die 
province  of  Slojd  in  cabinet-work :  and  ance  the  school  ought  to  work  tot  aft^-  UEe, 
the  pgcpls  ^onld  pa-form  precisdy  such  labMS  as  they  can  later  carry  out  inde- 
pendeody  during,  and  after  the  time  for  grang  to  school,  this  reason,  too,  as  can 
easily  be  shown,  has  only  an  apparent  value.  In  the  first  place,  the  S7o/ii,  regarded 
as  a  'means  of  education,  has  titr  higher  and  weightna-  purposes  than  to  9erve  only 
for  an  anmsenient  in  leisure  hours.  Several  <rf  these  purposes  hav«  been  nvvioosly 
indicatied.  If,  in  order  to  promote  home  occupation,  xrood  carving  should  be  favored 
in  the  school  above  SXq/d  in  cabinefr-wtHfe,  with  the  notiMi  that  it  wonUI  be 
eaaer  to  fin«i  room  in  the  house  for  a  wood  carver"*  taUe  than  for  a  carpentei-% 
faemch,  it  would  manitesdy  have  the  same  significance  asif  in  the  school  in  instiuc- 
tkin  in  gymnastics  —  which,  indeed,  also  has  i^ysical  devidopment  for  its  material 
aim — me  gymnastic  ^pointments  should  be  excluded  because  the  pupils  have  no 
t^pottnnityat  home  to  place  such  appliances,  and,  acccMdingly,  could  not  ejcecnte 
t£ae  die  motitms  exercise  1  in  the  scIkkJ.  A  pedagogically  educated  gymnast, 
howevwcooldscarody  entertain  such  a  view.  On  the  oonttuy,  he  might  say  that 
preckely  because  the  home  can  probaUy  not  provide  such  amnratus.  without  which 
a  sati^uctory  advantage  from  gymnastics  is  not  to  be  expected,  the  school  must 
give  its  papUs  oppcHtunity  to  make  use  of  the  same  in  the  amninted  exercises.  It 
is  the  same,  too,  with  the  employment  of  calnnet-makiiig  in  the  service  oC  the 
school.  So  far  from  its  being  a  fact  that  the  difficulty — a  difficulty,  moreovo', 
more  apparent  than  real  —  of  procuring  at  home  the  tools  neoKsary  for  the  pursuit 
of  this  kind  of  Slojd  shonl  1  ocHupel  the  school  to  throw  its  wogfat  upon  wood 
carving,  which,  frwn  several  points  of  view,  is  less  fitting :  the  ahsoint^  apposite 
mode  <rf  tfaoi^t  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  right  one.  One  must,  indeed,  conchide  as 
fdlows :  £7q)a  in  cabinet-making,  but  not  in  wood  carving,  is  the  most  fitting  kind 
of  labor  for  the  deTidc»meiit  of  the  diild.  ChiUrm  mi^t  conceivs^y  be  sUble  to 
occupy  themselvies  at  home  with  no  other  SI6^  in  wood  than  wood-carving;  ac- 
ocHdingly  the  schocd,  if  it  can,  must  choose  Slojd  in  calwa^-niakjng  for  its  mmils. 
Moreover,  th^  who  have  thor  eyes  upon  what  a  Si^d,  rigfady  pmsned,  era  and 
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must  accomplish,  would  scarcely  recognize  wood  carving  as  an  especially  fitting 
household  labor.  The  evil  consequences-  of  too  long  sitting  still  during  develop- 
ment, have  been  so  often  set  forth  that  it  is  universally  considered  desirable  to  ob- 
viate it  to' the  greatest  extent  possible.  Can,  then,  a  Slojd  that  is  exercised  sitting, 
and  that,  besides,  must  apparently  overtax  the  eyes,  he  really  pronounced  a  good 
domestic  labor  ?  Are  not  pupils,  as  well  in  the  school  as  during  household  tasks  al- 
ready obliged  to  sit  still  enough  ?    Only  one  answer  to  these  questions  is  possible. 

But  even  on  the  assumption  that  wood-carving  is  an  excellent  home  occupation, 
one  ought,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  school  should 
practice  it,  and  in  order  to  make  way  for  it,  should  neglect  genuine  educational 
ends.  Everything  should'  have  its  true  place  and  its  proper  time.  It  is  with  wood- 
^arying  as  with  many  feminine  decorative  labors.  Simple  crochet-work  or  art  em- 
broidery; if  the  necessary  conditions  are  at  hand,  can  be  learned  very  quickly.  The 
school  does  not  need  to  concern  itself  about  them.  Let  it  confine  itself  to  its  own 
task,  namely  to  this,  to  lay  the  foundation.  Then,  will  the  kind  of  labor  which, 
from  the  one  point  of  view  or  the  other,  is  best  fitting  for  "  life,"  be  easily  taken  up 
when  the  time  has  come  for  it.  Let  the  endeavor  also  be  made  that,  at  the  expense 
of  that  which  to-day  may  be  useful  for  the  development  of  the  child,  that  is  pursued 
which  possibly  may  be  serviceable  to-morrow.  Every  day  has  its  own  care.  This 
may  be  considered  for  all  educational  instruction,  whatever  branch  it  may  concern, 
a  correct  fundamental  principle.  ' 

-,_  If,  furthermore,  one  will  go  somewhat  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  question,  he  will 
fliid  that  it  is  in  a  high  degree  doubtful  whether  the  school  by  the  introduction  of 
this  household  labor  that  is  suggested,  will  really  derive  advantage  from  that  from 
which  it  proposes  to  derive  advantage,  especially  if,  as  has,  indeed,  been  recommended, 
this  home  occupation  should  be  made  obligatory. 

Has, then,  an  extended  experience  not  shown,  alas,  more  than  sufficiently,  that 
the  text-books  and  occupations, of  the  school,  in  no  way  become,  m  general,  so 
attractive  to  the  pupils  that  they,  after  their  entrance  into  active  life,  choose  pre- 
cisely those  for  amusement  in  leisurehours  ?  Might  not  one,  on  the  contrary,  assume 
with  a  very  great  degree  of  probability,  that  if  the  school  wishes  to  deter  the  chil- 
dren from  a  certain  occupation,  it  needs  only  to  compel  them  to  practice  it  as  much 
as  possible,  during  the  school  period?  The  effect  of  the  operation  of  "this  principle 
will,  certainly,  never  be  absent. 

Much  might  still  be  a;dded  to  the  thoughts  just  expressed,  but  since  this  essay  has 
already  become  more  comprehensive  than  was  originally  intended,  it  is  plainly  time 
to  close. 

THE  PARAMOUNT  INFLUENCE  EXEBTED  BY  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  TEACHER. 

A  further  element  might  still,  however,  be  touched  upon,  because  it  is  indisputably 
the  weightiest  where  educational  instruction  is  concerned,  be  it  in  Slojd  or  in  another 
department. 

This  element  is  the  teacher.  As  I  have  eailier  intimated  that  nearly  all  questions 
run  out  into  a  question  of  education  or  are  solved  by  it,  in  the  same  manner  might 
every  system  of  instruction,  or  the  method  derived  from  it,  be  said  to  run  out  into 
the  personality  of  the  teacher.  System  and  method  are,  in- themselves,  only  empty 
iforms;  to  the  teacher  it  is  reserved  to  breathe  into  them  the  life-bringing  spirit.  To 
give  the  most  admirable  method  to  a  bad  teacher,  would  be  like  placing  a  good 
sword  in  the  hand  of  an  inexperienced  fighter.  In  the  strife  over  different  concep- 
tions and  over  a  different  Inanner  of  proceeding,  let  this  not  be  left  out  of  sight, 
and  let  one,  at  the  same  time,  always  remember  that  as  the  teacher,  so  is  also  the 
school. 

An  authoritative  statement  issued  in  English  hy  the  Normal 
School  at  Naas,  follows;  this  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  thi'g  paper, 
in  connection  with  the  "  tables," — giving  lists  of  the  tools  and  models 
used  at  Naas,  which  were  appended  to  the  Report  by  M.  Sluys.* 
'  The  following  sentences  from  the  farewell  address  to  his  pupils  by 
Director  Salomon,  on  September  1, 1887,  afford  a  glimpse  of  the  pur- 
pose, character,  and  personality  of  this  remarkable  teacher,  who  is 
himself  a  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  Teacher,  set  forth 
in  the  quotation  given  above. 

The  address  from  which  the  following  words  are  quoted  is  given 
in  full  in  "  Educational  Leaflet,"  No.  29,  issued  February  16,  1889, 

*See  seq.  pages  889-891. 
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by  the  New  Y"ork  Industrial  Educational  Association,  and  with,  its 
suggestions  of  the  warm  personal  relations  existing  between  pupils 
and  master,  fitly  closes  this  account  of  Slojd  and  the  Schools  of  Naas. 

FAREWELL  ADDRESS  TO  THE  STUDENTS  AT  NAAS. 

•  By  Heer  Otto  Salomon,  ph.  d. 

******* 

Ladies  and  gentlemen!  You  are  now  not  about  io  finish,  but  to  begin.    At  least, 

if  I  have  been  understood  by  you  — and  if  not,  the  fault  has  undoubtedly  been 

mine,  not  yours  —  you  must  have  seen  that  it  is  the  intention  of  this  iaHtitution  to 

■  make  self-reliance  an  agent  in  every  work,  for  every  development  produced  by  this 

work.    *    *    *  •  _ 

Do  not  forget,  however,  that  our  instruction  forbids  every  uncritical,  slavish  im- 
itation; that  as  I  have  said  many  times,  you  can  follow  our  system  without  usmg 
our  models.  For  the  models  are  not  the  principles,  but  the  temporary  expression 
of  them;  the  models  are  the  word,  which  may  kill,  while  the  spirit  alone  can  give 
life,  progress,  development. 

Development,  that  is,  in  a  double  meaning,  the  aim  of  the  instruction.  To  rear 
the  tender  plant,  to  develop  the  manifold  powers  that  are  enclosed  in  it,  to  awaken, 
form,  strengthen,  to  make  more  capable,  niore  virtuous,  to  lead  not  so  much  for- 
wards as  upwards,  is  the  aim  of  the  instruction,  an  aim  to  which  you  may  sacrifice 
joyfully  your  life's  best  thoughts  and  powers. 

"  He  who  has  planted  a  tree  hasnot  Uved  in  vain,"  is  a  Hindoo  proverb,  and  it  is 
true,  for  he  who  has  by  his  work  multiplied  the  useful,  the  good  here  below,  has 
left  traces  of  his  life,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  if  he  has  lived  here  or' 
not;  but  still  more  this  expression  may  be  applied  to  the  teacher,  to  him  whose  aim 
is  to  make  man  himself  the  best,  highest  and  most  godlike  here  on  earth,  better  and 
consequently  happier.    *    *    * 

I  said  that  our  system  of  instruction  must  in  a  double  sense  write  on  its  flag,  de- 
velopment. It  is  a  sign  of  life,  standing  still,  a  sign  of  death,  and  consequently 
there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  for  the  teacher  than  to  regard  his  own  develop- 
ment as  finished,  than  to  fix  once  for  all  his  opinions,  his  mode  of  proceeding.  This 
is  to  knowingly  prejiare  the  gi-ound  for  a  most  inflexible  enemy  to  teaching,  routine. 

Take  care!  as  we  have  tried  during  these  weeks  by  discussions  to  clear  up  and 
improve  —  and  I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  all  the  valuable  contributions  you 
have  made  —  so  must  every  one  of  you  give  something  of  his  own  personality  and 
thus  to  the  dead  form  give  the  vivifying  spirit.  From  this  point  of  view  we  now 
are  present,  not  at  the  end,  but  at  the  beginning  of  work,  and  if  you  go  to  it -with 
earnest  intentions,  though  the  hour  of  farewpU  is  near,  still  our  work  may  be  done 
in  common;  for  fortunately,  it  is  not  bound  by  the  limits  of  time  and  space. 

May  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  that  falls  from  heaven  like  rain,  continually 
rest  on  the  beginning  of  your  work,  that  is  the  feeling  that  now  fills  my  heart  and 
takes  away  the  bitterness  from  this  parting. 

The  Appendix  to  the  Monograph  of  the  New  York  Industrial  Edu- 
cation Association,  already  quoted  from,  and  entitled  '"  The  Slojd  in 
the  Service  of  the  School,"  and  the  "  Tables  of  the  Tools  and  Models 
used  at  Naas,"  which  last  are  given  at  the  end  of  Part  II  of  M.  Sluy's 
report,  ("  Mon'bgraph  No.  2,  Vol.  2,"  March,  1889),  follow  here. 

SLOJD  INSTRUCTION  AS  SET  FORTH  BYTHE  AUTHORITIES  OF  NAlS, 

SWEDEN. 

Appendix. 

The  following  exposition  of  the  aim,  method  and  means  of  Slojd  instruction,  is 
the  reprint  of  a  pamphlet  issued  in  English  by  the  Norma,!  School  at  Naas:    ' 

•  A.  Aim  of  the  Instedction. 

Whilst  the  elementary  schools  prepare  the  children  indirectly  for  life,  the  chief 
aim  of  the  teaching  of  Slojd  is  to  give  the  pupils  formal  instruction,  that  is,  to 
develop  their  mental  and  physical  powers.    It  has,  also,  for  its  material  and  practi- 


cal aim,  the  acquisition  of  general  dexterity  of  hand 
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This  formal  education  which  Slojd  has  in  view,  aims  principaDy  at  instilling  a 
taste  for,  and  love  of  work  in  general;  inspiring  respect  for  rough,  honest  bodily 
labour;  training  in  habits  of  order,  exactness,  cleanliness  and  neatness;  accustoming 
to  attention,  industry  and  perseverance;  promoting  the  development  of  the  physi- 
cal powers;  training  the  eye  and  sense  of  form. 

B.  The  Method  and  Aim  of  Instuction. 

I.   GENERAL  PRINCIPLES.  * 

Attendance  at  Sliyd  instruction  should  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  In 
order  to  insure  this,  the  work  must  fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

1.  It  must  be  useful. 

2.  It  must  not  require  fatiguing  preparatory  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  various 
tools. 

3.  It  must  afford  variety. 

4.  It  must  be  capable  of  being  carried  out  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

5.  It  must  be  real  work,  not  play. 

6.  It  must  not  be  so-callsd  kniok»knacks,  that  is,  articles  of  luxury. 

7.  It  must  become  the  property  of  the  pupil. 

8.  It  must  correspond  with  the  capabilities  of  the  pupils. 

9.  It  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  completed  with  exactness. 

10.  It  must  admit  of  neatness  and' cleanliness. 

11.  It  must  exercise  the  thinking  powers  and  not  be  purely  mechanical. 

13.  It  must  strengthen  and  develop  the  bodUy  powers. 
18.'  It  must  assist  in  developing  the  sense  of  form. 

14.  It  must  allow  of  the  use  of  numerous  manipulations  and  various  tools. 

II.   The  Teacher. 

1.  The  instruction  must  be  given  by  a  trained  teacher,  if  possible,  by  the  same 
'  teacher  who  instructs  in  intellectual  subjects. 

2.  The  teacher  should  conduct,  superintend  and  control  the  work;  but  guard 
against  directly  putting  his  hand  to  it. 

in.  The  Age  op  the  Pupil. 

In  order  to  follow  with  advantage  the  course  of  instruction,  the  pupil  ought  to 
have  reached  that  stage  of  development  usually  attained  at  the  age  of  eleven. 

IV.  Branches  of  Instruction. 

The  simultaneous  employment  of  several  kinds  of  Sliyd,  acts  detrimentally  for 
the  following  reasons:  A  sufficient  number  of  subjects  are  already  taught  in  tie 
school  and  every  different  branch  ot' Slojd  is  a  subject  in  itself; 

The  time  to  be  devoted  to  this  work  is  short  and  limited; 

By  different  kinds  of  work,  the  interest  of  the  pupils  would  be  easily  directed, — 
therefore,  the  instruction  in  Slojd  should  be  confined  to  one  branch. 

For,the  above  mentioned  standard  of  age,  wood-Slojd  is  the  most  suitable.  It  in- 
cludes carpentry,  turnery  and  wood-carving. 

Slcjd  carpentry  differs  from  trade-carpentry  in  the  following  respects: 

1.  As  to  the  character  of  the  objects  made;  in  general,  the  objects  are  smaller 
than  those  made  in  the  trade. 

2.  The  tools  which  are  used;  for  instance,  the  knife,  is  the  most  important  tool  in 
wood-SZdj/d  —  in  carpentry  it  is  rarely  used.  * 

3.  The  method  of  working;  in  trade-carpentry  there  is  division  of  labor  —  in  Slojd 
none  whatever.  Turnery  may  be  taken  as  a  different  branch  of  instruction,  and  as 
such  be  quite  well  separated  from  vrood-Slojd. 

v.  The  Number  op  Pupils. 

Individual  instruction  is  generally  advisable.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Slqjd, 
which  on  fundamental  and  practical  gi-ounds  can  not  be  taught  as  a  class  subject; 
therefore  the  number  of  pupils  taught  by  one  teacher  must  be  limited. 

VI.  The  Models.  , 

In  order  to  make  the  instruction  as  intuitive  as  possible,  models  ought  to  be  used 
fti  preference  to  dravrings.  The  form  should  be  sketched  either  directly  by  placing 
the  model  on  the  piece  of  wood,  or  by  means  of  a  diagram  drawn  with  ruler  and 
compass  on  the  wood. 
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In  arranging  a  series  <rf  models  the  following  points  must  be  observed: 
A.  As  TO  THE  Choice  of  the  Models. 

1.  AU  articles  of  luxury  are  to  be  excluded. 

2.  The  objects  made  are  to  be  capable  of  being  used  at  home. 

3.  They  are  to  be  such  objects  that  the  pupils  can  finish  them  without  any  help. 

4.  They  are  to  be  such  objects  as  can  be  made  entirely  of  wood. 
6.  The  work  is  not  to  be  polished. 

6.  As  Uttle  material  as  possible  is  to  be  used. 

7.  The  pupils  are  to  learn  to  work  both  in  hard  and  soft  woods. 

8.  Turnnery  and  carving  are  to  be  used  as  Uttle  as  possible. 

9.  The  models  are  to  develop  the  pupil's  sense  of  form  and  beauty. 

In  order  to  attain  this,  the  series  must  include  a  number  of  examples  of  form,  such 
as  spoons,  ladles  and  other  curved  objects  which  are  suitable  for  execution  by  the 
hand  alone,  guided  by  the  eye. 

10.  The  whole  seriea  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  teach  the  pupils  the  use  of  the 
necessary  tools,  and  to  know  and  carry  out  all  the  most  important  manipulations 
connected  with  wood. 

B.  As  TO  THE  Arrangement  of  the  Models. 

1.  The  series  must  progress  without  break  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex. 

2.  There  must  be  a  refreshing  variety. 

3.  The  models  must  follow  in  such  progressive  order  that  by  means  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  the  pupils  may  obtain  the  necessary  aptitude  to  make  the  following 
ones  without  direct  help. 

4.  The  models  must  be  so  graduated  that  at  every  stage  the  pupil  is  able  to  make 
an  exact  copy,  not  merely  an  approximate  one. 

5.  In  makmg  the  first  models,  only  a  small  number  of  tools  must  be  used;  as  the 
work  progresses,  the  nvunber  of  tools  and  manipulations  should  gradually  increase. 

6.  At  first  the  knife,  as  the  fundamental  tool,  should  be  mostly  used. 

7.  Rather  hard  woods  should  generally  be  used  for  the  first  models. 

8.  At  the  beginning  of  the  series,  the  models  should  be  capable  of  being  quickly 
executed,  and  gradually,  models  which  require  a  longer  time  should  be  given. 

Table  I. — Tools  used  at  Naas. 


Tools. 


Price  of  tools 
in  Sweden. 


Number  of  this 

tool  necessary 

forsimultene- 

ous  work  in 

class  of  12. 


Turning  Web 

Leveling  Saw 

Common  Saw 

Compass  Saw 

Back  Saw 

Jointer  Plane 

Jack  Plane 

Smoothing  Plane 

Curve  Pla^e 

Bound-nose  Pincers 
Flat-nose  Pincers  . . . 
Pliers 


Tongs  (Smith's) 

Set  of  Paring  Chisels 

Set  of  Mortise  Chisels 

Gouges 

Flat  File 

Bound  li)  File 

Bat-taU  File 

Triangular  File 

Center-bit  and  Augers  i2i) 
Awl  (and  case)' 


23  Knife. 


29 


Draw  Knife 

Hammer 

Slallet 

Compasses 

Double  Compasses  , 
Mandrels 


O. 


1  40 

1  70 

0  78 

2  26 
2  80 

1  OS 

1  60 

2  00 


82 
35 

70 


0 

0 

0 

0 

3  40 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
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Table  I.— Tools  used  at  iVoas— Continued. 


Tools. 


Price  of  tools 

in  Sweden. 

K. 

O. 

0 

30 

0 

45 

0 

85 

1 

00 

2 

00 

0 

50 

0 

65 

0 

25 

1 

60 

4 

50 

0 

45 

S5 

00 

0 

45 

6 

00 

5 

00 

1 

65 

Number  of  this 
tool  necessary 
for  simultane- 
ous work  in 
class  of  12. 


Screwdriver 

Wabstrinque 

Priming  Wire  (artilleiy)  or  Spout  (Ger.  Loffeleisen) ,. 
Screw-press 


Beam  Compasses 

T-bevel 

Try  Square 

Glue  Pot  and  Brsuhes 

Grindstope ._ 

Oilstone -. 

Joiner's  Bench 

Metre  (yard  measure) 

Turner's  Chisels 

Turner's  Gouges ^ . 

Sand-paper * . 

Turning  lathe 


70    00 


160    79 


At  Naas  a  complete  outfit  for  12  pupils  costs  600  francs. 

Table  II.— Series  of  100  models  used  in  the  Nads  method.     . 

[All  these  objects  are  in  wood.    Those  marked  with  a  *  are  turned.     Price  of  entire  collection,  50 

crowns,  or  about  70  f rancs.J 


ModeLs, 


Tools  employed  in  maldng  each  object. 

[The  numbers  correspond  to  those  of  first  column. 
Table  I.] 


1  Pin 

2  Prop  for  flowers  (round  section) 

3  Prop,  square  or  diamond  shaped  — 

4  Label 

5  Clothes-pin  (without  spring) 

6  Pin  for  horse-collar 

7  Paper-knife  (or  cutter) 

8  Clothes-horse  (or  frame) 

9  Butter-Paddle 

10  Small  fiat  rule 

11  Ooss-bar  support  for  flower-pot  — 

12  Spoon  . . .' 

13  Handle  for  hammer 

14  Spoon 

15  *Tool-handle 

16  Butter-Spoon 

17  Board  on  which  to  cut  bread 

18  Sock-form  (for  laundress) 

19  Sugar-scoop 

80  Stocking-frame  (for  laundress), 

21  Soythe-whetter 

22  Pegs 

S3  *  Pegs  turned,  mushroom  shape 

84  '*  Pin  or  plug  for  horse-collar 

25  Axe-handle 

26  Small  dish  for  soft  soap 

27  Peg  J»  dam  stockings  on 

88  Sugar  spoon 

89  *  Bread-pricker  (Swedish  "  Stapp  ") . 

30  Open-work  for  flower  pots 

31  Stool  for  Trellis 

38  Rake-head 

33  Pot  Spoon 

34  Beetle 

35  Flour  Spoon 

36  *  Weaver's  Pulley 

37  MaUet 

88  Bread-shovel 

89  Large  flat  rule 

40  *  Boot- jack,  with  spur 


3,34,23 

3,23,86 

3,  6,37,36,23,18 

3,  7,  6,37,35,8!'. 

3,  8,  1,35,  7,23; 

3,37,  1,23,14,21, 

1,  6,35,  3,83,18, 

2,  7,  6,21,35,31, 
1,  a,  6,35,8r,35, 
8,  6,37,35,2?,  5, 

3,  6,37,35,27,  6, 
3,34,  7,  1,14,23, 
2,31,83,  5,18  29 
8,34,  7,14,83,16, 
3,34,86  21 
3,34,  7,  1,14,23, 
3,  7,  6,37,35,87, 
3,  2,  7,  6,21,85, 
3,34,  7,  6,  1,14, 
3,  2,  7,  6,21,85, 
3,  6,37,35,  8,28, 
3,  7,  6,88,35,2r, 
3,  7,  6,37,36,87, 
3,34,25 

3,34,  6,35,24,31, 
3,  7,  6,16,38,29, 
3,34,25 

3,34,  7,14,23,16, 
3,34,85,18 
3,  7,  6,37,35,  6, 
-  -  6,37,35,  5, 
8,31,23,18, 
7,  1,14,  8, 
6,35,29,  8, 
7,  2,16,38, 
8, 84, 25, 8?,  »r,  6, 
3,  6,37,87,  8,  8, 
3,34,  7,  6,  1,83, 
See  Model  No.  10. 
87,   6,37,35,23,   6, 


1,81,18 
18,29 

5,18 
89 

83,18 

14,23,18,29 
14,23,18 
14,23,18 
16,26,32,29,18 

86,32,89,  5,83,: 


18 
8,81, 


16,26,32, 

1,14,17, 
31,  8,18, 

8,83,27,16,38, 
31,  8,18," 
18,  1,31, 
81,  8,  5, 
81,  7,  5, 


5,18 
23,14, 
8,  3 


89 
18,29 

18 


8,37,  3, 
35,  8,14, 


18,29 
18,89 


1,32,29,  5,18,81 


3,  7, 
2,  «, 
8,34, 
3,34, 
3,34, 


8,25,18, 
8,2r,  1, 
37,35,15, 
16,82,29, 
»r,21,23, 
89,84,31, 
81,14 
17,35,81, 
35,   5,14, 

14,   8,18,! 


21,16, 
87,81, 
24,  6, 
27,  1, 
6,14, 

89 
31,  8, 


18 

18,39 

31,23,18 

14,17,29 

23,18 


18,89 
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Table  II.— Series  of  100  modds  used  in  the  NdOs  Tjietfcod— Continued. 

LAll  these  objects  are  in  wood.    Those  marked  with  a*  are  turned.    Price  of  entire  collection,  50 

crowns,  or  about  70  francs,] 


Models. 


Tools  employed  in  making  each  object. 

[The  numbers  correspond  to  those  of  first  column. 
Table  I.] 


93 


96 
97 
98 
99 
100 


Shuttle 

Nail- box 

*RoUer  for  pastry 

*Boot-jaok  (turned  feet) 

Hatchet-handle i 

Fisherman  ^s  reel 

Small  hand-cart 

Salt-box 

E^-rack  or  wash-tub    (porte-senfs   on 
Ouvier). 

Board  for  cutting  bread  (form  of  fish) 

Match-box  with  Kd 

Match-box  with  friction 

Box  with  friction 

Pegs " . . 

Beetle  for  linen  fastened  on  pin 

Skimmer 

Boot- jack 

Fish-spoon  (grooved  handle) 

Covered  box  (two  compartments) 

Pen-box,  for  school  use. . . , 

Knife-box 

Box  for  dish-washer 

Scraper 

Stool  

Salt-box 

Carpenter's  square 

Carpenter's  square,  4.50 

Beam-compass 

Picture-frame 

Spoon  for  skimming  cream  (clasped) 

Oval  bread-board 

Large  pot-spoon 

Carved  bread-board 

Meat-beat^r 

Carved  breadboard 

Water-bucket 

DficimStre  cube 

*Pegs 

^llmg-pin 

Spoon  for  scuUion  (large  size) 

Large  box  for  soft  soap 

♦Swedish  coffee-mill 

Foot-Stool  with  slanting  feet 

Drawing-board 

Box  wim  compass  (hinged  cover) 

Box  with  sUding  cover 

Mason's  level 

Folding  chair r:... 

Spittoon .'. 

*Butter-print 

T-Rvde 

Kneading-trough 

Chopping-tray , . 

Tap  (or  plug) 

Waste-box 

fitagSre 

Foot-stool 

Large  reel '. 

Chair 

Bucket  with  handle 


2,  6, 37, 31, 33, 18, 2r,  16, 35,  1,23,14,23.18,29 

3,  7,  6,37,35,87,23,14,  5,  2,  6,  8,25,29 
3,34,25 

3,  8,  1,  6,31,23,21,35,18,  8,29 

3,  2,24,31,  6,35,  8,18,29 

1,  8,  3,  1,23,27,21,18,29 

3,34,  7,  7,  2,37,35,  5.14,26,18,29,33 

3,  7,  6,37,35,  5,1,  23,18,  8,82,25 

3,  7,  6,37,27,21,35,  8,14,J7 

3,  1,  6,31,14,18,35,  7,  6,23,41,29 

3,  6,37,35,51,14,26,18,29,-2S 

S,  6,37,35,  1,23,18,21,  5,35,  8,17,29,35 

3,  6,87,35,  1,33,31,18,21,  5,27,14,25,16 

3,  1,  2,  6,  8,8i,23,18,a?,21,35,14,29 

See  Model  No.  34,  and  add  24  and  19. 
3,34,  7,  1,14,16,31,23,26,38,29,  2,24,18 
3,  7,  6,37,35,81„  2,  1,31,23,18,  8,14,  5,29 
3,34,  7,  6,  1,14,16,38,30,  3,33,31,31,18,  9 
3,  7,  6, 37, 35, '5, 14, 26, 37,  8,21,  1,23,18,  2 
8,  6,37,35,  5,23,14,  8,26,33,39 
3,  7,  6,37,35,35,  1,23,18,  5,14,26,  8,29 
3,  7,  6,37,85,23,  1,18,  5,14,26,  8,25,29 
3,  7,  6,37,35,27,14,  8,25 

3,  7,  6;  37, 36,  8,86,27,31,  3,23,18,14,  6,  4,  1,25,8 
3,  7,  6,37,35,  5,  1,33,18,  5,14,36,  8,21,  1,33,12,2 
8,  6,87,35,14,  5,  8,29 

•3,  6,37,35,14,  5,  8,39 
8,  6, 37,^,2?,  88, 15, 86, 14,  1,16,18,29,23 

See.Modfel  No.  12  and  No.  48. 
3,  6,87,35,  5,14,23,27,  8 
8,  6,  2    7,  6,35,  8,31,17,29 
3,34,  7,  8,  1,14,  8,  8,14,16,88,29,21,23 
3,  3,  6,35,  7,31,14,23,18,29 
3,  6, 3?,  35,  8,14,18,81,29 

See  Model  No.  73,  and  add  tools  S3  and  14. 

■3,  1,  6,  8,14,16,17,39,  2,33,18 
3,  7,  6,37,35,  5,14,2?,  8,83,21,29 
3,  7,  6,37,35,  5,  8,27,21,23,18,34,25 

See  Model  No.  48;  add  2L  37,27,  5,14,18 

See  Model  No.  72,  and  add  tools  6  and  21. 
3,  7,  6,  8,37,27,14,21,16,18,29,36,  2' 
3,  7,  6,37,35,14,26,17,29,  8 
3,  7,  6,37,35,  8,27,  1,33,14,18,  5,29 
3,  7,  6,37,35,83,  6,14,36,  8,39, 
3,  7,  6,37,35,  5, 14, 36r -8, 32, 25, 18, 29 
3,  7,  6,37,35,  5,14,26,  8,33,33,29 
3,  7,  6,87,35,  5,15,86,85,21,27,  1,18,36,29 

See  .Model  No.  48;  add  tools  27,21,25,23 
3,  7,  6,37,35,36,  5,  8,14,26,  1,16,18,29 

See  Model  No. 89;  add  tools  23  and  21. 

.8,  6,37,35.    See-Model  No.  10. 

See  Model  No.  89,  and  add  tools  21,23,31 
3,  7,  6,37,35,  6,14,26,23,  8,18,39,25 

See  Model  No.  27  plus  tools  14,33,18,29 

See  Model  No.  89. 

3,  7,  6,87,35,  5,33,14,27,  1,81,18,29 
3,  7,  6,35,37,37,81,  4,23,18,26,  5,  1,89 
3,  7,  6,37,35,15,14,  5,  1,18,  8,87,23,21,29 
3,  7,  6,37,35,15,  5,  1,23,  8,21,18,29 
3,84,  7,  «,35,87,  1,36,33,14,12,18,16,32,29 
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X. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  paper,  -wMcli  is  given  in  Miss  Marwedel's  panrphlet, 
"The  Missing  Link,"*  as  an  abstract  of  a  lecture  delivered  before 
the  Manual  Training  Association  of  Leipsio  by  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  is  here  assigned  to  this  Appendix 
by  a  sort  of  natural  affinity,  in  connection  with  the  paper  by  Dr.  Har- 
ris, which  immediately  follows  it,  on  "The  Physchology  of  Man- 
ual Training."  These  two  papers  alike  possess  the  quality  of  sug- 
gestiveness,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  thoughtful  educators.  - 

Dr.  Birch-Hirschfelder  shows  clearly  the  value  of  the  direct  train- 
ing of  the  senses  as  furnishing  an  equipoise  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
higher  mental  functions  of  the  brain,  the  activity  of  which,  otherwise, 
may  tend  to  become  dangerously  excessive.  He  thus  furnishes  a 
strong  argument,  based  on  the  nature  of  the  organs  and  faculties  of 
the  brain,  to  those  who  regard  Manual  Training  as  an  essential  de- 
partment of  general  education. 

There  is  at  first  sight,  apparently,  a  striking  difference  between 
the  assertion  by  Dr.  Harris,  that  an  act  is  educative  only  "when  first 
learned,"  and  this  by  Dr.  Birch-Hirschfelder,  that  "AH  education 
rests,  from  its  positive  point  of  view,  upon  practice — methodical  prac- 
tice. The  development  of  the  organs  is  promoted  by  orderly  activ- 
ity," but  by  the  instance  given- by  Dr.  Harris  of  Dr.  Preyers's  child 
which,  in  its  delight  at  the  discovery,  placed  and.replaced  the  cover 
on  the  box  seventy-nine  times  in  succession,  and  by  the  context  which 
follows,  it  appears  that  Dr.  Harris  considers  that  this  phase  of  the 
education  of  the  senses  should  be  mostly  limited  to  the  earliest  years 
of  the  child's  developrnent.  So  that  there  is  substantial  agreement 
between  them  as  to  the  fact,  only  Dr.  Harris  objects  to  a  repetition  in 
primary  or  higher  schools  of  the  training  which  the  child  has  already 
given  itself  at  home  in  infancy. 

The  value  of  the  Kindergarten  methods  for  very  young  children 
was  long  since  fully  endorsed  by  Dr.  Harris.  The  question  as  to 
how  far  these  methods  are  suitable  for  older  pupils  and  whether  a 
logical  progression  through  all  stages  of  education  on  Kindergarten 
lines  and  methods  is  practicable  or  desirable,  is  the  mooted  question; 
which,  under  protean  forms,  is  now  discussed  wherever  educators 
meet.  The  desirability  of  some  form  of  manual  training  in  the 
primary  grades  of  public  schools  as  a  preparation  for  the  High 
School  Manual  Training  classes,  is  admitted  by  all  the  advocates  of 
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those  higher  schools;  this  is  not,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
know,  however^  by  any  means  conceded  as  desirable  by  all  educators. 

There  is  another  point  concerning  which' our  author-physician  dis- 
criminates with  a  precision  which  copimends  his  judgment  to  care- 
ful consideration;  and  that  is  when  treating  of  the  value  of  bodily 
exercise  as  furnishing  a  "compensation  for  the  one-sided  exertion 
of  the  activity  of  study  "  he  distinguishes  between  athletics,  per  se, 
and  such  rational  gymnastic  exercises  as  may  conduce  to  the  training 
of  the  body  as  an  essential  part  of  a  complete  education. 

As  educators,  he  declares  that  "It  cannot  be  our  purpose  to  strive 
for  the  education  of  athletes;"  which  proposition,  while  it  would,  per- 
haps, hardly  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  by  many  Yale  and  Harvard  un- 
dergraduates, will  scarcely  be  denied  by  educators  as  a  class.  The 
physiological  rationale  underlying  the  necessity  for  sufficient  mus- 
cular training  is  clearly  stated,  while  the  action  and  consequences  of 
special  athletic  training  are  also  plainly  shown,  and  the  arguments 
deduced  therefrom  in  favor  of  "  Instruction  in  manual  dexterity,"  and 
the  statement  of  the  physiological  purposes  of  such  instruction,  are 
noteworthy.  His  final  summing  up  can  hardly  fail  to  please  the  ad- 
vocates of  Manual  Training. 

THE  VALUE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  MANUAL  DEXTERITY  AS  REGARDS 
BODILY  DEVELOPMENT  AND  HYGIENE. 

■     By  Dk.  Birch-Hirschfelder,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Leipsic. 

I  speak  as  a  physician,  or  rather  as  a  medical  schoolmastex-.  The  physician  looks 
at  the  question  from  two  points  of  view:  First,  as  it  concerns  the  physicological  de- 
velopment of  man,  including  the  development  of  the  bodily  functions  in  their 
relation  to  the  mental.  This  maybe  called  the  anthropological  point  of  view. 
Secondly,  he  considers  in  how  far  instruction  in  manual  dexterity  is  of  value  for  the 
healthy  development  of  the  body.    This  may  be  called  the  hygienic  pqint  of  view. 

Considered  anthropologically,  instruction  in  manual  dexterity  is  pre-eminently 
adapted  to  the  education  of  the  senses.  Though  the  education  of  the  senses  is  so 
often  advocated,  I  believe  its  full  meaning  has  not  always  been  fully  comprehended. 
All  education  rests,  from  its  positive  point  of  view,  upon  practice — methodical 
practice.  The  development  of  the  organs  is  promoted  by  orderly  activity.  Now, 
the  education  of  the  senses  has  two  aspects;  in  the  first  place,  it  deals  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  peripheral  organs  of  sewse,,the  tools  of  the  sense  activity.  F6i  instance, 
we  can  educate  the  eye  to  measure  dimensions  better  and  to  appreciate  color  im- 
pressions more  exactly  than  is  possible  to  the  uneducated  sense.  The  hearing,  touch, 
and  other  senses  can  be  educated  similarly,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider 
these  gymnastics  of  th4  senses  as  the  essential  part  of  the  education  of  the  senses. 
The  sense  organ  is  an  auxiliary  of  our  mind;  it  takes  cognizance  of  external  im- 
pressions, but  the  impressions  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  through  the  nerves.  There 
are  receiving  stations  in  the  brain  for  the  separate  nerves  of  sense,  and  these  again 
are  connected  with  the  central  station,  where  the  sense  perceptions  pass  over  into 
consciousness.  In  this  sense-practice  the  capacity  of  the  peripheral  brain  stations 
to  act  upon  those  which  are  connected  with  the  activity  of  the  senses  is  exercised. 
But,  of  course,  there  are  other  connections  between  the  central  receiving  stations 
in  the  brain  and  those  poi  tions  of  the  brain  which  serve  as  the  instruments  of  the 
higher  mental  functions.  Here  a  central  process  takes  place  in  connection  with  the 
sense-activity,  and  the  sense-impression  elaborated  into  an  idea  at  the  periphery  be- 
comes a  mental  possession.  I  believe  that  when  the  high  value  of  the  education -of 
thei  senses  is  emphasized,  this  cultivation-  of  the  connection  between  the  central 
sense  station  and  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  subserve  the  highest  mental  funo-. 
tions,  is  meant. 

THE  TWO  METHODS  BY  WHICH  KNOWLEDGE  IS  GAINED. 

We  can  ac^tuire  knowledge  in  two'  ways:  First,  through  the  word  (verbal,  sym- 
bolic impression);  and,  second,  by  inspection.  Therefore,  the  aim  of  the  education 
of  the  senses  coincides  with  that  which  is  called  instruction  by  inspection.    The 
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great  importance  of  this  method  of  instruction  by  inspection  is  very  familiar  to  us 
physicians.  Our  medical  academical  instruction  will  have  no  other.  We  can 
observe  very  frequently  how  mere  verbal  knowledge  differs  from  that  which  is 
gained  by  inspection.  For  instance,  one  may  learn  a  great  many  anatomical  facts 
from  a  book,  but,  if  he  tries  to  make  practical  use  of  them,  this  mere  verbal  knowl- 
edge is  found  immediately  to  be  wholly  unfruitful.  There  are  often  in  our  classes 
(and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  whole  directioa  of  their  preceding  education  aijd 
culture)  a  number  of  persons  who  are  so  accustomed  to  identify  learning  with  verbal 
reception  of  knowledge,  that  they  have  no  adequate  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  education  by  inspection.  It  is  an  important  fact  of  experience  also  that  even 
good  illustrations  are  no  substitute  for  the  inspection  of  the  object  itself,  but  only 
of  value  in  refreshing  and  fixing  the  memory  of  that  which  has  been  seen.  But 
our  experience  carries  us  still  farther.  The  exact  knowledge  of  certain  relations 
which  is  required  of  the  physician  can  not  be  gained  by  the  mere  inspection  of  the 
natural  object  of  preparation.  Manual  dexterity  must  be  brought  in  as  a  means  of 
instruction.  It  is  only  by  the  methodical  dissection  of  the  natural  object  that  the 
learner  gains  that  certain  knowledge  of  shape  and  connection  which  fits  him  again 
to  construct  the  demolished  organism  in  his  mind.  The  conditions  are  very  much 
the  same  in  instruction  in  manual  dexterity.  For  as  the  anatomist  arrives  at  the 
clearest  knowledge  of  the  natural  object  by  dissection,  so  the  scholar  learns  to  know 
most  exactly  the  object  which  he  constructs. 

THE  FOUR  STEPS  IN  THE  GAINING  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Four  stages  of  thorough  knowledge  may  therefore  be  distinguished:  (1)  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  object  from  a  verbal  description;  (2)  from  a  natural  figure;  (3)  from  the 
inspection  of  the  object  itself,  and  (4)  from  the  personal  spontaneous  construction 
of  the  same.  No  other  means  can  perfect  the  relationship  between  sense  activity  and 
the  higher  spiritual  f  imctions  as  well  as  instruction  in  manual  dexterity, 

NEGLECT  OF  THE  EDUCATION  OF   THE  SENSES. 

Instruction  has  done  but  little,  as  yet,  for  the  education  of  the  senses.  The  only 
sense  which  has  been  given  preference  in  this  regard  is  that  of  hearing.  Musical 
culture  has  not  been  neglected,  but  extraordinarily  little  has  been  done  for  the  other 
senses.    There  are  many  more  people  who  have  learned  to  hear  than  of  people  who 

.  can  see,  who  can  observe.  Eight  here,  I  believe,  instruction  in  manual  dexterity  can 
do  a  great  work.  It  exerts  muscular  activity  on  the  one  hand;  but,  not  as  in  ath- 
letics, a  combined  and  more  refined  muscular  activity  is  employed  here  for  a  definite 
purpose.  Here  also  an  important  sense  is  exercised,  namely,  the  muscular  sense. 
The  cultivation  of  skill  in  a  matter  which  exercises  the  hands  does  not  depend,  for 
the  most  part,  upon  the  increase  of  the  strength  of  the  muscles,  but  upon  the  finer 
cultivation  of  the  muscular  sense  which  always,  and,  indeed,  unconsciously  informs 
us  what  the  muscle  is  doing,  and  this  musci:flar  sense  becomes  exercised  in  a  fine 
and  many-sided  way  by  suitable  hand-work.  But  in  instruction  in  manual  dexter- 
ity the  sense  of  sight  is  necessarily  exercised  in  a  high  degree,  much  more  than  in 
the  single  subject  of  instruction  which  has  hitherto  worked  in  this  direction,  t.  e., 
drawing. 

■ 

RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  question  in  the  least  the  great  value  of  instruction  m 
drawing;  indeed  I  wish  its  value  were  more  appreciated  for  the  education  of  the 
senses  in  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  higher  schools.  Nevertheless,  I  must 
insist  that  the  material  essence  of  the  object  is  more  fully  comprehended  by  instruc- 
'  tion  in  manual  dexterity  than  by  the  symbolic  reproduction  in  drawing.  Here  I  do 
not  take  any  account  of  mere  artistic  considerations,  for,  of  course,  in  this  regard  no 
comparison  can  be  made  between  drawing  and  the  production  of  objects  by  manual 
dexterity.  A  celebrated  sculptor  has  told  me  himself  that  usually  the  experienced 
artist  can  not  model  a  simple  object  correctly  from  his  memory.  Making  use  of  a 
trivial  example  he  said,  "  I  could  not  even  model  a  bootjack  correctly  from  my 
memory."  But  I  believe  that  if  he  had  made  a  bootjack  he  would  be  able  to  model 
one  from  his  memory.  This  example  may  serve  to  show  in  what  way  I  believe  that 
instruction  in  manual  dexterity  is  of  much  greater  value  thanvmere  reproduction  by 
drawing  for  the  cultivation  of  the  senses,  and  for  that  combined  activity  of  the 
senses  which  fructifies  in  the  favorable  development  of  the  internal  activity  of  the 
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WHY  DEFINITE  INSTRUCTION' OF  THE  SENSES  IN  CHILDHOOD  IS  SO  DESIRABLE. 

The  objection  might  be  made  that  while  it  is  true  that  the  education  of  the  senses 
is  extraordinarily  necessary,  yet  ordinary  life  gives  of  itself  so  many  educational 
impetuses  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  insteuction  to  aim  especially  at  this  point. "  The 
first  and  most  special  answer  to  be  made  to  this  objection  is  that  practice  can  pro- 
duce no  such  effects  in  any  other  age  as  it  can  in  the  age  of  childhood;  and  that, 
therefore,  putting  off  this  education  of  the  senses  until  a  later  period  of  development 
will  entail  a  loss  which  can  never  be  made  up.  And,  furthermore,  it  is  by  no  means 
true  that  the  unmethodical  exercise  of  the  different  senses  has  any  such  effect  as  to 
bring  about  that  adaptation  for  sharp  perception  and  mental  elaboration  of  the  im- 
pressions of  sense  which  is  desirable.  Simple  experiments  with  cultivated  and  un- 
cultivated men  of  the  different  classes  would  demonstrate  with  surprising  clearness 
that  very  few  individuals  who  have  not  been  exercised  methodically  in  the  proper 
direction  are  adapted  to  receive  and  elaborate  the  simplest  intuitions  of  space. 

,  MANUAL  TRAINING  THE  BEST  FORM  OP  SENSE — EDUCATION. 

By  instruction  in  manual  dexterity  the  different  processes  of  the  activity  of  the 
senses  can  be  correctly  carried'on  in  a  methodical  way.  Handiwork,  cabinetmak- 
ing,  carving,  etc.,  exercise  the  muscles,  and  especially  those  of  the  arms,  in  many 
ways;  and  at  the  same  time  give  many  kinds  of  practice  in  measurement  by  the  eye. 
And  here  also,  in  addition,  tne  higher  psychical  functions  can  be  acted  upon,  and 
attention  can  very  easily  be  called  in  the  course  of  the  work  to  the  sesthetical  side 
of  the  things  which  are  worked  upon.  I  will  not  go  any  farther  into  this.  I  believe 
you  can,  from  your  own  experience,  already  supply  sufficient  material  to  demon- 
strate that  instruction  in  manual  dexterity  is  in  the  highest  degree  suited  to  exercise 
the  activity  of  the  senses  methodically.  And  '^^  shall  make  no  mistake  in  asserting 
that  the  reaction  of  such  a  methodical  exercise  of  the  activity  of  the  senses  upon  the 
higher  mental  faculties  deserves  especial  appreciation. 

THE  ADVANCE  OF  MODERN  TIMES  DUE  TO  THE  GENERAL  ADOPTION  OF  THE  METH- 
ODS URGED  BY  FRANCIS  BACON. 

There  was  a  time  when  verbal  knowledge,  culture  by  words,  dominated  the 
mental  world.  The  greatest  change  which  ever  was  brought  about  in  the  history 
of  mankind  has  been  accomphshed  in  the  course  of  the.  last  two  centuries,  and 
certainly  because  natural  philosophy  has  been  developed  in  a  way  previously  un- 
anticipated. But  natural  philosophy  rests,  in  its  ultimate  basis,  upon  induction.  ' 
Proceeding  from  the  observation  of  particulars  (of  occurrences  under  natural  con- 
ditions or  those  determined  by  the  observer),  the  inductive  method  leads  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  natural  law.  The  progress  of  the  knowledge  of  natural  law  is 
promoted  by  the  broader  cultivation  of  method  and  by  the  perfecting  of  the  appa- 
ratus of  observation.  Certainly,  along  with  this  is  also  to  be  considered  the  capacity 
of  accomplishment  of  the  sense  organs  and  of  the  nervous  apparatus  therewith  con-  • 
nected.  which  has  been  trained  from  youth  and  thereby  perfected.  The  better 
schooling  of  the  growing  generation  for  the  inductive  method  will  be  promoted 
when  the  influence  of  natural  philosophy  upon  the  farther  development  of  man- 
kind is  recognized.  Do  not  expect  me  to  join  those  who  refer  all  complaints  about 
the  deficient  capacity  for  accomplishment  of  our  generation,  and  its  disposition  to 
sickness,  to  the  gymnasia,  to  the  so-called  overburdening. 

THE  ADJUSTMENT  AND  NOT  THE  AMOUNT  OF  SCHOOL  WORK  AT  FAULT. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  overburdening  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  many  times  en- 
tertained. I  do  not  believe  that  our  higher  schools,  in  general,  impose  upon  the 
youthful  capacities  absolutely  too  great  tasks.  But,  nevertheless,  a  relative  over- 
loading frequently  is  produced,  and  that,  indeed,.by  the  one-sidedness  of  the  practice. 
There  is  a  lack  of  sufficient  impetuses  of  compensation  as  an  offset  to  the  require- 
pients  which  are  not  in  themselves  too  high  but  yet  are  always  one-sided.  This  lies 
piany  times  in  the  modern  formation  of  our  lives,  in  the  manner  of  life  in  the  great 
city  communities,  in  the  many  necessary  claims  which  are  otherwise  made  upon 
the  time  of  the  scholars.  There  is  lacking  that  natural  compensation  for  the  evils 
of  pure  instruction  by  study  which,  under  simple  circumstances,  in  the  country,  in 
smaller  cities,  often  comes  quite  of  itself.  For  this  reason,  I  believe,  now  there  is  so 
much  the  moi-e  necessity  of  emphasizing  our  duty,  since  ^he  natural  impetiisps  of 
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compensation  are  continually  diminishing,  to  introduce  something  into  education 
which,  while  promoting  the  mental  development  of  the  scholar,  may  also  at  the 
same  time  act  as  a  means  of  compensation  for  the  one-sided  demands  of  instruction 
by  study. 

I  said  that  the  second  point  of  view  from  which  the  physician  regarded  instruction 
in  manual  dexterity  was  the  h\^enic.  If  we  can  look  upon  three  kinds  of  things  as 
the  aim  of  therapeutics  in  glheral,  in  the  words  of  Bacon  :  "  To  lengthen  life,  to 
maintain  health,  and  to  teal  disease,"  then  the  second,  the  promotion  of  the  main- 
tenance of  health,  corresponds  to  the  contents  of  what  is  included  in  hygienics. 

ONLY  TWO  WAYS  OF  PRESEEVING  HEALTH. 

If  we  now  ask  in  what  way  we  can  maintain  health,  there  are  only  two  ways 
possible  :  We  can  either  protect  the  body  from  evils  which  threaten  it,  or  we  can  in- 
crease and  exalt  the  resisting  capacity  of  the  body.  Every  reasonable  care  of  health 
must  be  developed  toward  ttiese  two  directions.  The  mere  following  of  rules  which 
contribute  to  the  iprotection  of  health  would,  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  lead  to , 
the  most  extreme  effeminacy  of  mankind.  If  such  a  goal  were  practically  attaina- 
ble at  all,  the  absolutely  protected  man  would  be  deprived  of  the  educational  good 
influence  which  the  struggle  for  existence  exerts.  Important  for  the  public  health 
as  is  the  annihilation  of  evils  which,  for  instance,  can  affect  health  in  the  dwelling 
or  other  environments  of  man,  yet  I  consider  the  second  aim,  making  the  body 
more  resistant  to  evils,  as  more  important  for  the  health  of  the  individual,  because 
this  second  aim  presupposes  directly  also  the  highest  possible  activity  of  the  njan. 

HEREDITY,   FOOD,   ACTIVITY  ;  THE  THREE  SOURCES  OF  HEALTH. 

But  how  does  the  body  and  liow  do  the  several  organs  attain  an  exalted  power 
of  resistance  against  evils?  There  are  three  momenta  which  contribute  to  this. 
First,  the  resisting  power  of  the  single  individual.  The  resisting  power  of  each  sin- 
gle organ  depends  upon  inheritance,  in  a  certain  degree,  upon  the  sum  of  capital 
which  the  individual  man  has  brought  with  him  into  the  world,  which  is  due,  in 
great  part,  to  his  parents  and  ancestors.  In  the  second  place,  this  resisting  power 
depends  upon  the  nourishment.  The  noiu-ishment  depends  upon  the  quantity  and 
qiiality  of  the  means  of  nourishment  in  the  widest  sense,  including  the  air.  But 
this  certainly  very  important  factor  is  not  the  only  determinative  one  ;  for,  thirdly, 
the  power  of  resistance  is  determined  by  the  activity  of  the  organs.  Absolutely  no 
normal  development  can  be  given  to  an  organ,  however  well  developed,  an  org;anism 
which  might  have  the  best  and  most  favorable  conditions  of  nourishment,  if  this 
factor  of  activity  be  left  out.  Every  organism  which  is  inactive,  upon  which  there- 
fore the'physiological  stimulus  of  activity  does  not  act,  becomes  stunted.  If  a  limb 
is  placed  in  a  plaster  bandage  it  will  become  almost  entirely  immovable  in  half  a 
year  ;  if  you  fasten  a  muscle  completely,  the  muscular  substance  disappears  entirely, 
and  so  it  is  with  aU  the  organs..  We  are,  tiieref  ore,  dealing  here  with  a  relation  which 
in  good  part  is  under  the  influence  of  ovx  volition.  Therefore,  while  our  ancestors 
are  answerable  for  whatever  sum  of  life-material  we  have  at  the  outset,  and  our 
conditions  of  nourishment  in  the  widest  sense  are  many  times  beyond  our  control, 
yet  we  can,  to  a  certain  degree,  promote  the  development  of  our  bodies  as  we  wish 
by  the  excitation  of  activity  even  in  the  most  limited  spheres  of  life.  Indeed,  it  may 
Joe  said,  that  an  excitation  of  the  bodily  activity  aiTangpd  according  to  the  end  to  be 
gained,  and  carried  out  in  this  sense,  may  even  do  wonders  in  conditions  of  life  which 
in  and  by  themselves  are  defective.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  explain  how 
a  great  part  of  the  poorer  men  who  hve  under  unfavorable  conditions  of  income, 
and  are,  by  their  circumstances,  compelled  to  a  vigorous  bodily  activity,, very  com- 
monly surpass  in  health  and  in  power  of  resistance  to  evils,  the  spoiled  rich. 

In  this  regard  the  nervous  system  acts  like  the  other  organs.  Along  with  the 
original  condition  the  influence  of  function  is  a  very  essential  factor,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  importance,  particularly  at  the  time  of  growth. 

INACTION  AND  OVEREXERTION  ALIKE  DELETERIOUS. 

There  are  two  extremes  which  fina,lly  produce  the  same  result.  Perfect  inactivity 
of  an  organ  leads  to  stunting,  but  excessive  strain  involves  the  same  danger.  There- 
fore, also  lack  of  exercise  of  the  brain  in  a  determinate  direction  leads  to  the  stunt- 
ing of  its  capacity  of  performance.  We  have  enough  examples  of  this  in  practical 
life  that  certain  individuals  by  a  one-sided  activity  of  the  brain  in  a  determinate 
direction  can  do  extraordinary  things  in  this  direction,  while  by  the  neglect  of  ex- 
ercise In  other  directions  they  are  ip.  many  ways  inferior  to  the  normal  man     One- 
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Bided  demands  made  upon  the  activity  of  the  brain  must  have  an  especially  injuri- 
ous eflfect  virhen  they  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  brain  development.  Here 
is  often  certainly  laid  the  foundation  of  a  diseased  vi^eakness  of  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system.  No  connoisseur  will  deny  that  the  charatfteristic  of  the  disease  of  our 
time  is  weakness  of  nerves.  And  the  question  lias  already  been  asked  from  very 
many  sides  what  are  really  the  causes  of  this  wide-spread  weakness  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  shows  itself  in  the  most  diverse  forms?  Doubtless  there  are  very 
diflferent  causes  for  this,  but  one  factor  lies  quite  certainly  in  the  one-sidedness  of 
the  demands  which  are  made  upon  the  nervous  system  at  the  time  of  its  develop- 
ment. If  any  one  by  preference  make  demands  upon  determinate  parts  of  the 
brain,  and  exercise  the  nervous  system  very  little  in  other  directions,  there  easily 
arises  from  this  one-sidedness  of  the  strain  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium  which  does 
not  prevent  the  brain  from  producing  eminent  results  in  certain  directions,  but 
which  always  involves  the  danger  of  disease.  Now,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  dan- 
ger of  a  one-sided  influence  of  mental  strain  is  to  be  worked  against  by  intervals  of 
rest  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  is  indeed  quite  correct  that  every  rational  hvgienic 
measure  is  founded  upon  the  alternation  of  rest  and  work.  We  can,  by  continuous 
muscular  pi'actioe,  cause  our  muscles  to  increase  in  volume  and  their  capacity  of 
work  to  be  raised  in  a  corresponding  degree.  This  increase  in  mass  and  this  access 
of  capacity  for  work  is  caused  by  the  muscles  in  their  activity  receiving  more  blood 
than  in  their  rest. 

ALTERNATION  OP  REST  AND  EFFORT  DESIRABLE.        , 

Now  a  removal  of  the  detritus,  which  is  produced  by  the  activity  and  a  restora- 
tion of  new  substance,  is  only  possible  when  rest  follows  activity.  By  an  uninter- 
ruptedly continuous  contraction  the  muscle  becomes  at  length  exhausted  and 
lamed.  Now,  just  that  which  can  be  understood  very  easily  about  the  muscles  is 
true  about  the  nervous  system.  In  regard  to  this  it  .is  certainly  true  that  every 
hygienic  measure  demands  an  alternation  of  work  and  rest.  But  the  best  kind  of 
rest  (in  the  waking  hours)  is  tliat  in  which  while  the  organ  involved  is  recovering  there 
is  not  perfect  rest  all  over,  but  activity  in  other  directions.  Evidently  the  nervous 
system  recovers  more  favorably  if  we  do  not  let  absolute  rest  follow  strained,  one- 
sided nervous  activity,  but  occupy  ourselves  in  other  ways.  And  when,  therefore, 
any  one  who  is  obliged  to  exert  the  higher  functions  of  his  brain  continually,  and  to 
do  this  in  a  sitting  and  quite  improper  position,  wants  to  have  the  best  kind  of  re- 
storative to  compensate  for  these  evils,  we  can  only  advise  him  to  substitute  move- 
ment f  of  sitting,  and  work  in  other  directions,  and  especially  work  of  the  muscles 
and  nerves,  for  the  one-sided  exertion  of  certain  mental  activities. 

ATHLETICS  CONSIDERED. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  this  regard  gymnastics  and  athletics  offer  the  best  compen- 
sation for  the  one-sided  exertion  of  the  activity  of  study.  I  do  not  in  the  least  deny 
that  athletics  have  a  great  hygienic  value,  and  that  the  school  athletics  of  our  gen- 
eration have  had  an  extraordinarily  favorable  effect  in  this  direction;  and  that  we 
would  notice  yet  much  more  the  injurious  effects  of  the  continually  sitting  method 
of  life  of  our  youth,  if  school  gymnastics  had  not  been  taken  up  as  an  authorized 
subject  of  education.  But  athletics  is  not,  from  its  nature,  a  means  which  sufBces 
perfectly  as  a  compensation  in  the  sense  spoken  of.  Athletics  is  concerned  princi- 
pally with  energetic  ij-uscular  activity.  Apart  from  its  influence  in  promoting 
muscular  development  itself,  this  acts  upon  the  activity  of  the  breathing,  the  move- 
ment of  the  heart,  etc.  As  t'lese  means  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
young  body,  a  very  valuable  stimulation  of  all  the  functions  of  the  body  may  be 
attained  thereby.  But  athletics  in  and  for  itself,  just  because  it  is  concerned  with 
energetic  muscular  activity,  is  not  a  means  which  can  be  applied  continually.  It 
can  not  be  our  purpose  to  strive  for  the  education  of  athletes.  We  see  that  just  the 
highest  increase  of  muscular  practice  brings  again  the  same  dangers  as  from  a  de- 
ficient practice.  It  may  be  observed  at  this  day  that  the  disposition  to  disease  of 
men  with  excessively  practiced  muscles,  such  as  athletes  and  jugglers,  is  very  much 
greater  than  in  the  average  man.  Plato  calls  attention  to  the  same  fact.  I  believe, 
in  fact,  that  children  from  nine  to  fifte?n  years  of  age  ought  not  to  have  more  than 
four  hours  of  real  athletics  in  a  week. 

,/  Instruction  in  manual  dexterity  stands  midvi^ay  between  athletics,  which  ex- 
cite a  too  energetic  activity  of  the  muscles,  and  insti'uction  in  study,  with  its  one- 
sided activity  of  the  central  nervous  organs.  Instruction  in  manual  dexterity  in- 
cludes gymnastics,  and,  I  believe,  that  certain  subjects  which  are  practiced  in 
instruction  in  manual  dexterity  are  also  beneflpial  jn  this  sense.    Joinery,  for 
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ia&tance,  contains  a  good  proportion  of  valuable  muscular  practice;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  in  instruction  in  manual  dexterity,  as  in  athletics,  as  all-sided  an  activity 
of  the  muscles  as  possible  should  be  excited,  and  where  that  is  not  possible  to  the 
same  degree,  at  least,  in  regard  to  the  groups  of  muscles  which  are  set  in  activity,  a 
certain  alternation  of  occupations  should  prevail.  It  is,  indeed,  not  to  be  feared 
that  in  the  conducting  of  instruction  in  manual  dexterity  those  pecuUar  malforma- 
tions will  result  which  are  produced  by  a  one-sided  position  of  the  body,  and  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  in  different  handiworkers,  as  in  locksmiths,  shoemakers, 
smiths,  etc. ,  but  these  consequences  of  a  one-sided  strain  will  always  induce  us  to 
take  care  that  all  one-sidedness  be  avoided. 

HYGIENIC  VALUE  OF  MANUAL    TRAINING  AS  A  PAET  OF  EDUCATION. 

Instruction  in  manual  dexterity,  however,  acts  in  a  much  higher  sense  upon  the 
nerves  than  upon  the  muscles,  and  this  is  very  especially  to  be  considered.  It  works 
upon  the  organs  of  sense,  such  as  sight,  muscular  sense,  taste,  etc.,  which  it  brings 
into  continually  combined  activity,  and.  it  works  upon  the  peripheral  regions  of  our 
nervous  system.  It  might,  therefore,  be  said  that  purely  mental  instruction  in 
studyl  exercises  the  central  parts  of  our  brain,  the  finest  tools  of  our  mind.  Manual 
dexterity  exercises  the  sense  apparatus,  the  peripheral  nerves  as  tools  of  the  senses. 
Athletic  gymnastics  act  essentially  through  the  powerful  excitation  of  muscular  ac- 
tivity. According  to  this,  instruction  in  manual  dexterity  is  in  a  higher  sense  ^m- 
nastics  of  the  nerves,  and  just  because  it  is  a  gj^mnastics  of  the  nerves,  it  has  an 
especially  unburdening  effect  upon  the  brain,  which  has  been  strained  by  one-sided 
activity. 

This  consequence  of  the  hygienic  effect  of  instruction  in  manual  dexterity  is  at 
any  rate  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  position  of  this  subject  in  education. 

What  I  have  ssiid  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

(1.)  Instruction  in  manual  dexterity  is  a  very  praiseworthy  means  of  cultivation  of 
the  senses  as  the  tools  of  the  mind.  It  completes  that  part  of  instruction  by  which 
the  development  of  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  serve  for  the  higher  mental  fac- 
ulties are  excited,  while,  by  methodical  exercise  in  the  elaboration  of  the  impres- 
sions of  the  senses,  it  reacts  in  fayor  of  a  harmonious  cultivation  of  the  mind. 

(2.)  Instruction  in  manual  dexterity  promotes  sound  bodily  development  when  a 
suitable  choice  of  work  is  made.  It  serves  as  a  counterpoise-  to  the  influence  of 
study-work,  which  is  connected  with  mental  strain  and  continuous  sitting,  while 
by  the  activity  of  the  senses  and  nerves  it  has  a  diverting  and  unburdening  effect: 
and,  at  the  same  time,  excites  the  activity  of  the  muscles  as  a  lighter  form  of  gym- 
nastics, which  certainly  does  not  make  athletics  superfluous,  but  supplements  them 
in  a  desirable  way. 

Note. — Among  the  hygienic  benefits  of  manual  training  might  be  enumerated 
the  joy  of  doing  what  is  pleasant  in  flonstnicting  and  fashioning  the  product  of  our 
own  brain  and  hands. 
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READ  BEFORE  THE    DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE,   JfAflONAfr 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,   MARCH  7,  1889. 

By  WiLtiiAM  T.  Harris,  ll.d. 


INTRODUCTION. 

~  The  appointment,  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dep'artment 
of  Superintendence  held  February,  1888,  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Manual  Training,  who  were  instructed  to  report  upon  the  subject  at 
the  meeting  in  1889,  was  a  clear  indication  of  the  interest  taken  in 
this  subject  by  leading  educators,  and  of  their  desire  for  some  prac- 
tical outcome  of  the  disciission. 

In  the  programme  prepared  for  the  meeting  of  this  Department, 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  1889,  Manual 
Training  was  given  an  important  place  and  papers  concerning  its  re- 
lation to  education  in  'general,  as  well  as  to  free  public  school  educa- 
tion in  particular,  were  announced  to  be  read  by  Superintendent 
Mac  Alister,  of  Philadelphia;  Professor  William  T.  Harris,  of  Con- 
cord, Massachusetts;  Prof essor  Jerome  Allen,  of  New  York  City;  and 
Superintendent  Seaver,  of  Boston,  with  discussions  to  follow  each 
paper. 

The  names  of  those  announced  to  open  the  discussions  in  each 
case  comprised  several  of  those  best  known  among  educators  as  lead- 
ers of  the  Industrial  Education  movement. 

The  absence  of  several  of  those  so  announced,  and  especially  of 
Superintendent  Mac  Alister,  whose  paper  on  "The  Relation  of  Man- 
ual Training  to  Body  and  Mind"  was  to  introduce  the  topic  on  the 
first  evening,  was  a  disappointment.  Professor  Woodward,  Director 
of  the  Manual  Training  School  in  St.  Louis,  who,  with  Superintend- 
ent Dutton  of  New  Haven,  had  been  announced  to  lead  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  Superintendent  Mac  Alister's  paper,  read,  in  his  absenc'e, 
a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  the  same  topic. 

An  animated  questioning  of  the  speaker  with  oral  discussion  of 
the  various  topics  raised  followed,  in  which  a  number  of  speakers 
took  part,  among  them  were  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Cincinnati;  Mr. 
Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Boston;  Mr.  W.  E. 
Anderson,  of  Milwaukee;  Mr.  N.  C.  Dougherty,  of  Peoria,  111.;  Dr. 
Hancock,  and  Professor  Leipziger,  Principal  of  the  Hebrew  Tech- 
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nical  School,  of  New  York  City,  who  made  a  lengthy  response  to  some 
objections  suggested  by  Dr.  white. 

There  Was  large  attendance  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  occasion  seemed  to  offer  an  unusually  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  topics  comprised  in 
the  general  term  of  School  Industrial  Training.  The  programme 
had  evidently  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  bring  out  the  ablest  pre- 
sentation of  all  phases  of  the  subject  by  both  the  advocates  and 
critics  of  the  new  movement.  The  large  number  of  papers  on  vari- 
ous topics  announced  for  this  meeting  left  little  opportunity  for  oral 
discussions. 

The  failure  of  the  committee,  on  Manual  Training  in  Schools,  ap- 
pointed at  the  previous  annual  meeting,  to  agree  upon  a  report,  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  those  especially  interested  in  the  subject, 
who  had  hoped  for  some  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  at  the 
hands  of  this  committee,  whose  chairman,  Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson,  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  announced  the  inability  of  the  committee  to  re- 
port, and  asked  for  further  time,  which  was  granted. 

Professor  Francis  W.  Parker  had  been  announced  to  lead  in  the  dis-- 
cussion  of  the  important  paper  by  Professor  W.  T.  Harris,  which  was 
the  opening  paper  of  the  second  day.  In  the  absence  of  Colonel 
Parker  no  other  person  was  asked  to  discuss  the  paper,  but  the  next 
paper  in  order  on  the  programme  was  called.  This  was  a  paper  by 
Professor  Jerome  Allen,  of  New  York,  on  the  subject  of  "Manual 
Training  in  Ungraded  Schools."  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  by 
Mr.  George  P.  Brown  who  had  been  appointed  to  open  this  discus- 
sion. Papers  were  also  read  by  Principal  Ford  of  the  Baltimore 
School  and  by  Superintendent  Compton  of  Toledo. 

These  papers  and  discussions,  in  which  the  advocates  of  Manual 
Training  were  largely  in  the, majority,  will  be  found  reported  in  the 
forthcoming  "Circular  of  Information  No.  3,  1889,"  to  be  issued  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Colonel  Parker,  as  just  recited,  the  paper 
by  Dr.  Harris  was  not  orally  discussed. 

This  paper,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  mental  characteristics 
and  habit  of  its  author,  and,  indeed,  as  is  clearly  indicated  by  its 
title,  treats  of  Manual  Training  as  but  an  individual  phase  of  educa- 
tion, to  understand  which-the  philosophy  underlying  all  education 
must  first  be  comprehended. 

It  is  rich  in  suggestiveness  and  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  value  to 
all  ediicators  wise  enough  to  perceive  the  subtle  and  far-reaching 
suggestions  with  which  it  abounds,  even  if  they  take  little  interest 
in  the  topic  of  Manual  Training.  The  single  sentence,  "An  act  is 
educative  when  first  learned,  and  then  only;"  has  wide  significance 
and  application. 

This  paper  reveals  as  with  Ithuriel  touch  the  ugly  demon  of  ma- 
terialism which  lurks  within  some  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  the 
interest  of  Manual  Training;  though  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
many  who  have  adopted  the  arguments  have  suspected  their  hidden 
tendency. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Slojd  instruction  has  recently  been 
commended  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Manual  Training  move- 
ment, as  affording  the  connection  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the 
Manual  Training  school,  which  all  admit  to  be  so  desirable,  the  exam- 
ination given  by  Dr.  Harris  to  this  method  of  manual  instruction  is 
timely. 
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The  STiggegtions  as  to  the  need  for  the  culture  of  taste,  for  distinc- 
tive educational  effort  to  develop  and  train  the  child's  apprehension 
of  the  beautiful,  so  concisely  indicated  in  the  closing  sentences  of 
this  thoughtful  paper,  seem  especially  apposite  to  the  present  writer, 
to  whom  the  growmg  tendency  towards  mere  mechanical  develop- 
ment, as  contrasted  with  the  aesthetic  ideal  set  up  by  Walter  Smith 
and  his  associates,  gives  serious  concern;  lest  the  purpose,  so  earn- 
estly sought  by  them,  of  developing  in  Americans  the  airt  sense, 
shall  be  wof ully  perverted. 

Although  this  paper  appeared  in  "  Education  "  for  May,  1889,  and 
will  doubtless  be  included  in  the  published  "Proceedings"  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Department,*  it  is  so  intimately  related  to  the  topics 
discussed  in  this  Appendix,  that  it  could  hardly  with  any  propriety 
be  omitted  from  a  collection  which  is  designed  to  include  the  most 
thoughtful  expressions  of  the  leading  American  educators  who  have 
spoken  upon  this  particular  department  of  education. 

THE  PAPER. 
By  William  T.  Hakeis,  ll.  d. 

In  bringing  forward  my  thoughts  on  the  Psychology  of  Manual  Training,  I  desire 
to  say  in  advance  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  assume  and  maintain  a  judicial  attitiide 
towards  this  important  educational  question.  I  shall  avoid  the  position  of  advocate 
or  polemic  so  far  as  I  am  able. 

As  persons  interested  practically  and  theoretically  in  the  management  of  schools, 
we  meet  from  year  to  year  to  discuss  the  vital  questions  that  may  arise  in  our  prov- 
ince. Practically  and  theoretically,  it  is  our  fortune  and  our  choice  to  find  ourselves 
arrayed  on  different  sides  of  each  question.  A  free  comparison  of  opinions  in  a 
friendly  spirit  gives  us  each  matters  for  further  reflection  and  may  lead  to  partial 
revision  of  opinions  previously  held.  A  free  comparison  of  grounds  or  reasons  for 
opinions  is  still  more  profitable.  All  search  for  grounds,  all  search  for  principles 
goes  back  out  of  the  region  of  surface,  and  diversity  of  facts  —  goes  back  out  of 
the  multiplicity  of  details,  towards  unity.  From  differences  we  converge  towards 
agreement  when  we  begin  to  compare  the  grounds  of  our  opinions.  Principles  and 
fundamental  grounds  are  held  in  common  by  all  minds,  and  this  is  necessarily  so  in 
case  of  ultimate  principles  at  least. 

EDUCATORS  CLASSIFIED  AS  "CONSERVATIVE"  OR    "PROGRESSIVE." 

Now  as  a  class  of  people  interested  in  the  management  of  schools  we  have  two 
opposite  trends  of  opinions  before  us — we  may  divide  here,  one  class  of  us  tending 
towards  conservatism,  and  the  other  class  tending  towards  new  experiments  with  a 
view  to  progress  and  improvement.  One  class  holds  by  the  heritage  of  the  past  and 
strives  to  conserve  its  power.  What  is  established  has  been  established  through 
struggle,  and  the  victory  of  the  strongest.  A  study  of  the  grounds  for  the  exist- 
ence of  what  is,  discovers  many  and  powerful  reasons  for  the  continuance  of  the 
existing  order  even  in  presence  of  the  fact  that  defects  are  everywhere  visible.  The 
conservative  sees  the  defects,  but  attributes  them  to  inefficient  administration,  and 
not  to  essential  shortcomings  in  the  old  system  itself. 

On  the  Other  hand,  the  party  whose  watch-word  is  progress  bends  its  mind  on  the 
discovery  of  what  is  inadequate  in  the  old  system.  It  marshals  the  shortcomings 
and  refers  them  to  vicious  methods  inherent  in  the  old  system.  It  looks  about  for 
remedies  and  undertakes  radical  changes,  bravely  confident  of  their  success.  And 
inasmuch  as  the  teaching  profession  is  for  the  main  part  engaged  during  its  daUy 
tasks  in  the  work  of  repression  (inhibition),  holding  back  pupils  from  doing  wrong 
or  improper  things,  teaching  self-control  and  that  action  of  the  will  which  psycholo- 
gists, call  inhibitory  it  (the  teacher's  profession,)  tends  toward  the  conservative  side 
too  readily.    It  is  engaged  in  struggling  against  caprice  and  arbitrariness,  against 

*The  report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  1888  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence was  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  as  "Circular  No.  6, 
1888."    The  report  of  the  1889  meeting  will  be  similarly  published  as  "  Circular  No, 
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raw,  unformed  habits  and  manners,  against  thoughtless  disregard  of  the  interests  of 
others.  This  effort  is  apt  to  swallow  up  the  teacher  and  cause  neglect  of  that  other 
side  of  well-training  — the  side  of  spontaneous,  original  activity.  It  neglects  the 
positive  for  the  negative,  because  the  negative  is  the  first  and  indispensable,  while 
the  positive  may  appear  of  itself  without  any  education,  after  the  school  period  is 
oyer,  or  outside  of  the  school.  Mere  positive  will-power  without  the  negative  or  in- 
hibitory power  will  produce  only  anarchy.  The  new  human  being  must  learn  to 
inhibit  or  hold  back  by  an  effort  of  will  his  native  mere  animal  impulses  and  desires, 
having  due  regard  to  the  requirements  of  social  existence— cleanliness  of  person 
and  clothing,  courtesy  and  decency  of  manners  towards  others,  purity  of  life,  tem- 
perance, prudence,  fortitude,  and  justice,  aU  requiring  this  inhibition  (or  self-re- 
straint over  impulse),  and  conformity  to  pre-ordamed  ideals  of  order.  Mere  spon- 
taneous originality  attacks  all  these  things  and  runs  riot. 

CHINESE  CONSERVATISM. 

On  the  other  hand,  mere  prescription,  mere  inhibitory  will-power  developed  to  ex- 
tremes produces  only  a  mechanical  civilization  —  a  dead  mechanical  state  of  social 
existence.  We  look  upon  the  Chinese  education  as  productive  of  such  a  condition. 
All  is  cut  and  dried  and  given  to  the  pupil  as  a  ready-made  form  into  which  he 
must  fit  himself  by  inhibition  of  natural  caprice  and  inclination.  The  consequence 
is  the  least  possible  progress  and  the  completest  administration  of  the  old  system.- 

What  the  philosophy  of  history  must  regard  as  the  ideal  standard  of  progress 
among  nations  is  therefore  not  a  mere  perfection  in  adQjinistration,f or  this  is  achieved 
in  the  perfectly  stationary  empire  of  conservatism. 

The  ideal  standard  of  progress  is  found  in  the  form  of  government  which  secures 
the  greatest  degree  of  individual  development  while  not  losing  the  centralized  power 
of  the  whole.  In  the  patriarchal  empire  the  social  whole  is  perfect  at  the  expense 
of  individual  freedom.  We  Americans  are  apt  to  think  that  the  German  empire 
sacrifices  to  some  extent  the  development  of  the  individual  for  the  sake  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  administration  of  the  wiU  of  the  social  whole.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
German  statesman  looks  upon  our  American  regime  as  sacrificing  the  welfare  of 
the  social  whole  in  order  to  give  an  unreasonable  margin  for  individual  whims  and 
preferences. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  doctrine  (expressed  in  French  words)  —  laissez  faire  —  is 
thought  to  go  too  far  when  it  permits  parents  to  choose  illiteracy  for  their  children, 
or  when  it  permits  an  illiterate  community  to  substitute  lynch  law  for  th5  regular 
judicial  process. 

However  this  may  be  regarded  there  is  certainly  a  mutual  relation  between  the 
form  of  government,  with  its  administrative  process,  and  the  self-activity  of  the 
individual;  and  that  government  is  best  which  secures  the  greatest  perfection  of 
central  administratioii  through  the  greatest  development  of  individual  freedom. 
But  it  remains  true  that  the  self-activity' of  the  individual  must  be  strictly  hmited 
by  the  necessity  of  perfect  central  administration  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

TRUE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

May  we  not  in  Uke  manner  name  pur  criterion  of  Educational  Progress,  as  the 
approach  towards  a  system  that  secures  the  greatest  individual  self-activity  of  the 
pupil  while  it  buUds  up  in  his  character  perfect  obedience  to  law,  divine  and  human, 
and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth. 

While  our  progressive  wing  of  superintendents  do  not  always  move  forward  in  a 
straight  line,  for  not  all  ch9,nge  is  progress,  yet  on  the  line  of  cautious  experiment 
there  is  most  advance  to  be  hoped  for.  I  think  that  the  friends  of  progress  will 
admit  that  out  of  one  hundred  changes  not  more  than  one  real  gain  results.  Yet 
without  experiment  there  might  be  no  progress  at  all. 

In  the  present  question,  that  of  Manual  Training,  we  have  eminently  able  men  in 
our  body  taking  strong  grounds  in  its  advocacy  and  initiating  bold  experiments  in 
the  direction  of  adoptmg  it  into  the  system  of  elementary  insti-uction.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  men  who  look  upon  the  experiment  as  unnneoessary  for  various 
reasons,  or  else  await  the  issue  of  the  experiments,  thinking  that  it  is  safe  to  adopt 
the  new  system  after  it  has  been  proved  a  success.  Experiments  are  so  costly  that 
one  must  be  cautious  in  undertaking  them.  Ninety-nine  fail  and  one  succeeds. 
Meanwhile  debate  and  discussion  will  aid  us  in  interpreting  the  results  of  experi- 
ment as  they  appear.  It  is  safe  even  for  conservative-minded  men  to  approach  the 
subject  theoretically. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  RELATION  TO  PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  Psychology  of  Manual  Training  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  mental  effect  of 
such  training  and  a  coxiiparison  of  its  results  with  those  of  other  branches  of  the 
course  of  study  pursued  m  school.  What  is  called  the  "  educational  value  "  of  such 
training  in  the  use  of  tools  is  a  matter  for  psychology.  Social  necessity,  the  neces- 
sity for  useful  labor  to  provide  a  subsistence,  this  is  not  a  psychological  matter  in 
its  primary  aspect,  but  only  in  its  secondary,  or  indirect  relation  to  mind  —  the 
effect  of  a  consciousness  of  possessing  the  ability  of  independent  self-support  in  ele- 
vating the  tone  of  character,  or  the  effect  of  shortening  the  era  of  childhood  and 
hastening  the  day  in  which  the  child  assumes  the  responsibility  of  self-support. 
Whatever  the  ground  for  introducing  a  branch  into  the  coinrse  of  study,  there  is 
evidently  a  direct  or  indirect  psychological  question  involved. 

M.  Sluys,  of  Belgium,  tells  us  that  in  Sweden,  "  In  the  beginning  the  economic 
conception  was  generally  adopted,  and  everyrvhere  mahuial  training  was  looked 
upon  as  a  means  of  preparing  the  children  of  the  common  people  to  earn  their  liv- 
ing. But  gradually  if  came  to  be  recognized  that  manual  training  has  a  more  ele- 
vated purpose  and  one  indeed  more  useful  in  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  term.  It 
came  to  be  considered  as  an  educative  process,  for  the  complete  moral,  physical, 
and  intellectual  development  of  the  child."  He  affirms  that  in  Sweden  the  combi- 
nation of  manual  training  and  the  teaching  of  purely  theoretical  subjects  "  ensures 
the  integral  cultivation  of  all  the  faculties  and  all  the  aptitudes  which  make  up 
the  complete  man." 

The  expression  which  we  often  hear  used  by  the  advocates  of  manual  training  — 
"  put  the  whole  boy  to  school,"  states  in  a  plain,  forcible  way  the"  meaning  of  the 
plurase  *'  integral  cultivation  of  all  the  faculties  and  all  the  aptitudes  which-^ake 
up  the  complete  man." 

A  MISLEADING  DEFINITION. 

It  has  been  fashionable  in  educational  treatises  since  the  days  of  Pestalozzi  to  de- 
fine the  province  of  education  as  "  the  full  and  harmonious  development  of  all  our 
faculties."  This  is,  however,  a  survival  of  Rousseauism,  and  like  all  survivals  from 
that  source,  is  very  dangerous.  It  is  of  first  importance  to  consider  this  definition 
in  the  fight  of  psychology. 

At  first  glance  we  see  that  it  makes  no  discrimination  among  the  faculties  them- 
selves; all  have  a  right,  each  has  a  right  to  cultivation,  and  the  only  limitation  of  this 
cultivation  is  found  in  the  word  "  harmony."  What  the  harmony  should  be  is  not 
said.  It  is  implied,  however,  that  the  harmony  once  reached,  there  would  be  a 
perfect  human  being.  Harmony  impUes  a  sort  of  balance,  and  that  there  is  no  fac- 
ulty of  the  soul  which  may  be  developed  supremely  —  no  faculty  like  that  of  Divine 
Charity  for  example,  which  should  be  supreme. 

AKain,'this  definition  ignores  the  great  distinction  between  our  higher  and  lower 
faculties,  between  our  faculties  that  are  means  to  ends  above  them  and  those  facul- 
ties which  are  ends  in  themselves.  Sound  psychology  for  example  looks  upon  eth- 
ical insight  as  higher  than  insight  into  what  is  useful  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  —  the  use  of  physical  strength,  industry,  eating  and 
drinking,  any  sort  of  bodily  training  is  subordinate  to  the  question  of  the  end  for 
which  it  is  used — moral  purpose  bemg  esteemed  higher.  Moral  faculty  is  supreme 
as  regards  all  such  things  and  is  not  a  coordinate  factor. 

Esthetic  faculty,  taste  for  the  beautiful,  is  not  regarded  as  coordinate  with  moral 
faculty  by  any  people  since  the  Greeks  or  before  the  Greeks.  Gracefulness  was  the 
supreme  end  of  Uf  e  and  esteemed  to  be  even  higher  than  moraUty  in  Hellenic  art. 
It  was  in  the  Greek  thought  that  this  notion  of  harmony  arose  as  a  symbol  of  per- 
fection. For  in  Greek  art  alone,  the  physical  and  psychical  are  in  perfect  balance. 
Not  so  in  Christian  art, —  and  far  otherwise  in  the  Christian  religion.  For  Chris- 
tianity teaches  that  food,  drink,  raiment  —  or  creature  comforts  of  all  sorts  —  yea, 
life  iteelf  is-  infinitely  beneath  consideration  when  weighed  against  the  spiritual 
service  of  humanity.  Bodily  health  and  vigor,  sound  digestion,  good  sleep,  keen 
sense-perception,  are  all  good  if  rightly  used,  or  subordinated  to  higher  faculties; 
but  to  speak  of  them  as  forming  a  harmony  with  the  higher  is  placing  the  soul  and 
body  on  the  same  plane,  and  this  is  a  fundamental  error  in  educational  psychology. 

In  the  third  place  the  definition  ignores  the  distinction  between  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  man  as  social  whole,  the  state,  the  civil  community,  the  church,  the- 
family.  It  fancies  man  the  individual  to  be  something  complete  in  himself  and 
without  relation  to  society  — just  as  we  can  speak  of  a  clock  or  any  piece  of  mech- 
anism as  complete  when  all  its  parts  are  present  and  properly  adjusted.    Mao. 
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has  two  selves;  one  his  natural  self  as  puny  individual,  and  another  his  higher  self 
embodied  in  institutions.  This  is  the  worst  defect  in  the  definition,  because  it  leads 
the  thought  of  the  educator  away  from  the  essential  idea  Of  education,  which  is 
this:  Education  is  the  preparation  of  the  individual  for  reciprocal  union  with  so- 
ciety —  the  preparation  of  the  individual  so  that  he  can  help  his  fellow  men  and  in 
turn  receive  and"appropi;iate  their  help. 

The  "harmony"  definition  is  abstract,  this  definition  is  concrete.  An  abstract 
definition  is  liable  to  misinteirpretation,  the  concrete  one  is  not.  Eeciprocal  help  of 
social  whole  and  individual  in  the  first  place  implies  both  special  and  general  edu- 
cation. To  help  one's  fellows  one  must  get  skill  in  some  useful  occupation.  This 
may  be  in  any  realm  of  human  labor,  physical  or  intellectual.  But  to  be  able  to  re- 
ceive the  help  of  one's  fellow  men  implies  general  education,  the  capacity  to  receive 
and  appropriate  the  help  of  institutions — the  spiritual  help  of  the  race  —  in  science, 
art,  literature,  and  moral  and  religious  ideas,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  creature 
comfort.  The  world  market  yields  to  the  individual  man  for  his  day's  labor  a  share 
in  the  productions  of  the  world;  necessary  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  luxuries, 
amusements,  churches,  libraries,  lectures,  newspapers,  and  books.  The  prudent 
man  buys  wisdom  and  develops  his  lower  faculties  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
means  to  this  higher  end  of  acquiring  wisdom  and  dispensing  it  to  others. 

This  criticism  of  the  definition  of  education  which  looks  toward  a  harmonious 
development  of  all  our  faculties  does  not  rule  out  manual  training  from  education, 
but  the  contrary.  ,  Manual  training  fits  very  many  for  some  useful  occupation  which 
they  may  fill  as  their  special  vocation.  Neither  does  it  prove  that  manual  training 
is  not  of  a  general  educative  character.     That  is  something  to  be  investigated. 

THE  SLOJD  INSTRUCTION  OP  SWEDEN. 

The  Slojd  instruction,  according  te  Dr.  Otto  Salomon,  the  director  of  the  famous 
Manual  Training  Normal  School  at  Naas,  in  Sweden,  secures  the  following  educa- 
tional results; — 

1.  Skill  in  the  use  of  tools;  2.  Love  of  labor  —  industry  and  persistence;  3.  Self- 
reliance;  4.  Exactness;  5.  Attentiveness;  6.  Sharpens  the  eye  and  sense  of  form; 
7.  Good  bodily  training. 

In  another  connection  he  gives  its  educational  results  as,  — 
^  1.  Acquisition  of  general  dexterity  of  the  hand;  3.  InstiUing  taste  for  work,  and 
respect  for  rough,  honest,  bodily  labor;  3.  Training  in  habits  of  order,  neatness, 
exactness,  cleanliness;  4.  Accustoming  to.  attention,  industry,  and  perseverance; 
5.  Promoting  the  development  of  the. physical  powers;  6.  Ti-aining  the  eye  and  sense 
of  form. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  assertion  that  the  Slojd  is  educative,  when  we  consider 
that  alt  work  and  all  play  of  every  kind  are  educative  in  one  way  or  another. 

When  the  domestic  work  (Hus-slojd),  which  formerly^ourished  in  the  households 
of  Sweden  —  it  consisted  in  the  making  of  knick-knacks  chiefiyoutof  wood. — when 
this  failed  because  of  the  introduction  of  more  elegant  machine-made  goods,  far 
more  tasteful  and  elegant  in  form,  at  a  very  low  price,  the  peasant  could  not  afford 
to  compete,  and  household  work  tended  towards  neglect  and  disuse.  It  is  said  that 
more  attention  was  given  to  farming  as  a  consequence,  but  farming  could  not  oc- 
cupy all  the  time  in  the  season  of  long  nights  and  short  days.  Hence  the  rise  of 
an  association  to  restore  the  Slojd  or  domestic  manufacture  of  knick-knacks,  in  1846. 
In  1873,  the  government  began  to  encourage  education  in  this  branch  of  labor.  -  At 
first,  wood  carving  was  urged;  but  only  to  provoke  resistance.  But  later  it  has  been 
decided  that  variety  of  work  is  essential,  and  at  the  Slojd  normal  school  at  Naas  the 
various  tools  of  the  carpenter  are  taught,  and  also  those  of  the  wood  turner,  and  the 
blacksmith,  besides  wood  carving;  the  making  and  mending  of  simple  articles  is 
practised ;  even  wheels  and  carts  are  constructed,  but  mostly  such  articles  as  wooden 
spoons,  boxes,  boot-jacks,  mallets,  and  netting  shuttles.  The  number  of  schools  in 
which  this  work  is  taught  had  increased  to  seven  hundred  in  1884,  from  eighty-seven 
at  the  time  of  our  Centennial. 

When  we  admit  that  the  use  of  tools  in  the  manufacture  of  ai-ticles  of  wood  or 
iron  is  educative,  we  do  not  say  much  for  it.  AU  games  of  boys  —  like  marbles, 
quoits,  base-ball,  jack-straws  —  are  educative,  especially  in  the  matters  (a)  of  de- 
velopment of  physical  powers;  (6)  the  acquisition  and  dexterity  of  hand  and  ac- 
curacy of  eye;  (c)  in  perseverance;  (d)  in  attention. 

A  game  of  whist  cultivates  circumspection,  careful  attention,  the  calculation  of 
probabilities,  and  such  matters. 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  INFANT  EDUCATION,  AS  STUDIED  BY  PROFESSOK  PREYEE. 

The  first  beginnings  of  tliese  things  in  children  are  of  great  interest  educatienally. 
The  scientific  observations  of  Professor  Preyer  have  taught  us  how  important  is  the 
epoch  when  the  human  infant  ceases  to  clutch  objects  only  with  the  four  fingers 
like  most  of  the  ape  f  amily^  and  learns  to  use  his  thumb  over  against  his  two  fingers. 
This  contra-position  of  the  thumb  began  in  the  case  he  records  about  the  twelfth 
week  of  the  infant's  life  —  at  first  a  sort  of  reflex  action  without  the  will,  and  then 
soon  after  produced  by  the  will  so  that  contra-position  of  the  thumb  was  quite  at- 
tained by  the  fourteenth  week.  The  infant  rejoices  in  each  new  power  gained, 
and  incessantly  practises  it  with  voluntary  attention  until  it  by  degrees  sinks  into  a 
habit. 

The  first  look  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  child  of  Doctor  Preyer  was  given  to 
some  swinging  tassels  on  the  thirty-ninth  day.  On  the  ninth  week  it  noticed  and 
gave  attention  to  the  ticking  of  a  watch. 

Other  important  epochs  are  the  following:  1.  Holding  uj)  its  head  by  the  act  of 
will  in  the  eleventh  week.  3.  Standing  alone  in  the  forty-eighth  week.  3.  Walk- 
ing in  the  fiftieth  week.  4.  Recognition  of  its  mother  on  the  sixty -first  day.  5. 
Recognition  of  its  own  image  in  a  mirror  in  the  sixth  month  —  stretching  out  its 
hand  to  the  image — also  recognizing  its  father's  image  and  turning  to  look  at  the 
real  father  and  compare  him  with  the  image.  6 .  In  the  seventeenth  week  is  noticed 
the  first  recognition  of  self,  indicated  by  attention  to  his  own  hand;  and  six  weeks 
later  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  of  touching  himself  and  foreign  objects  al- 
ternately. 7.  The  discovery  of  itself  as  cause  when  it  can  produce  sound  by  rattling 
a  paper,  or  by  striking  one  object,  with  another,  or  tearing  asunder  a  piece  of  paper — 
this  is  a  most  delightful  discovery  to  the  child.  8.  But  imitation,  which  Jpegins 
about  the  fifteenth  week  and  by-and-by  develops  into  the  use  of  language,  is  the 
most  interesting  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  intellect. 

This  glance  at  infant  life  reminds  us  that  in  education  things  that  are  very  trivial 
at  one  epoch  are  of  exceeding  importance  at  another.  In  cases  of  arrested  develop- 
ment the  educational  value  of  such  matters  as  the  contra-position  of  the  thumb  — 
the  exertion  of  the  will  in  supporting  the  body  erect,  and  in  imitation,  is  coming  to 
be  well  understood,  as  one  may  see  in  recent  schools  for  the  feeble-minded. 

EDUCATIVE    IMPORTANCE    OP    METHODS    DEPENDENT  WHOLLY  UPON  THE    ORDER  OF 

THEIR  DEVELOPMENT. 

But  the  order  of  development  of  these  things  is  all  important.  An  act  is  educative 
when  first  learned,  and  then  only.  After  it  has  become  habit  it  is  a  second  nature — 
a  new  nature  produced  by  the  will,  and  is  no  longer  educative.  Man  as  a  bundle 
of  habits  is  a  self-made  being. 

Professor  Preyer's  child  was  so  delighted  with  the  discovefy  that  it  could  put  a 
covei  on  a  box,  that  it  deliberately  took  it  off  and  replaced  it  seventy-nine  times 
■without  an  interval  of  rest.  It  was  an  educative  step  in  its  development  —  a  step  in 
the  discovery  of  its  selfhood  as  an  energy,  as  well  as  a  step  in  the  discovery  of 
aptation  in  the  external  world. 

Many  educational  devices  have  been  proposed  for  schools,  which  merely  repeat 
lessons  that  the  child  h^  already  made  for  itself  in  infancy.  The  so-called  object 
lessons  of  school  are  quite  frequently  of  this  character.  So  lessons  mi  the  proper- 
,  ties  of  objects  —  the  qualities  of  wood,  stone,  metals,  etc.,  are  not  of  much  use  in 
school  because  such  things  are  provided  for  in  the  child's  self-education.  I  do  not 
of  course  refer  to  the  scientific  study  of  such  things,  which  classifies  and  exhausts 
those  qualities,  and  gives  the  history  and  geography  of  the  object  —  science  is  a  very 
different  matter.  The  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  observation  in  our  schools  — 
this  too,  is  very  often  the  farce  of  repeating  lessons  which  have  been  learned  by  the 
child  before  he  could  talk. 

Now  all  the  lessons  of  infancy  involve  such  training  in  dexterity  of  the  hand, 
accuracy  of  the  eye,  the  sense  of  form,  industry,  perseverance,  the  gaining  of  the 
power  of  careful  attention,  and  the  development  of  the  body  —  such  training  as 
is  claimed  for  the  Sl^d  education.  Moreover,  the  lessons  of  cleanliness,  and  neat- 
ness, and  industry  are  taught  by  the  good  mother  quite  early  to  her  child.  The 
child  learns  to  use  knife  and  fork  and  spoon  very  early.  By-and-by  he  learns  to 
use  the  jack-knife,  and  we  all  know  the  self -education  that  goes  on  in  the  use  of 
this  tool  among  Anglo-Saxon  boys. 

But  what  of  all  this  ?  one  inquires.  Although  it  is  educative,  it  is  not  properly 
school  education.  How  does  such  infant  education  differ  from  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  yes,  even  from  grammar  ?  Here  is  the  vital  point  of 
our  discussion. 
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THE  POWER  OF  ABSTRACT    REASONING  T3E    DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTEEISTIC  OF  MAN. 

Man  elevates  himself  above  the  brute  creation  by  his  abiUty  to  withdraw  his 
attention  from  the  external  world  of  the  senses  and  give  attention  to  energies, 
forces,  producing  causes,  principles.  He  can  look  from  the  particular  to  the  general, 
without  losing  the  particular  he  ^asps  together  the  whole  realm  of  the  particular 
in  the  general — or  in  more  significant  language — in  mastering  the  cause  of  any- 
thing he  grasps  together  and  comprehends  an  indefinite  series  of  effects.  He  is  not 
obUged  to  hold  the  details,  that  is  to  say,  memorize  all  the  facts  and  hold  their  details 
in  a  store-house.  He  can  see  them  all  in  a  principle — he  can  see  in  a  cause  its  pos- 
sible canse(]^uences.'  Understanding  the  meteoric  process,  he  can  readily  explain 
any  step  in  it  —  clouds,  rain,  snow,  evaporation,  fog,  et  cetera.  Without  tins  knowl- 
edge of  the  general,  which  always  res4  on  some  msight  into  causal  process  real  or 
supposed,  man  would  be  bound  down  to  the  present  fact  before  his  senses.  But 
with  this  knowledge  man  is  able  to  see  in  the  present  fact  its  past  histo^-y :  he  is  able, 
moreover,  to  see  in  the  present  fact  its  future  as  a  possible  fact  which  he  may  realize 
by  an  act  of  his  will. 

Man  differs  from  the  animal  in  this  great  power  of  seeing  ideals  and  in  reinforc- 
ing sense-perception  by  adding  to  each  thing  or  fact  before  his  senses  the  vision  of 
its  past  and  the  vision  of  its  future.  Man  thus  becomes  comprehending;  he  explains 
the  fact  by  its  process  of  evolution,  he  becomes  practical  or  a  will-power  through 
effecting  some  change  or  modification  in  the  thing  or  fact  in  order  to  realize  his 
vision  of  its  ideal. 

RADICAL  DEFECT  OF  A  FALSE  PSYCHOLOGY  POINTED  OCT. 

_  A  false  psychology  tells  tis  that  we  derive  all  our  knowledge  from  sense-percep- 
tion. We  see  form  or  shape,  and  color;  feel,  taste,  smell,  or  hear,  hardness,  flavor, 
odor,  and  sound;  but  we  do  not  by  any  of  these  learn  the  idea  of  causai  process. 
This  comes  through  thinking,  and  is  an  original  acquisition  which  thuiking  mind 
brings  with  it.  By  this  idea  of  causal  process  all  the  data  of  sense  are  transformed 
radically.  They  are  given  us  in  sense-perception  as  independent  realities.  In  think- 
ing them  by  the  aid  of  causality,  wenmke  jul  these  matters  of  sense-perception  into 
phenomena  —  or  effects  and  manifestations  of  underlying  causes  which  are  not  visi- 
ble or  tangible  —  not  flavors,  sounds,  nor  odors. 

No  generalization  is  possible  without  ascending  from  the  immediate  thing  or  fact 
to  the  causal  energy.  By  their  common  causal  energy  we  unite  objects  into  classes, 
we  Unite  the  various  heterogeneous  things,  such  as  acorns,  oak-leaves,  roots,  sap- 
lings, trees,  oak-wood,  in  one  causal  process  of  the  oak. 

Without  the  idea  of  causality  we  could  never  distinguish  external  objects  from 
our  feelings,  and  hence,  experience  never  could  begin. 

Man  goes  back  from  the  fact  to  its  producing  cause.  But  he  goes  back  of  its  pro- 
ducing cause  to  a  deeper  cause  that  unites  two  or  more  series  of  produdmg  causes  — 
back  of  the  oak  and  pine  to  tree  in  general;  back  of  tree,  and  grass,  and  lichen, 
to  plant  in  general;  Imck  of  plant,  and  animal,  to  life  in  general.  Man's  power  of 
thought  rises  from  thing  to  cause,  and  from  cause  to  cause,  leaving  a  smaller  and 
smaller  residium  of  mere  sense-data,  and  yet  getting  nearer  the  underlying  reality 
which  causes  all  these  senise-data. 

BY  THOUGHT,  AND  NOT  BY  SENSE-PERCEPTION  MAN  PERCEIVES  TRUTH. 

This  is  the  great  point  for  educators  to  observe.  We  do  not  get  at  the  true  reality 
by  sense-perception,  but  by  thought.  Force  is  never  perceived  directly  by  the 
senses  —  a  thing  is  here  and  a  thing  is  there,  but  motion  is  not  perceived  —  oiUy  in- 
ferred; force  is  only  inferred.  Thought  puts  together  this  fact  and  that,  this  pres- 
ent one  and  that  past  one,  and  unites  them  by  the  idea  of  causahty,  and  the  idea  of 
force  is  bom. 

So  thought  produces  the  idea  of  space,  pure  space  containing  all,  infinite  in  ex- 
tent, and  yet  not  material,  not  to  be  perceived  by  any  of  the  senses.  With  the  ideas 
of  space  and  time  —  ideas  that  thought  generates  of  itself  in  order  to  think  the  data 
of  sense-perception  into  a  consistent  whole  —  with  these  ideas  of  space  and  time  the 
idea  of  quantity  is  evolved  and  mathematics  becomes  possible. 

In  mathematics  man  beholds  not  merely  a  few  data  of  sense-perception,  but  the 
universal  conditions  of  all  sense-perception.  ITie  laws  of  quantity  as  formulated  in 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  the  calculus  give  us  the  logical  conditions  of  the  exist- 
ence of  all  matter  and  all  motion,  not  only  all  that  exists,  but  all  that  may  or  can 
^zist. 
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DIFFERENCE  SHOWN  BETWEEN  THE  NATURE  AND  RELATIVE    IMPORTANCE  OF  VARI- 
OUS EDUCATIVE    PROCESSES 

Now  this  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  make  comparison  of  the  educational 
effect  on  the  miad  of  a  child  produced  by  learning  arithmetic  and  geometry  with 
that  produced  by  leaminghow  to  make  a  box  or  a  joint,  or  weld  two  pieces  of  iron. 
Grant  that  all  these  processes  are  educative,  at  least  in  the  first  process  of  their  fvc- 
quirement.  To  make  a  box  requires  special  applications  of  knowledge  of  a  special 
kind — measurement,  adaptation,  dividingwith  the  saw,  the  use  of  the  hammer  and 
nails.  It  is  special,  and  there  is  something  learned  regarding  the  texture  of  wood 
and  nails,  some  skill  or  knack  acquired  in  the  handhng  of  tools  —  some  pleasurable 
feeling  of  self  at  the  consciousness  of  what  one  can  accomplish  by  his  labor.  But 
in  the  study  of  mathematics  there  is  an  immeasurably  higher  feeling  of  self  in  the 
perception  of  the  power  of  the  intellect  not  merely  to  know  passively,  but  to  know 
actively,  not  merely  to  know  the  small  portion  of  the  universe  presented  to  its  im- 
mediate senses,  but  to  know  the  conditions  of  existence  of  all  matter  near  and  re- 
mote, now,  in  the  past,  and  in  all  future  time.  What  a  gUmpse  of  the  dignity  and 
commanding  eminence  of  mind  arises  through  the  study  of  geometry  !  The  three 
angles  of  any  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles  —  the  pupil  need  never  meas- 
ure one  real  triangle  to  know  this.  On  the  basis  of  the  ratios  of  the  sides  of  the 
right  angled  triangle  to  one  another,  man  proceeds  to  measure  all  things  inaccessi- 
ble to  manual  measurement  —  he  measures  the  distance  of  the  sun  and  of  the  fixed 
stars.  Compare  the  feeling  of  selfhood  that  is  gained  by  the  soul  in  the  use  of  the 
tools  of  thought  with  that  gained  by  any  form  of  manual  labor. 

In  learning  arithmetic  the  boy  learns  to  quantity  and  measure  all  things  numeri- 
cally. It  is  not  coordinate  with  the  knowledge  of  carpentering,  but  it  underlies  it; 
at  least,  there  can  be  no  use  of  the  carpenter's  rule  without  some  arithmetic. 

man's  CAPACITY  FOR  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION    THE    BASIS  OF  ALL  EDUCATION. 

But  the  school  studies  are  for  the  most  part  given  to  a  knowledge  of  human  nar 
ture  and  human  combination,  rather  than  to  a  knowledge  of  material  things.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  already  seen,  namely :  that  man  is  a  social  being,  and  is  aU  that  he 
is  as  a  spiritual  being — an  educative  being  —  through  this  fact  of  organized  existence 
in  institutions.  All  science,  all  literature,  all  art,  the  whole  world  of  learning  in 
fact,  takes  its  rise  in  man's  dependence  on  society.  Society  is  the  miraculous  in- 
strumentaUty  by  which  each  individual  aids  every  other  and  in  turn  is  aided  by  all. 
In  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  he  brings  by  commerce  aU  productions  of  all  climes 
to  his  market,  collecting  from  all  and  distributing  to  each. 

In  matters  of  human  experience  it  is  still  better,  because  the  aggregate  of  human 
wisdom  does  not  have  to  be  divided  in  distributing  it.  Each  man  may  receive  it 
whole  if  he  will  only  learn  the  symbols  in  which  it  is  stored  up.  If  the  child  will 
learn  how  to  read  and  write,  he  may  learn  the  experience  of  the  race  through  the 
countless  ages  of  its  existence.  He  may  by  scientific  books  and  periodicals  see  the 
world  through  the  senses  of  myriads  of  trained  specialists  devoting  whole  lives  to 
the  inventory  of  nature.  What  is  immensely  more  than  this,  he  may  think  with 
their  brains  and  assist  his  feeble  powers  of  observation  and  reflection  by  the  gigan- 
tic aggregate  of  the  mental  labor  of  the  race.  This  is  the  great  meaning  of  school 
education;  to  give  to  the  pupil  the  use  of  the  means  for  availing  himself  of  the 
mental  products  of  the  race.  Compared  with  what  he  receives  from  the  race  the 
productions  of  the  most  original  of  men  are  a  mere  speck  in  a  wide  field  of  view. 
Every  one  may  add  sometMng  to  the  aggregate  of  the  world's  knowledge,  but  he 
must,  if  he  is  educated  and  rises  above  the  brute,  receive  infinitely-  more  than  he 
gives. 

INFINITE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  RESULTANT  VALUE  OF  KNOWING  HOW  TO 
READ,  OR,  SIMPLY,  KNOWING  HOW  TO  MANIPULATE  THE  TOOLS  OF  THE  CAR- 
PENTER. 

Hence,  in  comparing  the  educative  effect  of  learning  to  read  with  the  educative 
effect  of  leariiing  the  carpenter's  trade,  we  must  consider  this'diflerence  of  scope. 
The  one  leads  to  knowledge  of  a  few  tools  and  a  limited  sphere  of  the  botany  of 
trees — an  empirical,  but  not  scientific  knowledge  of  a  few  wood  textures,  a  few  sim- 
ple processes  of  combination  into  shapes  for  use  or  ornament — all  of  which  brings 
also  a  limited  knowledge  of  self  and  of  human  nature.  Its  whole  educative  effect 
is  exhausted  in  a  brief  time  at  the  manual  training  school — for  we  are  told  by  authori- 
ties that  manual  training  for  educative  piurposes  must  not  be  carried  far  enough  to 
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produce  skill.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  education  of  learning  to  read,— although  it 
is  an  efficient  process  of  education  while  in  school,  yet  it  is  followed  by  its  greatest 
educative  eflEects  afterwards  throughout  life.  For  the  person  is  destined  to  use  this 
knowledge  of  reading  daily  as  a  key  by  which  to  uiilock  the  treasures  of  all  human 
learning!  The  school  has  given  him  possession  of  the  means  of  permanent  and 
continuous  self-education.  It  is  the  difference  between  a  piece  of  baked  bread 
wjiich  nourishes  for  the  day  and  the  seed  corn  which  is  the  possibility  of  countless 
harvests. 

TO  IMPAET    THE  AET  OP    SKLF-EDUCATION  IS    THE    MAIN  PURPOSE  OF    SCHOOL   IN- 
STRUCTION. 

Education  that  educates  the  child  in  the  art  of  self -education  is  that  which  the 
aggregate  experience  of  mankind  has  chosen  for  the  school.  The  course  of  study 
involves  the  miastery  of  letters  or  the  means  of  intercommunication  with  the  race, 
the  means  too  of  preserving  the  harvest  of  observation  and  reflection.  It  moreover 
involves  the  use  of  letters  in  certain  fundamental  studies  —  so  as  to  show  the  pupil 
how  to  master  the  great  general  classes  of  books.  It  initiates  him  into  the  use  of 
mathematical  book,  showing  him  how  to  understand  them  by  persistent  attention 
and  thought — showing  him  that  memorizing  the  words  of  the  arithmetic  does  not 
master  the  books,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  think  out  for  one's  self  every  statement 
and  see  the  necessity  of  it.  The  mathematical  province  oi  letters  reveals  to  the  child 
the  realm  of  man's  victory  over  nature,  because  having  i  i vented  mathematics  it  is 
only  a  question  of  detail —  "  divide  and  conquer" — to  subdue  aU  nature. 

Then  comes  geography,  lifting  a  curtain  and  showing  the  child  his  race  divided 
into  peoples  and  nations  round  the  globe,  all  working  at  something  that  he  himself 
needs,  and  the,  spectacle  of  the  world-commerce  bringing  to  him  over  all  seas  the 
desired  articles. 

Then  there  is  history,  lifting  anothing  curtain  and  showing  the  doings  of  man  in 
the  past.  Man  reveals  human  nature  by  liis  actions.  Each  one  reveals  to  himself 
a  small  fragment  of  human  nature,  but  he  does  not  know  much  of  human  nature 
till  he  looks  into  history;  for  history  reveals  the  higher  self  of  man  as  organized  in 
institutions.  For  the  first  time  man  comes  to  know  his  substantial  seU  when  he 
comes  to  study  history.    His  little  self  beholds  his  colossal  self. 

Then  there  is  literature,  which  shows  in  its  prose  and  poetry  the  collisions  which 
individuals  have  made  with  institutions  —  Macbeth  and  OtheUo,  Paris  and  Helen, 
CEdipus  and  Faust.  It  completes  for  us  the  revelation  of  human  nature  and  more 
than  all  other  studies  is  humanizing  and  civilizing.  The  school  initiates  the  child 
into  this  realm  through  the  intense  bursts  of  impassioned  prose  and  poetry  that  the 
school  readers  contain,  showing  in  these  all  the  varieties  of  style  to  be  mastered  and 
how  to  master  them  ;  how  to  ascend  from  the  mere  colloquial  vocabulary  which 
the  child  brings  with  him  from  the  family  to  the  Uterary  styles  adequate  to  express 
deep  thought  or  fine  shades  of  emotion. 

WHAT  THE  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGE  MEANS, 

The  school  also  makes  a  study  of  language  in  itself —it  teaches  grammar,  the 
most  diflacult  of  all  school  studies  and  the  most  educative  of  subtle  powers  of 
thought. 

But,  it  is  objected  to  me  here  :  Does  not  nature  give  us  the  material  of  thought, 
and  language  only  the  symbols  of  thought?  Is  not  language  an  arbitary  symbol 
and  nature  the^  eternal  reahty  ?  I  remember  saying  this  once  myself  when  I  was  a 
youth  in  college,  and  the  thought  so  oppressed  my  mind  that  I  did  not  have  patience 
to  remain  and  graduate,  but  I  left  college  midway  in  the  course. 

Afterwards,  when  I  came  to  clear  up  my  thoughts,  I  began  to  see  that  I  lived  in 
two  worlds  —  the  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of  man.  Moreover,  the  world  of 
man  was  much  more  complex  than  that  of  natui'e,  and,  strange  as  it  then  seemed,  the 
world  of  man  was  really  much  closer  to  me  than  the  world  of  nature.  It  enwrapped 
me,  so  to  speak,  like  a  garment  —  a  clothing  for  the  mind.  Think  of  nature  with 
its  two  kingdoms,  the  organic  and  inorganic,  and  the  human  world  with  its  three 
provinces  —  the  realization  of  (1)  the  will ;  (2)  of  the  intellect ;  (3)  of  the  creative  im- 
agination. For  example,  there  is  the  province  of  institutions  with  laws,  and  cus- 
toms, and  usages,  national  forms  of  government,  religious  systems,  moral  codes, 
political  methods,  etc. ,  as  the  embodiment  of  human  will,  revealing  the  nature  of 

*See  Professor  Woodward's  excellent  remarks  on  the  educative  limits  of  manual 
training,  in  his  book, 
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human  will  just  as  the  habits  of  ants  and  bees  reveal  ant  and  bee  nature.  If  things; 
and  realities  are  the  material  of  thought,  what  material  of  thought  is  so  important, 
for  our  examination  as  human  institutional  growth.  Is  it  a  product  of  arbitrary 
wilL?  It  is  at  least  as  much  a  reality  as  the  habits  and  actions  of  animals  and  plants, 
in  which  the  botanist  and  zoologist  discovers  the  nature  of  animal's  and  plants. 
More  than  this,  these  laws  and  customs  are  the  most  dread  reality  that  we  know 
of.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  ignore  the  laws  of  the  state  —  it  is  a  matter 
of  wasting  all  one's  strength  uselessly  to  disobey  the  behests  of  custom  however 
slight.  What  is  so  close  to  man  as  his  wrappage  of  customs  and  usages?  This  is  his 
bond  of  union  with  his  fellow  men. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  these  products  of  man's  wUl  are  realities  and  material  for 
thought,  think  of  their  vast  complexity  and  extent.  But  the  products  of  man's 
intellect  are  the  multifarious  sciences  and  fragments  of  science,  all  his  philosophic 
theories  and  all  his  inventions  in  the  arts.  "Within-  this  division  there  is  the  prov- 
ince of  language  —  a  vast  coiriplex  system  vidth  a  structure  all  its  own,  and  yet  re- 
vealing the  structure  of  thought  itself  just  as  forms,  and  usages,  and  laws  reveal 
the  nature  of  the  human  will.  And  is  not  language^a  reality  —  is  it  not  the  material 
vehicle  of  thought,  and  does  it  not  exist  as  an  object  for  thought  and  scientific  con- 
sideration ?  In  its  language  lies  embalmed  the  deepest  peculiarity  or  idiosyncrasy  of 
a  people's  growth.  It  is  worth  while  to  study  a  steamengine^  an  arbitrary  prod- 
uct of  man's  inventive  mind.  Because  the  steam  engine  is  the  instrument  for 
the  annihilation  of  distance  and  separation.  It  renders  intercommunication  easy 
and  cheap.  It  assists  in  producing  civilization  by  bringing  about  spiritual  com- 
munion. But  infinitely  more  important  to  study  is  the  structure  of  language,, 
because  it  is  the  invention  of  the  soul  as  a  direct  and  adequdte  means  of  expressing; 
its  internal  acts  and  states  —  its  thoughts,  vohtions,  and  feelings.  By  language,, 
social  union  and  civilization  are  realized.  To  study  the  grammar  and  vocabulary 
of  a  language  is  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  structui-e  of  soul  itself  and  at  the  sama. 
time  to  gauge  the  spiritual  development  of  the  people  who  spoke  it.  Even  ths. 
smattering  of  grammar  taught  in  schools  has  the  great  educative  effect  of  turning 
the  mind  of  the  pupU  inward  so  far  as  to  seize  definitions  and  classify  words  by 
the  meaning  that  they  have.  It  is  a  study  of  the  effect  which  form  has  upon  the 
meaning  of  words.  Moreover,  a  training  in  grammar  gives  one  the  power  to  some 
extent  of  discriminating  the  accidental  from  the  substantial  —  a  training  which  fite 
the  mind  to  enter  successfully  other  fields  of  subtle  thought. 

The  province  of  Kterature  and  art  furnishes  wonderful  material  of  thought  —  for 
it  furnishes  the  symbol  of  human  ideals  and  aspirations,  the  grand  impulses  that 
move  at  the  bottom  of  ovjr  civilization. 

SOME  CLAIMS  CONCERNING    THE  MENTAL  ACTION    PRODUCED  BY  MANUAL  TRAINING, 

CONSIDERED. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  of  its  advocates  that  we  have  in  manual  training  an 
executive  action  of  the  mind  while  we  have  only  a  receptive  activity  in  the  other 
school  studies. 

There  is  a  distinction  in  psychology  between  efferent  and  afferent  nerves — nerves 
that  convey  outward  impulses  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles,  and  nerves  that  con- 
vey impulses  from  the  surface  inward  to  the  brain  and  give  rise  to  feeling.  These 
are  named  also  motor  nerves,  and  nerves  of  sensation  —  or  centrifugal  and  centripe- 
tal nerves.  This  distinction  "between  executive  and  receptive  activities  seems  to  be 
based  on  this  difference  of  nerves.  It  would  be  assumed  in  the  first  place  that  the 
most  essential  forms  of  human  activity  are  sensor  and  motor.  The  individual  should 
be  receptive  of  impressions  from  without  through  his  nerves  of  sensation  or  else  he 
should  be  executive  through  using  his  muscles.  Moreover,  in  order  to  make  this 
theory  apply  to  manual  training  it  must  be  held  that  manual  training  covers  the 
ground  of  the  motor,  or  executive.,  The  use  of  the  tools  for  wood  working  and  mental 
working  —  such  use  of  a  portion  of  these  tools  as  the  manual  training  school  fur- 
nishes is  in  fact  supposed  to  be  an  executive  training  in  an  eminent  degree.  But  all  the 
metal  workers  in  the  country,  according  to  our  last  census  amounted  to  only  585,493 
(counting  the  twenty-two  important  trades),  out  of  a  total  number  of  1'7,398,099  re- 
turned as  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  This  is  less  than  three  and  one-half  per 
cent,  of  the  laboring  population,  and  yet  the  annual  product  even  of  this  small  frac- 
tion of  our  people  exceeds  the  home  consumption  of  metallic  goods.  The  workers 
in  wood,  counting  twenty-five  trades,  numbered  only  763,814  out  of  the  seventeen 
and  one-half  millions  of  laborers  —  about  four  and  one-half  per  cent.  But  it  is 
claimed  that  skill  in  the  use  of  the  tools  of  these  trades  would  be  valuable  to  all,  no 
matter  what  their  employments  might  be.  This,  however,  is  a  position  that  cannot 
be  maintained,  for  the  following  reasons  :  Every  trade  has  its  special  knack  or  skill, 
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and  not  only  requires  special  education  to  fit  the  laborer  to  pursue  it,  but  it  reacts 
on  the  laborer  and  fixes  in  his  bodily  structure  certain  limitations  which  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  unfit  him  for  other  occupations.  Even  within  the  trades  devoted  to 
the  transformation  of  metals  it  is  found  that  a  long  apprenticeship  to  blacksmithing 
unfits  one  for  fine  work-on  jewelry  or  for  engraving.  Too  much  work  at  planing  and 
sawing,  moreover,  would  injure  the  skill  of  the  wood  caiver.  Out  of  the  ninety-two 
per  cent,  of  laborers  not  engaged  in  any  form  of  wood  or  metal  work,  nearly  five  per 
cent,  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  or  clothing.  Counting  to- 
gether those  who  have  to  do  with  these  manufactures  and  with  the  care  of  clothing 
and  with  leather  manufactures,  there  are  seven  per  cent,  in  all  whose  occupations 
would  be  more  or  less  injured  by  an  apprenticeship  in  blacksmithing  and  carpentry. 
For  a^ertain  delicacy  of  touch  is  r'equu-ed  in  the  manipulation  of  textile  material, 
that  can  be  acquired  only  by  long-continued  and  one-sided  training.  Trade  and 
transportation  employ  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  laborers ;  agriculture  forty-five  per 
cent.  Manual  training,  if  it  includes  only  wood  and  metal  work,  fits  only  eight  per 
cent,  for  their  vocation,  and  more  or  less  unfits  for  their  vocations  a  large  part  of 
the  remaining  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  laborers. 

DEFECTIVE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  EEASONINQ. 

But  the  psychology  on  which  this  distinction  of  executive  and  receptive  activities 
is  based  is  not  sound.  It  opiits  the  elaborative  faculties  of  the  mind  altogether. 
The  nerves  of  sensation  may  bring  in  impressions  and  the  nerves  of  motion  may  carry 
impulses  outward,  but  what  connects  these  two  activities?  Physiological  psychology 
informs  us  that  the  brain  and  the  great  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain  are  used  by 
the  soul  in  receiving,  coordinating,  and  comparing  these  impressions  —  in  short,  in 
thinking  upon  the  data  furnished.  Moreover,  before  a  decision  is  reached  there 
must  be  internal  impulses  consulted,  such  as  proceed  from  desires  and  wishes,  and 
then  a  comparison  of  ideals,  for  one  does  not  act  in  order  to  make  a  thing  into  what 
it  is,  because  it  is  that  already.  He  acts  in  order  to  change  some  real  condition  into 
some  other  condition  that  exists  only  in  his  mind  as  an  ideal  possibility.  The  pur- 
pose or  ideal  being  fixed,  and  the  means  of  realizing  it  being  chosen,  the  wUl  acts 
and  the  motor  nerves  are  called  into  use  to  set  the  limbs  in  motion  or  to  utter  words 
bf  command.  That  the  ordinary  branches  of  instruction  in  school  relate  to  this 
function  of  elaboration  of  data  into  plans  of  action  far  more  than  they  relate  to  the 
mere  reception  of  sense-impressions  or  to  the  exercise  of  the  motor  nerves,  is  obvi- 
ous. It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  in  the  perfection  of  this  function  of  elaboration 
lies  the  culture  of  true  directive  power.  The  general  who  plans  the  battle  and  directs 
the  movement  of  his  troops  so  that  they  secure  victory  is  of  course  the  executive 
man  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  the  private  soldier  who  mechanically  obeys  what  he 
is  ordered  to  do.  The  general  may  use  his  motor  nerves  only  in  issuing  the  words  of 
command,  while  the  private  soldier  may  exert  to  the  utmost  every  muscle  in  his 
body  —  yet  the  real  executive  is  the  general. 

RELATIVE  BANK  IN  VALUE  OF  EMPLOYMENTS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  IGNORED. —  THE  TRUE 
FIELD  OP  USEFULNESS  OF  THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  DEFINED. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  children  shall  be  taught  that  rough  hand  labor  is  in  itself 
as  honorable  as  the  elaborative  toil  of  thought  which  gives  rational  direction  to  the 
hand.  The  best  function  of  the  manual  training  school  is  its  training  of  the  elab- 
orate faculties  of  the  mind  —  its  studies  on  the  rationale  of  the  construction  and 
use  of  tools  —  its  study  of  mathematics  and  science.  This  points  out  the  road  of 
permanent  usefulness  for  such  schools.  They  may  fit  master  workmeia  for  the  sev- 
eral trades  and  occupations  and  thereby  fm-nish  overseers  who  not  only  can  direct 
but  can  teach  besides.* 

*  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  educative  effect  of  the  manual  training  school 
is  the  remedy  for  a  prevailing  distaste  for  manual  labor.  Professor  Woodward 
phrases  it  "  the  overcoming  a  most  humiliating  repugnance  on  the  pai-t  of  so-called 
educated  people  to  using  their  hands."  To  this  itnjay  be  said,  that  if  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  manual  training  school  to  cure  dudes  of  their  contempt  for  honest  labor, 
it  should  first  get  some  compulsory  system  of  attendance  for  that  class  of  the  com- 
munity. Professor  Woodward  declares  that  ' '  The  manual  training  school  is  not  an 
asylum  for  the  lazy."  Indeed,  his  entrance  examinations  carefully  sift  out  all  boys 
who  do  not  give  evidence  of  past  industry  and  good  habits  —  in  short,  all  boys  who 
are  not  already  in  love  with  honest  hand  work.  If  the  object  of  the  school  is  to  fit 
ordinary  boys  for  the  trades  and  cure  them  of  aspiration  for  clerkships  and  prg- 
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It  is  evident  that  the  elaborative  function  of  the  mind  is  the  true  source  of  ex- 
ecutive power.  The  problems  of  life  must  be  solved  by  thought  before  they  can  be 
reduced  to  action  witJiout  waste  of  energy. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  EDUCATIVE  AND  ECONOMIG  VALUE  OF  THE    vBSTHftTIC  TBAIN- 
ISG  RECEIVED  THROCGH  DRANVISG  PROPERLY  TAUGHT. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  psychology  of  manual  training  which  deserves  special 
commentary.  .^Isthetic  training  through  drawing  properly  taught  gives  an  edu- 
cative effect  of  a  far-reaching  character  as  respects  all  of  our  industries.  In  it  is  also 
contained  the  solution  of  the  economic  problems  that  he  deep  down  under  the  man- 
ual training  questions  here  considered. 
-  By  proper  instruction  in  dravring  one  must  mean  the  cultivation  of  the  hand  and 
eye  by  the  use  of  the  pencil — but  this  is  only  the  first  and  least  important  part  — ^it 
is  more  manual  and  less  mental  than  the  second  requisite  which  is  an  instruction  in 
the  ideals  of  tasteful  and  decorative  form  which  ^ould  be  taught  in  parallel  les- 
sons in  connection  with  the  practical  use  of  the  pencil. 

Once  trained  to  recognize  the  beautiful  and  gracefvd  in  form  and  arrangement 
and  to  criticise  all  defects  in  this  particular,  the  pupil  has  acquired  a  precious  qual- 
ity of  mind  useful  in  every  occupation  and  in  every  station  in  life,  whether  subalt- 
ern or  directive.  Culture  in  taste,  such  as  drawing  gives,  fits  all  laborers  for  more 
lucrative  stations  and  helps  our  industries  by  giving  our  commerce  a  firm  hold  on 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Not  merely  wood  and  metal  work  profits  by  this  culti- 
vation in  taste,  but  all  manufactures,  whether  of  food,  cloHiing,  or  shelter. 

The  educative  effect  of  art  is  also  ennobling,  for  it  leads  to  the  preference  of  an 
ideal  which  is  not  a  selfish  one. 

LACK  OF  ART  TRADflXG  A  SERIOUS  DEFECT  OF  THE  SLOJD  METHODS, 

If  we  could  see  in  the  Slojd  training  a  more  prominent  place  offered  to  art  stud- 
ies *  we  could  predict  with  some  certainty  the  rise  of  Sweden  from  the  low  rank  she 
holds  among  manufacturing  nations.  Instead  of  furnishing  raw  material  to  other 
nations  —  she  sends  us  pig  and  scrap  iron,  and  rags  \  —  she  would  begin  to  send  out 
finislied  goods,  as  Belgium  and  France  have  sent  out  for  a  long  time,  and  as  Eng- 
land has  sent  out  since  the  foundation  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

fessional  work,  the  statistics  show  an  alarming  influence  in  another  direction.  In 
the  Chicago  Manual  Training  school,  out  of  the  eighty-seven  graduates  in  the  three 
years,  1886,  "87,  "88,  there  were  fifty-one  at  least  who  are  reported  as  looking  faighw 
than  manual  labor,  namely :  fom:  teachers,  twenty-eight  students  in  higher  insti- 
tutions, seven  entering  the  professional  work  of  architect  or  engineer,  and  twelve 
clerks,  while  only  twenty-five  appear  to  be  engaged  in  manual  work,  either  as  over- 
seers or  workmen.  Of  the  one  hundred  graduates  of  the  Sr.  Louis  Manual  Training 
school  in  the  years  1883,  '84,  and  '85,  it  appears  that  sixty-five  look  above  TtiaTiii^ 
labor  (six  teachers,  twenty-nine  students  in  higher  institutions,  twenty-one  clerks, 
nine  professionals^,  while  only  twenty-five  are  reported  as  engaged  in  work  of  farm- 
ing and  mechanical  pursuits  as  laborers  or  overseers. 

*  In  the  Slojd  work  it  is  stated  that  the  chief  tool  used  is  the  jack-knife,  though 
it  is  the  object  of  the  training  schools  of  Sweden  to  secure  skiU  in  the  use  of  other 
tools.  The  political  economist  cannot  commend  the  encouragement  of  home  man- 
facture  of  knick-knacks,  though  he  may  admit  that  it  is  better  than  sheer  idleness 
during  the  winter  months.  Far  better  woidd  be  the  introduction  of  manufactures 
requiring  skUled  and  combined  labor  that  would  draw  the  peasants  into  villages,  as 
our  own  manufacturing  establishments  have  done.  To  some  extent  work  can  be 
given  out  by  the  large  mamifacturers  to  the  families  of  the  rural  population,  as  for 
example,  as  is  done  here  with  the  manufacture  of  clothing, —  and  such  work  is 
found  far  more  profitable  than  knick-knacks,  especially  when  the  latter  are  not  made 
of  graceful  patterns,  or  from  tasteful  designs. 

t  In  the  official  report  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  for  1881, 
.  the  imports  from  Sweden  and  Norway  are  reported  as  pig  iron.  $111,176;  bar  iron, 
$517,959;  old  and  scrap  iron,  $1U,883.  Total,  $744,018.  But  of  manufactueis  of 
iron  and  steel,  only  $111,749  are  reported.  It  is  surprising  to  note  that  we  imported 
wood  manufactures  from  them  only  to  the  small  amount  of  $137,  while  we  im- 
ported rags  for  paper  manufacture  to  the  amount  of  $39,090,  but  no  manufactured 
clothing  to  speak  of !  ThC^pte^^jBftgftflBiSg^Ous  wood  manufactures  to  the 
value  of  $118,146.  nr_ngarlv  one  thmioanH  tinips  thg  value  of  the  Same  item  from 
■ TS,  79.) 
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1^  However  this  may  be,  it  is  pleasant  to  record  the  fact  that  American  manual 
training  schools  give  far  more  attention  to  the  study  of  drawing,  although  perhaps 
not  enough  to  the  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  forms  of  ornament  and  free  de- 
sign, or-  in  other  words  to  the  theory  of  art. 

Whether  manual  training  schools  shall  develop  into  industrial  schools  for  the 
training  of  apprentices  to  the  several  trades,  or,  on  the  other  hand  become  incor- 
porated into  the  school  system  as  a  general  discipline,  depends  of  course,  upon  the 
answer  which.  Educational  Psychology  finally  gives  to  the  question. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AS  A  PART  OF  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL 

COURSE. 


By  a.  p.  Maeblb,  esq. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  questions  relating  to  a  proposed  new  departure  in  tte  manage- 
ment and  studies  of  the  common  schools,  it  is  proper  that  all  phases 
of  the  discussion  should  he  here  presented.  With  this  intent  the 
f oUowiiig  extracts  from  a  paper  read  before  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Superintendents  in  Boston  May  39,  1885,  by  A.  P. 
Marble,  Esq.,  the  able  Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools  of  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  are  given. 

This  paper,  since  published,  is  entitled  "Industrial  Education  as  • 
a  part  of  the  Common  School  course."    In  it  some  of  the  arguments 
urged  by  zealous  friends  of  the  Manual  Training  movement  are 
combatted  in  the  trenchant  manner  characteristic  of  this  well-known 
educator,  who  has  always  shown  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  though  opposing  the  idea  of  "basement 
workshops,"  Superintendent  Marble  believes  fully  in  the  value  of 
the  study  of  industrial  art  drawing,  and  that  he  also  believes  in 
Technical  Schools.  The  latter  to  be  undertaken  by  private  enter- 
prise until  their  success  has  been  so  fully  demonstrated  as  to  justify 
their  adoption  by  the  public.  So  that  the  difference,  as  he  states  it, 
practically  narrows  down  to  the  question  of  what  it  is  wise  to  teach 
boys  under  14  years  of  age,  and  is  wholly  a  question  of  expediency. 

With  much  that  he  says  about  the  various  schemes  for  piling  all 
sorts  of  reformatory  theories  upon  the  public  schools,  many  of  the 
most  earnest  advocates  for  Manual  Training-  will  heartily  concur; 
while  a  somewhat  general' disposition  to  throw  off  upon  the  schools 
all  responsibility  for  the  training  of  children,  is  one  that  can  hardly 
be  too  severely  condemned.     He  says: 

The  clamor  for  industrial  education  as  an  "annex"  to  the  public  schools  has 
now  been  heard,  off  and  on,  for  about  a  dozen-  years.  *  *  *  It  may  be  known 
to  some  of  you  that  I  have  none  of  the  itching  for  this  annex  which  has  disturbed 
some  of  our  friends.  The  demand  for  manual  training  does  not  come  from  the 
people  for  whose  children  the  training  is  designed;  it  comes  chiefly  from  a  class  of 
self -constituted  philanthropists  who  are  intent  upon  providing  for  the  "masses  "  an 
education  which  shall  fit  them  for  their  "sphere."  And  the  aim  of  industrial  edu- 
cation is  not  well  defined  by  its  advocates.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  told  that  such 
training  is  necessary  in  order  to  develop  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  that  is,  industrial  education  is  a  sort  of  gymnastics.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  claimed  that  manual  training  is  required  as  part  of  the  common  school  system, 
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in  order  that  pupils  may  learn  the  rudiments  of  a  trade  or  trades.  And  again  it  is 
asserted  by  the  advocates  of  industrial  eduoation'that  such  training  is  a  necessary 
part  of'a  complete  education.  The  defenders  of  the  manual  training  annexes  have 
shown  great  faoUity,  vchen  dislodged  from  one  of  these  positions,  in  transferring 
their  base  to  another — whichever  they  first  select  —  and  in  finally  coming  back  to 
the  first  position,  if  necessary.  The  only  mode  of  attacking  them  is  with  a  kind  of 
Gatling  gun  which  sweeps  the  whole  field  at  once. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt j  that  education  in  its  widest  meaning  does  include  the  com- 
plete and  harmonious  development  of  all  the  human  powers,  the  physical,  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  moral.  But  who  has  ever  been  educated  in  this  vidde  sense  ?  Not 
even  the  colleges  pretend  to  secure  such  an  education.  It  is  the  work  of  a  life- 
time, and  it  is  never  attained.  Underlying  the  discussions,  by  the  self-appointed 
critics  of  the  public  schools,  not  only  respecting  this  question,  but  concerning 
numerous  other  phases  of  the  alleged  short-comings  of  these  schools,  there  is  the 
preposterous  assumption  that  they  aim,  or  should  aim,  at  education  in  this  all-com- 
prehensive sense  of  the  term.  What  the  best  colleges  do  not  attempt,  should  not, 
however,  be  admitted  to  be  the  function  of  the  pubhc  schools,     *    *    *    . 

TO  TRAIN  THE  INTELLECT  THE  FIRST  OBJECT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  public  school  is  primarily  a  place  for  intellectual  training,  and  incidentally 
for  moral  and  physical  training.  In  its  moral  teaching  it  is  confiiied  to  the  general 
principles  of  morahty  and  virtue  ;  it  can  not  teach  religion  specifically.  Nor  does 
it  follow  because  we  have  a  threefold  nature  —  moral,  intellectual  and  physical — 
that  the  catechism  must  be  taught  in  the  same  school  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
arithmetic,  nor  that  the  use  of  the  hammer  must  be  taught  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  school  with  the  grammar.    *    *    *    . 

THE  VAGAEIES,  OF  THEORETICAL  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMERS. 

It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  sad,  to  notice  what  throngs  of  schemes  are 
proposed  to  improve  society  by  some  novel  attachment  to  the  schools,  which  already 
have  more  to  do  than  they  can  accomplish.  Recently  it  has  been  proposed  to  inau- 
gurate a  system  of  savings  banks,  where  pupils  may  deposit  their  small  earnings, 
and  thus  acquire  habits  of  frugality —  every  teacher  to  become  the  cashier  !  Scien- 
tific temperance  is  now  before 'the  legislature,  and  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the 
human  system  is  to  be  explained  by  every  teacher  in  the  land,  according  to  a  the- 
ory which  may  or  may  not  have  been  demonstrated,  as  if  that  could  be  a  bar  to  in- 
temperance. There  is  a  wide  field  still  open  for  the  ambitious;  for  the'catalogue  of 
virtues  to  be  cultivated  and  vices  to  be  shunned  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  Why 
not  show,  scientifically,  to  all  pubhc  school  children,  the  evil  effects  upon  the  social 
system  and  upon  private  character  of  lying,  of  theft;  and  physiologically,  of  want 
of  chastity,  of  opium,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  etc.?  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
a  knowledge  that  drunkenness,  or  any  other  vice,  is  harmful,  restrains  any  one 
from  the  gratification  of  a  passion.  The  wise  authors  of  our  constitution  have  left 
the  duty  of  "  pubhc  schools  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns  "  about  where  it  be- 
longs: "  to  countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general 
benevolence  pubhc  and  private  charity,  industry  and  frugaUty,  honesty  and  punc- 
tuality in  their  dealings;  sincerity,  good  humor  and  all  social  affections,  and  gener- 
ous sentiments  among  the  people." 

If  under  this  clause  teachers  will  not  do  their  duty,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
special  laws  for  the  cultivation  of  particular  virtues  wUl  'accomplish  more. 

WHAT  PURPOSE  IS  TO  BE  GAINED  BY  TEACHING  CARPENTRY  ? 

To  take  up  more  directly,  now,  the  question  at  issue  :  If  industrial  education  is 
not  necessary  to  g^ve  completeness  and  symmetry  to  common  school  education,  it 
remains  for  us  to  inquire  whether  such  training  should  be  introduced  to  secure  dex- 
terity or  a  knowledge  of  the  trades  for  the  pupils.  For  a  flood  of  light  on  this  sub- 
ject we  are  indebted  to  this  very  city  of  Boston  in  which  we  meet.  The  recent  ex- 
periments here  have  attracted  so  much  attention  and  awakened  such  interest,  that 
a  few  of  us  have  hardly  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  experiment  too,  in  the 
same  line.  The  Commercial  Bulletin  has  recently  published  an  account  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  experiments  in  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Bos- 
ton—a  carpenter  shop  in  the  basement  of  the  Latin  school  building  on  Warren 
avenue.  This  report,  deriving  as  it  does  the  facts  and  statistics  from  the  teacher  of 
the  shop,  is  all  the  more  valuable  because  it  is  made  by  an  outsider,  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  school ;  and  it  is  a  kind  of  public  judgment  in  the  case.    It  appears 

First  —  "  That  fully  one-third  of  the  pupils  are  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents."     It 
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is  Safe  to  assume  that  half  of  the  rest  are  not  sons  of  carpenters  or  other  mechanics ; 
and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  demand  for  this  kind  of  ti'aining  has  not  come 
from  that  class  of  people  —  it  comes  from  the  philanthropists,  as  said  above. 

Second  —  "  It  is  not  wise  to  experiment  in  this  kind  of  training  with  boys  under  14 
years  of  age,  since  the  work  would  be  too  hard  for  them."  Boys  14  years  of  age 
are  in  the  highest  grammar  and  the  high  schools.  Here  then,  at  a  single  stroke,  in- 
dustrial education,  so  far  as  it  is  conducted  in  the  carpenter  shop  annexes,  is  removed 
from  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  public  schools,  whether  the  purpose  of 
this  kind  of  education  be  muscular  training  or  the  knowledge  of  trades.    *    *    * 

Third  — "After  the  first  three  or  four  lessons  it  is  impossible  to  keep  grades  of 
work  imiform,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  mechanical  ability  of  the  pupils."  It 
thus  appears  that  the  teaching  of  the  trades  in  these  schools  must  be  done  with  the 
pupils,  mdividually.    *    »    * 

Fourth — "Instructor  Smith  was  of  opinion,  also,  that  not  more  than  one  in  25 
of  the  pupils  could  become  carpenters."  That  is  to  say,  of  300  boys  in  this  school, 
there  were  eight  who  gave  promise  of  becoming  carpenters.  Supposing  the  yearly 
cost,  including  instruction,  lumber,  the  use  of  shop,  tools,  etc.,  to  be  $8000,  it  has 
cost  $1000,  not  to  train  a  carpenter,  but  to  show  that  a  boy  may  become  one.  This 
would  be  discouraging  to  an  ordinary  man  ;  but  one  mounted  upon  the  industrial- 
educational  hobby,  of  the  carpenter-shop  variety,  is  undaunted  stiU.  We  must  not 
forget,  however,  that  Mr.  Smith  hired  16  alleged  carpenters  to  work  for  him  and 
found  only  two  good  workmen  among  them ;  but  the  pubhc  schools  should  notturn 
out  so  small  a  per  cent,  of  competent  men.  To  do  so  would  add  another  casus  belli 
in  the  crusade  against  them. 

CONFUSION  IN  STATEMENTS  OF  ITS  PURPOSE  BY  ADVOCATES  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Fifth — "  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  purpose  of  a  manual  training  school  of 
this  sort  is  not  to  teach  a  particular  trade,  but  rather  to  familiarize  the  boys  with 
the  general  use  of  tools  and  to  increase  their  respect  for  manual  labor."  Here  we 
have  a  most  important  result  of  that  valuable  experiment,  to  wit :  That  the  purpose 
of  such  a  school  is  "  evidently  not  to  teach  a  particular  trade."  It  was  shown,  just 
a  little  back,  that  the  purpose  could  not  be  mere  dexterity,  since  only  a  small  per 
cent,  of  common  school  pupils  can  profit  by  it,  but  by  a  very  skillful  little  change 
of  base  we  find  that  the  object  now  is  "  rather  to  familiarize  the  boys  with  the  gene- 
ral use  of  tools  and  to  increase  their  respect  for  manual  labor. "  How  a  boy's  respect 
for  manual  labor  is  to  be  increased,  by  a  somewhat  promiscuous  and  a  very  limited 
use  of  the  hammer,  the  saw,  the  plane,  and  the  chisel,  I  leave  some  one  else  to  show ; 
and  while  he  is  abQut  it  he  may  also  explain  how  a  "general  use  of  tools"  can  be 
learned  from  these  few. 

Sixth — "  The  pupils  are  invariably  interested  in  their  work."  The  same  would  be 
true  of  the  game  of  "  hockey,"  or  of  roller  skating. 

From  the  considerations  thus  far  presented,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  shop  attach- 
ments to  the  public  schools  are  not  the  best  means  of  securing  industrial  education, 
whether  the  purpose  be  to  give  mere  dexterity,  or  to  teach  a  trade  or  trades,  or  to 
provide  a  complete  and  symmetrical  education.  It  appears  to  me  that,  while  recog- 
nizing the  necessity  of  a  threefold  development,  so  far  as  possible — the  intellectual, 
the  moral  and  physical — we  may  yet  hold  the  schools  mainly  to  their  proper  sphere, 
a  systematic  intellectual  culture;  and  at  the  same  time,  incidentally,  and  without 
any  formal  system,  these  schools  may  and  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
moral  training  and  physical  training,  or  industrial  education. 

The  scheme  of  moral  training  has  been,  for  the  present  purpose,  sufiiciently  out- 
lined above,  in  the  reference  to  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  followed, 
I  judge,  far  more  closely  than  we  advertise. 

VALUE  OF  DRAWING  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Industrial  education  is  already  provided  for  to  the  best  possible  extent  with  a  single 
study,  in  the  present  teaching  of  drawing.  This  study  trains  the  eye  to  see  form  and 
size ;  it  trains  the  hand  to  delineate  and  represent  form,  and  it  directly  tends  to  the  in- 
dustrial pursuits.  In  a  recent  exhibition  of  drawings  from  the  schools  of  a  city  of 
this  state,  some  architectural  drawings  fell  under  the  eye  of  a  large  contractor  and 
builder.  He  remarked  that  the  boy  who  made  them  had  more  than  half  learned 
the  carpenter's  trade  —  a  result  from  a  general  training,  useful  in  many  ways,  far 
more  satisfactory  than  the  special  training  of  the  shop,  even  in  the  line  of  the  shop 
work.  And  at  the  same  exhibition  the  work  in  design  fell  under  the  eye  of  the 
agent  of  a  mill  for  manufacturing  prints,  where  a  foreign  designer  is  employed  at  a 
salary  of  $10,000  per  year.    The  agent  said  the  design  from  the  school  gave  evidence 
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of  ability  in  the  pupU  to  do  this  kind  of  work  in  the  mill.  These  instances  are 
cited  to  show  what  we  already  do  for  industrial  education,  for  which  the  schools 
have  too  little  credit. 

PEACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Having  now,  so  far  as 'I  am  able  in  a  brief  time,  demolished  the  shoj)-in-the- 
basement  plan  through  the  experiments  so  fai>made,  having  also  tried  to  indicate 
the  limitations  of  public  school  responsibility  and  public  school  aims,  and  having  also 
hinted  at  what  these  schools  are  already  accomplishing  in  the  study  of  drawing,  it 
remains  for  me  to  point  out  in  what  way  industrial  education  may  be  still  further 
.advanced;  and  for  this  three  means  are  proposed: 

First — To  secure  dexterity. 

Second— To  awaken  interest  in  mechanical  and  other  industries. 

Third — To  anticipate  a  Uttle  in  special  schools  the  learning  of  trades. 

And  first,  it  must  be  assumed  that  children  have  the  use  of  their  limbs  when  they 
<come  to  school.  They  must  walk  to  school  for  instance,  and  this  is  a  great  feat. 
Nothing  equal  to  it  is  learned  afterwards.  Think  of  the  nice  adjustment  and  the 
•complex-mechanism  of  the  body  in  play  when  a  boy  balances  himself  on  his  feet  and 
steps.  And  what  a  pity  that  all  this  has  been  done  without  the  aid  of  the  schools! 
Will  not  some  one  propose  the  scientific  study  of  locomotion  as  a  branch  of  com- 
tnon  school  study?  No  less  wonderful  is  the  knowledge  which  children  have  of  the 
use  of  the  hand.  How  they  will  put  to  shame  older  people  in  playing  jack-stones, 
and  marbles !  It  is  an  error  to  assume  that  children  have  not  the  use  of  their  bands 
and  feet  to  a  very  large  extent. 

EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  GAMES  AND    PLEASING    OUTDOOR  EXERCISES. 

Now  the  wise  teacher  may  supplement  and  enlarge  this  knowledge,  as  an  indirect 
part  of  the  school  work,  just  as  he  teaches  morals.  But  each  should  do  it  in  his  own 
way,  and  not  by  any  arbitrary  system.  Boys  and  girls  take  to  games  requiring 
muscular  activity,  just  as  naturally  as  ducks  take  to  water.  Every  teacher  has 
been,  or  should  have  been,  a  boy  or  a  girl.  Let  him  take  an  interest  in  and  pro- 
mote active  sports  and  games.  The  pupils  wUl  be  "  interested; "  they  wUl  study  all 
the  better  for  it.  The  teacher  should  be  able  also  to  introduce  games  requiring 
physical  skill  and  activity.  The  simple  exercise  of  tossing  bean  bags  or  rubber  baUs 
about  a  school  room  is  worth  more,  for  girls,  than  any  other  one  form  of  gymnas- 
tics. Lawn  tennis  is  fine  exercise,  and  dancing  has  its  advantages.  And  for  the 
boys,  base  ball  —  how  it  trains  not  only  the- hand,  but  the  eye,  and  the  feet,  and 

.  every  muscle  of  the  body,  almost !  I  refer  to  the  simple  old-fashioned  games  whei-e 
all  the  boys  play,  and  not  to  the  modern  scientific  game  by  proxy,  where  the  "  nine" 
take  the  exercise,  vicariously,  and  the  majority  tire  the  benches.  Arboriculture  in 
spring,  botanical  excursions  in  summer,  skating  under  the  clear  sky  in  winter  and 
tobogganing  are  forms  of  exercise  for  boys  that  train  muscles,  and  give,  each  in  its 
way,  dexterity,  while  they  are  also  conducive  to  health  and  exuberance  of  spirits. 
And  fortunately  in  this  country  the  woods  and  fields  ai-e  accessible,  by  hook  Or  by 

•  crook,  to  all  boys  and  girls. 

Furthermore  every  teacher  has,  or  should  have,  a  knack  at  something  which  re- 

■  quires  the  skillful  use  of  the  hand.  One  is  deft  at  needle-work  in  some  one  of  its 
many  forms:  one  may  be  able  to  carve  with  the  knife,  an  accomplishment  which 

i  boys  in  our  day  were  skilled  in,  and  from  which  the  modern  boy  is  much  restrained; 

.  another  can  handle  carpenter's  tools;  another  can  paint,  and  others  can  mount  birds, 

.  prepare  specimens  in  zoology,  analyze  plants,  arrange  cabinets  of  minerals,  or  in- 

:  sects,  or  fishes.     In  short  the  whole  field  of  natural  history  studies  is  open  for  them. 

'  The  movements  towards  these  studies  in  our  schools,  notably  in  the  lectures  before 
teachers'  conventions,  and  in  the  preparation  of  elementary  text-books  of  late,  are 
most  encouraging;  the  field  is  far  more  promising  than  carpenter  shops;  its  fruit- 

:  age  is  abroad  culture,  and  its  methods  of  study  are  likely  to  be  the  best.  *  *  »  . 
Secondly — It  is  far  more  important  to  create  in  school  an  interest  in  the  mechani- 

rcal  industries  than  it  is  to  give  the  pupils  a  little  skill  in  any  one  of  them.  The 
wonderful  prosperity  of  this  country  has  sprung  from  her  inventions  and  her  mer- 

■  cantile  and  manufacturing  industries.    *    *    *    . 

Thirdly — The  learning  of  trades.     The  apprentipe  system  has  fallen  into  disuse, 

■  owing  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  almost  every  kind  of  work,  and  to  the 
^consequent  division  and  minute  sub-division  of  labor.    »    *    »    , 
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TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  DESIRABLE. 

When  the  need  of  skilled  labor  was  felt  in  France,  technical  sthools  sprang  into 
life;  and  from  the  success  of  these  it  has  been  falsely  argued  that  technical  or  in- 
dusti-ial  education  should  be  attached  to  the  public  schools.  In  this  country  tech- 
nical schools  of  the  college  grade  have  already  been  organized,  with  marked  suc- 
cess. The  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston,  the  Technical  Institute  at  Worcester, 
the  Troy  Polytechnic  School,  and  the  Stevens  Institute  at  Hoboken,  are  notable  in- 
stances. What  the  schools  of  France  exemplify,  and,  whenever  there  is  a  public 
demand  from  the  people  interested,  what  we  need  is,  special  industrial  schools  of  a 
grade  corresponding  to  the  grammar  schools,  as  the  technical  schools  correspond  in 
grade  to  the  colleges,  schools  where  the  rudiments  of  a  trade  or  trades  may  be 
learned  by  an  ambitious  boy  during  a  part  of  each  day,  while  he  is  attending  school. 
By  devoting  part  of  each  day  to  study,  and  part  to  learning  a  trade  in  these  special 
schools,  the  two  might  be  carried  on  together,  with  mutuEd  advantage  "  with  boys 
not  under  14  years  of  age."  With  younger  boys  no  such  attempt  should  be  made. 
With'special  schools  of  this  sort  the  public  school  authorities  have  no  business  to 
experiment.  The  experimental  stage  of  any  branch  of  business  ought  to  be  left  to 
private  enterprise.  Factories,  patents,  railroads,  and  tunnels  have  never  been  suc- 
cessfully managed  under  government  control,  in  this  country.  Our  institutions  are 
not  adapted  to  it. 

After  special  schools  of  this  sort  shall  have  been  established  upon  welj-defined 
principles,  and  after  the  public  demand  for  them  becomes  apparent,  then  they  will 
become  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  as  naturally  and  as  easily  as  the  high 
school,  or  as  drawing,  or  any  other  branch  of  study.    *    »    *  , 

CONCLUSIONS  STATED. 

In  closing  let  me  briefly  restate  my  position. 

I.  The  common  schools  have  a  sphere  of  then-  own;  and  it  does  not  include  shops- 
in-the-basem.ent. 

II.  Industrial  education,  in  the  best  possible  form,  is  a  part  o;f  the  course, —  in  the 
study  of  drawing. 

III.  Incidentally,  and  in  anj[  ling  for  which  he  is  fitted,  every  teacher  should 
secure  a  certain  manual  dexterity. 

IV.  The  best  means  of  securing  an  industrial  education  Is  the  systematic,  but 
not  formal  study  of  local  industries. 

V.  For  teaching  trades,  special  schools  should  be  experimented  virith  by  private 
enterprise;  they  should  be  supported  by  the  public  school  authorities  only  after 
their  practicability  and  usefulness  shall  have  been  estabUshed,  and  in  response  to  a 
real  public  demand. 
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THE  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS  CRITICISED  BY  AN  EXPERI- 
ENCED EDUCATOR. 


INTRODUCTION. 

No  cause  which,  rests  on  solid  foundations  need  to  fear  any  honest 
criticism.  Educators  have  heen  the  severest  of  critics  of  educational 
methods.  While  this  is  as  it  should  he,  it  has  one  resulting  annoy- 
ance ;  namely,  that  people  who  are  not  educators,  who  do  not  know- 
the  relative  value  of  the  methods  criticised,  are  always  ready  to  take 
up  and  adopt  the  criticism  of  a  particular  method,  or  of  a  recognized 
experiment  in  teaching,  as  if  it  was  a  comprehensive  condemnation  of 
the  whole  system  of  common  schools ;  whereas,  the  critic,  whose 
verdict  of  disapprobation  they  enthusiastically  accept  and  reiterate 
ad  nauseam,  is  a  stalwart  supporter  of  the  system,  and  is  only  criti- 
cising some  technical  detail  with  no  purpose  or  idea  that  his  words 
will  he  made  use  of  as  against  the  common  schools  themselves. 

It  is  well  that  every  new  educational  idea,  every  new  plan  which 
involves  either  a  change  in  the  ideal  of  education,  or  a  revolution  in 
methods  of  teaching,  should  run  the  gauntlet  of  criticism,  should 
he  attacked  from  every  side ;  for,  if  it  is  not  able  to  stand  this  test 
of  severest  scrutiny  it  has  no  right  of  existence. 

It  is  well,  too,  to  remember  that  each  generation  of  men  contribute 
but  a  very  slight  increment  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  or  to 
the  experience  of  the  race.  A  new  idea  in  education  is  made  known 
and  taken  up ; — to  believe  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  move- 
ment,— the  world  till  now  has  been  languishing  for  lack  of  this  new 
discovery  !  Yet,  somehow,  the  achievements  of  the  crowding  gen- 
erations have  failed  to  dim  the  brilliancy  of  the  ages  of  Pericles,  of 
Augustus,  of  Elizabeth.  While,  if  we  turn  from  literature,  arms^ 
and  art,  to  the  works  of  men's  hands ;  the  mighty  ruins  that  still 
remain  of  the  desolate  cities  of  the  Orient ;  the  enduring  majesty  of 
the  Pyramids ;  the  immortal  beauty  that  enshrines  the  ruins  of 
Grecian  Temple  and  Roman  Forum ;  -the  challenge  given  by  "  Peter's 
Dome"  and  "Giotto's  Tower,"  each  and  all, proclaim  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  .mighty  masters  who  raised  these  great  monuments, 
and  we  look  in  vain  for  their  modern  rivals. 

This  thought  may  well  give  us  pause,  may  serve  to  check  the 
exuberant  enthusiasm  of  the  disciples  of  the  new  faith,  and  to  mod- 
erate the  contemptuous  expression  of  youthful  disrespect  for  the 
world's  outworn  creeds  ! 

Much  has  been  toM  of  the  wondrous  advance  evidenced  by  the 
founding  of  the  New  Women's  Colleges ;  as  if  no  woman  in  Amer- 
ica was  ever  educated  before  Vassar,  Wellesly,  and  Smith,  were 
ushered  in  with  much  blowing  of  trumpets  ! 
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It  chanced  to  tlie  writer  once  to  witness  for  a  few  days  the  contact 
of  an  educated  gentlewoman,  carefully  trained  in  the  days  before 
the  first  "Woman's  College"  had  been  christened,  with  a  bevy  of 
bright,  enthusiastic  college  girls,  whose  daily  talk  was  of  their 
studies,  "Psychology,"  "Fh.ysics,"  et  id  orrine  genus;  and,  at  first, 
her  wonder  was,  like  that  of  Goldsmith's  rustics  at  the  teacher  gan- 
ger, that  such  small  heads  could  carry  all  they  knew. 

After  a  while,  however,  it  dawned  upon  her  that  "Psychology" 
was  only  her  once  familiar  friend  "  Mental  Philosophy"  masquerad- 
ing under  a  new  name;  and  that  "Physics"  was  but  "Natural 
"  Philosophy,"  in  which  she  herself  had  been  thoroughly  drilled  by 
the  most  famous  Professor  of  the  Science !  Subsequent  talks  with 
the  budding  girl  metaphysicians  and  scientists  about  her,  soon  con- 
vinced her  that  the  sweet  girl  graduates  of  the  day  were-not  so  much 
more  profound  and  learned  than  their  mothers  had  been,  as  they  evi- 
dently supposed  themselves  to  be;  and  as,  at  first,  deceived  by  the 
sonorous  phraseology  of  the  new  names  for  the  old  studies,  she  her- 
self had  been  inclined  to  admit. 

With  all  their  expressed  contempt  for  "words"  in  contrast  with 
their  exalted  estimate  of  "things,"  the  ardent  advocates  of  the  "new 
education  "  evince  by  their  rechristening  of  the  old  familiar  studies, 
as  set  forth  by  Mr.Missimer  in  the  following  pages  under  the  head  of 
"Baby  Talk,"  a  very  clear  comprehension  of  the  important  influ- 
ence of  language,  of  words,  by  this  coining  of  terms,  which  by  their 
unfamiliar  appellations  would  naturally  lead  one,  used  only  to  the 
old  fashioned  words,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Reading, 
etc.,  to  imagine  that  whole  provinces  of  hitherto  undiscovered  knowl- 
edge had  been  added  to  the  domain  of  Education,  and  that  these 
enthusiasts  were  brave  discoverers  of  new  truths;  just  as,  in  the 
instance  recited,  the  college  girls  were,  for  a  little,  supposed  to  be  the 
enviable  disciples  of  a  New  Academy !  It  may  be  urged,  in  reply, 
that  the  wonderful  advance  during  the  last  two  decades,  in  the  appli- 
cations of  science,  has  really  opened  new  fields  of  knowledge  and 
developed  new  branches  of  study,  with  a  new  terminology  invented 
for  the  new  needs — new  names  for  new  things,  which  must  be  mas- 
tered by  students  of  science,  all  of  which  is  unquestioned;  these 
instances  are,  however,  wholly  irrelevant,  since  it  is  only  the  use  of 
new  names  for  the  old  familiar  studies  which  is  here  referred  to. 

In  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Manual  Training  movement,  as  set  forth 
by  some  of  its  most  enthusiastic  advocates,  the  idea  that  to  become 
a  carpenter,  or  a  blacksmith,  with  a  modicum  of  training  in  elemen- 
tary English  studies,  ought  to  be  the  highest  ambition  of  the  ordi- 
nary American  boy,  seems  to  be  imminent. 

Such  were  not  the  ideals  of  the  Elder  Republics. 

It  is  well  in  this  age  in  which  the  tendency  to  materialism  is  so 
strong,  to  question  whether  it  is  wise  to  turn  all  the  training  of  the 
schools  in  flie  same  direction. 

It  sometimes  seems,  in  considering  all  the  materials  brought  into 
the  school  room  as  necessary  implements  of  instruction,  that  the 
very  idea  of  the  directive  energy  of  the  mental  faculties,  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  mind,  has  been  degraded ;  for,  from  the  multiplicity  of 
these  helps  now  considered  so  essential,  it  might  almost  be  inferred 
that  the  power  of  abstract  thought,  of  purely  mental  conception, 
had  been  lost. 

In  the  following  article,  written  by  a  teacher  of  long  experience, 
the  new  theories  are  frankly  discussed  and  certain  modern  tenden- 
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cies  which  seepi  jiist  now  to  be  dangerously  contagious  are  cleverly- 
delineated.  Where  so  large  a  space  as  is  given  in  this  volume  to  the 
setting  forth  the  new  methods  by  their  enthusiastic  advocates  has 
been  accorded;  it  is  only  just  that  such  criticisms  as  exj)erienced 
educators  feel  impelled  to  make  should  also  be  given.  In  inserting 
the  preceding  article  by  Superintendent  Marble,  and  the  present 
article  by  Principal  Missimer,  it  is  believed  that  a  valuable  contri- 
bution is  made  to  the  discussion  by  thus  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
earnest  student  the  varying  views  of  distinguished  educators  for 
comparison  and  contrast. 

Principal  Missimer  stands  as  representing  the  classical  Academy 
idea  which  was  the  model  of  the  early  public  High  Schools.  In  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  arguments  of  advocates  aijd  critics  to  be  found 
m  this  Appendix  many  of  the  discrepancies  between  them  will  be 
seen  to  arise  from  a  misapprehension  of  each  other's  positions,  and 
so  be  readily  corrected  by  the  reader.  It  is  possible  that  when  these 
errors  are  all  eliminated  the  different  classes  of  educators  will  be 
found  to  be  standing  not  so  far  apart  but  that  their  ranks  can  readily 
be  joined  in  defence  of  the  Common  Schools  themselves. 

The  following  is  the  article  referred  to,  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  a  leading  Educational  Magazine.* 

WHICH  IDEAL  9 
By  H.  C.  Missimkb,  Principal  of  High  School,  Erie,  Pa, 

Plato,  in  his  "  Republic,"  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  the  following  noble 
words: — ' '  Citizens  — You  are  brothers,  yet  God  has  framed  you  differently;  some  of 
you  have  the  power  of  command,  and  these  he  has  composed  of  gold,  wherefore 
also,  they  have  the  greatest  honor;  others  of  silver,  to  be  auxiliaries;  others  again, 
who  are  to  be  husbandmen  and  craftsmen,  he  has  made  of  brass  and  iron;  and  the 
species  will  generally  be  preserved  in  the  children.  But  as  you  are  of  the  same 
original  family,  a  golden  parent  will  sometimes  have  a  silver  son,  or  a  silver  parent 
a  golden  son.  And  God  proclaims  to  the  rulers,  as  a  first  principle,  that  before  all 
they  should  watch  over  tneir  oflfspring,  and  see  what  elements  mingle  with  their 
nature;  for,  if  a  son  of  a  golden  or  silver  parent  has  an  admixture  of  brass  and  iron, 
then  nature  orders  a  transposition  of  ranks,  and  the  eye  of  the  ruler  must  not  be 
pitiful  towards  his  child  because  he  has  to  descend"  in  the  scale  and  become  a  hus- 
bandman or  artisan;  just  as  there  may  be  others  sprung  from  the  artisan  class,  who ' 
are  raised  to  honor,  and  become  guardians  and  auxiliaries.  For  an  oracle  says  that 
when  a  man  of  brass  or  iron  guards  the  state,  it  will  then  be  destroyed." 

Two  thousand  years  and  more  have  passed  away  since  these  wise  words  were 
written,  and  yet  the  gnawing  tooth  of  time,  which  eats  away  empires,  dynasties, 
and  all  things  human,  has  been  powerless  against  their  eternal  truth.  They  proclaim 
in  clear  and  unmistakable  language  the  whole  duty  of  the  state  in  education,  and 
the  reasons  therefor.  Recognizmg  the  common  brotherhood  of  all  men,  they  remind 
us  that  God,  none  the  less,  has  framed  us  all  differently  with  such  differences  of  na- 
ture that  we  are  as  distinct,  the  one  from  the  other,  as  gold  from  silver,  or  brass  from 
u-on*  They  enjoin  our  rulers  to  "  watch  over  then-  offspring  and  see  what  elements 
mingle  with  their  nature,"  so  that  the  son  of  the  golden  or  silver,  the  brass  or  iron 
parent  may  be  discovered,  and  come  into  his  proper  place  in  life.  For ' '  when  a  man 
of  brass  or  iron  guards  the  state,  it  will  then  be  destroyed." 

Truth  is  indeed  eternal !  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Plato,  so  is  it  now.  In  a  gov- 
ernment in  which  my  neighbor  and  myself,  each  and  all,  are  parts  of  the  gQverning 
power,  electors  to-day,  oflScers  of  state,  a  possible  governor,  or  president  to-morrow, 
It  becomes  thS  positive  duty  of  the  state,  for  its  own  protection  and  perpetuation, 
so  to  educate  all,  that  each  may  know  what  he  is  fitted  for,  and  that  &ose  who 
are  competent  to  fill  the  higher  positions  of  life  may  be  discovered.    Educate,  and 

*  '<  The  Academy:  A  Journal  of  Secondary  Education,  issued  nionthly  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Associated  Academic  Principals  of  the  State  of  New  York.  March 
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the  men  of  gold  and  silTer  will  certainly  rise  to  the  top,  no  matter  what  their  rank 
in  society,  vrbiie  the  men  of  brass  or  iron,  in  spite  of  the  artificial  props  of  weaMt 
or  family  influence,  wiU,  by  a  law  as  sure  a=  that  of  gravitation,  sink  to  the  bottom. 
Without  the  education  sufficient  to  enable  each  citizen  to  comprehend  his  moral  and 
civic  duties,  government  by  the  people  would  soon  come  to  an  end,  from  the  lack  of 
the  intelligence  necessary  to  carry  it  on. 

WHAT  SHAIX  BE  THE  ST  A  VD  Ann  OF  AMEBICAS  EDCCATIOS? 

Education,  therefore,  we  must  have,  but  of  what  sort ;  Shall  it  be  adjusted  to  the 
purely  utOitarian  standard,  and  of  the  earth,  earthy  ?  Posi  riummos  virtus —  money 
first,  virtue  second?  Or,  shall  it  make  the  development  of  the  mind  and  soul  the 
first  consideration,  and  the  prep^ation  for  securing  the  physical  comforts  of  life  the 
second?  Shall  it  be  the  standard  of  the  man  of  silver  and  gold — Post  virttUem 
nummi — virtue  first,  money  second  ? 

This  much  is  certain.  If  public  school  education  is  to  be  adjusted  fa)  the  indus- 
trial needs  of  the  masses,  higher  public  school  education  will  go  by  the  board.  " '  The 
sifting  out,  from  the  masses  of  ordinary  and  inferior  capacities,  of  those  who  are 
competent  to  increase  the  general  welfare  "  and  projierly  administer  government  by 
the  people,  will  have  to  be  left  to  individual  and  private  enterprise.  The  governing 
class  will  come  from  the  rich,  because  the  jKXjr  will  have  his  only  chance  of  prefer- 
ment taken  away  from  him.  Industrial  education  for  the  masses — training  for  the 
h^nd — is  demanded  on  three  general  grounds: 

Krst,  the  bread-and-butter  problem  being  the  great  question  of  life  for  the  ma- 
jority, it  is  the  duty  of  the  state,  if  it  be  organized  on  the  principle  of  the  greateEt 
good  to  the  greatest  number,  to  make  the  chief  work  of  uie  public  school  that  of 
training  the  great  bread-winner — the  hand. 

Secondly,  manual  training  teaches  the  lesson  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  creates 
a  love  for  that  kind  of  work,which  must  be  the  lot  of  the  great  mass. 

Thirdly,  skill  of  the  hand  quickens  mental  activity,  strengthens  the  mind,  and 
produces  a  stronger,  all-round  man  than  training  of  tiie  mind  alone. 

All  three  positions  are  unsound.  We  call  it  socialism  when  men,  in  their  self- 
ishness, laziness,  and  want  of  enterprise,  ask  the  government  to  provide  them  -witii 
work  and  the  means  of  hving.  Why  is  it  not,  equally,  educa&on^  socialism  to 
ask  the  state  to  go  into  the  business  of  instructing  its  children  for  apprenticeship  to 
the  trades  in  order  to  help  them  to  something  to  do,  instead  of  promoting  individual 
enterprise  by  educating  than  into  the  habits  which  shall  enable  them  to  find  work 
for  themselves? 

THE  TRUE  PrEPOSE  OF  THE  TUBUC  SCHOOL. 

The  first  and  proper  business  of  the  public  school,  before  the  preparation  for  any 
calling,  trade,  profession  or  hand-work,  is  to  find  out  the  differences  of  nature  and 
capacity  that  exist  in  children,  to  discover  their  individual  aptitudes  —  to  distinguish 
the  capacities  of  gold  and  silva-  from  those  of  brass  and  iron.  The  discipline  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  grammar,  the 
history  and  geography  of  our  coimfiy,  will  reveal  iiiese  differences  and  aptitudes ; 
and  until  these  elements  of  learning  are  gained,  until  the  special  bent  of  the  pupil 
is  known  and  developed,  and  the  key  to  the  door  of  knowledge  and  success  thus 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  boy  and  girl  —  any  manual  training  that  looks  to  the 
learning  of  a  trade  is  out  of  plaice. 

This  part  of  education  should  be  well  done.  In  most  of  our  public  schools  it  takes 
from  six  to  fourteen,  and  in  some,  even  to  sixteen  years,  to  get  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  branches.  Seven  years,  at  the  most,  ^onld  be  all  that  is  necessary. 
But  unfortunately  the  pubUc  school  has  quartered  upon  it.  at  present,  a  cohort  of 
afflictions  in  the  shape  of  senseless  crazes  which  distract  attention  from  its- proper 
business,  are  no  part  of  its  real  work,  and  dissipate  and  waste  its  strength. 

EDrCATIOXAL   FADS. 

A  partial  enumeration  of  these  crazes  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  edifying.  There 
is  tlie  "  method"  craze,  which  has  taken  such  hold  of  the  entire  system,  that,  from 
the  primary  to  the  high  school,  the  teaching  consists  mostly  of  the  appUcation  of 
the  theories  and  methods  of  hobby-riding  pedagogic  philosophers,  to  Oie  exclusion 
of  common  seiLse  and  individual  thinking,  which,  when  joined  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught,  and  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  varying 
capacities  of  children.  ardjUgitiaas byMwmSOM&.y  successful  teaching.  Then 
come  the  "'object  lesson"  craze,  with  its  over-elaboratf      '    '      ■■        •      ' 
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■•and  its  manipulatioii  of  splints,  blocks,  beans,  shoe-pegs,  com,  stones,  marbles,  etc., 
in  ^earning  how  to  add,  subtract,  mvdtiply,  divide ;  the  "illustratioii"  craze,  re- 
•quiring  that  every  new  idea  or  word  must  be  represented  by  an  object,  or  by  a 
;  picture  on  the  board,  calling  for  importation  into  the  school  room  of  all  sorts  of 
■things,  or  pictures,  ranging  from  a  mouse  to  an  elephant,  from  a  key  to  a  house, 
:  from  a  doll  to  a  man, —  as  if  tlie  very  end  of  education  were  not  to  enable  the  mind 
■  to  conceive  of  a  thing  witliout  the  aid  of  the  materiaJ  object.  Then  come  the  "mem- 
•  cry-gem "  craze,  proposing  to  inculcate  a  love  for  literatm-e  on  the  same  principle  as 
■the  Sunday  School  seeks  to  create  a  love  for  the  Bible  by  the  committal  of  verses ; 
the  "civics"  craze,  caUiug  upon  children  of  eight  to  ten  for  information  about 
•custom-houses,  post-offlces,  city  councils,  officers,  governors  and  legislators ;  the 
■"  substance  "  craze,  by  which  children  of  even  ei^t  years  are  supposed  to  learn 
that  substances  are  classified  into  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  smwtances,  and 
that  matter  is  organized  or  unorgaidzed.  Then  come  the  "story-telling  "  craze,  tlie 
"phonics"  craze,  the  "  word-method"  craze,  the  "  drawing"  craze,  with  its  multi-  . 
plicity  of  drawing  books,  the  "  music "  craze,  calling  upon  children  for  original 
composition  in  music,  and  diverting  into  a  task  what  should  be  only  a  means  of 
recreation  and  rest  from  regular  school  work.  Then  there  are  the  "  letter  and 
business-form "  crazes,  the  "  botanizing  "  craze,  with  oral  lessons  on  the  apple, 
pear,  peach,  grape,  orange,  etc.,  the  "  picture  study  "  craze,  the  "  zoology,"  "form," 
"color,"  "  physics  "  and  "  mental "  crazes,  tlie  "  prefix,  suffix  and  root "  craze,  the 
"declamation  and  recitation"  craze,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum  et  ad  natiseam, 

"baby  talk." 

Even  the  very  branches  of  the  old-fashioned  school  days  are  now  sweetened  (?)  to 
the  mental  appetite  by  titles  that  savor  strongly  of  Motiier  Goose  and  the  days  of 
baby-talk.  Arithmetic  is  now  ••  number  work  ,  geography,  '■  place  lessons  ";  gram- 
mar, "  language  lessons,"  or  "earculture";  spellmg,  "talking  with  a  pencil";  read- 
ing, "  what-does-the-story-say,"  "  sentence  picturing,"  or  "  talking  through  the  eye- 
gate."  The  road  to  knowledge  is  no  longer  rocky  and  uneven,  it  is  "  boulevarded 
in  the  highest  style  of  the  art."  In  short,  the  whole  art  of  teaching  in  the  public 
school  is  the  ait  of  ' '  wheedling  children  into  knowledge  without  their  knowing  it," 
bringing  everything  ready-made  to  the  mind,  sugar-coating  every  difficulty,  turning 
the  teacher  into  a  variety  show  of  "  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal,"  and  pleas- 
ing the  child  ■with  a  rattie,  or  tickling  him  with  a  splint. 

The  psychologizing  philosophers  who  are  responsible  for  such  stuff  in  the  public 
schools,  ought  to  learn  at  once  that  the  human  brain  works  also  out  of  school,  and 
that  many  things  now  taught  (?)  therein  are  sure  to  be  learned  by  the  education  of 
the  home,  the  street,  the  play-ground,  by  association,  and  by  contact  with  men  and 
outside  things.  To  spend  time  over  matters  in  school,  wMch,  when  school  gives 
the  right  habits  of  work,  are  sure  to  be  learned  out  of  school,  is  sheer  folly,  a  firit- 
tering  of  energy,  an  utter  waste  of  time. 

These  men  of  hobbies  ought  also  to  know  that ' '  when  the  principle  of  making  easy 
and  interesting  is  pushed  to  the  length  of  not  requiring  pupils  to  learn  anything  but 
what  has  been  made  easy  and  interesting,  one  df  the  chiM  objects  of  education  is 
sacrificed."  And  furthermore,  "The  new  system  of  teaching,  as  it  seems  to  me," 
says  the  same  high  authority,  "  is  training  up  a  race  of  men  who  will  be  incapable 
of  doing  anything  which  will  be  disagreeable  to  them."  The  sooner  such  methods 
are  swept  out  of  the  schools,  the  sooner  wiU  the  latter  regain  their  place  in  the  pub- 
lic regard  and  confidence.  Let  them  concentrate  their  energies  in  the  lower  grades 
on  the  common  English  branches,  and  do  that  part  of  their  work  well,  and  the  chat- 
ter about  manual  training  for  our  boys  and  girls  wiU  soon  grow  less,  and  the  busi- 
ness "  college"  will  soon  grow  smaller  in  the  land. 

THE  B£SUIiTS  OP  SOUND  INSTBUCTION  IN  PBIHABY  GRADES. 

The  right  kind  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches  will  leave  no  time  for 
anything  else  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  pubUc  schools.  In  the  higher  grades,  which 
pupils  should  reach  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  at  least,  belongs  the  instruc- 
,tion  in  higher  English,  languages,  mathematics,  civics  and  morals;  because  these 
subjects  can  be  properly  comprehended  and  understood  only  at  the  age  of  intellectual 
consciousness,  and  -svith  tiie  unfolding  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  Even  though  the 
great  majority  of  children  leave  school  before  the  age  of  thirteen,  these  grades  are 
none  the  less  valuable  to  JJieJ^te,  because  they  %ve  to  do  vrith  the  training  in 
those  very  matters  wbichwyia4^esUdyWth6  pi-opet  comprehension  of  the  duties 
of  the  citizen,  and  tolillF  f  imnirn  li  M  i  more  importaut  functions  of  government. 
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Moreover,  if  morality  be  the  best  guarantee  of  national  stability,  what  part  of  the 
public  school  system  can  be  more  important  to  the  State  than  that  in  which  moral 
instruction  is  given  during  the  period  of  dawning  manhood  and  womanhood,  when 
the  character  is  settling  into  its  life  grooves  ?  No  policy  could  be  more  fatal  to  the 
commonwealth  than  to  cut  oflf  this  part  of  the  public  school  system  —sixty  to  eighty* 
per  cent,  of  whose  pupils  are  children  of  the  laboring  poor —  and  to  put  in  its  place 
manual  training  schools.  Such  action  would  take,  as  has  been  said,  from  the  poor 
child  his  only  chance  of  obtaining  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  higher  privileges  and  honors  of  citizenship,  and  would  condemn  him  to  serve 
forever  among  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water. 

STATE  APPRENTICE  SCHOOLS. 

If  the  state  must  enter  into  the  business  of  apprentice-making  by  establishing 
schools  for  training  the  hand,  let  those  only  be  required  to  receive  such  training 
whose  work  in  the  public  schools  shows  that  they  have  a  bent  for  hand-work.  To 
such  only  can  manual  training  be  beneficial.  But  why  put  them  into  a  manual 
training  school  at  all?  Why  not,  after  the  question  of  fitness  is  decided,  put  them 
at  once  to  the  trades  and  callings  they  are  individually  fit  for  ?  The  manual  train- 
ing school  proposes  to  give  only  skill  to  the  hand.  Can  not  each  get  that  as  well, 
and  with  a  saving  of  time,  if  he  learn  his  trade  in  the  shop,  instead  of  the  school- 
room ?  Let  the  State  start  special  trade  schools  at  once,  and  turn  out  directly  our 
masons,  carpenters,  butchers,  bakers,  blacksmiths  and  all  of  our  other  artisans. 
Aut  illud,  aut  nihil. 

It  is  true  that  the  great  mass  of  children  in  our  schoojs  are  destined  by  nature 
for  work  with  the  hand.  That  is  their  lot,  and  they  will  come  to  it,  with  or  without 
industrial  training,  which  can  only  advance  them  on  the  road.  But  because  the 
problem  of  life  for  so  many  will  be  that  of  bread  and  butter,  that  does  not  release 
the  State  from  the  obligation  of  educating  those  who  are  fit  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  higher  duties  of  citizenship  and  for  the  higher  positions  of  life.  These  are  of 
as  much  importance  to  the  community  as  the  lower  ones  ;  both  are  necessary  to  the 
pubUc  welfare.  It  is  the  business  of  the  public  school  to  prepare  for  both.  That 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  our  penitentiaries  should  be  without  trades, 
and  that  more  than  half  of  these  tradeless  criminals  receive  public  school  education 
is  no  argument  against  the  inadequacy  of  the  public  schools.  The  records  also  show 
that  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  these  pubUc  school  criminals  leave  school  in  the  primary 
grades,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen,  before  that  part  of  public  school  edu- 
cation, of  the  most  influence  in  moulding  the  character  and  establishing  habite  of 
work,  is  reached. 

THE  IDEA  OF    DIGNITY  IN    LABOR  THE  RESULT  OF   MENTAL  CULTURE,  NOT  OF  MAN 

UAL  TRAINING. 

The  second  claim  for  manual  training,  that  it  teaches  the  lesson  of  the  dignity  of 
labor,  and  creates  a  love  for  that  kind  of  work  which  is  the  destined  lot  of  the  great 
mass,  is  equally  indefensible. 

The  truth  is,  the  idea  that  there  is  dignity  in  labor  only  comes  with  the  broaden- 
ing and  deeijening  of  the  mind  by  mental  culture.  Work  is  success,  and  success  is 
work;  that  is  the  lesson  which  education  is  ever  imparting.  If  manual  ti-aining 
create  a  love  for  manual  work,  should  not  the  farmer,  and  the  farmer's  son,  stick 
to  the  farm,  the  shoemaker  to  his  bench,  and  the  mechanic  to  his  shop  ?  Education 
clothes  an  occupation,  however  humble,  with  dignity,  by  first  teaching  the  lesson 
that  persistence  and  the  right  doing  of  work  insure  honor  and  success  in  any  occu- 
pation. To  be  able  to  read  the  Iliad,  scan  Virgil,  to  know  how  to  demonstrate  the 
theorems  of  Euclid,  or  even  to  spell  well,  do  not  make  a  mechanic,  a  shoemaker, 
or  a  farmer,  but  they  will  enable  the  mechanic,  the  shoemaker  or  the  farmer  to  be 
a  better  mechanic,  a  better  shoemaker,  and  a  better  farmer. 

Right  education,  too,  reconciles  the  mind  to  that  lot  in  life  into  which  circum- 
stances may  bring  us,  or  to  which  our  natural  capacity  adapts  us.  Is  it  not,  there- 
fore, more  important  for  those  who  will  have  to  live  by  manual  labor  to  learn  first, 
through  education,  their  mental  measm-e  and  fitness,  than  to  be  trained  for  a  life  of 
manual  labor  when  there  may  be  a  fitness  for  something  higher  f 

SOME  CLAIMS  FOR  MANUAL  TRAINING  CONSIDERED. 

The  third  ground  on  which  the  argument  for  industrial  ti-aining  rests  is  that  skill 
of  the  hands  quickens  the  mental  activities  and  produces  superior  mental  acumen. 
Given  the  ability,  through  elementary  instruction,  to  read,  speak,  and  write  the 
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EngUsb  language  inteUigently  (not  correctly),  put  on  top  of  that  as  a  foundation, 
manual  training,  and  the  result  is  an  intelligent  man,  strong,  available,  practical. 
That  is,  any  ordinary  American  carpenter,  mason  or  artisan  should  present  the  best 
type  of  an  intellectual  man,  because  he  combines  in  himself  this  happy  imion  of 
elementary  English  with  manual  skilL  That  would  be  the  common-sense  oonclu- 
sion.  But  oiir  political,  theoi*tical,  or  ' '  reform  "  advocate  of  this  latest  educational 
fad  does  not  state  the  argument  so  baldly.  "He  says:  "Act  induces  mental  energi- 
zation and  concentration;  it  operates  upon  scattered  and  straggling  thoughts  some- 
thing as  a  drumbeat  does  at  the  head  of  a  regiment — gathers  them  and  gives  them 
nerve."  *  It  is  indeed  a  striking  metaphor  and  apt  to  catch  the  most  of  us.  _  But 
let  us  reason  a  little.  "  Act  induces  mental  energization  and  concentration."  So 
it  does,  when  a  tihought,  when  an  idea,  precedes  it;  otherwise,  act  is  automatic  and 
devoid  of  mental  consciousness.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  muscular  activity,  or 
manual  work,  exert«d  continuously  in  one  direction.  It  soon  becomes  automatic 
and  allows  the  thoughts  to  go  a  wool-gathering  a  thousand  miles  away.  "A  boy 
would  rather  do  somethingthan  think  something."*  Granted.  But  doing  is  always 
the  result  of  thinking7The  idea  first,  the  act  second;  mind  the  cause,  act  the 
result, —  that  is  the  eternal  law  of  effort.  A  well  matured  and  instructed  mind  niay 
give  direction  and  skill  to  the  hand,  but  the  hand  cannot  impart  nor  coax  skill  to 
the  mind.  And  when  the  industriid  schoolmaster  drops  into  the  domain  of  mentad 
philosophy  in  his  search  for  argument,  let  him  not  begm  by  putting  the  metaphysi- 
cal cart  before  the  metaphysical  horse. 

TO  WHAT  DO  NATIONS  OWE  THEIR  RANK  IN  CIVnJZATION? 

The  tendencies  of  the  day  are  intensely  practical.  The  short  road  to  wealth  is  the 
popular  one,  and  the  short  cut  in  ednca^on  is  in  high  favor,  because  it  is  supposed 
to  start  one  directly  on  the  road  to  wealth.  The  rank  of  a  nation  is  popularly  esti- 
mated by  its  cultivated  acreage,  its  manufactures  and  its  exports.  But  its  real  value 
to  civilization  "  must  be  weighed  in  scales  more  delicate  than  the  balance  of  trade." 
"  Qn  a  map  of  the  world  you  can  cover  Judea  with  your  thumb,  Athens  with  a  fin- 
ger tip,  and  neither  of  them  figures  in  the  Prices  Cun^nt,  but  they  still  lord  it  in  the 
thought  and  action  of  every  civilized  man."  *  *  *  *  "  ihe  measure  of  a  na- 
tion's true  success  is  the  amount  it  has  contributed  to  the  thought,  the  moral  energy, 
the  intellectual  happiness,  the  spiritual  hope  and  consolation  of  mankind." 

THE  TRrE  IDEAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

What  does  not  the  world  owe  to  those  men  of  Athens  ?  _  The  laws  and  principles  of 
every  department  of  art,  science,  Uterature,  and  human  investigation  were  by  them 
formulated  and  defined.  Who  in  painting  and  sculpture  have  excelled  Zeoxis,  Phi- 
dias and  Praxiteles  ?  Who  in  thought  have  surpassed  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle  ? 
Who  has  written  Kke  Herodotus,  spoken  like  Demosthenes,  or  equalled  the  grandeur 
and  simplicity  of  Homer,  the  dramatic  intensity  and  fervor  of  .^Ischylus  and  Sopho- 
cles? 

Outside  of  the  development  of  the  body  by  a  system  of  natural  gymnastics,  their 
educational  training,  after  the  elementary  branches,  was  devoted  to  such  abstract 
studies  as  grammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  arithmetic,  music  and  geometry — nothing 
practical,  nothing  industrial.  And  yet,  what  more  practical  examples  of  striking 
forethought  and  sagacity  than  the  law-making  of  Solon  and  Oisthenes,  tbe  states- 
manship of  Them^bxiles  and  Pericles,  or  the  achievements  of  the  great  pupil  of  Aris- 
totle, the  mighty  Alexander  ?  Who  had  broader  or  clearer  views  of  the  problems  of 
government  than  these  men  of  old,  and  where  do  we  go  to-day  but  to  Athens 
for  our  principles  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  our  laws  of  rhetoric  and  reasoning, 
and  our  prinditles  and  methods  of  scientific  investigation? 

Theirs  was  ttie  true  idea  of  education.  Train  for  the  duties,  not  for  the  business 
of  Ufe.  Put  every  man  in  possession  of  the  fuU  use  of  all  his  faculties,  be  they 
few,  be  they  many — and  special  aptitudes  will  be  sure  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  men  of  silver  and  gold  will  find  their  places,  the  men  of  brass  and  iron  will  find 
theirs,  and  so  shall  the  State  be  preserved  »id  perpetuated. 

*Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst  in  the  '88 March  Fonun. . 
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XIY. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING- 


A  REPORT  MADE  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PEDAGOGICS  TO  THE  NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION  IN  SESSION  AT  NASHVILLE,  TEN- 
■NESSE,  JULY  15,  1889 j  DURING  THE  ANNUAL'  MEETING  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


As  this  Yolume  is  in  the  printer's  hands,  copies  of  the  report,  by 
the  Committee  on  Pedagogics,  and  of  a  paper  read  by  Professor  Will- 
iam T.  Harris,  are  received  just  in  season  to  be  inserted  as  the  final 
papers  of  the  present  Appendix.  The  report  is  a  thoughtful,  philo- 
sophical treatment  of  the  subject  in  many  of  its  phases,  and  merits 
serious  consideration.  The  concluding  paragraphs,  in  relation  to 
the  educational  value  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing,  are  commended 
to  all  readers  of  this  Report  as  in  full  accord  with  the  main  purpose 
of  the  preparation  and  publication  of  tKese  volumes. 

REPORT  BY  THE   COMMITTEE  ON  PEDAGOGICS. 

To  the  National  Council  of  Education: 

The  undersigned  Committee  on  Pedagogics  hereby  offer  their  report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training,  a  subject  that  has  come  to  be  of 
prime  importance  by  reason  of  the  strong  claims  set  up  for  it  by  its  advocates,  and, 
secondly,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  as  a  cause  it  serves  to  unite  not  only  the  dritics 
of  the  educational  system  already  existing,  but  also  its  uncompromising  enemies  ; 
thirdly,  because  the  claims  set  forth  in  its  behalf  are  based  not  on  economic  rea- 
sons, but  on  educational  reasons,  an  assumption  being  actually  made  that  the 
effect  of  manual  training  on  the  pupil  is  educational  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
branches  of  science  and  literature  heretofore  taught,  or  at  least,  if  different  from 
them,  of  equal  or  of  superior  value  to  them.  This  assumption  unsettles  the  entire 
question  of  course  of  study,  in  so  far  as  it  rests  on  the  doctrine  of  a  specific  educa- 
tional value  for  each  of  the  branches  of  the  course  of  study,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is 
supposed  that  the  present  list  of  branches  provides  for  an  all-sided  intellectual 
training. 

WHAT  THE  COMMITTEE  PROPOSE  TO  DISCUSS. 

Your  committee  accordingly  have  proposed  to  themselves  in  this  report  to  dis- 
cuss the  various  phases  of  this  assumption  and  to  inquire  in  what  precisely  consists 
the  educative  value  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  manual  training  school,  and 
wherein  they  are  supplementary  of  the  work  already  done  and  wherein  they  cover 
the  same  ground.  '  They  have  proposed  to  treat  incidentally  also  the  economic 
questions  involved,  inasmuch  as  the  popularity  of  the  movement  has  its  foundation 
in  the  conviction  that  if  the  schools  teach  manual  training  all  pupils  will  be  fitted 
for  useful  industries  before  the  age  of  leaving  school  for  business. 
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PRELIMINARY  ADMISSIONS. 

1.  Your  committee  in  the  outset  admit  the  reasonableness  of  substituting  a  sys- 
tem of  manual  training  in  special  schools,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  for  the  old 
system  of  apprenticeship.  That  said  apprenticeship  has  been  and  is  wasteful  of  the 
time  and  talents  of  the  pupils  is  conceded ;  that  a  school  devoted  to  the  business  of 
educating  the  youth  in  the  essentials  of  his  trade  or  vocation  is  superior  to  the  old 
system  that  employed  the  apprentice  in  all  the  drudgery  of  the  establishment  and 
postponed  his  initiation  in  the  essential  matters  of  his  trade.  But  your  committee 
insists  that  such  manual  training  ought  not  to  be  begun  before  the  completion  of  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  pupil,  nor  before  he  has  had  such  school  instruction  in  the  in- 
tellectual branches  of  school  work,  namely  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, grammar  and  history,  as  is  usually  required  by  those  statute  laws  enforced 
in  enlightened  States  to  prevent  the  too  early  employment  of  minors  in  the  industries 
and  the  neglect  of  their  school  education. 

Your  committee  understand  that  any  amount  of  manual  training  conducted  in  a 
school  is  no  equivalent  for  the  school  education  iij  letters  and  science,  and  ought 
not  to  be  substituted  for  it.  They  hold  the  opinion  moreover  that  neither  appren- 
ticeship nor  the  industrial  school  should  be  allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  youth 
.until  the  completion  of  his  twelfth  ye9,r  at  least ;  the  fifteenth  year  is  still  better, 
because  physical  maturity  is  necessary  for  the  foi-mation  of  the  best  muscular 
movements  to  produce  skill. 

REASONS  WHY  TRAINING  IN  THE  USE  OP  TOOLS  SHOULD  NOT  BEGIN  TOO  EARLY. 

At  too  early  an  age  the  pupil  with  his  small  hands  and  fingers,  his  short  and  un- 
developed arms  is  obliged  to  acquire  bad  habits  of  holding  the  implements  of  labor, 
just  as  a  child  that  commences  holding  a  pen  too  early  will  not  hold  it  so  as  to 
secure  freedom  of  movement.  Moreover,  the  serious  occupations  of  life  cannot  be 
imposed  on  children  without  dwarfing  their  human  nature,  physically,  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  and  producing  arrested  development.  Not  only  the  games 
of  youth,  but  the  youth's  freedom  from  the  cares  of  mature  life  should  be  insured 
to  him  if  the  best  preparation  is  to  be  made  for  manhood.  It  is  sad  to  know  that 
very  many  children  are  dwarfed  by  family  necessity,  which  compels  them  to  bear 
the  weights  and  cares  of  mature  years.  The  street  gamin  in  the  city  is  preternat- 
urally  acute,  but  is  not  in  process  of  growth  towards  ideal  manhood.  Later  on  he 
will  be  found  suffering  from  premature  old  age,  in  every  respect  a  wasted  human 
life  burnt  out  before  it  could  develop  its  moral  and  intellectual  ideals.  He  will 
have  a  "  Punch  and  Judy  "  face  such  as  Dickens  ascribes  to  the  stunted  products  of 
London  street  education.  Students  of  anthropology  tell  us  that  man  surpasses  the 
animals  so  much  in  his  mature  life  because  he  has  a  so  much  longer  period  of  help- 
less inf  aHcy.  He  passes  through  a  hundred  grades  of  ascent  above  the  brute,  using 
all  his  forces  in  learning  to  walk  on  his  hind  legs,  to  use  articulate  speech  for  in- 
tercommunication, to  dress  himself  in  clothes  and  to  put  on  that  far  subtler  clothing 
of  customs  and  usages  which  hold  back  and  conceal  his  animal  propensities  and 
substitute  courtesy  towards  others  for  selfish  natural  impulse.  Were  it  not  for  this 
diversion  of  the  forces  of  childhood  man  might  develop  like  the  animals  the  ability 
to  walk  immediately  after  birth  and  use  his  bundle  of  intellectual  instincts  at  once 
without  the  necessity  of  a  long  process  of  education. 

TO  PROLONG  THE  PERIOD  OP  CARELESS   CHILDHOOD,  DESIRABLE. 

On  these  grounds  your  committee  deprecate  the  necessities  which  abridge  the 
period  of  childhood,  and  consider  this  one  of  the  first  reforms  that  social  science  is 
demanding,  namely  the  protection  of  children  fx'om  the  premature  assumption  of 
the  cares  of  life.  The  work  of  the  kindergarten,  the  schools  for  waifs  and  this  line 
of  effort  wiU  stop  the  growth  of  that  hopeless  class  of  society  that  has  become  ar- 
rested below  the  moral  stage  of  development. 

The  ever  present  argument  of  the  economical  view  of  education  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  children  are  destined  to  earn  their  living  by 
naanual  labor.  Hence  it  is  argued  the  school  ought  to  prepare  them  for  their  fu- 
ture work.  The  scientific  view  that  lays  so  much  stress  on  the  protraction  of  the 
period  of  human  infancy  is  opposed  toQiis  demand  for  filling  the  child's  mind  with 
premature  care  for  his  future  drudgery. 

In  fact,  this  scientific  doctrine  has  already  been  anticipated  by  the  humane 
Christian  sentiment  which  has  founded  pubhc  schools  ;  for  there  is  a  conviction 
deep  seated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  all  children  ought  to  be  educated 
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together  in  the  humane  studies  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  liberal  culture.  Just  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  majority  have  before  them  a  life  of  drudgery,  the  penod  of 
childhood  in  which  the  cliild  has  not  yet  become  of  much  pecuniary  value  for  u^ 
dustry,  shall  be  carefully  devoted  to  spiritual  growth,  to  training  the  intellect  and 
will  and  to  building  the  basis  for  a  larger  humanity.  Such  a  provision  commen(M 
itself  as  an  attempt  to  compensate  in  a  degree  for  the  inequalities  of  fortune  and 
bkth.  Society  shall  see  to  it  that  the  child  who  cannot  choose  the  family  in  which 
he  shall  be  born  shall  have  given  him  the  best  possible  heritage  that  fortune  could 
bring  him,  namely,  an  education  that  awakens  him  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
higher  self  that  exists  dormant  in  him.  The  common  school  shall  teach  him  to 
conquer  fortune  by  industry  and  ^ood  habits  and  the  application  of  the  tools  of 
thought. 

THE  WEONa  DONE  THE  CHILD'S  HIGHER  NATURE  BY  A  MERELY  PRACTICAL  TBAININQ, 

The  economic,  utiUtarian  opposition  to  the  spiritual  education  in  our  schools 
comes  before  us  to  recommend  that  we  forecast  the  horoscope  of  the  child,  and  in 
view  of  his  future  possible  life  of  drudgery  make  sure  of  his  inability  to  ascend 
above  manual  toil  by  cutting  off  his  purely  intellectual  training  and  making  his 
childhood  a  special  preparation  for  industry. 

Your  committee  would  at  this  point  call  attention  to  the  fatal  omission  on  the 

gart  of  the  economist  to  see  what  ig  impUed  in  his  statement  that  the  schools  should 
t  the  child  for  his  future  duties  in  life.  For  when  we  inquire  we  discover  at  once 
that  the  trade  or  vocation  in  life  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  functions  of  any 
one's  Ufe.  It  is  what  goes  with  the  trade  or  vocation  that  makes  even  it  a  success 
Or  failure.  What  does  one  need  to  know  besides  his  trade  ?  To  this  question  your 
committee  enumerate  the  following: 

THE  INTERESTS  OP  SOCIETY  AND  THE  STATE  ALIKE  DEMAND  A  BROADER  EDUCATION. 

First  under  the  head  of  behavior  toward  others,  his  success  will  depend  on  his 
treatment  of  his  fellow-workmen  and  his  employers;  on  his  treatment  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  of  his  family  and  children.  Moreover  his  behavior  as  a  citizen  concerns 
vitally  all  who  live  with  him  under  the  same  Government;  for  he  conditions  to  the 
extent  of  his  single  vote;  and  the  proletariat  class  as  a  whole  may  form  a  majority, 
and  determine  altogether  what  sort  of  government  shall  be  placed  over  all,  rich 
and  poor,  Christian  or  heathen,  humane  or  selfish.  The  dude  citizen  who  inherits 
large  wealth  and  believes  that  the  laboring  classes  should  not  be  educated  beyond 
the  station  they  are  to  occupy  in  life  will  find  that  the  manual  laborers  are  also 
voters,  and  that  they  decide  whether  there  shall  be  right  of  private  property  or  pro- 
tection of  life  and  limb  for  him  as  well  as  for  others. 

The  ilhterate  manual  laborer,  no  matter  how  skilfully  educated  for  his  trade  in 
wood  and  metal  operations,  cannot  read  and  write.  He  cannot  read  the  newspa- 
per and  take  interest  in  the  doings  of  town.  State  and  Nation,  or  world  at  large,  ex- 
cept as  he  hears  of  it  in  the  turbid  stream  of  personal  gossip  from  f eUow-workmen. 
He  is  essentially  shut  in  and  his  thoughts  move  around  in  a  narrow  circle  like  the 
horse  that  turns  the  wheel  of  the-  mill.  Nothing  can  prevent  his  being  the  victim 
of  wild  schemes  of  agitation  that  attack  radically  all  the  institutions  of  civiliza- 
tion. To  the  observer  of  the  newer  and  newest  phases  of  modern  history,  nothing 
is  so  clear  as  the  fact  that  the  first  necessity  of  civilization  is  a  system  of  universal 
education,  not  in  industry,  but  in  the  ideas  and  thoughts  that  make  up  the  conven- 
tional view  of  the  world  —  such  ideas  and  opinions  as  one  learns  in  studying  geog- 
raphy and  history,  and  especially  hterature. 

THE  EDUCATIVE  VALUE  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  ANALYZED  AND  DEFINED. 

2. ,  Your  committee  would  now  call  your  attention,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  ed- 
ucative phases  of  manual  training.  They  admit  that  manual  trainmg  is  an  educa- 
tive influence;  for  all  that  man  does  or  experiences  is  educative  to  him,  and  affects 
both  his  will  and  his  intellect.  The  education  of  the  will  takes  place  by  fixing  or 
unfixing  habits  of  doing;  the  education  of  the  intellect  takes  place  through  the  ascent 
from  one  thoiight  or  idea  to  another;  from  a  narrow  point  of  view  to  a  broader  a,nd 

.  more  comprehensive  one;  from  a  vague  and  general  grasp  of  a  subject  to  an  insight 
that  explains  all  the  details,  and  sees  the  relations  of  all  parts  of  the  whole. 
'  In  so  far  as  manual  training  schools  teach  the  scientific  principles  that  underlie 

■  the  practical  points  of  their  work  they  add  intellectual  education  to  physical  educa- 
tion. Instruction  in  the  natiiral  sciences  gives  knowledge  of  nature  both  as  to  its 
modes  of  existence  and  as  lpf^^§^<tf^  fl(JftJ/^Qi/;f@id  transform  those  modes  of 
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existence.  Natural  science,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  is  directlj^  tributary  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  laborer  because  it  leads  more  and  more  to  the  invention  of  ma- 
chinery. Machinery  does  the  drudgery  of  the  work  and  leaves  to  the  laborer  only 
the  task  of  supervision,  It  assumes  the  physical  labor  and  gives  him  the  intellectual 
labor  of  directing  and  managing  it.  The  more  complete  the  machine  becomes  the 
more  operations  it  includes  in  its  process,  the  more  intellect  is  required  to  manage 
it,  and  the  greater  becomes  its  productiveness. 

Compare  the  study  of  natural  science  in  its  general  phases  with  its  special  appli- 
cations of  the  theory  of  special  machines  and  it  is  seen  that  the  study  of  the  more 
general  is  more  highly  educative;  and  your  committee  would  call  special  attention 
to  the  principle  on  which  this  conclusion  is  based.  That  is  more  highly  educative 
which  lasts  longest  and  has  widest  scope  in  its  enlightening  effects.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  special  machine  (the  steam  engine,  for  example)  is  an  intellectual  acqui- 
sition for  to-day,  and  it  gives  one  a  ready  insight  into  aU  other  examples  to  be  met 
with  in  future  experience.  But  the  study  of  the  theories  of  heat  and  of  the  dyna- 
mics of  elastic  fluids  gives  insight  not  only  into  the  steam  engine  but  also  into  a 
thousand  other  applications  (spouting  geysers,  oil  wells,  heating  and  ventilating 
houses,  meteorology,  for  example)  within  one's  experience  and  numberless  thou- 
sands of  examples  possible  in  future  experieince.  Hence  the  study  of  pure  science 
is  more  educative  intellectually  than  the  study  of  special  applications  of  it 

Again  the  study  of  applications  of  science  is  more  educative  than  the  labor  of 
making  the  machine.  The  theory  of  its  operation  involves  all  realizations  of  it  and 
is  not  exhausted  until  all  real  and  possible  varieties  of  construction  have  been  ex- 
plained by  it.  But  the  construction  of  a  machine  adopts  one  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  styles  of  construction,  uses  one  kind  of  material  out  of  many  for  each  of  the 
parts  and  encounters  peculiar  difficulties  of  one  kind  and  another  occasioned  by 
temporary  conditions  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  machine  or 
with  its  construction  elsewhei-e.  The  laborer  thus  obscm-es  his  general  view  of  the 
principle  of  the  machine  by  covering  it  up  with  a  great  collection  of  details  that  do 
not  essentially  concern  it.  He  is  much  more  impressed  with  accidental  matters  of 
no  account  in  the  theory  of  the  working  of  the  machine  than  he  is  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  action.  In  a  second  experiment  at  constructing  a  machine  old  difftcul- 
ties  disappear  and  new  ones  arise.  The  intellectual  education  is  of  narrow  scope  and 
limited  in  time. 

The  intellectual  factor  of  manual  labor  is  never  very  large  even  in  the  first  con- 
struction of  a  new  type  of  product.  The  moral  education  in  manual  training  in 
the  way  of  perseverance,  patience  and  plodding  industry  is  a  far  greater  educational 
factor  than  the  intellectual  factor. 

The  education  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm,  the  training  of  the  eye  in  accu- 
racy go  for  something  in  way  of  education,  especially  if  these  too  are  of  a  general 
character  and  productive  of  skill  in  many  arts.  But  it  happens  in  most  cases  that 
the  training  of  the  muscles  fora  special  operation  unfits  it  more  or  less  for  the  other 
special  operations.  Every  trade  has  its  special  knack  or  skill  and  not  only  requires^ 
special  education  to  fit  the  laborer  to  pui'sue  it,  but  it  reacts  on  him  and  fixes  in  his 
bodily  organism  certain  limitations  which  for  greater  or  less  extent  unfit  him  for 
other  occupations.  The  work  of  blacksmithing,  for  instance,  would  unfitone  for 
engraving;  the  work  in  planing  and  sawing  would  diminish  the  skill  of  the  wood 
carver.  Work  in  the  trades  that  deal  with  wood  and  metals  (and  these  include  the 
entire  curriculum  of  the  manual  training  school)  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the 
delicate  touch  required  by  the  laborer  on  textile  manufactures,  and  this  class  of 
laborers  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  combined  classes  of  wood  and  metal  workers. 

Your  committee  find  that  the  course  of  study  in  manual  training,  in  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  education  of  the  hand  is  limited  to  a  nan'ow  circle  of  trades  in  the 
wood  and  metal  industries,  and  that  so  far  as  it  is  auxiliary  to  trades  and  occupa- 
tions directly,  it  covers  the  work  of  only  one  in  twelve  of  the  laborers  actually  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States. 

Indirectly,  as  dealing  especially  with  the  construction  of  machinery,  it  has  a 
much  wider  application,  and  your  committee  believe  that  all  laborers  who  employ 
machines  or  tools  of  any  description  would  be  benefited  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
by  a  course  of  manual  ti-aining,  and  that  there  is  something  educative  in  it  for  all 
who  are  to  use  machines.  This  is  the  most  important  argument  that  can  be  urged, 
by  the  advocates  of  the  manual  training  school  in  behalf  of  its  educative  value. 

FALLACIOUS  ARGUMENTS  DISCUSSED. 

Your  committee  would  here  call  attention  to  other  arguments  often  used  which 
are  weak  and  misleading,  such  for  example  as  the  statement  that  manual  training '  , 
cultivates  the  powers  of  attention,  perseverance  and  industry.     These  are  formal 
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powers  and  not  substantial,  that  is  to  say,  they  derive  their  value  from  what  they 
are  applied  to,  and  they  may  be  mischievous  as  well  as  beneficial.  The  power  or 
attention  may  be  cultivated  by  the  game  of  chess  or  the  game  of  whist,  or  of  draw 
poker,  or  to  the  picking  of  pockets,  but  it  is  only  attention  to  those  subjects  and  not 
attention  in  general  that  is  cultivated.  The  whist  player  who  has  developed  care- 
ful circumspection,  keen  attention,  the  calculation  of  probabilities  in  the  matter  of 
cards  is  quite  likely  not  to  manifest  them  hi  regard  to  higher  matters  of  observation 
of  nature  or  the  study  of  man.  All  games  of  boys,  for  instance  marbles,  quoits, 
base  ball,  jack  straws,  are  educative,  especially  in  such  matters  as  are  named  as 
results  of  manual  training,  namely:  (a)  the  development  of  the  physical  powers; 
(b)the  acquisition  of  dexterity  of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye;  (e)  in  perseverance; 
(d)  in  attention.  These  moreover  carry  with  them  some  general  training  and  give 
the  boy  a  similar  ability  in  a  field  of  related  subjects.  But  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
expect  that  these  qualities  of  mind  would  show  themselves  in  the  boy's  work  in 
mathematics  or  history,  for  his  interest  in  these  games  might  make  him  dull  and 
inattentive  to  all  school  studies. .  Boys  may  love  the  work  of  the  manual  training 
school  and  dislike  history,  grammar  and  mathematics,  and  all  book  learning,  in 
fact;  but  to  be  excellent  in  manual  training  would  rifet  prevent  him  from  being  illit- 
erate and  a  bad  neighbor  and  a  bad  citizen — even  a  dynamiter. 

THE  EDUCATIVE  EFFECT  IS  IN  INVERSE  RATIO  TO  THE  SKILL  ACQUIRED. 

Your  committee  would  further,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  is  educative 
at  one  time  may  be  entirely  without  such  an  effect  at  another,  or,  indeed,  it  may  be 
deadening  to  the  inind.  Thus  the  advocates  of  manual  training  admit  that  it  is 
useful  as  education  only  if  not  carried  to  the  point  of  arriving  at  skiU  in  production. 
This  feature,  of  course,  makes  against  the  economical  argument  in  behalf  of  such 
schools.  According  to  the  economic  view  skill  in  production  is  the  primary  object 
aimed  at  by  introducing  the  training  of  the  hand  into  schools.  But  M.  Sluys,  the 
.Belgian  Normal  school  director  who  reports  on  the  Swedish  system,  says  that  when 
the  child  is  compelled  to  manufacture  large  numbers  of  a  ^iven  object  in  order  to 
acquire  skill  in  the  work,  the  educative  value  of  the  work  diminishes.  "  From  the 
third  or  fourth  sample  his  interest  wanes;  mechanical  repetition  invariably  excites 
disgust  for  any  work." 

Your  committee  would  call  attention  here  to  the  ffCot  that  if  an  educative  oppor- 
tunity is  gained  by  not  requiring,  mechanical  Tepetition  to  the  point  of  acquiring 
■skill,  there  is  also  an  educative  opportunity  lost;  for  the  patience  and  perseverance 
that  pursues  its  work  to  the  end  and  bravely  keeps  down  any  tendencies  to  disgust 
at  the  lack  of  novelty  is  a  moral  education  indispensable  to  success  in  any  manual 
calling.  No  teaching  in  the  studies  of  the  schools  as  they  are  would  be  esteemed  of 
a  high  order  if  it  did  not  train  its  pupils  to  attack  difficult  studies  like  arithmetic 
and  grammar  and  courageously  overcome  them.  Mere  natural  disinclination  and 
impatience  must  be  conqueted  before  the  child  can  become  a  rational  being. 

THE  GREAT  VALUE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART  DRAWING  IN    ^STHETIC  TRAINING. 

Your  committee  would  further  suggest  that  no  justice  as  yet  has  been  done  by  the 
advocates  of  manual  training  to  the  claims  of  industrial  drawing  as  a  training  for 
the  hand  and  eye  and  the  assthetic  sense.  If  the  pupil  pursues  this  study  by  the 
analysis  of  the  historical  forms  of  ornament,  and  acquires  familiarity  with  graceful 
outlines  and  a  genuine  taste  for  the  creation  of  beautiful  and  tasteful  forms,  he  has 
done  more  towards  satisfying  the  economic  problem  of  industry  than  he  could  do 
by  much  mechanical  skill. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ^ESTHETIC  CULTUEE. 

The  great  problem  in  the  industry  of  nations  has  come  to  be  the  aesthetic  one  — 
how  to  give  attractive  and  tasteful  forms  to  productions  so  as  to  gain  and  hold  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

The  object  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  our  schools  is  not  the  acquh-ement  of  a 
"  new  art  of  expression,"  to  use  the  stale  definition  put  forward  by  some  of  the 
advocates  of  the  self-styled  "  new  education,"  because  it  is  not  worth  the  pains  to 
learn  the  art  of  drawing  merely  to  make  pictures  of  what  is  seen  or  what  is  fancied. 
Rather  is  drawing  the  best  means  of  acquiring  familiarity  with  the  conventional 
.forms  of  beauty  in  ornament— forms  that  express  the  outlines  of  freedom  and 
gracefulness  and  charm  all  peoples,  even  those  who  have  not  the  skUl  to  produce 
Buch  forms. 
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,  Some  nations,  like  the  French  for  example,  have  educated  their  working  classes 
for  many  generations  in  this  matter  of  taste,  and  it  has  become  a  second  nature. 
Other  nations,  the  Anglo-Saxon  among  them,  are  not  naturally  gifted  with  a  taste 
for  the  production  of  the  beautiful,  but  rather  with  a  tendency  to  look  for  the  dyna- 
mic, the  lines  of  force  rather  than  of  freedom.  They  are  content  to  produce  wnat 
is  strong  and  durable  and  useful.  But  this  has  led  them  to  the  discovery  that  t^ey 
must  also  be  content  with -inferior  places  in  international  expositions  and  witii  a 
virtuEil  exclusion  from  the  markets  of  the  world.  Only  a  high  tariff  can  torce  any 
considerable  consumption  of  useful  articles  of  clumsy  and  unsightly  shapes.  _ 

In  view  of  these  facts  your  committee  have  deemed  it  desirable  to  mention  indus- 
trial drawing  and  the  true  method  of.  teaching  it  by  the  analysis  and  production  ot 
the  standard  ideals  in  ornament,  as  worthy  of  most  careful  consideration  on  the 
part  of  all,  and  especially  on  the  part  of  all  interested  in  manual  training  instruc- 
tion, either  for  its  economical  or  its  educative  advantages.    EespeotfuUy  submitted. 

,  Geokgb  p.  Brown, 
„'  S.  S.  Pake, 

J.  Hi.  HOOSB, 
W.  T.  Habkis, 
Conimittee  on  Pedagogics. 
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XV. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  VALUE  OF  TOOL  WORK. 


By  W.  T.  Harris,  Concord,  Massachusetts. 

[A  paper  read  before  the  National  Educational  A.saociation,  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 

July  15, 1889.] 

Man,  like  the  animal,  has  natural  wants, which  he  must  gratify  in 
order  to  live  on  the  earth.  While  the  animal  needs  food,  and  to 
some  extent  shelter,  man  needs  food,  and  shelter,  and  clothing.  In 
order  to  get  possession  of  these  things,  he  must  struggle  for  them 
and  wrest  them  from  nature,  depriving  plants  and  animals  of  their 
vital  principles  and  converting  them  to  his  own  uses.  Whereas  the 
plant  feeds  upon  soil  and  atmosphere  in  so  far  as  it  finds  them  in 
immediate  contact  with  itself,  and  the  animal  is  able  to  seek  a  new 
environment  and  use  its  limbs  as  tools  or  instruments  with  which 
to  seize  -  upon  the  means  of  supplying  its  wants,  man  on  the 
other  hand,  although  less  endowed  wth  strength  than  many  of  the 
animals,  and  with  scanty  natural  provision  for  clothing,  yet  is 
able  to  surpass  the  animal  in  gratification  of  his  wants,  by  cun- 
ningly aiding  his  natural  forces  and  instruments  by  invented 
ones.  He  devises  instruments  out  of  natural  materials,  mineral, 
animal,  and  vegetable  substances  and  their  chemic  elements,  of 
such  efficiency  as  to  enable  him  to  command  the  resources  of  land, 
and  sea,  and  air. 

Whatever  seems  at  first  a  limitation  to  him,  or  a  hostile  might 
threatening  him  with  destruction,  or  imposing  upon.him  the  neces- 
sity of  drudgery  for  daily  assistance,  becomes  by  and'by  an  auxiliary 
power  friendly  to  man  after  he  has  conquered  it  by  the  magic  of  his 
intellect. 

Man  as  inventor  of  tools  and  machines,  and  the  combiner  of 
nature's  forces,  presents  for  us  the.  most  interesting  object  in  the  uni- 
verse. Let  us  take  a  survey  of  him  as  the  maker  of  tools  and  the 
wielder  of  them.  Intellectual  and  moral  power  unite  to  give  man 
this  power  of  invention.  It  is  intellectiial  cunning  which  discovers 
the  powers  and  adaptations  of  things  and  converts  them  to  his  uses. 
It  is  the  moral  power  of  self -conquest  that  enables  man  to  sacrifice 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  present  moment  and  to  endure  priva- 
tion, in  order  by  industry  and  patient  attention  to  accumulate  a 
capital  of  physical  means  and  acquired  experience  sufficient  to 
produce  an  invention. 

The  first  step  above  the  brute  instinct  begins  when  man  looks  be- 
yond things  as  he  sees  them  existing  before  him,  and  commences  to 
consider  their  possibilities  ;  he  begins  to  add  to  his  external  seeina 
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an  mternal  seeing ;  the  world  begins  to  assume  a  new  aspect ;  each 
object  appears  to  be  of  larger  scope  than  its  present  existence,  for 
there  is  a  sphere  of  possibility  environing  it,  a  sphere  which  the 
sharpest  animal  eyes  of  lynx  or  eagle  cannot  see,  but  which  man,  en- 
dowed with  this  new  faculty  of  inward  sight,  perceives  at  once.  To  this 
insight  into  possibilities  there  loom  up  uses  and  adaptations,  transfor- 
mations and  combinations  in  a  long  series  stretching  into  the  infi- 
nite behind  each  finite  real  thing.  The  bodily  eyes  see  the  real  ob- 
jects, but  cannot  see  the  infinite  trails  ;  they  are  invisible  except  to 
the  inward  eyes  of  the  mind. 

What  we  call  directive  power  on  the  part  of  man,  his  combining 
and  organizing  power,  all  rests  on  this  power  to  see  beyond  the  real 
things  before  the  senses  to  the  ideal  possibilities  invisible  to  the 
brute.  The  more  clearly  man  sees  these  ideals,  the  more  perfectly 
he  can  construct  for  himself  another  set  of  conditions  than  those  in 
which  he  finds  himself. 

Men  as  tool  workers,  as  managers  of  machines,  participate  in  this 
higher  kind  of  perception  in  different  degrees,  but  all  have  it  to 
some  extent.  The  lowest  human  laborer  has  the  dimmest  notions  of 
these  ideals  ;  they  are  furnished  him  by  others  ;  he  is  told  what  to 
do;  he  furnishes  the  hands  to  work  with,  and  some  one  else  furnishes 
the  brains  or  most  of  the  brain  work.  Unless  a  directing  mind  is 
near  by  to  help  at  every  moment  with  the  details  of  some  ideal,  the 
rude  laborer  ceases  his  work,  having  no  knowledge  of  what  is 
required  next.  His  capacity  to  grasp  an  ideal  is  very  small ;  he 
can  only  take  it  in  tiny  fragments — small  patterns  dealt  out  to  him 
as  a  hand  by  the  directing  brain  of  the  overseer  or  "boss." 

It  seems  a  waste  of  power  to  have  two  brains  to  govern  one  pair  of 
hands.  It  is  evidently  desirable  to  have  each  laborer  developed  in 
his  brain,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  ideals  as  well  as  to  realize  them  by 
his  hands. 

The  development  of  this  desirable  power  we  call  education  of  the  in- 
tellect, and  its  chief  means  is  science.  Science  is  the  systematized 
results  of  observation.  Each  fact  in  the  world  is  placed  in  the  light 
of  all  the  other  facts.  All  facts  are  made  to  help  explain  each  fact. 
This  is  science.  Now  each  fact  represents  only  one  of  the  many  possi- 
ble states  of  existence  which  a  thing  may  have.  When  one  state  of  ex- 
istence is  real  the  others  are  mere  possibilities,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
"potentialities.''  Thus  water  may  exist  as  liquid,  or  vapor,  or  ice, 
but  when  it  is  ice  the  liquid  and  vapor  states  are  mere  potentialities. 

Science  collects  about  each  subject  all  its  phases  of  existence  under 
different  conditions  ;  it  teaches  the  student  to  look  at  a  thing  as  a 
whole,- and  see  in  it  not  only  what  is  visible  before  his  senses,  but 
what  also  is  not  realized  and  remains  dormant  or  potential.  The 
scientifically  educated  laborer,  therefore,  is  of  a  higher  type  than 
the  mere  "hand-laborer,"  because  he  has  learned  to  see  in  each  thing 
its  possibilities.  He  sees  each  thing  in  the  perspective  of  its  history. 
Here,  then,  in  the  educated  laborer,  we  have  a  hand  belonging  to  a 
brain  that  directs,  or  that  can  intelligently  comprehend  a  detailed 
statement  of  an  ideal  to  be  worked  out.  The'  laborer  and  the  ' '  boss  " 
are  united  in  one  man. 

There  are,  as  we  have  said,  different  degrees  of  educated  capacity, 
due  to  the  degree  in  which  this  power  of  seeing  invisible  potentiali- 
ties or  ideals  is  developed.  The  lowest  humanity  needs  constant 
direction,  and  works  only  under  the  eye  of  an  overseer ;  it  can  work 
with  advantage  only  at  simple  processes  ;  by  repetition  it  acquires 
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skill  at  a  simple  manipulaiion..  The  incessant  repetition  of  one 
muscular  act  deadens  into  habit,  and  less  and  less  brain-work  goes 
to  its  performance.  When  a  process  is  reduced  to  simple  steps, 
however,  it  is  easy  to  invent  some  sort  of  machine  that  can  perform 
it  as  well  or  better  than  the  human  drudge.  Accordingly,  division 
of  labor  gives  occasion  to  -  labor-saving  machinery.  The  human 
drudge  cannot  compete  with  the  machine,  and  is  thrown  put  of  em- 
ployment and  goes  to  the  almshouse  or  perhaps  starves.  If  he 
could  only  be  educated  and  learn  to  see  ideals,  he  could  have  a  place  3,8 
manager  of  the  machine.  '  The  jnachine  requires  an  alert  intellect  to  di- 
rect and  control  it,  but  a  mere  ' '  hand  "  cannot  serve  its  purpose.  The 
higher  development  of  man  produced  by  science  therefore  acts  as  a 
goad  to  spur  on  the  lower  orders  of  humanity  to  become  educated 
intellectually.  Moreover,  the  education  in  science  enables  the 
laborer  to  easily  acquire  an  insight  into  the  construction  and  man- 
agement of  machines.  This  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  change  his 
vocation  readily.  There  is  a  greater  and  greater  resemblance  of 
each  process  of  human  labor  to  every  other,  now  that  an  age  of 
machinery  has  arrived.  The  differences  of  manipulation  are  grown 
less,  because  the  machine  is  assuming  the  handwork,  and  leaving 
only  the  brain  work  for  the  laborer.  Hence  there  opens  before  labor 
a  great  prospect  of  freedom  in  the  future.  Each  person  can  choose 
a  new  vocation  and- succeed  in  it  without  long  and  tedious  appren- 
ticeship, provided  that  he  is  educated  in  genera!  science. 

If  he  understands  only  the  theory  of  one  machine  he  may  direct 
or  manage  any  form  or  style  of  it.  He  could  not  so  easily  learn  an 
entirely  different  machine  unless  he  had  learned  the  entire  theory  of 
machinery.  The  wider  his  knowledge  and  the  more  general  its 
character,  the  larger  the  sphere  of  his  freedom  and  power.  If  he 
knows  the  scientific  theory  uf  nature's  forces  he  comprehends  read- 
ily not  only  the  machines,  but  also  all  nature's  phenomena  as 
manifestations  of  those  forces.  Knowledge  is  educative  in  propor- 
tion to  its  enlightening  power  or  its  general  applicability.  The 
knowledge  of  an  art  is  educative  because  it  gives  one  command  in 
a  sphere  of  activity  ;  it  explains  effects  and  enables  the  artisan  to  be 
■both  brain  and  hand  to  some  extent.  A  science  lifts  him  to  a  much 
higher  plane  educatively,  because  he  can  see  a  wide  margin  of  pos- 
sibilities or  ideals  outside  of  the  processes  in  use,  and  outside  of  the 
tools  and  machines  employed. 

Education,  then,  takes  these  three  steps:  First,  to  do  what  is  di- 
rected by  authority;  secondly,  to  know  the  theory  of  tl^e  art  or 
trade  as  it  is  and  has  come  down  by  tradition;  thirdly,  to  know  the 
general  science  of  the  subject,  and  comprehend  not  only  the  proc- 
esses that  have  been  realized,  but  the  possibility  of  others. 

The  civilization  in  which  we  live  is  well  characterized  as  a  scien- 
tific one,  and  it  is  making  great  strides  toward  the  conquest  of  na- 
ture. It  demands,  too,  as  we  see,  an  education  for  all  people.  There 
is  less  and  less  place  left  for  the  mere  drudge",  all  hands  and  no 
brains.  Machinery  can  do  his  work  so  cheaply  that  his  wages  must 
be  very  slender.  The  edusation  demanded,  moreover,  is  not  the 
training  in  technical  skill  so  much  as  in  science.  For  the  more  gen- 
eral training  emancipates  the  laborer  from  the  deadening  effects  of 
repetition  and  habit,  the  monotony  of  attending  the  machine,  and 
opens  up  a  vista  of  new  invention  and  more  useful  combinations. 

While  the  student  is  learning  a  method  of  doing  something -his 
brain  is  exercised ;  ^^J^jfj^^J^g^cj^^hRs^come  a  habit  it  is  com- 
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mitted  to  liis  hand,  and  his  intellect  is  not  required  ag^ain  except  for 
new  combinations.  This  is  true  of  all  machine  work,  of  all  tool  work. 
Its  theory  is  soon  exhausted,  and  the  deadening  process  of  habit  sets 
in.  Science  is  perpetually  living,  always  educative.  The  mind  goes 
from  principle  to  principle ;  it  discovers  and  inventories  new  prov- 
inces of  nature,  and  applies  its  principles  to  their  explanation.  In 
reaching  vaster  unities  of  nature  it  finds  deeper  principles. 

Not  the  study  of  tools  and  machinery,  but  that  of  natural  science, 
is  more  educative,  therefore,  because  it  keeps  the  mind  in  perpetual 
activity. 

If  we  pause  here  and  ask  ourselves,  what  is  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry  thus  far  made  ?  we  shall  be  obliged  to  confess  that  we  have 
regarded  man  only  in  his  animal  nature,  possessing  bodily  wants  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  We  see  at  once  that  this  is  no  inventory 
of  man's  wants — it  falls  infinitely  short  of  his  requirements  as  a  spir- 
itual being.  If  machinery  were  invented  so  that  he  could  get  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  in  abundance  and  of  the  finest  quality  at  the 
cost  of  a  moment's  labor  each  day,  all  this  would  be  of  small  account 
as  an  item  of  civilization  unless  the  human  energy  saved  from  drudg- 
ery had  found  channels  of  expenditure  in  the  vocations  relating  di- 
rectly to  the  education  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man. 

Here  we  come  to  the  all-important  distinction  between  that  which 
belongs  only  to  the  nature  of  a  means  instrumental  to  something  else 
different  from  itself,  and  that  which  is  an  end  for  itself.  The  human 
mind  or  soul  is  an  end  for  itself.  Matter  and  the  body  are  only 
instrumental,  only  means  for  the  perfection  of  the  soul. 

What,  we  inquire,  are  the  ideals  of'  perfection  of  the  soul,  then  ? 
For  it  would  seem  that  all  through  our  industrial  processes  there 
should  have  prevailed  a  guiding  purpose  to  subordinate  all  human 
endeavor  to  the  interest  of  the  mind.  We  have  already  taken  note 
of  the  science  of  nature  as  a  purely  theoretical  study,  more  educative 
than  any  form  of  art  because  it  is  the  source  of  inexhaustible  activity 
in  the  intellect.  Nature  in  time  and  space  is  one  w;orld  for  man's 
scientific  mastery.  Over  against  this  tnere  is  another  world  for  his 
science ,  the  world  of  mind. 

Nature  is  before  us  as  organic  and  inorganic  realms.  Mind  reveals' 
itself  in  three  forms,  thinking,  willing,  and  feeling.  Leaving  this 
psychological  point  of  view,  it  will  be  more  interesting  for  us  to  look 
at  the  world  of  humanity  in  three  aspects.  Human  nature  has  re- 
vealed itself  in  institution's,  social  structures  organized  so  as  to  make 
the  strong  help  the  weak ;  the  mature  assist  the  immature ;  the  wise 
the  simple  ;  these  institutions  are  the  family,  civil  society,  the  state  or 
nation,  and  the  church.  These  institution^  are  the  outgrowth  of  the 
human  will.  In  the  business  of  education  the  youth  learns  human 
nature  as  will  in  studying  history — history  taken  in  a  very  broad 
sense.  But  even  history  in  a  narrow  sense  gives  him  glimpses  of  all 
these  institutions  acting  and  reacting  upon  eacli  of  these.  One  sees 
the  evolution  of  civilization  by  the  study  of  history.  Here,  then,  is  a 
branch  of  study  which  we  must  regard  as  educative  in  the  highest 
possible  degree.  Natural  science,  valuable  as  it  is  in  emancipating 
us  from  drudgery,  is  rather  a  science  of  that  which  is  a  means  for 
the  development  of  man  as  a  spiritual  being.  But  history  is  a  science 
of  that  which  is  an  end  for  itself,  because  it  is  the  exhibition  of  the 
structure  and  evolution  of  civilization. 

History  is  only  one  of  the  spiritual  sciences.    There  are  sciences 
that  relate  to  mind  as  intellect  in  its  essence  such  as  philosophy  and 
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l^vclioloirvaml  lo^rio.  with  kindred  sciences  like  comparahvepbilol- 
og\-  offering  to  us  tlic  revelations  which  different  peoples  of  the^rUi 
hV\-e  made"  of  their  mental  structure  in  language.  This  study  deals 
also  with  that  which  is  an  end  for  itself.  Again,  there  is  the  depart- 
ment of  litcKUureanid  art,  in  which  man  has  i^rtrtiyeil  for  himself 
his  human  nature  in  the  form  of  t\vUugs  and  ivuvictiouslea«ung  out- 
ward and  upward  to  thoughts  and  actions.  For  the  heart  is  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  ^e  primitive  fountain  from  which  flow-s  the  life-thread 
before  it  is  divided  into  the  strands  of  intellect  and  wifl.  LiteratiDure 
show>f  \is  this  dcewst  source  of  civilixation.  Homer,  Dante,  Shake- 
speare, and  iTxvrlic  rvveal  prv^phetically  what  after  ages  work  out 
into  clear  thoughts  and  actions.  Here  then  is  another,  and  a  very 
important  studv  of  what  is  ahva\-s  an  end  for  itself. 

Historv.  the  revelation  of  the" nature  of  human  will;  philology 
and  phiKvsophv,  the  reflation  of  what  is  essential  in  the  human  in- 
tellect, or  the  divine  part  of  it :  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  the  rev- 
elation of  the  human  lieart! 

First,  hums»n  nature  evolves  a  dim  feeling :  tiien  develops  it  into 
an  idea  ;  then  realises;  it  in  a  deed,  and  it  hecomes  an  institution  to 
Uess:  the  race. 

Ther^  are  three  departments  to  the  world  of  humsui  nature,  and 
two  departments  to  the  world  of  nature  helow  matt— argauic  in  plant 
and  animal,  iuor^r.iio  in  matter  and  force, 

^Vith  this  sf.rvey  of  human  learning,  we  are  now  prepared  to  see 
what  the  scho^^!  has  done  in  the  past  «md  ].\resent  to  pro\-ide  an  edu- 
cative prvvv-ss  for  the  child  hy  giving  him  a  survey  of  the  two  worlds 
in  which  he  livos,  the  materud  and  spiritual  worlds-^e  world  of 
means  to  an  end  outsiih>  of  itseTf.  and  the  world  which  is  an  «ad 
for  itself. 

Sv'lxxd  education  should  open  five  windows  of  the  soul,  and  1^  it 
look  out  u^\n  the  two  departments  of  nature  and  the  tiuree  depart- 
ments of  mind.  Xow  it  surprises  us  at  lirst  to  see  that  school  educa- 
tion has  done  this  \-ery  ri-iug  by  its  course  of  stxuly.  Arithmetic 
gives  the  frs^r  g:i;r4\se"of  inorganic  nature,  for  it  reveals  the  nature 
of  ii^uar.:i:y.  ;r.ui  viu;uitity  gives  the  law  to  time  and  space,  and  toa]l 
ho»l:cs.  Tlic'.i  i".i  gev^gK4i>}iy  a  glimpse  is  given  of  orgauic  nature  as 
rt^latcv.  to  the  inorg:jr.ic  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  relatcvl  to  maoi  on 
the  oti'.er — ji  very  educative  study  indeed !  Then  there  is  grammar, 
which  h>  ^ks  into  the  logical  structure  of  the  intellect  as  revealed  in 
language  ;  history,  which  rweais  the  human  will ;  literature  in  the 
school  roac.ers.  showing  how  the  great  geniuses  of  the  language  hav« 
leveale^l  the  aspimtioas  of  the  pev^pte  in  impassioned  prose  and 
poetry. 

The  sv'hvvl  does  s\>uiething  mop?  than  give  this  all-round  glimjee 
of  man's  d\-e-fold  world.  The  sch.xv  ttaches  the  puvii  how  to  re- 
s:r;5i"  iris  animal  impulses  to  prate  and  chatter,  disturlniig  the  work 
of  others,  and  himself  idle ;  it  teaches  him  the  great  lesson  of  indus- 
try and  pers>?verance ;  it  teachc'^  him  r^ularity  and  punctuality,  the 
gr\  a:  virtues  that  lie  at  the  Ivasis  of  all  human  comhination ;  it 
reaoh-s  cin.rtesy  and  g«^v>,i  social  behavior:  it  l;5ys  grec^test  stress  on 
tru:h-s^vaki:;g.  by  sh.owi:;g  the  pupil  in  every  rcv^itatiou  how  impoi^ 
ta:;:  it  Is  to  ine  accurate  in  statement,  and  to  fix  fte  exact  facts  by 
verification  and  researvh. 

The  studit;-*  and  disciplines  of  the  s^'hool  therefore  open  the  win- 
dv>ws  of  the  intellect  upon  all  peitvts  of  the  horixon  of  existence,  and 
they  teun  the  ^-I  to  ^^  aj  ^W^^M  ^"^"^^  ^^"^  "»<«* 
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unusual  for  the  animal  nature.  The  lower  organized  human  being  can 
work  with  his  hands  with  pleasure,  while  it  is  still  a  task  of  great  diffi- 
culty for  him  to  contemplate  ideas  or  undertake  any  sustained  trains 
of  thought.  If  youth  can  be  taught  to  bring  their  powers  to  bear  on 
such  ideal  subjects  as  arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  and  literature, 
they  certainly  can  with  ease  give  their  mind  to  any  form  of  manual 
training  or  the  work  of  external  observation,  because  the  greater  in- 
cludes the  less,  and  the  studies  of  pure  science  are  far  mor-e  difficult 
to  carry  on  than  studies  in  applied  science. 

If  we  now  ask  the  question,  what  is  the  comparative  value  of  tool 
work  ?  we  may  see  our  way  to  reply,  Tool  work  without  the  theory 
of  construction  is  educative  to  some  extent,  especially  in  the  first 
sta,ges  of  its  practice. .  Tool  work  taught  with  the  theory  of  ma- 
chinery, with  applied  mathematics,  is  far  more  educative  than  mere 
tool  work,  and  its  educative  influence  lasts  for  a  much  longer  time. 
Tool  work  with  its  theory  and  with  natural  science  is  permanently 
educative,  and  it  does  much  to  raise  manual  labor  above  drudgery, 
and  especially  is  this  the  case  if  it  is  studied  with  the  history  of 
ornamentation  and  with  careful  cultivation  of  aesthetic  taste. 

But  when  compared  with  the  present  course  of  study  in  the  schools 
it  cannot  be  claimed  that  manual  training  opens  any  new  windows 
of  the  soul,  although  it  may  give  a  more  distinct  view  from  the  win- 
dow that  opens  towards  inorganic  nature. 

There  remains,  notwithstanding,  a  permanently  valid  place  for  the 
manual-training  school  side  by  side  with  apprentice  schools  for  &,11 
youths  who  are  old  enough  to  enter  a  trade,  and  who  are  unwilling 
to  carry  on  any  further  their  purely  culture  studies.  Cultivate  the 
humanities  first,  and  afterwards  the  industrial  faculties.  In  our 
civilization  there  ascend  out  of  the  abyss,  of  the  future,  problems  of 
anarchy  on  the  one  hand  and  of  socialism  on  the  other ;  individual- 
ism carried  to  such  extremes  that  all  subordination  to  peaceable  and 
established  law  is  deemed  a  fetter  to  freedom.  This  centrifugal 
tendency  to  anarchy  is  paralleled  by  a  centripetal  tendency  that 
wishes  to  have  the  central  government  perform  not  only  all  the- 
duties  of  establishing  justice  and  securing  the  public  peace,  but  also 
to  have  it  own  all  the  property  and  manage  all  {he  industries.  In 
short,  the  nationalists  propose  abolishing  the  sphere  of  competition 
and  individual  enterprise.  Education  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  literature  that  reveals  the  aspirations  of  the  human  hearty 
is  well  calculated  to  prepare  the  youth  for-a  rational  verdict  on  the 
extreme  issues  that  will  continually  arise  among  a  free  people. 
Above  all,  we  must  never  yield  to  tl^.©  economic  spirit  that  proposes 
to  curtail  the  humanizing  studies  in  our  schools  for  the  sake  of  add- 
ing special  training  for  industries.  Rather  must  we  do  what  we  can 
to  extend  the  period  of  study  in  pure  science  and  the  humanities, 
knowing  as  we  do  that  all  which  goes  to  develop  the"  ability  of  the 
youth  to  see  possibilities  and  ideals,  goes  to  make  him  a  more  pro- 
ductive laborer  in  the  fields  of  industry. 
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I. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  MOVEMENT. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  papers  collected  in  this  Appendix  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
historical  matter  showing  something  of  the  genesis  and  development 
of  the  Industrial  Education  movement. 

First.  In  the  memorial  address  made  by  Miss  Batchelder  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1873,  in  which  the 
claims  of  all  the  children  to  industrial  education  are  eloquently  pre- 
sented. Such  statements,  although  so  familiar  in  these  later  days, 
were  then  novel  and  almost  revolutionary. 

Second.  In  the  address  of  Professor  Walter  Smith,  when  Art  Di- 
rector of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  made  to  the  State  Teachei-s' ' 
Association  at  their  meeting  in  Worcester,  in  1878,  in  which  the 
relation  of  Industrial  Art  drawing  to  this  subsequent  movement  is 
clearly  indicated. 

Third.  The  paper  published  in  1880  by  President  E.  E.  White,  of 
Purdue  University,  is  a  landmark  showing  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment ;  while  Superintendent  Marvel's  recital  of  his  experience  is  an 
interesting  account  of  one  of  the  earliest  experiments  in  putting 
manual  training  in  a  common  school. 

There  is  hardly  occasion  in  this  volume  for  any  addition  to  the 
account,  given  in  previous  pages,  of  the  history,  development,  and 
work  of  the  New  York  Industrial  Education  Association.  The  paper 
by  Mrs.  Paddock,  the  former  efficient  Secretary  of  that  Association 
in  its  early  days,  contains,  however,  a  very  interesting  and  succinct 
compilation  of  facts  bearing  upon  these  movements  for  industrial 
education.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  work  she  contemplates  is 
rather  outside  of  and  supplementary  to  the  public  schools.  It  re- 
lates to  a  special  class  ot  schools,  is  industrial  rather  than  educa- 
tional, and  ignores  art.  It  refers  to  charitable  undertakings  rather 
than  to  efforts  in  the  line  of  official  duties.  Nevertheless,  by  reason 
of  the  clear  statements  made  of  European  educational  experiments, 
and  the  recital  of  efforts  in  various  European  countries  to  give  to 
girls  and  women  some  practical  training  in  trades  and  industries,  it 
is  a  very  valuable  and  suggestive  paper. 

The  extracts  "from  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Mack  to  his  associate 
teachers,  are  worthy  of  attention  as  giving  the  results  of  practical  ex- 
perience. 

The  account  of  the  Public  Education  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia, compiled  from  the  official  reports  of  that  association,  will  be 
found  of  interest;  since  this  voluntary  coming  together  of  private 
citizens  in  a  single  city,  with  the  definite  purpo'se  of  influencing 
public  action  in  educational  matters,  furnishes  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  how,  in  free  communities,  where  speech  and  action  are 
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.Tintrammeled,  public  opinion  is  instructed,  concentrated  and  formu- 
lated ;  until,  finally,  it  results  in  public  action;  and  is  crystallized  into 
public  institutions,  or  laws,  as  the  case  may  be.  These  records  show, 
also,  not  only  what  has  already  been  attained,  but  what  new  con- 
quests are  contemplated  ;  what  plans  are  gestating  in  the  ever  active 
minds,  of  these  public  spirited  men  and  women.  This  Association 
furnishes,  by  another  striking  illustration,  proof  of  the  truth  that 
the  vast  educational  needs  of  the  public  cannot  be  met  by  private 
endeavor,  but  must  be  undertaken:  by  the  public  through  organized 
instrumentalities. 

The  Public  Educatioii  Society  of  New  York,  a  similar  association 
organized  in  1888,  signalizes  its  advent  by  presenting  a  strong  me- 
morial to  the  Board  of  Education;  setting  forth  various  needs  of  the 
schools  and  giving  a  clear  statement  of  the  present  situation.  The 
brief  account  of  this  ne-«v  and  welcome  champion  of  the  rights  of 
the  children  is  compiled  from  this  memorial. 
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II. 

AN  EARLY  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NEED  FOR  INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  the  present  movement  to 
promote  Industrial  Education,  that,  as  long  ago  as  1873,* only  two 
years  after  the  coming  of  Walter  Smith  to  Boston,  a  woman  who 
had  won  her  diploma  as  a  physician,  delivered  an  address  before  a 
Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  which  the  claims  of  ^ 
Industrial  Education  were  eloquently  urged.  * 

The  following  extracts  will 'show  the  broad  basis  upon  which  she 
placed  the  claims  of  Industrial  Education  to  State  support.  It  seems 
fitting  that  these  initial  arguments  should  precede  the  extracts  given 
from  the  later  addresses  and  discussions  which  here  follow  in  due 
order  of  the  time  of  their  delivery. 

MISS  BATCHELDER8  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : — 

This  Republic  was  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  people  are  the  State;  therefore,  it 
must  rise  or  fall  according  to  the  character  of  its  people.    *    *    * 

Our  public  schools  are  certainly  the  foundation  of  our  prosperity,  and  the  glory 
of  our  civilization;  the  institution  in  which  we  have  come  to  feel  the  most  genuine 
pride,  and  which  has  excited  the  admiration  and  emulation  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.  We  proudly  boast  that  there  is  not  a  boy  or  girl  thi-oughout  our  land  who 
is  not  able,  not  only  to  gain  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  but  to  become  a  thorough 
and  profound  scholar,  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Far  from  me  be  the  wish  to  depreciate  the  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by 
our  public  schools. 

DO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  NOW  SATISFY  THE  JUST  DEMANDS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  ?     , 

But  here  we  must  pause,  and  ask  if  these  schools  do  all  that  we  claim  for  them. 
Do  they  give  us  the  strength  and  culture  that  is  indispensable  for  the  preservation 
of  a  republican  form  tjf  government  ?  Do  they  educate  the  people  practically  ?  Did 
they  fit  all  to  become  self-reliant  and  heroic?  Do  they  train  all  to  appreciate  and 
cultivate  the  beautiful  endowment  of  nature  with  a  view  tothe  fulfilment  of  their 
destiny  ?    Do  they  make  it  possible  for  every  one  to  work  accbrding  to  his  capacity? 

No;  they  do  not.  Their  results  are  superficial  and  speculative,  rather  than  prac- 
tical. True  mental  culture  is  often  sacrificed  to  an  ostentatious  display  of  mem- 
ory,, and  the  storing  of  the  mind  with  dead  matter,  that  is  comparatively  useless  in 
the  practical  business  of  life.  *  »  *  a  true  and  complete  system  of  education 
would  give  us  true  men  and  women,  conscious  of  their  own  mental  and  spiritual 
freedom,  able  to  shape  their  lives  in  accordance  with  their  individual  talents  "and 
needs,  and  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  work  of  creating  and  maintaining  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  whole  community. 

*  "A  Memorial  on  IndiXstria]  Sctcp^ig,  rMivoroii  «^fore  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  February  1st,  1873,  by  Lizzie  S.  Batchelder 
M.  D.,  Boston:  Alfred  Mudge  &  Son.  Printers,  34  School  Street,  pp.  18,  1873."  ' 
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Under  the  present  system,  a  large  number  of  children  are  debarred  from  the 
schools  by  their  one-sidedness,  or  because  they  do  not  meet  their  necessities. 

It  is  estimated  that  m  the  city  of  Boston  alone,  there  are  from  five  to  tea  tnou- 
sand  children  of  poor,  struggUng  families,  who  require  their  offsprmg  to  earn  a 
daily  pittance  as  the  price  of  affordingthem  the  miserable  shelter  ot  a  root,  inese 
children  support  themselves  by  selling  matches,  soap,  shoe-strmgs,  toys,  pnoro- 
graphs,  etc.  They  are  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Their  average  earnings 
are^rom  ten  to  seventy  cents  per  dav.  They  are  left  to  grow  up  uneducated,  both 
mentally  and  physically;  their  feelmgs  are  brutaUzed  by  habits  that  wiU  eventually 
render  them  pests  to  society.  Then  there  is  the  small  army  of  beggars,  gomg  about 
the  streets,  learning  full  early  the  vices  that  fester  in  every  large  city.  . 

It  is-from  the  ranks  of  these  poor  little  neglected  children  that  our  State  prisons, 
houses  of  correction.  State  and  city  reformatories,  are  filled.  It  would  require  no 
amount  of  wisdom  to  prophesy  that  this  would  be  so,  but  our  statistics  prove  it  De- 
yond  a  question.     *    *    *  ,i  ^    ..        "  i*^ 

It  is  startling  to  think  of  the  demoralization  that  must  result  to  the  community 
from  the  perversion  of  so  large  a  portion  of  its  members;  and  the  fact  that  tnese 
poor  children  are  allowed  to  be  thus  perverted,  surely  suggests,  or  rather  proves, 
that  the  state  is  cruninaUy  liable  for  its  neglect  of  its  most  important  duties  to  its 
future  citizens.  .      u  u 

Bancroft  says:  "  It  became  the  law  of  New  England  that  education  should  be  pro- 
vided for.    Every  child,  as  it  was  born  into  the  world,  was  Ufted  from  the  earth  by 
the  genius  of  the  country,  and  in  the  statutes  of  the  land  received  as  its  birthright  ' 
a  pledge  of  the  public  care  for  its  morals  and  its  mind."  , 

How  is  this  pledge  kept  to  these  ten  thousand  children  who,  in  the  city  of  Boston- 
alone,  are  allowed  to  grow  up  criminals  and  vagrants  ?  Where  is  the  gemus  of  the 
land,— which,  according  to  Bancroft,  has  promised  to  every  child  as  its  birthright 
the  care  of  its  morals  and  its  mind;  which  has  promised  to  raise  them  up  from  the 
earth,  into  a  self-reliant  and  noble  manhood?  Why  does  the  genius  of  the  country 
forget  these  children  ?  Why  does  it  suffer  them  to  slide  down  into  hopeless  and 
irredeemable  degradation  and  misery  ? 

WHAT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  DO. 

The  state  should  be  a  living  mother  to  her  children;  she  should  rescue  +hem  from 
habits  of  idleness,  and  inculcate  in  them  habits  of  industry,  by  methods  which  she 
can  very  readily  command.  She  must  not  dismiss  them  from  her  schools  until  she 
has  taught  them  the  elements_of  usefulness ;  her  schools  sliould  be  such  as  to 
prepare  them  to  meet  all  the  emergencies  of  hf  e  with  credit  to  themselves  and 
satisfaction  to  others.  At  present,  they  do  neither;  they  throw  young  people  out 
upon  the  world  who  are  untrained  to  work,  and  unable  to  think  to  any  good  pur- 
pose. The  consequence  is,  they  make  bad  citizens  and  often  fall  at  once  into 
crime.    *    *    * 

HOW  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  WILL  BENEFIT  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  introduction  of  industrial  elements  into  the  schools  wUl  do  away  with  these 
evils,  because  they  will  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  great  wrongs  that  have  sprung 
up  into  strong  gigantic  trees,  and  overshadow  with  their  spreading  branches  the 
whole  country. 

All  the  wisdom  of  our  age  proves  that  tjie  body  should  be  trained,  as  well  as  the 
mind,  by  a  true  system  of  education.  It  is  equally  important  (except  in  the  very 
small  class  who  intend  devoting  themselves  to  intellectual  pursuits  professionally) 
that  all  pupils  should  not  only  be  taught  book-learning,  but  that  they  should  be 
thoroughly  trained  in  some  useful  avocation  that  will  enable  them  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood.  The  hands  and  the  eye  should  be  trained,  as  well  as  the  intellect,  so 
that  the  pupil  may  not  only  be  an  apt  student,  but  a  thorough  mechanic;  so  that  he 
may  combine  knowing  with  doing;  it  is  this  combination,  and  this  alone,  that 
makes  the  intelligent  and  successful  workman.     *    *    * 

It  is  proverbial  that  our  greatest  men  and  women  ai*e  self-made,  as  it  is  called. 
It  is  not  froni  the  schools,  but  from  the  stalls,  the  shops,  and  the  work-rooms,  that 
they  have  issued.  Why  is  this?  It  is  because  they  acquire,  in  pursuing  their  hum- 
ble avocations,  health  and  practical  industrial  ability;  and  of  the  two  branches  of 
education,  the  intellectual  and  industrial,  the  latter  is  the  most  important.  Hav- 
ing acquired  this,  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  often  becomes  a  passion  with  them, 
and  they  Jearn  more  in  one  year,  by  th'ir  unaided  eftorts,  than  an  army  of  medi- 
ocre one-sided  school  boys  do  in  a  life-time  devoted  to  books. 

We  shall  never  know  what  are  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  resources  of  the 
people;  our  truly  great  n0M(9^^gW^yf5^§5^(iP™e  *°  ^^^  surface  and  be  recog-  - 
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nized  until  these  two  systems  of  intellectual  and  industrial  education  are  united, 
and  their  advantages  freely  accorded  to  all;  until  it  has  become  the  law  of  the  land, 
that  all  the  people  shall  have  full  opportunity  to  develop  their  powers.  Labor 
is  not  a  curse,  but  a  blessing;  the  divine  benediction  that  is  to  quicken  the  race,  and 
prepare  us  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Ambitious  parents  are  constantly  throwing  away  their  money  in  trying  to  edu- 
cate their  boys  as  ministers,  physicians,  and  lawyers;  but  with  aU  theu'  efforts, 
they  only  succeed  in  dooming  them  to  a  life  of  disappointment  and  failure;  and  yet 
these  boys  have  all  been  endowed  with  an  aptitude  for,  and  love  of,  some  calling; 
and  if  educated  in  the  right  direction,  they  would  be  able  to  find  out  what  they  are 
fitted  for;  they  would  choose  their  right  vocations,  and  be  crowned  with  satisfac- 
tion and  success. 

THE  KEFOEM  PROPOSED. 

What  we  want  is  a  radical  reform  in  our  system  of  education;  or,  rather,  that  it 
be  expanded  and  enlarged,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

We  want  industrial  schools  to  be  established  side  by  side  with  our  common 
schools,  or  incorporated  with  them.  They  should  be  established  by  the  State  and 
national  government;  established,  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  right  of  the  people 
provided  them  by  the  government,  to  enable  them  to  become  true  and  good  citi- 
zens; established -not  for  the  poor  alone,  but  for  the  rich  and  i)oor  alike,  because  all 
labor  is  honorable,  and  because  the  .training  of  all  ranks  to  it  will  make'  it  felt  to 
be  so.  We  want  part  of  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  intellectual  culture,  and  part  to 
the  study  of  the  principles  and  practical  application  of  industry;  thus  enablmg  the 
pupil  to  develop  his  natural  talents  according  to  the  endowments  of  nature  and  the 
requirements  of  his  life.  This  can  very  readily  be  done  in  our  lower  schools  with- 
out interfering  with  what  is  important  in  the  present  system,  by  giving  children 
models,  and  teaching  them  to  acquire — by  simple  rules  and  principles — ^the  elements 
of  industry.  As  the  pupil  advances  and  shows  evidence  of  talent  in  any  depart- 
ment, there  should  be  special  schools  to  receive  him,  and  train  him  to  perfect  and 
become  master  of  his  natural  gift.  This  would  be  educating  according  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  nature,  and  would  require  no  greater  expenditure  of  money  than  that 
already  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  system;  but  even  if  it  should,  how 
could  money  be  better  expended  than  in  building  up  institutions  that  will  secure 
prosperity  to  the  country  and  develop  the  latent  powers  of  the  people  ?  Surely  no 
outlay  could  possibly  be  extravagant  in  order  to  accomplish  this  object.  The  study 
of  the  natural  human  forces  becomes  a  necessity;  for  their  employment  adds  mucli 
to  the  powers  of  the  soul,  and  aids  materially  in  the  economy  of  time  and  money.  > 

If  the  main  objects  of  life  were  the  creation -and  fabrication  of  literature,  we 
should  not  dispute  the  wisdom  of  so  much  book-learning  in  the  foundation  of  our 
education.  If  classical  literature  were  all  that  is  required  to  construct  steam- 
engines,  build  houses,  ships,  railroads,  to  manufacture  cotton,  to  raise  corn  and  fit 
it  for  bread,  then  our  present  system  of  education  is  right;  but  if  we  have  to  be 
strengthened  physically  and  mentally  for  the  perfection  and  mastery  of  the  sterner 
acts  of  industry,  is  it  not  right  that  we  should  be  taught  the  nature  of  "the  princi- 
ples involved  in  their  successful  prosecution? 

IN  WHAT  RITSPECT  ARE  OUR  SCHOOLS  NOW  LACKING? 

It  is  well  to  enquire.  In  what  are  we  deficient,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  that  de- 
ficiency ?  Surely,  it  is  not  in  the  want  of  public  hberality  or  private  enterprise  in 
education,  but  because  our  system  of  education  is  unsuited'to  the  wants  of  the  age. 
We  must  not  let  great  national 'events  blind  us  to  this  fact.  The  Roman  empire 
fell  because,  nourishing  its  pride,  it  refused  the  lessons  of  defeat  and  jn-onounced 
them  victories.  The  position  of  every  nation  in  the  scale  of  civihzation  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  extent,  want,  and  nature  of  its  industrial  developments.  The  con- 
tribution of  any  nation  to  the  sum  of  a  universal  civilization,  is  the  surplus  which 
this  diversified  system  yields.  -Civilization  cannot  be  conferred  on  a  people,  it 
must  be  self -developed;  consequently,  this  American  industrial  system  can  only  be 
perfected  through  national  schools,  embodying  the  principles  of  a  republic.  Surely, 
no  nation  had  ever  a  grander  opportimity  than  America,  with  her  great  natural 
resources,  both  animate  and  inanimate. 

It  is  the  skilled  and  intellectual  workman  that  becomes  the  life  and  soul  of  in- 
dustry: but  without  proper  appreciation  and  encouragement,  he  fails  to  reach  the 
highest  results.  Industrial  art  must  be  raised  to  the  standard  of  a  profession,  so 
that  its  folFowers  shall  have  rank  and  social  position.  At  present  the  best  minds 
do  not,  except  in  rare  cases,  adopt  it;  and  places  of  trust  and  of  vital  importance  are 
left  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  irresponsible  persons^    *    *    * 
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CITIZENS  OF  A  REPUBLIC  SHOULD  BE  EDUCATED  AS  TO  THEIR  DUTIES. 

The  great  responsibility  of  self-government  should  not  be  thrust  upon  the  people 
without  fitting  them  for  the  task.  A  man  having  but  half  his  faculties  developed 
IS  but  half  a  man;  and  as  with  an  individual,  so  with  a  nation.  If  the  principles  of 
industry  are  false,  then  American  republicanism  becomes  a  failure,  like  that  of 
Greece,  Rome,  and  Italy,  from  whose  experience  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  borrow 
instruction  and  grow  wise.  An  ignorant  people  can  be  governed,  but  only  a  vsdse 
people  can  govern  themselves. 

The  problem  of  the  day  is,  therefore,  the  education  of  the  masses;  and  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  is  to  combine  industrial  with  mental  training.  Educated  labor, 
and  this  alone,  can  prevent  the  people  from  becoming  corrupt  and  losing  their 
birtlu-ightas  a  free  nation.  Time  is  too  valuable  to  be  frittered  away  in  so  educating 
people  as  to  fit  them  merely  for  the  drawing-room;  that  has  been  done  until  the 
atmosphere  of  our  social  life  has  become  insipid  and  foul,  producing  idleness, 
effeminacy,  and  insincerity.  A  glance  at  the  condition  of  modem  society  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  how  indispensable  it  is  that  girls  should  be  educated,  not  only  to  be 
efficient  housewives,  but  also  that  they  should  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
some  business  or  profession.  It  is  to  the  highest  interest  of  men,  no  less  than  of 
women  themselves,  that  the  latter  should  be  more  independent  and  self-reliant. 

But  how  can  they.become  so,  unless  the  industrial  and  professional  pursuits  in 
which  they  are  fitted  to  take  part  are  freely  opened  to  them;  and  unless  they  are 
educated  to  a  standard  that  will  enable  them  to  command  success  in  these  under- 
takings? 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE   INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  OP  GIRLS. 

The  present  system  leaves  woman  too  often  a  mere  toy,  a  souUess  automaton,  a 
useless  ornament,  when  she  should  be  both  a  worker  and  a  thinker,  and  a  valuable 
helpmeet  to  man.  It  is  because  she  is  not  so  already  that  many  young  men  who 
have  to  earn  their  livehhood  are  getting  more  and  more  disinclined  to  marriage; 
they  are  afraid  to  unite  themselves  to  young  women,  who,  with  their  organization 
enfeebled  by  over-study,  are  unfitted  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burdens  of  married 
life,  and  whose  merely  ornamental  scholarship  inspires  them  with  an  ambition  for 
wealth,  without  in  any  way  helping  them  to  attain  it.  We  hear  rich  men  say,  we 
do  not  want  our  daughters  to  learn  trades  and  professions.  Why  not?  Because 
you  wish  to  have  them  inferior  to  the  children  of  your  poorer  neighbors  ?  The 
millions  which  you  leave  them  at  your  death  may  be  swept  away  in  a  single 

It  is  impossible  in  this  country  to  predict  who  will  be  wealthy  a  year  hence,  and 
the  daughter  you  now  so  tenderly  love  and  cherish  may  be  thrown  upon  the  cold 
charity  of  relations  or  friends;  may  pine  ih  isolation  and  misery,  to  sink  at  last  in 
the  moral  ;nire  of  our  great  cities.  But  if  you  develop  her  talents  truly,  her  capi- 
tal will  be  Within  herself,  and  no  adverse  fortune- can  prevent  her  from  leading  a 
noble  and  honorable  life,  attended  with  happiness  and  health. 

THE  DANGERS  RESULTING  FROM  HALF-EDUCATION. 

An  incomplete  development,  a  smattering  of  science  and  accomplishments,  are  most 
dangerous  to  both  men  and  women.  -  They  show  them  a  broader  horizon,  without  giv- 
ing them  the  strength  to  reach  it.  They  make  them  believe  they  know  what  they  are 
really  ignorant  of,  and  thus  entail  a  disturbance,  a  disorder,  and  an  ostentation  which 
often  produce  lamentable  results.  Their  half -educated  minds  no  longer  satisfied 
with  common  life,  and  to  which  some  excitement  i5  necessary,  will  seek  their  grati- 
fication in  emotions  and  pleasures  which  are  always  dangerous  and  often  guilty. 
The  prejudice  that  exists  among  the  rich  against  labor,  and,  above  all,  against 
allowing  the  women  of  their  own  class  to  engage  in  any  pursuits  that  would  make 
them  useful  and  independent,  is  one  of  the  great  obstaJsles  that  in  the  future  we 
shall  have  to  contend  with.  This  must  be  removed  by  the  common-sense  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  and  in  time  it  will  entirely  be  done  away  with.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  prejudice  has  already  undermined  the  health  and  "happiness  of  both 
rich  and  poor.  The  poor,  aping  the  manners  of  the  rich,  learn  idleness  as  one  of 
the  fine  arts,— an  art  to  be  exhibited  everywhere,  and  worthy  to  be  the  aim  and  ob- 
ject of  life!  The  first  effect  of  Industrial  Schools  will  be  to  elevate  labor  to  its 
proper  dignity.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  prejudice  will  disappear.  After  these 
schools  have  been  thoroughly  organized,  and  their  fruits  have  begun  to  ripen,  it  wUl 
no  longer  be  considered  a  disgrace  to  work,  but  a  burning  disgrace  not  to  be  thor- 
oughly proficient  in  some  useful  employment.    *    *    * 
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WHAT  THE  TERM  EDUCATION  SHOULD  OOMPEISE. 

fiducatioii  means  something  broader  than  the  kno-w^ledge  and  use  of  words;  it 
BieanS  the  liar monious  blending  of  all  the  faculties  with  a  view  to  fulfilling  the  de- 
sign of  the  Creator.  This  education  the  people  demand,  and  the  State  has  no  right 
to  withhold  it  from  them;  this  is  their  vested  right  Under  the  Constitution;  and  yet, 
they  are  pleading  for  it  with  an  eloquence  that  shames  and  beggars  wOrds,  While 
their  blighted  hopes,  their  disappointed  lives,  their  wasted  energies,  are  all  drifting 
towards  the  abyss  of  chaos  from  which  there  is  no  hope  of  recovery. 

ChUdren  should  be  taught  that  Work  is  esse^itial  to  health  and  happiness;  that  it 
is  not  the  kind  of  Work,  but  the  excellent  Way  in  Which  it  is  done,  that  gives  dignity 
to  it;  and  that  the  hand  is  important  to  the  cultivation  Of  ihe  brain,  as  well  as  the 
body.  '  » 

This  education  will  supersede  the  degrading  influence  of  pauper  institutions;  it 
will  prevent  crime,  help  to  annihilate  the  almshouse,  the  asylum,  the  prison,  and 
the  scaffold.  It  will  be  its  final  triumph  to  do  away  forever  with  all  such  institu- 
tions as  now  encumber  our  great  cities,  fostering  evils  which  they  can  not  and  do 
not  propose  to  eradicate. 

UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Gentlemen:  We  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  the  system  of  education  we  are  ad- 
vocating must  be  founded  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  as  a  principle  of  national 
development, — ^not  as  a  charity  for  the  poor,  or  a  punishment  for  crime. 

It  must  not  be  under  the  auspices  of  penal  institutions,  for  that  would  stamp  upon 
the  young  and  plastic  mind  of  youth  debasing  impressions  from  which  they  could  , 
never  rally.     This  education  must  begin  in  childhood,  with  the  first  development  of 
its  responsible  consciousness,  before  any  nabit  of  idleness  and  vice  are  contracted. 
If  you  save  the  children,  you  save  the  oomrnon wealth. 

HOW  INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION  WILL    PROMOTE    THE    INTERESTS  OF    THE    REPUBLIC. 

As  a  means  of  education,  we  believe  industrial  art  to  be  the  link  missing  in  our 
system.  As  a  matter  of  political  economy,  it  will  impart  to  the  intelUgent  worker 
artistic  skill,  that  will  enable  him  to  perform  whatever  he  undertakes  with  crediti 
to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  others. 

The  unskilled  laborer  is  wasteful,  restless;  tormented  with  a  longing  for  change, 
because  he  has  no  enjoyment  in  his  work,  and  lacks  that  natural  stimulus  to  be  in- 
dustrious and  persevering.  This  is  the  condition  of  a  great  part  of  our  laborers  to- 
day, and  is  the  cause  of  their  outcry  against  capital.  While  the  poor  are  crying 
for  bread,  the  rich  are  complaining  that  they  cannot  find  those  who  are  competent 
to  do  what  is  required  of  them. 

Educated  labor  will  do  away  with  these  complaints,  and  teach  the  rich  and  the 
poor  what  is  right  and  just.  The  laborer  should  be  taught  how  to  utilize  his 
means  and  strength,  so  as  to  do  the  most,  mstead  of  the  least  possible,  for  his  re- 
muneration; at  present  he  wears  himself  out  by  a  routine  of  clumsy  toil  that  pro- 
duces no  satisfaction  to  himself  or  his  employer.  But  this  new  education  will  give 
him  a  power  that  will  enable  him  to  utilize  and  control  all  those  energies  which 
now,  turbulent  and  misdirected,  are  either  wasted,  or  the  cause  of  confusion  and 
actual  disorganization. 

This  country  has  been,  made  what  it  is  by  the  efforts  of  the  people, — for  the  most 
part,  a  sober,  peaceful,  liberty -loving  people;  upon  their  strong  hearts  and  shoul- 
ders still  rests  the  weight  of  this  grand,  but  crude  structure,  and  their  wants  and 
aspirations  demand  the  most  respectful  consideration.  Whatever  institutions, are 
necessary  to  their  well-being,  or  would  conduce  to  their  happiness,  it  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  State  to  establish.  This  the  people  demand,  because  it  is  right,  and  be- 
cause, as  a  free  people,  they  love  liberty  and  hate  oppression;  because  they  prefer 
to  five  by  honest  industry  rather  than  by  intrigue  and  rascality. 

In  Prussia,  every  man  is  compelled  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  several  years  in 
order,  not  only  to  become  a  soldier,  but  a  mechanic.  What  is  the  result?  Prussia, 
a  small  State  wholly  insignificant  in  size,  is  the  great  mihtary  power  of  the  world; 
the  power  that  to-day,  more  than  any  other,  controls  the  destiny  of  Europe. 
Skilled,  educated  labor,  under  the  f ostermg  and  protecting  care  of  the'  government, 
comes  into  its  true  co-operative  relation  with  all  the  sources  of  national  wealth.  So 
this  great  republic,  whose  watchword  is  peace,  should  require  of  every  one  of  its 
citizens,  both  men  and  women,  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  that  will  give  them  the 
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mastery  of  all  their  faculties.  Tlfen  its  grand  industrial  armies  would  sweep 
poverty  from  the  land  throughout  its  broad  compass,  from  Maine  to  lexas,  ana 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Then  we  would  be  taught  to  look  upon  ine 
telegraph,  factories,  and  the  steamboats,  with  their  machmery,  mignty  as  ine 
thunderbolt  that  lays  prostrate  the  monarohs  of  the  forest,  as  P?siti^«  f^P^nff ^nts 
of  the  power  of  man;  as  symbols,  instruments,  and  manifestations  ot  iiis  ac^iW' 
beauty,  and  gtandeur;  as  articulate  utterances  of  his  divine  sou:l,— meloclious,  ^ana, 
majestic  poetry,— raising  the  world  higher  and  higher  tovsrards  its  sublime  a^nny. 
Then,  indeed,  should  America  stand  foremost  as  the  gmde,  the  protector,  tneie- 
organizer  of  the  whole  world ! " 
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III. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  MOVEMENT  AS  CONTEMPLATED 
BY  PROFESSOR  WALTER  SMITH. 

A  BRIEF  PLEA  FOR  THE  RETENTION  OF  THE  "  ART  IDEAL." 
BY  L  EDWARDS  CLARKE. 

That  the  present  movement  for  the  promotion  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion, both  elementary  and  secondary,  in  public  schools, — as  well  as  the 
establishment  of  night  classes,  and  of  High  class  Technical  Schools, 
readily  accessible, — was  the  logical  result  of  the  success  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts experiments  in  introducing  the  Walter  Smith  methods  of 
teaching  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in  the'  public  schools,  has  been  re- 
peatedly stated  in  the  present  volume  of  this  Eeport,  and  is,  I  believe, 
generally  admitted.  That  the  further  development  of  Industrial 
Education  based  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  a,generally  prevalent 
knowledge  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing,  was  not  only  early  foreseen 
and  foretold  by  Walter  Smith,  but  that  it  was  one  of  the  purposes 
definitely  sought  by  him,  may  be  as  confidently  asserted. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  notable  address  delivered  by  the 
late  Professor  Walter  Smith,  some  ten  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  held- 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,*  are  here  given,  both  because  of  their  historical 
interest,"  showing,  as  they  do,  the  genesis  of  the  present  popular 
movement  for  promoting  the  various  phases  of  industrial  education, 
and  because  they  fully  support  the  claim  that  such  definite  industrial 
training  was  included  in  the  educational  programmes  of  Professor 
Smith.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  while  developing 
the  purely  industrial  features  as  thoroughly  as  do  the  present  pro- 
moters. Professor  Smith  would  have  suffered  the  art  part  of  his  pro- 
gramme to  fall  into  desuetude.  This  ignoring  of  art,  this  failure  to 
awaken  and  educate  the  perception  of  beauty,  and  to  teach  the  pupils 
to  know  something  of  the  true  standards  of  taste,  this  predominance 
of  the  merely  useful,  practical  industries,  valuable  as  is  such  train- 
ing, must,  if  care  is  not  taken  to  retain  and  develop  the  art  part  of 
the  programme,  lead  to  results  far  below  the  aims  set  for  themselves 
by  the  first  promoters  of  Industrial  Art  Education!  Philbrick,  Per- 
kins, and  Smith  sought  to  do  much  more  than  to  train  a  generation 
in  the  knowledge  of  manual  industries  only;  they  sought  to  create  a 

*  "  Industrial  Education  and  Drawing  as  its  Basis.  Address  delivered  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  at  Worcester,  December 
28,  1878,  by  Walter  Smith,  Art  Master,  South  Kensington,  England,  Director  of 
Drawing  in  the  City  of  Boston  Public  Schools,  State  Director  of  Art  Education 
Mass.,  and  Principal  of  the  Normal  Art  School  of  Massachusetts.  Printed  by  Re- 
quest. Copies  may  be  obtained  on  application,  to  the  Curator,  Normal  Art  School 
Boston,  Mass.    Pp.  31."   - 
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race  of  art-lovers  and  art-workers.  To-day,  the  carpenter's  bench, 
the  blacksmith's  forge,  the  sewing  and  cooking  classes,  threaten  to 
banish  all  thoughts  of  man's  ideal  nature  and  of  the  divine  beauty  of 
art,  from  the  consciousness  of  the  child,  and  to  intensify  the  practi- 
cal, material  side  of  the  American  character. 

While  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  all,  manipulative  skill,  the  need  of 
awakening  and  developing  the  higher  nature,  the  aesthetic  as  well  as 
the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  child,  the  love  of  beauty  as  well  as  the 
love  of  virtue,  is  no  less  imperative;  rather  more,  since  the  whips  of 
hunger  and  the  scourging  of  the  elements'  incite  every  human  being 
to  exertion  to  escape  them;  while  the  higher  nature,  which  alone  has 
power  to  lift  man  above  the  brute  creation,  has  other  needs  than 
mere  material  wants,  and  must  be  aroused  and  nurtured  during  the 
formative  years  of  life,  else  it  will  be  overpowered  by  the  lower  needs 
of  the  body. 

Professor  Smith,  it  is  true,  claimed  that  all  art  must  rest  on  a  sure 
basis  of  science,  since  the  artist  must  express  his  artistic  conceptions 
in  material  forms;  while  the  use  of  material  is  only  possible  in  com- 
pliance with  certain  definite  conditions,  the  correct  knowledge  of 
which  is  called  science. 

,  To  captious  critics,  so-called  "  artists,"  who  attacked  his  purpose 
in  teaching  Industrial  Art  Drawing  to  the  children  in  the  public 
schools,  on  the  ground  that  his  methods  were  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  art,  since,  as  they  asserted,  art  is  a  natural  gift,  not  an  acquired 
skill,  and  therefore  it  was  absurd  to  attempt  to  teach  it  to  all;  he  re- 
plied, often  with  ill-concealed  contempt  and  ridicule,  that  sure  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  was  the  only  means  by  which  any  adequate  expres- 
sion of  the  painter's,  sculptor's,  architect's  conceptions  was  possible; 
while  it  was  also  at- the  foundation  of  most  industrial  occupations, 
and  that,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  knowledge 'of  drawing  required  was 
the  same;  for  which  reasons  he  urged  that  a  knowledge  of  drawing, 
was  valuable  to  every  human  being,  and  could  be  readily  acquired  by 
every  normal  child.  But  however  much  he  may,  in  such  controver- 
sies, have  made  use  of  ridicule  as  a  proper  weapon  against  certain 
•persons  who  assumed  that,  because  they  claimed  to  be  artists,  there- 
fore, they  were  competent  to  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  on  his 
methods;  he  never,  for  himself  or  his  pupils,  ignored  the  supreme 
value  and  importance  of  art.  He  tau^t  his  pupils  to  see  and  love 
beauty,  and  he  pointed  out  continuously  the  "  reasons  why"  one  work 
was  beautiful  and  another  ugly;  how  one  work  was  an  embodiment 
of  true  art,  while  another  was  but  a  degradation  of  all  art. 

In  this  way,  while  not  expecting  or  desiring  to  make  many  profes- 
sional artists,  he  did  expect  to  train  the  majority  to  look  for  beauty 
in  nature  and  in  art,  and  to  recognise  it  when  they  met  with  it;  which 
is  a  far  less  common  knowledge  than  people  generally  would  like  to 

admit.  j     ^      i    ■    i 

In  the  intensity  of  the  present  movement  to  teach  industries,  in 
the  pressure  of  needs  which  appeal  to  all  charitable  women  and  men, 
the  imperative  demand  for  the  kind,  of  knowledge  which  will  pro- 
cure food  and  clothing,  is  in  danger  of  driving  out  all  thought  of 
making  provision  for  the  hunger  of  the  immortal  nature.  It  is  to 
remind  all  that  both  needs  can  be  met  at  the  same  time;  that  Indus- 
trial Art  Training  will  meet  both,  and  will  enable  the  pupil  better 
to.  combat  with  the  world  than  any  mere  inartistic  industry  can  pos- 
sibly do,  that  these  few  words  are  written. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION,  AND  DRAWING  AS  ITS  BASIS. 

AN  ADDRESS  BY  WALTER  SMITH* 

Within  the  memory  of  people  now  on  the  earth,  some  of  whom  being  alive  are 
capable  of  noting  the  "fact,  there  have  been  considerable  changes  in  many  things. 
*    *    « 

Perpetual  change  seems  to  be  the  law  of  nature,  as  inflexible  as  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation, and  though  the  most  merciful  changes  are  sometimes  so  gradual  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible  to  us,  yet  there  is  no  halting-place, between  the  cradle  and  the 
grave  for  ns,  either  in  the  changes  which  we  are  causing,  or  those  which  we  are 
undergoing.  *  *  *  There  is  a  wholesome  and  healthy  love  of  change,  which 
recogjnizes  the  necessity  of  transformation  as  a  natural  law,  without  claiming  for  it 
the  virtue  of  a  new  inspiration,  or  condemning  all  other  revelations. 

Healthy  people  are  always  growing,  and  feel  the  divine  irritation  of  growth, 
either  physically  or  mentally;  and  it  is  the  surest  sign  of  disease  and  decay  when 
human  creatures  cry  out  only  for  rest,  and  permission  to  doze  away  into  the  region 
of  perpetual  slumber,  crying  out  aU  the  time,  '■  Let  us  alone." 

Let  us,  therefore,  recognize  that  it  is  human  nature,  healthy  human  nature,  to  be 
alive  and  lAovlng;  that  to  be  stagnant  and  averse  to  change  is  death  like,  and  that 
f he  golden  mean  is  to  accept  the  inevitable  cheerfully,  and  try  to  grow  all  the  time, 
respecting  the  past  and  hoping  for  the  future,  modestly  desiring  that  our  best  work 
may  be  acceptable  and  that  for  all  weakness  and  deficiency  we  may  be  charitably 
forgiven.  This  view  seems  to  be  consistent  with  the  recognition  of  change  that  is 
progressive,  and  the  permanence  of  that  which  is  excellent  in  itself. 

I  have  been  lead  into  this  train  of  thought  by  a  somewhat  prolonged  study  of  the 
actual  present  condition  of  education  in  this  country,  and  by  a  careful  analysis  of 
some  of  the  practical  results  of  education  as  displayed  by  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  conclusions  Come  to  by  a  practical  observer  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  you,  and  therefore  I  will  ask  you  to  excuse  the  imperfect  manner 
in  which  they  may  be  presented  to  you,  for  the  sake  of  that  which  I  shall  have 
to  say. 

The  Teacher's  Office. 

And  firstly,  I  know  that  I  shall  not  ineffectually  appeal  to  your  indulgence  for 
permission  to  say  something  on  behalf  of  the  teacher's  office  and  character,  for  if  it 
be  true  that  "  as  is  the  priest  so  are  the  people,"  it  is  equally  true  that  "  as  is  the 
teacher  so  is  the  education." 

I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  many  of  the  failures  and  difficulties  which 
society  suffers  from,  and  by  which  education  is  injured,  are  distinctly  traceable  to 
the  very  indifferent,  if  not  erroneous  opinions,  generally  held  about  the  position  of 
the  teacher;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  duty  of  those  who  feel  this  to  be  true,  to 
say  so,  as  modestly  as  they  can,  but  as  firmly  as  they  know  how.  *  *  *  Let 
me,  then,  remind  you  of  a  wise  old  saying  which  runs  thus  : 

"  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

I  know  of  noHbigher  way  in  which  we  can  testify  our  respect  and  regard  for  an 
object,  or  vocation,  than  by  laying  down  our  lives  for  it,  either  by  one  great  heroic 
act  of  self-devotion,  in  the  jaws  of  death  if  need  be,  or  by  a  long  life  of  daily  duty, 
consecrated  to  the  work  which  our  hands  have  found  to  do,  conscientiously  and 
lovingly  laying  down  our  lives  as  the  most  cherished  offering  we  can  make  to  our 
God  and  our  country — and  the  most  perfect  expression  of  our  greatest  love. 

The  vocation  of  a  teacher  offers  us  the  opportunity  of  doing  this,  in  the  most  ex- 
alted manner;  for  neither  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  nor  even  the  press,  is  so 
powerful  for  good  or  evU  as  is  the  school-room  and  its  influences.  At  a  time  when 
the  human  character  is  sensitive  and  unfolding,  it  is  placed  under  the  influence  of 
the  teacher  to  mould  it  into  shapeliness  or  misdii:ect  it  into  moral  ruin;  and  this 

*For  title  of  this  address  see  foot  note  on  page  953. 
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mighty  influence  should  be  wielded  with  a  sense  of  awe  and  responsibility  that 
ought  to  crush  out  every  unworthy  thought  or  act  from  a  teacher's  mind  and  life. 

That  many  teachers  share  in  this  thou^t  and  feel  this  great  responsibility  we  all 
know  to  be  the  case,  for  many  a  saintly  or  heroic  life  may  be  traced  to  the  inspira- 
tion and  example  of  a  teacher,  whose  life  and  soul  have  been  consecrated  to  the 
work  of  the  school-room.  But  that  this  habit  of  thought,  as  a  qualification  for 
the  vocation  of  a  teacher,  is  not  invariably'  looked  for  by  society,  nor  among  the 
requirements  of  school  committees,  is  proof  that  the  absence  of  it  is  no  bar  to  em- 
ployment. Yet  I  unhesitatingly  assert,  that  men  who  do  not  feel  the  great  moral 
responsibility  of  being  teachers,  or  who  do  not  regard  their  occupations  as  being 
worthy  of  the  brightest  intellect  and  the  most  devoted  lives,  or  who  are  teaching 
school  as  a  mere  temporary  occupation,  are  not  fit  to  be  teachers  at  all.    *    *    * 

Reverting  to  what  has  been  already  said  on  the  subject  of  change,  it  is  apparent 
to  me  that  there  must  come  great  changes  in  our  time  in  the  whole  field  of  educa- 
tion, and  that  we  must  either  take  part  in  them,  or  be  superseded  by  them. 

Mr.  Smith  here  refers  to  the  exhibitions  of-  England  in  1851,  Paris 
.  in  1867,  and  Philadelphia  1876,  and  shows  that,  as  England  at  the 
first  was  behind  other  nations,  but  by  the  definite  education  of  her 
workers  has  recovered  her  relative  position;  so  now,  the  United  States 
was  seen  both  at  Paris,  and  Philadelphia,  to  be  far  in  the  rear  in  all 
artistic  manufactures.  He  urges,  further,  that  a  general  realization 
by  the  people,  of  this  relative  inferiority,  would  be  the  first  step  in 
the  upward  progress  of  the  nation  towards  the  acquisition  of  such 
artistic  skill.     He  then  says: 

This  is  where  the  subject  becomes  interesting  to  us  as  teachers.  If  the  present 
condition  of  American  manufactures  is  unprofitable  and  discreditable;  if  skilled 
labor  cannot,  under  the  present  educational  dispensations,  be  produced  in  this  coun- 
try and  has  to  be  imported,  and  the  enormous  importation  of  the  products  of  skilled 
labor  from  abroad  is  not  to  be  continued,  discouraging  as  it  does  the  native  work- 
man and  impoverishing  the  whole  country,  then  it  comes  within  the  province  of  a 
more  developed  and  practical  education  to  provide  the  remedy;  and  I  take  it  that 
we,  as  teachers,  have  something  to  do  with  this  matter.  I  know  that  microscopic 
politicians  have  persuaded  the  long-suffering  pubUc  of  this  country  that  teachers 
ought  to  have  nothing  to  say  about  education;  but  I  think  they  should  have,  and  am 
going  on  to  say  my  share,  in  spite  of  all  the  politicians  who  are  not  yet -translated. 

To  whom  should  the  public  look  for  information  about  education,  if  not  to  teach- 
ers ?  If  teachers  are  timid  or  dumb,  can  they  complain  if  education  suffers  ?  Two- 
thirds  of  the  general  literature  of  education  is  inflicted  upon  a  docile  public  by 
plausible  theorists  who  never  strayed  even  by  accident  into  a  class-room;  who  boldly 
seize  the  chart  and  compass  to  navigate  our  ship  on  a  sea  they  never  saw,  and  by 
observations  thfey  never  took.  Brethren,  it  is  high  time  that  teachers  should  begin 
to  teach,  and  not  leave  themselves  and  the  pubho  the  victims  of  theoretical  experi- 
menters, who  are  not  even  yet  in  the  early  days  of  their  apprenticeships  to  a  very 
complex  business.  I  notice  that  this  latter-day  cry  for  oral  instruction  only,  and 
abolition  of  text-books,  comes  from  such  people,  who,  nevertheless,  have  no  inten- 
tion of  touching  this  burden  with  so  much  as  one  of  their  little  fingers.  Such  cries 
are  dangerpus  to  progress  already  made,  and  are  like  newly  discovered  short  cuts, 
which  are  proverbially  long  roads.  Young  enthusiasts  just  beginning  to  sense  the 
power  which  is  new  to  them;  ancient  fabrics  set  on  fire  for  the  first  time  and  burn- 
ing with  a  consuming  fierceness;  extremists  who,  by  exaggeration,  make  the  mild- 
est virtues  into  aggravating  vices,  all  by  their  intensity  bring  a  good  thing  into 
disrepute,  and  have  to  be  tempered  by  moderation,  and  cooled  down  into  steady 
and  unexcited  service.  Oral  instruction  is  necessary  to  every  good  teacher,  ancl 
the  younger  the  pupils  the  more  it  is  essential  to  their  happiness  and  progress,  but 
you  can  no  more  abolish  text-books  for  proper  use  in  day  schools  than  you  can 
banish  them  from  universities  or  technical  schools  for  adults.  And  there  is  as  much 
danger  to  be  feared  from  oral  instruction  without  text-books  as  is  found  in  the  me- 
chanical use  of  text-books  without  the  life  of  oral  instruction.  Every  good  teacher 
approves  of  a  due  proportion  of  oral  instruction,  and  practises  it,  regarding  it  as 
the  brightest  and  keenest  weapon  in  his  armory;  and  uses  text-books  also  to  make 
his  work  stick,  and  sustain  him  and  his  pupils,  in  weak  moments,  at  the  standard 
of  their  best.  No  good  teacher  avoids  it,  or  goes  fanatically  insane  about  it,  either 
for  or  against.  He  knows  that  if  you  deliberately  abolish  text-books,  and  call  upon 
teachers  to  depend  upon  oral  instruction  only,  not  occasionally,  as  it  is  now,  and 
always  has  been  practised,  by  good  teachers,  but  as  proposed  by  fanatics,  namely, 
for  five  hours  a  day  on  five  days  in  the  week,  you  will  kill  aU  the  good  teach- 
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ers  in  a  month,  leaving  alive  only  the  sticks  who  are  skilled  in  the  art  of  self-preser- 
vation, who  never  teach  at  all,  orally  or  otherwise,  and  therefore  never  wear  out, 
to  comfort  you  in  your  solitude  among  the  graves  of  those  you  have  destroyed. 

Suppose,  for  example,  you  were  to  try  this  wholesale  oral  experiment  on  minis- 
ters in  churches.  Make  them  preach  without  manuscript,  and  insist  on  their  con- 
gregations singing  without  hymn-books,  the  preachers  to  change  their  subjects 
every  hour,  not  for  one  hour  a  day,  but  for  five  hours  a  day,  not  only  on  one  day  in 
the  week,  but  for  five  days  in  the  week,*  to  a  congregation  of  lost  souls,  every  one 
of  whom  has  been  born  an  infidel,  and  is  in  dire  need  of  conversion.  The  clergy  are 
good,  self-sacrificing  men;  many  of  them  approve  of  this  idea  for  schools,  and 
wpuld  doubtless  not  object  to  having  it  practically  tried  in  churches.  When  strong 
men  and  adult  pupils  have  been  proved  to  be  able  to  endure  this  strain  and  are  im- 
proved by  it,  it  may,  without  cruelty  and  iconoclastic  stupidity,  be  fair  to  try  it  on 
weak  women  and  infant  scholars.  If  experimenters  will  begin  there,  they  will  find 
that  in  a  year  many  pulpits  and  churches  have  been  many  times  over  thus  emptied, 
and  many  graveyards  and  asylums  fiUed,  and  the  fragments  of  congregations  left 
will  declare  that  their  works  do  follow  them.  In  mercy,  then,  begin  with  minis- 
ters and  churches,  because  all  concerned  will  be  able-bodied  adults  and  likely  to 
exercise  free-will  to  defend  themselves;  then,  if  it  succeeds,  we-may  try  it  on  teach- 
ers and  little  children  iii  our  schools,  without  being  guilty  of  Herod's  crime,  or 
breaking  aU  the  commandments  at  once  for  educational  purposes,  as  Moses  did. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ELEMENTS  IN  EDUCATION. 

What  I  want  to  say  to  you,  and  through  you  to  aU  whom  it  may  concern,  is,  that 
unless  the  technical  education  of  the  producing  classes  in  America  is  provided  for 
better  than  it  is  now,  that  is,  general  education  in  the  elements  of  art  and  science 
for  every  child,  and  in  the  practice  of  industrial  skill  for  youths  and  workmen,  all 
the  great  natural  advantages  of  this  country  in  extent  and  variety  of  native  products 
will  be  neutralized  and  destroyed. 

I  would  impress  upon  you  that  this  is  a  question  of  general,  and  not  of  special, 
education.  The  establishment  of  special  industrial  sbhools  only,  which,  after  all, 
is  only  patchwork  veneering,  and  remedial,  not  organic  and  preventive,  will  not 
meet  the  difficulty.  That  has  been  tried  and  failed,  and  will  do  so  again.  You  did 
not  dispel  iUiteracy  and  ignorance  by  educating  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  but  by  teaching  all;  and  you  will  not  by  any  system  of  special  indus- 
trial schools  that  a  community  will  willingly  support,  be  able  to  educate  even 
so  small  a  percentage  of  the  whole  people  as  that  very  insignificant  fraction, 
nor  accomplish  more  for  industrial  skill  by  them  than  the  education  of  a  few  monks 
in  the  middle  ages  did  for  the  general  education  of  the  people,  without  common 
schools.'  Our  general  education  must  include  the  elements  of  art  and  science,  taught 
to  every  child  in  every  school  during  the  whole  period  of  school  life,  and  in  reason- 
able proportion  of  time  to  that  devoted  to  other  profitaible  subjects,  before  special 
industrial  schools  are  aught  but  playthings,  which  they  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  whenever  and  wherever  they  have  been  established,  without  the  preliminary 
preparation  for  them  has  been  provided  in  the  common  schools. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  to-day  that  can  absolutely  ignore  public  educa- 
tion in  art  and  science  without  becoming  impoverished.  There  is  none,  inhabited 
by  white  races,  that  has  made  so  little  provision  for  it  as  we  have;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, no  other  country  imports  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  products  of  skilled 
labor  as  America;  and  that  means  a  national  leakage  where  there  should  be  a  spring 
of  wealth;  raw  materials  exported,  manufactured  goods  imported;  pennies- worths' 
sent  away,  to  pay  for  dollars-worths'  brought  here.  It  seems  perfectly  unaccount- 
able, that,  whilst  the  general  education  of  the  people  has  been  so  admirably  pro- 
vided for,  even  if  too  limited  in  scope,  through  being  too  exclusively  literary  and 
theoretical,  and  the  technical  education  of  the  professional  classes  developed  in  the 
most  complete  manner,  yet,  though  apprenticeships  to  trades  have  gone  out  of 
fashion,  the  artisan  and  mechanic  are  left  without  technical  education,  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  American  workman  has  to  work  by  rule  of  thumb.  Yet,  i  o  it  is. 
I  invite  those  who  do  not  like  this  condition  of  things  to  remedy  it. 

Whilst  you  cannot  find  in  any  country  a  body  of  men  with  more  average  intelli- 
gence and  brightness  than  American  mechanics,  you  can  find  none  with  so  few 
opportunities  of  improvement,  in  their  several  crafts,  by  education. 

As  a  consequence,  our  public  taste  and  industrial  skill  are  about  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion as  the  same  were  in  England  in  1851.  If  we  are  to  make  a  change  as  radical 
and  complete  as  was  made  in  that  country,  we  must  adopt  similar  means;  and  if 
the  political  economists  are  wise  in  their  generation,  thpy  will  find  that  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost  in  P'^O'^dig^g^oh^^l  e^c^^^^l|^^working  men. 
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DRAWING,  THE  TRUE  BASIS  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Here  I  am  tempted,  and  not  unwillingly,  to  make  a  distinction  in  your  minds  be- 
tween that  drawing  as  an  element  in  education  which  is  the  true  basis  of  all  tech- 
nical education,  whether  used  as  a  language,  a  weapon,  or  an  interpreter,  because 
it  is  the  only  mother  tongue  common  to.  all  men,  and  that  other  plaything  of  the 
past  called  picture-making,  against  which  mock  heroes  and  heroines  rave  and  rage 
in  true  Quixotic  fashion,  confounding  the  two  distinct  things,  and  condemning 
them  both  because  one  was  useless.  Without  a  particle  of  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, even  mere  popularity  hunters,  whose  notoriety  is  fading,  will  eUcit  the  resur- 
rection of  a  little  ignorant  enthusiasm  against  drawing,  by  condemning  something 
they  miscall  drawing,  but  which  is  really  baly  the  discarded  toy  which  used  to  be 
called  drawing;  and  in  my  experience,  no  branch  of  the  real  drawing  which  we 
teach  now  so  rouses  their  ire  as  that  upon  which  scientific  progress  is  based, 
geometry  and  geometrical  drawing.  I  have  been  called  by  every  sort  of  bad  name, 
because  I  have  insisted  that  Science  is  the  true  foundation  of  Art,  and  have  con- 
ducted, and  now  conduct,  the  Normal  Art  School  of  Massachusetts,  upon  that 
axiom,  as  a  corner  stone.  It  matters  not  whether  the  art  be  fine  art,  or  industrial 
art,  it  is  ec[ually  true  of  both,  and  this  view  which  has  6een  criticised  by  some  men 
called  artists,  because  they  paint  and  sell  pictures,  but  who  never  drew  anything 
correctly  in  their  lives,  and  never  will  whilst  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  science, 
meets  strong  confirmation  in  the  words  of  Herbert  Spencer. 

He  says:  "  Unexpected  as  the  assertion  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the 
highest  art  of  every  kind  is  based  on  science  ;  that  without  science  there  can  be 
neither  perfect  production  nor  full  appreciation.  *  *  *  _  Only  when  genius  is 
inarried  to  science,  can  the  highest  results  be  produced.  Science  is  necessary,  not 
only  for  the  most  successful  production,  but  also  for  the  full  appreciation  of  the 
fine  arts." ' 

This  which  is  true  of  fine  art  is  more  than  true  of  industrial  art  and  art  education, 
for  the  scientific  element  in  it  distinguishes  the  true  from  the  false,  the  useful  and 
the  fruitful  from  the  useless  and  the  sterile.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  this  mat- 
ter simple  by  the  following  statement ;  one  of  a  series  drawn  up  for  the  guidance 
of  teachers: 

WHAT  A  KNOWLEDGE  OP  DRAWING  SHOULD  COMPRISE. 

"Good  industrial  art  includes  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  artistic  element ;  science 
securing  the  necessity  of  true  and  permanent  workmanship,  art  contributing  the 
-  quality  of  attractiveness  and  beauty.  The  study  of  practical  art  by  drawing  should, 
therefore,  comprehend  the  exactness  of  science  by  the  use  of  instruments,  as  in 
geometrical  drawing  and  designing,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  the  beauti- 
ful, and  nlanual  skill  in  expression,  by  freehand  drawing  of  historical  masterpieces 
of  art  and  choice  natural  forms." 

Geometrical  drawing  is  but  the  interpretation  and  application  of  mathematics  to 
industry,  bringing  the  abstract  truths  of  science  to  the  concrete  form  of  service. 
For  which  reason  the  most  distinguished  American  art  critic  has  said  that  over  the 
door  of  every  workshop  in  this  land  should  be  written  the  old  Greek  inscription, 
"  None  but  the  skilled  in  geometry  can  enter  here." 

Now  let  us  see  what  Herbert  Spencer  also  says  about  the  practical  value  of  mathe- 
matics, which,  let  it  be  remembered,  can  only  be  appUed  to  the  purposes  he  describes 
through  the  instirumentality  of  drawing,  in  the  hands  of  the  architect,  engineer  and 
designer,  whose  work  becomes  only  possible  of  execution  through  the  skill  and 
taste  which  drawing  alone  can  give  to  the  mechanic  and  artificer : 

"  For  all  the  higher  arts  of  consti-uction,  some  acquaintance  with  mathematics  is 
indispensable.  The  village  carpenter  who,  lacking  rational  instruction,  lays  out  his 
work  by  empirical  rules  learnt  in  his  apprenticeship,  equally  with  the  builder  of  a 
Britannia  Bridge,  makes  hourly  reference  to  the  laws  of  quantitative  relations. 
The  surveyor,  on  whose  survey  the  land  is  purchased  ;  the  architect,  in  designing  a 
mansion  to  be  built  on  it ;  the  builder,  in  preparing  his  estimates ;  his  foreman,  in 
laying  out  the  foundations ;  the  masons,  in  cutting  the  stones,  and  the  various  arti- 
sans who  put  up  the  fittings,  are  all  guided  by  geometrical  truths.  Railway- 
making  is  regulated,  from  beginning  to  end,  by  mathematics  ;  alike  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  and  sections  ;  in  staking  out  of  the  line  ;  in  the  mensuration  of  cut- 
tings and  embankments  ;  in  the  designing,  estimating  and  building  of  bridges,  cul- 
verts, viaducts,  tunnels,  stations. 

And  similarly  with  the  harbors,  docks,  piers,  and  various  engineering  and  archi- 
tectural works  that  fringe  the  coasts  and  overspread  the  face  of  the  country,"  as 
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well  as  the  mines  that  run  underneath  it.  Out  of  geometry,  too,  as  applied  to  as- 
tronomy, the  art  of  navigation  has  grown;  and  so,  by  this  science,  has  been  made 
possible  that  enormous  foreign  commerce  which  supports  a  large  part  of  our  popu- 
lation, and  supplies  us  with  many  necessaries  and  most  of  our  luxuries.  And,  now- 
a-days,  even  tne  farmer,  for  the  correct  laying  out  of  his  drains,  has  recourse  to  the 
level — that  is,  to  geometrical  principles;  "When  from  those  divisions  of  mathe- 
matics which  deal  with  space  and  number,  some  small  smattering  of  which  is  given 
in  schools,  we  turn  to  that  other  division  which  deals  with  force,  of  which  even  a 
smattering  is  scarcely  ever  given,  we  meet  with  another  large  class  of  activities 
which  this  science  presides  over.  On  the  application  of  rational  mechanics  depends 
the  success  of  nearly  all  modern  manufacture. 

The  properties  of  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  etc.,  are  involved  in  every  ma- 
chine. Every  machine  is  a  solidified  mechanical  theorem;  and  to  machinery  in 
these  times  we  owe  nearly  all  production.  Trace  the  history  of  the  breakfast  roll. 
The  soil  out  of  which  it  came  was  drained  with  machine-made  tiles,  the  surface  was 
turned  over  by  a  machine,  the  seed  was  put  in  by  a  machine,  the  wheat  was  reaped, 
thrashed,  and  winnowed  by  machines;  by  machinery  it  was  ground  and  bolted, 
and,  hid  the  flour  been  sent  to  Gosport,  it  might  have  been  made  into  biscuits  by  a 
machine. 

Look  round  the  room  in  which  you  sit.  If  modem,  probably  the  bricks  in  its 
walls  were  machine-made;  by  machinery  the  flooring  was  sawn  and  planed,  the 
mantle-shelf  sawn  and  polished,  the  paper  hangings  made  and  printed;  the  veneer 
on  the  table,  the  turned  legs  of  the  chairs,  the  carpet,  the  curtains,  are  all  products 
of  machinery.  And  your  clothing — plain,  figured,  or  printed — is  it  not  wholly 
woven, — nay,  perhaps  even  sewed  by  machinery?  And  the  volume  you  are  read- 
ing; are  not  its  leaves  fabricated  by  one  machine  and  covered  with  these  words  by 
another  ?  Add  to  which,  that  for  the  means  of  distribution  over  both  land  and  sea, 
we  are  similarly  indebted.  And  then  let  it  be  remembered,  that  according  as  the 
principles  of  mechanics  are  well  or  ill  used  to  these  ends,  comes  success  or  f  aUure, — 
individual  and  national.' 

The  engineer  who  misapplies  his  formula  for  the  strength  of  materials,  builds  a 
bridge  that  breaks  down.  The  manufacturer  whose  apparatus  is  badly  devised 
cannot  compete  with  another,  whose  apparatus  wastes  less  in  friction  and  inertia. 

The  ship-builder  adhering  to  the  old  model,  is  out-sailed  by  one  who  buUds  on  the 
mechanicatUy  justified  wave-line  principle.  And  as  the  ability  of  a  nation  to  hold 
its  own  against  other  nations  depends  on  the  skilled  activity  of  its  units,  we  see 
thah  on  such  knowledge  may  turn  the  national  fate.  Judge  then  the  worth  of 
mathematics." 

If  this  be  true,  and  knowledge  of  the  kind  described  and  the  skiU  which  comes 
out  of  it  be  as  importan):  to  us  nationally,  as  is  alleged,  then  we  should  begin  to  see 
that  drawing  is  by  far  the  most  practical  and  most  profitable  of  all  the  subjects 
taught  in  our  common  schools  ;  for  through  it  alone,  as  tbe  concrete  form  of  mathe- 
matics, can  this  knowledge  and  skiU  be  acquired  by  the  masses  of  the  people., 
I  commend  this  to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  persistent  chatterers,  who  describe 
drawing  as  an  "  ornamental"  study  which  practical  people  cannot  afford. 

VALUE  OF  CRITICISM  ON  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

In  this  matter  teachers  are  pioneers,  which  in  education  is  the  modern  secular 
name  for  the  early  Christian  profession  of  the  confessor,  who  bore  testimony 
through  tribulation  to  his  faith.  Both  encounter  trials  and  persecution,  and  to 
both  there  is  now  and  has  ever  been  the  encouraging  prospect  of  a  reward  for  con- 
stancy and  perseverance,  of  being  finally  elevated  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  well-meaning  persons  interested  in  this  subject,  and  anxious 
to  be  useful  and  just  in  their  work  and  views,  when  divided  into  the  two  sections  of 
teachers  and  critics,  are  apt  to  oppose  and  misrepresent  one  another  when  they 
practically  want  and  aim  at  the  same  thing.  It  may  be  as  well,  therefore,  to  state 
most  emphatically,  that  the  employment  of  art  and  science  as  an  element  in  general 
education,  because  of  their  intensely  useful  natures,  both  esthetically  and  practi- 
cally, is  altogether  a  new  development,  in  its  universality  and  significance  here 
and  elsewhere,  in  which  we  are  aU  beginners,  whether  as  teachers  or  as  critics. 
The  men  who  are  hard  at  work  upon  it  in  the  class-room  or  on  the  platform' 
honestly  desiring  to  be  useful  and  willing  to  learn  by  experience,  should  not  be 
hampered  and  hindered  by  the  qarping  of  mere  speculators  without  experience,  day- 
dreamers  who  have  visions  based  on  nothing,  and  theorists  whose  specifics' have 
never  been  tested.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  in  the  thidfe  of  the  fight  can- 
not see  how  the  battle  goes,  nor  ought  they  to  complain  of  the  judicial  and  compe- 
ent  criticism  of  those  whoffijgjfewsflibJoMfeatoSJifi^but  who  do  not  know  enoudi 
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to  understand  it.  There  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  such  criticism  and  that 
of  incompetent  and  merely  spiteful,  jealous,  or  ignorant  fault-finders.  A  hard- 
working teacher,  toiling  and  moiling  with  a  strong  heart  and  heavy  load,  has,  and 
ought  to  have  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  buzzing  and  booming  of  these  frivolous 
flies,  who  think  by  settling  on  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  to  impede  its  progi-ess  by 
humming  ;  whilst,  he  should  treat  with  respect  the  honest  opinion  of  those  who, 
differing  from  him  in  details,  still  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  help. 

So  that  whilst  critics  have  neither  history  nor  precedent  in  technical  educational 
experience,  by  which  to  judge  our  work,  and,  therefore,  their  assaults  are  Inere  ex- 
plosions, not  directed  Are,  having  little  foresight  and  no  hindsight,  teachers  must 
also  realize  that  they  themselves  are  pioneers,  whose  highest  qualification  for  their 
work  is  their  ability  to  learn  and  make  history,  and  establish  precedents  in  virtue 
of  this  ability.  If  both  agree  as  to  aim  and  object,  however  much  they  may  differ 
about  details,  progress  will  be  speedy ;  if  one  assumes  omniscience  and  the  other 
claims  infallibility,  progress  is  impossible.  But  if  between  conflicting  opinions,  the 
public,  without  being  skilled  in  the  subject  of  controversy,  has  to  choose  which 
service  it  most  needs,  that  which  is  constructive  and  serves  as  well  as  it  knows  how, 
or  that  which  is  destructive  only  and  assails,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  as  half 
a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  the  public  will  be  better  off  with  a  modest  half  loaf 
of  service  than  with  the  paper  bill  of  fare  offered  to  it  by  the  critics,  and  written  in 
gall  or  poison. 

HOPEFUL  SIGNS. 

The  interest  arising  in  industrial  art  and  art  education  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land,  far  more  general  and  active  than  that  which  is  felt  in  fine  art, 
encourages  us  to  hope  that  before  long  we  shall  witness  a  general  advance  along 
the  whole  line  of  secondary  education.  It  is  badly  wanted.  The  budding  signs  of 
an  artistic  maturity,  the  forerunners  of  something  that  will  become  a  just  pride  in 
the  future,  are  not  absSnt  from  the  present  average  condition  of  American  society. 
Premonitory  symptoms  of  a  return  to  the  organic  love  of  the  beautiful,  which  in 
the  infancy  of  our  race  built  the  shrines  and  cathedrals,  are  evident  on  all  hands. 
"We  see  indications  of  it  in  the  art-manias  which  periodically  attack  our  most  sensitive 
and  refined  people,  the  visible  results  of  which  are  not  so  valuable  in  themselves  as 
in  the  evidence  they  furnish  of  a  life  that  still  exists  for  a  purpose.  Thus  we 
have  safely  passed  through  the  blacking-bottle-decoration,  period,  if  not  without  a 
scar,  yet  without  permanent  disfigurement ;  the  mysteries  of  China-painting  and 
of  over-glaze  andunder-glaze,  (in  the  throes  of  which  many  of  our  best  and  fsiirest, 
unlike  their  prototypes,  nave  toiled  and  spinned,)  have  been  explored,  and  their 
inner  depths  sounded  without  danger;  the  South  Kensington  stitch  and  female 
pedestrianism  have  been  attacked  and  defeated  coevally,  by  our  esthetic  and  physi- 
cal athletes,  and  the  doctors  who  have  watched  their  patients  through  these  mild 
attacks  elsewhere  say  we  shall  be  the  better  for  them  wTien  the  crises  are  over,  for 
though  difficult  to  bear  whilst  they  last,  they  are  symptoms  of  our  excellent  consti- 
tution. These  infantine  troubles,  like  the  cutting  of  teeth,  measles  or  whooping 
cough,  apparently  cannot  be  avoided,  must  be  gone  through,  and  are  not  dangerous 
if  allowed  to  run  their  courses  and  are  not  mterfered  with.  When  they  have 
taken  their  places  as  strata  in  the  formation  of  our  progressive  civilization,  we 
may,  perhaps,  be  strong  enough  to  give  up  the  importation  of  pagan  or  heathenish 
monstrosities,  playing  with  every  plucked  flower  that  floats  to  us  from  foreign 
sources,  for  the  gratification  of  our  refined  taste;  and  then  begin  to  patiently  toil  at 
the  radical  work  of  education,  to  develop  our  own  resources,  which  is  a  necessary 
condition  for  the  growth  of  organic,  Christian,  American  art.  Wlien  people  of 
wealth  and  leasure  encourage  and  buy  native  American  art-products  from  working- 
men  and  women,  and  give  up  playing  at  weak  amateur  patronage  and  performance 
of  esthetic  tricks  in  skilled  craftsmanship, — the  faint  echoes  from  the  other  side  of 
the  oceans  of  i-eal  living  arts  existing  there, — it  will  be  better  for  everybody,  the 
producer,  the  possessor  and  the  race.  Whilst  our  adults  are  thus  harmlessly  play- 
ing with  these  borrowed  plumes,  it  is  for  us  to  lay  deep  and  broad  and  strong  the 
foundation  of  a  refined  national  taste,  by  the  art  education  of  all  our  children. 
Neither  civilization  nor  skill  was  ever  yet  grafted  upon  a  race,  as  a  tree  is  grafted  ; 
it  must  come  as  a  tree  grows,  from  the  seed,  and  draw  its  nourishment  from  the 
soil  which  gives  it  both  life  and  character. 

After  working  and  speaking  and  writing  on  this  theme  of  industrial  art  for  the 
last  seven  years  in  this  State,  and  having  my  conclusions  strengthened  and  sup- 
ported during  the  last  half-year  in  Europe,  from  observations  personally  made 
there,  I  find  it  very  refreshing  to  see,  in  the  last  report,  just  issued,  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  the  following  trenchant  passage: — 

' '  The  question  of  teaching  trades  in  our  schools  is  one  of  vital  importance.  If  New 
England  would  maintain  her  place  as  the  great  industrial  centre  of  the  country,  shg 
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must  become  to  the  Uaited  States  what  France  is  to  the  rest  of  Europe,— the  first 
in  taste,  the  first  iii  desiga,  the  fiist  in  skilled  workmanship.  Sh^  must  accustom 
her  childteu  troiH  early  youth  to  the  use  of  tools,  and  give  them  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  the  mechanic  arts." 

That,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  the  most  important  utterance  yet  made  on  the 
subject  of  technical  education  in  this  country:  and  if  every  school  committee  in 
Jfew  England  would  not  only  uttex-  but  adopt  the  sentiment,  and  act  upon  its  con- 
clusions, the  one  great  education^  need  of  the  country  would  soon  be  remedied. 

This  is  not  said  in  reference  to  a  few  of  her  children, — picked  geniuses,  whom  not 
even  an  infaUible  Pope  could  choose  in  their  teens, — but  all  her  children;  and  the 
term,  '■  mechanic  arts"  has  the  broad  significance  of  the  words,  "'  industrial  arts." 
creative  and  jawiuctive,  not  distributiTe. 

As  this  also  is  not  done  now,  here  is  more  work  for  the  future,  and  equally  radical 
and  important  in  its  character.  Then,  "  to  maiptain  her  place.  New  ^gland  must 
become  the  first  in  taste,  the  first  in  design,  and  the  first  in  skilled  workmanship." 

You  wiU  obearve  the  expres^on,  must  liiecome.  not  be  as  she  is,  but  become  so  in 
the  future.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  in  this  connection,  that  the  above  language 
is  employed  by  a  body  which  has  already  done  more  to  bring  about  the  objects  de- 
scribed than  any  other  representative  body  in  the  United  States;  and  this  expression 
of  what  should  be  sought  foi*  in  the  future  seems  to  me  the  most  hopeful  and  far- 
seeing  sign  and  indication  that  has  appeared  in  the  whole  educ^onal  field,  coming 
from  a  body  which  has  already  done  so  much. 

I  honestly  beheve  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  coun- 
try, that  sttch  views  should  not  only  be  held,  but  carried  into  execution.  How, 
when,  and  where,  ^re  matters  of  detail  upon  which  opinions  would  differ,  but  they 
are  hot  beyond  the  power  of  judicious  counsel  to  solve. 

Probably  some  school-masters,  of  conservative  tendencies,  would  be  shocked  at 
so  radical  a  measure  as  teaching  the  use  of  tools  in  some  of  their  class-rooms  ;  and 
I  once  heard  the  master  of  a  school  in  a  beautiful  dew  building,  declare  that  he 
should  oppose  the  use  of  a  i>art  of  his  school  for  a  night-class  of  any  sort,  because 
he  was  afraid  the  evaiing  students  would  dirty  the  steps  at  the  entrance  to  the 
school  with  their  boots,  in  bad  weather !  I  submit,  -however,  that  in  such  a  matter 
we  are  the  servants  of  the  pubUc,  and  not  their  masters:  and  if,  tor  cogent  puhhc 
reasons,  it  be  found  necessary  to  engraft  the  elements  of  technical  education  both 
upcHi  the  day-schools  and  in  the  establishment  of  night-classes,,  we  ought  to  be  ready 
to  cooperate  with  the  movement, — for  dirty  boots  and  clean;  in  fair  weather  and 
in  fouL  If  we  are  not  so  ready,  the  sooner  we  are  gathered  to  our  forefathers,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  everybody,  excepting,  perhaps,  our  unfortunate  forefath»s. 

MASXXG  CSE  OP  OPPORTUSTTIES  AND  EXPEBEESCE. 

If  we  turn  from  a  contemplation  of  the  achievements  of  European  nations  in  im- 
parting valne  to  their  great  industries,  through  education,  to  inquire  what  we  are 
doing  in  the  same  direction  in  the  United  States,  where  our  youths  do  not  even  have 
the  discipline  and  benefit  of  apprenticeships,  the  prospect  is  indeed  a  gloomy  one, 
for  the  field  is  almost  bare. 

Yet  our  opjwrtnnities  are  as  great  as  those  of  Ehuopean  naticms,  with  the  angle  ex- 
ception of  the  possession  of  museums  and  picture  galleries,  a  want  soon  to  fee  supplied. 

We  have  as  good  teachers  and  as  good  school  buildings  as  they  have  anywhere, 
and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  utilize  them.  Where  our  teachers  have  had  the  oppor- 
tanity  given  to  them  to  learn  and  teach  drawing,  they  have  learnt  it.  and  are  now 
teaching  it  more  successfully  titan  it  has  yet  been  taught  in  any  E^iropean  countrr. 

In  th£  matter  I  know  whereof  I  afiSrm;  and  my  belief  is,  that  the  same  result 
would  follow  if  they  wer6  required  to  teach  tl\e  elements  of  science,  as  that  which 
has  transpired  froni  their  instruction  in  the  elements  of  art. 

I  have  been  more  than  encouraged  by  the  results  of  our  labors  in  the  subject  of 
drawing,  during  the  seven  years  I  have  lived  and  worked  in  America,  and  say  em- 
phatically that  if  you  give  American  teachers  a  chance,  they  can  do  anything,  and 
do  it  wdl,  that  comes  l^itimately  within  Uie  province  of  pubUc  education.  We 
have,  in  Massachusetts,  solved  one  very  imj>ortant  problem.  To  the  vexed  question 
of  whether  drawing  can  be  taught  by  the  r^jular  teachers  to  all  pupils,  we  have 
found  an  answer  of  the  most  conclusive  kind,  by  doing  it,  and  doing  it  well.  The 
matter  has  been  settled  finally  for  all  who  are  open  to  conviction,  in  manv  cities 
and  towns  of  this  State,  and  probably  in  others  of  many  other  States.  In  addition 
to  this,  I  am  enabled  to  say  from  my  inyestigatians  whilst  abroad,  that  in  no  other 
countrv  of  the  world  besides  America,  "    "         ■  ■ '  - 
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the  grades  or  countries  where  it  is  taught  at  all,  and  they  are  few.  Exercises  in 
original  design  produced  by  pupils  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  were 
taken  bjr  me  this  year  to  Europe  and  submitted  for  criticism  to  •some  of  the  most 
distinguished  art-masters  and  critics.  They  were  executed  from  the  insti-uction  of 
the  regular  teachei-s,  by  pupils  who  averaged  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  no 
special  teacher  of  drawing  had  ever  seen  the  exercises  until  they  were  completed. 
They  were  not  picked,  but  every  exercise  done  in  the  classes  was  there,  and,  as  I 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  examination  when  tliese  drawings  were  made,  I  saw 
them  produced  with  my  own  eyes.  These  works  excited  the  greatest  astonishment 
and  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them,  and  they  were  many  and  competent  judges. 
The  opinion  formed  of  the  regular  teachers  of  American  schools  was  more  compli- 
mentary than  I  can  describe  to  you,  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  those  who  have 
never  tried  to  teach  drawing,  though  it  was  very  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  those 
opinions  expressed.  And  as  a  consequence  of  what  I  saw  and  heard,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  to-dajr  this  subject  of  industrial  drawing  is  better  and  more  system- 
atically taught  here  in  some  of  the  public  day-schook  of  Massachusetts,  than  it 
is  in  any  European  country,  not  excepting  France  nor  England.  The  great  trouble 
is  that  though  it  is  so  well  taught,  it  is  not  taught  in  all  places,  and  in  every  class- 
room, in  every  town  or  city.  The  law  of  Massachusetts  says  that  drawing  shall  be 
taught  to  every  child ;  and  yet  many  school  committees,  and  teachei-s  too,  say  that 
they  do  not  teach  it  because  there  is  no  penalty  attached  to  a  breach  of  the  law !  In 
my  opinion,  people  who  only  keep  the  laws  when  the  police  are  about,  ai'e  utterly 
unfitted  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  education  of  children. 

I  can  sympathize  with  and  respect  any  one  who  tries  to  do  something  good 
and  fails,  though  I  never  knew  a  teacher  who  honestly  tried  to  teach  drawing  who 
did  not  succeed;  but  if  there  is  an  unpardonable  sin,  it  must  be  that  which  is  com- 
mitted by  the  people  who  are  elected  by  their  fellow-citizens  to  bring  up  the  chil- 
dren of  a  community  as  law-abiding  creatures,  and  set  them  the  example  of  open 
defiance  of  the  laws. 

»  *'»  »  »  »  * 

CONCLUSION. 

Fresh  from  a  contemplation  of  the  world's  civilization  as  displayed  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  if  we  are  wise  enough  to  learn  what 
other  nations  have  learnt  from  previous  exhibitions,  and  remedy  the  proved  defi- 
ciencies of  our  education,  by  establishing  technical  or  secondary  education,  there  is 
no  reason  for  anxiety  about  our  country  andits  prosperity.  But  If  we  cannot  learn 
this  lesson,  there  Is  real  peril  In  store  for  us.    *    *    * 

I  wish  that  the  wise  words  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  could  be  heard  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  and  that  every  live  educator  would  closely 
examine  Into  this  question  for  himself.  We  cannot  see  the  bearings  of  the  matter 
if  we  limit  our  observations  to  the  horizon  of  State,  city,  or  village  in  which  we 
may  happen  to  live.  To  grasp  the  whole  significance  of  it,  we  must  know  what  has 
happened  elsewhere  than  In  our  homes,  and  at  other  times  than  our  own.  The 
wisest,  people  are  not  those  who  Uve  only  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  see  nothing  but 
what  they  tun  their  heads  against. 

Cautious  and  provident  folks  contemplate  the  future  and  prepare  themselves  for 
it.  We  must  do  so,  and  find  profitable  employment  for  our  people,  or  we  shall  wax 
weaker  instead  of  stronger,  and  our  size  will  only  make  our  ruin  gi-eat  and  wide- 
spread. 

In  conclusion,  there  Is  one  thing  which  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  suggesting.  As 
a  rule,  teachers,  the  masters  of  public  schools,  keep  sadly  too  much  in  the  back- 
ground when  public  questions,  are  discussed,  especially  when  educational  matters 
are  under  deliberation  for  legislative  purpose.  It  used  to  be  said  that  there  were 
three  sexes — men,  women,  and  clergymen.  Is  It  possible  "that  there  are  two  sorts  of 
men — citizens  and  teachers?  Is  It  possible  that  the  annual  election  of  teachers 
makes  it  dangerous  for  the  best  educated  part  of  the  community  to  take  men's  parts 
In  public  business  ?  If  It  Is  so,  then  for  the  sake  of  the  manhood  we  hold  from  Grod, 
let  us  emancipate  ourselves  from  a  servility  that  is  degrading,  and  do  men's  shares 
of  public  work. 

I  know  that  In  the  old  country  an  ordained  clergyman  cannot  become  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  it  seems  to  me  you  believe  that  here  an  ordained  grammar 
or  high-school  master  cannot  take  part  in  public  affairs  without  being  dropped  like 
an  egg,  and  get  Into  equally  hot  water.  I  s&j  It  seems  so,  judging  from  Qie  way 
schoolmen  hold  back  from  their  duty  in  helping  to  govern  the  country.  But  It 
would  not  be  so  if  their  public  duties  were  manfully  done,  for  education  has  Its 
weight  with  both  educated  and  uneducated  people.  These  conventions  of  teachers 
are,  or  appear  to  be,  very  refreshing,  but  primary  meetings  ai-e  botlj  creative  and 
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TECHNICAL  TRAINING  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

By  E.  E.  White,  President  of  Purdue  University.* 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  folio-wing  statements  of  tte  proper  functions  of  the  common 
schools  and  of  the  claims  of  some  forms  of  elementary  industrial 
education  to  a  place  in  these  schools,  are  hy  one  of  the  recognized 
leaders  among  American  educators,  who,  hoth  in  addresses  and  pub- 
lished articles,  has  more  than  once  reiterated  the  main  proposition. 
These  extracts  are  from  an  article  published  in  "Education"  for 
November,  1880,  entitled  "  Technical  Trainingin  American  Schools." 
The  ajithor,  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  then  President  of  Purdue  University, 
of  Indiana,  subsequently,  and  at  present.  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Cincin*iati,  Ohio,  needs  no  introduction  to  the  educators 
of  the  United  States.     He  says  : 

The  American  people  'are  awakening  to  the  importance  of  technical  ti-aining,  so 
universally  recognized  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe.  The  rapid  exhaustion  of 
the  natural  fertility  of  our  soil,  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  variety  of  our  manu- 
factures, and  the  marked  improvement  in  the  taste  of  our-  people,  largely  the  result 
of  general  education,  all  demand  higher  technical  knowledge  and  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  American  workman. 

This  increasing  demand  for  better  work  has  been  attended  by  a  steady  decline  of 
the  apprentice  system,  which  hitherto  has  been  our  chief  reliance  for  the  training 
of  artisans.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  if  this  decay  of  appren- 
ticeship is  not  made  good  by  technical  training,  in  some  efficient  form,  the  American 
manufacturer  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  skilled  labor  of  Europe.    *    *    * 

The  necessity  of  technical  training  being  conceded,  how  can  it  best  be  provided  ? 
*    «    »  / 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  UNDBRLYINQ  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

A  concise  statement  of  a  few  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  may  not 
only  avoid  misunderstanding,  but  may  shed  a  clear  light  on  the  question  before  us. 

1.  The  State  has  a  right  to  teach  any  branch  of  knowledge  that  will  promote  the 
public  welfare.  This  is.  the  broad  proposition  on  which  public  education  rests.  The 
|ittempt  to  draw  a  line  through  education,  and  deny  the  right  of  the  State  to  cross 
if,  is  illogical  and  futile.  •  ThB  State  has  either  the  right  to  teach  all  branches  of 
knowlisdge,  or  it  has  no  right  to  teach  any  branch.     There  is  no  middle  gi-ound. 

3.  The  right  of  the  State  to  teach  all  knowledge  does  not  necessarily  make  such 
instruction  its  duty.  The  right  to  teach  is  one  thing,  and  the  obligation  to  teach  is 
another.  The  duty  of  the  State  in  education  is  limited  by  its  ability.  It  cannot 
teach  all  persons  aU  knowledge,  and  it  is  not  its  duty  to  attempt  it.  When  the 
teaching  of  one  kind  of  knowledge  necessarily  excludes  more  important  instruction, 
the  State  is  released  from  obligation  to  teach  such  knowledge.  If  it  has  not  the 
ability  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  it  becomes  its  duty  to  give  attention  to  the  more 
important  and  useful. 

3.  The  duty  of  the  State  to  teach  is  also  conditioned  by  necessity.  The  State  has 
no  monopoly  of  education.  The  church,  the  family,  and  the  individual  have  also 
the  right  to  teach,  and  every  human  interest  may  organize  and  support  schools  for 
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its  promotion  and  benefit.  When  needed  instruction  is  or  will  be  given  by  other 
agencies,  the  State  may  or  may  not  provide  it.  Its  concern  is  to  see  that  such  nec- 
essary instruction  is  efficiently  given. 

4.  The  primary  and  imperitive  duty  of  the  public  school  is  to  provide  training 
and  to  teach  knowledge  of  general  application  and  utility.  It  recognizes  no  class 
distinctions,  social  or  mdustrial,  but  provides  a  general  education  for  all  classes  of 
youth.  It  is  a  common  school,-  a  school  designed  to  impart  a  common  education, — 
an  education  open  to  all  and  useful  to  all. 

•  This  primary  function  of  the  public  school  is  of  the  highest  practical  importance 
and  value.  Its  comprehensive  aim  is  to  prepare  the  child  to  discharge  the  duties 
and  meet  the  obligations  of  coming  manhood,  including  his  relations  to  the  family, 
society,  and  the  State, — relations  involving  the  highest  and  most  important 
activities  of  civilized  life.  In  performing  this  function,  the  public  school  assumes 
that  every  child  that  crosses  its  threshold  to  receive  instruction  is  to  be  a  man,  and 
that  his  first  and  highest  need  is  to  have  all  the  elements  of  manhood  within  him 
developed,  quietened,  and  energized.  The  first  element  in  this  elementary  training 
is  character,  and  the  second  is  intelUgence, — moral  and  intellectual  furnishing 
and  force. 

5.  The  public  school,  as  above  defined,  exhausts  neither  the  right  nor  the  duty  of 
the  State  in  education.  The  State,  may  establish  higher  institutions,  and  it  may 
organize  or  encourage  special  schools  to  promote  important  industries  or  to  meet 
the  wants  of  classes.  It  has  the  right  to  supplement  the  public  school  by  special 
schools  for  technical  training. 

MAY  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  BE  TAUGHT  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 

We  are  now  prepared  to  ask  whether  any  technical  instruction  can  be  provided 
by  the  public  school  without  subverting  its  primary  function,  without  sacrificing 
the  more  important  and  imperative  for  the  less  important  and. the  incidental. 

The  elements  of  technical  knowledge  which  are  of  general  application  and  utility 
may  clearly  be  taught  in  the  public  school.  These  may  indnde  instruction  in  in- 
dustrial, or  mechanical  drawing,  the  practical  applications  of  geometry,  the  keeping 
of  accounts,  the  elements  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  mudeUing  in  day, 
and  those  elementary  mechanical  processes  which  may  be' made  an  efficient  means 
of  general  training.  Such  instruction  is  not  only  the  basis  of  technical  training, 
but  is  of  great  value  to  all  youth,  whatever  may  be  their  future  occupations  and 
positions  in  life.  It  is  useful  as  a  general  preparation  for  all  pursuits.  Time  for 
this  instruction  may  be  gained  by  reducing  the  time  hitherto  devoted  to  several 
other  branches  of  study.  This  has  been  done  in  many  schools  without  loss,  and  the 
ado]3tion  of  truer  ideas  and  better  methods  of  teaching  would  make  it  possible  and 
feasible  in  all. 

The  technical  instruction  above  indicated  may  properly  be  called  general,  in  dis- 
tinction to  that  which  relates  to  a  particular  trade  or  pursuit,  which  is  special. 
Special  technical  training  involves  the  use  of  the  tools  and  other  appliances  of  given 
trades  and  occupations.  In  the  mechanic  arts,  it  includes  what  is  known  as  *'  handi=- 
craft," — skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  machinery,  and  material.  Its-purpose  is  not  gen- 
eral training,  but  special  preparation  for  a  special  pursuit. 

Should  this  speciail  technical  instruction  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of 
the  public  school  ?  In  the  light  of  the  principles  above  stated,  I  unhesitatingly 
answer,  no.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  public  school  to  teach  trades,  and  an  attempt 
to  do  this  work  on  an  adequate  scale  would  subvert  public  education  from  its  pri- 
mary purpose,  and  end  in  disappointment  and  failure.  The  sooner  this  is  under- 
stood and  accepted,  the  better  for  both  industrial  and  general  education, 

OBJECTIONS  TO  TEACHING  OF  TRADES. 

Several  objections  to  the  teaching  of  trades  in  the  public  school  may  thus  be 
stated: — 

1.  It  is  impossible  for  the  public  school  to  teach  a  tithe  of  its  pupils  the  pursuit 
or  occupation  by  which  they  are  to  earn  a  living.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  occupa- 
tions given  in  the  report  of  the  census  of  1870  will-  satisfy  any  one  that  but  very 
few  of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  occupations  therein  named  can  be  made 
a  part  of  the  public  school  course.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  occupa- 
tions classed  as ' '  Manufactures,  and  Mechanical  and  Mining  Industries,"  not  a  score 
can  be  taught  in  a  school-shop,  and  but  few  of  these  can  thus  be  taught  with  anv 
efficiency.     *    *    * 

3.  The  teaching  of  a  few  trades  to  all  pupils  would  crowd  these  pursuits  with  work- 
men, and  reduce  the  compensatiDn  of  skilled  labor  therein  to  the  wages  of  common 
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laborers.  The  turning  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  our  cities  and  towns 
into  a  few  channels  of  industry  would  glut  these  occupations,  and  leave  many 
skilled  workmen  without  employment.  The  training  of  all  the  boys  to  be  carpen- 
ters and  blacksmiths,  for  example,  would  be  worse  than  industrial  folly.  Not  a 
tithe  of  them  could  earn  a  living  as  hand-tool  mechanics.  Handicraft  is  fast  dis- 
appearing, and  more  and  more  mechanical  work  is  done  by  machinery.  The  com- 
ing artisan  will  be  the  master  of  the  machine,  as  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Prof. 
Thompson,  of  the  Technical  School  at  Worcester,  Mass.  The  teaching  of  handicraft 
in  the  schools  would  give  nine-tenths  of  the  pupils  skill  which  they  would  never 
use  in  after-life,  or  use  only  incidentally. 

*  *  *  This  oljjection  does  not  apply  to  the  training  of  pupils  in  the  use  of  hand- 
tools  and  in  simple  mechanical  processes,  when  such  training  is  made  a  means  of 
general  education, — the  training  of  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  mind,  for  educational 
purposes.  Such  training  is  not  the  teaching  of  trades  or  handicrafts,  but  is  general 
technical  training,  the  same  as  mechanical  drawing,  and,  as  such,  has  a  place  in 
the  public  school  couree.  The  extent  of  such  training  wUl  depend  on  its  value  as 
an  element  of  general  education. 

3.  Another  objection  to  a  partial  system  of  industrial  training,  the  teaching  of  a 
few  trades  to  a  few  pupils,  is  its  manifest  injustice.  The  public  school  can  provide 
such  special  training  only  at  the  expense  of  its  facilities  and  appliances  for  general 
education.  Why  should  the  value  of  the  public  school  to  the  great  majority  of  its 
pupils  be  lowered  to  teach  trades  to  a  smafl.  number  of  youth  ?  Why  should  a  few 
pupils  be  thus  taught  trades,  and  the  gi'eat  majority  of  youth  be  left  without  tech- 
nical training? 

The  question  has  no  satisfactory  answer.  The  workshop  cannot  be  put  into  the 
public  school  without  a  sacrifice  of  its  efficiency  as  an  agency  for  general  education. 
Besides,  the  teaching  of  hand-tool  trades  to  a  few  pupils  in  the  public  schools  is 
mere  playing  with  the  great  problem  of  industrial  training.  Every  productive  in- 
dustry needs  the  assistance  of  special  technical  training. 

This  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  teaching  of  trades  in  reformatory  schools, 
orphan  asylums,  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  dumb,  etc.  These  are 
special  schools  for  classes  of  unfortunate  youth,  and  the  pupils  thei'ein  may  be 
taught  trades  at  the  public  expense,  on  the  same  principle  that  they  are  fed  and 
clothed. 

The  three  objections  above  stated  show  that  the  public  school  cannot  wisely  un- 
dertake the  work  of  special  techninal  training.  To  do  this,  it  must  train  all  chil- 
dren for  their  respective  future  pursuits,  or  it  must  teach  a  few  pupils  chosen  pur- 
suits, and  the  objections  to  each  of  these  courses  seem  to  us  to  be  conclusive. 

Mr.  White  here  quotes  the  extract  frdfn  the  report  of  the  Boston 
school  committee  with  Professor  Smith's  approving  comments,  as 
given  in  the  preceding  paper,  No.  IV  of  the  present  appendix,  and 
controverts  them  both.     He  then  says: 

It  may  be  true  that  every  cluld  of  the  requisite  age  should  be  taught  to  work  while 
he  receives  his  schooling,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  work  should  be  supplied 
and  directed  by  the  public  school.  The  family  has  something  to  do  in  the  training 
of  children,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  child-life  is  still  under  the  parents'  con- 
trol. The  public  school  has  hitherto  recognized  this  fact,  and  it  has  wisely  not  at- 
tampted  to  do  everything  which  industry,  reUgion,  and  civilization  demand  in  the  eu- 
ucation  of  each  generation.  The  public  school  cannot  wisely  be  made  the  work-shop 
for  the  training  of  apprentices,  but  it  can  and  should  give  such  general  technical 
training  as  underlies  all  indxistrial  pursuits.  The  special  instruction  and  practice 
needed  to  make  a  coat,  shoe  a  horse,  or  build  a  house,  should  be  left  to  the  shop,  or 
to  some  special  trade  school,  properly  equipped  for  this  work.  The  pubhc  school 
has  done  its  part  in  preparing  youth  for  special  pursuits  when  it  has  given  them  an 
efficient  general  preparation  for  all  pursuits,  and  all  industrial  experience  shows 
that  the  more  fundamental  and  thorough  this  general  preparation,  the  more  fruitful 
will  be  the  special  training. 

SPECIAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  SUPPLEMENT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

What  is  needed  is  to  supplement  the  public  school  with  a  system  of  special  schools 
f 6r  technical  or  industrial  training.  »  *  *  .  The  conditional  offer  of  State  or 
municipal  aid  would  induce  every  important  productive  industry  to  establish  tech- 
nical or  trade  schools  for  the  training  of  skilled  workmen. 

What  is  needed  to  secure  a  full  development  of  this  system  of  special  schools  is  a 
popular  demand  for  technical  instruction,  and  this  is  coming.   Experience  is  demon- 
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strating  the  practical  value  of  such  training,  and  every  important  American  in- 
dustry wiU  soon  have  its  technical  school,  especially  if  the  public  school  is  held  to 
its  own  legitimate  work. 

For  the  complete  success  of  this  system  of  industrial  training  the  requirements  of 
the  public  school  should  be  so  modifled  as  to  permit  pupils  over  say  twelve  years  of 
age  to  devote  a  part  of  each  day  to  labor  or  to  special  technical  training.  I  have 
long  held  that  the  interest  of  education  and  industry  would  be  promoted  by  the 
adoption  of  half-time  courses  of  study,  running  parallel  with  the  present  fuU  courses 
and  in  the  same  classes.  The  half-time  course  should  contain  only  the  essential  and 
more  important  branches  of  study,  and  the  daily  programme  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  bring  the  instruction  in  these  branches  into  a  half-day, — either  the  forenoon 
or  the  afternoon.  This  arrangement  would  avoid  the  organization  of  separate 
schools  for  half-time  pupils,  and  their  consequent  separation  from  other  pupils ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  afford  the  advantages  of  full-time  schools  without 
loss  to  those  pupils  who  wish  to  devote  full  time  to  school  work.  The  limits  of  this 
paper  forbid  tlie  giving  of  details.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  such  an  adjustment 
has  stood  the  test  of  experience  in  several  of  the  German  States.  I  received  the 
idea  from  the  school  system  of  Bavaria. 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ARE  NOT  INDtTSTEIAL  PAILUBES. 

Permit  ipe,  in  conclusion,  to  deprecate  that  advocacy  of  technical  education  which 
disparages  the  industrial  value  of  general  education,  and  more  than  hints  that  the 
public  school  is  an  industrial  failure.  If  this  be  true  of  the  public  school,  it  is  clear 
that  neither  industrial  drawing  nor  instruction  in  sewing  wiU  prove  an  adequate 
remedy.  But  the  pubhc  school  is  not  an  industrial  failure.  It  has  been  and  is  the 
most  effective  of  aU  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  American  industry.  .  Its  training 
touches  both  of  the  prime  conditions  of  productive  industry.  It  awakens  desires,  and 
incites  and  impels  man  to  eflEort :  enterprise  and  wealth  are  the  results.  It  gives 
ingenuity  to  the  mind  and  cunning  to  the  fingers.  Thought- in  the  brain  of  lafor  is 
the  alchemy  of  industry,  turning  everything  it  touches  into  gold.  Intelligence  and 
character  are  the  two  great  conservators  of  wealth.  Who  can  estimate  the  in- 
dustrial value  of  the  common  schools  of  New  England ! 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  public  school  is  doing  its  full  duty  in  promoting  the 
productive  industries  of  the  country.  It  should  give  a  larger  place  in  its  course  to 
general  technical  instruction ;  it  should  be  pervaded  by  a  more  earnest  industrial 
spirit ;  and  it  should  do  more  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  industrial  pursuits  and  a 
respect  for  honest  labor.  These  practical  advances  are  more  important  than  a  weak 
attempt  to  make  artisans.  -     W 
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VI. 

MANUAL  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Marvel,  then  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  published  in  1882  a  pamphlet  *  giving  an  account  of  the 
experiment  begun  there  through  the  liberality  of  Miss  Marian  Hovey, 
in  giving  industrial  training  to  boys.  The  account  gives,  in  detail,^  the 
lessons  of  the  course,  accompanied  by  four  pages  of  illustrations 
showing  the  work  done.  This  is  preceded  by  some  twenty  pages  on 
the  general  topic,  with  quotations  from  various  educational  authori- 
ties; also,  an  account  of  the  Workingmen's  School  in  New  York, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Felix  Adler,  with  a  detailed  statement 
by  Mr.  Bamberger,  then  principal  of  the  school,  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction; this  is  here  omitted,  as  a  more  recent  statement  in  regard 
to  this  interesting  school  will  be  found  in  the  present  volume. 

After  showing  by  historical  data  that  the  common  schools  of  to- 
day are  in  no  wise  inferior  but  are,  in  fact,  vastly  superior  to  those  of 
two  generations  ago,  and  that  the  need  of  some  change  in  the  form  of 
public  school  training  at  the  present  day  is  largely  due  to  the  changed 
conditions  of  environment;  Mr.  Marvel  says: 

The  importance  of  manual  training  is  admitted  by  educational  experts  as  well  as 
by  practical  "'men  of  affairs."    It  is  felt  hj  the  people,  and  attempts  are  made  to  . 
secure  such  action  as  wiU  remedy  existing  evils  and  supply  deficiencies  in  the  prac- 
tical education  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools. 

In  kindergarten  culture  the  manual  element  is  so  prominent  as  to  form  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  work.  The  result  of  kindergarten  training  is  such  a  harmoni- 
•  ous  development  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  capabilities  of  little  children  as 
no  other  system  of  education  has  ever  secured.  In  a  carefully-prepared  address 
upon  Elementary  Education  in  London,  Sir  Charles  Reed  says :  "  The  best  infant 
schools'  are  those  where  the  spirit  of  the  Ijindergarten  has  been  infused  into  the 
whole  teaching, of  the  schools."  The  same  results  follow  the  introduction  of  kin- 
'  dergarten  methods  into  American  primary  schools. 

From  the  kindergarten  to  the  technical  school  very  little  is  attempted,  but  in  the 
technical  schools  some  most  satisfactory  results  have  been  attained, 

A  reference  to  the  Technical  Schools  of  the  Worcester  Free  Insti- 
tute and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is  followed  by  a 
succinct  account  of  the  work  of  Cooper  Union;  but  the  trainmg 
given  in  the  public  schools  is  the  subject  in  which  our  writer  is  most 
"deeply  concerned. 

EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  MAJORITY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PUPILS. 

The  mass  of  children  in  the  public  schools  do  not  have  the  preliminary  training 
of  the  kindergarten,  and  never  pass  into  the  technical  and  special  schools.  For 
them  it  is  evident  that  the  common  school-work  should  include  such  manual  train- 

*  "  Manual  Education  in  Public  Schools  by  L.  H.  Marvel.  New  England  Publish- 
ing Company,  No.  16  Hawley  street,  Boston,  Mass.    1883.    111.    Pp.  34." 
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ing  as  will  supplement  education  of  the  brain  by  education  of  the  hand, — anaturat 
development  of  such  culture  of  the  hand  and  eye  as  will  lead  to  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  any  form  of  skilled  manual  labor.  "  Each  step,  from  the  first,  should  be 
educational,  and,  moreover,  should  betaken  in  its  proper  relation  to  those  which 
have  preceded  and  those  which  are  to  follow.  In  the  second  place  the  idea  of  con- 
struction must  lie  wholly  ignored,  while  that  of  instruction  takes  its  place.  In  the 
third  place  the  class  system  should  be  introduced,  whereby  one  expert,  or  teacher, 
is  enabled  to  impart  his  instruction  to  many  at  the  same  time.  Lastly,  the  object 
sought  is  not  so  much  the  power  to  do  this  or  that  specific  thing,  as  the  trained 
hand  and  eye,  which  shall  give  to  their  possessors  the  power  to  do  anything  within 
their  capabilities." 

HOW  TO  MAKE  EOOM  FOR  THE  NEW  STUDIES. 

One  of  the  first  objections  which  is  urged  against  such  a  scheme  is  that  the  work 
of  the  schools  is  clearly  over-crowded,  and  that  there  is  not  time  for  such  educa- 
tion. But  in  half-time  schools  (i.  e. ,  schools  where  pupils  work  one-half  the  day 
and  attend  the  other  half),  it  is  claimed  that  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
pupils  is  as  great  as  in  schools  where  all  day  is  devoted  by  each  pupil  to  the  aca- 
demic work.  The  intellectual  training  derived  from  skillfully  directed  labor  is 
alleged  to  fully  oounterbalaaice  the  difference  in  the  number  of  study-hours. 

In  schools  where  sewing  is  taught  (sewing  was  taught  in  all  elementary  schools 
half  a  century  ago,  and  to  boys  and  girls  alike),  the  testimony  is  essentially  the 
same.  All  report  that  the  sewing  does  not  detract  from  the  eificiency  of  the  other 
•work  of  the  school,  and  all  claim  educational  as  well  as  practical  value  of  the  ex- 
ercise. The  following  points  have  been  made  .by  different  parties  who  have  in- 
spected and  reported  upon  this  work: 

"  Right  beginnings  will  be  secured  by  special  attention,  at  first,  to  the  posture  of 
pupils,  the  proper  holding  of  the  work  and  of  the  needle,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
needle  and  thread  to  the  material  in  use.  With  sewing,  as  in  all  branches  of  in- 
struction, variety  and  interest  are  essential  to  success." 

"  The  change  from  mental  to  purely  industrial  application  during  the  school  ses- 
sion affords  a  healthful  recreation  to  children,  without  retarding  the  -progress  or 
diminishing  the  amount  of  necessary  school-work.*  The  training  of  hand  and  eye 
to  precision  in  doing  things  which  children  can  understand,  and  can  see  the  imme- 
diate apphcation  of,  is  legitimate  school-work,  and  is  a  long  stride  toward  the  ob- 
ject for  which  we  strive  in  teaching  veriting  and  drawing." 

All  this  clearly  proves  that  a  portion  of  the  school-time  may  be  profitably  diverted 
from  purely  intellectual  employment  to  some  form  of  manual  occupation,  not  only 
without  detriment  to  intellectual  culture,  but  as  a  factor  for  materially  increasing 
its  value. 

The  question,  then,  naturally  arises,  To  what  extent  and  in  what  direction  shall 
this  work  be  attempted?  We  no  longer  need  ask,  "  Should  manual  training  be 
attempted  throughout  the  school-life  of  our  children?"  but,  "  How  shaU  it  be  suc- 
cessfully and  economically  afforded  ?  " 

Since  manual  training  has  been  successfully  introduced  in  classes  of  pupils  below 
and  above  the  grade  of  the  common  gchools,  the  question  naturally  arises.  Why 
has  so  little  been  attempted  in  the  regular  grades  of  public  schools  attended  by 
pupils  from  seven  to  sixteen  years  of  age  ? 

In  Massachusetts  there  is  legislative  enactment  permitting  towns  and  city  councils^ 
to  appropriate  money  for  industrial  education,  but  the  local  authorities  have  been 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions.  The  first  important  movement  tending 
to  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  manual  training  was  the  act 
passed  in  1870,  by  which  drawing  was  required  to  be  taught  in  all.the  public  schools. 
But  it  has  taken  a  long  time  to  develop  in  the  public  mind  an  appreciation  of  tlie 
kind  of  drawing  required. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  DRAWING  MUST  PRECEDE  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  idea  that  drawing  is  simply  related  to  fine-artwork  is  so  general,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  industrial  labor  is  so  little  understood,  that  it  has  required  much  demon- 
stration to  make  clear  its  practical  bearing  in  industrial  education.  It  is  now  be- 
osming  evident,  however,  that  widespread  instruction  in  drawing  must  precede  any 
broad  development  of  industrial  education;  for  drawing  is  the  fundamental  lan- 
guage by  which  thought  or  ideas  are  conveyed  in  the  industi-ial  arts.  As  all  arti- 
sans perform  their  work  in  accordance  withcei-tain  plans,  it  is  evident  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  construct  and  how  to  interpret  these  plans  becomes  a  matter  of 
prime  necessity  to  all  artisans.  It  is  as  essential  that  the  builder  shall  know  how 
to  interpret  the  plans,  or  working-drawings  presented  for  his  inspection  as  that  he 
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shall  be  able  to  read  the  specifications  which  accompany  them,  or  compute  accu- 
rately the  expense  of  material  to  be  used.  To  him  drawmg  is  of  equal  value  with 
readmg,  writing,  and  aritlimetic;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  mason,  machinist, 
cabinet-maker,  etc. 

EflPOETANCE  OP  CONSTRUCTION  DRAWING. 

The  system  of  instruction  in  drawing  which  has  been  adopted  generally  in  this 
State,  and  may  be  noted  particularly  in  the  important  cities  like  Boston,  Worcester, 
Ijawrence,  and  Lowell,  has  for  one  of  its  main  objects  the  development  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  as  applied  in  constructive  industry,  or  in  industrial  consti-uctiou. 
It  has  been  the  mistaJie  of  nearly  all  instruction  in  drawing,  until  quite  recently, 
that  this  feature  has  been  almost,  if  not  entirely,  ignored.  Hence  pictorial  drawing, 
or  the  drawing  of  objects,  and  the  practice  of  designing  in  the  schools,  have  re- 
ceived undue  consideration.  The  attention  now  being  paid  to  the  subject  of  con- 
structive-drawing will  soon  change  the  whole  character  of  art-instruction  in  om- 
public  schools.     Not  only  will  it  serve  to  make  the  study  of  drawing  eminently  a 

Cractical  study;  it  will  also  tend  to  develop  the  purely  aesthetic  features  which 
elong  to  the  subjects  of  object-drawing  and  design  much  more  educationally,  and 
much  more  broadly,  than  has  been  found  possible  hitherto. 

Instruction  in  drawing,  therefore,  when  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  feature  of 
industrial  construction,  becomes  a  fundamental  part  of  general  industrial  education; 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  instruction  in  drawing  wliich  is  limited  to  object- 
drawing  and  design,  has  but  a  partial  or  incidental  bearmg  upon  general  industrial 
educationi 

The  author  then  refers  to  the  plates  illustrating  "construction" 
drawings,  which  are  appended  to  the  pamphlet,  but  omitted  here. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  INDUSTEIAX  TEACHING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

With  the  exception  of  instruction  in  sewing,  provision  for  which  is  made  in  a  few 
schools,  no  other  hne  of  manual  training  has  been  established  at  public  expense  in 
the  common  schools.  The  principal  reason  for  this  neglect  is,  that  so  few  persons 
fully  apprehend  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  instruction  proposed.  There  is  a  very 
proper  objection  to  making  apprentices  of  the  pupils,  turning  the  schools  into 
work-shops,  and  educating  tlie  children  for  special  trades.  Not  realizing  that  the 
end  sought  is  training  and  not  trade,  and  not  nnderstanding  that  faciUty  in  manipu- 
lations common  to  all  artisans  may  be  secured  without  special  apprenticeship  at 
some  particular  trade,  many  persons  have  attempted  to  criticise  the  scheme  of 
manual  instruction  while  totally  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
plans  which  its  advocates  suggest.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  make  blacksmiths 
of  these,  carpenters  of  those,  stone-cutters,  machinists,  printers,  etc.,  of  others;  but 
to  train  all  alike  in  a  few  manual  operations  common  to  all  the  trades,  in  order  that 
there  maybe  a  normal  development  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  brain.  The 
pubUc  schools  are  by  no  means  designed  to  teach  special  ti-ades ;  neither  are  they 
intended  for  special' professional  training.  But  they  should  furnish  instruction  as 
directly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  prospective  artisans  aS  to  the  needs  of  those  pupils 
who  propose  to  enter  the  learned  professions.  This  has  not  yet  been  done.  But 
those  educators  who  have  given  the  subject  the  most  cai-eful  attention,  and  have 
satisfied  thfemselves  by  experiment  and  observation  of  the  truth  of  their  statements, 
claim  that  there  are  certain  fundamental  operations, — e.  gr.,  hammering, — essential 
to  all  trades,  and  of  value  to  the  several  artisans,  just  as  drawing  has  been  sliown  to 
be  valuable  to  many  classes  of  workmen.  Pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age  are 
generally  large  enough  and  strong  enough  to  perform  many  of  the  manipulations 
which  are' required,  and  are  sufficiently  matured  to  understand  the  directions  given. 
Without  teaching  a  trade,  the  elements  of  the  trades  may  be  mastered,  and  the 
graduates  of  our  public  schools  enabled  to  go  out  into  the  world  the  better  fitted  to 
take  up  ordinary  lines  of  work  on  account  of  their  school-training.* 

Pi-of essor  C.  6.  Thompson,  who  does  not  favor  manual  education  in  elementary 
schools,  emphatically  states  that,  "Speaking  now  of  pure  manual  dexterity,  without 
any  connection  with  invention  or  with  auxiliary  mechanism,  I  affirm,  unhesi- 
tatingly, that  the  highest  degree  of  this  skill  has  been  attained  by  attentive,  unre- 
mitting, prolonged,  concentrated,  and  enthusiastic  "practice  of  a  few  mechanical 
motions."  This  is  said  respecting  the  skill  of  the  artisans  in  India,  which  excites 
the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  missionaries  sent  out  to  educate  them. 

Professor  FeUx  Adlet  claims  that,  "  There  are  certain  mental  operations  that 
underlie  manual  operations.  These  children  should  be  taught  so  that  then-  manual 
operations  may  become  transparent  to  the  mental  operations  that  underlie  them 
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In  modern  times  capable  men  have  discovered  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  theory 
of  tools  ;  that  tools  can  be  classified  and  grouped,  and  that  a  child's  mind  can  be 
led  along  in  orderly  succession  in  learning  them.  It  has  been  shown  that  there  are 
three  great  types  of  tools,  involving  three  great  principles  by  which,  and  the  combi- 
nation of  these  principles,  every  kind  of  tools  can  be  explained.  There  are  reasons 
.  underlying  manipulation ;  why  an  axe  should  be  wielded  in  a  particular  way ;  why 
an  axe  splits,  and  why  a  knife  cuts  wood.  The  double-cutting  edge  of  a  plane 
exhibits  a  rational  contrivance,  and  has  an  interesting  explanation  of  its  own.  The 
children  ought  to  be  taught  these  reasons,  and  made  to  understand  their  explana^ 
tion,  even  while  they  use  the  saw  and  wield  the  axe,  strike  with  the  hammer  and 
move  to  and  fro  the  plane." 

These  gentlemen,  the  former  of  whom  does  not  approve  the  adoption  of  manual 
training  as  a  portion  of  the  regular  curriculurrl  of  common  schools,  and  the  latter  of 
whom  is  one  of  its  most  earnest  ad-^ocates,  substantially  agi-ee  that  the  practice  of 
a  few  fundamental  mechanical  motions  is  of  vital  importance  in  securing  manual 
dexterity.  Practice  of  using  the  left  hand  as  well  as  the  right  would  be  of  great 
practical  benefit.  While  every  one-  cannot  become  perfectly  ambidexter,  there  is 
no  valid  reason  why,  by  careful  training,  both  hands  may  not  be  rendered  nearly 
equal  in  strength,  skill,  and  usefulness. 

By  special  gymnastic  exei-cises,  or  otherwise,  these  fundamental  motions  should 
be  practiced  regularly  and  daily  in  the  public  schools,  (1)  because  of  their  value  as  a 
means  of  physical  development ;  (3)  because  of  their  wage-earning  value  in  after- 
life ;  (3)  because  no  other  place  affords  the  facilities  of  the  school-room  for  regular, 
systematic,  enthusiastic  practice. 

Of  the  practicability  and  utility  of  such  training,  in  the  schools 
intermediate  between  the  primary  and  High,  he  says : 

If  regular  instruction  were  given  in  the  use  of  carpenters'  tools  in  the  two  upper 
classes  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  in  the  lowest  class  of  the  high  school,  followed 
by  work  in  ironi  (forging,  filing,  planing,  etc.)  during  the  remainder  of  the  high- 
school  course,  boys  who  would,  graduate  from  such  a  school  after  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics,  science,  and  modern  languages,  might,  at  the  end  of  three 
years'  practical  work  in  the  regular  shops,  upon  attaining  their  majority,  become 
the  most  efficient  of  master-woi'kmen.  T'hey  would  be  competent  to  construct, 
readily  and  acciu*ately,  from  well-drawn  plans,  whatever  might  be  demanded, 
and  often  enabled  to  originate  valuable  desigris  ;  while  their  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  mechanics  and  the  properties  of  matter  would  be  of  inestimable  service  to  them 
if  attempting  important  inventions  of  any  kind.  The  earnings  of  such  boys,  for 
five  years  after  leaving  school  at  least,  would  be  double  those  of  the  graduates  of 
high  schools  as  at  present  conducted  ;  and  this  is  by  np  means  an  unimpoi-tant  item. 
The  industrial  training  would  furnish  excellent  mental  discipline,  as  well  as  physical 
exercise,  for  any  member  of  the  school.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  pecuniary 
advantage  also,  to  pupils  whose  future  occupation  would  require  the  employment 
of  tools  similar  to  those  in  the  use  of  which  they  had  acquired  dexterity  while 
connected  with  the  public  schools. 

The  general  subject  of  the  preliminary  pages  is  summed  up  as 
follows : 

In  conclusion,  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  points  to  be  established  is 
presented : 

(a)  There  is  a  constantly  increasing  popular  demand  for  results  of  greater  com- 
mercial value  from  our  educational  system. 

(&)  Manual  instruction  can  be  afforded,  not  only  without  deti'iment  to  intellectual 
advancement,  but  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  mental  progress. 

(c)  There  are  certain  fundamental  operations  which  may  be  taught  as  the  basis  of 
all  trades. 

(d)  The  State  b£is  a  right  to  afford  such  instruction. 

(e)  All  experiments  in  the  department  of  manual  training  are  suggestive,  and 
demand  the  attention  of  the  most  progressive  educators  of  the  country. 

INDUSTRIAL.EDUCATION  AT  GLOUCESTER. 

In  September,  1878,  Miss  Marian  Hovey,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  George  O.  Hovey,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  committee  of  Gloucester 
a  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  for  the  -industrial  education  of  boys.  Provision 
was  made  for  the  instruction  on  Saturdays,  of  four  classes  of  twelve  members  each, 
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in  the  use  of  some  of  the  tools  employed  in  carpentering.  Mr.  C.  H.  Dow,  a  prac- 
tical cai-penter,  was  engaged  to  instruct  the  classes. 

In  October,  1880,  arrangements  were  made  to  accommodate  pupils  in  the 
carpentry  class  one-half  of  each  afternoon  session  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thin-sday, 
and  Friday  of  every  week  (two  classes  each  session).  By  this  change  regularity  and 
punctuality  in  attendance  have  been  secured,  and  from  a  membershij)  of  thirty 
pupils  there  was  an  inmiediate  -advance  to  a  membership  of  ninety-six  in  eight 
classes,  each  receiving  instruction  one  hour  per  week.  A  few  girls  (six)  were  in- 
vited to  join  one  of  the  classes  in  1878.  There  are  now  two  full  classes  of  girls,  and 
there  is  one  class  composed  partly  of  each  sex.  Tlie  work  of  the  girls  is  equally  as 
good  as  that  of  the  boys  and  they  seem  to  enjoy  it  heartily.  ' 

The  attendance  is  entirely  optional,  nearly  one-half  the  pupils  in  the  first  and 
second  classes  of  the  two  larger  grammar  schools  desiring  to  attend.  There  is  no 
compulsion  whatever,  except  that,  while  members  of  the  industrial  class,  the  pupils 
are  required  to  be  as  attentive,  industrious,  and  orderly  as  during  any  portion  of 
their  school  work. 

THE  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  MANUAL  TRAININa. 

A  shop  was  fitted  up  with  benches  to  accommodate  twelve  workmen ;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  vise  and  bench-hub,  the  following  set  of  tools  was  furnished  for 
every  member  of  the  cla^ :  a  rule,  try-square,  hammer,  jack-plane,  jointei-, 
smoothing-plane,  bit-stock,  bit,  mortise-gauge,  mallet,  one-half  inch  mortJsing- 
chisel,  one  and  one-|quarter  inch  paring-chisel,  chalk-reel,  rip-saw,  panel-saw,  screw- 
driver, brad-awl,  oil-can,  oil  stone,  bench-hook.* 

Tlie  pupils  were  assigned  places  at  the  commencement  of  the  course  of  lessons, — 
students  usiog  the  same  set  of  tools  in  succession, — and  were  held  responsible, 
throughout  the  whole  course,  for  keeping  the  tools  in  good  order,  for  using  them 
carefully,  and  for  returning  them  to  the  proper  place  at  the  close  of  each  lesson. 
Habits  of  neatness,  carefulness,  and  order  are  thus  established;  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  such  habits  is,  by  no  means,  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  any  form  of  in- 
dustrial training. 

Before  a  pupil  is  permitted  to  use  the  tools,  he  is  taught  their  names  and  uses; 
e.  ST.,— 

The  Jack -Plane. — ^The  teacher  exhibits  a  jack-plane  to  the  class,  and  requires 
each  pupU  to  take  such  a  tool  from  the  compartment  assigned  for  his  use.  After 
.giving  its  name,  if  the  class  cannot  name  it  without  assistance,  the  instructor 
directs  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  the  several  parts  of  which  the  plane  is  com- 
posed, teaching  the  name  of  each  part.  He  shows  the  class  how  to  remove  the 
cap-iron,  and  take  out  the  plane-iron.  After  this  has  been  done  to  his  satisfaction, 
he  requires  the  pupils  to  adjust  the  plane-iron,  and  to  set  the  cap-iron.  The  pupils 
are  then  prepared  to  employ  the  jack-plane,  although  its  use  is  not  fully  taught 
until  they  can  sharpen  the  plane-iron,  as  well  as  adjust  it.  When  any  implement 
is  employed,  just  such  an  exhaustive  and  minute  observation  and  study  has  pre- 
ceded its  use  as  is  indicated  in  this  illustration. 

The  following  plan  of  instruction,  which  provides  for  forty  lessons  each  school- 
year,,  proved  satisfactory,  and  was  adopted.     Tlie  time  of  each  lesson  is  one-half  a 
r^ular  session  of  the  school ;  four  classes  can  thus  be  accommodated  every  day. 
.  First  Lesson. — The  pupils  are  each  furnished  with  blocks  eight  inches  long,  five 
and  five-eighths  inches  wide,  one  and  seven-eighths  inches  thick. 

Use  OP  THE  Vise. — The  students  place  the  blocks  in  the  vises,  so  that  the  ends 
shall  be  level. 

Use  of  the  Rule, — Each  block  is  measured,  and  its  dimensions  stated.  The 
width  of  the  block  is  divided  into  five  equal  parts. 

Use  of  Try-Square. — Pupils  are  taught  to  square  across  the  block,  and  to  mark, 
with  pencil,  the  division  Unes  of  the  five  equal  spaces.  The  thickness  of  the  block 
is  halved,  and  a  line  drawn  through  the  middle  from  points  at  the  center  of  each 
end,  making  ten  squares  upon  the  end  of  the  block. 

The  following  general  description  of  striking  tools  may  fitly  precede  the  statement 
of  what  is  attempted  at  the  second  lesson: 

There  is  a  large  class  of  striking  tools.  It  includes  the  hammer,  the  mallet,  the 
beetle,  the  hatchet,  the  axe,  the  adze,  and  all  other  tools  which  act  by  blows.  Tlvree 
mcwements  are  practiced  in  striking  with  the  lighter  tools.  They  are  the  wrist,  the 
elbow,  and  the  shoulder  movements. 

In  each  of  the  first  three  exercises,  strike  a  number  of  blows  with  the  proper 

*  These  sets  of  tools  are  now  loaned  to  the  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass., 
and  the  classes  at  Gloucester  have  been  discontinued. 
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tool  upon  a  soft-wood  board,  or  block,  or  upon  a  pad ;  repeating  the  exercise  until 
the  nature  of  each  movement  is  well  understood,  and  fixed  in  the  memory. 

The  wrist  movement  is  suited  to  the  use  of  tack-hammers,  and  other  light  tools 
with  which  taps  are  struck. 

The  elbow  movement  is  suited  to  the  use  of  tools  of  light  and  medium  weight, 
with  which  blows  of  medium  intensity  are  struck. 

The  shoulder  movement  is  suited  to  the  use  of  the- heavier  tools,  with  which  some- 
what heavy  blows  are  struck  by  one  hand. 

The  striking  tools  may  be  classed  in  two  principal  subdivisions.  Those  of  the  flrst 
subdivision  do  not  act  directly  upon  the  wood ;  but  they  strike  a  second  tool  or 
instrument  which  does  act  upon  it.  The  .hammer,  the  mallet,  and  the  beetle  are 
examples.  Those  of  the  second  subdivision  do  act  directly  upon  the  wood.  The 
hatchet,  the  axe,  and  the  adze  are  examples.  They  are  not  simply  striking  tools; 
they  may  be  splitting,  cutting,  or  piercing  tools  as  well.  We  are  concerned  with 
them,  in  this  chapter,  only  as  striking  tools.  It  generally  recjuires  more  skiU  to 
swing  with  sufficient  precision  the  tools  of  the  second  subdivision  than  those  of  the 
first. 

A  statement  of  the  forty  lessons  of  the  course  follows  in  detail.  For 
the  description  .of  the  various  processes,  credit  is  given  to  "Professor 
Channing  Whitaker's  excellent  manual,"*  elsewhere  referred  to  in 
this  volume.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  report  by  Professor  Ware,  which 
prefaces  that  work,  that  credit  for  valuable  suggestions  is  there  given 
to  Mr.  C.  H.  Dow,  "who  taught  a  school  of  this  kind  in  Gloucester  in 
18'J'8-'79,"  and  who  tised  the  preliminary  lessons  issued  by  the  Indus- 
trial Science  Association,  on  which  the  Manual  was  subsequently 
based. 

Superintendent  Marvel,  under  whose  direction  Mr.  Dow,  a  practi- 
cal carpenter,  was  employed  to  give  this  instruction,  closes  with  the 
following  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  lessons,  and  with  suggestions 
as  to  their  value  to  all  the  pujJils  of  the  common  schools  throughout 
the  United  States. 

One  point  of  this  experiment  is  specially  worthy  of  note,  because, 
in  some  instances  where  a  pretense  of  introducing  manual  training 
has  been  made  in  public  schools,  so  little  time — ^three-fourths  of  an 
hour  once  a  week — is  given  each  pupil  as  to  make  it  a  mere  farce;  as 
is  likewise  the  case,  often,  in  schools  where  drawing  is  pretended  to 
be  taught,  In  Gloucester  one-fourth  of  the  school-day  was  given  to 
the  lesson.  One-half  a  day  each  week  given  to  this  study,  with  one 
hour  of  the  time  given  to  construction  drawing,  would  seem  little 
enough  to  warrant  expectation  of  good  regults. 

At  the  close  of  a  year  nearly  every  member  of  the  class  can  do  any  of  the  work 
which  has  been  attempted,  as  constant  reviews  are  made  by  the  employment  of 
tools,  the  use  of  which  had  previously  been  taught  in  preparing  stock  for  the  special 
lesson  of  the  day.  An  economical  use  of  stock  renders  this  item  of  expense  merely 
trifling.  Lessons  three  to  twenty  (inclusive)  require  less  than  three  feet  of  stock,. and 
the  forty  lessons  only  about  twenty-five  feet,  nearly  half  of  which  is  used  in  making 
the  box. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  expense  of  such  education :  A  . 
room,  similar  to  the  one  at  Gloucester,  can  be  fitted  up  for  a  carpentering  class  at 
an  expense  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars.  In  such  a  shop,  thoroughly  and 
completely  equipped  for  the  purpose,  one  teacher  can  instruct  four  classes  each  day, 
twenty  classes  each  (school)  week,  and  do  his  work  efficiently.  Sixteen  members 
rnay  be  permitted  to  attend  each  class  without  detriment  to  the  progress  of  indi- 
vidual pupils.  Allowing  forty  weeks  for  the  academic  year,  and  making  the  salary 
of  the  teacher  twenty  dollars  per  week,  the  annual  cost  of  instruction  would  be 
eight  hundred  dollars.  The  expense  of  stock  would  not  exceed  fifty  cents  per  an- 
num for  each  pupil.  Upon  this  basis  the  per  capita  expense  of  instructing  thr^e 
hundred  and  twenty  pupils  would  be  about  tlu-ee  dollars  a  year.     Certainly  the  ex- 

*"  Wood-working  Tools;  How  to  use  them.  A  Manual.  Published  by  Ginn, 
Heath  &  Co.,  for  The  Industrial  Science  Association,  Boston,  Mass.  1883."  111. 
Pp.  103. 
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pense  is  not  very  great;  and,  if  attendance  at  the  classes  is  made  voluntary,  those 
■who  do  not  desire  the  instruction  are  not  compelled  to  receive  it.  No  argument  can 
be  advanced  against  instruction,  at  public  expense,  which  may  not  be  applied  with 
equal  force  in  opposition  t  >  teaching  book-keeping  and  surveying  in  the  puulic 
schools,  as  required  (not  iiermitted)  by  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  public  schools  to  furnish  special  education  for  an. 
profession  or  trade,  but  to  afford  the  best  training  and  culture  possible  lor  llio 
thorough  prejjaration  of  pupils  for  the  general  duties  of  citizenship;  and  there  is  no 
legitimate  objection  to  any  exercise  or  study  which  tends  to  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  faculties,  of  physical  strength,  of  manual  dexterity,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  it  i?  inefficient,  impracticable,  or  too  expensive. 

This  attempt  to  combine  intellectual  and  manual  training  will  tend  to  dignify 
manual  labor  in  the  opinion  of  many  yoUng  people,  just  at  that  critical  period  when 
so  many  are  now  wasting  opportunities  for  practical  education  in  a  vain  endeavor 
to  accomplish  purely  intellectual  work  for  which  they  are  totally  unfitted.  Recog- 
nition, in  the  public  schools,  that  mechanical  occupations  are  equally  as  important 
as  the  professions  or  as  mercantile  pursuits,  and  that  the  scheme  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  broad  enough  to  afford  an  education  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  of 
citizens,  cannot  fail  to  leave  a  marked  effect  upon  the  succeeding  generation.  Boys 
and  girls  will  deem  it  no  less  honorable  to  be  found  in  the  fields  and  work-shops, 
than  in  stores  and  offices,  so  long  as  they  are  engaged  in  legitimate  and  honor- 
able occupations. 

THE    PEODTJCEE    IS    SURELY    AS    WORTHY    OF    HONOR    AS    THE  MERE  DISTEIBUTOE, 

"THE  MIDDLEMAN." 

Another  consideration  is,  that  by  means  of  industrial  education  children  will 
learn  that  study  and  preparation  are  required  for  proficiency  in  the  trades  as  well 
as  in  trade.  The  ambition  of  the  pupil  to  make  a  g;ood  joint  or  to  execute  neatly 
some  form  of  mechanical  work  wiU  be  excited,  and  his  attention  will  not  be  too  ex- 
clusively directed  to  the  performance  of  arithmetical  problems  supposed  by  many 
"  practical  educators  "  to  prepare  him  especially  for  business.  If  the  public  schools 
can  do  anything  which  will  tend  to  teach  j^upils^that  it  is  equally  as  important, 
honorable,  and  difficult  to  be  a  successful  artisan  as  to  become  a  successful  store- 
keeper, and  if  our  own  American  boys  wiE  as  willingly  devote  three  or  four  years  • 
of  early  life  to  learning  trades  as  to  learning  business,  all  of  our  important  manu- 
facturing industries  will  receive  a  new  impetus;  and.  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
boys  who  are  starving  "respectably"  in  stores  will  turn  then-  attention  to  the  real 
work  of  life  and  join  the  army  of  artisans.  How  it  ever  became  a  popular  belief 
that  there  is  more  honor  in  exchanging  commodities  than  in -producing  them  is  a 
question  that  w6have  not  time  now  to  discuss;  but  the  fact  exists,  and  if  the  schools 
can  show  our  boys  and  girls  that  there  is  as  much  to  be  learned  in  the  work-shops  as 
in  the  stores,  that  honest  labor  any  where  is  honorable,  that  prizes  are  found  and 
fortunes  made  in  manufactures  as  often  as  in  trade,  industrial  education  will  effect 
a  greater  and  wider  influence  for  good  than  is  generally  conceded ;  and  when  such 
a  sentiment  prevails  among  the  people,  it  will  exert  an  influence  the  importance 
and  value  of  which  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
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"INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  TRAINING."* 

AN  HISTORICAL  BESUMJ^  BY  SARAH  SANDS  PADDOCK. 

Any  one  watching  the  signs  of  the  times  cannot  fail  to  see  that  industrial  and 
teclmological  training  is  one  of  the  leadinig  issues  of  the  day.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  growing  demand  for  industrial  schools  in  the  United  States,  although  there  is 
much  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  agency  by  which  they  should  be  estab- 
lished and  conducted.  Many  claim  that  the  government  sliould  establish  State  in- 
dustrial schools.  Some  desire  special  schools,  giving  only  teclinical  instruction  in 
various  branches  of  handwork,  and  some  would  have  the  trades-unions,  or  guilds 
of  artisans,  train  their  own  apprentices,  while  others  are  equally  emphatic  in  their 
desire  to  have  a  work-shop  in  every  existing  public  and  private  school. 

While  a  larger  number  of  industi'ial  schools  are  now  in  operation  than  people  are 
aware  of,  the  public  at  large  ^eatly  requires  enlightenment  upon  the  urgent  need 
for  this  kind  of  training.  Within  the  limits  of  tliis  paper,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
do  more  than  base  an  argument  in  its  favor  upon  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of 
industrial  education,  and  a  statement  of  some  of  its  practical  applications. 

The  term  "  industrial  education"  is  used  to  designate  the  traimng  of  pupils,  not 
only  in  the  common  branches  of  instruction,  but  in  certain  indus&ial  or  business 
pursuits.  An  industrial  school,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  denotes  any  school 
for  teaching  one  or  several  branches  of  industry.  Those  of  a  higher  grade  are 
more  generally  classed  under  the  head  of  technical  schools.  The  idea  of  providing 
for  the  insti-uction  of  children  in  manual  labor  appears  to  have  originated  in  the 
desire  to  enable  poor  children  to  earn  tlieir  daily  bread  as  early  as  possible. 

In  England,  Cliief  Justice  Hale,  as  early  as  1676,  recommended  to  Parliament  the 
establishment  of  an  industrial  school  in  every  parish.  In  1705,  Locke  laid  before 
the  English  Parliament  a  plan  to  counteract  tiie  spread  of  pauperism,  proposing  to 
this  end  the  establishment  of  labor  schools  in  each  parish,  in  which  poor  children 
from  three  to  fourteen  yeai-s  of  age  were  to  be  provided  with  lodging,  board,  sup- 
port and  occupation. 

The  bOl  failed,  as  did  also  one  proposed  in  1796  by  Pitt. 

In  Italy,  Canon  Odescalclii  founded  in  1686,  a  great  charitable  institution  under 
the  name  "  Ospizio  Apostolico  di.  San  Michele,"  which,  besides  other  departments, 
comprised  an  industrial  school  for  boys  and  girls.  The  girls  were  instructed  in 
needlework;  aaid  a  number  of  workshops,  among  which  they  were  at  Uberty  to 
choose,  were  fitted  up  for  boys.  This  example  was  followed  by  many  other  institu- 
tions; and  the  instruction  of  girls  in  housework  and  needlework  and  of  the  boys 
in  some  mechanical  trade  became  a  general  feature  of  the  Italian  orphan  and 
foundling  asylums. 

The  ftret  practical  attempt  in  G?rmany  was  made  by  A.  H.  Francke,  who  intro- 
duced instruction  in  turning  and  glass-grinding.  Hecker,  the  founder  of  the  firet 
real  school  of  this  character,  trained  his  pupils  in  cultivating  mulberry  trees  and  in 
raising  sUk-'Worms.  Froebel,  the  founder  of  the  "  Kindergarten, "  emphasized  the 
importance  of  trained  industrial  occupations  in  the  common  schools. 

Needlework  has  been  almost  universally  introduced  into  the  common  schools  of 
Germany,  and  in  some  other  countries.  Two  afternoons  of  each  week  are  set  apart 
for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  sewing.  Tliey  begin  when  only  six  years  old,  and 
first  use  paper.  From  plain  sewing,  mending,  and  knitting,  the  scholars  are  ad- 
vanced to  Ime  needlework,  tatting,  crocheting.  They  ai-e  also  taught  tapestry  work. 

*••  Industrial  and  Technological  Training  by  Sarah  Sands  Paddock,  Industrial 
Education  Association  No.  6,  East  Fourteenth  "Street,  New  York.  Reprinted  from 
the  proceedings  of  tlie  eleventh  National  conference  of  charities  and  correction, 
Boston:    Press  of  Geo.  H.  Ellis,  141  Franklin  Sta-eet.     1884.     Pp.  17." 
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The  Austrian  Kindennan  introduced  imlustrial  i-  -tructioii  iutu  li.  lommon 
schools,  and  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  ia  oi-^anizin;^  iiidLusLiia;  schools 
in  more  than  two  hundred  places. 

The  following  account  of  the  Austrian  system  of  weaving-schools  io  tale  '  rom  a 
monthly  review  of  "Technical  and  Scientific  Education,"  and  will  be  fcun.,  of 
interest: — 

"  The  Austrian  Ministry  of  Commerce,  which  supported  a  number  of  i  ui  e'    ' 
nical  weaving-schools  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  conferred  with  the  auti.oi. 
the  Austrian  Museum  and  the  government  of  these  provinces  upon  the  ques..< 
to  the  manner  in  which  a  beneficent  influence  in  an  artistic  sense  could  be  < 
cised  in  these  schools  of  industry.    The  result  of  these  deliberations  was  the  e^lai 
ment  of  schools  for  drawing  and  practical  instruction  in  weaving.    This  effort  i 
tended  itself  to  operatives  in  their  ovsm  homes  and  in  factories,  and  finally  reathed 
the  capital  itself,  where  qualified  teachers  bestowed  particular  care  upon  this  special 
branch  of  industry,  in  which  about  eight  hundred  thousand  people  found  em- 
ployment." 

"  There  are  twenty-four  such  weaving-schools  in  the  different  cities  of  Austria, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  that  at  Reichenburg,  wnich  is  supphed  with  qualified 
teachers  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce.  The  textures  made  at  this  school  are  con- 
sidered by  many  unrivalled.  While  textile  fabrics  are  the  chief  branch  of  study, 
to  these  are  added,  as  higher  branches,  wall-decoration,  painting  on  porcelain,  and 
glass-enameUing;  inlaid  work  in  wood,  metal  and  ivory;  drawing  for  lithographic 
purposes;  and  _zylography.  Special  care  is  bestowed  upon  copying  of  tissues, 
tapestries,  embroideries,  etc.  Another  class  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  students 
in  cabinet  work,  modelling,  keramic  art,  and  metallurgy.  The-term  instruction  is 
four  years, — ^two  years  in  the  elementary  class  and  two  years  in  the  special  branch 
school.     There  are  fixed  terms  for  instruction." 

AtCortena,  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  there  are  two  admirable  industrial  schools, 
where  the  girls  are  taught  gold  and  silver  filigree  work.  The  boys  are  taught  de- 
signing, carving  on  wood,  and  the  making  of  "  intarsia,"  or  inlaid  wood-work. 

In  Athens,  a  Greek  gentleman,  feeling  the  importance  of  the  education  of  Greek 
women,  who  until  recently  have  had  no  educational  advantages,  started  an  indus- 
trial school  for  women  and  girls,  where  they  are  taught  different  branches  of 
needlework,  hand-loom  weaving,  and  the  designing  of  fine  silk  dress  and  sash 
fabrics  and  curtain  hangings,  also  the  designing  and  making  of  Turkish  and  Persian 
rugs.  Trades  are  thus  secured  to  the  pupils  and  the  school  is  supported  by  their 
labors. 

In  England,  before  a  grant  is  made  to  an  elementary  school,  the  educational  de- 
partment must  be  satisfied  that  the  girls  in  the  day  schools  are  taught  plain  sewing 
and  cutting-out  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction.  No  fancy  work  is 
allowed  during  school  hours. 

Throughout  Great  Britain,  in  all  the  certified  indiistrial  schools,  reformatories, 
and  refuges  affiliated  to  the  "Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,"  seventy-two  distinct 
industri^  occupations  are  pursued  by  the  inmates.  In  carrying  out  these  industries, 
steam  power  is  used  in  many  of  the  institutions,  and  the  inmates  are  taught  the 
care  and  management  of  the"  engines  and  machinery.  The  ordinary  domestic  work 
of  the  Home  is  in  all  cases  done  by  its  occupants. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  industries,  with  the  number  of  institutions  in  Great 
Britain,  in  which  each  particular  industry  is  taught: 


Name  of  industiy. 


Wood  chopping 

Carpentenng 

Cabinet  making 

Boot  and  shoe  tnaldng 

List-slipper  nialdng 

Broom-handle  matdng 

Tailoring 

Tinsmith's  work 

Farm  and  garden  work 

Seamanship 

.Teweliy  and  precious  stone  setting  . . . 

Relief  stamping 

Bag  and  paper  sorting  and  collecting. 


Number 
of  insti- 
tutions in 
which  the 
indus- 
tries are 
taught. 


67 

53 

14 

126 

4 

3 

131 

3 

123 

6 

1 

1 

1 


Name  of  industry. 


Knitting 

Shrimi>  picking 

Essential  oil  distilling 

Bread  making  and  baking  . . . 
Washing  and  laundry  work. . 

Plain  needle  work 

Upholstery  

Brush  making 

Basket  and  hamper  making  . 

Paper-bag  making  ...  . . 

Mat  makmf 

Printing : . . 

Blacksmith's  work 


Number 
of  insti- 
tutions in 
which  the 

indus- 
tries are 

taught. 


Ill 
1 
1 

71 

209 

205 

11 

6 

13 
18 
IS 
10 
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ft. 


Name  of  industry. 


Brick  laying ^ 

Taming 

Kiok  binding „. 

Riddlo  making  and  wire  work 

Hair  teasing 

Stone  cutting  and  mason  work 

Plumbing,  glazing,  painting,  and  gets- 
fitting  

Button  carding 

Bristle  sorting 

Ssckmaking 

Cptjreh  and  other  embroidery 

I&uiufacture  of  flock 

Nail  straightening 

Power-loom  weavmg 

Crochet,netting,and  fancy  needlework . 

Iftury  work  and  farm-yard  manage- 
ment   

Catpet  beating 

'CSrt  making u 

-  Giove  making 

Idthograpbing 

Bo;ys  sent  to  morning  places  to  clean 
bives,  boots,  etc 

Harness  making 

Errand  or  messenger  boys 


Number 
of  insti- 
tutions in 
which  tlie 

indus- 
tries are 
taught. 


I 
8 
1 
2 
1 
14 
1 

i 

45 

56 
4 
S 
1 
1 

16 
3 
13 


Name  of  industry. 


Work  in  neighboring  mills  and  facto- 
ries   

Net  making 

Straw  plaitmg  aud  working 

Dress  making  and  mfllinery 

Lace  making 

Match-box  making 

Manufacture  of  fli-e^llghtei's 

Brick  making 

French  jralishmg 

Bo])e  making 

Sag  cuttiiig.,,. 

Manufacture  of  p^^t  fuel 

Cooperage 

Hairdi-essing 

Chair  caning 

Band  musicians 

Com  grinding 

Road  repairing 

Bed  and  matti-ess  making 

Eug  making 

Picture-frame  making 

Bandbox  making 

Tassel  making 

Fretwork 


Number 
of  insti- 
tutions in 
which  the 

indus- 
tries are 

taught. 


11 
6 
4 
31 
10 
8 
5 
2 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
13 
13 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 

a 


L*  America,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with  that"  improvident 
section  of  our  community,  the  drift  of  idlers.  Our  hope  for  the  future  lies  mainly 
in  the  proper  training  of  the  young  in  industrial  habife,  that  they  may  not  lack 
the  industrial  capacities  in  wliich  the  shiftless  jobbers  are  so  deficient.  Skilled  labor 
only  being  in  demand,  the  present  most  imperfect  state  of  industrial  education  of  ' 
the  masses  is  largely  to  blame  for  the  great  number  of  unemployed  in  our  midst. 
The  trades-unions  and  similaT  organizations,  having,  in  a  large  measure,  done  away 
with  the  apprentice  and  journeyman  of  former  days,  the  young  people  of  to-day 
have  little  or  no  opportunity  to  learn  trades  and  become  skilled  workmen. 

-Aiter  briefly  quoting  from  the  special  report  on  "Industrial  Edu- 
cation," issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  in  1883,  as  to  the 
need  of  definite  technical  training  caused  by  the  decadence  of  ap- 
prenticeship, our  author  says : 

The  almost  infinite  subdivision  of  labor  which  exists  in  our  modern  industries  is 
responsible  for  a  large  amount  of  deteriorated  boy  and  girl  labor.  Learning,  as  the 
young  do,  only  in  part  how  to  make. any  one  thing,  the  demand  for  which  expires 
with  a  contract  or  fashion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  intermittent  unemployed  class 
is  largely  recruited  from  their  ranks.  In  view  of  the  emergencies  of  the  market,  it 
may  be  this  state  of  fluctuation  in  labor  cannot  be  avoided  ;  but  it  would  be  well  if 
parents  and  g^iardians  would  watch  more  closely  than  they  now  do  the  movements 
of  their  children,  as  they  shift  from  one  employment  to  another  without  tlie  acqui- 
•sition  of  such  experience  as  may  be  rendered  marketable  through  life. 

In  some  States,  a  law  passed  for  the  purpose  has  withdrawn  a  lai-ge  amount  of 
very  young  labor  from  the  market.  The  wisdom  of  this  law  is  unquestionable,  but 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  thorough  industrial  education  in  connection  with 
the  usual  school  instruction  has  not  been  provided  for  the  children  reached  by  it. 

A  child,  if  properly  drilled,  by  the  age  of  fourteen  can  have  acquired  a  sufficiently 
competent  knowledge  of  some  liade  to  secure  a  situation,  and  to  enable  him  or  her  to 
work  up  into  a  thoroughly  self-supporting  man  or  woman. 

Quotations  here  omitted,  were  given  from  Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland's 
"Industrial  Art  in  Schools." 

The  great  importance,  also,  of  industrial  night-schools  for  those  who  are  employed 
during  the  day  is  too  evident  to  need  discussion.  The  technical  instruction  of  an 
immense  majority  of  mechanics  is  altogether  inadequate.  Such  schools  would  be 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  young  laborers  who  desire  to  perfect  themselves  in  differ- 
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ent  branches  of  the  trade.  These  schools  should  be  upon  a  tliorough  business  footing 
and  witliout  the  slightest  suggestion  of  patronage  or  charity.     Connected  with  them 
a  labor  exchange,  and  a  weU-devised  system  of  labor  loans,  and  deposit  banks 
would  be  a  strong  inducement  for  workmen  to  attend  the  evening  classes  and  per- 
fect themselves  in  some  branch  of  industry. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  from  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  that  the  number  of  asylimis  for  childi-en  in  which  ai-rangementa  have 
been  made  for  opening  an  industrial  department  is  increasing.  The  great  nnpor- 
tance  of  this  subject  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  all  who 
found,  support,  superintend,  or  carry  on  instibitions  of  this  kind.  The  Kitchen 
Garden,  wliich  is  so  pei-fectly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  its  inmates,  has  pre-eminently 
its  mission  in  these  institutions. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  IN  AMERICAN  REFORMATORY  INSTITUTIONS. 

Except  in  Massachusetts,  thei-e  are  no  laws  in  this  country  requiring  industrial  or 
technical  training ;  but  we  are  glad  to  find  that,  in  the  majority  of  the  reformatory 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  ti-ades  ai-e  taught.  The  reports  of  these  institu- 
tions indicate  the  teaching  of  forty-two  distinct  industries,  while,  as  has  been  seen, 
seventy-two  ai-e  taught  in  similar  institutioijs  in  Great  Britain.  Ordinary  trade 
instruction  has  so  far  proved  a  great  advance  ;  but,  unquestionably,  the  Russian 
technologic  system,  as  taught  in  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  Boston  and  else- 
where, if  introduced  into  the  reform  and  industrial  schools  of  this  country,  would 
result  in  far  greater  progress  than  has  yet  been  attained.  Under  this  admirable 
system,  the  boy  not  only  learns  a  trade,  but  he  acquu-es  it  quickly.  At  the  same 
time,  he  learns,  by  successive  and  easy  stages,  scientific  principles  underlying  all 
trades,  so  that  when  he  leaves  school  he  can  readily  adapt  himself  to  pursuits  other 
than  those  in  which  he  has  been  especially  insti'ucted. 

While  the  feasibility  of  such  technologic  training  might  once  have  been  justly 
questioned,  it  has  now  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  receives  tha  en- 
dorsement of  distinguislied  specialists  engaged  in  juvenile  reformatory  work.  It 
has  been  stated  by  one  of  these  gentlemen  tliat,  for  example,  in  the  simple  matter 
of  forging,  it  is  his  belief  "  that  the  boy  with  his  forty  lessons  in  forging,  so  far  as 
his  knowledge  of  tlie  art  and  his  abihty  to  apply  what  he  has  learned  ai-e  concerned , 
is  quite  the  equal  of  the  boy  who  has  spent  nis  two  or  three  years  of  apprenticeship 
under  the  usual  conditions." 

Seeing  that  tliis  system  of  technologic  training  is  the  best  in  use,  it  is  a  matter  of 
regi-et  t£at  there  are  any  liindrances  to  its  general  introduction.  In  the  history  of 
juvenile  reformatory  institutions,  we  find  that  those  first  established  in  New  York 
and  three  other  States  adopted  and  still  adhere  to  the  baneful  contract  system, 
although  it  has  been  set  aside  or  disapproved  everywhere  in  Europe,  and  by  the 
majority  of  institutions  in  America.  This  system,  which  subjects  the  labor  of  the 
child  to  the  control  of  contractors,  must,  necessarilv,  be  carried  on  in  the  interests  of 
the  contractor  instead  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  and  cannot  but  be  opposed  to 
any  industrial  or  technologic  training  which  has  solely  in  view  the  thorough  training 
of  the  child. 

The  protest  of  the  committee  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Charities,  in  1879,  against  the  contract  system  in  juvenile  reforma- 
tory institutions,  and  the  recommendations  by  the  hoiird  that  techni- 
cal instruction  should  be  systematically  taught  in  them,  are  quoted; 
the  author  then  says  : 

We  certainly  cannot  improve  upon  the  Creator's  design;  namely,  that  of  the 
"  family  system."  True  family  life  is  what  these  poor  waifs  and  wards  lack  and 
what  they  so  much  need.  It  is  a  system  founded  upon  natural  and  fundamental 
principles.  In  the  home  are  found  the  most  impressive  influences,  whicli  are  indeli- 
bly fixed  upon  the  child's  mind  and  character. 

This  is  even  more  true  of  girls  than  boys;  for  the  home  is  pre-eminently  woman's 
sphere,  and  it  is  especially  desirable  that  every  girl  should  be  trained  in  the  various 
branches  of  work  pertaining  to  the  household.  This  can  be  readily  done  while  slie 
is  also  being  trained  in  such  other  useful  industries  as  will  enable  her  to  become  as 
self-supporting  as  her  brother.  There  is  no  e.xcuse  for  allowing  a  girl  in  a  refuge  or 
reformatory  or  orphan  asylum  to  become  so  institutionized  that  she  is  of  little  or  no 
value  in  family  service.  There  are  now  exi-cllont  systems  of  domestic  training 
which  thoroughly  fit  girls  to  perforin  all  tlie  duties  included  in  homo  life.     Happily, 
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these  s^tems  ar«  gaming  in  favor;  and  domestic  economy  has  its  place  in  the  cur- 
ricuhim  of  schooU  of  the  hi^est  standing  for  Toung  ladies.  Into  manj  of  these 
schocds  throughout  this  conntiy  and  abroad,  tlw  kitchen  ^|rden  system  has  found 
its  tF«y.  and  is  d<ung  as  excellent  a  work  in  this  line  as  the  Kindergarteu  in  its  field. 
New  and  carefully  prepared  school  primers  and  more  advanced  text-books  on  do- 
mestic work  have  be^  prepared,  and  deserve  general  use.  Schools  adopting  the 
methods  advocated  in  these  books  can  hardly  fau  to  give  their  pupils  the  knowledge 
esential  to  a  good  housewife. 

ISDTJSTRIAL  KDCCATIOS  OF  WOMKS  Df  FRANCE. 

The  history  (^  the  French  movement  for  the  industrial  education  and  employ- 
ment <tf  women  furnishes  the  most  striking  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  example 
of  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction.  This  movement  date^  from  about  the  year 
18Si.  Up  to  that  time  tliere  exited  no  organization  in  France  for  aiding  women  to 
compete  with  men  in  any  occupations  demanding  more  than  manual  work.  Flemale 
emmoyment  was  mostl^  confined  to  inferior  grades  of  industry,  reqiiiring  litfle 
skin,  and,  as  a  nece^ary  consequence,  offeriug  small  remuneration.  The  attenti<Hi 
of  tiiou^tful  men  was  called  to  the  subject:  and  in  May,  18^.  there  was  formed 
in  Paife  an  association  called  "  Societe  pour  I'lnstruction  Professionelle  des  Fem- 
mes."  "niis  socie^  commenced  its  operations  very  modestly,  having  for  its  capital 
about  |330,  and  five  pupils.  At  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  tiiere  were  forty 
pupUs,  and  at  tlie  dose  of  the  year  tiie  school  had  greatly  increased  and  was  found 
to  be  self -supporting;  tor  it  was  laid  down  as  a  basis  of  the  system  that  the  pupils 
stMMld  p^y  for  their  instruction,  the  sum  being  fixed  at  eight  francs,  or  about  $1.60 
per  month.  The  whole  success  rested  upon  rigid  adherence  to  this  rule.  The  work 
has  steadily  inci^tsed  year  by  year,  so  that  a  system  of  pxa^iinatinn  had  to  be  in- 
^tnted,  designed  to  favor  the  most  deserving  (»ndidates. 

A  repwftof  this  society  siQ^: — 

"  At  theopmingof  thescmml  in  Rue  de  la  Perle.and  fora  number  of  years  after- 
wards, the  system  followed  was  to  divide  tiie  pupils  into  four  dassesT  The  first 
class,  tfaiou^  which  all  passed  on  entering,  suppliM  a  general  education,  serving 
also  to  show  tii«  capacity  of  young  wranen  for  any  particular  occ4)patioa;  tiiesecond 
class.  caDed  "  Cours  de  Commerce."  famished  a  training  for  purdy  commercial  pur- 
poses: the  third  class,  "  Cours  de  Dessin."  supplied  the  want  of  those  who  soughi 
an  education  to  be  aj^Ued  to  industrial  purposes;  the  fourth  class,  called  "  Atdier 
Confection.''  gave  practical  teaching  in  millinery,  dress-making,  and  all  kinds  of 
needlewtffk. 

Tb  these  were  added  after  a  while  severe  other  classes,  in  which  pupib  were  pre- 
pared moie  directly  for  certain  toades.  In  one  of  tiiem,  which  proved  very  suc- 
cessful, wtrnd-eoeraving  was  tsu^t;  in  another,  painting  on  porcelain  and  on  ivory; 
and,  in  a  third,  the  design  and  manufacture  of  jewelry  and  of  various  "Articles 
de  Far^"  More  and  more  as  the  ii^titatirai  devel^ed'  iteelf .  it  was  found  nei^s- 
sarv  to  prepare  its  pupils  f  iw  definite  occupations.  The  plan  was  adopted  ot  placing 
sxH^  ot  the  yonng  women  as  desired  it  in  work-sht^  and  ateliers,  where  tibey  might 
gain  {o'SM^tiGal  knowledge  of  tiie  business  they  wished  to  acquire.  Tbey  did  not 
cease  cm  ths  account  to  remain  pupils  c£  the  school,  but  <wly  quitted  it  for  a  fixed 
nnmbor  of  hours  every  day,  to  supplement  their  theoretical  knowledge  wiQi  that<tf 
practice.  The  result  of  all  these  arrangement  was  a  success  far  beyond  the  most 
sanguiiM  e:qiectations  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  sciieme. 

Tbe  institution  started  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ferle  not  only  turned  out  a  large  number 
of  educated  womsi, — all  of  whom  found  emidoyment  the  moment  they  left  it,  the 
d^Doand  tor  tfaem  b»ng  greater  than  the  sup^y, — but  it  produced  a  movemmt 
which,  iqiieading  all  over  France,  gave  rise  to  a  vast  nimiber  of  tostitutions  of  ^e 
same  kind.  Of  the  schocds  for  teaching  particular  trades,  one  of  tiie  largest  and 
most  successful  is  the  •  •  Atelier  de  Devidage  de  la  Sole."  e^aUished  by  the  large  silk 
manufacturer  M.  I&anhn.  in  Paris,  with  branches  at  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne.  The 
Ftais  sclKiol  has  two  hundred  and  fifty  inpls  who  are  ocm^pletely  instructed  in  the 
art  of  silk  weatving,  including  the  designing  of  patterns. 

Other  trades  |presin)ilariy  provided.  The  goldsmiths  and  jeweleisestaU&hed  the 
"  Scole  de  Dessm  et  de  Modelage"  for  women,  -niuch  is  training  a  great  manv  to 
fill  not  only  the  low.  but  the  hi^ier  and  highest  posts  in  an  industry  of  immense 
importance  in  tiieF^nchcapitaL  There  is  still  another  school  for  the  manufocture 
(tf  metals,  still  anodier  for  repairing  clocks  and  watches. 

Owing  to  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  most  influential  of  the  "  Sooietes  de  PatitHi- 
age."  two  important  State  estaWishments.  the  celebrated  manufactory  of  the  Gobe- 
lins and  the  National  Printing  Office,  have  in  recent  years  be«»  thrown  open  to 
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women.  The  fact  that  women  should  have  been  admitted  among  the  highly  trained 
artisans  of  these  places,  artists  in  the  first  case  even  more  than  artisans,  is  a  strik- 
ing testimony  to  the  value  which  the  industrial  training  of  women  has  already 
eached  in  France. 

Female  labor  spread  very  greatly  in  four  other  branches  of  Parisian  industry,  be- 
sides those  already  named,  in  the  years  from  1860  to  1873.  These  were  the  trades 
of  watch-making,  of  the  manufacture  of  musical  wind  instruments  of  all  kinds, — 
flutes,  trumptes,  etc., — of  piano  and  harp  manufacture,  and  lastly  of  surgical  instru- 
ments arid  bandages.  The  increase  of  women  in  the  watch-making  business  dur- 
ing the  twelve  years  was  no  less'than  2,740  per  cent. ;  while,  in  the  manufacture  of 
wind  instruments,  it  amounted  to  6,600  per  cent.,  and  in  pianoforte  and  harp 
manufacture  to  11,266  per  cent.  No  less  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  artisans  were 
women." 

This  lengthy  quotation  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Watherston  shows  in  part  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  France  for  the  industrial  education  of  women.  Would 
that  it  might  thoroughly  incite  us  to  imitate  the  example  set  us  by  the  earnest  few 
who  initiated  this  grand  work  for  women ! 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  POB  AMERICAN  GIRLS  SUGGESTED. 

How  much  better  would  it  be,  if  only  those  who  showed  a  decided  aptitude  for 
the  "  higher  education  of  women  "  were  admitted  to  a  normal  school  with  the  view 
of  fitting  them  to  become  teachers,  while  the  others,  who  also  must  earn  a  living, 
were  provided  with  technical  schools,  where  they  could  pursue  a  commercial  course 
or  perfect  themselves  in  some  of  the  many  branches  of  industry  in  which  their 
French  sisters  excel  so  wonderfully !  We  can.  but  be  encouraged  by  what  has  already 
been  accomplished  and  is  now  done  for  the  masses  of  those  who  must  support 
themselves.  -  With  our  growing  population  there  is  imperative  demand  for  techni- 
cal industrial  training,  and  we  should  make  strenuous  efforts  to  effect  its  introduc- 
tion wherever  it  is  not  given.  New  avenues  would  thus  be  opened  to  those  who 
must  seek  employment  as  soon  as  they  finish  their  common  school  course  of  study. 
The  present  channels  are  overcrowded  by  those  who,  when  they  are  thrown  upon 
the  world,  have  had  no  instruction  which  would  fit  them  for  some  handicraft. 
They  are  consequently  obliged  to  follow  in  the  crowded  lines  instead  of  supplying 
the  steady  demand  for  skilled  artisans. 

In  the  tjnited  States,  Massachusetts  takes  the  lead  in  industrial  education.  The 
legislature  of  that  State  has  ordered  its  introduction  jnto  all  the  common  schools. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Schools,  made  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Boston,  recommends  that  sewing,  which  is  now  taught  in  three  classes  of 
girls'  grammar  schools,  be  carried  forward  into  all  the  classes  by  a  gradual  pro- 
gression, care  being  taken  not  to  allow  it  to  interfere  with  their  other  studies.  The 
proposed  course  of  instruction  includes  shaping  and  fitting  all  ladies'  garments,  the 
requisite  materials  to  be  furnished  by  the  city.    *    *    *. 

A  number  of  admirable  industrial  schools,  not  connected  with  asylums  or  public 
schools,  are  now  in  successful  operation  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  cities. 

The  New  York  Legislature  in  1875  passed  a  law  (Laws,  1875,  Chap.  323,  Reports) 
entitled ' '  An  Act  relating  to  Free  Instruction  in  Drawing. "  It  designates  State  nor- 
mal schools,  city  schools,  and  union  schools  in  which  this  instruction  shall  be  given; 
but,  upon  inquiry,  it  is  found  tha,t,  with  the  exception  of  normal  schools,  the  law 
has  not  taken  full  effect  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York.  This  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  law  requiring  industrial  and  technologic  training  in  New  York.  It  is 
hoped  legislators  in  all  our  States  may  be  aroused  to  the  importance-of  enacting 
laws  requiring  industrial  training  at  least  in  all  institutions  supported  by  the  State, 
and  of  providing  some  means  for  the  enforcement  of  such  laws. 

TECHNICAL  TRAINING  NEEDED  BY  ALL  CLASSES  IN  THE  COMMUNITY. 

There  can  certainly  be  no  question  as  to  its  being  the  duty  of  our  public  instructors 
to  give  that  training  which  will  best  qualify  their  'pupils  to  be  the  most  useful  and 
selif-supporting  citizens.  They  should  at  least  fit  them  to  be  able  to  return  to  the 
community  an  equivalent  for  what  they  have  received  from  the  State. 

Nor  does  this  apply  alone  to  those  who  are  educated  at  the  pu,blic  expense.  There 
can  be  no  greater  fallacy  held  by  Americans  (who  are  pre-eminently  working  people) 
than  that  technical  training  is  only  for  the  working  classes.  The  sooner  we  dignify 
labor  by  putting  it  into  its  projier  place,  the  sooner  shall  we  get  rid  of  our  erroneous 
notions  about  it.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  we  know  not  what  may  be  the  lot  of 
any.  Knowledge  of  a  practical  character  is  of  immense  value  to  every  one,  and 
no  one  can  afford  to  be  dem-ived  of  it. 
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To  those  interested  in  solving  the  perplexing  problem  of  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
growing  pauperism  which  thi'eatens  to  fasten  itself  upon  us  as  it  has  done  on  the 
older  nations  of  Europe,  this  subject  of  industrial  education  is  of  vast  importance ; 
for  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and,  if  persisted  in,  might  be  the  lever  to  lift  us 
out  of  the  difficulty.  To  those  acquainted  with  the  subject  before  us,  the  outlook 
is  more  encouraging  than  one  would  at  first  suppose.  To  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
simply  the  volunteer  and  private  effort  in  behalf  of  technologic  and  industrial 
training  in  the  United  States  would  make  a  large  and  interesting  volume.  There 
are  in  New  York  City  alone  fifty-two  schools  and  institutions  giving  this  instruc- 
tion. 

THE  KITCHEN-  GAEDEN,   BY  MRS.   BRLiNT. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  have  been  adapted,  by  Mrs.  Briant,  to  a  system  for  instructing' 
little  boys  in  the  elements  of  agricultm-al  pursuits.  They  are  taught,  by  using  a 
large  box  of  earth  and  by  means  of  miniature  ploughs,  harrow,  rakes,  hoes,  etc.,' 
the  processes  of  preparing  the  ground,  sowing  the  seed,  caring  for  it,  gathering  in 
the  crops,  taking  the  corn  or  wheat  to  the  mill,  grinding  it,  and  finally  leaving  it  in 
the  kitchen  for  the  bread-maker.  All  this  is  accompanied  by  questions,  answers, 
songs  and  wliistling  to  a  piano  accompaniment.  So  the  work  of  the  farmer,  like 
that  of  the  housemaid,  is  made  bright  and  attractive  to  children. 

For  asylums  or  orphanages  in  rural  districts  nothing  could  be  better  for  the  very 

little  boys  than  this  early  training  in  the  pursuits  they  would  naturally  follow. 
*    *    » 

Any  information  regaiding  any  of  these  schools  can  be  had  from  the  Industrial 
Education  Association  of  New  York,  the  object  of  which  is  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion on  industrial  training  and  to  endeavor  to  stimulate  a  general  public  opinion  in 
its  favor. 

Those  desiring  to  study  the  subject  of  Industrial  Education  would  do  well  to 
procure  a  copy  of  the  special  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  on 
Industrial  Education  in  the  United  States ;  but  there  is  no  more  valuable  and  ex- 
tensive source  of  information  on  this  subject  than  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  "  Technical  Instruction  "  in  Europe,,  recently  presented  at  the  command  of 
her  Majesty  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  London.  One  cannot  read  these  volumes 
without  feeling  that  we  in  America  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  this  subject.  But  we 
are  slowly  coming  to  believe  that  there  is  no  truer  maxim  than  that  which  is  re- 
corded as  a  saying  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  rabbis,  "He  who  would  not  bring  up 
his  son  to  a  trade  was  as  if  he  forced  him  to  be  a  thief."  Nor  is  that  which  was 
said  by  WiUielm  von  Humboldt  less  true  :  "Whatever  we  wish  to  see  introduced 
into  the  life  of  a  nation  must  first  be  introduced  into  the  life  of  its  schools."  Hence 
we  argue  that  all  schools  should  be  provided  with  technical  and  industrial  in- 
struction." 
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HAND  AND  EYE  TRAINING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
By  Superintendent  W.  S.  Mack,  Moline,  III. 

introduction. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  interesting  paper  read  before 
the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  December  31,  1885,  by  the 
School  Superintendent  of  Moline,  111.,  an  account  of  whose  experi- 
ments in  promoting  and  exhibiting  the  industrial  work  of  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city,  will  be  found,  in  Chapter  A  v  II  of 
this  volume  (see  pages  320-235). 

Superintendent  Mack,  after  briefly  reviewing  the  educational  phi- 
losophy of,  several  countries,  the  Chinese,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Europeans  of  a  later  age,  and  suggesting  the  sources  of  our 
modern  educational  ideas,  thus  concludes  that  part  of  his  paper  and 
proceeds  to  set  forth  the  A'^arious  arguments  in  favor  of  the  develop- 
ment, of  the  industrial  features  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
United  States.  As  an  early  statement  of  these  arguments  by  a  very 
competent  educator,  these  extracts  are  of  value. 

EVOLUTION  IN  METHODS  OP  EDUCATION. 

We  have  not  the  time,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  review  the  work  of  those  most  promi- 
nent in  the  evolution  of  education — to  find  what  contributions  of  original  value 
each  has  made  to  the  general  fund,  and  to  what  extent  each  was  influenced  by  his 
predecessors,  and  by  the  sociial  conditions  which  constituted  his  environment.  We 
do  know,  however,  that  this  evolution  is  going  on  unceasingly,  parallel  to,  and  as 
a  result  of,  our  widening  knowledge  of  human  capacity  and  destiny,  and  our  bet- 
ter comprehension  of  social  laws,  and  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time;  that  educa- 
tion has  a  definite  and  determinable  value  in  this  life;  that  in  order  to  prepare  its 
recipients  for  right  living,  it  must  meet  the  demands  of  the  organization  of  which 
they  are  a  part;  that  no  absolute  standard  of  individual  excellence  is  conceivable — 
the  highest  standard  being  only  the  formulation  of  the  best  thought  of  those  who 
create  it;  that  education  does  not  seek  to  accomplish  results  beyond  this  standard; 
that  aU  the  schoolmasters  on  the  face  of  the  earth  cannot  impose  an  education  out 
of  harmony  with  the  circumstances  which  order  our  Uves.  These  are  the  inevita- 
ble conclusions  to  which  history  leads  us,  and  it  is  this  which  should  govern  our  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  in  hand,  that  we  may  consider  it  not  less  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  citizen  than  of  the  schoolmaster. 

Returning  to  our  inquiry— how  did  the  subjects  now  taught  in  the  schools  get 
there,  and  why  is  their  claim  unquestioned,  we  are  prepared  to  answer — their  knowl- 
edge-giving value  first  won  them  a  place;  their  knowledge-giving,  combined  with 
their  self-culture  value,  has  given  them  a.  permanent  value  as  educational  means. 

That  these  subjects  were  originally  valued,  chiefly,  if  not  whoUy,  because  they 
contained  information  more  or  less  directly  applicable  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  Uf e, 
is  evidenced  by  the  prevalence  of  the  memoriter  methods  in  the  early  schools — 
methods  which  have  not  entirely  disappeared  from  the  schools.of  our  day,  and 
which  exalted  the  receiving  above  the  potential  ability  of  the  pupil.  That  the  best 
teaching  of  to-day  aims  to  ^^-^^^ ^J ^^^^^f^l^^  ^^^  largely  upon  those 
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subjects  which  possess  the  greatest  knowledge-giving  value,  shows,  also,  how  utterly 
impossible  it  is  to  rid  our  educational  equation  of  its  life  quantity. 

But  do  the  present  subjects  furnish  a  basis  for  all  the  training  that  is  desirable  in 
the  public  school?  Do  they  embrace  all  the  avenues  by  which  the  mind  is  ap- 
proached, and  all  the  processes  by  which  the  pupU's  growth  is  promoted?  Do  they 
compass  all  the  means  by  which  we  realize  our  concepts  in  actions  ?  Who  says  yes  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  is  not  the  education  we  are  now  giving  more  nearly  in  accord 
with  sound  educational  principles  than  that  of  any  previous  generation?  Has  not 
every  one  of  the  subjects  we  are  teaching  a  demonstrated  value  in  our  courses  of 
study  ?  Does  not  each  confer  a  training  and  a  knowledge  which  none  of  the  others 
can  supply?    Who  says  no? 

The  soimd  advocate  of  hand  and  eye  training  does  not  urge  the  omission  of  any 
of  the  present  subjects,  that  this,  or  any  other,  may  find  a  place.  To  him  the  prob- 
lem is  not  one  of  substitution,  but  of  addition, — ^a  broadening  of  our  common 
school  curriculum,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  the  results  contemplated  in  our 
most  conservattre  definition  of  education.  He  would  narrow  the  gap  which  sepa- 
rates the  science  from  the  art  of  teaching.  The  nearer  these  approach,  the  nearer 
w^e  shall  come  to  fulfilling  our  obligations  as  educators,  or  rather,  the  nearer  we 
shall  come  to  earning  and  deserving  the  title  of  educators  at  all;  for  is  it  not  obvi- 
ous that  the  principles  which  constitute  the  science  of  education  are  of  little  value, 
except  as  they  are  applied  to  the  training  of  youth,  and  does  not  the  neglect  of  any 
device  by  which  these  principles  may  be  realized  in  practice,  imply  to  that  extent 
a  failure  to  educate,  through  the  inadequacy  of  the  art? 

IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  SUBJECT. 

The  subject  of  hand  and  eye  training,  then,  becomes  one  of  the  most  important 
before  the  people  and  the  educator  of  to-day.  No  subject'of  training  now  employed 
in  our  elementary  schools  ever  had  to  knock  so  long  and  so  loudly  for  admission 
as  this,  or  was  ever  kept  waiting  so  long  on  the  threshold  of  our  educational  temple, 
while  its  passports  and  letters  of  introduction  w.ere  being  scrutinized,  that  we 
might  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  was  no  presumptuous  intruder,  instead  of  the  bearer 
of  good  tidings  to  all — ^to  the  pupil  in  training ;  to  the  teacher  who  trains  him ;  to 
the  community  which  takes  its  character  from  this  contact. 

WHAT  IS  PROPOSED  BY  THIS  TKAINING. 

Before  proceeding  farther  let  us  define  our  subject  more  closely — ^flrst  negatively. 
By  hand  and  eye  terainirig  we  do  not  contemplate  the  teaching  of  trades,  or  the 
giving  in  any  sense  a,  technical  training  with  a  view  to  preparing  for  a  speci^ty, 
any  more  than  we  are  gmded  by  these  considerations  in  our  teaching  of  reading, 
arithmetic,  language  and  penmanship.  At  no  period  could  the  public  schools  edu- 
cate its  pupiis'^or  a  specialty  without  impairing  its  highest  usefulness.  The  years 
which  the  pupil  spends  in  it  are  none  too  long  tor  developing  that  power  and  those 
aspirations  which  make  the  man  and  the  citizen,  and  any  attempt  to  specialize 
prior  to,  or  at  the  expense  of  this  training,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
public  school  ^stem,  but  is  also  incompatible  with  the  highest  degree  of  technical 
power  which  is  possible  only  when  supplemented  by  the  resources  developed  by 
general  training. 

MISTAKES  MADE  BY  EARLY  ADVOCATES. 

This  is  something  we  can  iU  afford  to  loose  sight  of,  for  it  is  doubtless  just  here 
that  the  early  advocates  of  "Industrial,"  or  "Manual  Training"  made  their 
mistake,  and  antagonized  the  best  educational  thought,  by  urging  what  they 
intended  to  be,  to  some  extent  at  least,  a  specialization  of  elementary  education. 
To  this  prejudice  is  chiefly  due  the  postponement  of  that  rational  culture  which  our 
subject  contemplates,  namely,  the  cultivation  from  the  earliest  years  of  the  hand 
and  eye  as  two  of  the  most  important  avenues,  over  which  from  ihe  beginning  to 
the  end  of  life  the  best  material  for  our  concepts  is  conveyed  to  the  brain,  and 
thence  out  again  as  materialized  thought ;  a  method  of  training  which  gives  power 
to  perceive  clearly,  to  conceive  rightly,  and  to  express  effectively.  Pass  before  your 
mind's  eye  the  matter  and  the  methods  which  constitute  the  education  of  the  public 
school  as  now  organized,  and  say,  if  you  can,  they  are  adequate  for  the  full,  or 
even  the  reasonable  accomplishment  of  this  purpose ;  or  say»  if  you  can,  that  the 
results  here  proposed  are  outside  the  legitimate  province  of^the  public  school. 

VARIOUS  DESIRABLE  METHODS  SUGGESTED. 

Once  the  necessity  for  this  training  is  admitted,  the  appropriate  and  adaptable 
meatis  for  giving  it  will  be  at  once  suggested.  Drawing  and  motilding ;  the  real- 
ization of  form  in  materials  which  are  easily  fashioned  and  combined  as  paper, 
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caa'dboard,  wood,  etc.;  many  kinds  and  vai'ieties  of  ueodlework,  and  the  cutting ,of 
patterns  for  the  parts  of  garments  :  and  finally,  as  soon  as  the  pupil's  physical 
development  admits  of  it,  the  workshop,— tlie  "  crowning  glory  "  of  all,— where  the 
boy  may  leam  tlie  qualities  and  possibilities  of  constructive  materials  by  being 
exercised  in  the  manipulation  of  tools,  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  means,  already 
tested,  for  giving  this  training. 
■  Let  us  now  specify  some  of  tlie  more  important  and  pressing  reasons  for  according 
to  this  training  general  and  pennaiient  recognition  in  our  school  work  : 

TRAINING  IN  DRAWING  QUICKENS  THE  PERCEPTIONS. 

I.  It  will  increase  the  perceiving  power  of  the  pupil,  or  in  other  words,  it  will 
enable  him  to  get  a  lai-ger  number  of,  and  at  the  same  time  clearer  impressions, 
from  tlie  multitude  of  objects  with  wliich  he  comes  in  contact,  and  whidi  are  the 
basis  of  his  thoughts.  It  is  ti-ue  the  brain  absorbs  by  means  of  all  the  five  senses, 
which  include  of  course  the  functions  of  the  hand  and  eye ;  but  the  quality  of  these 
impressions  depends  entirely  upon  the  delicacy  and  'accuracy  of  the  absorbing 
medium,  which  in  turn  ai'e  the  result  of  frequent  and  proper  exercise. 

The  pupil  has  been  getting  his  knowledge  of  different  subjects  chiefly  through 
the  eye  and  ear — tlirough  the  eye  by  reading  the  printed  page,  and  to  a  meagre 
extent  relatively,  by  contact  with,  and  by  the  production  of  graphic  and  concrete 
illustrations. 

DRAWING  AS  AN  AID  IN  TEACHING  OTHER  STUDIES. 

Arithmetic.  Geography,  History,  and  Science  cannot  be  efficiently  taught  witli- 
out  the  frequent  aid  of  form — a  language  which  oftentimes  conveys  more  ac- 
ciu'ate  information  to  the  mind  tlirough  the  eye,  than  the  written  medium.  Draw- 
ing clears  away  many  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  operations  witli  fractional 
numbers  :  drawing,  combined  with  the  production  of  concrete  forms,  is  indispensable 
to  the  intelligent  solution  of  many  problems  in  mensuration  ;  drawing  and  mould- 
ing vitalize  the  facts  of  geography  and  history,  and  fix  the  observations  and  deduc- 
tions in  natural  science ;  drawing  and  the  construction  of  appai-atus  lead  to  an 
easier  and  clearer  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Is  not 
a  training  which  gives  to  pupils  tliis  equipment,  worthy  of  recognition  for  this,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  and  is  it  not  evident  also  that  two  of  the  most  important  means 
of  getting  information  have  been  made  only  partially  available  ? 

TRAINING  IN  DRAWING  ADDS   TO   POWERS  OF  EXPRESSION. 

n.  It  will  increase  the  expressinig  power  of  the  pupil.  Mr.  John  S.- Clark  of 
Boston,  in  an  address  delivered  before  tlie  PhUadelpliia  Board  of  Ti-ade,  Jime,  1881, 
covers  tliis  point  admirably.  He  says.  "  The  force  or  chai-acter  of  a  brain  is 
measiued  entirely  by  what  comes  out  of  it.  The  brain  absorbs  through  all  the  five 
senses,  while  for  expressing  purposes  it  makes  nse  pf  but  two  of  these  senses,  or 
rather  of  but  two  organs  of  these  senses — the  tongue  and  the  hand.  We  find  tiiat 
provision  has  been  made  for  greatly  distending  the  absorbing  side  of  the  brain, 
while  for  the  expressing  side  tiie  provision  has  been  limited  to  the  use  of  the  tongue 
in  speech,  and  ttie  hand  in  -nTiting.  A  remedy  for  this  defect  is  indicated  in  tlie 
addition  of  the  study  of  graphic  and  estlietic  art  tlu'ough  drawing,  and  of  training 
in  the  manual  arts,  to  the  previous  brain  ec^uipment.  These  features  come  into  the 
scheme  on  the  expressing  side  of  the  brain  and  in  the  service  of  Oie  hand,  thus 
giving  the  brain  ample  power  to  discharge  Qiought  in  its  most  complete  form  for 
use  or  for  beauty." 

In  the  quotation  cited,  the  regulative  value  of  the  eye  in  the  execution  of  all 
form,  is  assumed  to  be  self-evident.  The  concrete  forms  which  man  ci-eates  are  no 
more  the  product  of  one  than  the  other.  The  hand  is  tlie  machine,  the  eye  tlie  con- 
trolling and  regulating  agency,  and  the  brain  the  source  of  motive  power.  If  we 
stop  to  consider  how  much  expressing  power  is  comprehended  by  the  liand  and  eye, 
and  to  what  extent  the  people  of  the  world  ai-e  required  to  express  tliought  by 
means  of  tliese  in  the  economic  arts  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  paramomit 
importance  of  developing  by  every  proper  means  the  efficiency  of  tins  medium. 

TRAINING  IN  DR.VWING  PROMOTES  HABITS  OF  ORDER  AND  EXACTNESS. 

III.  It  will  develop  habits  of  method  and  exactness.  Train  the  eye  to  appreciate 
form,  and  the  hand  to  represent  and  create  it  in  all  its  vai-ied  applications  to  deco- 
ration and  construction,  and  in  accordance  with  the  established  principles  of  art, 
and  you  wiU  find  that  along  with  this  practice,  you  have  cultivated  a  precision  in 
the  combination  and  arrangement  of  details  to  secure  the  final  result,  which  will 
affect  all  the  opei-ations  of  the  mind,  whether  in  the  realm  of  the  concrete  or  the 
ftbstract.    The  intelligence  and  the  appUcation  which  will  enable  a  pupil  to  work  a 
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good  button-hole,  and  hem  a  handkerchief  evenly,  regularly  and  neatly;  square 
two  pieces  of  wood  and  unite  them  by  means  of  a  close  joint,  following  the  details 
of  a  working  drawing;  represent  on  a  flat  surface  the  appearance  of  an  object  in 
space,  with  the  proper  proportion  and  convergence  of  lines,  or  combine  form  units  for 
purposes  of  ornament,  with  a  due  observance  of  the  laws  of  proportion,  symmetry, 
balancing  and  adaptability  to  space,  will  tend  to  make  the  same  child  more  accurate 
in  his  numerical  computations,  more  concise  and  precise  in  his  oral  and  written  ex- 
pression, and  more  methodical  in  this  and  aU  other  school  work. 

We  are  as  positive  that  proper  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  will  do  much  to  re- 
form our  loose  habits  of  thought  and  expression,  as  we  are  that  the  proper  study  of 
science  will  develor;  nabits  of  observation  and  classification. 

TRAINING  IN  DRAWING  DEVELOPS  THE  PEKCEPTION  AND  LOVE  OF  PROPORTION  AND 

OP  BEAUTY. 

IV.  It  will  develop  the  esthetic  natiu:e  of  the  pupil  by  bringing  him  into  intelli- 
gent communion  with  form,  without  which  contact  a  cultivated  and  refined  taste 
is  impossible.  No  training  the  school  can  give  wiU  do  more  to  enlarge  the  pupil's 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  than  that  which  puts  him  in  sympathy  with  the  subtle 
qualities  of  form.  Without  this  sympathy  half  the  sunshine  of  life  is  intercepted 
before  it  reaches  us.  Without  this  sympathy  and  the  knowledge  that  comes  with 
it,  man  is  deprived  of  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  the  improvement  of  his 
surroundings — ^to  making  them  attractive  to  the  eye  and  the  understajidiag,  and 
thereby  to  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  in  which  character  cannot  help  but  thrive. 
A  simple  illustration  will  make  our  meaning  plain. 

Did  you  ever  notice  what  abominable  taste,  or  lack  of  taste  is  displayed  by  the 
average  community  in  the  care  of  streets  and  yards,  and  in  the  construction,  deco- 
ration and  furnishing  of  dwellings — with  str.eets  outside  the  wagon  track  grown  up 
with  weeds;  the  lawns  and  shrubbery  unkept ;  monotonous  parallel  stretches  of 
picket  fence  approaching  in  the  dim  perspective;  the  single,  staring,  nightmare- 
producing  gable,  always  facing  the  street;  the  square  windows  and  red  blinds;  the 
abortive  attempts  to  imitate  natural  forms  in  carpets  and  wall  papers;  the  sham 
furniture,  and  the  gaudy  lithographs  and  chromos  on  the  walls,  which  shock  the 
eye  more  than  the  patterns  they  partially  cover. 

These  things  indicate  a  low  order  of  taste  in  matters  of  mere  form,  whose  con- 
tact we  cannot  avoid,  that  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  development  of  those 
emotions  and  sentiments  which  constitute  the  highest  refinement  of  the  home  and 
of  society. 

Only  the  training  we  are  now  discussing,  working  on  the  esthetic  nature  of  the 
masses  through  the  public  school,  will  make  our  homes  more  attractive,  and  their 
inmates  happier  through  their  increased  capacity  for  enjoyment. 

TRAINING  IN  DRAWING  TENDS  TO  DEVELOP  HARMONY  OF  CHARACTER. 

V.  It  wUl  develop  the  moral  along  with  the  esthetic  natiire.  It  is  difficult  to  re- 
fine the  taste  in  matters  of  form,  without  refining  to  a  considerable,  if  not  to  an 
equal  extent,  the  aspirations  and  the  conduct.  The  numerous  objects  upon  which 
the  individual  may  exerci-se  his  self-activity  at  all  times,  will,  by  the  very  occupa- 
tion they  furnish,  leave  little  room  in  the  mind  for  low  aims  and  desires.  "  Gradu- 
ally, and  almost  insensibly,"  quoting  FeUx  Adler,  the  foremost  advocate  of  hand 
and  eye  training,  or  the  "  Creative  Method  of  Training,"  as  he  calls  it,  "  t^e  analogy 
of  the  work  performed  on  outward  objects  will  be  appUed  to  inward  experience. 
A  delicate  sensibility  to  true  and  harmonious  relations  will  be  engendered,  and  the 
impressions  thus  obtained,  can  later  on  be  i-aised  into  convictions  by  direct  moral 
instruction.  The  pupU,  when  of  sufficient  age,  can  be  taught  that  in  the  world  of 
thought,  and  feeling,  too,  truth  and  harmbny  of  relations  are  the  sole  ends  to  be 
sought.  Thus,  while  he  is  shaping  the  typical  objects  which  the  instructor  pro- 
poses to  him  as  a  task;  while  he  poses  silently,  persistently  and  lovingly  over  these 
objects,  reaching  success  by  dint  of  gradual  approximation,  he  is  at  the  same  time 
shaping  his  own  character,  and  a  tendency  of  mind  is  created,  from  which  will 
eventually  result  the  loftiest  and  purest  morahty." 

TRAINING  IN  DRAWING  REVEALS  NATURAL  CAPABILITIES  OF  PUPILS. 

VI.  It  will  help  to  reveal  the  adaptabiUty  of  the  pupil.  If  there  is  anything  that 
educators  are  agreed  upon,  it  is  that  the  education  of  the  common  school  should 
lead  the  pupil  to  exercise  the  latent  power  of  his  nature  in  as  many  different  forms 
as  possible,  in  order  that  he  may  choose  intelligently  that  occupation  for  which  his 
organization  adapts  him.  This  he  certainly  caimot  do,  unless,  as  has  been  previ- 
ously stated,  he  has  at  his  command  the  means  for  expressing  himself,  for  asserting 
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his  peculiar  bent.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  training  we  have  been  giving,  by 
ignoring  the  principles  and  materials  of  form,  and  the  relations  which  these  sustain- 
to  the  hfe  employments  of  the  majority,  has  made  the  school  in  a  multitude  of 
cases,  a  hindrance  rather  than  an  aid  to  right  living,  or  as  has  recently  be  said  of  the 
university  in  a  late  Review — "A  place  where  pebbles  are  polished  and  diamonds 
dimmed," 

IT  STIMtlLATES  THE  ATTENTION. 

vil.  It  ■will  give  zest  to  abstract  study  by  serving  as  a  recreation.  The  recreative 
value  of  hand  and  eye  training  is  not  the  least  important  of  its  recommendations. 
To  the  pupil  wearied  with  the  study  of  books,  with  interest  lagging  and  senses 
dulled,  it  is  a  welcome  and  a  restful  change.  Tlie  vital  forces  are  brought  to  bear 
on  other  organs,  and  with  new  exercise  comes  renewed  interest  and  pleasurable 
sensations.  Only  by  combining  manual  with  mental  exercise,  carrying  neither  to 
the  extreme  of  tiresomeness  can  we  secure  that  harmany  of  proportions  in  school 
work,  which  is  so  essential  to  healthful  activity. 

IT  ENCOUHAGES  AND  DEVELOPS  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SPIRIT. 

Vill.  Lastly,  hand  and  eye  training  carried  on  during  the  school  life  of  the  pupil, 
in  the  manner  described,  and  with  the  immediate  results  enumerated,  will  do  more 
than  the  combined  training  now  given,  to  make  pupils  orderly  and  self-supporting 
members  of  society — to  prepare  them  for  that  citizenship  which  our  highest  stand- 
ard contemplates,  and  which  after  all  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  education.  Educate 
the  pupil  so  that  he  can  estimate  his  own  power,  and  you  give  him  the  ability,  and 
the  inclination  to  be  a  producer — ^to  be  a  giver  as  well  as  a  taker  in  society. 

An  education  which  cultivates  the  industrial  spirit  is  the  best  education  the 
school  can  give;  it  is  the  only  all  around  education;  it  is  the  only  humane  edu- 
cation; it  is  the  only  education  based  on  the  self-activity  of  the  pupil,  and  is  there- 
fore the  only  education  which  will  satisfy  the  demand  of  our  day  and  generation, 
potent  beyond  anything  we  have  yet  tried  to  diminish  and  prevent  pauperism  and 
crime,  which  are  increasing  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth  of  population,  in 
spite  of  our  present  methods  of  training.  H  you  think  we  go  too  for  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  claim  too  much,  read  Eoyce's  "  Deterioration  and  Race  Education"^ 
not  for  its  literary  qualities,  not  for  its  conclusions,  but  for  its  overwhelming  mass 
of  data,  collected  from  every  civilized  country,  from  our  own  especially,  and  formu- 
late your  own  conclusions. 

There  wiU  be  several  minor  advantages  accompanying  this  training  which  we 
have  no  time  to  discuss,  chief  among  which  is  the  economic  one  of  constructing  a 
large  part  of  the  apparatus  and  appliances  needed  in  the  school-room,  and  the  in- 
ducement offered  to  a  large  number  of  pupils,  especially  to  boys,  to  remain  longer 
in  school. 

******* 

After  a  succinct  recital  of  the  few  experiments  which  had  then 

been  begun  in  various  places  Mr.  Mack  concludes. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  drift  of  pubUc  sentiment  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  widely  separated  by  space  and  local  conditions.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  this  movement  is  in  the  direction  of  a  broader  elementary  training, 
instead  of  the  narrower  education  of  a  specialty.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  hand  and  eye  training  is  designed  to  supplement  and  not  supplant  the  present 
literary  training  of  the  schools.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  imless  our 
literary  training  be  thus  supplemented,  we  shall,  in  the  estimation  of  those  most 
prominent  in  the  new  movement,  fall  short  of  training  youth  for  the  responsibilities 
and  emergencies  of  modem  life. 

As  a  parent,  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  citizen,  then,  we  plead  for  systematic  training 
of  hand  and  eye  throughout  the  pubUc  school  course — as  a  parent,  because  we 
want  our  children  to  go  out  of  the  pubUc  school  with  the  best  possible  equipment, 
and  with  the  ambition  to  be  somebody,  and  to  accomplish  something  through  hon- 
est labor,  of  -whatever  kind;  as  a  teacher,  because  we  want  to  prepare  our  pupils 
for  the  highest  standard  of  right  living;  as  a  citizen,  because  we  believe  education 
should  make  men  not  onljr  more  intelligent,  but  more  order-loving,  through  the 
cultivation  of  the  "  industrial  disposition,"  a  consummation  which  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  think  will  ever  be  attained  by  means  of  our  present  literary  training. 
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IX. 

THE  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  Association,  which  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  a  potent 
factor  in  arousing,  informing  and  directing  public  opinion  in  Phil- 
adelphia concerning  matters  affecting  the  education  of  children, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  those  changes  in  the  methods  of  school 
training  which  characterize  the  "  New  Education,"  had  its  origin 
in  a  report  made  in  1880  by  a  sub-committee,  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee "on  the  care  and  education  of  dependent  children,"  of  the 
Society  for  Organized  Charity.  This  comprehensive  report  was  pre- 
pared by  the  chairman  of  the  sub  committee,  Miss  Charlotte  Pendle- 
ton, who  has  since  become  the  secretary  of  the  association  to  which 
it  gave  rise. 

It  is  significant  that  this  charitable  organization,  being  of  neces- 
sity confronted  with  the  problems  presented  by  the  children  of  the 
poor,  found  itself  forced  not  simply  to  consider  how  its  own  efforts 
might  be  exerted  directly  to  their  solution,  but  to  a  full  realization 
that  the  problems  were  so  difficult,  the  needs  so  great,  and  an  im- 
mediate solution  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  all,  that  only  the 
Community,  through  its  organized  instrumentalities,  was  capable  of 
successfully  meeting  the  issues.  The  most  cursory  examination  of 
social  phenomena  in  the  United  States  can  hardly  fail  to  enforce 
and  emphasize  the  fact,  that,  however  it  may  be  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  it  is  certain  that  in  this  country  thb  education  of  the  children . 
-of  all  the  people  can  ©nly  be  undertaken  by  the  people. 

In  large  cities  the  number  of  the  needy  children  of  school  age 
whose  training  is  imperative  is  so  vast  that  no  associations  of  private 
individuals  can  hope  successfully  to  provide  for  their  educational 
needs  ;  while  in  rural  communities  population  is  so  scattered  that 
only  by  combining  all  the  children  of  a  neighborhood  in  a  common 
school  can  any  of  them  receive  the  necessary  school  training.  It 
follows  then  that,  whatever  may  be  the  ingenious  and  specious 
theories  of  the  various  classes  who  oppose  the  free  ^public  common 
schools,  the  underlying  common  sense  of  the  people,' recognizing  the 
necessities  of  their  existence,  will  guard  them  against  all  assailants. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  private  efforts  of  charitable  citi- 
zens have  therefore  no  field  of  labor,  and  that  all  matters  relating  to 
education  may  safely  be  left  to  the  automatic  action  of  public  organ- 
izations. So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  the  instances 
already  recorded  in  this  Eeport,  in  which  private  benevolence,  enter- 
prise, sagacity,  have  blazed  the  way  for  public  action,  are  so  numer- 
ous that  to  note  others  is  to  run  great  risk  of  wearying  the  reader. 
The  present  is  a  notable  example. 
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The  Association  formed  in  consequence  of  this  report,  and  which, 
at  first,  comprised  not  more  than  half  a  hundred  of  those  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  who  took  active  interest  in  the  educational  welfare  of 
the  city,  began  at  once  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  on 
matters  relating  to  certain  features  of  education  in  which  they  held 
the  city  system  deficient. 

[^  First,  the  proper  organization  of  the  school  authorities  was  con- 
sidered and  the  absence  of  any  directive  head  noted,  such  as  was 
had  in  other  cities  in  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Second, 
the  importance  of  the  adoption  in  the  schools  of  some  form  of 
industrial  training,  then  the  topics  of  Kindergarten,  of  Sewing  in 
Schools,  of  Manual  Training,  of  School  Hygiene,  of  the  Pay  of 
Teachers,  of  How  to  reach  all  the  children  of  the  City,  were,  in  turn, 
taken  up  and  thoroughly  investigated. 

In  the  preceding  volume  of  this  Report  and,  also,  in  Chapter  XIV, 
of  this  volume,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  readiness  shown 
by  President  Steel,  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education,  to  study 
new  educational  methods  and  to  advocate  such  as  commended  them- 
selves to  his  judgment.  It  was  not  surprising  then  to  be  informed 
by  Miss  Pendleton,  in  the  note  accompanying  the^  Reports  and 
accounts  which  were  kindly  put  at  the  service  of  the  w'riter,  that  the 
report  just  referred  to  "attracted  the  attention  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  who  came  to  see  me,  and  we  both  agreed 
that  our  efforts  should  be  united  to  introduce  Manual  Training  into 
the  Public  School  system  and  not  to  establish  especial  charity  schools 
for  this  purpose." 

The  wisdom  of  this  combination  of  forces  in  a  common  purpose 
has"  been  abundantly  justified  by  the  results. 

While  the  report  made  by  Miss  Pendleton,  as  chairman  of  one  sub- 
committee of  the  large  society  for  organized  charity,  has  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  this  Public  Education  Association,  the  report  of 
Miss  Hailowell,  the  chairman  of  another  sub-committee  of  the  same 
charitable  association,  "  on  the  Care  of  Dependent  Children,"  led  to 
the_ organization  of  The  Kindergarten  or  "Sub Primary  Society," 
which  has  resulted  in  the  connecting  of  the  Kindergarten  with  the 
Public  School  system. 

The  definite  formation  of  the  Public  Education  Association  was 
due  to  the  adoption  of  the  closing  recommendation  made  a  year  later 
in-a  second  Report,  by  Miss  Pendleton,  as  chairman  of  a  sub-commit- 
tee on  "Compulsory  and  Industrial  Education;"  this  was  adopted 
by  the  assembly  and  a  committee  of  three  citizens,  Messrs.  George 
T.  Harrison,  James  S.  Whitney  and  Miss  Pendleton,  were  appointed 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  forming  an  association  for  advancing 
public  education.  _  This  was  done  to  remove  it  from  the  field, of 
charity.  The  Committee  invited  some  twenty  men  and  women, 
leading  citizens,  to  advise  with  them,  who  thus  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  Association  subsequently  formed. 

It  is  by  reason  of  the  remarkable  results  effected  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  public-school  system  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which 
are  admitted  by  all  to  be  largely  due  to  the  intelligent  and  enthu- 
siastic efforts  of  the  members  of  this  Association,  that  it  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  devote  so  much  space  as  is  here  given  to  its 
ofiicial  history;  in  order  that  public-spirited  citizens,  in  other  towns 
and  cities,  may  see  by  what  methods  these  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
were  enabled  so  speedily  to  bring  about  such  far-reaching  changes,  • 
and  to  effect  such  desirable  results, 
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In  the  latest  issue  in  Dr.  Butler's  series  of  Educational  Mono- 
graphs,  March,  1890,  entitled  "  Manual  Training  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Philadelphia,"  just  received  as  this  proof  comes  from  the  printer. 
Superintendent  MacAlister,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  pays  a 
hearty  tribute  to  the  good  work  of  *'Jiis  Association ;  and  to  that 
of  the  Sub-Primary  School  Society,  to  whose  eiforts  he  credits  the 
establishment  of  the  City  Public  Kindergartens.  He  also  says : 
"Philadelphia  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  possession  of 
associations  forined  to  co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Education  in 
promoting  improvements  in  the  public  schools,"  and  recalls  the  fact 
that  seventy  years  before  a  similar  body  of  distinguished  citizens 
effected  the  founding  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  city. 

All  the  changes  made  since  1880  in  the  direction  of  the  new  de- 
parture of  the  Philadelphia  Schools,  especially  those  looking  to  In- 
dustrial Training  in  schools,  etc.,  have  been  discussed  and  aided  by 
this  Association  in  connection  with  other  citizens.  The  remarkable 
exhibit  of  school  work  shown  in  May,  1888,  referred  to  on  pages 
332-336  of  this  volume,  was  due  directly  to  this  Association  which 
•  generously  undertook  to  meet  all  the  expenses  incurred. 

It  is  claimed,  also,  that  the  similar  society  in  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  and  The  Public  Education  Society  of  New  York,  are 
modelled  upon  their  Philadelphia  precursor.  Surely  all  this  is  a 
somewhat  surprising  outcome  of  a  report  made  by  a  sub-committee 
of  a  charitable  society  in  a  single  city. 

From  this  seminal  "report,"  and  from  the  subsequent  eight  annual 
Keports,  the  following  account  of  this  initiation  and  growth  of  The 
Public  Education  Society  of  Philadelphia  is  compiled. 

From  its  record  it  would  appear  that  the  motto  of  this  extremely 
active  association  might  well  be  "  Altiora  Peto,"  since  success  in  its 
undertakings  seems  to  serve  only  as  a  stimulus  to  greater  conquests; 
its  latest  initiative  being  the  publication  of  an  elaborate  "  Scheme  for 
a  Girls'  High  School,"  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  principles 
underlying  the  domestic  industries  of  the  home,  shall  be  taught  to 
girls ;  just  as  those  underlying  the  mechanical  industries,  are  taught 
to  boys  in  the  Manual  Training  Schools. 

The  following  abstract  from  the*  report  by  Miss  Pendleton,  gives 
the  origin  of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
the  Association. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  SEWING  TO  THE  CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  CARE  AND  EDUCATION  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 
OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  ORGANIZED  CHARITY. 

It  is  recognized  broadly  that  opportunities  for  instruction  hitherto  oflfered  to  all 
through  our  Public  Schools  have  failed  to  prepare  the  citizen  for  self-support.  The 
number  of  persons  in  our  prisons  who  have  received  intellectual  tuition  merely,  is 
found  vastly  to  exceed  those  who  have  received  instructions  in  handicrafts.  It  was 
thought  until  very  recently  that  the  demand  for  labor  and  the  great  resom-ces  of 
this  country,  united  with  our  system  of  government  precluded  all  danger  from 
Communism;  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  uprising  of  the  hungry  and  of  the  op- 
pressed against  those  in  power  who  vrithheld  from  these  the  fruits  of  their'labor. 
But  we  have  been  rudely  awakened  of  late  from  this  fatal  sense  of  security,  and 
we  recognize  in  Communism  the  baneful  forces  of  ignorance  and  indolence  united 
by  artful  schemers  for  dangerous  ends.  How  is  this  new  peril  to  be  met?  This  is 
as  far  as  public  sentiment  has  gone;  but  our  statesmen,  scholars,  philanthropists, 
and  all  who  are  in  any  way  brought  to  reflect  upon  the  (juestion  of  popular  instruc- 
tion are  deeply  aroused  to  the  need  of  industrial  education  in  its  various  forms.  It 
has  ah-eady  passed  the  stage  of  demonstration,  and  in  the  multiplicity  of  counsels 
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and  of  methods  is  only  awaiting  some  formative  mind  or  piinoiple  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  our  system  of  education;  whether  within  or  without  the  Public 
Schools. 

These  are  the  first  thoughts  that  formulated  themselves  in  my  mind  from  the 
great  amount  of  matter  connected  with  Industrial  education  that  has  passed  under 
my  hands  since  I  undertook  to  furnish  your  Committee  with  some  data  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Sewing  Schogls. 

This  simplist  form  of  manual  instruction  is  so  intimately  connected  in  principle 
and  application  with  the  whole  question  of  manual  instruction  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  glean  matter  in  relation  to  it  without  covering  more  or  less  the  whole  field. 
The  work  seems  to  be  springing  up  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
in  such  an  isolated  and  empirical  fashion  that  there  is  stiU  much  confusion  of  idea? 
and  consequently  of  terms.  The  term  manual  instruction  seems  to  cover  all  that 
is  meant  by  Technical,  Handicraft,  Industrial,  etc. 

I  have  not  looked  into  any  of  the  old  charity  methods  of  teaching  sewing,  as  I 
am  convinced  that  this  like  all  other  branches  of  manual  instruction,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  John  D.  Runkle  in  his  paper  on  the  manual  element  in  Education  (page  190, 
4lBt  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusette)  must  be  "  approached 
from  the  instructive  and  not  from  the  constructive  side."  ' '  In  each  case  the  details 
must  be  worked  out  simply  as  an  educational  problem,  and  the  instruction  put  in 
charge  of  an  expert  specialist,  who  understands  theoretically  and  practically  the 
particular  manipulations." 

SEWING  AS  TAUGHT  IN  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

Sewing  is  taught  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston  only,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain; 
where  it  was  introduced  in  1875.  I  will  read  you  portions  of  a  letter  from  Miss  Lu- 
cretia  P.  Hale  on  the  results  of  this  experiment.  "  *  *  *  .  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  is  learned  by  the  instruction  of  two  hours  a  week,  because  it  is  systeniiitic 
and  regular.  In  this  it  is  a  great  improvement  on  Mission  Schools  which  cannot 
secure  a  steady  attendance.  In  the  Pubhc  Schools,  we  do  have  the  girls  there  regu- 
larly. And  we  saw  the  advantage  of  the  reform  when  this  coinmittee  took  the 
matter  in  hand  and  required  that  all  work  should  be  prepared,  thimbles  provided 
(if  forgotten  by  the  pupil),  needles,  etc.  Indeed  it  is  now  perfectly  systematic;  not 
a  moment  of  the  hour  is  wasted;  the  baskets  are  brought  into  the  room  as  the  hour 
begins,  the  work  distributed  directly,  and  the  sewing  begins  promptly  just  as  the 
writing  or  any  other  instruction  does.  We  f  oimd  that  this  had  not  been  the  case 
before;  if  a  girl  had  not  her  thimble,  or  if  she  broke  her  needle,  the  teacher  put  her 
upon  sometmng  else. 

But  now  the  regular  two  hours  a  week  give  more  systematic  instruction  than 
could  be  got  at  any  home,  even  the  very  best;  and  there  are  many  homes  where 
the  mothers  would  not  know  how  to  teach  it. 

Last  year  an  effort  was  made  at  retre»chment  in  the  school  committee  by  cutting 
off  the  special  teachers  from  the  committee  on  sewing,  and  petitioners  from  outside 
prevented  any  change.  Special  teachers  are  valuable  because  they  prepare  the 
work  out  of  school  hours,  and  because  a  class  of  fifty  needs  the  supervision  of  both 
the  regular  class  teacher  and  the  special  teacher.  The  good  effect  of  all  this  teach- 
ing is  shown  in  improvement  in  the  homes,  as  the  children  bring  their  lessons  there. 

In  a  school  in  South  BostoUj  in  the  poorest  part  of  the  city,  where  sewing  has, 
however,  the  longest  been  taught,  the  teacher  finds  it  much  easier  to  teach  her 
younger  classes,  than  a  few  years  ago,  because  they  have  learned  from  their  older 
sisters  how  to  use  the  thimble." 

Miss  Hale  is  well  qualified  to  speak  as  she  has  been  on  the  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction during  this  interval,  was  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Boston 
School  of  Art  Neddie-work,  and  has  recently  compiled  from  publications  prepared 
for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  England  the  admirable 
Manual  on  Plain  Needle-work  which  establishes  the  proper  methods  and  gradation 
of  instruction,  and  which  seems  to  answer  every  purpose  of  a  text  book  on  sewing 
in  schools. 

SEWING  TAUGHT  IN  GIRLS'  REFORM  AND  CHARITY  SCHOOLS. 

Sewing  is  taught  in  all  the  reformatory  and  charity  schools  for  girls  whose  re- 
ports I  have  examined.  Knitting  is  taught  to  the  younger  boys  as  well  as  to  the 
girls  in  some  of  the  reform  schools,  notably  in  the  unrivaled  Pubhc  (Reform) 
School  of  Michigan.  It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  these  institutions  are 
very  generally  assuming  the  title  simply  of ,  industi-ial  schools;  thus  seeking  to  re- 
move the  stigma  of  their  reformatory  character,  but  by  this  plausible  euphemism 
it  is  to  be  feared  they  may  cast  reiJi-oach  upon  other  Industrial  Schools.    Industrial 
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Reform  Schools  would  of  course,  be  unobjectionable;  and  we  shall  have  taken  a 
great  step  in  advance  in  this  country  when  we  learn  to  call  things  by  their  true  names. 

In  the  report  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York  for  1878  it  is  stated  that 
4,756  girls  were  in  attendance  in  their  twenty  day,  and  twelve  night  schools,  and 
that  5,177  garments  were  made  by  them  during  the  year.  Of  the  403  girls  taught 
in  their  Macliine  School  303  found  employment  in  machine  sewing.  There  were 
fifteen  hundred  applications  for  servants,  half  of  these  were  for  general  housework, 
including  washing  and  ironing;  numb^  of  these  could  not  be  suppUed.  "  *  * 
not  from  lack  of  girls  but  because  of  their  incompetence."  Then  follows  a  plea  for 
help  in  training  girls. 

"Hie  question  of  sewing  in  schools  may  be  classified  under  three  heads: — First, 
Sewing  in  the  Public  Schools  and  Reform  Schools.  Second,  Sewing  in  Industrial 
Schools.    Third,  Sewing  in  Charity  Sewing  classes,  or  Sewing  in  Charity  Classes. 

In  relation  to  the  first  of  these,  sewing  in  the  PubUc  Schools,  I  will  quote  from 
the  same  paper  alluded  to  above  by  Dr.  John  Runkle. 

'  On  wlMit  ground  can  we  justify  the  introduction  of  the  manual  element  into 
the  PuUic  Schools?  Solely  on  the  broad  ground  of  its  intellectual  value  to  all.  It 
is  only  on  this  ground  that  we  can  justify  the  introduction  of  drawing,  either  free- 
hand or  mechanical  into  oiu-  Public  Schools.'  *  *  *  '  The  manual  element 
either  in  graphic  or  mechanical  arts  laust  be  taught  by  such  methods  as  will  culti- 
vate the  other  powers  through  the  acquisition  of  manual  skill.' 

If  the  introduction  of  drawing  is  justified  on  the  grounds  of  its  fundamental 
principle  and  general  application  in  so  many  trades  and  of  its  influence  in  educa- 
tion, now  much  stronger  are  the  same  arguments  in  fa^-or  of  sewing  as  a  part  "of 
the  education  of  girls  in  the  Public  Schools.  After  the  three  R's  no  other  acquire- 
ment is  of  such  universal  use  among  women;  none  other,  I  veifture  to  affirm,  could 
have  so  much  influence  in  developing  a  woman's  faculties  and  her  dexterity  in  the 
direction  of  any  manual  employment;  none  other  is  so  intimately  associated  with 
her  needs,  her  nature,  and  her  character. 

Miss  Pendleton,  then  quotes  from  "  Circular  No.  2,  1879, "  of  tlie 
U.  S.  Biu-eau  of  Education,  the  remarks  by  President  Wickersham, 
in  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper  on  "  Popu- 
lar Education  in  Switzerland,"'  by  Mr.  John  Hitz.  the  Swiss  Consul. 
Quotations  were  also  given  from  various  educational  authorities, 
among  others  from  an  address  on  '•  Populaa*  Education  in  France,''  by 
Dr.  Wines,  and  from  a  paper  by  Hon.  E.  A.  Apgar,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  the  latter  op- 
posed Technical  Education  in  Public  Schools,  but  heartily  endorsed 
tie  study  of  drawing.  Miss  Pendlqton  remarks,in  reference  to  this  last 
paper,  in  which  the  value  of  drawimg  as  underlying  all  mechanical 
arte  was  urged,  that  "it  would  seem  that  sewing,  and  cooking,  are 
quite  as  fundamental  in  principle,  and  universal  of  application." 

The  address  by  Professor  Walter  Smith  on  "Technical  Education 
and  Industrial  Drawing,"  given  in  paper  IV,  of  this  appendix,  is 
freely  quoted  from.  Miss  Pendleton  then  urges  the  adoption  of  sew- 
ing, as  follows : 

I  would  therefore  urgently  recommend  to  this  committee  the  propriety  of  taking 
into  consideration  methods  tending  to  the  introduction  of  sewing  in  our  PubUc 
Schools. 

In  relation  to  sewing  in  Industrial  Schools  I  can  only  say  in  the  classic  phrase  of 
Mrs.  Glass :— "  First  catch  your  hare." 

If  such  schools  should  be  established,  however,  it  might  be  well  to  associate  them 
with  the  proposed  nurseries  or  kindergarten  as  is  done  in  the  schools  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  in  New  York  to  enable  the  older  girls  on  whom  devolves  the 
care  of  yovmger  children  to  leave  their  little  charges  in  good  hands  while  they 
attend  the  Industrial  SchooL 

Sewing  in  charity  classes  needs  but  the  endorsement  of  this  committee  and  the 
approval  of  the  organization  at  large  to  be  put  into  immediate  effect. 

A  high  order  of  charity  schools  was  established  recently  in  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

The  description,  by  Superintendent  Smith  of  Syracuse,  of  these 
sewing  classes,  as  given  in  the  Circular  No.  2,  1879,  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  follows; 
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In  this  it  is  recorded  that,  failing  in  attempts  to  teach,  sewing  to 
adults,  a  sewing  school  for  poor  children  was  held  by  the  ladies  in 
the  public  school  building,  every  Saturday  afternoon,  with  great 
success.    Miss  Pendleton  closes  her  report  as  follows: 

If  the  effort  to  introduce  sewing  in  the  public  schools  fails  this  is  no  doubt  the 
best  method  of  charity  instruction;  but,  as  a  supplement  to  the  instruction  given  in 
the  Public  Schools,  or,  as  a  temporary  meaaure,  it  might  be  advisable  to  establish 
sewing  schools  under  the  auspices  of  the  organization.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
such  might  be  held  in  the  afternoon  in  the  rooms  used  for  the  kindergarten,  but  be- 
side the  extra  expense  for  rent  of  room,  the  classes  held  in  the  ward  rooms  would 
no  doubt  reach  a  lower  class,  of  children,  those  whose  parents  will  not  enforce  at- 
tendance at  school.  The  moment  schools  are  suggested  to  them  they  make  the 
old  excuse:  the  children  are  not  fit  to  go,  they  have  no  shoes,  and  etc. ;  but  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  going  and  of  sending  their  children  to  the  ward  rooms  and  do  not 
consider  that  it  requires  an  especial  toilet.  More  than  all  the  visitors  of  the  ward 
are  interested  in  seeing  that  the  children  attend,  it  is  work  done  by  themselves  for 
their  own  little  charges,  and  the  visitor,  the  teacher,  the  little  scholar,  are  all  in 
natural  relatidns  to  each  other. 

There  are  many  boys  who  come  to  the  co-operative  Association,  and  it  would  be 
an  excellent  plan  if  a  whittling  school  could  be  established  for  them. 

Charlotte  Pendleton, 
Chairman  of  sub-com'tee  on  Sewing,  etc. 

A  second  report,  the  following  year,  contained  the  direct  sugges- 
tion which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Public  Education  Associa- 
tion. From  the  abstract  oi  this  report,  issued  by  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Organizing  Charity  [as  No.  45,  AprU,  1881,]  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  taken:^ 

Abstract  of  the  Report  of  the  Assembly  Committee  on  the  Cake  and 
Edttcation  of  Children. 

[Prepared  and  read  by  Miss  Pendleton,  Chairman  of  its  Sub-Committee  on  Compulsoiy  and  Industrial 

Education.] 

The  subjects  which  we  have  considered  come  under  four  heads :  What  is  taught 
in  the  Public  Schools ;  What  shovldhe  taught  in  the  Public  Schools ;  How  many 
children  are  out  of  school ;  and  Why  they  are  out  of  school. 

There  were  103,567  children  attending  tiie  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  in  1879, 
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The  grade  of  these  schools  is  not  uniform,  owing,  among  other  things,  to  the  lack 
of  a  superintendent ;  but  some  of  them  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  proficiency. 
The  absence  of  manual  instruction  is,  however,  observable.  Drawing  is  the  only 
instruction  given  with  a  view  to  develop  the  dexterity  of  the  hand. 

This  is  followed  by  the  statement-  that  21,000  children  are  not 
attending  school,  5,000  of  them  are  refused  for  lack  of  sufficient 
accommodation,  an  unknown  number  are  illegally  employed  in 
factories.  Of  the  remainder,  some  are  truants,  owing  to  neglect  of 
parents  and  the  absence  of  any  law  compelling  attendance :  the 
larger  number,  howeyer,  are  the  neglected  children  of  the  shirtless 
and  criminal  classes. 
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*  *  *  There  was  in  Philadelphia  here  and  there  a  church,  or  mission  school, 
but  no  general  recognition  of  the  needs  of  this  class  of  children,  or  efforts  to  pro- 
vide training  schools  for  them,  until  last  winter,  when  Visitors  of  the  Charity 
Organization  opened  several  Kindergarten  and  day-nurseries.  During  this  winter 
the  6th  Ward  Association  has  gathered  a  number  of  children  into  four  schools  ; 
two  of  them  kindergarten,  the  other  two  training  schools  for  older  children. 
Sewing  and  house  work  are  the  industrial  features  of  these.  In  other  words  there 
are  kindergarten,  kitchen  gardens,  day-nurseries  and  schools,  in  which  instruction 
in  sewing  and  house  work  are  given  to  girls  and  boys.  There  are  two  well-managed 
kindergarten  for  colored  children,  and,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  industrial  training 
for  the  colored  race  in  this  city,  these  two  schools  are  a  hopeful  sign.  The  rapid 
growth  of  this  movement  has  attracted  friends  of  education  outside  our  ranks,  and 
steps  are  being  taken  to  incorporate  the  schools. 

There  is  also  an  admirable  kindergarten  in  Filbert,  above  30th,  under  Miss  Bur- 
ritt,  established  to  test  the  system  practically  in  connection  with  the  regular  system 
of  public  instruction. 

COMPULSORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

We  now  approach  with  diflSdence  the  problems  of  Compulsory  and  indiistrial 
education. 

So  far  from  attacking  the  public  schools,  our  researches  have  strengthened  our 
opinion  that  public  schools  are  the  most  powerful  agents  for  preparing  free  com- 
munities for  self-government ;  but  the  school  system  which  sufficed  for  former 
.years  must  be  modified  to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  to-day.  The  time  when  in- 
dustries w^ere  taught  in  workshops  and  at  home,  and  when  letters  were  the  only 
neglected  branch  of  education,  has  passed  away. 

As  a  basis  for  our  opinions  we  consulted  persons  throughout  the  country  especially 
qualified  to  advise  us.  Among  them  were  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  Dr. 
John  D.  Philbrick  (Commissioner  of  Education  at  the  Paris  Exposition),  Miss 
Lucretia  P.  Hale  (of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Boston),  Mr.  J.  P.  Wickersham  (State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Pennsylvania),  Mr.  Edward  T.  Steel  (Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Philadelphia),  Mr.  George  L.  Harrison  and  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Leland,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  queries  submitted  to  them  were  : 

1st.  Do  you  approve  of  compulsory  education  ? 

3nd.  If  you  d&approve,  how  do  you  propose  to  fiU  the  schools? 

3rd.  If  you  approve,  do  you  recommend  the  pubUc  school  system,  or  a  semi-in- 
dustrial system  ? 

4th.  Do  you  approve  of  drawing,  the  use  of  tools  and  sewing  in  the  Public  Schools  ? 
If  you  approve  of  other  forms  of  marmal  instruction,  what  other? 

5th.  Do  you  approve  of  Froebel's  Kindergarten  system,  and,  if  so,  do  you  advise 
introducing  it  into  the  public  school  system? 

6th.  At  what  age  should  the  education  of  the  child  by  the  State  begin  ? 

7th.  Do  you  approve  of  State  schools  of  handicrafts,  or  of  suteidies  from  the  State 
to  such  schools? 

On  matters  of  theory,  such  as  the  power  and  responsibility  of  the  State,  the 
answers  differed  widely ;  from  one  who  believes  that  the  State  should  only  provide 
the  rudiments  of  education,  to  another  who  holds  that  all  education  shouiA  be  by 
the  State;  bnt  in  matters  of  practical  application  there  is  absolute  unanimity  of 
opinion.  Compulsory  education,  sewing  and  other  manual  instruction ;  the  kin- 
dergarten in  connection  with  public  instruction ;  and  schools  of  handicrafts  are 
approved  in  every  instance,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  one  writer  who  disap- 
proves of  all  but  rudimentary  pubUc  instruction ;  in  his  opinion  schools  of  hanm- 
crafts  shojold  be  established  by  private  charity  or  enterprise.  It  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  the  hand  should  no  longer  be  neglected  in  education. 

Compulsory  education  is  only  directed  against  derelict  children  and  the  parents  of 
neglected  children.  But  important  as  the  training  of  such  children  is,  hasty  action, 
in  enacting  a  compulsory  law  without  appliances  for  its  efficient  enforcement, 
would  retard  the  end  in  view,  and  the  law  would  be  inoperalive. 

«  *  *  *  »  «  « 

The'  system  of  elementary  education  for  neglected  children  devised  by  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  and  adopted  by  the  women  of  th?  Charity 
Organization  to  PhUaidelphia,  is  practicable,  meets  tiie  wants  of  to-day,  and,  if 
properly  sustained,  offers  the  channel  through  which  such  children  are  to  be  reached 
here. 

We  earnestly  commend  to  all  interested  in  such  philanthopic  efforts  the  "  Phila- 
delphia Education  Society"  to  support  and  multiply  these  schools,  which  have  been 
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sustained  thus  far  by  precarious  charity.  In  New  York,  the  City  grants  subsidies 
to  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  individuals  become  responsible  for  certain  schools. 
The  generous  donations  recently  made  to  our  schools  lead  us  to  hope  for  such  sup- 
port from  the  philanthropists  of  Philadelphia. 

The  kindergarten  system  has  received  such  high  endorsement,  and  has  been  so 
thoroughly  tested,  that  we  hope  it  will  soon  be  adopted  into  the  curriculum  of  our 
public  Schools.  Children  in  factories  merit  the  attention  of  that  best  of  modern 
Societies— the  Society  to  Protect  Children  from  Cruelty;  but  we  would  not  recom- 
mend any  hasty  action,  as  these  children  may  be  better  off  as  they  are  until  schools 
are  prepared  for  them.    The  factory  even  is  better  than  the  street. 

THE  NEW  ASSOCIATION  SUGGESTED. 

For  all  these  problems  we  suggest  but  one  solution,  that  the  friends  of  education 
organize  themselves  into  an  association  to  further  wise  methods  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  to  become  a  centre  of  work  and  a  powerful  agent  for  forming  public 
opinion. 

The  authorities,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  all  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  schools,  would  no  doubt  welcome  such  a  body  as  a  valuable  ally.  The 
hour  is  auspicious;  public  attention  is  aroused  to  public  wants,  and  good  and  wise 
men  are  in  power.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  friends  of  education  were  laggards 
in  the  movement  of  reform,  when  they  have  so  recently  witnessed  the  power  of 
right  thiaking  grow,  in  a  few  short  weeks,  into  right  acting.  Such  a  society  would 
contribute  toward  right  thinkiug  on  questions  of  public  instruction.  The  field  for_ 
its  work  is  already  indicated,  but  there  are  many  other  pressing  questions;  such  as 
the  compilation  of  laws  bearing  upon  school  questions,  as,  for  instance,  a  law 
against  relatives  of  school  officers  receiving  appointments  as  teachers,  etc.,  and  the 
dangerous  condition  of  the  colored  population  from  being  practically  excluded,  tin- 
der the  present  system  of  apprenticeship,  from  the  trades.  Such  a  society  should  be 
formed  outside  of  this  Organization,  and  it  may  be  well  that  a  committee  should 
be  formed  to  consider  its  advisability. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  specimens  exhibited  on  the 
platform  from  the  apprentice  schools  of  Paris,  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Geo. 
L.  Harrison.  There  is  one,  however,  a  small  bracket  rudely  carved  iu  wood  and 
varnished,  which  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  us,  as  it  was  made  by  a  child  in  one  of 
the  London  Schools  for  Neglected  Children.  Can  it  be  claimed  that  the  gutter 
child  of  London  who  made  this  bracket  is  not  being  educated  ? 

As  already  stated,  the  suggestion  that  an  association  he  formed 
for  the  direct  purpose  of  influencing  public  opinion  on  questions  re- 
lating to  public  education,  met  with  approval  and  led  to  immediate 
action.  The  first  public  announcement  of  this  new  movement  was 
the  issuing  of  the  following  circular. 

CIRCULAR  OF  THE  PUBLIC   EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILA- 
,  DELPHIA. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  Association  to  promote  the  efficiency  and  to  perfect  the 
system  of  public  education  in  Philadelphia,  by  which  term  is  meant  aU  education 
emanating  from,  or  in  any  way  controlled  by,  the  State.  They  propose  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  best  results  of  experience  and  thought  in  education,  and  to 
render  these  familiar  to  the  community  and  to  their  official  representatives,  that 
these  may  be  embodied  in  our  own  public-school  System.  They  seek  to  become  a 
centre  for  work  and  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  opinion  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  education,  as,  for  instance,  the  appointment  of  superintendents;  the  com- 
pilation of  school  laws;  the  Kindergarten  in  connection  with  public  education; 
manual  instruction — how  much  is  desirable,  and  what  it  is  practicable  to  introduce 
into  the  public-school  system;  the  hygiene  of  schools;  the  adequate  pay  and  the  bet- 
ter qualification  of  teachers;  and,  above  all,  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  universal 
education,  by  bringing  under  instruction  that  large  class,  numbering  not  less  than 
twenty-two  thousand  children,  who  are  now  growing  up  in  ignorance  in  this  city. 

These  objects  the  Association  hope  to  attain  through  appeals  to  the  local  authori- 
ties and  to  the  Legislature,  and  by  such  other  means  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 
The  management  of  the  Association  is  vested  in  an  Executive  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  nine  persons,  elected  by  ballot  from  among  the  members  of  the  Association — 
three  members  of  said  Committee  retiring  each  year;  these  vacancies  to  be  filled 
by  ballot,  and  the  retiring  members  to  be  eligible  for  re-election. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  concise  statements  of  this  circular  how 
comprehensive  were  the  plans  of  the  Association.  The  Eight  An- 
nual Reports  which  have  followed,  show  how  thoroughly  and  suc- 
cessfully this  initial  programme  has  been  carried  out.- 


FIBST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Jamuaby  16, 1883. 

When  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Care  and  Education  of  De- 
pendent Children  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  were  pre- 
paring their  Eeport  on  Compulsory  and  Industrial  Education,  great  interest  was 
shown  in  their  work  by  those  interested  in  public  education  throughout  the  City. 
Pubhc  men  and  educators  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  countrjr  gave  them  valu- 
able assistance.  Unexpectedly  to  themselves,  the  meetings  of  this  Sub-Committee 
became  a  little  centre  for  work,  and  for  the  discussion  of  matters  pertaining  to 
public  instruction.  The  library  and  the  statistics  of  the  central  office  of  the  Society 
for  Organizing  Cliarity  offered  peculiar  facilities  for  carrying  on  their  work.  Be- 
fore they  had  finished  their  report  it  was  recognized  that  here  was  a  field  of  great 
usefulness;  that  it  should  be  extended  beyond  4he  limits  of  dependent  children  to 
the  whole  field  of  public  instruction;  and  that  the  impetus  gained  during  the  work 
of  this  Sub-Committee  should  not  be  allowed  to  die  out  with  the  completion  of  their 
report. 

The  report,  which  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1881,  contained  a  clause  suggesting  the  formation  of  such  an  association;  and  the 
meeting  appointed  a  Special  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  George  L.  Harrison,  Mr. 
James  S.  Whitney,  and  Miss  Pendleton,  to  take  charge  of  the  recommendation. 

A  certain  number  of  persons  who  were  considered  qualified  to  advise  in  this  mat- 
ter were  invited  to  meet  with  the  members  of  this  Committee.  These  approved  of 
the  formation  of  such  an  association.  A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Mr.  James  S.  Whitney,  Mr.  Charles  Q.  Leland,  Mr.  Edward  Shippen,  and  Miss 
Pendleton,  to  prepare  rules  and  by-laws.  The  Special  Committee  of  the  Assembly 
reported  that  steps  had  been  taken  to  form  the  Association,  and  asked  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

Those  persons  who  had  met  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  forming  it,  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  Association.  The  Committee  on  Rules  submitted  their  draft  of  rules 
to  these  persons  at  a  meeting  held  early  in  May;  Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett  in  the  chair. 

Under  the  rules  adopted  at  this  meeting  and  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  the  following  Executive  Committee  were  elected: 

To  serve  one  year, Mrs.  Robert  Harford  Hare, 

Miss  Pendleton  and 
Prof.  Barker. 

To  serve  two  years, ,Mr.  Robert  E.  Pattison, 

Miss  Meredith,  and 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland. 

To  serve  three  years Mr.  James  S.  Whitney, 

Miss  Irwin  and 
Mr.  E.  Coppee  Mitchell. 
The  term  of  service  was  determined  by  lot. 

Eight  Rules,  stating  the  name,  purpose,  organization,  and  times 
for  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Association,  were  adopted  at  this 
meeting.  Those  relating  to  the  "object"  and  the  "management" 
were  substantially  stated  in  the  preliminary  circular  issued  by  the 
promoters  of  the  proposed  society  as  already  quoted  here.  The  other 
rules  relate  simply  to  usual  details,  except  the  following  "  Rule  6  ;" 
which  states  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
nine,  elected  by  the  Association,  and  divided  into  three  groups 
serving  terms  of  one,  two  and  three  years,  respectively.  The  mem- 
bers of  one  group  are  elected  each  year. 

»  »  »  »  »  #  41 
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Rule  6.  The  Executive  Committee  Bhall  elect  a  Chairman,  Secretary  and  TteaB- 
urer ;  shall  fill  all  vacancies  in  its  body  and  make  all  rules  for  its  management ;  it 
shall  hold  stated  meetings  at  least  once  in  three  months,  at  vi^hich  it  shall  receive 
and  vote  upon  the  names  of  all  persons  proposed  for  election  to  membership  in  the 
Association ;  and  it  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  Association  at  each  stated 
annual  meeting  of  its  transactions  for  the  previous  year. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  naturally  took  up  that  work  with  which  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  occupied  when  the  Association  was  formed.  So  far,  they  have  acted 
only  in  matters  connected  with  Industrial  Education,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
Superintendent  and  Assistant  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools.  Members  of  this 
ALSSociation  have,  as  individuals,  been  able  to  render  some  assistance  to  the  Board 
of  Education  in  introducing  sevidng  into  the  Normal  School.  It  is  as  members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  and  of  this  Association,  that 
they  become  qualified  to  render  any  service  in  this  matter. 

A  Sub-Committee  of  this  Association  is  now  conferring  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, with  a  view  to  securing  the  concerted  action  of  the  Board  and  the  Associa- 
tion in  an  effort  to  procure  an  appropriation  from  Councils  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Superintendent  and  Assistant  Superintendents,  and  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
urging  upon  Councils  the  estabUshment  of  a  school  for  instruction  in  the  use  of 
tools  and  studies  related  thereto,  as  is  now  jjracticed  on  the  Russian  system  in  the 
Boston  School  of  Technology.  This  method  is  conceded  to  be  the  best,  indeed  the 
only  method  of  teaching  the  principles  of  the  use  of  tools.  It  obviates  ail  the  objec- 
tions raised  against  apprentice  schools.  The  teaching  of  trades,  as  such,  with  the 
embarrassment  of  workshops  for  actual  construction,  the  objection  of  competition 
with  regular  trade  by  the  sale  of  articles  produced,  and  the  impracticability  of 
teaching  a  large  number  of  trades,  are  entirely  removed  by  this  excellent  method. 
Under  this  system  the  principles  underljring  the  use  of  tools  have  been  evolved 
from  the  cumbersome  machinery  of  actual  production,  and  a  person  who  has  passed 
through  the  various  phases  of  this  system  is  prepared  to  enter  actively  upon  any  of 
the  many  trades  in  which  machinery  or  carpenter's  tools  are  used, 

The  fimdamental  principle  of  this  system  and  the  varied  trades  for  whidi  it 
qualifies,  are  so  well  shown  in  a  letter  recently  received  from  Professor  Ordway, 
Vice-President  of  the  Boston  School  of  Technology,  that  I  will  read  the  entire  letter. 

PROFESSOR  ORDWAY'S  LETTER. 

Mass.  Institute  of  Technoloqy, 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  8,  1883. 

Dear  Friend  : — The  instruction  in  carpentry  is  of  direct  use  to  those  who  have 
to  work  in  wood,  because  the  wood- working  tools — the  saw,  the  plane,  the  chisel,  the 
draw-knif6,  the  hammer,  the  auger,  the  square,  the  rule,  and  tiie  line — are  used  in 
many  trades.  One  who  has  had  this  practice  may  become  a  house-caiyenter,  a 
ship-carpenter,  a  cabinet-maker,  a  wheelwright,  a  carriage  builder,  or  a  millwright. 

The  wood  turning  and  pattern  making  extend  the  range  to  these  very  imx)ortant 
branches 

Though  we  do  not  at  present  include  wood  carving  in  our  course,  we  may  say 
that  one  who  has  gone  through  with  carpentry  and  wood  turning,  having  had  at 
the  same  time  insteuction  in  drawing,  is  wellprepared  to  learn  the  art  of  carving. 

The  foundry  work  which  the  students  do,  gives  them  a  good  beginning  in  the 
business  of  the  iron,  brass,  and  bell  founders. 

Blacksmithing  is  essential  for  the  boiler  maker,  the  nail  and  bolt  maker,  the 
chain  maker,  the  cutter,  and  the  iron  bridge  builder. 

The  vise  work  is  important  for  locksmiths,  gunsmiths,  and  watch-makers,  and  of 
course  for  the  general  machinist. 

The  engine  lathe  work  is  that  of  machinists,  and  is  a  good  preparation  for  taking 
care  of  any  kind  of  machinery. 

We  ought  to  have  a  paint  shop  and  a  department  of  soldering  and  brazing,  but 
we  are  at  present  short  of  room.  I  hope  we  may  sometime  get  more  land  and  add 
these  things. 

Our  course  makes  no  provision  for  the  textile  manufactures,  for  the  work  of  the 
saddler,  the  printer,  the  bookbinder,  the  engraver,  the  brick-layer,  the  plasterer,  the 
tanner,  the  currier,  the  glass-blower,  or  the  chemical  trades.     But  the  general 
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training  of  the  hand  and  the  eye  gives  a  dexterity  and  accuracy  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  good  and  profitable  work. 

In  all  the  arts  the  hands  must  be  used  as  well  as  the  brain,  and  the  handling  of 
tools  ^ves  a  more  practical  control  of  the  muscles  than  gymnastic  exercises,  or  no 
exercises  at  all. 

Nature  indicates  the  use  of  tools  to  the  growing  boy,  who  must  have  at  least  his 
jack-knife.  It  is  important  that  right  habits  be  formed,  and  that  the  boy  should 
use  his  muscles  to  some  purpose  instead  of  working  at  random.  Training  in  the 
accurate  use  of  tools  affords  a  good  mental  discipline  aside  from  its  every-day  prac- 
tical use. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

John  M.  Oedway. 

Professor  Ordway  has  informed  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  that  a  graduate 
of  this  school,  after  two  years  of  work  in  practice  and  related  studies  under  this 
method  with  one  year  of  experience  in  the  trade  which  he  may  select,  is  better 
quaUfied  than  by  an  actual  apprenticeship'of  five  years,  with  the  immense  additional 
gain  of  studies  and  drawing  which  have  accompanied  his  course  in  practice,  and 
the  broad  and  varied  character  of  his  training  which  render  him  independent  of 
the  precarious  demands  of  any  one  trade. 

'  Professor  Ordway  thinks  this  system  peculiarly  suited  to  be  grafted  upon  public 
education.  He  is  seeking  to  have  a  State  Normal  School,  on  this  system,  estab- 
lished in  Massachusetts,  and  hopes  to  see  it  a  part  of  the  Boston  system  of  public 
education. 

Professor  Ordway  is  especially  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  in  this  matter.  He 
has  the  practical  experience  of  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years,  actual  connection 
with  a  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  experience  in  matters  of  education  of  a 
professor  in,  and  Vice-President  of,  the  School  of  "Technology. 

He  thinks  that  this  method  should  be  taught  in  a  school  of  the  grade  of  a  high 
school,  and  that  it  should  be  a  post  grammar  school  course  of  three  years.  As 
there  is  not  accommodation  in  the  high  school  for  more  than  half  the  number  of 
pupils  applying,  and  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  second  high  school  has  been 
suggested,  it  would  seem  that  no  better  time  could  be  selected  for  establishing  such 
a  school.  It  would  give  young  men  who  contemplate  entering  any  of  the  trades 
the  opportunity  of  securing  a  high  order  of  mental  instruction,  which  would  at 
the  same  time  bear  directly  upon  their  pursuits  in  life. 

Chemistry,  natural  history  and  drawing  are  some  of  the  studies  embraced  in  the 
course. 

*  *  «  *  »  *  * 

The  following  paragraph  shows  the  previous  peculiar  organiza- 
tion of  the  public  school  system  of  Philadelphia. 

Before  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  the  objects  specifically  enumerated  in 
the  circular,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  general  condition  of  public  education  in 
Philadelphia.  The  public  school  system  of  Philadelphia  is  supported  by  City  taxa- 
tion, is  entirely  independent  of  the  control  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Educa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  and  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  general  ad- 
ministration of  this  system  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Education  appointed  by 
the  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  and  serving  without  remuneration. 
Each  ward  has  a  Board  of  School  Directors,  serving  also  without  compensation 
and  elected  by  the  people. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  not  at- 
tending any  school  has  increased  and  in  1883  numbers  37,000  or  28,- 
000.  The  objects  of  the  Association,  as  given  in  the  Circular,  num- 
bering seven  in  all,  are  then  separately  recited  with  comments; 
the  final  one,  which  closes  the  report,  is  given  as  follows: 

The  Edccation  of  all  Children  Demanded. 

7th.  2%e  question  of  universal  education,  or  of  biinging  under  instruction  that 
large  class  who  are  now  growing  ujp  in  ignorance  in  our  midst,  is  one  which  occupies 
most  earnestly  the  attention  of  this  Association.  The  Committee  on  Care  and  Edu- 
cation of  Dependent  Children,  and  that  admirable  Society  recently  formed,  and 
called  the  Sub-Primary  Association,  have  taken  up  this  matter  and  are  establish- 
ing Kindergarten  and  half-time  schools.  Many  children  of  this  unfortunate  class 
will  no  doubt  avail  themselves  of  these  schools,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  will 
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voluntarUy  do  so.  In  Boston  there  is  an  efficient  compulsory  education  law;  in 
New  York  there  is  such  a  law  on  the  statute  books,  but  it  remains  inoperative, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  any  provision  for  applying  the  law.  There  are  40,000  children 
growing  up  in  illiteracy  in  Pennsylvania,  exclusive  of  Philadelphia,  which  makes 
an  aggregate  of  illiteracy  of  between  60,000  and  70,000  children  for  the  whole 
State,  if  we  accept  as  correct  the  only  data  yet  furnished  on  this  head.  The  ques- 
tion of  school  facilities  is  closely  allied  to  this  question  of  universal  education. 
'  Philadelphia  refuses  instruction  annually  to  several  thousand  children  owing  to 
lack  of  these  facilities.  A  city  that  is  increasing  in  population  at  the  rate  of  25,- 
000  persons  a  year  must  needs  be  on  the  alert  to  keep  the  schools  equal  to  these 
rapidly  increasing  demands. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  these  various  matters  is  of  most  importance. 
We  cannot  lop  off  any  one  branch,,  and  say  this  is  vital  to  the  commimity.  From 
the  roots  far  down  in  the  sub-primary  schools  to  the  topmost  flower  of  the  Univer- 
sity scholarsliips  this  sytem  is  an  integral  whole.  Boots,  trunk,  branches,  leaves 
and  flowers  are  only  new  phases  or  developments  of  the  same  life  principle. 

This  Association  has  been  formed  with  a  limited  number  of  members  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  intelligent  Interest  and  efficient  work  of  the  members,  and  to 
avoid  large  and  cumbersome  machinery.  It  hopes  to  become  a  centre  for  work,  a 
medium  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  and  an  auxiliary  of  all  organizations 
occupied  with  matters  pertaining  to  public  education.  If  it  shair  be  found  advisa- 
ble to  increase  the  membership  beyond  single  additions  at  a  time,  affiliated  societies 
might  be  formed  throughout  the  CSty.  It  is  at  present  thought  that  the  society 
should  be  small  in  numbers,  and  executive  in  character.  Those  who  have  been  in- 
vited to  join  the  society  have  been  carefiiQy  selected  for  their  qualifications  for  use- 
fulness in  such  an  organization. 

The  importance  of  this  question  of  public  education  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Stein  said  long  ago  that  "  What  is  put  into  the  schools  of  a  country  comes  out  in 
the  manhood  of  the  nation  afterwards."  Perhaps  no  other  statesman,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  President  Garfield,  has  so  well  understood  the  influence  of  education  in 
moulding  the  destinies  of  a  people.  President  Garfield  stated  in  his  inaugural  that 
in  his  opinion  "  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  is  endangered  unless  education  is 
made  co-extensive  with  the  suffrage." 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  dated 
January  13,  1883,  opens  with  the  following  lists,  the  first  given, 
which  are  quoted  here  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  honored  names  of 
those'  public  spirited  citizens  who  thus  actively  interested  themselves 
in  the  needs  of  education,  and  endeavored  to  bring  about  desirable 
changes,  so  as  to  bring  up  the  Common  Schools  of  Philadelphia  in 
line  with  those  of  the  most  advanced  communities. 

LIST  OF  THE  OFFICERS,  COMMITTEES,  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PUB- 
LIC EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

ErEcuTivE  Committee. 

Mr.  James  L.  Whitney,  Chairman, 
Miss  Pendleton,  Secretary,  Mr.  Dalton  Dorr,  Treasurer, 

Mrs.  Robert  Harford  Hare,  Miss  Irwin, 

Miss  C.  K.  Meredith,  Mr.  Pmup  C.  Garrett. 

Mr.  E.  CoppfiB  Mitchell. 

Committee  of  Conference  with  Board  op  Education. 

Mr.  James  L.  Whitney, 
Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Mr.  E.  CoppI;e  Mitchell, 

Mr.  Edward  Shjppen,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Pattison, 

Mr.  Dalton  Dorr.  * 

Committee  on  Laws. 

Mr.  Edward  Shippen, 
Mr.  Dallas  Sanders,  Mr.  Wayne  MaoVeagh, 

Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Mr.  A.  Sydney  Biddle. 
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Committee  on  Schools. 


Mrs.  MUMPORD, 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Head, 
Miss  Florence  Kelly, 
Miss  Cornelia  Hancock, 


Mr.  E.  CoppfiB  Mitchell, 

Miss  Anna  Hallowell, 
Mr.  Louis  Waoner, 
Miss  Pendleton, 

Mrs.  GiLLINGHAM. 


Corresponding  Members. 


Mr.  Edward  T.  Steel, 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris, 
Dr.  John  D.  Philbrick, 
Miss  Luoretia  p.  Hale, 


Mr.  George  L.  Harrison, 
Prof.  John  M.  Ordway, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr., 
Mademoiselle  Matilda  Demmler. 


List  op  Members  op  the  Public  Education  Association  op  Philadelphia. 


Rev.  C.  G.  Ames. 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Ames. 
Wharton  Baker. 
Rachel  L.  Bodley,  M.  D. 
A.  Sydney  Biddle. 
Rudolph  Blankbnburg. 
Addison  B.  Bvbk. 
Charles  Cadwalader,  M.  D. 
Richard  A.  Cleeman,  M.  D. 
Dalton  Dorr. 
Philip  C.  Garrett. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  GiLLINGHAM. 

Miss  Anna  Hallowell. 
Miss  Emily  Hallowell. 
Mrs.  Robert  Harford  Hare. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Head. 
Miss  Hancock. 
Miss  Irwin. 
William  W.  Justice. 
Miss  Florence  Kelly. 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland. 
Morris  Longstreth,  M.  D. 
Mrs.  Dundas  Lippincott. 
Edward  Lewis. 
E.  OoppfeE  Mitchell. 


Miss  Meredith. 

Rev.  Joseph  May. 

Miss  MoRAis. 

Mrs.  MUMFORD. 

Miss  Pauline  Neidhard. 

Isaac  Norris,  M.  D. 

Miss  Pendleton. 

His  Excellency  Robert  E.  Pattison. 

William  Pepper,  M.  D. 

Judge  William  S.  Peirce. 

Joseph  G.  Rosengarten. 

Henry  Reed. 

Miss  Robins. 

Edward  Shippen. 

Daniel  Steinmetz. 

Dallas  Sanders. 

Miss  Shoemaker. 

Prof.  R.  E.  Thompson, 

Wayne  Mac  Veagh. 

James  S.  Whitney. 

Samujel  Wagner. 

Mrs.  Owen  Jones  Wister. 

Mrs.  Caspar  Wister. 

Ellis  D.  Williams. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  with  the  Board  of  Education  report,  through  their 
Chairman,  that : 

"  The  special  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Board  of  Education  on  the 
appointment  of  Superintendents  and  the  establishment  of  a  Technical  School  re- 
port that  they  held,  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  a  conference  with  a  commit- 
tee of  that  body  appointed  for  the  purpose,  in  which  both  these  subjects  were  very 
fully  discussed.  Tlie  committees  of  the  Board  gave  us  a  very  full  and  courteous 
hearing,  and  appeared  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  these  ques- 
tions and  the  necessity  of  securing  in  some  way  the  results  which  we  urged  would 
follow  favorable  action  in  the  directions  proposed. 

"At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  a  Py-Law  was  adopted 
constituting  the  office  of  Superintendent  and  Assistants,  and  City  Councils  have 
since  made  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  their  salaries  for  1888. 

"At  the  last  meetmg  of  the  Board,  held  9th  inst.,  a  communication  from  the 
Spring  Garden  Institute  was  presented,  offering  to  provide  at  a  moderate  cost  in- 
dustrial and  art  training  to  the  pupils  of  the  Public  Schools.  This  communication 
is  now  under  consideration  by  a  committee  of  the  Board. 
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"  Without  knowing  how  far  these  facts  are  due  to  the  appointment  of  your  coni- 
mittee,  we  yet  may  congratulate  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  facts  themselves.' 

In  the  circular  of  this  Association  it  is  stated  that  "  we  hope  to  become  a  centre 
for  work  and  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  opinion  in  matters  pertaining  to  edu- 
cation." It  is  not  too  much  to  claun  for  the  Association  that  it  has  realized  this 
object  in  the  matter  of  superintendence.  The  very  general  feeling  throughout  the 
community  in  favor  of  such  supervision  was  formulated  by  them;  the  Association, 
through  this  committee,  was  the  medium  of  expression  of  that  opinion,  and  they 
have  been  somewhat  instrumental  in  securing  favorable  action  in  this  important 
matter. 

The  question  of  a  choice  of  Superintendent  is  the  keystone  in  the  whole  arch  of 
Public  Education.  The  community  that  has  a  large  idea  of  public  education  will 
place  a  great  man  at  the  head  of  the  schools  and  will  give  hinn  suflScient  liberty  of 
action  to  insure  the  success  of  his  measures.  A  wise  man  once  said  that  he  had 
always  found  a  great  man  or  woman  behind  every  great  work.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  schools,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  system  may  be,  it  will  be  no  greater  in  its 
results  than  the  men  and  women  who  administer  it.  The  importance  of  the  choice 
cannot  be  overestimated.  There  are  a  very  few  names  that  naturally  suggest 
themselves  to  those  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

In  view  of  the  many  important  subjects  connected  with  education  which  will 
naturally  present  themselves  for  the  consideration  of  aU  who  are  interested  in  public 
education  at  this  juncture,  the  Executive  Committee  venture  to  recommend  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  certain  papers  which  they  have  found  useful  in  aiding 
them  to  form  an  inteUigent  opinion  on  the  matter  of  superintendence,  etc.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Association  wiU  inform  themselves  of  iftiese  questions,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  form  a  critical  opinion  of  the  measures  from  time  to  time  recom- 
mended by  the  committees.  In  pamphlet  No.  3,  1880,  of  the  circulars  of  informa- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Education  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence, etc.,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  lately  Superintendent  of  Pubhc  Education 
in  St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  Smart,  Superintendent  of  Public  Education  in  Indiana,  have 
valuable  papers  on  the  Tenth  Census  from  an  Educational  Poiat  of  View,  and  the 
Best  System  of  Education  for  a  State.  These  important  papers  are  most  valuable 
to  aU  who  seek  to  acquaint  themselves  with  matters  of  public  education.  Dr. 
Harris,  in  his  paper  on  the  Tenth  Census  from  an  Educational  Point  of  View,  shows 
a  wide  range  of  vision  and  a  firm  grasp  of  details,  worthy  of  the  old  Greeks  in 
comprehensiveness  and  profound  simphcity." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Laws  with  their  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  is  recited;  and  the  subject  of  a  revision  jof  the  school  laws 
is  then  considered  at  some  length. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEK. 

There  have  been  three  resignations  from  the  Executive  Committee :  Mr.  Charles 
Godfrey  Leland,  owing  to  pressure  of  work  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of 
his  method  of  art  instruction  in  the  public  schools  here  and  elsewhere ;  Mr.  Eobert 
E.  Pattison,  owing  to  his  election  to  the  office  of  Grovernor  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
consequent  absence  from  town,  and  Prof.  Geo.  F.  Barker.  The  places  made  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  the  two  first-named  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
have  been  Slled  by  the  Committee  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  By-Laws.  The 
latter  vacancy,  occurring  just  before  the  annual  meeting,  has  been  left  for  the 
Association  to  fill  by  election  to-day. 

♦  #  #  «  *  *  * 

The  increase  of  work  and  the  employment  of  a  clerk  is  noted,  and 
various  plans  for  future  usefulness  consi^Jered. 

CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 

In  seeking  to  form  intelligent  opinions  in  matters  of  education,  the  Executive 
Committee  have  fovmd  occasion  at  various  times  to  consult  with  expert  educators. 
They  have,  therefore,  added  a  certain  carefully  selected  number  of  corresponding 
members  to  the  Association.  The  advantage  of  advice  from  such  men  as  President 
Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  ;  Dr.  Harris,  lately  Superintendent  of  Public 
Education  in  St.  Louis ;  of  Prof.  Ordway ,  Vice  President  of  the  School  of  Technology, 
of  Boston  ;  of  Dr.  Philbrick,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  United  States  at 
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the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  others  cannot  be  overestimated.  These  have  all  been 
consulted  by,  and  have  all  advised  the  members  of,  this  Committee  at  various 
times. 

The  subject  of  Illiteracy  is  then  considered  at  length,  the  final 
paragraphs  on  this  topic  follow. 

******* 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  State  which  should  secure  for  these]  children  the 
benefit  of  education  and  training  in  school,  would  be  extending  the  s^is  of  protec- 
tion over  those  little  ones  f  How  to  do  it  is  a  difficult  problem.  We  may  com- 
placentljr  moralize  over  the  fatuity  of  the  Fathers,  who  left  Slavery  in  the  body  of 
our  poUtics  for  a  future  age  to  solve  the  problem  when  it  had  grown  to  gigantic 
proportions ;  we  may  shake  our  heads  wisely  over  the  problem  of  illiteracy  in  the 
South  ;  but,  as  of  old,  the  Greeks  are  at  our  doors.  What  do  we  propese  doing 
here  in  Philadelphia? 

There  is  a  singular  apathy  in  this  city  on  this  subject.  Other  cities  are  at  least 
seeking  to  solve  the  problem.  Congress  is  aUve  to  the  importance  of  the  question. 
As  yet  Philadelphia  scarcely  realizes  that  there  is  such  a  question,  with  a  very  few 
honorable  exceptions,  notably  Mr.  George  L.  Harrison.  May  he  live  to  see  all  these 
neglected  children,  for  whom  he  has  been  so  deeply  concerned,  gathered  into  the 
schools  of  this  city.  Mr.  Smart,  in  the  paper  already  quoted  from,  states  that: 
"  If  it  were  left  to  each  locality  to  establish  schools  or  not,  at  its  will,  the  system 
would  in  no  sense  become  a  general  system. '  A  permissive  system  would  soon  be- 
come no  system  at  all,"  and  on 

' '  The  doctrine  of  equalization.  — All  the  citizens  of  a  State  are  governed  by  the  same 
system  of  laws.  The  laws  of  the  State  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
citizens.  A  limitation  of  intelligence  is  a  limitation  of  citizenship,  and  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  some  is  an  abridgment  of  the  hberty  of  others.  Hence,  every 
citizen  is  benefited  by,  and  therefore  has  an  interest  in,  the  intelligence  of  every 
other  citizen. 

"Thus  an  equalization  of  benefits  arises  from  a  uniform  school  system;  upon  this 
is  based  the  doctrine  of  equal  obligation." 

THE  INCRKASE  IN  NUMBER    OP    ILLITERATE    CHILDREN    IS    A    MENACE  TO  THE  COM- 
MUNITY. 

If  there  are,  as  is  estimated,  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  boys  growing  up  in  this 
city  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  and  are  therefore  not  qualified  to  make  any 
intelligent  use  of  the  ballot,  it  is  evident  that  one  of  two  things  must  occur  sooner 
or  later;  these  men,  increasing  in  ratio  as  time  goes  on,  will  prove  a  serious  menace 
to  this  community,  or  wiU  be  excluded  from  the  use  of  the  franchise.  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith  has  already  advised  this  latter  course  as  the  best  method  of  induc- 
ing parents' to  send  their  children  to  the  schools  and  as  the  wisest  safeguard  of  the 
■  simrage;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  large  number  of  parents  who  are  now  indif- 
ferent to  the  welfare  of  their  children  would  be  induced  simply  by  this  additional 
deterrent  motive  to  place  these  children  at  school,  and  it  seems  more  in  the  spirit 
of  this  age  and  this  people  to  extend  education  than  to  restrict  the  suffrage. 

The  objection  has  oeen  made  that  the  labor  of  these  children  is  essential  to  the 
parents.  We  have  seen  by  the  table  furnished  us  by  the  Bureau  of  Children's  Aid 
that  tfiere  is  a  large  class  who  neglect  their  children,  to  whom  this  argument  can- 
not be  made  to  apply.  For  the  rest,  however  effective  this  argument  may  be  in 
England,  where  it  is  also  used,  it  is  nqt  of  general  appUcation  here.  In  rare  m- 
stances,  such  as  the  illness  of  parents  or  the  widowhood  of  the  mother,  it  is  feasi- 
ble to  make  exceptions,  but  even  here  the  child  may  get  rudimentary  instruction  in 
the  kindergarten  or  the  primary  school  before  reaching  the  age  when  he  or  she  can 
earn  wages  for  the  parent;  and  the  baby  w^ho  has  heretofore  required  minding  may 
now  be  placed  in  a  day  nursery.  In  considering  this  matter  are  we  not  apt  to  over- 
look the  rights  of  the  child  in  our  too  great  consideration  for  the  privilege  of  the 
parent  ?  fi  it  not  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  patriarchal  order  of  society,  when  it  is 
still  deemed  the  prerogative  of  a  parent  to  doom  his  child  to  ignorance?  And  do 
we  imagine  that  any  one  of  the  38,000  children  now  deprived  in  their  unreasoning 
infancy  of  such  opportunity  would  on  reaching  maturity  be  found  to  consider  that 
his  liberty  had  been  unlawfully  abridged?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  evil  is  left 
without  remedy,  it  is  not  too  much  to  anticipate  that  some  historian  of  the  future 
may  point  out  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  people  were  allowed  to  grow  up 
in  ignorance,  and  that  this  undisciplined  populace  became  a  dangerous  class,  who 
in  times  of  depression  or  public  peril  fell  an  easy  prey  to  demagogues  and  political 
schemers,  and  were '■' <^--— --^ ^  ^i--  ^ .  ,i    ».,-... 
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KINDBEGAETEN, 

The  Sub-Primary  School  Society  has  invited  our  co-operation  in  bringing  this  sub. 
ject  into  public  notice.    These  schools  have  passed  the  stage  of  experiment.     They 
aim  to  reach  children  below  the  school  age.    We  suggest  that  one  of  the  meetings  ' 
of  this  Association  shall  be  devoted  to  this  subject.    The  S.  P.  S.  S.  will  furnish  a 
paper  for  the  occasion.    *    «    * "  ' 

The  report  closes  -with  the  following  in  reference  to  Industrial  Art, 
etc. 

INDUSTEIAL  AET. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Association  will  make  some  effort  to  draw  public  attention  U, 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum  pf  Industrial  Art.  The  exhibits  of  this  museum  are  in. 
valuable  to  the  decorative  and  industrial  art  student,  and  the  high  salaries  com 
manded  by  the  graduates  from  their  School  of  Design  testify-  as  to  the  excellenco 
of  this  department.  It  may  be  well  not  to  overlook  the  claims  of  this  school  in're- 
latiou  to  normal  training  in  design. 

A  member  of  this  Association  who  was  interested  in  tlie  introduction  of  sewing 
into  the  Normal  School,  reports  that  this  measure  has  been  completely  successful. 
The  students  are  in  their  second  year  and  are  now  receiving  instruction  in  cutting 
and  fitting  on  the  Taylor  system,  so  called  for  the  originator,  and  will  graduate  in 
sewing,  just  as  they  do  in  other  branches,  "at  the  conclusion  of  the  course  of  four 
years.    Sewing  is  about  to  be  introduced  into  the  School  of  Practice. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Art,  of  which  Mr.  Leland  is  the  originator  and  the 
director,  will,  no  doubt,,  develop  a  system  of  instruction  in  the  principles  of  deco- 
rative art  ^^hich  will  render  it  practicable  to  introduce  it  into  the  schools  generally, 
or  such  a  special  school  as  is  suggested  in  the  central  schools. 

In  conclusion  we  suggest  that  this  Association  agree  to  meet  at  sfated  intervals 
for  discussion,  the  subjects  to  be  fixed  beforehand,  such  as  Revision  of  Laws ;  Pro- 
posal to  Raise  Funds  for  Competitive  Plans. 

Central  Schools— tov  which  Mr.  Lewis,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  shall  be  in- 
vited to  prepare  a  paper. 

The  Methods  of  South  Kensington  Museum— Mx.  Dalton  Dorr  to  be  requested  to 
furnish  a  paper  on  tins  subject. 

The  Subject  of  Kindergarten^-The  Sub-Primary  School  Society  to  be  invited  to 
furnish  a  jjaper  on  this  subject. 

Then  Illiteracy,  and  any  other  subject  which  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

Miss  Pendleton,  Secretary. 

January  18,  1883. 

The  Treasurer  briefly  reports  for  the  year  subscriptions  of  $48.00 
received  and  payments  of  $i,  50. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

January  31st,  1884. 

The  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  co-operated  with  the  PubUc  Mucation  Asso- 
ciation to  procure  public  discussion  of  the  revision  of  school  laws,  for  which  the  . 
Assembly  of  that  Society  served  as  a  nucleus:  *  *  *  .  Improvement  in  the 
schools  may  readily  be  traced  from  the  creation  of  the  Central  Board  whereby  suffi- 
cient unity  was  attained  to  make  possible  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent. 
If  the  Pulilic  Education  Association  has  in  any  measure  contributed  toward  secur- 
ing a  Superintendent  who  has  so  happily  vindicated  the  usefulness  of  the  office 
itself,  they  are  then  morally  pledged  to  procui'e,  as  far  as  may  be,  laws  wliich  will 
make  his  "work  effective. 

A  sub-committee  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  appointed  in  May  last,  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  organizing  a  course  of  lectures  bearing  upon  various 
problems  of  Public  Education. 

The  Secretary  reports  that  four  lectures  were  delivered  in  this  course  during  No- 
vember and  December,  as  follows: 

Public  Education, — by  James  Mac  Alister,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Old  and  the  New  Education,— by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  on 
Pedagogy  at  Harvard  College,  and  on  Psychology  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. 

Handwork  in  Education,— by  Professor  John  M.  Ordway,  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  Financial  and  Administrative  Aspects  of  "Public  Education,— by  Pror 
fessor  E.  I.  James,  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  expense  of  these  lectures  was  defrayed  by  a  special  fund.  There  have  been 
requests  made  to  the  Executive  Committee  that  this  course  be  continued,  and  sub- 
jects for  other  lectures  suggested.    *    *    * 

Our  society  is  attracting  attention  elsewhere,  and  an  association  similar  in  charac- 
ter has  recently  been  formed  in  New  Orleans,  to  which  we  have,  by  request,  fur- 
nished Reports,  By-laws,  and  other  papers  of  this  Society.  If  special  committees 
could  be  formed  in  these  two  Societies  looking  to  the  introduction  of  an  exhibit  of 
.  handwork  in  schools  at  the  Exposition  which  will  take  place  in  New  Orleans  during 
the  autumn  of  1884,  it  is  believed  that  the  value  of  training  the  eye  and  hand  in  edu- 
cation would  thereby  be  demonstrated. 

Educators  admit  generally  that  the  Russian  method  in  the  use  of  tools  may  be 
introfluced  into  the  system  of  Public  Education.  The  elimination,  by  this  method, 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  use  of  tools  gives  it  an  educational  value  which 
does  not  appertain  to  empiric  methods  of  manual  training.  *  *  Wherever  the 
Russian  system  has  been  introduced  into  the  higher  grades  of  PubUc  Schools  the 
experiment  has  been  so  successful  that  it  has  been  continued  and  extended. 
*  *  »  *•*  »  * 

A  resident  of  St.  Louis  has  recently  left  by  will  to  the  Washington  University  of 
that  city  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  maintenance  of  these  schools.  The  value  of 
private  endowments  to  extend  the  scope  of  public  education  is  incalculable.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  objects  for  endowment  with  stronger  claims  upon  the  American 
citizen  than  Kindergarten,  Manual  Schools  or  Scholarships;  which  would  enable 
one  or  more  graduates  of  the  city  scholarships  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
to  carry  their  studies  beyond  the  college  course,  either  at  the  Johns  fiopkins  Uni- ' 
versity,  the  Berlin,  or  other  Universities  of  the  Old  World,  or  at  the  Pennsylvania 
tJniversity. 

School  architecture  and  hygiene  are  too  much  overlooked  at  this  time.  The  group-  _ 
ing  of  schools  with  the  object  of  securing  certain  academic  advantages  will  doubt-" 
less  come  before  many  years.  The  setting  apart  by  Cotmcils  of  property  on  which 
it  is  intended,  at  some  future  time,  to  erect  a  group  of  Central  High  Schools,  is  a 
step  in  this  direction.  The  advisability  of  coimectmg  with  such  a  school  instruc- 
tion in  the  Russian  system  in  the  use  of  tools  has  already  been  referred  to.  We 
recommend  this  important  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Association. 

C.  Pendleton,  Secretary. 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Monday,  Janvary  26th,  1885. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Lecture  Committee  reports  that  a  course  of  three  lectures 
has  been  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association,  as  follows : 

Friday,  December  5th,  1884, — ^When  and  How  Should  the  Education  op 
,  Children  Begin  ?— by  James  Mac  AJister,  LL.  B. ,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Philadelphia; 

Saturday,  December  20th,  1884,— PRINCIPLES  of  Household  Economy  and 
Related  Studies, — by  Miss  Maria  Parloa; 

Friday,  January  9th,  1885, — A  Year's  Experiment  in  Primary  Education 
Intended  to  Lead  to  a  Superior  Education,— by  Mrs.  M.  Putnam  Jacobi,  M.  D. 

The  Executive  Committee  note  with  satisfaction  the  continued  interest  shown  in 
these  lectures,  and  recommend  that  a  course  be  organized  for  the  winter  of  1885 
and  1886. 

If  such  of  the  lectures  as  bear  upon  immediate  issues  in  the  practical  adminis- 
tration of  systems  of  education  were  published  in  pamphlet  iorm  by  the  Association, 
it  is  believed  that  their  marked  local  influence  could  be  widely  extended  through 
the  country.  The  Actuary  of  the  Bureau  of  Children's  Aid  has  asked  for  copies  of 
the  address  of  Mr.  Mac  Alister.  In  her  travels  through  the  State  she  finds  all  the 
agencies  and  societies  interested  in  the  care  of  children  prepared  to  introduce  day 
BujTsejies  aud  Kindergarten,  and  seeking  information  on  Kinclergarteu  methods. 
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The  lecture  of  Mr.  Mac  AliBter  meets  this  demand  for  practical  information.  The 
remarkable  lecture  by  Dr.  M.  Putnam  Jacobi  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  peda- 
gogic literature. 

During  this  year,  as  in  former  years,  the  Association  has  been  applied  to  for  in- 
formation on  the  various  matters  with  which  it  has  become  identified.  The  Exec- 
utive Committee  have  furnished  such  information  to  the  Industrial  Association  of 
New  York  and  to  the  corporators  of  a  school  in  Lonisiana,  who  have  received  a 
subsidy  from  the  State  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  by  them  appUed  to  the  in- 
dustrial education  of  women.  The  information  sought  relates  generally  to  manual 
instruction.  *  *  The  Executive  Committee  presented  a  petition  to  Ckmncils 
in  support  of  the  jH-oposed  school  for  the  instruction  of  boys  in  the  use  of  tools. 
The  happy  results  attending  the  introduction  of  sewing  into  the  Normal  School 
have  more  than  realized  the  anticipations  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  a  system 
of  manual  training  for  girls,  which  shall  bear  as  close  relation  to  their  usual  occu- 
pations as  that  of  the  use  of  tools  to  those  of  men.    *    *    * 

PEOGEESS  MADE  DJ  INTRODUCING  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

In  looking  over  the  year  1884  we  find  that  instruction  in  sewing  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  girls'  departments  of  the  Grammar  Schools  ;  and  that  CJouncils  have 
appropriated  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a  school 
for  boys  in  the  use  of  tools.  It  is  stated  in  the  circular  of  this  Association  that  the 
chief  objects  for  which  it  was  formed  were  to  assist  in  securing  the  superinten- 
dency,  manual  instruction,  universal  education,  and  the  revision  of  the  school  laws. 
It  wni  be  seen  that  the  two  last  named  are  the  only  objects  that  remain  to  be  at- 
tained. In  the  direction  of  universal  education  the  want  of  school  facilities  for  those 
attending  is  an  impediment  to  any  project  for  extending  the  enrollment.  The  Sub- 
Primary  School  Society,  which  was  organized  about  the  same  time  as  our  own 
Association  has  accomplished  valuable  results  in  the  twenty-seven  Kindergarten  and 
day  nurseries  established  by  the  Society. 

The  revision  of  the  school  laws  is  the  subject  pressing  most  immediately  upon  the 
consideration  of  this  Society,  as  well  as  of  all  persons  and  agencies  occupied  with 
the  question  of  public  education  in  this  city.    *    *    * 

C.  Pendleton, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Monday,  January  25th,  1886. 

The  Lecture  Committee,  through  the  Chairman,  report  that  two  demonstration 
lessons  were  arranged  by  the  Committee  on  Household  Economy,  and  were  de- 
livered by  Miss  Corson  in  May  last  at  the  Normal  School  before  the  Normal  School 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Committee  on  Household  Economy 
were  gratified  by  the  reception  extended  to  them  by  the  Normal  School  Committee, 
and  with  the  favorable  impression  made  by  the  demonstration  lessons.  They  are 
encouraged  in  the  beUef  that  one  more  department  of  Household  Economy  will 
shortly  be  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  schools.  Professor  Woodward,  of  the 
Washington  University  Manual  Training  School,  dehvered  an  address  on  Manual 
Training  in  connection  with  General  Education,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  and  the  Public  Education  Association.  This  lecture  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Social  Science  Association  for  pubhcation. 

Two  objects  named  in  the  circular  of  the  Public  Education  Association  among 
the  objects  for  which  the  Association  was  formed  remain  to  be  attained.  They  wiQ 
demand  the  earnest  consideration  and  the  concerted  action  of  all  agencies  interested 
in  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  Universal  education,  the  existence  of  illiteracy 
and  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  bringing  illiterates  under  the  unfluence  of  educa- 
tion are  important  questions  for  the  consideration  of  this  Association  and  of  the 
dehberative  bodies  of  the  charity  organization.  The  Women's  Conference  is  already 
engaged  in  considering  the  relation  of  the  schools  to  the  neglected  juvenile  popu- 
lation. Illiteracy  exists  only  among  neglected  children,  and  the  women  visitors  of 
the  Charity  Organization  are  more  advantageously  placed  than  any  other  body  to 
assist  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  actual  wants  of  these  children,  and  the  ad- 
visability of  withdrawing  them  from  the  factory  and  home  service  to  place  them  in  ' 
school.  There  is  on  the  statute  book  an  ineffective  law  against  the  employment  of 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 
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The  practical  step  which  must  precede  all  intelligent  action  in  this  matter  is  the 
taking  of  a  school  census,  and  the  Executive  Committee  submit  to  the  Association 
the  following  resolution : 

"  It  is  moved  that  this  Association^take  action,  in  connection  with  the  approach- 
ing reconmiendation  of  the  Board  of  Education,  requesting  Councils  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  school  census." 

The  Committee  "elected  Mr.  W.  W.  Wiltbank  and  Mr.  A.  Sydney  Biddle  to  fill 
the  vacancies  in  their  numbers  occasioned  by  the  resignations  of  Mrs.  Dundas  Lip- 
pincott  and  Mr.  James  S.  "Whitney. 

The  Executive  Committee  are  very  sensible  of  the  great  loss  to  the  Society  caused 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  George  L.  Harrison,  who  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  three 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Charity  Organization  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  forming,  and  who  actively  encouraged  the  formation  of,  the  Public  Education 
Association. 

C.  Pendleton, 
Corresponding  Seqfetary, 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Friday,  February  18th,  1887. 

Owing  to  a  misapprehension  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  report,  it  became 
necessary  to  defer  until  this  time  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  which,  under 
the  rules,  should  have  been  held  on  the  f  ovirth  Monday  of  January. 

During  the  past  year,  Mrs.  J.  Dundas  Lippincott  and  Dr.  Herbert  M.  Howe  have 
been  elected  to  membership  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  fill  vacancies. 

Ml-.  WiUiam  W.  Justice  was  elected  to  the  chair,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  dur- 
ing the  previous  year  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  James  S.  Whitney,  incidental  to  his 
appointment  to  membership  in  the  Board  of  Education,  and  Mr.  William  W.  Wilt- 
bank  to  the  vacancy  created  thereby  in  the  Recording  Secretaryship. 

Mrs.  J.  Dimdas  Lippincott  was  re-elected  to  the  Treasurership. 

We  are  bereaved  by  the  death  of  Professor  E.  Copp6e  Mitchell,  one  of  the  organ- 
izers, and  a  member,  of  the  first  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society.    *    *    *    . 

After  reciting  the  objects  of  the  Association  as  given  in  the  Circu- 
lar the  report  proceeds. 

There  were  those  who  felt ,  that  the  scope  was  too  comprehensive,  the  field 
too  large;  but,  on  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Society  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  • 
of  its  existence,  we  find  that  it  has  made  use  of  all  the  means,  and  that  ite  work 
■may  be  traced  in  all  the  various  departments  therein  set  forth,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Kindergarten  in  connection  with  public  education.  This  ground  was 
completely  covered  by  the  Sub-Primary  School  Society. 

These  two  societies,  one  growing  directly  out  of  the  conditions  revealed  by  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  on  the  Care  and 
Education  of  Dependent  Children,  the  other  having  had  an  independent  rise,  but 
not  less  in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  that  committee,  occupy  the  broad  ground 
of  education  untrammeled  by  the  limitations  of  a  charitable  association. 

In  the  first  year  of  their  institution  it  was  proposed  to  unite  these  two  kindred 
efforts,  but  tins  was  abandoned  owing  to  the  alien  functions  of  the  administration 
of  a  chartered  system  of  schools  of  the  one,  and  the  purely  abstract  functions  pro- 
posed to  itself  by  the  other. 

The  recent  transfer  of  the  Kindergarten  system  of  schools  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, is  the  culmination  of  the  untiring  labors  and  the  generous  contributions  of 
the  members  and  friends  of  our  sister  society.  In  this  department  alone  of  the 
object  set  forth  in  the  circular  we  have  had  no  part. 

We  have  appealed  to  the  local  authorities  and  the  legislature  on  various  occasions 
too  numerous  to  recapitulate  ;  we  have  conferred  with  the  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion and  committees  of  Councils;  we  have  instituted  three  several  lecture  courses 
bearing  upon  all  the  subjects  set  forth  in  the  circular ;  we  have  set  in  motion  a  project 
to  procure  a  census  of  the  school  population,  looking  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  bringing  the  entire  juvenile  population  of^the  city  under  instruction. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  there  have  been  many  co-operating  agencies  at 
work  iu  Philadelphia  during  the  past  five  or  six  years  tending  to  the  advancement 
of  public  education  .in  this  community;  and  with  the  result  that  Philadelphia 
stands  to-day  in  the  front  rank  of  all  American  municipalities  on  the  various  lines 
of  what  is  called  the  new  education. 
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If  we  ask  ourselves  what  has  placed  us  in  this  advanced  position  we  find  the  two 
controlling  causes  to  be:  first,  the  wise  law  which  raised  the  system  above  political 
complications  by  providing  that  members  of  the  Board  of  Educatipn  be  appointed 
and  not  elected;  and  secondly,  the  intelligent,  flevoted,  and  disinterested  laboi  s  of 
the  present  president,  supported  by  the  unflinching  and  zealous  co-operation  of  the 
members  of  that  Board. 

This  Society,  originated  without  reference  to  that  Boai-d,  has  ifound  their  truest 
means  of  advancing  their  objects  to  be  in  its  support;  supplementing  their  work  of 
administration  by  becoming  a  channel  for  the  expression  of  pubUc  opinion  arid  an 
agent  for  bringing  before  the  community  from  time  to  time  the  questions  at  issue. 

Owing  to  the  protracted  illness  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Laws,  they 
have  been  unable  to  present  the  biU  which  they  had  proposed  to  offer  at  the  present 
session  of  the  legislature,  looking  to  the  further  unification  of  the  school  system. 

Reference  is  then  made  to  certain  proposed  legislation.  The  Report 
closes  with  the  following  summary  of  recent  desira.ble  changes  ef- 
fected. 

It  will  not  do  to  underestimate  the  extent  of  the  calamity  which  would  befal 
this  cormnunity  in  case  of  injudicious  legislation  on  the  subject  of  education. 

Not  only  are  the  welfare,  the  education,  and  the  formation  of  character  of  the 
children  attending  these  schools — of  whom  there  are  now  enrolled  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand — continuously  at  stake,  but  there  is  involved  that  truest  of  all  forms 
of  protection  to  the  industries  and  liberties  of  a  community,  a  system  of  education 
which  will  tend  to  place  us  in  the  lead  in  that  near  future  when  the  growing  com- 
petition and  struggle  for  supremacy  must  be  lai-gely  affected  by  their  character  of 
education. 

A  brief  statement  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  public  education  will  not  be 
out  of  place  in  this  report. 

1.  The  institution  of  the  department  of  superintendence,  with  the  recent  increase 
of  force  by  which  the  efficiency  of  this  department  has  been  largely  augmented, 
and  thoroughly  organized. 

3.  The  selection  of  a  superintendent  whose  ability  is  recognized  as  weU  in  the 
collegiate  centres  as  in  the  field  of  public  education. 

3.  The  introduction  of  sewing  into  the  curriculum  of  the  Normal  School,  and  its 
more  recent  introduction,  based  upon  the  success  of  the  earlier  experiment,  into  the 
lower  grades  of  schools,  by  which  twenty-five  thousand  girls  are  now  receiving  regu- 
lar, systematic  instruction  in  needlework.  i 

4.  The  universal  acknowledgment  that  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  exhi- 
bition of  this  work  ever  made  in  the  country  was  the  exhibit  of  the  sewing  done 
in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  made  in  the  spring  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition 
at  New  York. 

5.  The  institution  of  the  Manual  Training  School,  how  entering  upon  its  second 
year,  the  recent  increase  of  its  facilities  for  instruction  and  the  number  of  teachers, 
by  which  two  himdred  and  fifty  boys  are- now  under  this  instruction. 

6.  The  revision  of  the  course  of  instruction  by  which  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
grammar  schools  have  been  brought  into  accordance  with  the  most  advanced  and 
approved  methods  of  instruction. 

7.  The  introduction  of  the  study  of  government,  with  the  object  of  preparing 
pupils  for  the  intelligent  exercise  of  then'  rights  as  citizens  ;  and  which  has  met  with 
very  general  approval. 

8.  The  progress  of  the  reorganization  of  the  schools  under  supervising  princi- 
pals, by  which  a  considerable  number  of  the  largest  schools  have  been  placed  under 
the  direction  of  able  and  experienced  principals. 

9.  The  lectures  of  the  superintendent  on  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education, 
which  have  been  largely  attended  by  the  teachers  during  the  past  year,  and  in  which 
they  continue  to  manifest  great  interest. 

10.  The  assumption  by  the  Board  of  the  Kindergai-ten  system  of  schools,  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  liberal  action  of  Councils  in  appropriating  $15,000  to  enable 
the  Board  to  make  a  start,  which  will  no  doubt  demonstrate  the  advantages  of 
carrying  the  work  of  training  to  the  masses  of  young  children  who  have  heretofore 
been  outside  of  the  reach  of  the  public  school  system. 

11.  The  vindication  of  the  present  method  of  selection  of  tlie  Central  Board,  by 
the  recent  appointment  to  that  Boai'd  of  a  woman  so  eminently  qualified  to  assist 
in  the  administration  of  public  education. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  the  recent  act  of  Councils  by  which  the  pay  of  t^achera 
has  been  increased, 
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In  coDcIusioii  we  would  recommend  to  your  consideration  the  project  for  pro- 
curing a  school  census ;  and  we  especially  mrge  upon  you  at  this  meeting,  todevise 
a  plan  for  calling  forth  an  expression  of  public  opinion  on  the  matter  of  the  bill  now 
pending  to  abohsh  the  Central  Board. 

C.  Pendleton, 
Correspondwiff  Secretary. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Monday,  Febrtmry  13th,  1888. 

The  work  of  this  Association  in  1887,  if  not  more  useful,  is  more  apparently  our 
work  than  that  of  any  previous  year. 

Members  of  your  Elxecutive  Gommictee,  fearing  to  lose  by  delay  the  impetus 
gained  during  the  past  two  years  volunteered  to  contribute  f  1500  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  a  school  in  cooking  for  the  session  of  1887-1888. 

The  Board  of  Education  accepted,  and,  as-  a  result,  we  point  to  the  admirable 
classes  in  cooking  at  the  Normal  SdiooL  A  visit  to  this  school  will  be  more  con- 
vincing than  any  statistics  upon  the  subject.  The  class  instructed  is  the  third  of 
the  High  School  grade ;  so  that  it  is  not  ^ven  to  the  dass  in  Normal  training 
proper.  In  view  of  the  probable  approaching  demand  for  teachers,  this  Committee 
hope  that  t^  Board  of  Education  may  deem  it  advisable  to  give  to  the  girls  who 
go  forward  next  winter  from  this  class  into  Class  A  or  the  fourth  and  graduating 
year,  further,  special  instruction  in  Normal  methods  of  Cooking. 

The  State  Commission  appointed  by  Giovemor  Beaver  to  examine  into  the  ques- 
tiiui  of  manual  training  will  submit  their  report  January,  1889,  and  if  tiiey  recom- 
mend the  introduction  into  the  girls'  schools  throu^out  the  State  of  anj  form  of 
household  economy,  the  question  of  supplying  teachers  will  become  an  important 
consideratiim.  If  this  ch^  shall  receive  Normal  instruction  in  cooking  as  w^ell  as 
in  sewing,  they  will  have  new  avenues  of  usefulness  and  profit  opened  to  them, 
and  Philadelphia  will  have  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  Oxe  State  by  supplying 
this  need. 

The  projectors  of  this  school  and  the  Board  of  Education  must  feel  encouraged 
and  stimulated  by  the  interest  shown  in  it,  and  especially  by  the  high  commraidar 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  Commission.  When  sewing  was  introduced  in  1881  into 
the  Normal  Schools,  we  then  defined  our  purpose  and  scope  as  being  to  evolve,  or 
■work,  out,  in  our  own  Normal  School  a  system  of  insb-uction  in  the  elements  ci 
household  economy  and  related  studies  which  shall  hold  the  same  relation  to  the 
education  of  girls,  as  that  of  the  Russian  method  in  the  use  of  tools  as  appUed  to 
the  education  of  boys.  Our  hopes  seem  to  be  ra^dly  realizing  tiiemselves  and  the 
results  are  of  general  application. 

The  Treasurer  has  submitted  to  you  the  repwt  of  the  expense  connected  with  tihe 
introduction  of  cooking  into  class  B  of  tiie  Ncwmal  School,  for  the  winter  of  1887 
and  1888. 

Our  satisfaction  at  the  recent  betterment  of  the  schools  is  not  lessened,  but  rather 
increased,  by  the  reflection  that  we  have  been  only  one  of  the  agencies  concerned 
therein  ;  for  we  are  tiiereby  convinced  that  these  effwts  are  in  conformity  with  the 
trend  of  the  atge.  As  the  workers  within  and  without  the  official  machinoy  become 
better  acquainted  with  their  scope  and  limitations,  tfaey  must  recognise  more  and 
more  the  value  of  all  these  comfdex  but  harmonious  agencies.  The  President  and 
his  Associates  in  the  Board  of  Education,  Members  of  the  Local  Boards,  the  Super- 
intendent and  his  Staff,  the  Einderg^ten  or  Sub-Primary  Association  Society,  and 
the  PnbUc  Education  Association  harve  seen  the  attainment  of  many  of  the  objects 
set  forth  nearly  seven  years  ago  in  the  circular  of  this  Society.  When  we  look  back 
and  recall  the  tact  that  there  were  then  no  Superintendents,  no  Supervisory  Prin- 
^pals.  no  Kindergarten,  no  Manual  Training  School,  no  Sewing  and  Cooking 
Classes,  it  is  with  justifiable  pride  that  we  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to*  the 
present  condition  of  the  schools. 

C.  Pendleton, 
QorretpomUng  Secretary. 
ART— VOL  2 64 
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EIOHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

January  21s*,  1889. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  will  indicate  the  amount  and  the  direction  of  the  work 
accomplished  during  the  past  year  by  this  Association. 

The  experimental  classes  in  cooking  in  the  Normal  School,  of  which  we  assumed 
the  expense,  proved  admirably  successful,  and  have  been  continued  as  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum,  under  an  especial  appropriation  of  Councils. 

We  then  agreed  to  meet  the  expenses  f  oir  one  year,  of  a  certain  number  of  central 
classes  in  cooking,  in  the  Normal  School  building  from  Grammar  Schools  grades  ; 
and  these  classes  have  proved  so  successful,  the  demand  far  exceeding  the  facilities 
of  this  one  Central  School,  that  we  invite  you  to  consider  the  advisability  of  offering 
a  suflacient  sum  to  the  Board  to  enable  them  to  open  one  or  more  Central  Schools  of 
a  like  character,  so  that  this  important  department  of  education  may  be  extended 
at  once,  to  meet  the  unexpected  demand. 

THE  EXHIBITION  BY  THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

IN  1888. 

The  Society  offered  the  Board  of  Education  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  an  exhibition  of  the  Manual  Training  Departments  connected  with  our  Public 
Schools.  In  pui'suance  of  this  suggestion,  the  Board  held  an  exposition  at  Horti- 
cultural Hall  from  Tuesday  to  Friday,  the  8th  to  the  11th  of  May  [1888].  The  notable 
feature  of  this  exhibit  was  the  presence  of  classes  under  instruction.  Eager  specta- . 
tors  crowded  about  the  drill  of  the  Kindergarten,  the  little  seamstresses  using  their' 
needles  intelligently  and  skillfully  under  the  verbal  direction  of  a  teacher,  the 
Normal  School  Cooking  Class,  the  Industrial  Art  Classes,  and  the  busy  workshops 
of  the  Manual  Training  School.  Eighty  thousand  visitors  passed  through  the  gates 
from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the  exhibition.  Classes  were  kept  at  work  day 
and  evening,  and  yet  there  was  not  a  single  breach  of  discipUne  requiring  the  inter- 
vention of  the  police.  All  that  army  of  little  workers  was  easily  controlled  in 
these  new  conditions  by  the  teachers  of  our  Public  Schools.  The  exhibition  was 
visited  by  many  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  its  importance  was  so 
generally  recognized  that  there  were  propositions  to  send  the  exhibits  to  California 
and  Australia,  at  the  expense  of  these  States.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  the  life  of 
the  exhibit  was  the  working  classes,  not  the  numerous  interesting  specimens  of 
work,  and  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  exhibit  the  accomplished  work  without 
the  educative  method. 

We  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  reflection  that  we  were  able  to  offer  to  the  Board  of 
Education  the  opportunity  of  making  this  important  exposition  of  the  great  work 
which  they  are  accomplishing  in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia. 

We  do  not  dwell  at  length  upon  what  we  have  achieved  during  the  past  year,  for 
we  are  more  nearly  concerned  with  that  which  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  rest  of 
this  report  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  important  project  we  have 
now  in  hand. 

We  have  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  a  project  for  the  establishment  of 
a  High  School  for  girls  in  Applied  Household  Science. 

Such  a  school  should  answer  a  like  purpose  in  the  education  of  girls,  as  the  ad- 
mirable manual  high  school,  in  the  training  of  boys,  and  should  cover  similar 
ground. 

It  will  not  do  to  assume  that  this  ^ound  is  generally  understood.  Professor 
James  states  it  ably  and  succinctly  in  his  article  in  the  Andover  Review  for  October, 
1888,  under  the  heading  of  "Manual  Ti-aining  in  the  Public  Schools  in  its  Eco- 
nomic Aspect." 

The  words  of  Professor  James,  as  a  member  of  this  society,  appeals  to  us  with 
peculiar  force,  and  his  membership  and  sympathy  lend  weight  to  our  recommen- 
dation. 

After  quoting  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  article  by  Professor 
James  urging  the  educational  value  of  Manual  Training,  the  report' 
proceeds  to  advocate  the  founding  of  the  proposed  High  School  fof 
Girls. 
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The  subject  is  so  new,  so  technical,  and  so  important,  that  it  is  difficult  to  bring  it 
within  the  compass  of  a  report. 

We  will  treat  of  it  under  two  heads :  that  of  organization  and  that  of  demand  and 
need. 

THE  OEQANIZATION  OF  SUCH  A  SCHOOL. 

It  must  be  educative,  must  eliminate  co  struction,  must  cover  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  functions  and  occupations  of  women,  to 
make  it  of  general  and  not  special  application,  must  lead  to  many-sided  activities 
and  abut  in  diversity  of  employment,  must  educate  the  hand  and  the  bi'ain. 

What  are  the  functions  and  occupations  of  women? 

We  answer  in  one  sentence :  The  family,  wider  the  economy  of  the  house. 

Whatever  enters  into  the  house;  whatever  emanates  from  it.  Light,  fuel,  ven- 
tilation, food,  material  structure,  and  appointment  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the 
other  that  to  which  all  these  minister,  the  entity  of  the  family. 

What  group  of  principles  underly  these  high  functions  and  occupations? 

The  underlying  principles  of  Applied  Household  Soienca. 

Such  a  school  should  nave  three  departments:  Letters  proper.  Science,  and  Man- 
ual Training. 

The  Department  of  Letters  should,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Boys'  Manual  Ti-aining 
School,  be  sufficiently  advance!  and  comprehensive  to  entitle  the  graduate  to  enter 
alvanced  institutions  of  learning;  and  should  be,  in  its  historic  and  practical  trains 
ing,  directed  towards  the  evolution  and  administration  of  the  house. 

The  Scientific  Department  should  be  based  upon  chemistry,  by  the  experimSntal, 
and  not  by  the  text-book,  method. 

The  Manual  Department  should  train  the  eye  and  the  hand  in  drawing,  in  model- 
ing, in  carpentering,  in  weaving,  staining,  dyeing,  &c. 

At  the  close  of  the  terrii  there  should  be  the  application,  in  original  work,  of  the 
principles  acquired. 

The  graduate  would  thus  have  designed,  woven,  dyed,  and  made  a  costume,  or 
curtain,  or  carpet,  or  sofa,  or  model  for  room  or  house.  And  now  we  begin  to  see 
how  training  in  these  various  principles  would  lead  to  diversity  of  employment, 
and  how  the  gix'ls  who  have  been  led  by  the  old  method  of  the  schools  to  be- 
come saleswomen,  type-writers,  and  telegraph  operators,  would  be  led  to  seek 
employment  in  dyeing,  in  weaving,  for  the  weaving  that  is  now  done  is  merely  a 
mechanical  feeding  of  the  machine,  as  forewomen,  eventually,  in  factories,  as  house- 
keepers, meaning  by  this  term  not  the  women  who  stand  superintending  the  shak- 
ing of  carpets,  but  those  who  superintend  the  whole  administration  of  thfe  house. 
There  is  no  valid  reason  why  women  should  not  be  qualified  for  the  positions  of 
housekeepers  and  caterers  in  private  houses  and  public  hotels. 

Here  are  possibilities  and  fields  of  employment  not  only  entirely  new  to  women, 
but  entirely  new  in  any  excepting  a  limited  and  empyricsd  sense. 

What  is  this  new,  unused,  dormant,  potential  force  which  we  are  about  disen- 
gaging, to  the  infinite  and  incalculable  benefit  of  mankind? 

ft  is  the  latent  energies  of  trained  and  disciplined  womanhood. 

If  we  develop  these  in  the  direction  of  the  functions  and  occupations  of  men,  not 
only  do  we  overcrowd  these  fields,  but  we  lose  all  that  entirely  unused,  unde- 
termined force  which  we  call,  in  the  concrete,  woman. 

There  is  in  the  eflfort  to  adjust  the  liberty  of  women  to  the  new  political  and  social 
conditions  this  great  possibility  of  incalculable  value;  but  we  must  not  overlook  the 
correlative  fact  that  there  is,  in  the  repugnance  which  many  women  feel  toward 
their  own  emancipation,  a  wholesome  apprehension  that  they  may  be  remodelled, 
instead  of  regenerated.  Out  of  these  conflicting  extremes,  that  liberty  which  means 
law,  that  development  which  means  growth,  must  come,  or  we  shaJl  see  our  civil- 
ization fail  in  the  direction  of  the  overthrow  of  the  family  as  the  unit  in  the  State. 

No  other  agency  will  be  so  potent  to  arrest  such  a  catasti-ophe;  and  we  speak  with 
some  authority  as  we  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  body  who  have  been  for  the 
past  seven  years  working  upon  this  problem. 

If  in  this  matter  of  the  relation  of  women  to  the  family  and  the  State,  we  vindi- 
cate the  eulogium  of  Matthew  Arnold  that  in  "  what  concerns  the  solving  of  the 
political  and  social  problem  we  see  clear  and  think  straight,"  we  shall  not  fail  for 
this  is  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  is  clamoring  for  an  answer.  ' 

■WHAT  ARE  THE  DEMAND  AND  THE  NEED  FOB  SUCH  A  SCHOOL? 

First,  there  is  the  conscious  demand  which  must  neoessai'ially  lag  far  behind  the 
victual  need. 
There  is  muoft  pf  tl»is  ^W0zeMfiWcX>m(Sfm-^r  a  casting  about  for  depart- 
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ments  of  manual  training  for  women  ;  schools  of  arts  and  industries  established 
here  and  elsewhere ;  weaving,  &c.,  introduced  into  the  classes  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  of  Industrial  Art ;  minor  arts,  sewing,  and  cooking  connected  with  the 
system  of  public  education. 

All  these  are  admirable,  but  it  will  not  do  to  flatter  ourselves  with  the  idea  that 
the  introduction  here  and  there  of  one  or  more  departments  in  the  occupations  of 
women,  either  in  public  or  private  schools,  is  a  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  no 
more  a  solution  than  the  placing  in  the  schoolroom  of  a  bench  and  tools  with  in- 
struction in  carpentry  would  have  solved  the  problem  of  manual  training  for  boys. 

Manual  training  for  women  is,  from  two  causes,  in  peculiar  danger  of  falling  into 
this  pitfall  of  construction  or  training  for  special  industries. 

There  is  no  jealous  apprehension  on  the  part  of  women  of  the  overcrowding  of 
their  occupations,  and,  as  yet,  no  educative  system  in  practice  answering  to  the 
Russian  method  in  the  underlying  principles  of  the  use  of  tools.  It  is  this  educative 
system,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  women,  that  we  now  propose  to  the  Board.  It  is 
between  the  ScyUa  of  ignorance  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Charybdis  of  special  con- 
struction on  the  other,  that  we  show  you  a  channel  where  you  may  pass  in  safety. 

Sewing,  cooking,  drawing,  modelling,  are  sought  with  eagerness  by  the  pupils. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  sewing  into  the  Normal  Schools  the  pupils  in 
four  classes  were  asked  to  indicate  their  interest  by  raising  the  right  hand ;  all  but 
four  of  those  one  hundred  and  sixty  hands  were  raised  in  eager  approval. 

When  the  central  Cooking  School  for  Grammar  School  girls  was  opened  this 
winter  at  the  Normal  School  building,  tbei-e  were  six  hundred  applicante  in  excess 
of  the  facilities,  and  the  applications  ceased  only  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
securing  admission. 

The  importance  of  this  question  of  industrial  education  has  been  recognized  by 
the  legislature  in  the  bill  creating  the  Industrial  CJommission,  and  in  the  address  of 
the  Governor  at  the  recent  opening  of  the  present  session.  The  report  of  the  com- 
missioners is  awaited  with  interest.  Sufficient  is  known  of  their  probable  recom- 
mendations to  show  that  such  a  school  as  we  propose  will  be  in  harmony  v^ith  the 
general  movement. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  demand  ;  let  us  show  somewhat  of  the  need  of  such  a 
school. 

The  decadence  of  apprenticeship  and  the  paralyzing"  influence  of  the  machine 
upon  the  mechanic,  whose  whole  intellectual  energy  and  hand-skill  are  employed 
in  one  mechanical,  often-repeated,  unvaried  occupation,  led  men  to  devise  a  method 
of  education  which  should  rescue  the  manhood  of  the  nation  from  this  degradation, 
and  the  laborer  from  his  ignominious  position  as  the  mere  slave  of  the  lamp  which 
science  has  lighted  and  capital  evoked  in  this  nineteenth  century. 

The  liberal  education  which  was  given  formerly  to  women  within  the  home, 
where  they  wove,  spun,  weaved,  preserved,  baked,  sewed,  and  mended,  has  also 
fallen  into  decadence. . 

AU  these  diversified  occupations  have  been  specialized.  The  fibre  is  spun  in  one 
factory,  woven  into  textUe  fabrics  in  another,  cut  and  made  up  into  garments  in  a 
third  and,  finallyj  sold  by  one  ignorant  woman  behind  a  counter  to  another  as 
ignorant  in  front  of  it. 

Yeast  is  manufactured  by  a  company;  bread  is  baked  in  a  shop  and  sold  to  a 
housekeeper  who  does  not  knovsr  the  difference  between  dry  and  fresh  yeast,  and 
who  supposes  fineness  and  whiteness  in  flour  to  be  synonymous  with  sweetness  and 
nutrition. 

Unsavory  odors  greet  the  fretted  mistress  upon  the  threshold  of  her  house,  and 
little  does  she  imagine  that  a  proper  understfttiding  of  ventilation  would  remove 
them  altogether,  or  that  a  little  skill  in  cooking  would  convert  them  into  appetizing 
and  delicate  aromas. 

She  has  never  heard  of  the  five  degrees  of  boiling  recognized  in  France. 

She  does  not  know  that  it  is  possible  to  boil  a  cabbage  inoffensively.  How  should 
she,  when  she  does  even  not  know  that  she  can  increase  the  temperature  of  boiUng 
water  by  the  simple  addition  of  salt ;  and,  never  having  heard  of  essential  oUs,  how 
should  she  know  that  she  has  liberated  them  ? 

She  accepts  moths  as  a  scriptural  dispensation,  and,  even  if  she  cleaiiy  appre- 
hends that  they  live  upon  her  woolen  fabrics,  it  has  never  dawned  upon  her 
darkened  intelligence  that  they  originate  in  the  imperfectly-cured  hair  which  she 
has  so  innocently  and  confidingly  bought  of  her  upholsterer. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  a  thousand  women  in  Philadelphia  knew  the 
cause  and  understood  the  prevention  of  moths,  there  would  not  be  a  single  moth  in 
any  house  in  this  city. 

The  same  applies  to  poisonous  dyes,  imperfect  dyeing,  split  and  defective  threads, 
&c.,  &c. 
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It  will  be  asked,  are  you  running  amuck  against  modern  methods,  subdivison  of 
labor,  &c.  ? 

Not  at  all ! 

If  you  educate  one  hundred  girls  in  suoh  a  school  as  we  propose  we  are  ready  to 
let  the  economic  question  of  labor  settle  itself. 

It  will  then  be  immaterial  whether  one  of  these  gu-ls,  grown  to  womanhood, 
makes  all  tlie  yeast,  and  another  weaves  aU  the  cloth,  for  each  will  know  all  the 
processes,  and  will  be  intelligent  in  purchasing  and  skillful  in  using  the  articles 
which  enter  into  her  house. 

A  few  women  have,  no  doubt,  with  difficulty,  solved  these  questions  more  or 
less  perfectly  in  their  own  interests,  but  their  number  is  too  small  to  be  anything 
but  exceptional,  and  entirely  inadequate  to  making  a  general  impression  upon  the 
comn^unity. 

It  is  from  such  women  that  this  project  receives  the  greatest  encouragement,  for 
tliey  alone  are  quaUfled  to  understand  the  importance  of  the  introduction  of 
educative  methods  in  the  training  of  women  for  the  administration  of  the  house._ 

If  the  decadence  of  a^prentic^hip  creates  demand  for  manual  training  as  beinjg 
essential  to  the  harmonious  development  of  tlie  boy,  how  much  mor'e  important  is 
it  that  mental  and  manual  training  should  be  given  to  the  girl,  in  view  of  the 
deplorable  condition  of  unthrift,  clumsiness,  dullness,  which  is  falling  upon  women 
from  the  decadence  of  home  training  in  household  economy. 

Such  training  as  we  propose,  while  tending  to  luci'ative  occupations,  so  far  from 
disqualifying  women  for  their  natural  duties,  would  prepare  them,  as  they  have 
never  yet  been  prepared,  for  the  administration  of  their  own  homes. 

So  far  public  education  in  tliis  community  leads  only  to  one  cai'eer  for  women. 

The  profession  of  teaching  is  one  of  the  highest,  and  should  be  one  of  the  liberal, 
professions,  and,  moreover,  it  is  no  doubt  essential  to  the  very  life  of  the  schools, 
but  it  is  not  the  whole  destiny  of  woman. 

The  whole  system  of  education  for  women  is  practically  a  feeder  of  the  Normal 
School ;  but  such  a  high  school  in  Applied  Household  Science  jis  we  propose  would 
lead  to  lucrative  employments  as  bookkeepers,  designers,  housekeepers,  caterers, 
dyers,  bakers,  upholsterers,  decoratore,  dressmakers,  forewomen  in  factories ;  and 
the  graduates  of  the  first  model  school  of  this  chai'acter  would  be,  as  were  the 
graduates  of  the  first  manual  tituning  school  for  boys  of  the  Boston  Institute  of 
Technology,  in  demand  all  over  the  country  as  teachere  of  the  new  method. 

There  is  a  demand,  in  view  of  the  overpressure  upon  women  who  are  the  heads  of 
households,  in  this  day  of  such  complex  and  varied  interests,  for  reUef  from  the 
supervision  of  the  details  of  the  administration  of  the  liouse — for  trained  managers  ; 
and  the  introduction  of  graduates  from  such  a  school  as  forewomen  in  factories  is 
probably  the  only  practical  means  of  reaching  the  factory  girls  and  solving  the 
difficult  problem  of  this  dangerovis  social  condition  growing  up  in  our  midst. 

Charlotte  PKNDiiETON, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Public  Education  Association. 

A  large  well-printed  pamphlet  of  34  pages  entitled  "  Scheme  for 
a  Girls'  High  School,"  contains  the  schedule  of  courses  as  given  in 
the  Boys'  High  School, — The  City  Manual  Training  School, — aftei 
which  the  proposed  girls'  school  is  closely  modelled. 

The  pamphlet  is  printed  in  Roman  type,  which  is  a  copy  of  the 
schedules  of  the  courses  in  the  City  Manual  Training  School  for 
Boys.  Such  additions,  or  changes,  as  are  proposed  to  be  made  in  the 
Boys'  course,  to  adapt  the  school  for  the  needs  of  girls,  are  printed 
in  italics.     The  principal  changes  are  here  given. 

SCHEME  FOR  A  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  principles  of  the  use  of  tools,  underlying  the  large  number  of  trades  and  in- 
dustries  entei'ing  into  the  house,  may  be  grouped  in  suoh  a  manner  as  to  bear  the 
same  relation  to  education  as  the  principles  of  the  use  of  tools,  underlying  the  tmdisa 
common  to  men. 

Training  for  toomen  in  the  principles  of  applied  household  science,  loould  have 
tlie  peculiar  advantage  of  preparing  for  the  occupations  lehidi  enter  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  house,  as  toell  as  lead  to  many  lucrative  trades  bearing  upon  the 
construction  of  the  liouse. 
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It  in  impos^ibte  tf>  overentimate  the  impftrtance  of  selecting  jnrineijtle*  underlffing 
guch  tradeg  and  occupations  which,  leading  to  tuerative  emiAoymentg  for  trornen, 
may  not  lead  atray  from  their  important  jfuneiion*  a*  home-makers. 

The  tools  from  xrhich  we  seek,  therefore,  to  extract  the  underlying  principles  are 
those  which  enter  into  the  construction  and  administration  of  Vie  house. 

Many  of  these  are  the  same  as  the  Manual  Department  couo.t-Med  teith  the  Boys' 
High  School. 

We  have  taken  the  annual  catalogue  of  this  school  and  modified  it  in  those  direc- 
tions which  we  consider  desirable  in  connection  with  manval  training  of  girls. 

The  matter  in  Foman  type  is  from  the  Catalogue  of  the  JUanual  Training  ScAool 
for  Boys. 

Five  parallel  lines  of  study  are  giren  in  the  Boys'  course  of  three 
years.  In  the  first,  "  Langnage  and  Literature."  the  only  change  is 
to  substitute  '  •  and  one  modem  foreign  language "'  instead  of  "  Ger- 
man." In  the  fifth  course  ■■  Tool  Instruction,"  etc.,  "pottery,  card- 
ing, spinning,  and  weaving '"  are  added. 

In  the  detailed  courses  under  Language  and  Literature  the  follow- 
ing is  added : 

Literature  shotdd  treat  of  social  customs,  as  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the  Bape  of 
the  Lock,  .John  Gilpin,  the  Old  EngliA  Ballads,  MUes  Standish,  Hans  Breitman, 
The  Commemoration  Ode,  and  the  sttiden  ta  should  be  led  to  search  for  literary  treat- 
ment of  subjects  of  -which  they  have  acquired  a  adentifie  and  historical  knowledge. 
For  instance :  Homer's  women,  Penelope  andherweb,  the  loom,  spinningand  wear- 
ing in  pure  literature,  the  grain  in  Egyptian  burials,  etc.  The  essays  should  treat 
of  the  science,  art,  literature,  history  or  ethics  of  the  house. 

In  the  course  under  history  is  added : 

The  department  of  history  dupdd  trace  domestic  and  social  customs,  and  the  his- 
torical evolution  and  administration  of  the  house,  rather  than  records  of  dynasties 
and  campaigns. 

In  the  "  Course  in  Science,"  the  following  sentences  especially  in 
the  sciences  underlying  the  construction  and  administration  of  the 
house  and  "especially  as  to  food,  heat,  rentUation,  sanitation, 
hygiene, "  are  added. 

Under  Chemistry: 

Chemistry  shouldbe  somewhat  enlarged,  asit  isatthebasisaf  so  much  that  enters 
into  the  eonstruction  and  administration  of  houses. 

******* 

Action  of  alkalies,  adds,  etc.,  upon  tins,  textile  fibres,  etc 

******* 

In  place  of  metallurgy  we  propose  a  course  in  advanced  chemistry,  that  is,  in  the 
natural  orgianic  processes,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  processes  of  fermentation  in 
bread,  vine  and  vinegar,  in  decomposition  of  mUk  and  similar  food  products ; 
demonstration  cff  pkfj^eal  condition  of  impurities  found  in  air  and  water;  u^  of 
the  mieroseope.  especially  to  discover  the  forms  of  woods,  crystals  and  textUe  fibres. 

We  advocate  teaching  these  branches  liy  troc-ihg  processes,  in  the  ^tirit  ctffhe  new 
education,  rather  than  by  text  precept  and  fjuahjxis. 

Under  Physiology- : 

We  irould  modify  th  in  study  so  as  to  throw  out  theory  and  dissection,  and  to  make 
it  a  truly  moral  agency  by  demonstrating  effects  of  heat  and  impurities  introduced 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  by  showing  the  principles  underlying  the  moral  laws  en- 
acted by  church  and  state  at  various  times,  proving  that  these  are  not  based  upon 
arbitrary  edicts,  but  on  some  natural  scientific  conditions  ;  as.  for  instance,  the  laws 
of  the  Jew  governing  the  eating  of  pork,  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  law  in  hot 
K'j4em  countries,  and  the  dangers,  with  remedy,  in  this  country,  always  showing 
the  underlying  principle  rather  than  the  dogmatic  law. 

In  the  •Course  in  Drawing."  all  the  introductory  paragraphs  are 
here  givf-n:  the  prop>^l  additions  to  adapt  the  instmction  to  the 
new  girls'  schools  are  printed  in  italic-s. 
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,FOUBTH.— COURSE  IN  DRAWING. 

The  importance  of  Drawing  in  its  application  to  Manual  Training  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  is,  in  fact,  the  first  step  in  manual  training.  Without  drawing,  the 
use  of  tools  becomes  a  mere  mechanical  imitation,  and  has  little  value  as  an  edu- 
cational factor.  From  the  conception  of  the  idea  to  its  expression  in  the  concrete 
material,  the  drawing  is  the  medium  through  which  the  mechanical  processes  are 
logically  developed,  and  brought  to  a  definite  and  practical  form. 

From  the  beginning,  therefore,  the  pupil  is  taught  to  interpret  working  drawings, 
and  to  reproduce  from  them  the  indicated  forms.  He  must  understand  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  described,  and  acquire  by  education  and  experience  the 
ability  to  obey  it. 

While  drawing  underlies  all  industrial  work,  its  application  is  not  limited  to  me- 
chanical construction.  Throughout  all  the  departments,  drawing  is  the  common 
language  used  in  explaining  facts,  ideas  and  principles.  By  means  of  historical, 
botanical,  and  topographical  maps,  literary  and  economic  charts,  geometric  dia- 
grams, anatomical  and  geological  sketches,  the  pupil  graphically  expresses  the 
lessons  taught  in  the  class-room. 

Drawing  is  at  least  as  valuable  in  the  manual  training  of  girls  in  principles  of 
tools  underlying  the  household  handicrafts  as  in  the  principles  underlying  the  trades 
followed  by  men.  We  would  make  this  branch  more  educative,  and  less  imitative 
than  heretofore,  seeking  always  to  develop  in  the  direction  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  art  as  well  as  industry.  We  would  make  decorative  drawing  bear  a  true 
relation  to  such  a  school  by  taking  the  forms  revealed  by  the  microscope  as  the  sub- 
jects. The  girl  should  draw  the  underlying  forms  so  revealed  in  the  cereals,  textile 
fibres,  crystals,  etc.,  which  pass  under  her  hands.  By  thus  incorporating  them  in 
their  appropriate  fabrics  she  will  not  fail  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  relation  of 
form,  color  and  texture.  For  instance,  by  drawing  the  underlying  forms  jm,  flax, 
silk,  cotton  and  wool,  and  then  weaving  these  forms  magnified  into  the  linen,  silk, 
cotton  and  woolen  products,  and  by  combining  with  the  favorite  bird's-egg  blue,  the 
texture  of  the  shell,  she  will  produce  entirely  new  and  lovely  effects. 

The  principle  of  reducing  large  objects  for  decoration  is  well  tmderstood,  but  the 
principle  of  magnifying  underlying  forms  has  never  been  exploited ;  and  it  would 
have  the  highest  value  in  leading  the  mind  to  perceive  that  beauty  is  integral  and  not 
superimposed.  It  would  lead  to  a  true  canon  in  art,  and  correct  much  of  the  eonfu- 
si  ,n  which  distorts  modern  art  and  industry.  It  would  be  in  the  highest  sense  edu- 
cative. 

The  Course  in  Drawing  has  three  general  divisions: — 

Ffrst. — Constructive  (fiawing,  as  the  basis  of  all  industrial  pursuits. 

Second. — Representative  drawing,  designed  to  educate  the  sense  of  form  and  pro- 
portion, to  teach  the  eye  to  observe  accurately  a;nd  to  train  the  hand  to  delineate 
rapidly  the  forms  of  objects. 

Third. — Decorative  drawing,  used  as  a  means  of  cultivating  the  taste,  and  de- 
veloping an  appreciation  and  love  of  the  beautiful. 

Modeling  in  Clay. 
{Third  Year.) 


In  clay  modeling,  instead  of  merely  copying  the  complex  forms  of  highly  developed 
art  periods,  we  would  have  them  originate  simple  forms,  the  principles  of  which  they 
have  learned  in  the  history  and  literature  of  the  first  developments  of  historic  races, 
in  vessels  for  cooking,  porous  water-coolers,  such  as  were  used  by  the  Egyptians,  etc. 
Here  again  the  magnified  underlying  form  could  be  used  in  decoration. 

In  the  "  Course  in  Tool  Instruction"  tlie  following  is  added  : 

In  place  of  the  tool  instruction  omitted  from  the  catalogue,  we  would  introduce  a 

bale  of  cotton,  a  bag  of  wool  and  flax,  and  a  quantity  of  silk,  and  pass  all  these 

through  their  several  processes.     We  would  also  carry  construction  in  wood  articles 

•  further  than  in  the  boys'  school,  and  we  would  introduce  the  potter's  wheel.     We 

would  thus  keep  the  balance  of  training  in  mental  processes  and  hand  skill. 
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In  the  list  of  "  Equipments,"  under  "Meclianical  Department, 
Wood  Shop,"  the  following  change  is  suggested : 

In  place  of  forge  shop  we  would  have  17  looms,  sufficient  for  classes  of  ^  girls. 
The  use  and  care  of  these  would  teach  something  of  power,  engineering,  etc. ,  without 
which  no  one  can  go  forward  to  any  mechanical  employment. 

Under  "Foundry:" 

Desks  for  gas  fixtures  to  be  connected  with  the  cooking  apparatus  constructed  by 
the  girls. 

The  pamphlet  closes  with  the  following  acknowledgment : 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  here  formally  the  assistance  rendered  us  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  scheme  by  Morris  Longstreth,  Esq. ,  M.  D. ;  Professor  Sayre,  Principal  of 
the  Bous'  Manual  Training  School ;  Professors  Henderson  and  Enttuisle,  of  the 
Manual  Training  School,  and  Miss  Stewart,  the  teacher  of  Kindergarten  Methods 
in  the  Normal  School. 

Chablotte  Pendleton, 
Alice  Lippincott, 
From  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Public  Education  Association. 
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PUBLIC  EDUCATION  SOCIETY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This  Society,  which,  seems  modeled  after  the  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion whose  historjr  has  just  been  given,  is  of  very  recent  origin. 
From  the  "Memorial"  presented  by  it  to  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education,  on  the  6th  day  of  February,  1889,  are  taken  the  follow- 
ing extracts,  which  must  serve  to  set  forth  the  organization  and 
purposes  of  this  new  body  which  seeks  to  become  an  active  element 
in  ci^vic  life. 

While  the  executive  official  bodies  in  charge  of  the  direction  of  the 
city  schools  of  the  Metropolis,  are  in  no  such  need  of  re-organization 
as  were  those  of  Philadelphia  when,  in  1880,  the  Public  Education 
Association  of  that  city  was  formed, — since  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  City  Schools,  then  unknown  in  Philadelphia,  has  long 
existed  in  New  York  City, — ^there  is,  nevertheless,  not  only  in  New 
York,  but  in  every  large  city,  ample  room  for  such  intelligent  watch- 
fulness of  school  management  as  public-spirited  citizens,  cooperating 
with  experienced,  capable  educators,  can  properly  undertake.  Such 
associations,  making  it  their  business  to  furnisli  to  the  public  accu- 
Tate  information  in  regard  to  all  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
public  schools,  serve  to  create  an  enlightened  public  opinion  which 
will  sustain  the  educational  officials  in  their  efforts  to  develop  and  im- 
prove the  schools  of  the  people.  So  large  and  diverse  are  the 
numerous  legitimate  expenditures  of  a  great  city,  and  so  onerous  is 
the  burden  of  taxes,  that  each  interest  is  forced  to  struggle  to  obtain 
its  due  proportion  of  the  public  monies.  So  many  are  the  demands 
whose  claims  are  obvious  and  irresistible, — such  as  provision  for  the 
care  of  the  sewers,  the  streets,  the  docks,  the  public  buildings  and 
the  parks,  and  for  the  pay  of  firemen  and  police,  that  the  cry  of 
little  children  for  the  bread  of  knowledge  is  hardly  heard  amid  the 
clamor  of  strong  men  earnestly  contending  for  their  special  needs. 

The  schools  are  always  the  first  to  suffer  if  retrenchment  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  On  the  pretext  of  the  necessity  of  economy,  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  are  relentlessly  cut  down, the  building  of  new  school  houses 
is  at  once  stopped,  and  so  the  expenditures  of  the  city  are  lessened, 
just  exactly  where  they  should  be  increased  ;  for,  in  every  growing 
town,  the  needs  of  expenditure  for  the  schools,  are  always  growing- 
both'  because  the  number  of  school  children  is  increasing,  an(i 
because  the  progress  of  the  world  is  so  rapid,  that  new  studies  and 
new  methods  of  training  the  pupils  to  meet  the  changing  conditions 
are  continually  and  imperatively  demanded.  The  teaching  of  draw- 
ing, the  movement  for  ''  '     '   '        '-^      •   ' 

kindergarten,  each  anJ 
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educational  forces  of  the  community,  and  each  of  which  increases 
the  first  cost  of  the  schools,  are  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who 
have  given  most  attention  to  educational  needs,  urgently  demanded. 
If  this  statement  of  the  situation  is  correct,  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  ample  room  for  the  activity  of  such  a  Public  Education  Society  in 
every  city ;  that  is,  in  the  rush  of  private  enterprise  and  in  the  press 
of  demands  of  the  various  public  needs,  there  is  a  necessity  for  the 
combination  of  public-spirited  citizens  to  care  for  the  needs  of  the 
schools,  whose  relation  to  the  financial  interests  of  individuals  and 
communities  is  not  so  immediately  obvious,  though  by  no  means  is 
it  less  essential.  The  needs  of  such  public  interest  in.  the  schools, 
which  arise  from  the  internal  management  of  the  schools,  and  relate 
to  the  discipline,  methods  of  instruction,  examinations,  etc.,  are 
sufficiently  set  fort]j  in  the  memorial  itself.  The  Memorial  of  the 
New  York  Society  begins  as  follows : 

To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York : 

The  Public  Education  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,  organized  to  "  inform 
the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  current  systems  of  educition,  and  to  suggest  such 
improvements  therein  as  may  from  time  to  time  appear  expedient,"  respectfully 
presents  the  following  facts  and  suggestions  for  your  official  consideration. 

The  Public  Education  Society  believes  that  the  present  public  school  system  of 
the  City  of  New  York  is  defective,  (1)  in  respect  to  accommodations  provided  ;  (2) 
in  respect  to  courses  and  methods  of  instruction;  (3)  in  respect  to  administration. 
In  support  of  this  belief,  we  would  submit  the  following  statement : 

Several  pages  follow  of  carefully  compiled  statistics  under  the  first 
head — "In  respect  to  accommodations  provided;" — showing  the  school 
population, , number  and  distribution  of  the  teaching  force,  etc.,  and 
the  number  of  school  sittings  afforded  by  the  city. 

From  this  the  final  paragraph  is  taken. — 

Under  the  head  of  deficient  accommodations,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  subject 
of  play-grounds  for  the  pupils,  or  the  lack  of  them,  should  receive  your  attention. 
For  the  preservation  of  health  and  for  the  necessary  relief  from  the  confinement  of 
the  school-room,  some  place  should  be  provided  in  connection  with  every  school 
building  where  the  children  may  freely  take  exercise  in  the  open  air.  If  the  value 
of  real  estate  in  the  city  is  so  great  that  purchases  of  ground  adjoining  the  school- 
houses  cannot  be  made  for  this  purpose,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in 
London,  similar  conditions  prevail;  and  there,  the  problem  has  been  successfully  and 
satisfactorily  solved  by  placing  play-grounds  upon  the  roofs  of  the  school  buildings. 

Under  the  second  topic,  matters  germane  to  this  Report  are  dis- 
cussed, as  follows : 

As  to  Courses  and  Methods  of  Instruction:  A  comparison  of  the  course  of  study 
pursued  in  the  New  York  City  Schools,  with  those  in  use  in  the  elementary  schools 
in  France,  Prussia,  Baden  and  other  European  countries,  makes  it  plain  that  in  this 
city  less  progress  is  made  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  by  pupils  of  the 
same  age  than  in  foreign  countries;  and  this  is  so,  despite  the  fact  that  the  school 
children  here,  are  hard-worked  and  the  school  curriculum  overcrowded.  In  the 
foreign  countries  jiist  referred  to,  reading,  spelling,  and  composition  writing  are 
better  and  more  effectually  taught  than  with  us;  geometry  {Raumlehre),  in  so  far 
as  it  involves  the  study  of  simple  and  familiar  space-relations,  is  taught  very  early 
and  with  excellent  results;  universal  history,  illustrated  by  biographical  sketches, 
follows  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  mother-country,  and  in  outline  at  least,  is 
taught  to  children  of  the  same  age  as  those  in  our  grammar  schools;  geography  is 
far  better  and  more  practically  taught  than  hei-e,  unless  we  make  an  exception  in 
favor  of  certain  individual  teachers  who  have  adopted  the  newer  methods;  natural 
science  is  taught  systematically  and  with  continual  reference  to  observation  and 
experiment;  drawing  is  far  better  than  here,  and  is  treated  as  a  most  important 
and  not  as  a  subsidiary  subject  of  instruction;  and,  finally,  vocal  music  and  physi- 
cal training  are  looked  upon  as  important  factors  in  the  child's  education,  and  not 
as  non-essentials  to  be  provided  for  if  possible,  after  everything  else  has  been  con- 
sidered. 
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The  point  is  then  made,  that  in  New  York  City  some  sixty  thou- 
sand school  children  leave  the  schools  before  they  reach  the  age,  of 
twelve  years,  and,  in  the  light  of  this  fact,  the  arrangement  of 
studies  which  only  looks  to  continuous  progression  through  all  the 
school  grades,  is  criticised  as  follows  : 

Some  of  the  evils  of  the  methods  now  in  use  are  these  (a)  The  arbitrary  rule  of 
the  manual  leaves  no  room  for  original  work,  but  deprives  principal  and  teachers 
of  dLscretionary  power,  and  enforces  needless  uniformity.  The  manual  might  be 
useful  with  others  of  ite  kind  if  taken  as  a  suggestion,  but  it  is  now  used  as  the  one 
absolute  authority  for  the  education  of  more  than  150,000  children,  and  has  been  so 
used  for  many  years  with  very  few  changes  for  the  better.  Great  advance  has 
been  made  in  educational  methods  during  this  period,  but  little  or  none  of  this  ad- 
vance has  found  its  way  into  the  manual  in  use  in  this  city. 

THE  SACRIFICE  OF  EDUCATION  TO  EXAMINATION. 

(6)  The  character  and  kind  of  tests  imposed  upon  pupils  and  teachers  as  a  means  of 
ascertaining  the  success  of  class-room  work,  are  bad.  In  this  connection,  we  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  protest  against  the  sacrifice  of  education  to  examination, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Revietv  for  November  1888,  and  signed 
by  several  himdred  of  the  leading  educators  and  thinking  men  and  women  of  Great 
Britain.  The  objections  which  they  urge  against  the  use  of  examinations  as  an  en  i 
instead  of  a  means,  apply  with  the  greatest  force  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  New 
York  City.  The  annual  examinations  by  th©  Assistant  Superintendents,  are  merely 
memory  exercises  upon  the  part  of  the  pupfls,  and  are  marked  as  such  ;  they  have 
no  reference  to  the  general  growth  of  me  pupil's  mind  from  year  to  year,  nor  to 
their  increasing  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning. 

THESE  EVILS  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  standard  of  perfection  set  in  these  examinations,  is  often  reached  but  always  at 
great  cost  to  the  pupil,  since  it  means  almost  endless  drill  and  cram.  This  evil  is  great- 
est in  the  primarjr  grades.  Children  of  five  and  six  years  of  age  are  subjected  to  an 
examination  in  thirteen  subjects  and  marked  upon  them,  when  many  of  tine  little  ones 
have  not  been  in  school  three  months.  It  is  true,  that  these  thirteen  subjects  may  esisily 
be  ^ouped  under  three  or  foui*  heads,  but  they  are  not  so  taught,  nor  are  the  exaiiii- 
nations  so  held.  The  persistent  and  inhuman  cramming  required  to  bring  seventy 
or  eighty  such  young  children  up  to  a  high  class  average  in  all  these  subjects, 
crowds  out  the  possibility  of  rational  teaching  from  the  first  hour  of  the  day  to  the 
last.  In  a  class  of  75,  hesitation  on  the  part  of  13,  puts  the  teacher  in  the  second 
rank.  In  a  class  of  50,  seven  or  eight  failures  will  have  this  result.  On  this 
marking  depends  the  teacher's  rank  and  chances  for  future  promotion,  and  from 
these  markings  there  is  no  appeal.  It  is  made  an  object  to  the  teacher,  both 
financially  and  otherwise,  to  overcrowd  her  class  room.  In  the  grammar  school, 
the  same  end  is  kept  in  view  and  the  same  means  are  employed  to  reach  it.  The 
nervous  strain  on  the  pupil  is  the  greatest  in  the  highest  grades,  as  here,  there  are 
two  sets  of  examinations  which  must  be  crammed  for.  First,  the  Superintendent's 
test,  and  then  the  examinations  for  the  Normal  and  City,  Colleges.  The  questions 
given  at  these  last  examinations  may  not  be  difficult ;  they  may  fall  far  within  .th6 
limits  of  the  candidate's  knowledge,  but  this  does  not  lessen  the  evil  of  allowing  and 
encouraging  thousands  of  children  to  enter  into  competition  for  the  few  hundred- 
vacancies,  thus  putting  a  premium  upon  cramming  for  admission  to  a  higher  insti- 
tution. This,  of  itself,  destroys  the  independent  life  of  the  schools  and  effectually 
cripples  them. 

The  features  of  administration  are  then  discussed  at  some  length 
and  the  suggestion  is  made,  that  an  additional  "  Council  of  Educa- 
tional Experts"  could  wisely  be  associated  with  the  City  Board  of 
Education.  In  conclusion,  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  this 
Memorial  sum  up  as  follows  : 

We  have  thus,  in  outline,  given  a  statement  of  the  facts  on  which  our  opinion 
concerning  the  deficiency  of  the  school  system  is  based.  We  earnestly  recommend 
that  they  be  investigated,  and  steps  taken  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  in  the  direction  indicated.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  investigation  can  be 
best  undertaken  by  a  Special  Commission  appointed  for  the  purpose,  which  Com- 
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mission  should  include  some  members  of  recognized  reputation  and  authority  in 
matters  of  education.  The  recommendations  of  such  a  Commission,  made  after 
thorough  and  impartial  investigation,  will  afford  the  Board  of  Education  a  most 
excellent  and  most  satisfactoiy  basis  of  action.  For  the  constitution  of  such  a 
Commission,  legislative  authority  may  be  necessary  ;  but  we  believe  that  the  pubhc 
interests  demand,  and  that  public  opinion  will  commend  such  steps.  i,    -d,  i. 

Should  this  suggestion  meet  with  the  approval  of  your  Honorable  body,  the  Pub- 
lic Education  Society  will  be  pleased  to  appoint  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  a 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  drafting  a  bill  to  be  submitted  to  the  I-^s- 
lature  now  in  session,  providing  for  the  ap_pointment  of  a  Commission  to  mvesti- 
gate  the  operations  of  the  school-law  in  this  city,  to  revise  and  codify  the  same, 
and  to  recommend  improvements  in  the  school  system.  . 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Public  Education  Society. 
February  6, 1889. 

Nicholas  Muerat  Butlee 
Hekey  Y.  Satteelee 
John  B.  Pine 
Kate  V.  Thompson 

Committee. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Butler,  the  energetic  President  of  the  "New 
York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,"  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  presenting  this  statement,  is.  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  interests  of  Manual  Ti'aining  and  of  Drawing  wiU  not  be  neg- 
lected by  this  new  society. 

Pdbijc  Education  Society 

OP  THE 

City  or  New  York. 


[Organized,  June,  1888.] 
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INDDSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND 


RELA.TINQ  TO  VAMODS  PHASES  OF 


AS  SET  FORTH  BY 


SOME  LEADING  ENGLISH  EDUCATORS  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  OFFICIALS. 


I.  Introduction. 

n.  liTerpool  Council  of  Education — Prise  Distribution  to  ESementaiy  Schools. 
(1886.) 

(a)  Opening  address  by  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool. 

(b)  Craoditions  of  scholarships  announced  by  Uie  Secretary. 

(c)  Address  on  "  Technical  Elducation  "  by  Professor  Sir.  Henry  Roscoe. 
Id)  Brief  concluding  remarks  by  local  authorities. 

HL  Extract  from  Inaugural  Address  of  Professor  Hele-Shaw,  University  Ck>llege, 

lirerpool.    (1887.) 
rV.  Prize  Distribution  in  Sheffield,  E^land.    (January,  1888.)    Two  Addresses 

by  Educational  Officials. 

(a)  Address  by  Mr.  MnndeUa  at  the  Technical  School. 
(&)  Ckmduding  remarks  by  local  authorities. 

(c)  Address  by  Sir.  W.  Hart-Dyke. 
Y.  Technical  Education  in  Board  Schools  by  Rosamond  Davenport-Hill.    Con- 
temporary Beview,  May,  1888. 

VI.  How  to  gain  time  for  Industrial  Studies. — ^Practical  Suggestions  by  an  En- 
glish Educator.    (1887.) 
Vn.  Inaugural  Address  and  Discussion  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  a  new 
hall  in  the  Collie  of  Preceptors,  London,  England  (April  1887.) 
(o)  Preliminary  words. 

(b)  Extracts  from  report  of  proceedings  and  from  the  Address  by  J. 

O.  Ittch,  LL.  D.,  on  "Socrates  and  his  Method  of  Teaching." 

(c)  Discussion  of  the  P&per. 

Vlll.  "  Educational  Freedom,"  extracts  from  a  notable  historical  address  by  Dr. 
WormeU,  M.  A.,  before  the  London  CoU^e  of  Preceptois.    (June  1887.) 
JX.  A  Conference  on  Technical  Instruction,  held  in  London  by  Educators  and 
practical  artisans.    (1887.) 
(a)  PreUmiaary  words. 

(6)  "The  present  position  of  the  Technical  Insb:xicti(m  Question."    A 
pAper  read  by  Professor  SUvanus  P.  Thompson,  President  of  the 
Finsbury  Technical  College, 
(c)  The  discussion  c^  the  paper, 
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X.  A  notable  discussion  concerning  Technical  Education  held  in  the  pages  of 
"  The  Nineteenth  Century"  during  the  year  18b8. 

(a)  "The  Vagiie  Cry  for  Technical  Education,"  by  Lord  Armstrong, 

July  1888. 

(b)  "  Lord  Armstrong  and  Technical  Education,"  by  Sir  Lyon  Playfair, 

M.  P.,  September  1888. 

(c)  "  The  Cry  for  Useless  Knowledge,"  by  Lord  Armstrong,  November 

1888 

(d)  "  The  Sacrifice  of  Education  to  Examination."    A  strong  protest  by 

Professor  Max  MuUer,  Edward  Freeman,  Frederic  Harrison,  and 
a  long  array  of  the  authors,  educators,  and  statesmen  of  Great 
Britain.     "  The  Nineteenth  Century,"  November  1888. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  papers  comprised  in  this  Appendix  illustrate  the  attitude  of 
a  number  of  distinguished  educational  authorities  in  Great  Britain 
towards  the  various  phases  of  Industrial  and  Technical  Education 
which  are  considered  in  this  volume. 

It  is  noticeable  that  a  similar  confusion  in  the  use  of  terms,  when 
referring  to  the  different  phases  of  this  new  educational  movement, 
is  as  prevalent  among  English  educators  as  it  is  in  the  discussions 
among  American  educators,  reference  to  which  will  be  found  on 
page  68  of  this  volume. 

In  the  opening  paper, — a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  Liverpool 
on  the  occasion  of  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  Ele-, 
mentary  Schools,  and  of  the  address  of  Professor  Sir  Henry  Roscoe 
on  "Technical  Education," — it  appears  that  the  speaker,  in  using 
that  adjective  "Technical,"  clearly  means  to  "indicate  such  simple 
elementary  training  in  industries  as  is  given  to  pupils  in  schools  of 
a  class  similar  to  our  common  schools  of  primary,  intermediate,  and 
grammar  grades;  whereas,  by  the  term  "Technical  Education,"  as 
used  in  this  country,  the  training  given  in  the  Institutions  of  Tech- 
nology,— the  professional  training  of  Mechanical,  Mining  and  Civil 
Engineers, — is  coinmonly  understood  ;  though  the  term  "Technical 
Training,"  is  also  used  to  designate  definite  instruction  in  a  particu- 
lar trade  or  industry. 

In  the  brief  extract  from  the  inaugural  address  by  Professor  Hele- 
Shaw,  also  delivered  in  Liverpool,  the.  definition  of  this  term  is 
directly  considered.  The  extracts  which  follow,  from  the  two  ad- 
dresses delivered  in  Sheffield  on  similar  occasions,  treat  also  of  the 
proper  meaning  to  be  given  to  the  term  "technical." — The  names  of 
Mr.  Mundella,  the  well-known  English  statesman,  whose  interest  in 
educational  matters  is  known  the  world  over,  and  of  'Sir.  W.  Hart- 
Dyke,  Vice  President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Education, 
are  a  guarantee  that  their  words  on  these  matters  are  worthy  of  most 
serious  attention. — These  gentlemen  evidently  referred  to  a  feature 
in  this  new  form  of  education  analogous  to  that  which  characterizes 
the  American  Manual  Training  School,  with  reference  always  to  the 
further  definitive  training  in  special  trades;  to  which  the  excellence 
of  the  Swiss,  and  other  European  artisans,  was  attributed.  The  arti- 
cle from  the  "Contemporary  Review,"  giving  an  account  of  what  is 
being  done  in  beginning  industrial  education  in  the  London  Board 
Schools,  commences  with  a  frank  statement  of  the  two  meanings- 
which  attach  to  the  term  "  technical  education,"  and  clearly  indi- 
cates which  definition  is  followed  in  this  article. 

In  connection  with  such  admitted  confusion  in  the  use  of  terms, 
the  transition  to  a  consideration  of  the  methods  of  Socrates  as  a 
teacher,  cm  hardly  'bgjygmg^^^'Lsf^a^jii^tj  and  the  extracts  from 
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the  admirable  paper  read  by  Dr.  Fitch,  on  the  occasion  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  New  Hall  in  the  College  of  Preceptors,  will  be  found  not 
only  most  interesting,  but  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  discussion 
which  the  movement  in  regard  to  manual  training  has  called  forth. 

The  extract  which  follows  from  the  eloquent  address  by  Dr.Wor- 
mell,  is  both  suggestive  and  inspiriting,  in  its  view  of  the  promise 
and  reward  of  the  true  teacher,  while  it  has  an  encouraging  word  for 
the  advocates  of  elementary  industrial  education,  and  a  wor^  of  warn- 
ing against  a  danger  to  which  all  public  schools  are  especially  ex- 
posed. 

The  paper  which  follows  is  most  interesting  as  giving  the  views 
and  expressions  of  practical  workers  in  the  industrial  arts,  which  were 
drawn  out  during_  the  discussion  upon  Prof essor  Thompson's  paper; 
while  that  paper  itself  is  very  valuable  for  the  succinct  view  it  pre- 
sents of  the  recent  activity  in  London  in  providing  facilities  for  the 
definite  technical  training  of  artisans. 

The  extracts  from  the  papers  contributed  to  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury by  such  distinguished  authorities  as  are  Lord  Armstrong  and 
Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  M.  P.,  during. the  year  1888,  will  be  found  of 
great  interest  to  all  who  are  considering  the  needs  and  demands  of 
modern  education;  while  the  brief  excerpts  from  the  astonishing 
protest  against  the  abuses  of  examinations,  which  have  grown  up  by 
reason  of  the  adoption  by  the  English  Qrovernment,  some  forty  years 
ago,  of  this  plan  of  entrance  into  Government  service,  are  com- 
mended to  the  careful  consideration  of  all  thoughtful  citizens 
throughout  the  United  States. 


v^v; 
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LIVERPOOL  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 

PROFESSOR  ROSCOE  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  given  in  the  Liverpool  Post 
of  January  30th,  1886,  are  here  inserted,  as  showing  what  has  been 
done  in  the  elementary  schools  in  that  city,  which  seem  to  closely 
correspond  to  the  lower  school  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  Ameri- 
can cities. 

The  account  of  the  proceedings  illustrates  the  English  custom  of, 
payment  to  teachers  "  by  results,",  and  of  stimulating  th,e  pupils  by 
the  public  award  of  medals,  prizes  and  scholarships.  Professor  Sir. 
Henry  E.  Roscoe,  M.  P.,  who  presented  the  prizes  and  delivered  the 
address,  is,  I  believe,  the  grandson  of  that  once  famous  merchant 
prince  of  Liverpool,  who  is  known  to  the  world  as  the  brilliant 
biographer  of  the  illustrious  Merchant  Prince  of  Florence,  Lorenzo 
De  Medici,  and  as  the  author  of  other  famous  historical  works,  which 
form  the  chief  claim  to  literary  distinction  that  can  be  advanced  for 
the  commercial  city  of  Liverpool.  Professor  Roscoe  himself,  has  long 
been  identified  with  the  cause  of  Education,  and  more  particularly 
with  scientific  and  Technical  Education;  having  been  a  member  of 
"  The  Royal  Commission  to  enquire  into  Technical  Instruction," 
"whose  Second  Report,  issued  in  1884,  is  such  a  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  contemporary  efforts  made  to  promote  Technical 
Training  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  will  be  observed, that 
in  this  address,  the  distinguished  Professor  uses  the  term  "Techni- . 
cal  Education" — which,  in  this  country,  is  reserved  as  defining  the 
courses  of  the  higher  institutions  of  Scientific  Instruction, — in  con- 
nection with  the  elementary  schools.  He  does  not,  however,  wish 
to  ignore  the  higher  schools,  far  from  it;  but  on  this  occasion  argueS 
the  need  of  laying  the  foundation  of  higher  scientific  and  technical 
education  in  the  primary  schools;  thus,  in  this  address  occupying 
the  same  ground  and  arguing  from  the  same  premises  as  do  the 
American  promoters  of  some  forms  of  industrial  education  in  our 
own  public  schools  of  all  grades. 

Incidentally,  he  shows  how  little  progress  had,  at  that  time,  been 
made  in  the  introduction  of  any  form  of  industrial  education  in 
English  primary  schools, — Manchester,  and  Sheffield,  being  the  Only 
places  in  which  these  studies  had  been  attempted. 

In  Sheffield,  something  corresponding  to  our  "  Manual  Training 
Schools"  proper,  seems  to  be  on  trial  and  meets,  it  is  noted,  with 
success. 

The  "Council  of  Education"  seems  to  be  a  voluntary  association 
pf  citizens  who  in  their  efforts  for  education  co-operate  with  the  city 
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educational  authorities, — a  unique  instance  in  England  of  such  co- 
operation, as  Professor  Roscoe  states,  but,  in  some  of  its  features,  not 
uncommon  in  the  United  States;  as  there  has  been  frequent  occa- 
sion to  state  in  this  Report. 

The  extract  which  follows  from  another  address  also  delivered  in 
Liverpool,  the  recent  Inaugural  address  by  Professor  Hele-Shaw,  of 
the  University  College,  Liverpool,  is  given  for  its  discussion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "  Technical  Education,"  which  is  also  discussed 
by  Professor  Roscoe.  These  two  extracts  are  here  inserted  in  con- 
nection with  the  statements  previously  made  in  Chapters  VII  and 
VIII  of  this  Volume  (see  pages  55-69  Art  and  Industry  Report,  Part 
II),  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  clear  definition  of  the  several  terms  used 
to  designate  the  various  and  distinct  forms  and  stages  comprehended 
under  the  general  term  of  "Industrial  Education."  It  will  be  seen 
that  while  Professor  Hele-Shaw  gives  to  the  tei-m  "Technical"  a 
very  general  meaning;  he  yet  points  out  that  Manual  Training,  and 
its  preparatory  studies,  are  not  "  Technical "  at  all.  It  was  in  view 
of  this  fact,"  that  the  author  of  this  Report  sought,  in  the  chapters 
just  indicated,  to  define  and  limit  the  terms  characterizing  the  sev- 
eral phases  of  this  Modern  Educational  Movement. 

PRIZE  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  distribution  of  scholarships  and  rewards  preseiited  by  the  Liverpool  CJouncil 
of  Education  to  the  children  attending  the  various  elementary  schools  in  the  city 
took  place,  yesterday  afternoon,  in  the  Small  Concert-room,  St.  George's  Hall, 
which  was  well  filled.  His  Worship  the  Mayor  (Alderman  D.  RadcUffe)  occupied 
the  chair,  and  supporting  him,  besides  Professor  Su-  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  M.  P.,  were 
the  Bidiop  of  Liverpool  (Dr.  Ryle),  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Bardsley,  Chancellor  Es- 
pin.  Canons  Lefroy  and  Rycroft,  the  Revs.  J.  W.  Diggle  (hon.  secretary),  with  a  ' 
large  number  of  other  leading  citizens. 

(o)  ADDRESS  BY  THE  MAYOR  OF  LIVERPOOL.- 

The  Mayor,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  he  had  the  pleasure  to  preside  at, the 
Town  Hail  over  the  annual  meetmg  of  the  Liverpool  Council  of  Education,  when  the 
eleventh  report  was  presented.  It  was  now  his  privilege  to  take  the  chair  at  this 
annual  distribution  of  their  scholarships  and  prizes  [applause].  The  object  and  work 
of  their  educational  council  and  their  success  were  now  sowell  known  that  he  need 
not  detain  them  by  doing  more  than  thus  briefly  ref  erriiig  to  them.  He  might,  how- 
ever, mention  that  he  had  been  gratified  to  observe  that  the  council?  in  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  their  report,  attributed  the  large  measure  of  general  success  which 
hsS  unquestionably  of  late  years  attended  the  progress  of  elementary  education  in 
Liverpool  chiefly  to  the  sympathy  and  zealous  co-operation  which  had  existed  between 
the  Council  of  Education  and  the  School  Board  [applause].  In  the  best  interests  of 
their  great  and  united  educational  work  that  meeting  would,  he  was  sure,  heartily 
join  with  him  in  the  hope  that  friendly  relations  between  these  two  important  bodies 
might  be  long  and  cordially  maintained  [applause].  For  the  distribution  of  their 
scholarships  the  council  had  always  happily  succeeded  in  securing  the  valuable 
services  of  some  distinguished  stranger.  Last  year  the  Archbishop  of  York  kindly 
and  ably  fulfilled  this  duty.  In  the  previous  year,  as  they  all  sadly  remembered,  an 
able  and  interesting  address  was  delivered  and  the  prizes  were  distributed  by  the 
late  lamented  Duke  of  Albany  [hear,  hear]. 

THE  MAYOR  ANNOUNCES   THE  ORATOR  OF  THE  DAY. 

That  day  the  Council  of  Education  and  the  City  of  Liverpool  were  honoui-ed  by  the 
presence  of  Professor  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  M.  P.,  of  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
who  had  the  honour  to  serve  upon  the  Royal  Commission  on  technical  instruction, 
and  who  was  in  many  ways  eminently  fitted  to  fulfil  the  duty  which  he  had  that 
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day  so  kindly  undertaken  [applause].  He  could  not  sit  down  without  adding  one 
word  about  a  subject  which  the  name  of  the  late  Duke  of  Albany  always  brought 
to  his  mind — he  meant  technical  education.  The  subject  was  one  in  which  his 
Royal  Highness  took  a  deep  interest,  and  it  was  one  with  which  they  in  Liverpool 
hoped  to  connect  his  lamented  memory  stiU  more  intimately  by  the  foundation  here 
out  of  the  surplus  funds  of  this  year's  exhibition  of  a  Leopold  School  of  Technical 
Education  [applause].  He  felt  sure  that  both  because  of  the  immediate  good  it 
would  do  in  educating  the  people  by  familiarizing  them  with  the  best  work  in  every 
kind,  and  because  of  its  ultimate  object  in  the  foundation  of  the  school  to  which  he 
had  referred,  the  exliibition  must  have  their  hearty  and  cordial  support  [applause]. 

(6)  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  SCHOLARSHIPS  ANNOUNCED  BY  THE  SEC- 
RETARY. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Diggle,  M.  A. ,  honoraiy  secretary  of  the  council,  then  read  the 
report,  and  explained  that  the  scholarships  were  both  for  girls  and  boys,  and  con- 
nected the  public  elementary  schools  with  tiiie  schools  of  the  Liverpool  College  and 
Liverpool  Institute.  They  were  open  to  competition  by  each  of  the  eighty-seven 
schools  in  union  with  the  council.  Fifteen  scholarships,  the  total  number  being 
forty-five,  were  awarded  in  each  year.  Bach  conferred  free  education  for  three 
years,  together  with  an  annual  grant  of  £12  in  aid  of  the  scholar's  clothing  and 
maintenance.  Of  the  fifteen  scholarships  four  were  open  to  competition  by  girls 
and  seven  by  boys,  of  superior  industry,  intelligence,  and  attainments;  two  alike  to 
girls  and  boys,  for  special, attainments  in  history  and  geography;  and  two,  specially 
to  boys,  for  Isnowledge  and  aptitude  in  elementary  science,  mathematics,  and  draw- 
ing. The  success  achieved  by  many  of  the  scholars  in  the  higher  schools,  and  in 
the  Oxford  and  Cambi-idge  Local  Examinations,  was  the  best  evidence  of  the  care 
which  had  been  given  to  their  instruction.  ~  Two  of  the  scholars,  after  successful 
careers  at  Oxford,  had  taken  degrees  in  honours.  A  third  was  pursuing  his  studies 
at  Cambridge;  and  a  fourth  had  gained  a  sizarship  at  that  University,  where  he 
entered  into  residence  in  October.  A  fifth  scholar  had  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  University  of  Edinbui-gh;  a  sixth  being  now  a  promising  student  at  the 
Aberystwith  University.  Two  others  had  recently  gained  scholarships  at  Liverpool 
University  College,  and  would  proceed  to  a  degree  either  of  the  London  or  Victoria 
University.  Aided  by  pecuniary  grants  from  the  council,  some  scholars  had  become 
pupU  teachers  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  Liverpoo!,  most  of  them,  after 
the  completion -of  their  apprenticeship,  having  taken  high  places  in  the  Queen's 
■  Scholarship  examinations.  -  The  reports  from  the  principals  of  the  higher  schools 
continued  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  The  examina- 
tion for  the  general  scholarships  was  again  conducted  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Stevens, 
M.  A.,  of  IVIagdalene  CoUege,  Cambridge;  and  that  for  the  elementary  science 
scholarships  by  Dr.  O.  J.  Lodge,  pirofessor  of  physics  in  Liverpool  University  College, 
who  reported  most  satisfactorily  upon  the  work  done  by  the  candidates.  Following 
.  the  scholarships  and  prizes,  the  rewards  for  regular  and  punctual  attendance  would 
be  given.  A  certificate  of  merit,  the  lowest  of  these  was  awarded  in  every  case  in 
which  410  attendances  had  been  made  within  the  year.  A  white  medal,  the  next  and 
higher  reward,  given  to  every  holder  of  a  certificate  of  merit,  who  in  a  second  year 
should  have  made  the  like  number  of  attendances.  The  third  reward,  a  bronze  medal, 
was  given  to  all  who,  having  already  gained  the  second  reward,  a  white  medal,  should 
not  have  been  absent  from  attendance  in  the  current  yeai*  more  than  five  times. 
The  gUt  medal,  the  fourth  reward,  was  gained  by  the  same  high  standard  of  attend- 
ance by  those  who  already  possessed  the  bronze  medal,  'file  final,  and  highest 
reward  was  an  ornamental  parchment  certificate,  conferred  upon  those  who,  hav- 
ing gained  the  previously  named  should  in  any  future  year  maintain  this  highest 
standard  of  regularity.  The  aggregate  number  of  good  attendance  rewards  gained 
during  the  past  year  by  the  board  and  voluntary  schools  was:  Certificates  of  merit, 
7,553;  white  medals,  4,053;  bronze  medals,  1,150;  giltmedak,  660;  and  ornamental 
{tarchment  certificates,  347;  making  together  a  total  of  13,763.  The  individual  cer- 
tificates and  medals  gained  in  each  chool  would  be  sent  to  the  managers  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  in  their  judgment  might  best  promote 
a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  children,  and  give  the  greatest  pleasure  to  their 
parents  and  friends. 
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(c)  ADDRESS   BY  SIB  HENRY  ROSCOE:    "  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION." 

Professor  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  who,  on  rising,  was  received  with  loud  applause, 
said : 

Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Oentlemen, — When  your  president  was 
kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  come  down  to  Liverpool  this  day  to  distribute  the  prizes, 
and  address  to  you  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  work  of  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, I  felt  that  nothing  short  of  absolute  duty  elsewhere  should  prevent  me  from 
accepting  the  very  kind  and  flattering  invitation.  I  felt  it.  sir,  a  great  honour  to  be 
asked  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  during  the  last  ten 
or  eleven  years  performed  the  task  which  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  fulfilling  [ap- 
plause]. I  think,  sir,  that  we  may  congratulate  ourselves,  and  that  Liverpool 
especially  may  congratulate  itself,  on  the  most  satisfactory  work  which  has  been 
done  during  the  past  year  by  this  association.  I  look  upon  this  association  as  one 
of  the  very  greatest ;  importance,  especially  at  the  present  moment.  I  believe,  in 
the  first  place,  I  am  right  in  saying  that  this  is,  a  unique  association — that  there  is 
nothing  like  it  in  any  of  the  other  towns  of  our  country  or  elsewhere.  Its  aims,  as 
you  aie  all  aware,  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  combining  together— and  this,  I  take 
it,  is  most  important— in  work  for  a  special  and  particular  object  of  the  board 
school  and  the  voluntary  school  association  [hear,  hear].  At  the  present  moment, 
when  the  question  of  the  mode  of  working  the  great  Education  Act  of  1870,  with 
which  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  will  be  always  connected,  is  under  considered 
tion,  it  is,  I  think,  of  special  importance  that  the  work  which  is  being  done  in  this 
great  city  by  your  association  should  be  brought  forward  in  the  forefront  before  the 
Royal  Commission  which  has  just  been  appointed,  and  I  may  congratulate  you  on 
having  a  representative  on  that  commission  worthy  of  the  importence  of  the  city 
[applause].  But,  sir,  this  is  not  the  only  object  you  have  successfully  attained ;  we 
also  know  that  you  have  a  second  object  equally  important,  and  that  is  your  en- 
deavour— and  a  successful  one — to  raise  the  standird  of  education  in  both  the  board 
schools  and  the  voluntary  schools  [hear,  hear].  The  result  of  your  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain a  more  satisfactory  attendance  in  all  elementary  schools  of  this  city — and  that 
a  more  satisfactory  attendance  is  achieved  by  compulsion — is  shown  by  the  numbers 
of  school  attendances  given  in  the  report  of  1871 — the  first  year  of  the  association — 
and  also  in  the  last  report  of  1884  [applause].  The  first  year's  report  shows  72  per 
cent,  of  attendances  made  by  the  children  on  the  rolls,  and  in  the  latter  year  it  is 
seen  that  the  number  has  increased  to  what  I  may  call  the  satisfactory  one  of  83iper 
cent,  [applause].  Let  us  not,  however,  now  hold  our  hands,  or  imagine,  because 
the  numbers  have  risen  to  the  figures  I  have  just  mentioned,  that  we  have  succeeded 
in  our  efforts  altogether  [applause]. 

SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE  IN  CONTINENTAL  COUNTRIES. 

In  the  evidence  which  we  objtained  in  the  commission  to  which  you,  Mr.  Mayor, 
have  alluded,  we  had  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  visiting  a  large  number  of 
different  countries,  and  we  found  that  in  most  of  these  the  school  attendance  is 
much  higher  even  than  the  number  I  have  given,  and  that  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren in  attendance  is  l3,rger  on  the  number  of  children  of  school  age.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  Switzevland  no  less  than  97}  per  cent,  of  all  cliildren  of  school  age  at- 
tend a  public  school  [applause];  and  I  may  add  that  there  are  practically  no  ab- 
sentees at  all. 

PROFESSOR  ROSCOE  COMMENDS  THE  PRIZE  SYSTEM  OP  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  method  by  which  the  association  accomplishes  this  most  desirable  object  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  the  report  of  your  secretary.  I  should  wish,  however, 
to  mention  the  method,  as  it  seems  to  me  one  deserving  of  attention  by  other  great 
educational  authorities.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  five  grade  of  certificates 
given  by  your  council — first,  for  voluntary  schools,  and  by  the  School  Board,  on  the 
same  system,  to  the  board  s6hools.  And  the  report  which  your  president  has 
been  good  enough  to  send  me  gives  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  result  of  these 
awards.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  that  even  these  very  highest  awards — ^the 
highest  step  in  the  ladder — the  ornamental  parchment  certificates,  are  now  increas- 
ing in  number.  In  the  last  year  the  total  number  obtained  was  292,  of  which  105 
were  awarded  by  the  School  Board  and  187  by  the  council.  In  1884  the  total  num- 
ber of  youths  awarded  certificates  of  merit  for  good  attendance  amounted  in  the 
aggregate  to  8,398  [applause].  Now,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  most  use- 
ful and  a  most  successful  portion  of  the  work  of  the  association,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
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the  only  part,  and  I  would  next  be  allowed  to  call  your  attention  to  the  scholar- 
ships which  are  awarded  by  the  council  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  with  the  secondary  schools  existing  in  your  midst.  Well,  sir,  this 
is  really  of  the  very  highest  and  very  greatest  importance.  What  we  want  now  is 
a  general  method  of  connecting  these  two  great  departments  [hear,  hear].  What 
we  require,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  national  system  by  wnioh  the  young  Faradays  and 
young  Herschels  of  the  class  which  are  not  born  to  affluence,— the  boys,  I  mean, 
who  show  real  talent— shall  be  picked  out  not  only  for  their  own  good  but  for  the 
good  of  the  nation  [hear,  hear].  And  let  us  trust  that  the  ParUament  which  is  now 
aboat  to  begin  its  labours  anew  may  not  pass  away  without  some  step  being  taken 
not  only  to  connect  the  elementary  with  the  secondary  schools  but  to  give  a  system 
of  secondary  instruction  to  the  country  which  is  at  the  present  time  non-existent. 
Our  secondary  schools  are  excellent,  but  they  require  systematization.  They  require 
to  be  brought  into  connection  with  our  elementary  system,  and  the  higher  system 
of  university  education  of  the  country  [hear,  hear]. 

The  speaker  here  referred  at  some  length  to  the  prizes  awarded. 
He  then  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  having  trained  teachers,  if  it  was 
desirable  to  introduce  a  new  study  successfully,  and  commended 
the  Council  for  the  opening,  in  1883,  of  a  "Pupil  Teachers  College;" 
which  step  has  been  most  successful. 

SCHOOLS  OF  COOKERY. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  satisfaction  on  one  point,  and  that  is  on  the  instruc- 
tion of  practical  cookery.  This  is  a  matter  for  the  girls,  and  especially  of  the  lower 
classes,  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and  the  Education  Department  now  give  a 
grant  of  4s.  to  every  gu-1  in  a  public  elementary  school  who,  having  been  previously 
presented  for  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  shall  have  attended 
-cookery  classes  not  less  than  forty  hours  during  the  year;  and  here  the  report  is 
most  satisfactory.  The  value  of  instruction  in  cookery  has  been  great.  No  less 
than  500  girls  havo  passed  the  examinations  and  have  received  grants  during  last 
year  for  this  most  important  branch  of  fem  ile  education.  Again  the  council  ex- 
press a  feeling  with  which  I  must  entirely  agree — ^the  hope  that  increased  efforts 
will  be  made  as  far  as  possible  for  the  elder  girls  of  elementary  schools  to  receive 
this  instruction,  as  great  domestic  and  social  benefit  cannot  faU.  to  result  from  this 
branch  of  practical  knowledge  and  learning.     »    *    «    . 

THE  WORTH  AND  NECESSITY  OP  TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 

Well,  sh',  next  comes  a  subject  to  which  I  have,  as  you  have  stated,  Mr.  Mayor, 
given  some  attention — the  subject  of  technical  education.  I  would  like  to  read  the 
words  of  a  paragraph  in  your  report  which,  are  as  follows:  "  While  attention  is 
centred  on  the  primary  education,  it  should  be  born^  in  mind  that  the  industrial 
future  of  this  country  and  of  the  colonies  depends  upon  the  judicious  teclinical  in- 
struction of  the  people."  I  don't  think  more  pregnant  words  on  the  subject  have 
ever  been  written,  and  they  may  serve  as  a  text  to  hang  a  few  remarks  upon.  In 
the  first  place,  I  should  wish  to  congratulate  the  city  of  Liverpool  on  the  probable 
forthcoming — or  I  should  say  the  certain  forthcoming — foundation  of  a  technical 
school  to  which  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  have  alluded.     *    *    *    »    _ 

MEANING  OF  THE  TERM  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  first  place,  what  do  we  mean  by  technical  instruction  ?  Perhaps  it  is  as 
well  to  say  what  we  don't  mean.  We  don't  mean  teaching  trades.  We  don't  at- 
tempt to  teach  special  trades  such  as  shoemaking  or  tailoring.  That  is  not  what  is 
wanted  in  our  elementary  schools.  What  we  want  in  these  schools  is  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  natural  science,  the  principles  of  freehand  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing,  and  instruction  in  the  principles  of  hand  labor— working  in  wood  and 
iron — and  in  the  use  of  tools.  If  in  our  elementary  schools  we  restrict  ourselves  to 
these  three  principles,  we  shall  do  a  very  great  deal  towards  building  up  from  the 
bottom  a  foundation  and  a  system  of  technical  instruction  which  will  be  of  the 
highest  importance.  Don't  misunderstand  me  and  imagine  that  I  think  these  prin- 
ciples will  iDe  sufficient  all  over  the  country.  We  must  have  technical  schools  of  the 
highest  class,  and  they  must  be  connected  with  the  university  instruction  which  is 
springing  up  in  our  midst.  But  I  will  confine  my  attention  this  afternoon  to  the 
teaching  of  this  matter  in  primary  schools.    Now,  sir,  it  is  all  very  weir  to  teach 
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children  to  read  and  write  and  to  cipher — that  is  necessary  beginning — but  in  the 
present  day  we  need  something  else,  something  more ;  we  need  that  the  instruction 
in  the  boards  schools  shall  be  of  a  more  practical  character.  We  must  remember 
that  we  are  sending  out  from  England  every  year  thousands  of  young  men  and 
young  women  to  the  colonies  to  do  a  totally  diSferent  kind  of  work  to  that  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  at  home,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  that 
their  lives  may  be  made  happy,  and  tha,t  they  shall  be  useful,  that  they  shall  have  a 
training  which  will  enable  them  to  supply  themselves  and  make  themselves  useful 
in  any  circumstances  under  which  they  may  come. 

IMPOETANCE  OF  TEACHING  ELEMENTARY  DRAWING. 

We  ought  to  teach  them  the  principles  of  science,  of  drawing,  and  the  use  of 
tools.  Object  lessons  ought  also  to  be  given,  and  I  think  that  the  principles  of 
agriculture  ought  to  be  explained.  We  are  too  apt,  I  think,  living  in  large  centres 
of  population,  to  forget  that  the  greatest  of  all  the  industries  of  the  countayis  agri- 
culture, and  we  are  perhaps  not  anxious  enough  to  see  that  the  scientific  principles 
of  agriculture  are  brought  home  to  our  rural  populations.  So  important  did  the 
Royal  Commission,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  deem  these  practical  subjects  in  our 
school  curricidum,  that  in  their  report  they  referred  especially  to  these  matters, 
and  in  the  recommendation  which  they  made  to  her  Majesty  they  suggested  that 
elementary  drawing  be  incorporated  with  writing  as  a  single  elementary  subject, 
and  that  instruction  in  rudimentary  drawing  be  continued  throughout  all  the  stand- 
ards. It  is  a  fact,  of  which  I  think  few  are  aware,  that  at  the  present  moment  in 
fewer  than  one-fourth  of  the  elementary  schools  of  England  drawing  is  taught,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  in  three-fourths  of  the  schools  of  this  country  drawing  is  not 
taught  at  all,  and  even  in  those  schools  in  which  it  is  taught,  it  is  taught  in  a  very 
perfunctoxy  manner,  and  the  time  and  attention  given  to  it  is  not  by  any  means 
sufficient,  whereas  the  time  spent  in  writing  is  very  considerable.  We  have  it  on 
very  good  authority  that,  if  a  portion  of  the  time  occupied  in  teaching  writing  were 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  drawing,  the  handwriting  of  the  children  would  not  only 
not  suffer,  but  would  probably  be  improved,  [applause].  I  am  glad  to  think  that 
some  steps  have  already  been  taken  by  the  Education  Department  in  this  direction; 
but  I  am  afraid  it  will  take  some  httle  time  before  we  Imd  our  schools  at  all  on  a 
par- with  the  schools  on  the  Continent  in  respect  to  drawing.  I  think  we  must  all 
admit  that  the  importance  of  this  question  of  drawing  to  every  branch  of  handi- 
craft can  hardly  be  overrated;  yet  very  few  of  even  intelligent  artisans — joiners, 
carpenters,  or  stone  masons — can  put  pencil  to  paper  and  make  a  sketch  or  under- 
stand what  a  plan  is. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  ELEMENTARY  TEACHING  OF  SCIENCE. 

Well,  the  next  question  is  the  introduction  of  the  principles  of  natural  science. 
We  believe  that  science  governs  the  principles  of  this  century,  and  that  we  distin- 
guish our  century  from  others  by  the  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  nature,  [applause]. 
This  would  be  seen  from  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  from  the  beginning 
of  the  century  until  the  present  time — changes  due  to  the  great  principles  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  And  yet  in  most  of  our  schools  the  children  are  taught  the  seven, 
I  think,  rivers  of  the  Punjaub,  and  if  they  are  not  able  to  tell  these  they  are  not 
allowed  to  pass  their  simple  examinations  [laughter].  But  they  are  never  asked 
questions  about  the  atmosphere,  or  the  burning  of  a  candle,  or  the  earth's  composi- 
tion— questions  of  natural  science.  Their  minds  are  vacant  on  these  subjects,  and 
that  has  happened,  perhaps,  because  many  of  the  schoolmasters  or  the  school  in- 
spectors do  not  know  much  about  it  themselves  [laughter].  Liverpool,  Birming- 
ham, and  Manchester,  had  now  taken  a  lead  in  this  matter  and  other  towns  would 
no  doubt  now  follow.  In  Liverpool  you  have  an  admirable  system  of  scientific 
instruction.  I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  instruction  given  in  these 
matters,  and  the  answers  given  by  the  children  [applause].  Now,  if  the  technical 
schools  were  introduced,  and  the  boys  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  elemen- 
tary science  schools  were  drafted  into  them,  you  will  be  on  the  high  road  to  do  a 
great  good  to  the  community  at  large  [applause].  What  now  were  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  commission?  Here  we  have  to  face  another  difficulty,  because  we 
come  on  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  new  subjects — which  was  almost  im- 
possible. We  are  constantly  hearing  so  much  about  pressure  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  know  how  the  subject  of  elementary  science  could  be  introduced,  You 
have  succeeded  in  Liverpool  though,  and  why  not  in  other  towns  [applause]  ?  To 
overcome  that  difficulty  the  commission  have  made  principles,  that  only  two  class 
subjects  be  introduced  instead  of  three  in  the  lower  division  of  elementary 
schools,  and  that  these  shall  include  the  subject  of  geography.    This  is  now  one  of 
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the  selected  or  class  subjects.  Our  object  was  to  include  geography  as  a  science. 
Greography  is  the  science  of  the  earth— not  political  geography  so  much  as  physical 
geography — and  we  desire  to  include  in  that  class  all  the  principles  of  elementary 
science  in  every  department. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  LESSONS  IN  SHEFFIELD  AND  MANCHESTER. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  proficiency  in  the  use  of  tools.  The  recommendation 
made  by  the  commission  is  the  following: — "  That  proficiency  in  the  use  of  tools  for 
working  in  wood  and  iron  be  paid  for  as  a  specific  subject;  arrangement  being  made 
for  the  work  being  done,  so  far  as  practicable  out  of  school  hours  [hear,  hear],  and 
that  special  grants  be  made  also  in  aid  of  schools  for  the  collection  of  objects, — costs, 
etc. — suitable  for  school  museums."  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  sub- 
ject of  proficiency  in  the  use  of  tools  and  working  in  wood  and  iron.  At  the  present 
time  I  think  that  the  only  cases  in  which  this  recommendation  has  to  some  extent  been 
carried  out  are  in  the  schools  of  Sheflield  and  Manchester.  In  Manchester,  in  two  of 
the  ordinary  elementary  schools — one,  I  think,  a  six  penny  school  and  the  other  one  of 
a  lower  class — instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  is  now  given  after  hours.  The  boys  take 
it  up  most  heartily.  They  enjoy  the  work  [hear,  hear];  and  the  experiment,  so  far 
as  it  has  gone,  has  proved  a  great  success  [applause].  It  has  not,  however,  been 
carried  out  fuUy  yet,  and  I  trust  the  Manchester  School  Board  will  see  their  way 
to  increase  this  most  important  part  of  a  child's  Instruction  [hear,  hear].  In  Shef- 
field this  question  has  been  tackled  in  a  rather  different  manner,  for  there  the  boys 
in  their  Central  School — that  is  to  say,  the  higher  board  school,  where  the  boys 
passing  the  higher  standard  continue  at  school — have  a  very  complete  system  of  in- 
struction in  manual  exercise  in  the  use  of  tools.  There  the  drawing  is  made  first, 
and  the  actual  work  which  is  carried  out  afterwards  is  really  very  remarkable,  and 
shows  that  the  boys  not  only  appreciate  the  work,  but  that  they  can  do  it  with  an 
accuracy  which  certainly  is  most  commendable  [hear,  hear].  But,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  spread  of  these  manual  exercises  in  schools,  somethiag  requires  to  be 
done,  because  it  is  quite  impossible  to,  expect  that  school  managers  or  that  the 
School  Board  will  take  up  the  subject  unless  they  are  likely  to  get  something  for  it, 
and  therefore  it  seems- to  me  most  important  that  grants  should  be  made  for  manual 
work  [hear,  hear].  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  grants  should  not  be  made,  for) 
as  your  president  is  already  aware,  grants  are  made  for  girls'  sewing,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  boys  should  stand  at  a  disadvantage  against  the  girls  [hear,  hear]. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  MANUAL  TRAINING  RECOGNIZED  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

And  this  is  a  matter  which  has  long  been  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  importance  in 
the  schools  on  the  Continent.  There  we  find  a  great  many  schools  in  which  manual 
work  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  school  system,  and  I  trust  and  hope  this  may  before 
long  become  part  and  parcel  of  our  own  primary  school  instruction  in  this  country. 
I  find  in  your  report  that  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  whom,  I  am  sure, 
we  will  all,  of  whatever  pohtical  opinion  we  may  belong,  regret  was  not  again  re- 
turned by  this  city  [applause],  brought  forward  this  subject,  which  as  you  know  he 
has  so  much  at  heart,  before  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament in  a  proposal  to  establish  a  scheme  of  industrial  training  for  the  destitute 
classes,  to  enable  them  to  earn  their  living,  either  at  home  or  in  the  colonies  [ap- 
plause]. It  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  by.  Mr.  Smith,  but  he  did 
not  press  his  motion  to  a  division — still  there  was  by  no  means  an  unfavorable  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject.  As  Mr.  Smith  is  not  now  able  to  carry  this  out,  it  will  give 
me  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to  carry  it  out  niyself  [applause].  But  I  should 
like  to  strike  out  of  Mr.  Smith's  motion,  before  it  comes  before  Parliament,  the 
words  ' '  destitute  classes,"  for  I  don't  see  why  the  children  in  our  elementary  schools 
might  not,  with  advantage,  receive  instruction  in  industrial  training  in  the  principles 
of  handicraft  work,  so  as  to  enable  the  children  who  have  capacity  for  it  to  take  up 
a  particular  work.  In  England  the  people  are  much  too  fond  of  thinking  that  the 
real  use  of  education  is  to  fit  them  to  wear  a  black  coat  and  go  into  an  office  [ap- 
plause]. What  we  want  to  do  is  to  show  the  people  the  true  dignity  of  labor  [ap- 
plause]— that  it  is  by  the  labor  of  our  men's  hands  that  we  have  accomplished  wbat 
we  have  done,  and  by  that  that  England  has  attained  to  her  position.  It  was  by  the 
cunning  hand  of  the  English  workmen ihat  this  great  position  has  been  taken,  and 
that  is  the  direction  in  which  we  ought  to  look  with  confidence  for  the  future  of 
the  country  [applause]. 

The  Bishop  of  Liverpool  here  took  the  chair,  which  was  vacated  by  the  Mayor, 
who  had  to  leave  the  meeting  in  order  to  fulfil  other  duties. 

Professor  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  then  distributed  the  scholarships  and  prizes  to  the 
successful  candidates,  after  which 
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(d)  BRIEF  COSCLUDISG  REMARKS  BY  LOCAL  AVTHORlTIEfi. 

Mr.  Christophe.-  Bnshell  'president  of  the  Council)  moved  a  cordial  vots  of  thanks 
to  Professor  Sir  Henry  Boscoe  for  his  able  and  highly  valued  addret^.  and  in  doing 
BO  said  the  Council  of  Education  was  persuadetl  that  the  time  had  come  -and  prob- 
ably the  country  was  ready  to  recognize  that  the  time  shonld  come — when  the  sub- 
ject of  industrial  training  and  technical  instmction  should  have  m'r-x  important 
attention  [hear,  hear,  and  applause]. 

Probably  in  none  of  the  great  towns  of  England  had  elementary  education  made 
greater  ■ptogttss  and  more  substantial  progress  than  in  LJTerpool  during  the  pait 
ten  or  t-welve  years.    *    *    *    . 

The  address  given  by  Professor  Bocscoe  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  putUc 
opinion  not  only  in  liverpool,  but  throughout  the  country  [applause]. 

Mr.  8.  G.  Batbbone  (chairman  of  the  Sverpool  School' Board),  in  secondii^g  the 
vote  of  thanks,  said  he  was  glad  to  see  Professor  Hoscoe  encouraging  education  in 
this  city,  in  which  his  grandfather  first  moved  in  this  great  cause  [applause].  He 
believed  that  by  technical  education,  in  the  sense  in  which  Professor  Boscoe  had 
used  it,  they  shonld  be  able  very  much  to  diminish  over-j^essure  in  the  sthook. 
He  thought  Uie  danger  of  over-pressure  in  a  child's  mind  was  very  much  lessened  if 
tiie  work  became  interesting  to  the  child  [hear,  hear],  and  be  was  inclined  to  think 
tbat  the  most  serions  and  dangerous  kind  of  over-pressure  arose  from  overstrain  on 
the  memory  and  by  malrmg  children  remember  thmss  in  w^hich  they  had  no  interest. 
They  were  on  tlie  eve  of  great  imp  ovements  in  the  system  of  elementary  education 
-which  would  be  far  more  effective  than  it  had  beenin  prcmoting  the  intelligence  of 
tfae  children  [applause]. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  beoi  warmly  accorded, 

SIR  HEXEY  BOSCOE  EE.SPOSDS. 

Professor  Sir  Henry  Boscoe,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  expressed  his  in- 
debtedness to  Mr.  B^hbone  for  flie  kind  way  in  which  he  had  referred  to  his  family, 
and  he  could  assure  him  it  was  always  a  great  jdeasore  when  he  came  to  Liverpool 
to  do  anything  be  could  to  assist  in  the  great  work  irhich,  as  Mr.  Bathbcoie  had 
stated,  was  b^on  by  his  grandfather  [applaos^j.  In  continuation  of  the  remarks 
he  had  made,  he  wished  to  say  that  the  effect  of  this  technical  instmction,  wa&  weQ 
understood  on  tiie  Ccmtinent,  and  on  one  occasion,  while  travelling,  .=ome  intelligent 
foreign  manufacturers  expressed  to  him  the  greatest  anxiety  and  fear  that  Eng&nd 
^loold  some  day  or  other  awaken  to  the  necessity  of  placing  her  indnstri^  instroc- 
tion  on  a  similar  footing  to  that  existing  in  their  country  [laughter].  One  of  the 
manufacturers  rems-ked  that  if  that  were  accomplished  by  England,  with  all  her 
adv^itages  and  her  stahrart  population,  competition  for  them  -would  become  most 
serious,  if  not  impossible.  He  thou^t  these  remarks  would  perhaps  bring  home 
to  them  the  enormous  importance  to  this  country  at  this  moment  of  the  great  ques- 
tion of  technical  instruction  JapjJause]. 

The  Bev.  Chancellor  Espm  (Vice-President  of  the  Council)  next  moved,  and 
Professor  BendaU  (liverpool  university  College)  seconded-a  motion  thanking  the 
Bev.  T.  Stephens.  >L  A.,  and  Professor  Lodge  for  the  ?*rvices  they  had  rendered  to 
the  cau.se  of  education  by  conductiiig  and  sibly  reporting  upon  the  scholarship  ex- 
aminations, which  was  cordially  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Dif>cese,  secMided  by  >Ir.  Clarke  Aspinall,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  flavor  for  presiding  over  the  fir^  part  ctf  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  a  similar  compliment  having  been  accorded  to  the  bishop,  the  meet- 
ing terminated. 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  HELE-SHAW. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  address  *  by  Professor 
Hele-S')aw,  referred  to  in  the  introduction  to  the  precedmg  account 
of  the  Liverpool  distribution  of  prizes. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

*  *  *  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  well  to  ask  what  the  term  "  technical  edn- 
cation  "  leally  means?  Most  people  have,  no  doubt,  a  general  idea  on  the  subject, 
b<it  there  are  a  great  many  who  freely  discuss  the  question,  who  would  be  woefully 
at  a  loss  if  asked  for  an  exact  definition;  and  if  any  one  doubts  the  truth  of  this,  let 
him  try  the  experiment  on  a  few  friends.  The  answer  which  will  generally  be 
given,  with  some  hesitation,  wiU  probably  have  some  not  very  distinct  reference  to 
instruction  in  tlie  use  of  tools,  backed  by  allusion  to  carpentering  by  way  of  iUus- 
tration,  or  will,  perhaps,  be  some  mention  of  chemistry,  or  other  branch  of  science, 
or,  as  a  final  resort,  ' '  something  to  meet  the  German  competition."  Now  the  fact  is 
that  the  first  of  these  may  not  be  really  technical  instruction  at  all,  but  only  manual 
training  as  part  of  a  general  education,  as,  for  instance,  is  now  given  out  of  school 
hours  iu  the  working  of  wood  to  the  boys  at  most  of  omr  Colleges,  partly  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief  and  partly  to  train  the  liand  and  eye,  but  in  which  case  there 
is  not  the  slightest  intention  or  idea  that  any  of  the  boys  shall  actually  become  a 
carpenter.  The  last  answer,  however  grot^que  it  may  seem,  is  much  nearer  the 
truth,  as  it  connects  technical  instruction  with  a  special  object  in  view.  Now  tliat 
this  is  really  the  idea  of  those  who  have  thought  most  carrfully  over  tlie  subject  is 
made  clear  by  the  terse  and  excellent  statement  of  the  aims  of  the  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Technical  Education.f  one  of  wMch  is  "  to  effect  such  reforms  in 
our  educational  system  as  will  develop  in  the  best  way  the  inteUigence  of  those  of 
all  classes  upon  whom  our  industries  depaid,"  the  Assxiiation  itself  being  formed 
because  of  "the  general  expression  of  opinion  throughout  the  country  as  to  the 
necessity  of  a  reform  in  our  system  of  national  education,  with  the  object  of  giving 
it  a  more  practical  direction."  Thus  we  may  accept  the  following  definition  of  a 
writer  on  the  subject,  that  "  by  technical  edfucation  is  meant  special  instruction  in 
some  scientific,  artistic,  or  mechanical  process  or  handicraft  as  distinguislied  from 
purely  Uterary  instruction ;"  or  that  by  another  writer,  who  defines  it  as  "  special 
trainina;  for  an  industrial  pursuit  as  distinguished  from  a  general  preparation  for 
any  calUng  hereafter  to  be  chosen."  Thus  technical  education  will  comprise  a  very 
wide  range  of  subjects,  not  those  merely  taught  with  a  view  to  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  and  artistic  pursuits,  but  will  comprise  the  instruction  given  in  a  med- 
ical school,  in  an  agricultural  coUege,  and  even  commercial  education,  which  last 
now  forms  a  distinct  feature  of  our  own  College,  and  the  reform  of  which  branch 
of  education  is  one  of  the  special  objects  of  the  Association  above  ^uded  to.  It  is 
therefore  at  first  surprising  to  the  uninitiated  that  we  find  the  following  definition 
in  the  recent  Bill  for  Teclmical  Education:  "  The  expression  technical  instruction 
means  instruction  in  the  branches  of  science  and  art  with  respect  to  which  grants 
are  for  the  time  being  made  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  or  in  any  other 
subject  which  may  for  the  time  being  be  sanctioned  by  the  Department."  This 
definition  is  no  doubt  quite  satisfactory  to  tlie  authorities  of  the  Department, 

*Part  of  Inaugural  Address  of  session  of  University  College  delivered  at  St. 
George's  Hall.  Liverpool,  on  October  1.  I'^T.  by  Prof.  Hele-Shaw.  M.  Inst  C.  E., 
of  the  University  College.  Liverpool. 

t  See  ante,  pages  85-6,  forreference.to  this  Association. 
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although  it  savours  strongly  of  the  opinion  attributed  in  a  well-known  series  of 
rhymes  to  a  certain  eminent  University  don,  who  is  made  to  assert — 

"  I  am  the  Master  of  this  College, 
And  what  isn't  taught  here  isn't  knowledge." 

And  though  this  definition  happens  at  present  to  exclude  manual  and  workshop 
instruction,  concerning  which  the  mover  of  the  Bill,  Sir  Wm.  Hart  Dyke,  expatiated 
somewhat  eloquently  and  at  considerable  length  when  moving -the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill— but  this  is  a  trifling  matter,  as  no  doubt  when  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  has  had  time  to  go  into  the  matter,  and  to  study  the  subject,  and  haa 
made  arrangements  for  teaching  and  examining  it,  it  will  be  "sanctioned"  with 
the  rest,  and  become  technical  instruction.  It  must,  however,  be  recognized  that 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  is  the  most  important  institution  in  this  country 
for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  technical  education,  and  has  done  a  work, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  evening-class  teaching  to  the  artisan  class,  which  must 
have  proved  of  incalculable  benefit. 
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TWO  ADDRESSES  ON  "  TECHNIGAL  EDUCATION"  BY  ENGLISH  EDU- 
CATIONAL OFFICIALS. 

INTEODTJCTION. 

The  following  abstracts  of  recent  addresses,  delivered  by  two  dis- 
tinguished members  of  Parliament,  who  are  also  two  of  the  leading 
English  educational  authorities,  are  from  "  The  Schoolmaster  "  of 
January  7,  1888.  They  are  of  interest  to  American  educators  as 
showing  incidentally  the  progress  already  made  in  Germany,  and 
other  Continental  countries,  in  providing  definite  technical  training; 
and,  also,  as  testifying  to  the  practical  results  of  that  training  in  ena- 
bling the  manufacturers  and  artisans  of  those  countries  to  success- 
fully compete  with  the  English;  who,  formerly,  were  easily  their 
superiors  in  all  that  related  to  the  "  manufacturing,"  as  distinguished 
from  the  "artistic,"  industries.  Whatever  arguments,  based  on 
these  facts,  are  urged  by  these  gentlemen  in  their  advocacy  of  the 
adoption  of  similar  methods  of  education  by  English  communities, 
the  same  are,  "mutatis  mutandis,"  equally  applicable  here  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Mundella  testifies  to  the  surpassing  importance  of  introducing 
the  study  of  industrial  drawing  in  all  elementary  schools,  as  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary  to  all  later  technical  training. 

He  touches  upon  the  question  as  to  what  is  meant  by  "  technical 
education,"  and  he  is  very  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  it  cannot  be 
given  in  the  elementary  d^y  schools.  He  therefore  urges  that  pupils 
when  they  have  finished  the  course,  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to 
supplement  the  training  they  have  received  in  the  elementary  day 
schools  by  attending,  after  they  begin  their  apprenticeships,  night 
classes  in  the  Technical  School,  where  they  may  enter  courses  like 
like  those  given  in  the  American  Manual  Training  Schools;  so  that 
pupils  leaving  the  elementary  "Board  Schools"  at  14  years  of  age 
should  be  able  to  take  a  three  years'  course  in  Manual  Training  Night 
Schools. 

Sir  William  Hart  Dyke  is  as  emphatic  in  expressing  his  convic- 
tion that  this  modern  educational  movement  is  based  on  a  real  de- 
mand; that  it  has  arisen  out  of  the  pressing  needs  of  modern  life 
and  is,  therefore,  no  mere  ideal  of  visionary  enthusiasts,  but  an  act- 
ual problem  which  must  be  met  and  satisfactorily  solved,  unless  the 
nation  is  content  to  lag  hopelessly  behind  in  the  race  for  commercial 
supremacy. 

Reference  to  this  Sheffield  School  will  be  noted  in  the  address  by 
Professor  Roscoe,  which,  with  that  of  Professor  Hde-Shaw,  on  the 
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meaning  of  technical  education,  is  given  in  the  opening  papers  of 
this  appendix. 

The  address  by  Professor  Huxley,  of  which  Mr.  Mundella  speaks 
such  words  of  praise,  was  delivered  at  a  public  meeting  "  held  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  November  29, 1887,"  in  response  to  a  call 
by  the  Mayor  to  consider  and  take  action  upon  certain  proposals  made 
by  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  Educa- 
tion. This  address,  as  it  deals  with  the  subject  of  "  Technical  Edu- 
cation" in  the  sense  of  special  training  for  the  development  of  tech- 
nical skill,  which  is  its  usual  meaning  in  the  United  States,  as 
distinguished  from  the  term  ' '  Manual  Training,"  will  be  given  at 
length  in  one  of  the  appendices  to  Part  III  of  this  Report. 

(a.)  ADDRESS  BY  MR.  MUNDELLA  ON  "TECHNICAL  EDUCATION." 
[Reported  for  "  The  Schoolmaster."] 

The  medals,  prizes,  and  certificates  won  by  the  students  at  the  Sheffield  Tech- 
nical School  were  presented  by  the  Eight  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.  P.  The  occasion 
attracted  a  very  large  attendence.  *  *  *  After  addresses  by  the  chairman  (Dr. 
Sorby)  and  Professor  Greenwood,  Mr.  Mundella  proceeded  to  address  the  meeting 
as  follows : — 

Let  him  congratulate  them  on  their  school.  It  seemed  a  long  time  before  one 
had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  for  though  he  had  been  working  in  this  cause  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  for  nineteen  years  had  urged  it  on  Sheffield,  he  felt,  after  all, 
that  they  had  been  very  slow  in  obtaining  a  good  technical  school  of  their  own. 
He  congratulated  them,  however,  that  they  were  now  met  together  within  that 
very  useful  building,  so  well  adapted  for  technical  teaching.  *  *  *.  It  was  much 
satisfaction  to  him  to  find  himself  within  the  walls  of  a  Sheffield  technical  school, 
for  he  had  been  afraid  that,  after  all,  there  would  not  be  in  his  time  sufficient  cour- 
age and  liberality  to  produce  such  a  building.  But  education  was  moving  upwards 
rather  than  downwards;  and  they  owed  technical  education  very  much  to  the  im- 
petus which  had  been  given  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act.  Every  branch  of 
education  had  received  a  considerable  impulse,  and  his  opinion  was  that  every 
branch  of  secondary  education  would  be  greatly  unproved  as  the  result  of  the  ele- 
mentary education  which  was  now  being  given  to  the  T\-hole  of  the  population.  * 
*  *.  The  Hon.  gentleman  then  referred  to  a  recent  speech  on  technical  education 
delivered  by  Professor  Huxley  at  Manchester.  It  was,  he  said,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable addresses  ever  delivered  on  the  subject,  and  he  urged  members  of  the 
School  Board  and  other  practical  educationists  to  obtain  copies  of  it,  in  order  that 
they  might  see  what  Professor  Huxley,  Sir  Henry  Boscoe,  and  other  eminent  men 
of  science  had  to  say.  Professor  Huxley  began  with  elementary  education  as  the 
foundation  of  all  higher  education,  and  of  techAical  education  especially.  His 
(Professor  Huxley's)  criticism  on  our  elementary  education  was  that  it  was  too 
bookish  and  not  sufficiently  practicaL  He  agreed  with  Profe^or  Huxley,  who 
meant  by  elementary  education  being  too  bookish,  that  it  was  too  much  a  matter 
of  reading  and  memory  and  the  teaching  of  books,  and  too  little  of  oral  demonstra- 
tion and  teaching  by  object  lessons.  The  latter  induced  the  thinking  faculty  of  a 
child,  which  was,  aiter  all,  the  objectof  aU  education. 

KINDERGARTEN  METHODS  EXTOIJLED. 

The  method  of  teaching,  by  which  children  in  the  infant  schools  were  taught  to 
plait  straws,  to  make  cubes,  and  to  do  other  little  things  which  caused  the  brain  and 
the  fingers  to  work  together,  was  of  the  highest  importance  as  regarded  their  future 
teaching.  But  this  object  teaching  and  the  teachmg  with  the  blackboard,  implied 
an  excellent  staff  of  teachers.  They  could  not  commit  such  work  to  pupU  teach-' 
ers.  It  required  an  able  teacher  to  keep  the  attention  of  an  audience  of  young 
children,  and  to  bring  the  lessons  down  to  the  standard  of  their  minds.  This,  there- 
fore, meant  expense.  Of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt,  and  Professor  Huxley  dealt 
with  that  part  of  the  subject  with  much  significance  and  much  effect.  One  tiling 
was  stated  by  Professor  Huxley  which  he  thought  any  one  who  had  had  experience 
of  elementary  schools  would  agree  with,  namely,  that  it  was  impossible  to  teach 
technical  education  in  elementary  schools.     The  chairman  had  remarked  that  peo- 
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pie  were  asking,  "  Wliat  is  technical  education  V"  Many  people  had  very  erro- 
neous views  atout  it,  and  they  thought  tliat  if  a  boy  went  to  school  until  he  \yas 
fourteen,  he  could  be  taught  not  only  literary  and  artistic,  but  technical  education 
besides.  No  greater  mistake  could  be  committed.  They  could  add  technical  edu- 
cation to  the  education  of  the  elementary  school. 

DRAWING  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL. 

AVliat  they  could  and  ought  to  do,  and  what  they  must  do,  was  to  teach  draw- 
ing in  their  schools,  and  make  it  obli^tory  in  every  school.  He  was  not  speak- 
ing of  artistic  drawing,  but  of  geometrical  drawing — ^the  work  of  the  eye  and  the 
hand.  That  teaching  was  of  infinite  value  to  every  industrial  pui-suit.  In  Gier- 
many  it  was  taught,  not  only  to  boys  but  also  to  girls;  and  he  had  no  doubt  it 
would  soon  be  taught  compulsorily  in  our  own  schools.  Their  central  schools  were 
eminently  schools  that  were  desired  to  train  boys  for  commerce  and  for  industry. 
They  were  not  intended  for  classics;  tliat  was  the  work  of  the  gi-ammar  schools, 
intended  to  lead  up  to  the-imiversity.  He  could  not  say  it  was  a  kindness  to  take 
boys  from  the  working  classes— boys  who  would  find  a  better  field  in  commerce 
and  industry — and  give  them  a  classic  training  and  send  them  on  to  a  pubhc  univer- 
sity, where  they  had  professional  aims,  and  become  poor  curates  or  teachers,  with- 
out any  means  behind  them. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  UP  SKILLED  WORKERS. 

Send  these  clever  boys  to  the  central  school,  there  to  get  a  good  practical  knowl- 
edge of  modem  languages,  l)Ook-keepuig,  and  arithmetic,  if  they  were  designed 
for  commerce;  or  to  get  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  drawing,  and  a  general  outline 
of  the  science  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  if  they  were  designed  for  industry. 
Then  if  those  boys  when  they  went  into  the  work-shop,  or  to  the  mill,  or  to  the 
manufactory,  could  be  got  to  continue  their  training  at  the  technical  school  for 
three  years  at  ni^ht,  they  would  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  valuable  men, 
the  non-conamissioned  officers  of  the  industrial  army,  and  of  raising  themselves  in 
the  social  scale,  and  becoming  useful  citizens. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  DEFINED. 

The  question  was  of  ten  asked,  ■' Wliat  do  you  mean  by  technical  education?" 
Well,  technical  education,  as  the  chairman  truly  said,  was  not  teaching  boys  a  trade, 
but  it  was  teaching  them  the  science  which  underlay  their  particular  industry. 
What  had  science  done  for  other  countries  ?  The  EngUsh  people  had  had  greater  re- 
sources, greater  natural  resources,  than  any  other  European  people;  but  science,  in- 
tell^ence,  could  compensate  even  for  the  lack  of  natural  advantages,  and  it  had  been 
found  so.  We  had  beeii  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  for  other  nations;  we  had  been 
providing  them  with  a  large  amount  of  raw  material,  from  which  they  had  been 
able  to  find  employment  for  their  people,  and  to  develop  new  industries. '  Take,  for 
instance,  the  products  of  English  gas  works.  The  greater  part  of  the  products  of 
English  gas  works  went  to  Giermany,  and  came  back  to  us  in  the  shape  of  dyes  and 
other  things.  Great  fortunes  had  been  made  in  Germany  out  of  the  products  of  the 
English  gas  works.  "When  he  was  sitting  op  the  merchandise  Marks  Commitfee 
they  had  the  watchmakei-s  before  them.  SheflSeld  steel  had 'a  reputation  on  the 
C!ontinent,  which  he  hoped  it  would  always  preserve,  but  the  whole  of  the  springs 
in  every  watch  in  the  country  were  manufactured  abroad  of  Sheffield  steel.  Why 
should  we  not  make  them  at  home  ?  We  had  seen  trades  move  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinary manner.  Let  them  take  for  instance  the  marvellous  change  in  tlie  production 
of  sugar.  The  Germans  had  appUed  a  process  which  had  completely  revolutionized 
the  sugar  trade.  A  few  months  ago  he  had  had  staying  vrith  him  a  gentleman  who 
was  drawing  many  thousands  a  year  from  tlie  French  sugar  refiners  for  tlie  appli- 
cation of  tliis  method.  They  had  extracted  more  sugar  from  beet  than  had  ever 
been  accomplished  before  by  any  other  process.  These  men  were  persevering  and 
earnest  men,  trained  in  technical  schools. 

RESULTS  OF  THOROUGH  TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 

While  we  had  been  talking  about  technical  education  the  Germans  had  been 
doing  it,  and  they  had  done  it  so  effectually  that  they  had  reaped  a  very  rich  harvest 
as  the  result  It  was  much  easier  to  show  the  advantage  of  applying  art  to  indusT 
try  than  science.  Everybody  could  understand  what  a  beautiful  tiling  art  was  as 
appUed  to  industry,  but  everybody  did  not  see  the  immediate  advantage  of  applvine 
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science.  Art,  as  applied  to  industry,  commended  itself  to  everybody.  Science  was 
not  so  obvious,  but  it  was  more  eflfectual.  It  had  this  influence,  it  rendered  in- 
'  dustry  more  efficient.  What  had  happened  within  the  last  twenty  years  ?  Why, 
the  quantity  of  coal  required  for  producing  a  ton  of  steel  had  been  diminished  by 
sometUng  like  two-thirds.  That  was  an  enormous  economy,  an  enormous  benefit 
to  the  world,  and  an  immense  saving  of  our  coal  resources.  After  referring  to  the 
electric  light,  he  remarked  that  the  effect  of  technical  teaching  was  to  give  increased 
efficiency  to  industiy,  and  to  enable  those  who  were  technically  trained  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  new  inventions,  and  to  provide  for  new  wants.  It  moreover  enabled 
them  not  only  to  retain  their  industries,  but  to  diversify  them,  to  give  greater  varie- 
ties, and  sometimes  even  to  produce  new  industries.  Technical-  training  was  a  great 
social  question  as  well  as  an  educational  question,  because  in  a  country  Uke  ours 
we  could  only  feed  the  people,  by  the  people  producing  something  which  they  could 
exchange  for  food.  It  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should  retain  our 
commerce  and  our  industrial  superiority,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  hold  our  own 
in  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  He  hoped  he  should  be  forgiven  if  he  spoke  faith- 
fully as  to  his  apprehensions  about  this  school.  The  school  had  had  only  a  short  ex- 
perience, but  that  experience  had  been  most  satisfactory.  Each  year  there  had  been 
an  increased  number  of  students  and  an  increased  amount  of  fees.  But  what  he 
was  afraid  of  was  lest  the  young  men  of  the  town  should  not  sufficiently  appreciate 
the  advantages  which  the  school  afforded. 

WHO  SHOULD  SECURE  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

What  was  the  school  intended  for?  There  were  many  persons  who  thought  that 
technical  education  was  only  desirable  for  the  artisan  class.  There  could  be  no 
greater  mistake.  The  class  that  should  first  avail  themselves  of  it  should  be  the 
sons  of  manufacturers  who  intended  to  take  their  place  as  the  captains  of  indvistry 
at  the  head  of  great  commercial  concerns.  They  would  be  much  better  employed 
in  that  way  than  in  yielding  to  the  temptations  which  beset  them.  K  they  did  not, 
they  might  make  up  their  mind  to  the  fact  that  the  class  below  them  would  do  it, 
and  would  ultimately  step  into  their  shoes — and  they  deserved  to  do  so.  When  he 
visited  the  school  that  day,  and  remembered  the  numbers  that  had  been  read  out, 
he  felt  here  was  a  capable  school,  capable  teaching,  excellent  apparatus,  but  a  great 
waste  of  power.  By  that  he  meant— and  Professors  Greenwood  and  Ripper  would 
agree  with  him — ^that  it  was  no  more  difficult  to  teach  a  large  than  a  small  class. 
That  institution  could  train  five  times  as  many  students  as  now  attended  it  vsrithout 
any  very  considerable  increase  of  expense.  How  long  was  that  to  continue?  He 
put  it  to  the  youth  of  the  rising  generation — "  Are  you  ambitious  ?  Do  you  wish 
to  rise  above  the  sphere  of  the  ordinary  artisan  ?  Do  you  wish  to  be  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  or  subaltern  in  the  army  of  industry?  If  you  do,  you  must  work — 
you  must  stoop  to  conquer."  The  radical  defect  of  the  age  and  generation  with 
young  men  was  that  they  did  not  work — did  not  throw  their  souls  into  their  indus- 
tries as  was  done  by  their  fathers.  The  temptations  of  the  social  club,  of  the  thea- 
tre, of  amusement,  of  the  evening  cigar  were  too  strong  for  many  of  them;  and  as 
a  result  they  lived,  so  to  speak,  on  their  capital;  they  were  not  doing  the  work  they 
ought  to  do  in  their  day  and  generation.  Others  would  pass  them  unless  they 
showed  more  courage  and  more  Spartan-like  training  and  character. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  IN   GERMANY. 

~  Just  before  he  left  the  Council  Office  he  was  making  inquiries  throughout  different 
German  provinces  of  the  numbers  at  school,  and  the  numbers  that  attended  after 
school  age.  He  found  that  in  the  little  province  of  Darmstadt,  with  a  population  of 
987,000,  one  in  five  of  the  whole  population  was  in  regular  attendance  at  school.  That 
was  from  six  to  fourteen,  as  no  child  left  school  before  fourteen  years  of  age.  Then 
he  inquired  about  night  schools,  and  he  found  that  27,t)00  odd  of  the  population  were 
in  attendance  at  these  higher,  scientific,  technical  schools.  They  went  from  those 
schools  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age.  That  meant  that  in  Sheffield  there 
ought  to  be  9,000  young  men,  between  fourteen  and  seventeen,  at  work  in  the  night 
schools  for  three  years.  Had  they  anything  of  the  kind  to  compare  with  that  in 
Sheffield,  and  if  they  had  not,  why  had  they  not?  Need  they  wonder  that  the  Ger- 
man clerk  was  in  our  city  counting  house;  that  the  German  chemist  was  all  over 
the  world;  that  German  industry  made  progress?  And  our  own  young  men  were 
wasting  their  precious  hours — he  would  not  say  in  idleness  and  neglect,  but  in  self- 
indulgence  and  in  pleasant  ease.  A  great  deal  of  it  was  not  their  fault,  because  they 
had  not  had  the  advantage  of  institutions  like  that.  Now  he  hoped  they  would 
turn  over  a  new  leaf.  If  they  were  to  do  so,  not  only  the  young  men  but  the  par- 
ents and  the  business  men  n)u§t  be  alive  to  it.    Employers  of  labour  ought  to  make 
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it  a  rule  that  their  young  men  should  attend  such  classes,  as  was  done  in  large 
establishments  on  the  Continent.  The  Right  Hon.  gentleman  alluded  to  the  gen- 
erous assistance  the  German  Government  rendered  to  technical  instruction,  and 
lurgied  that  there  should  be  a  resolve^  on  the  part  of  employers  of  labour  in  Shef- 
field that  that  school  should  be  filled,  and  that  every  one  of  their  young  men  should 
be  trained  and  intelligent  men.  Prof.  Greenwood  had  alluded  to  the  imperfect 
character  of  the  education  of  the  young  men  who  attended  the  classes;  but  he 
hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  they  would  have  an  excellent  grammar 
school  in  Sheffield  that  was  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  those  in  Sheffield  who  sought  secondary  education.  He  hoped,  too,  that  the 
central  school  would  do  what  it  could  to  keep  itself  in  touch  with  the  technical 
school.  That  was  what  it  should  do;  for  he  felt  sure  that  next  session  Parliament 
would  pass  a  measure  giving  authority  to  School  Boards  to  establish  technical 
schools  and  to  subsidize  them. 

OFFER  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  THE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL,  BY  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD,  SUG- 
GESTED. 

What  he  would  recommend  the  Sheffield  School  Board,  then,  to  do  was  to  give 
some  scholai'ships  in  the  technical  school.  They  were  not  costly;  he  beUeved  tech- 
nical education  could  be  obtained  there  for  a  pound  or  two  a  year — (Prof.  Green- 
wood: "  Yes.")  They  should  give  jthree  years'  scholarships  to  the  best  trained  boys, 
who  were  wiUing  after  leaving  school  to  come  to  the  technical  school  at  night  after 
finishing  their  day's  labour.  These  scholarships  would  do  much  good,  for  although 
a  pound  or  two  may  not  seem  much,  it  was  a  good  deal  when  it  had  to  come  from 
Br  poor  family.  *  *  «  He  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that  this  coildition  of  things 
would  be  remedied,  for  he  was  certain  that  Parliament  would  put  into  the  hands  of 
School  Boards  the  power  to  remedy  it.  In  conclusion,  he  referred  to  some  letters 
in  The  Times  written  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  late  member  for  Liverpool,  descriptive 
of  his  visits  to  German  schools.  Mr.  Smith,  he  said,  had  stated  that  he  saw  none  of 
the  squalor,  misery,  and  wretchedness  which  he  saw  at  home.  The  people  seemed 
all  hard  at  work  and  prosperous,  although  wages  were  very  much  lower  than  they 
were  in  England.  The  truth  was,  said  Mr.  Mundella,  the  Germans  had  descended 
in  commerce  to  what  we  shall  have  to  descend  to  in  agriculture— pe<it  culture. 
They  would  not  have  to  dispense  with  small  trades.  They  would  have  to  engage 
in  all  trades  that  were  requisite  or  necessary  to  employ  the  masses  of  our  popuki- 
tion;  and  in  order  to  attain  that  end  they  could  not  do  a  more  useful  work  than  to 
enlarge  the  knowledge  of  our  people  in  applying  science  to  industry. 

(p.)  CONCLUDING  REMARKS  BY  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

Sir  Henry  Stephenson,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Frederick  Mappin,  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Mundella.  He  said  that  for  many  years  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  been  like  a  prophet  crying  in  the  wilderness  to  a  stiS-necked  people,  and  he  must 
now  be  glad  to  see  that  at  last  his  exhortations  had  been  listened  to.  We  appeared 
to  make  little  progress  in  new  inventions,  applications,  and  industries,  and  he  (Sir 
Henry)  confessed  that  he  did  not  grudge  the  Germans  their  success,  for  they  de- 
served it.  The  Germans  showed  great  adaptability  and  enterprise,  and  he  hoped 
we  should  take  the  lesson  tp  heart  and  emulate  their  example.  He  thought  the 
central  school  was  a  matter  of  great  congratulation  to  the  town.  They  all  acknowl- 
edged that  it  was  specially  aimed  at  fitting  those  who  went  there  for  commercial 
pursuits,  and  they  all  felt  the  necessity  of  technical  education  being  taken  up  in 
earnest  by  the  Government.  The  technical  school  would  languish,  and  he  would 
go  further,  must  ultimately  fail,  unless  there  was  some  support  given  beyond  an- 
nual subscriptions. 

The  Mayor,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Mundella  that 
they  sbomd  not  send  children  of  our  artisan  class  to  the  grammar  school,- with  a 
view  to  their  being  sent  to  the  university.  It  was  quite  true  that  on  '  or  two  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  experience  had  shown  that  the  great  bulk  of  them  did  not  succeed,  and 
they  became  curates  or  poor  teachers.  Whereas,  if  they  had  gone  to  the  central 
schools  and  had  struck  out  a  course  for  themselves,  not  strictly  professional,  they 
might  have  made  their  mark  in  the  world.  He  heartily  approved  of  the  suggestion 
of  scholarships  in  the  central  schools;  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  the  proposal  of 
a  poll  to  enable  the  School  Board  to  make  a  grant  in  aid  of  technical  education,  and 
in  conclusion  expressed  the  hope  that  the  scholarships  obtained  from  Birley's  Charity 
woiild  be  well  and  wisely  given. 

Thp  motion  was  carried  with  loud  applause. 
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Mr.  Mundella  was  again  very  cordially  received  on  rising  to  acknowledge  the  vote. 
He  did  not,  he  said,  wish  to  be  misunderstood  on  the  university  question.  He  did 
not  say  that  there  might  not  be  occasionally  some  genius  from  any  class  who  might 
distinguish  himself  at  a  university,  and  become  not  only  an  honour  to  his  town, 
but  to  the  nation.  But,  as  a  rule,  it  would  be  a  greater  advantage  to  a  gifted  youth 
of  the  artisan  class,  [to  be  thoroughly  trained  in  a  knowledge  of  science  and  of  its 
applications  to  the  industries,]  and  they  should  get  a  practical  education  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  excellent  technical  teaching  they  would  get  in  those  schools,  so 
that  they  might  carry  their  intelligence  into  the  walks  of  commerce  and  industry, 
and  serve  their  generation  in  a  way  poor  struggling  scholars  having  a  university 
education  could  not  do.  He  could  conceive  of  nothing  more  trying  for  a  young 
man  coming  from  the  artisaii  class,  than  that  he  could  have  won  his  scholarship, 
gone  to  a  university,  and  then  find  himself  without  friends — a  scholar  and  an  asso- 
ciate of  gentlemen  and  no  career  before  him.  Sheffield  had  this  week  lost  two  of 
her  ablest  and  noblest  citizens.  They  were  men — Mr.  Jessop  especially — who  pos- 
sessed that  kind  of  geniug  we  wanted  more_of ; — ^the  application,  ability,  and  intel- 
ligence which  knew  no  difficulty,  and  the  possession  of  which  made  successful  and 
honourable  men. 

(c.)  ADDRESS  BY  SIR  W.  HART  DYKE. 

Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke,  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
visited  Sheffield,  and  distributed  the  Lancasterian  Scholarships  and  the  principal 
avvards  gained  in  the  day  and  evening  departments,  of  the  School  Board  Central 
Higher  Grade  Schools.  The  gathering  was  held  in  the  Albert  Hall,  the  largest  meet- 
ing-place in  the  town,  and,  despite  the  unfavourable  weather,  there  was  a  very  large 
attendance.    *    *    *    . 

Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke,  after  referring  to  education  at  Sheffield,  proceeded — He  be- 
heved  that  the  movement  with  regard  to  technical  education  was  a  real  substantial 
demand  for  a  change  in  om-  educational  system,  and  not  a  sham.  Why?  Because 
in  Sheffield,  Bradford,  Manchester,  Huddersfield,  Preston,  in  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire— throughout  all  these  vast  industrial  communities  a  gap  had  been  detected 
in  our  educational  system.  In  these  places  the  shoe  pinched,  and  the  loss  was  felt. 
It  vvas  discovered  that  we  had  been  long  heavily  handicapped  in  our  struggle  for 
commercial  mastery  against  our  Continental  rivals  because  of  our  deficiencies  in 
respect  to  technical  education.  Our  hard-headed  men  of  business  had  f  ouBd  out 
that  they  were  not  having  fair  play  when  brought  into  competition  with  foreigners. 
It  was  therefore  a  healthy  sign  that  the  movement  should  have  come  from  the  large 
centres  of  industry,  and  in  his  view  it  was  one  which  should  be  fairly  met  by  the 
Legislature.  It  was  a  matter  we  could  not  long  neglect.  During  the  last  session 
he  was  on  a  committee  to  deal  with  the  difficult  problems  of  school  endowments. 
.  Incidentally  most  conclusive  evidence  was  given  that  the  watch-making  and  coach- 
making  industries  had  suffered  extraordinary  loss  in  this  country,  because  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  f.nd  training  of  foreigners  had  enabled  them  to  gain  such  a  start 
and  show  such  extraordinary  results  that  we  had  to  follow  hopelessly  in  the  rear, 
or  be  content  to  go  to  these  foreigners  and  take  a  leaf  out  of  their  book,  instead,  as 
in  the  good  times  of  old,  of  being  the  great  leaders  in  those  industrial  matters.  He 
would  not  detain  them  in  trying  to  establish  the  absolute  necessity  for  legislation 
on  this  subject.  It  was  the  firm  determination  of  the  Government  not  only  to  bring 
in  a  BiU,  but  to  carry  it  through  during  the  coming  se^ion.  But  there  were  diffi- 
cultiec.  There  was  no  doubt  that  in  Sheffield,  as  Sir  H.  Roscoe  had  said,  a  very 
small  amount  of  imperial  assistance  or  aid  from  the  rates  would  enable  them  to 
carry  out  an  excellent  system  of  technical  instruction.  But  Mr.  Mundella  and 
others  were  a  little  too  anxious,  perhaps,  that  we  should  cai-ry  out  a  vast  and  com- 

Elete  system  that  would  come  into  working  order  at  once.  His  own  opinion  was, 
oth  when  he  introduced  his  lajte  BUI  and  now,  that  if  we  endeavoui-ed  to  carry  a 
large  and  comprehensive  scheme  which  would  to-morrow  embrace  every  class  of 
the  community,  we  should  fail  in  our  endeavour.  But  it  would  be  hard  on  com- 
munities like  tliat  of  Sheffield  that  no  Bill  whatsoever  should  become  law.  He 
was  anxious  that  we  should  lay  a  firm  and  sure  foundation,  upon  which  a  good  and 
successful  structure,  which  could  have  national  application,  might  ultimately  be 
built. 

t  *  ft  *  *  ft  * 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  BOARD  SCHOOLS, 

By  Rosamond  Davenport-Hill. 

introduction. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  article  on  Technical  Education  in 
the  London  Board  Schools,  which  appeared  in  the  May,  1888,  num- 
ber of  the  Contemporary  Review,  will  be  found  of  interest  as  show- 
ing the  existence  and  the  progress  of  a  movement  towards  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  elementary  industrial  training  in  Schools  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

Where  the  systems  of  public  education  are.  so  different  as  are  those 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  several  States  which  are  comprised  in  the 
United  States,  comparisons  are  necessarily  inaccurate  and  mislead- 
ing. In  a  general  way  it  may,  however,  be  stated  that  the  Board 
Schools  of  English  cities,  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  public  school 
system  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  United-  States.  An  important 
difference,  however,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  this  country,  all 
public  schools  are  free;  and  all  children,  not  otherwise  taught,  are 
expected,  or  required,  to  attend  them,  as  a  matter  of  right  and  duty; 
while,  in  Great  Britain,  tuition  fees  are  exacted  from  all  children 
who  attend  school  and,  if  any  are  exempted  it  is,  generally,  only 
after  the  humiliating  proof  of  the  poverty  of  the  parent  has  been 
set  forth.  In  other  words  the  education  of  the  children  is,  in  Ameri- 
can communities,  regarded  as  tbe  right  of  the  children,  and  the  duty 
of  the  community;  while,  in  England,  the  education  of  the  child  is 
■  left  to  the  parent;  and  the  free  instruction  of  children  is  there  re- 
garded as  a  "charity,"  whether  extended  by  individuals,  or  by  the 
community. 

Perhaps  no  more  essential  and  characteristic  differences  tetween 
the  two  countries  and  people  exist,  than  are  to  be  found  in  their 
divergent  views  of  popular  education;  nor  any  more  far-reaching  in 
their  influence. 

The  article  in  question  opens  with  a  frank  recognition  of  the  two 
meanings  which  are  attached  to  the  term  "  Technical  Education," 
and  clearly  defines  the  one  with  which  it  is  concerned,  as  follows : 

The  words  Technical  Education  have  now  two  distinct  meanings — one,  the  teach- 
ing of  a  specific  art  or  trade;  the  other,  instruction  in  elementary  science  bearing 
on  all  arts  or  trades,  and  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye,  which  together  facilitate 
the  acquisitidn  of  any  art  or  handicraft  the  pupil  may  select  when  he  quits  the 
school  for  the  workshop.  It  is  with  Technical  Education  in  this  latter  sense  the 
following  pages  endeavor  to  deal. 

The  gTOwing  need  for  some  form  of  industrial  training  is  plainly 
set  forth  in  words  which  might  well  apply  to  the  situation  m  this 
country: 

For  several  years  a  f eehng  of  alarm  has  been  growing  up  in  this  country  that  we 
jhall  lose  our  position  as  onSiMj^fMd^^n(§^^>  industrial  nation  in  the 
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world.  Foreign  manufacturers,  it  is  said,  are  driving  our  goods  from  the  markets 
abroad,  while  foreign  artisans  are  taking  the  place  of  British  handicraftsmen  in 
our  Tery  midst.  Free  Trade  has  opened  our  ports  to  all  foreign-made  goods,  while 
the  Protective  policy  pursued  by  most  Continental  nations  prevents  a  like  sale  of 
our  goods  abroad.  Our  complete  political  freedom  also  naturally  attracts  foreigners 
to  our  shores,  who,  it  is  alleged,  are,  by  the  superiority  and  cheapness  of  their  work, 
able  to  Undersell  our  own  artisans. 

If  tliese  allegations  be  true— and,  though  there  may  be  some  exaggeration,  they 
have  no  doubt  a  large  substratum  of  truth— what  must  be  done  to  prevent  our  los- 
ing our  place  among  the  nations?  Free  Trade  we  cannot  abandon,  and  we  must 
console  ourselves  imder  our  present  trials  by  the  fact  that  our  sufferings  from  bad 
trade  have  not  been  greater  than,  if  so  great  as,  those  of  other  countries  in  which 
a  Protective  policy  has  prevailed.  Nor  can  we  prevent  foreigners  from  settling 
among  us.  It  would  indeed  be  most  unfair  in  us  to  drive  them  away,  when  our 
own  sons  and  daughters  go  to  seek  their  fortunes  all  over  the  world.  Moreover, 
such  a  course  would  be  shortsighted  in  the  extreme,  as  we  shoujd.  without  doubt, 
provoke  reprisals  from  other  nations.  Happily  for  us,  the  alarm  lest  we  should 
lose  our  position  has  created  the  desire  to  find  some  means  of  averting  the  threat- 
ened evil.  This  desire  has  been  slowly  spreading  until  recent  events  seem  to  show 
that  the  nation  is  at  last  thoroughly  aroused  and  will  hiirriedly  seek  the  remedy 
we  need.  -It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  our  haste  we  may  fall  into 
errors  we  might  have  avoided  had  we  been  earlier  aware  of  our  danger,  and  had 
we  been  able  to  adopt  our  remedial  measures  with  greater  deliberation.  We  may, 
therefoi-e,  expect  that  false  steps  wiU  be  taken,  sooner  or  later  to  be  retrieved,  before 
we  succeed  in  affording  to  our  artisans  the  means  by  which  they  may  hold  their 
own  against  other  nations.     *    *    *    , 

WHY  DO  FOREIGN   ARTISANS  COM^  TO  ENGLAND? 

The  foreign  artisan  comes  to  England  because  he  has  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  he  will  be  able  to  support  himself  here  by  the  work  of  his  hands.  What  reason 
has  he  for  entertaining  tliis  expectation?  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  can  work 
cheaper,  and  in  some  cases  better,  than  our  own  artisans.  The  cheapness  of  his 
labour  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss.  It  is  a  characteristic  which  will  cease  as  soon 
as  the  foreigner  appreciates  the  greater  comfort  our  artisans  enjoy,  the  shorter 
hours  they  work,  and  the  better  sanitary  conditions  under  vrhich  they  may  live — 
all  requiring  a  larger  income  than  is  sufficient  to  procure  the  bare  necessaries  of 
hf  e.  The  superiority  of  work  is  the  real  point  to  which  we  must  tm-n  our  attention. 
We  cannot  admit  that  the  intelligence  of  the  foreigner  is  greater  than  that  of  our 
own  countrymen.  Is  it  not  that  his  intelligence  is  more  completely  drawn  out  by 
the  better  education  he  receives — an  education  more  fitted  to  prepare  him  for  the 
struggles  of  his  future  life  than  that  which  we  afford  to  the  children  of- the  working 
classes  at  home  ? 

While  providing  a  certain  education  for  the  head,  we  have  neglected  that  of  the 
hand.  Our  neighbors  have  been  wiser  in  their  generation,  and  hence  the  superi- 
ority of  the  foreign  artisan.  I  must,  however,  on  no  account  be  understood  to 
be  making  a  sweeping  assertion  that  every  foreign  artisan,  of  whatever  kind  or 
from  whatever  country,  excels  his  English  collaborator.  In  many  trades,  I  believe, 
the  British  artisan  is  inferior  to  none.  Nevertheless,  the  foreign  handicraftsman 
in  some  departments  of  trade  is  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  our  native  workers. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  stated  by  master  tailors  that  the  foreign  jom-neyman  is 
driving  out  the  native  workman.  Our  lads,  except  those  brought  up  in  reforma- 
tories, industrial  or  pauper  schools,  or  orphanages,  aie  not  taught  to  use  the  needle 
sufficiently  early  to  give  them  the  dexterity  essential  to  make  a  good  needleman. 
Doubtless,  it  is  this  lack  of  manual  dexterity  which  hinders  om-  artisans  in  various 
employments  from  becoming  as  good  workers  as  their  foreign  compeers.  Efforts 
are,  I  believe,  being  made  in  various  pai-ts  of  the  country  to  supply  this  want  in  our 
primary  education.  I  will  deal  chiefly  with  those  of  the  London  School  Board, 
because  I  have  but  little  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  achieved  in  the  prov- 
inces or  among  voluntary  schools  in  the  metropolis. 

LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  infant  departments  under  our  Board,  boys  have  for  many  years  been  more 
or  less  taught  to  use  their  fingers  in  sewing,  knitting,  modelling,  and  other  Kinder- 
garten occupations;  but  at  seven  years  of  age,  when  they  enter  the  boys'  depart- 
ment, they  drop  all  the  manual  occupations  they  have  before  practised,  with  the 
exception  of  drawing  and  writing,  which  only  exercise  the  right  hand,  and  that  in 
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an  incomplete  manner.  Girls  hare,  meanwhile,  had  an  advantage  in  this  respect 
over  their  brothers — one  of  those  rare  instances  in  which  the  female  has  been  better 
treated  than  the  male.  The  hand  training  carried  on  in  the  infants'  department  is 
continued  in  the  girls'  school  by  means  of  plain  sewing  and  elementary  cooking — 
handicrafts,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  occu- 
pations of  their  future  Ufe.  This  instruction  ares  girls  that  dexterity  of  hand 
which  prepares  them  at  a  more  mature  age  for  the  specific  training  by  which  they 
may  bwome  skilful  professors  of  the  culmary  or  the  dressmaking  art.  But  when 
a  lad  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  b^ins  to  learn  his  trade,  he  has  lost  any  little  manual 
dexterity  he  may  have  acquired  in  the  infant  school ;  and  this  he  must  regain  be- 
fore he  can  achieve  success  in  his  handicraft — often  a  tedious,  and  sometimes,  it 
would  appear,  an  impossible  process,  because,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  his  fingers,  for 
want  of  exercise,  have  become  clumsy.  It  is  to  avoid  this  obstacle  that  children 
are  made  to  begin  their  factory  life  at  a  tender  age. 

TARIOtJS  ArTHORITIES  OX  VALrB  AXD  METHODS    OF  TECmflCAL  TRAINING. 

As  long  ago  as  February  1883  a  Special  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  London 
School  Board  "  to  consider  and  advise  how  far  the  Board  might  facilitate  techni- 
cal ediication,  or  co-operate  with  those  bodies  who  were  carrying  it  on."  The  Com- 
mittee examined  several  witnesses,  well  able  from  their  knowledge  and  experience 
to  give  valuable  evidence  mi  the  subject  Among  them  were  Professor  Thompson, 
Mr.  Trueman  Wood,  and  Sir  Philip  Magnus. 

Mr.  Thompson,  Professor  of  Natural  History  at  University  Colle^,  Bristol,  now 
Principal  of  the  Finsbiu-y  Teclmical  College,  strongly  recommended  the  teaching 
of  drawing,  especially  mechanical  drawing,  and  also  modelling  in  clay.  He  sug- 
gested, too,  that  the  experiment  might  be  tried,  on  a  small  scale,  of  teaching  handi- 
craft in  our  schools,  and  he  believed  that  some  of  the  ordinary  trades  which  work 
in  wood  or  stone  might  be  thus  introduced. 

Mr.  Trueman  Wood,  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  recommended  the  teach- 
ing of  mechanical  drawing  in  all  elementary  schools.  Elementary  science  and 
mechanics  should  also  be  taught,  illustrated  with  suitable  apparatus;  but  he  did  not 
consider  it  advisable,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  teach  specific  trades  in  elementary 
schools,  though  he  quite  agreed  ••  that  general  instruction  in  handicraft  would  be 
useful,  by  teaching  tiie  children  the  use  of  tools  without  reference  to  special  trades."' 
and  he  believed  that  the  experiment  of  fitting  up  a  workshop  in  one  of  our  schools 
was  worth  trying. 

.Sir  Philip  Magnus,  in  answer  to  the  question,  how  the  School  Board  could  aid  in 
the  development  of  technical  edu<S*tion.  said  : 

"  He  thought  it  might  render  such  assistance  in  various  ways.  Instmctiqn  should 
be  given  in.  the  elementary  schools  in  machine  drawing.  Better  instruction  might 
also  be  given  in  freehand  drawing,  of  the  defects  in  which  the  Institute's  examine]:s 
in  technology  generally  complain.  In  a  large  number  of  schools  workshops  might, 
with  advantage,  be  es^blished,  in  which  a  certain  niunber  of  the  more  advanced 
"boys  nught  have  the  opportunity  of  gaining  instructioa  in  the  use  of  tools  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  done  in  the  primary  schools  in  France  under  the  new  Act.  It 
would  be  a  great  advanti^  to  the  boys  on  leaving  elementary  schools,  be  their  oc- 
cupation what  it  may,  to  have  acquired  the  facility  of  using  their  hands,  and  to 
have  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  as  well  as  of 
IrtBi  and  other  metals,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  working  these  substances 
themselves.  By  the  establishment  x)f  workshops  in  schools  the  boys,  when  appren- 
ticed, would  advance  more  quickly  in  their  career,  and  reality  would  be  given  to 
their  scientific  instruction  as  well  as  to  Uieir  lessons  in  mechanical  drawing.  He 
considered  the  great  want  of  this  country  to  be  higher  elementary  or  intermediate 
schools  of  a  technical  character  *  »  »  *  Pupils  in  elementary  schools,  hav- 
ing a  taste  for  art.  should  be  taught  modelling,  the  study  of  which  is  not  suflSciently 
developed  in  this  covmtry." 

He  thought  "that  the  Board  might  further  aid  in  assisting  technical  education 
by  the  loan  of  its  rooms  for  the  formation  of  evening  classes,  it  being  always  un- 
derstood that,  in  order  that  the  instruction  should  be  of  any  use,  it  mustbe  of  a  prac- 
tical character,  and  that  the  classes  should  be  well  furnished  witii  aU  necessary 
models,  apparatus,  &c.'" 

TECBXICAL  EDUCATION  IS  OTHER  CITIES. 

Gommunications  were  also  received  from  the  Clerks  of  the  School  Boards  <rf  Glas- 
gow, IVfanchester,  and  Sheffield.  In  the  two  former  cities  local  associations  had 
leBeTed  the  Boards  from  the  necessity  of  affording. tjwhnicaj  instruction-  but  never- 
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theless,  in  Manchester  the  Board  had  introduced  a  lathe  and  a  group  of  joiners' 
benches  into  class-rooms  of  two  of  their  schools,  and  each  echolar  in  the  higher 
standards  of  the  school  takes  his  turn  at  the  manual  exercises,  receiving  one  or  two 
lessons  a  week,  a  joiner  being  present  to  give  the  instruction.  No  extra  charge  is 
made  for  this.  One  of  the  schools  is  the  lowest  under  the  Board,  for  two-thirds  of 
the  children  are  admitted  free,  while  the  other  is  attended  by  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  artisans  and  small  shopkeepers.  , 

TECHNICAL  TRAINING  IN  SHEPriELD. 

The  Clerk  to  the  Sheffield  Board  gave  information  respecting  the  admission,  the 
examination,  the  fees,  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  results  of  the  Central 
Higher  School  established  in  that  town.  In  the  workshop  attached  to  the  school 
the  practical  work  contemplated  includes  (1)  the  production  of  simple  but  pei-fect 
geometrical  forms  to  teach  accuracy  and  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  ;  (3)  the  construction 
of  models  in  wood  for  use  as  examples  in  model  drawing;  (3)  the  construction  of 
simple  apparatus  to  illustrate,  by  actual  experiment,  the  principles  of  levers,  puUeys, 
wheel  and  axle,  the  crane,  and  strain  on  beams  with  different  positions  of  load;  (4)  the 
mechanics  of  the  roof,  arch,  and  bridge;  (5)  for  more  advanced  pupils  the  construc- 
tion of  apparatus  illustrating  lessons  m  machine  construction,  applied  mechanics, 
building  construction,  and  mechanical  engineering.  He  added  that  there  is  a  sys- 
tem of  scholarships  by  means  of  which  from  fifteen  to  twenty  specially  clever  boys 
and  girls  are  enabled  to  pass  from  the  ordinary  schools  to  the  techrdcal  instruction 
at  the  Central  Higher  School. 

I  have  just  learned  from  the  Clerk  to  the  Sheffield  Board  that  girls,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  subjects,  learn  in  this  school  physiology,  hygiene,  theoretical  and 
practical  chemistry — a  few  take  mathematics,  and  cookery  is  to  be  introduced  next 
year.  For  gMs  in  Standards  VII  and  ex- VII,  physiography  and  French  are  also 
added. 

There  is  ho  doubt  that  the  opportunity  of  attending  this  school  induces  both  boys 
and  girls  to  remain  much  longer  under  instruction  than  they  otherwise  would. 
Such  training  is  found  to  be  no  less  useful  to  those  who  apply  the  special  knowl- 
edge they  gam  in  industrial  pursuits  than  to  those  who  become  teachers.  Indeed, 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  female'  pupil  teachers  employed  by  the  Sheffield 
Board  come  from  the  Central  Higher  School.  The  education  they  there  receive 
prepares  them  to  pass  through  then-  career  as  pupUteachers  without  undue  strain 
on  their  health  and  strength. 

From  the  evidence  adduced  the  Technical  Con^mittee  of  the  London  School  Board 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  teach  special  trades  or  handicrafts 
in  the  schools  of  the  Board.  They  believed  that  such  teaching  was  beyond  the  scope 
of  a  body  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct  elementary  education,  though  at  the  same  time 
they  were  convinced  that  elementary  education  ought  to  include  such  subjects  as 
should  prepare  the  pupils  for  learning  the  trade  or  handicraft  they  might  choose 
when  they  had  quitted  the  school. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  BY  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

These  views  were  adopted  by  the  Board  and  consequent  improvements  in  our 
methods  of  teaching  have  ensued.  We  appointed  a  peripatetic  science  teacher,  thus 
foUowiug,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent,  the  practice  of  the  Birmingham  School 
Board,  which,  for  several  years  past,  has  given  instruction  in  elementary  science 
in  this  manner  in  all  its  schools,  to  both  boys  and  girls.  This  peripatetic  science 
instructor  is  a  professor,  so  to  speak,  who  visits  certain  schools  once  a  fortnight  and 
gives  practical  lessons  in  mechanics,  illustrated  by  suitable  apparatus,  to  boys  in 
the  upper  standards.  Like  instruction  is  carried  on  by  the  schoolmasters  between 
the  fortnightly  visits  of  the  science  teacher.  The  instructor  visited  about  twenty 
schools,  and  the  experiment  has  proved  so  successful  that,  in  the  early  part  of  1887, 
three  rpore  science  teachers  were  appointed.  This  number  will  enable  about  eighty 
schools  (boys'  departments)  to  be  brought  under  the  practical  teaching  of  mechanics 
at  a  cost  for  the  whole  number  of  nearly  £1300  a  year.  Eighty,  however,  is  but  a 
small  proportion  of  our  schools,  numbering  now  nearly  four  hundi-ed. 

A  carpentering  class  has  been  formed  at  the  Beethoven  Street  School  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  head-master,  and  has  proved  both  popular  and  successful,  and  what  is 
of  greater  importance,  is  the  means  of  retaining  boys  longer  in  the  school  than  they 
would  remain  if  no  such  class  existed.  The  master,  speaking  of  the  lads  not  yet 
old  enough  to  share  its  benefits,  says  :  "  Many  wistful  eyes  are  tm-ned  towards  the 
open  workshop  door  by  the  younger  boys  during  playtime,  aod  they  speak  of  the 
time  when  their  turn  shall  come." 
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THE  SWEDISH  SLOJD  TRAINING. 

Before  the  Technical  Cpmmittee  closed  its  deliberations,  it  received  evidence  bear- 
ing on  a  method  for  training  the  hand  and  the  eye  based  on  scientific  principles  which 
originated  in  Sweden.  This  method  has  been  named  the  Slojd  by  its  foimder, 
Herr  Abrahamson,  of  Naas,  near  Gothenburg.*  It  is  now  well  known  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  has  been  described  in  educational  reports  in  the  United  States, 
and  adopted  in  some  schools;  but  it  has  only  recently  begun  to  attract  attention  in 
this  country.  Slojd  is  a  Swedish  word  which  has  no  equivalent  in  English.  It, 
however,  may  be  translated  by  the  term  education  through  the  hand,  or  "hand- 
training  "  as  a  means  of  education  as  distinguislied  from  hand-training  as  a  means 
of  learning  a  trade. 

Perceiving  that  the  education  of  the  head,  unaccompanied  by  that  of  the  hand, 
would  not  prepare  the  rising  generation  of  men  and  women  for  their  future  battle 
of  life,  Herr  Abrahamson  founded  a  school  on  his  estate  in  which  teachers  could 
study  a  method  of  developing  the  powers,  both  mental  and  physical,  of  theit  pupils, 
with  the  definite  object  of  giving  to  them  general  manual  dexterity  and  of  im- 
planting in  their  minds  both  respect  and  love  for  labour,  even  for  the  rougher  kinds 
of  handiwork.  Slojd  is  also  intended  to  foster'a  love  of  neatness,  order,  cleanli- 
ness, and  accuracy;  to  induce  habits  of  attention,  industry,  and  perseverance;  to 
develop  the  physical  powers,  and  train  the  eye  to  the  perception  of  form  and  beauty. 

Among  other  phases  of  the  subject  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
writer  points  out  the  bad  result  to  tSe  boys  in  the  loss  of  dexterity 
which  they  suffer,  owing  to  the  gap  that  exists  between  the  Kinder- 
garten training  that  ends  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  the  time 
when,  after  this  omission,  for  several  years,  of  any  form  of  manual 
training,  the  learning  of  a  definite  trade  is  attempted. 

This  article,  in  thus  contrasting  the  experience  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  their  occupations  during  this  period  of  their  training, 
illustrates  the  need  that  exists  for  the  discovery  and  adoption  of  a 
continuous,  progressive,  logical  system  of  manual  and  mechanical 
development,  extending  through  all  grades  of  schoolsj  from  the  first 
occupations  and  games  of  the  Kindergarten,  to  the  time  when  the 
pupil  is  qualified  to  enter  the  door  of  the  workshop,  or  factory,  and 
ready  to  be  there  taught  the' special  skill  of  any  trade. 

The  need  of  such  progressive  methods  is  equally  apparent  whether 
the  pedagogical  or  the  practical  aspects  of  the  subject  are  considered. 
As  already  recorded  some  very  promising  experiments  looking  to 
this  end  have  been  begun  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington^  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Whatever  else  may  be  desirable  it  is  believed 
that  the  courses  of  Industrial  Art  drawing  after  the  methods  indi- 
cated by  the  late  Professor  Walter  Smith,  are  of  the  greatest  value 
both  educationally  and  practically;  and  that,  if  thoroughly  persisted 
in,  they  will  go  far  towards  supplying  the  needed  training  during 
the  years  that  must  elapse  between  the  Kindergarten  and  flie  Man- 
ual Training  Schools  of  carjfentry  and  blacksmithing. 

Incidentally,  in  this  account  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  schools 
of  London,  the  efiforts  in  some  other  English  cities  are  succinctly 
described.  A  most  interesting  account  of  the  Swedish  system  of 
industrial  training  in  woodworking,  called  "  Slojd,"  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  personal  experience  of  an  English  scholar.  Miss  Warren 
and  of  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  school  at  Naas  by  the  author  are 
given,  which  want  of  space  compels  me  reluctantly  to  omit. 

This  Swedish  wood-working  system  was  fully  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Ordway  in  an  Appendix  to  the  46th  Annual  Report  of  the 

*The  definition  of  the  object  at  which  Slojd  aims,  and  the  description  of  the 
method  pursued  m  the  attamment  of  this  object,  are  taken  from  a  paper  sent  to  me 
by  the  Director  of  the  School  at  Naas  The  whole  of  this  paper  was  orinted  in  I-Jip 
Journal  of  Education  for  February  1887.  ^  ^  pnnrea  m  ine 
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Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  (ISH'i)  and  is  ri(l'err(i<l  to  on  pages 
66-rO  of  Part  I  of  tins  Eeport.    . 

An  account  of  the  school  at  Naas,  and  of  the  preHont  devolopuKuit 
of  Slojd,  comiJiled  by  the  author  of  this  Report  from  various  authoi'i- 
ties,  is  also  given  in  the  present  volume.  Sec,  Appendix  L,  Paper 
IX,  pages  863-893. 

OBSTACLES  TO  THE.  INTRODUCTION  OP  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

OP  LONDON. 

*  *  *.  The  School  Board  was  80  much  impressed,  by  Miss  Warren's  eviUence, 
with  the  importance  of  Slojd  teaching,  that  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  Slojd  class 
as  an  experiment,  and  Miss  Warren  was  to  be  its  head.  She,  howe^^er,  very  soon 
quitted  our  service  to  become  Superintendent  of  Kindergarten  method  under  the 
Leicester  School  Board.  Her  departure  and  other  unforeseen  delays  prevented  our 
commencing  our  experiment  till  the  autumn  of  1887,  when  Miss  Clark,  Miss  War- 
ren's companion  at  Naas,  gave  a  course,  lasting  three  months,  of  instruction,  at  one 
of  our  schools,  to  a  small  number  of  boys  and  girls,  who  attended  as  volunteers  on 
Saturday  mornings.  Its  success  encourages  us  to  continue  the  cUiks,  but  we  have 
been  met  by  a  difficulty  which  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  both  of  this  experiment 
and  of  the  one  carried  on  at  Beethoven  Street  School.  It  is  this:  technical  instruc- 
tion, with  the. exception  of  the  teaching  of  sewing  and  cooking,  is  not  one  of  tlie 
subjects  included  in  the  Educational  Code,  and,  in  providing  the  necessary  material 
and  tools  for  our  experiments,  the  Board  overstepped  its  legitimate  powers.  Never- 
theless, it  was  considered  advisable  to  try  whether  the  Department  wouU  sanction 
manual  training,  a  subject  of  insti-uction  so  manifestly  advantageous  to  children  in 
elementary  schools.  'The  result  has  proved — what  has  previously  been  the  case — 
that  the  Board  must  act  as  pioneer  to  the  Education  Dejiartment.  The  cost  we 
have  incurred  was,  in  the  first  instance,  surcharged  by  the  auditor,  and  tliough,  on 
our  petition,  it  has  been  since  allowed,  it  is  on  condition  that  we  spend  no  more  money 
on  manual  training.  Consequently,  the  expense  must  be  defrayed  from  our  private 
purses,  or  our  experiment  must  be  abandoned.  In  order  to  leave  no  stone  unturned, 
we  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Department,  in  which  we  have  asked  whether  cer- 
tain articles  of  the  Educational  Code  may  not  be  so  construed  as  to  permit  man- 
ual training.  But  the  Department  has  answered  tliat  it  could  arrive  at  no  decision 
on  this  subject  while  the  scheme  for  technical  instruction  laid  before  Parliament 
last  session  was  still  under  discussion.  This  Bill  was  discharged  before  the  House 
rose  last  autumn.  But  as  in  all  probability  the  same  or  a  similar  Bill  will  be  brought 
in  dui'ing  this  session,  we  need  no  further  response  to  our  memorial  for  the  present. 

PROGRESS  IN  ADOPTION  OP  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  question  of  technical  instruction  has  progressed  witli  so  great  a  rapidity  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months,  that  we  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  change  in 
the  law  which  will  enable  the  Education  Department  so  to  modify  the  articles  of 
the  Code  as  to  permit  manual  training  being  carried  on  in  all  elementary  schools. 
But  here  a  danger  rises  against  which  we  must  guard.  The  Bills  discharged  last 
session — one  brought  in  by  the  Government  and  the  other  by  Sir  Henry  Eoscoe — 
deal  exclusively  with  schemes  for  affoi-ding  technical  instruction  to  those  boys  who 
shall  have  reached  the  upper  standards,  omitting  those  whom  unfavourable  circum- 
stances px-event  from  attaining  to  a  position  sufficiently  high  to  share  in  this  in- 
struction; thus,  in  fact,  helping  those  only  who  are  best  able  to  lielp  themselves. 
Again — a  more  serious  defect — they  postponed  manual  training  until  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  an  age,  as  has  been  seen,  too  advanced  for  dextei-ity  to  be  easily  obtained. 
It  will  be  therefore  necessary  to  watch  the  new  Bill,  and  endeavour  to  adapt  its  pro- 
visions to  the  real  needs  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes. 

CITY  AND  GUILDS  OP  LONDON  INSTITUTE  CLASSES. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  classes  were  opened  at  the  City  and  (ituilds  of  London  Insti- 
tute for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  to  masters  engaged  in 
elementary  schools.  They  were  largely  attended  by  teachers  under  the  London 
School  Board.  Professor  Unwin,  under  whose  general  guidance  tliese  classes  were 
carried  on,  is  of  opinion  that  the  pupils  not  only  exhibited  an  enthusiasm  in  their 
studies,  but  a  facility  in  acquiring  practical  skill  he  did  not  expect  in  men  of  their 
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{wvxfessMin.  A  gyxvi  fin^piMtMn  t>f  tt»e  >r..den^  irtw  l»a»i  r>sfc«>n  an  «l*nieoWury 
OMir^  durii^  the  sfroi^  and  ^miunter.  letonted  U>  th?  Ift^inine  irtnen  the  aBtamn 
se^s^m  afienHl,  and  joineJ  anodtw  adT«itced>onne,  whil?  at  the  sui»?  time  fir^h 
pajpik  foniKtl  a  new- efenmttiirr  cbiss.  ThoBaKeoor  iiMistiersprepMiiigthefi^^nes 
wr  cwTTin^  on  die  technical  inetractKMof  onr^der  puptk  so  soon  m  the  iKviessary 
*lt«catwn  in  the  bv  penui)^ 

Hauihr.  howTvr.  A»  Board  ts  not  daaipelle>l  t^>  av«it  the  r.<x  i^n  of  Ftuiia- 
ment  befot«.  at  l«ata>  nrvins  n>  intivdace  »»■««««»«»  instrocooo  in  our  V>-~'  schooK 
Tike  CStijr  awl  Londom  GtdUs  haxv  contrihatied  a  <wm  of  £l(VO  for  the  por[!>.ve  of 
tstaWfehinig:  ctfc^es  for  twrtui^  the  .^str  of  tcwts.  The  esperimeMt  is  to  W  onotin- 
iKd  for  tv«lv¥  itti!iath&  Sx  centi«$  for  soch  inscrartioa  mT«  bem  chas»— Ame 
OB  north  and  thi««  on  dte  sxmdi  of  the  Thames,  in  which  (JKses  aiv  cwnied  OB  u 
buiUinsslKlm^ns»f>  the  SdMol  Board.  Ther  in»«  opened  in  Janaarr  of  thfe  Tear, 
and  ai«  nitder  Oe  joint  ountMl  of  a  owuuittee  Kvvs^tiitg  the  IiksikBfe  and  the 
fiinni.  Bat  bane,  again,  i$  a  possible  du^er  to  be  gnartel  agaiost— that.  buiwIt. 
of  nrins  msizwetiaB  in  a  ^rtkvlar  trade  in  oontrn&tinctioia  to  prepantian  for 
haMkru^hip  seanalhr.  We  most  not  tain  ooor  pogiils  mto  pKeoiatave  aiteaai 
vhile  they  ai«  T«t  in  :^hooi$  and  tnw  roimc  to  choas?  their  TOcatiaB  in  Kfe:  ■>««- 
OT«r.  dt»-  will  karri  th^  trade  far  better  m  a  wortsfaop  than  in  a  sehiMl.  where, 
toa  o»ta>n  extent,  the  woik most  porbike  of  an  amat^eor  dtarairter. 

It  irill  be  s>e<eii  that  the  ~"  Citr  ar.  i  London  Ghiilds,"  hare  come  for- 
ward u>  aid  in  the  ue\r  edncaticHial  espraiment^ .  j  .ist  as  many  citi- 
zeu$  aoid  eoTivniit^  assoei;ali«His  haiTe  doo^  from  time  to  time,  m  the 
Unitevl  Siates- 

The  aitiele  sxinis  Tip  with  a  ^tawnien:  of  the  technkal  edacatiou 
now  given  in  the  Board  ^^^'il.>y.^,  and  cxaaeludes  wirt  a  fnll  end  -k*^ 
ment  of  the  Tahie  and  fe{isil>ilHT  of  the  pioposed  industrial  tnun- 
ing  in  schools. 

*  *  *  £3em«maiy~i.~:>i?ae<e,  under  fdienante  of  "object  lr^isv<r<.~  is  one  of  oar 
cwpatenrv  snbjeccs.  thoa^  it  i««]aii«s  a  moii^h  snatar  deveknafeeiH  and  £tr  better 
methods  <x  irJKhii^.  Fteehand  drawing:,  whidh  ^hooll  derijtw  a  t^te  f<or  an.  is 
taa^t  inaUlMTs'denaitakeBK.ih.^ji^itEitakeBinodtj'afiewiKthecir^'jt^KM^ 
Social  eicviDOOiT.  ^  Jir.  ElBs  de&^;;[^«i  the  truths  he'taaght.  need  nor  aisoob  a 
lax^  amonv.T  of  ti-me.  while  th;  ■Borallesson  the^ctWTC^  sb.cf.-!  pertadethewhote 
govonment  and  disicipfine  of  the  sichMiL  ^*"**^  ~r*~*  *" -'•'■"t' 1*'n"'"TC  f-Tthf 
$;iits  wve  ha-re  sewing  and  CiNkii^  same  swviepii^  uid  cleaams  an^.i  be  added. 
A  sood  beginnu^  in  saoKh  traiai^  may  be  iativkiaifvd  mto  the  borf  deipaitiMeats 
ewB  under  the  lice;;^::!:  Oode.  thos^K  ae  w«  hatie  shown,  it  wiB  need  modificataoa 
for  The  faUer  devet.coiffd  of  «ite»iHn  thivo^  Tae  hanL  The  timr  speatin  thk 
tiainu^  wiU  be  no  vasi  kss  to  the  Htetair  side  of  edneattoa.  for  die  chaa^  of 
tKNt^ltt  and  emptarneitt  necessitated  by  »«««»»««>  ocmpatk«s  wiQ  enat:4e  die  piqMl 
to  netoiB  to  the  sc^oolioaan  ^o  neady  t'or  hard  >7:ii}r  that  he  will  stxiD  make  ap  fer 
the  iabemd  wh(fh  has  been  deToted  to  the  edacatMB  of  hi$  hand. 

lunnvned  methods  of  tawhin^r  wiD  make  leami^  easier  to  tte  ynpiL  »^  wtet 
is  of  car  gnater  umpactanoe.  draw  oat  r.i~  rateli^eiK^.  rhjs  >  a  lUing,  liini  coaeqaiK 
kaowiedge  by  huuselt  loi^  alter  hi<  itchctid  edocaliaB  i^  Sri^^al.  Tint  thH»  h 
gvaat  Kixtm  for  iei{!(«'cvjnaM  ia  the  scar  ;-ek:c>  wie  teach,  and  aa  <mr  metho^of  tencJH 
iiKT  theBL.  is  perha^  s-r^tiirvc:!  T^  -  ■::-  r,v..rv  clearly  thaato  iaes=*«:?<*  the  School 
Board  tbeoBsclves.  I:  is  this  c-.;t-.:".-^->ic..  tbrT^^^.dttMf'neais  of  experience,  which  kd 
todkeanpaBrtineBt.ni]Iuvh  '.-s^:.  of  a  Stoecul  Oomaittee-to  consider  thesab- 
jectsandinoiksof  taachiB^iatheBoaid^aAools~widtaTiev  r.,  rr.icr uiivc-: -ei^j^rs. 
Ttt  he^  ws  to  attain  oar  aim.  the  OoDuainee  i.is  <»;'xci;  th^  s.i-n.,v  ,  ■;  -rLtsr  «-tps»j 
knowleid^  and  esperiencie  on  ihe  >^:^  Srvi  haw  beeBptOTedm  v^uiiws  w^i^vs— tenc^ 
ciTs  in  etokffiTiry  ~chfM)k.  yir.iCiss  irs  :T;.:a  iechnical  CMlk^^iSL.  -.-t-rscs  whose  occat- 
patioa  it  :is  to  iz^^izi  Tesi.~be::s  and  exuniae  svhocil&  ^eatJemen  aa<i  hdfas  whaj« 
intei«s<  iBedn(.sn'.>'^  fa*s  kd  theai  to  ohaeme  and  .v^sc-.ir^er  die  meri^  and  demerits 
of  TariQBS  methftfe  by  whifh  rr  is  carried  on  both  at  home  and  al»)ad.  and  wwk- 
iog  men.  whctse  oftinkffi  w«  sui^ltt  oa  the  kind  of  haad-trKmi^  it  is  adTasabAe  to 
giT(&  The  evidence  aw  baiTw  woeiirei  l,is  jvcL-niased  .^s  that  hencefvcth  liaBd.<nun- 
^£  BMist  oocapy  a  plaw  m  oar  skh'-^id  cocrse.  whik  we  hsTr  arrived  at  the  >;&::i>e 
oon.'>.^s;.-oa  :as  die  Ckwusiittoe  of  ~.?i:^v  dd  the  taacUi^  of  i^AmjUm.  ii»dr  fe  ei^^r 
h^und  the  soope  of  our  wurk. 
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THE  KINDEEGARTBN  PRINCIPLE  APPLICABLE  TO  PUPILS  OF  ALL  AGES. 

The  Committee  also  believe  that  the  Kindergarten  principle  should  no  longer  be 
limited  to  infant  departments,  but  that  it  should  govern  the  whole  school  life  of  the 
pupil.  The  old-fashioned  mode  of  teaching  by  words  and  not  by  things  is  fast  giv- 
ing way  to  the  new  one — that  which  teaches  by  experience  instead  of  by  dogma. 
Such  is  the  Kindergarten  principle,  as  fitted  to  the  boy  or  girl  of  fifteen  as  to  the 
infant  of  five;  needing  only  that  its  application  shall  be  adapted  to  the  age  ot  the 
pupil.  This  principle  is  embodied  in  the  Report  the  Committee  presented  a  tew 
weeks  since  to  the  Board.  Its  adoption  is  under  discussion  at  the  present  moment. 
Should  its  recommendations  be  carried  into  effect,  we  shall  at  least  have  grasped  the 
soundest  principle  of  education  yet  discovered,  and  may  hope  to  better  prepare  our 
pupils  for  their  future  vocation  than  we  can  under  our  present  system. 

The  objections  on  the  ground  of  increased  expense  are  considered 
at  some  length  and  finally  disposed  of  by  the  following  terse  state- 
ment of  the  argument  -which,  in  America,  is  thought  broad  enough 
and  weighty  enough  to  justify  the  entire  system  of  public  education, 

*  *  *  The  public  must  decide.  It  should,  however,  bear  this  fact  in  mind, 
that  the  cost  incurred  in' education  is  spent  quite  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  pay  it  as  for  that  of  the  persons  educated— ignorance  being  most  costly  to  the 
community,  as  the  chief  source  of  poverty  and  of  crime.  Is  it  not  wiser,  then,  it 
we  consider  the  subject  on  no  higher  ground  than  as  a  pecuniary  question,  to  spend 
money  in  making  good  citizens  rather  than  in  repressing  bad  ones? 
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VI. 

HOW  TO  GAIN  TIME  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  STUDIES. 

PRACTICAL  SUQQESTIONS  BY  AN  ENGLISH  EDUCATOR. 

That  our  American  advocates  of  the  introduction  of  industrial 
training  in  the  public  schools,  are  not  alone  in  thinking  that  by  wise 
changes  both  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  the  studies  taught, 
timeior  the  new  studies  can  be  gained  ;  and,  also,  that  some  training 
in  the  practical  application  of  the  studies  taught,  looking  to  their 
immediate  utility  in  the  transactions  of  every-day  life  is  desirable; 
is  shown  by  the  accompanying  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  corre- 
spondent which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue,  July  1st,  1887,  of  "  The 
Educational  Times,  and  Journal  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,"  a 
well  known  English  authority.  The  writer  inveighs  against  "  The 
old  school  Table-Book  and  Sum-Book,"  and  protests  against  com- 
pelling the  children  to  memorize  obsolete  tables,  retained  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  schools  only  by  the  fact  that  the  examiners  continue 
■to  question  upon  them. 

CHANGES  SUGGESTED  IN  TOPICS  STUDIED. 

*  *  *  For  my  own  part,  I  should  like  to  see  banished  from  our  schools,  not 
only  illegal  Weights  and  Measures,  which  I  hold  to  be  clearly  indefensible,  but  also 
those  which,  though  recognized  by  law,  are  not  in  common  use.  How  few  are  the 
occasions  when  ordinary  persons  require  to  make  calculations  in  Troy  Weight, 
Apothecaries'  Weight,  Cloth  Measure,  and  the  minutiae  of  Ale,  Beer,  and  Wine 
Measure !  How  soon  these  things,  learnt  in  school,  are  foj-gotten  when  pupils  have 
gone  out  into  the  world,  and  what  a  waste  of  time  the  whole  business  is  ! 

One  of  the  greatest  boons  conferred  by  the  French  Revolution,  upon  the  people 
of  France,  was  the  abolition  of  the  old  system  of  Coinage  and  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, and  the  introduction  of  the  present  Decimal  System,  which  has  done  so  much 
to  facilitate  trade,  and  to  simplify  arithmetical  calculations.  What  Frenchman,  in 
his  senses,  would  think  of  reviving  the  use  in  schools  of  the  old  discarded  Weights 
and  Measures,  simply  in  order  to  supply  additional  practice  for  children  in  calcula- 
tion ?  Yefthat  is  what  is  gravely  done  and  advocated  by  many  English  exkminers, 
school  inspectors,  and  teachers  who,  as  Herr  Dummkopf ,  with  pardonable  exag- 
geration, says,  "  worship  the  horrid  thing  (the  Table-book)  as  if  it  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  who  would  sooner  ^luck  out  their  right  eye  than  give  up  the  pleasure 
of  torturing  innocent  children  with  it." 

No  harm,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  occurred  in  France  to  the  study  of  the  Math- 
ernatics  by  the  abolition  of  the  old  Weights  and  Measures  ;  nor  would  anybody  be 
the  worse,  but  rather  the  better,  in  England,  if  we  ceased  to  teach  Tables  which  are 
either  false  in  themselves,  or  not  worth  learning  or  remembering,  and  which  are 
for  the  most  part,  mere  relics  of  barbarism,  retained  out  of  a  stupid  adherence  to 
old  custom,  or  a  sentimental  belief  that  they  are  valuable  instruments  of  intellectual 
culture. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

This  matter  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  is,  of  course,  only  part  of  the  larger 
question,  whether  Arithmetic  generally  should  not  be  made  a  more  practical  subiect 
of  instruction  than  it  is  at  present.  In  view  of  the  great  competition  and  struggle 
going  on  all  around  us,  the  pressing  demand  of  the  present  day  is  that  our  children 
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should  go  forth  from  our  schools  better  equipped  than  formerly  for  the  campaign 
of  life;  and  few  subjects  of  school  insti^ction  have  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the 
future  career  of  children  than  the  art  of  calculation,  which  to  many  furnishes  the  very 
tools  by  which  they  earn  their  daily  bread,  and  to  all  is,  in  various  ways  and  degrees, 
indispensable.  Many  may  contrive  to  rub  on,  in  a  fashion,  with  little  knowledge 
of  Geography,  History,  Grammar,  or  Literature;  but  few  can  with  Impunity  dis- 
pense with  an  acquaintance  with  commercial  Arithmetic.  It  is  the  quickest  and 
most  expert  calculator  that  is  likely  to  win  the  prize,  now-a-days,  whether  in  the 
mart,  the  warehouse,  the  workshop,  or  the  counting  house.  It  is  very  true,  as 
examiners  and  school  inspectors  are  fond  of  reminding  us,  that  in  the  Universities 
om-  future  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  statesmen  study  the  Mathematics,  not  for  its 
applied  uses,  but  for  its  mental  discipline;  though  some  of  these,  we  may  suspect, 
might  with  advantage  exchange  a  little  Conic  Sections  for  some  acquaintance  with 
the  graces  of  elocution  and  oratory.  No  one  denies  that  Arithmetic  is  a  science  as 
well  as  an  art,  and  that  chDdren  should  be  duly  instructed  in  the  rationale  of  the 
various  processes  they  employ;  but  what  is  wanted  in  our  schools  is  a  closer  appli- 
cafion  of  the  teaching  to  the  requirements  of  daily  life. 

QEAMMAR  AND   COOKING. 

When  the  learned  lady  in  Moliere's  play  complained  that  her  cook  spoke  bad 
grammar,  her  husband  repUed  that  he  did  not  mmd  that  so  much,  as  long  as  she 
compounded  her  dishes  of  the  correct  ingredients,  and  did  not  put  too  much  salt- 
in  his  soup.  The  whole  play  is  a  clever  satire  upon  the  highfalutin  notion  of  seek- 
ing lofty  ideals,  while  neglecting  the  common-place  affairs  of  life..  In  much  the 
same  way,  we  talk  a  good  deal  about  Technical  Education,  and  w-ould  pursue  it  in 
some  grand  style;  by  the  erection  of  palatial  buildings,  costly  laboratories,  and  the 
institution  of  high-class  lectures.  But  this  is  only  to  chop  wood  with  razors.  What 
is  really  wanted  is  to  make  the  present  imperfect  system  of  education  of  our  ordi- 
nary schools  more  conformable  to  the  work  to  which  most  of  the  scholars  will  after- 
wards have  to  devote  themselves. 

WHY  NOT  ADAPT  ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES  TO  DAILY  NEEDS? 

In  Arithmetic,  for  example,  we  could  well  do  with  a  little  less  of  complex  and 
continued  fractions,  circulatingdecimals,  puzzles,  conundrums,  and  other  academic 
problems  never  met  with  anywhere  outside  the  class-room  and  the  school  sum-book. 
In  the  place  of  these,  we  might  have  more  questions  framed  in  the  language  and 
phraseology  of  the  market  and  the  workshop.  Such  things,  for  instance,  as  calcu- 
lations of  the  price  of  goods,  making  out  estimates  for  work,  the  average  daily, 
weekly,  or  yearly  takings  of  a  tradesman,  the  fluctuations  in  the  weekly  wages  of 
artisans,  and  such  like  computations,  with  perhaps  as  much  of  Book-keeping  as 
relates  to  simple  examples  of  receipts,  and  the  use  of  a  balance-sheet  and  a  ledger. 

An  indication  of  the  strong  feeling  setting  in  for  a  reform  of  our  common  schools 
is  to  be  seen  in  two  Bills  now  before  Parliament  to  give  local  authorities  powers  to 
establish  day-schools  and  evening  classes  in  which  shall  be  taught  the  use  of  ordi- 
nary tools,  commercial  Arithmetic,  commercial  geography,  book-keeping,  French 
and  German  and  other  modern  languages,  freehand  and  machine  drawing,  and  any 
other  subjects  sanctioned  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  These  Bills, 
introduced  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  and  Professor  Stuart  respectively,  are  not  likely  to 
pass  this  session;  but  when  they  do  Herr  Dummkopf  may  console  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  there  will  be  some  schools  where  the  objectionable  old  Table-book, 
Sum-book,  and  Spelling-book  will  no  longer  hold  the  high  position  they  have  so 
long  held  in  our  Englisli  system  of  education. 

F.  H. 
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THE  OPENING  OF  A  NEW  HALL  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRE- 
CEPTORS, LONDON. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  AND  DISCUSSION. 

(a)  Pkeliminary  Wokds. 

As,  in  these  Appendices,  much  has  been  inserted  with  a  view  to 
show  the  variety  of  opinions  held  in  this  country,-by  educators  and 
others,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  Industrial  Education  in  its  many 
phases;  because  these  topics  are  still  undetermined  and,  therefore, 
the  various  arguments  adduced  and  reasons  urged  by  the  disputants 
on  one  side  and  the  other,  in  relation  to  the  very  different  problems . 
which  are,  as  yet,  grouped  under  the  one  general  head,  relate  to  live 
questions;  so,  it  has  seemed  not  inappropriate  to  include  one  or  two 
similar  illustratipns  of  the  present  attitude  of  English  educators 
towards  like  questions. 

The  high  standing  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  who  is  one  of  "  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Examiners  of  Schools,"  as  a  leading  authority  on  educa- 
tional matters  is  well  understood  by  American  educators.  Dr.  Fitch 
was  chosen  to  read  the  paper  upon  the  subject  for  discussion,  on  the 
occasion  of  iirst  opening  the  new  hall  in  the  London  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors. In  the  scholarly  and  admirable  address  theii  delivered  by 
him  upon  the  life  and  methods  of  Socrates,  there  occurs  almost  in- 
cidentally a  reference  to  Industrial  Education,  which  is  taken  up  in 
the  subsequent  discussion,  and  which  is  of  interest  as  showing  how 
the  subject  is  looked  at  by  the  two  classes  of  contestaiits;  yet,  in  the 
end,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  substantial  agreement  that  the  combi- 
nation of  both  intellectual  and  manual  training  is  the  object  to  be 
aimed  at. 

Many  of  the  ardent  advocates  of  "  Manual  Training,"  etc.,  in  this 
country,  have  themselves  been  so  thoroughly  trained  in  the  old  fash- 
ion of  book  learning  and  feel  themselves  so  wanting  in  manual  and 
mechanical  dexterity,  that  they  appear,  in  their  advocacy  of  the  new, 
to  unduly  decry  the  value  of  the  old ;  while  they  occasionally  seem 
inclined  to  magnify,  out  of  all  just  proportion,  the  potency  of  mere 
manual  training.  One  of  the  ablest  advocates  for  the  new  methods 
goes  so  far  as  to  draw  a  very  striking  picture  of  his  own  school  days, 
affirming  that,  as  for  any  training  in  their  use,  he  might  just  as  well 
have  been  without  han'ds,  except  as  they  were  useful  to  hold  a  book!  * 

To  those  familiar  with  his  life  history,  his  great  practical  executive 
ability,  or  to  those  even  who  knew  nothing  of  the  author  beyond  the 
very  address  in  which  this  pathetic  plaint  of  early  educational  de- 

*See  extracts  from  General  Francis  A.  Walker's  Address  on  "  Industi-ial  Educa 
tion  in  Public  Schools,"  Art  and  Industry  Report,  Part  II,  Appendix  L,  Paper  III  (c)'- 
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privation  is  uttered;  lie  has  proved  too  much.  The  strength  and 
vigor  of  this  very  argument  furnishes  the  best  proof  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  training  of  his  youth,  and  shows  how  possible  it  is 
for  one  to  have  taken  a  great  part  in  aiding  the  world's  progress 
withoulr  having  had  this  vaunted  training  of  the  hands  ! 

The  great  need  of  some  forms  of  direct  manual  training  in  the 
public  schools,  the  admitted  value  of  scientific  technical  training  for 
specialists,  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  greater  importance 
of  the  general  culture  of  the  mind,  nor  the  truth  that  now,  as  ever,  th« 
need  of  the  State  for  noble  men  and  women,  is  even  greater  than  the 
need  for  trained  mechanics.  Never  was  the  need  of  broad  general 
training  so  absolutely  essential  to.  the  welfare  of  the  community  as 
in  this  day  of  ever-growing  specialties.  Our  modern  man  seems 
rapidly  tending  towards  a  condition  of  Intellectual  Myopia. 

It  is  because  this  Report  is  devoted  to  urging  the  importance  of 
Education  in  Industrial  Art,  and  especially  because  this  volume  is 
so  largely  given  to  showing  the  desirableness  of  definite  training  in 
the  elements  of  industries;  that  there  arises  greater  occasion  for  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  never  losing  sight  of  the  higher  needs 
of  maUj  and  of  developing  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  not  confined  my  quotations  from  Mr. 
Fitch's  paper  simply  to  his  references  to  technical  training;  but  have 
ventured  to  include  his  striking  picture  of  ths  life  and  surroundings 
of  the  citizens  of  Athens,  and  his  endorsement  of  the  eatimate  Soc- 
rates placed  upon  the  right  use  of  words,  as  being  of  quite  as  much 
concern  to  mankind  as  the  right  use  of  tools.  A  truth  which,  as  I 
have  noted,  seems  just  now  in  danger  of  being  overlooked. 

^  (6.)  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS* 

Evening  Meeting,  April  20th,  1887. 
The  Chair  having  been  taken  by  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  a  Paper  was  read  by  J.  G. 
Fitch,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  on 

Socrates  and  His  Method  of  Teaching. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  significant  circumstance ,  and  one  of  good  omen  for  the  f utm-e 
of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  that  the  subject  selected  by  your  Council  for  the  first 
discussion  in  this  new  hall — a  hall  dedicated  to  the  invest^ation  of  the  science  and 
philosophy  of  Education — should  be  the  life  and  work  of  Socrates.  His  name  is 
identified  with  some  of  the  earUest  dialectical  exercises  on  record;  and  the  arts  of 
evolving  and  communicating  truth,  and  of  establishing  a  right  relation  between 
learner  and  teacher,  were  the  arts  to  which  he  devoted  his  chief  attention.  These, 
too,  are  the  arts  which  the  members  of  this  College  desire  to  acquire  for  themselves, 
and  to  communicate  to  others;  and  in  entering,  as  we  may  reasonably  hope,  on  a 
fresh  career  of  honour  and  usefulness  for  the  teachers  of  the  future,  it  is  well  that  we 
should  seek  to  put  ourselves  iu  closer  relation  with  the  great  teachers  of  the  past. 

ATHENS   then    THE   CHIEF   CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

At  the  risk  of  recounting  some  things  which  ai-e  already  very  familiar  to  most  of 
my  audience,  it  may  not  be  imfitting  to  remind  you  of  one  or  two  facts  i-espeoting 
the  condition  of  Athens  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  before  Christ.  The  state, 
of  which  it  formed  the  capital ,  was  little  larger  than  a  moderate  Enghsh  county, 
and  the  whole  of  its  subject  territories  were  not  equal  in  area  to  Great  Britain.  In  the 
time  of  Pericles,  however,  it  was  the  most  influential  city  in  the  vrorld.  Its  out- 
ward aspect  was,  as  you  know,  very  remarkable.  The  houses  of  the  private  citizens 
were,  for  the  most  part,  plain  wooden  tenements,  in  striking  contrast  to  all  the 

*From  "The  Educational  Times  and  Journal  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.  May 
1st,  1887.    London." 
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buildings  associated  with  the  piibBc  life  of  the  State;  for  these  were  costly  aad  mag- 
nificent. Near  was  a  fair  harboiir,  teeming  with  commercial  life;  and  down  the  slope, 
leading  to  the  Pirseiis,  were  two  sturdy  parallel  walls,  which  secured  access  to  ti^e 
sea  in  time  of  war,  and  which,  as  they  hetokened  the  prudence  of  the  citizens,  had 
also  borne  witness  to  their  prowess  in  many  a  conflict.  And  towering  high  above 
the  city,  overlooking  the  common  patlis  and  homes  of  men,  stood  the  sacred  citadel , 
the  dwelling  of  the  gods.  There  was  the  Parthenon,  dedicated  to  the  virgin  god- 
dess Athene,  whose  name  the  city  bore;  and  near  it  were  the  temples  of  Jupiter, 
Olympus,  of  Theseus,  and  Apollo — buildings  splendid  even  in  ruins,  but  then  all 
fresh  and  perfect,  overlaid  with  gilding  and  bright  colour.  Yet,  3,300  years  ago, 
the  stranger  who  had  sailed  from  Tyre  or  from  Syiacuse,  to  see  the  city,  would  not 
have  gathered  from  all  tliese  outward  signs  of  prosperity  a  true  conception  of  the 
power  of  Athens,  or  have  understood  why  she  dominated  the  world. 

IN   WHAT  THE   GREATNE^    OF  ATHENS   CONSISTED. 

The  greatness  of  Athens  lay  in  the  character  of  her  people,  in  her  freedom,  and  in 
the  way  in  which  she  maintained  it,  in  her  mental  activity,  and  in  that  desire  for  new 
knowledge  which,  long  afterwards,  so  impressed  the  Apostle  Paul  when  he  addressed 
the  people  from  Mar?  JEill.  She  had  lately  baffled  the  councils  and  dispersed  the  host, 
of  the  King  of  Persia.  With  the  httle  tend  of  confederated  Greek  patriots,  Athens 
had  resisted  an  army  twenty  times  the  size  of  her  own,  and  had  done  it  so  success- 
fully that  no  Oriental  ruler  ever  afterwai-ds  repeated  the  experiment.  The  names 
of  Flatsea  and  Salamis  were  keenly  remembered  by  the  Greeks;  the  tactics  of 
Marathon  and  Thermopylaa  wei-e  often  discussed  by  them.  Indeed,  every  matter 
of  pubUc  concern  was  freely  discussed.  It  is  true  they  had  no  press,  either  to  fur- 
nish, them  with  materials  for  forming  their  opinions,  or  to  save  them  that  trouble 
by  presenting  them  with  opinions  already  formulated.  All  discussion  was  oral; 
not  only  in  the  legitimate  popular  assemblies,  but  in  the  market-place,  in  the  forum, 
and  under  the  porticoes  of  temples,  groups  of  eager  disputants  might  be  seen  anx- 
iously investigating  some  difficult  problem  in  morals  or  po'itics.  Every  act  of  the 
governing  body,  every  detail  of  administration,  every  judicial  decision,  became,  in 
turn,  the  subject  of  open  public  disputation.  And  the  Athenians  prided  themselves 
on  doing  everything  with  their  eyes  open,  and  on  being  able  to  give  a  reason,  not  only 
for  the  acts  of  themselves  and  then-  party,  but  also  for  all  the  pubUc  policy  of  then- 
beloved  States.  A  man  who  had  not  an  opinion  on  these  matters,  or  who  could  not 
defend  it,  was  considered  to  be  a  discredit  to  the  commvmity.    *    »    *. 

THE  DAILY  EDUCATION  OF  AN  ATEEENIAN. 

The  sort  of  mental  discipline  through  which  an  Atheman  citizen  passed,  differed 
very  much  from  that  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
covdd  not  read  or  write,  but  he  could  listen  to  the  harangues  of  the  orator,  or  join 
a  group  of  enquirers  who  surrounded  a  philosopher  pacing  the  groves  of  Acade- 
mus.  He  saw  the  plays  of  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes,  of  which  representations 
were  often  gratuitously  provided  by  rich  citizens,  as  an  honourable  public  duty,  and 
as  a  contribution  to  national  education.  He  walked  amid  the  friezes  of  Phidias  and 
the  paintings  of  Zeuxis;  he  heard  the  rhapsodist  at  the  street  corner  declaiming 
about  the  heroism  of  Hector  or  the  wanderings  of  the  much-enduring  Uljsses. 
"  He  was  a  legislator,  conversant  with  high  questions  of  international  right  and  of 
public  revenue;  he  was  a  soldier,  carefully  trained  by  the  State  under  a  severe  but 
generous  discipline;  he  was  a  judge,  compelled  often  to  weigh  hostile  evidence,  and 
to  decide  complex  questions  of  right  and  wrong.  These  things  were  themselves  an 
education,  well  fitted,  if  not  to  form  exact  or  profound  thinkers,  at  least  to  give 
quickness  to  the  jierception,  delicacy  to  the  taste,  fluency  to  the  expression,  and  po- 
hteness  to  the  maimers." 

An  Athenian  knew  that  his  beloved  city  was  dedicated  to  Athene,  the  goddess  of 
Wisdom,  and  he  wished  to  make  his  city  worthy  of  this  distinction.  Hence,  to  many 
of  the  people,  philosophy  was  a  pastune,  and  the  search  after  wisdom  one  of  the 
main  duties  of  fife.  And,  as  some  men  would  go  to  a  bath  or  a  gymnasium  to  brace 
up  their  phyacal  energies,  others  would  resort  to  the  rhetor  or  the  sophist  to  gather 
strength  for  intellectual  contests,  and  to  practice  in  the  porch  or  the  agora  the 
"  noble  art  of  self-defence." 

And  here  it  may  not  be  imfltting  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  fact  that  38  centu- 
ries have  not,  in  this  one  respect,  witnessed  the  improvement  which  we  mav  hope 
has  been  visible  in  other  departments  of  instruction.  Education  in  citizenship, 
training  in  the  art  of  forming  and  expressing  opinions  on  matters  of  high  public 
interest,  the  discipline  which  helps  a  roan  to  explain,  and,  if  needful,  tg  mainiaiij 
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and  defend  the  opinions  he  is  supposed  to  hold— jrhere  is  our  provision  for  attain- 
ing these  objects?  Where  are  the  teachers  who,  not  content  with  making  their 
pupils  receivers  of  truth,  help  them  also  to  elucidate  it,  and  to  enforce  it  upon  others  ? 
I  think  that  from  Athens  we  have  still,  in  this  one  respect,  something  to  learn. 

Here  followed  a  graphic  picture  of  the  person  of  Socrates,  a  man 
of  good  lineage  and  of  good  repute,  who  began  when  about  40 
years  of  age,  to  go  about  among  the  citizens  in  the  Agora,  and  to 
join  the  groups  of  listeners  surrounding  the  philosophers,  and  the 
teachers  of  Rhetoric,  in  the  groves  of  Academe;  occasionally  asking 
seemingly  simple,  but,  in  reality,  most  searching  questions.  The 
characters  of  Socrates,  and  of  his  two  disciples,  Plato  and  Xenbphon, 
are  described  and  clearly  discriminated;  and  many  illustrative  quo- 
tations from  the  conversations  are  given. 

THE   "  SOCRATIC  METHOD." 

You  observe  that  Socrates'  method  of  interrogation  was  often  of  a  humbling 
and  painful  kind;  it  forced  home  to  his  collocutor  the  very  unwelcome  conviction 
that  he  was  more  ignorant  than  he  supposed.  There  are  three  stages  in  the  intel- 
lectual history  of  a  man  in  relation  to  the  knowledge  of  any  subject.  The  first,  and 
lowest,  is  unconscious,  satisfied  ignorance.  The  next  stage  is  one  of  ignorance  too, 
but  of  ignorance  unmasked,  awakened'  and  ashamed  of  itself.  The  third,  and 
.highest,  is  that  which  follows  the  possession  of  clear  and  reasoned  truth.  But  the 
second  condition  is  necessary  to  the  last.  We  cannot  vault  out  of  ignorance  into 
wisdom  at  one  bound,  we  must  travel  slowly  and  toilsomely  along  the  intermedi- 
ate steps;  and  Socrates  thought  he  did  a  service  to  an  enquirer  if  he  could  only  suc- 
ceed in  helping  him  to  reach  the  second  step,  and  so  to  be  fairly  on  the  right  road. 

IMPORTANCE  GIVEN  BY  SOCRATES  TO  ACCURACY  IN  THE  USE  OF  WORDS. 

A  very  significant  feature  of  his  teaching  was  the  great  importance  he  attached 
to  the  right  and  accurate  use  of  words.  Many  of  the  dialogues  which  Jlato  has 
recorded  for  us  turn  almost  wholly  on  the  definition  of  some  word  or  phrase.  Few 
of  us  know,  until  we  try,  how  hard  it  is  to  give  a  concise  and  perfect  definition  of 
even  the  most  familiar  word,  and  how  much  harder  it  is  to  make  sure  that  we 
always  attach  precisely  the  same  meaning  to  it.  Now  Socrates  thought  that  an 
examination  of  these  cUfiiculties  would  be  of  great  use  to  people  generally  and  to 
disputants  in  particular.  *  *  *  .  And,  at  the  end  of  this  pitiless  cross-examina- 
tion, it  would  often  appear  that  the  respondent,  after  vain  efforts  to  extricate  him- 
self, admitted  that  he  could  give  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  demand  which  at 
first  had  appeared  so  simple. 

AN  ACCURATE  KNOWLEDGE  OP  WORDS,  AND  FAMILIARITY  WITH  BOOKS,  ESSENTIAL 
TO   MODERN   SCHOLARSHIP. 

And  I  am  sure  that  we,  as  teachers,  have  a  special  interest  in  that  part  of  the 
Socratic  teaching  which  bore  upon  the  exact  connotation  and  the  right  use  of  words. 
Grammar,  verbal  and  logical  analysis,  rhetoric,  style — all  these  things  will  still, 
notwithstanding  the  occasional  satire  and  remonstrances  of  the  modern  professors 
of  science,  hold  their  own  as  among  the  chief  instruments  in  the  training  of  a  hu- 
man being  for  an  active  and  a  thoughtful  life.  And  why  ? — Because,  a  copious  vocab- 
ulary is  a  storehouse  of  thoughts.  Because,  whatever  we  are  hereafter  to  learn, 
whether  about  History,  Politics,  Asti-onomy  or  Physics,  must,  to  a  large  extent,  be 
learned  from  books  ;  and  because  whatever  gives  us  greater  command  of  the  lan- 
guage of  books,  and  a  more  exact  conception  of  the  significance  of  that  language, 
enlarges  our  resources  as  thinking  beings. 

THE   SOCKATIC   METHOD   NOT  THE   BEST   FOR  USE  WITH   CHILDREN. 

And  yet  the  Socratic  method  of  pursuing  a  general  term  into  all  its  hiding  places, 
of  amending,  expanding,  and  contracting  a  definition,  until  it  fitted  exactly  the 
qualities  of  the  thing  defined,  was — though  useful  as  a  method  of  confutation  with 
grave  men,  especially  with  superficial  pretenders — not  a  model  for  us  to  imitate 
habitually  with  children.     Occasionally,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  is  useful  to  take  a  les- 
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son  on 
ence, 


on  a  single  word,— I  will  say  constitution,  virtue,  experience,  proof ,  law,  influ- 
ence,—tcaxx  it  through  all  the  stages  of  its  development,  and  the  shades  of  its  mean- 
ing-, and  then  ask  the  scholar  himself,  after  this  inductive  exercisato  define  the 
word,  and  to  take  care  that  the  definition  shall  cover  all  its  legitimate  applications. 
We  want,  of  course,  that  our  scholars  shall  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  they 
use.  But  the  meaning  of  a  word  as  learned  by  heart  from  a  dictionary  or  a  spelling- 
book  is  of  no  value.  It  is,  indeed,  owing  to  its  necessary  brevity,  often  worse  than 
useless.  The  true  way  to  teach  to  young  learners  the  significance  of  a  word  is  after 
a  brief  explanation,  to  tell  them  to  take  the  word  and  use  it.  "Write  four  or  five 
sentences  containing  the  word."  "  Give  me  a  short  narrative  in  which  this  word 
shall  be  used  three  times  in  different  senses."  Or  "  Take  these  two  words,  which  are 
apparently  synonymous,  and  employ  therh  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  you  see 
the  less  obvious  distinctions  in  their  meaning."  I  think  that  the  same  object  that 
was  aimed  at  by  the  Socratic  eleuxihus  among  grown-up  controversialists  may  be 
attained,  among"  youhg  scholars,  by  this  simple  and  less  irritating  process. 

We  now  come  to  the  quotation  relating  to  technical  knowledge. 
A  disciple  of  Socrates  had  asked  the  Oracle  at  Delphi  whether  any 
man  was  wiser  than  Socrates,  and  received  a  negative  answer.  ' '  In 
his  defence  at  the  trial,  Socrates  described  the  effect  of  this  ne  ws  on 
himself."     He  said: 

"  Why  what  enigma  is  this  ?  For  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  am  wise,  either  much 
or  little.  What  can  the  god  mean  by  saying  that  I  am  the  wisest  ?  So  I  went  for 
myself  to  one  of  those  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  wise,  thinking  that  there, 
if  anywhere,  I  should  confute  the  oracle." 

He  recites  his  visits  to  various  people;  at  last,  he  says : 

"  But  when  I  went  to  the  artizans,  I  said  to  myself,  '  Here,  indeed,  is  something 
in  which  I  am  inferior  to  these  men,  for  they  possess  some  very  beautiful  knowl- 
edge." And  in  this  I  was  not  deceived,  for  they  knew  things  which  I  did  not,  and, 
in  this  respect,  were  wiser  than  I.  But  even  the  best  of  these  men,  because  he  ex- 
celled in  the  practice  of  his  art,  thought  himself  knowing  in  most  other  matters, 
and  this  mistake  obscured  the  wisdom  he  already  possessed.  So  I  asked  myself,  on 
behalf  of  the  oracle,  whether  I  should  prefer  to  continue  as  I  am,  possessing  none, 
either  of  their  special  knowledge  or  of  their  ignorant  estimate  of  themselves,  or  to 
have  both  as  they  have.  And  it  seemed  to  me,  on  the  whole,  that  I  had  best  con- 
tinue as  I  am." 

The  following  suggestive  comments  by  Mr.  Fitch  are  commended 
to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  who  take  interest  in  these 
topics;  especially  is  this  the  case  in  reference  to  the  few  words  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates. 

You  will  see  that,  on  one  point  much  discussed  among  the  educational  reformers  of 
our  time-^the  educative  virtue  pf  mere  handicraft — ^Socrates  would  probably  not 
have  agreed  with  the  current  opinion.  He  would  iiot  have  regarded  manual  train- 
ing as  a  good  substitute  for  intellectual  discipline.  He  had  seen  that  certain  me- 
clS,nical  dexterities  might  easily  co-exist  with  complete  stagnation  of  mind,  with 
great  poverty  of  ideas,  and  with  a  curious  conceit  as  to  the  proportion  and  relative 
worth  of  the  sort  of  knowledge  the  artizan  did  not  happen  to  possess.  I  think,  if 
he  were  to  be  consulted  in  our  day  by  the  advocates  of  technical  education,  he 
would  say, — "  Train  people's  hands  and  eyes  by  all  means,  but  train  the  under- 
standing at  the  same  time.  Let  your  pupil  know  well  the  properties  of  the  mate- 
rials he  is  using,  and  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  forces  he  employs.  Let  your  hand- 
work be  made  subservient  to  careful  measurement,  to  the  cultivation  of  taste  and 
intelligence,  to  the  perception  of  artistic  beauty,  and  then  it  will  play  a  real  part  in 
the  development  of  what  is.  best  in  the  human  being;  but,  unless  you  do  this,  you 
will  get  little  or  no  true  culture  out  of  carpentering,  modelling,  or  needlework." 

Nor  from  those  studies  which  have  of  late  years  appropriated  ttie  name  of  Science, 
did  Socrates  hope  very  much. 

After  this,  Mr.  Fitch  proceeds  with  instances  illustrating  the  teach- 
ing of  Socrates;  then,  considers  the  theory  of  a  pre-natal  existence 
as  put  forth  by  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  re-echoed  in  the  famed  ode; 
"On  Intimations  of  Immortality  "—by  Wordsworth,  passages  from 
which  are  quoted.     The  immediate  story  of  the  trial,  condemnation 
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and  touching  death  scene,  is  briefly  told;  and  the  speaker  thus  con- 
cludes: 

This  is  an  ancient  and  a  hackneyed  story — so  ancient  and  so'hackneyed,  that  I  felt 
a  little  diffidence  in  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  this  audience,  among  whom  are 
some  who  know  it  much  better  than  I  do.  Yet  it  has  not  wholly  lost  its  moral  sig- 
nificance. Much  of  the  teaching  of  Socrates  is  now  obsolete.  Some  of  the  objects 
he  sought  to  attain,  we  have  long  learned  to  regard  as  unattainable;  but  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  was  confronted  exist  more  or  less  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
He  saw  aroimd  him  men  who  had  never  harboured  doubts  simply  because  they  had 
never  examined,  who  held  convictions  all  the  more  angrily  simply  because  those 
convictions  had  never  been  verified.  The  mere  associations  accidentally  connected 
with  the  truths  men  loved,  he  saw  were  constantly  mistaken  for  the  real  living 
truths  themselves.  He  chose  for  the  objects  of  his  attack  opinions  without  knowl- 
edge, acquiescence  without  insight,  words  without  meaning,  and  dogmas  without 
proof.  And,  until  these  phenomena  shall  have  become  wholly  extinct  in  the  world, 
there  will  always  be  a  place  in  philosophy  for  the  Sooratic  dialectics,  and  an 
honoured  place  in  history  for  the  life  of  the  philosopher  himself." 

(c)  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PAPER. 

"  The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  the  meeting  would  agree  with  him  in  thanking 
Mr.  Fitch  for  his  admirable  lecture  upon  Socrates  and  his  method  of  teaching.  The 
lecturer  stated  that  the  subject  was  too  ancient  and  too  hackneyed  to  bring  before 
a  modern  audience,  but  no  subject  could  be  so  described  if  treated  in  the  way  in 
which  the  lecturer  had  hgndled  it;  and  one  effect  that  it  would  have  upon  the  audi- 
ence would  be  to  send  them  back  with  renewed  interest  to  the  perusal  of  the  Pla- 
tonic dialogues.  Many  would  remember  their  first  introduction  to  those  dialogues 
and  the  great  interest  with  which  they  perused  them;  and  some  might,  perhaps, 
also  remember  how  at  last  they  had  closed  the  volume  with  the  feeling  that,  after 
all,  these  dialogues  were  eminently  of  an  artificial  character.  He  remembered 
sympathizing  with  De  Quincy  when  he  somewhat  audaciously  said:  "  I  wish  I  had 
been  able  to  have  a  turfi  with  Socrates."  For  you  will  remember  that  many  of  the 
characters  who  formed  the  interlocutors  with  Socrates  are  men  of  straw;  they  are 
put  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  knocked  down,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling 
a  certain  amount  of  unfairness  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  which  represents  all 
the  truth  on  the  side  of  Socrates,  and  all  the  errors  and  confusion  of  thought  on  the 
side  of  those  "who  conversed  with  him.  . 

IMPORTANCE  OP  A  CORRECT  COMPREHENSION  BY  THE  PUPILS  OP  THE  WORDS  USED 

BY  THE  TEACHER. 

The  lecturer  had  shown,  however,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  learnt  from 
these  dialogues,  and  the  first  point  to  which  he  had  called  attention  was  that  Socrates 
insisted  upon  finding  out  what  ideas  underlay  the  words  employed  by  his  inter- 
locutors. That  was  one  of  the  first  things  which  teachers  had  to  do.  There  was 
nothing  which  so  frequently  led  pupils  and  teachers  astray  as  the  improper  use  of 
woi-ds.  Teachers  might  go  on  teaching  boys  for  half  an  hour,  explaining  and  re- 
explaining,  and  find  out  after  all  that  their  efforts  had  been  thrown  away  owing 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  words  which  they  had  used  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  lesson  had  never  been  properly  understood.  It  was  assumed  that  pupils 
were  as  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  the  teachers,  and  it  constantly 
happened  that  the  words  were  most  familiar  as  sounds  to  children  were  the  most 
obacure  as  regards  the  ideas  which  the  words  conveyed.  Another  point  to  which 
the  lecturer  had  called  attention  was  the  gi'eat  service  Socrates  rendered  by  making 
people  aware  of  the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  extent  of  their  ignorance. 
He  remembered  Mr.  Gladstone,  many  years  ago,  speaking  of  a,  peculiar  kind  of 
i^oramce  which  he  designated  by  the  name  of  "  compound  ignorance" — that  con- 
dition in  which  a  man  was  when  he  was  not  only  ignorant,  but  was  ignorant  that  he 
was  ignorant.  That  was  a  state  of  mind  in  which  teachers  often  found  their  pupils, 
and  before  new  truths  could  be  imparted  to  them  it  was  necessary  that  their  minds 
should  be  disabused  of  old  errors.-  In  inviting  discussion,  he  suggiested  that  the 
speakers  should  deal  specially  with  the  following  question:  What  are  the  subjects 
to  wliich  the  Socratic  inethods  are  applicable  in  modern  educatiop  J 
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DE.  WOEMELL  SPEAKS  FOE  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  Wortnell  said  he  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  Chairman,  although  he  waS 
not  quite  in  a  suitable  mood  for  opening  the  discussion.  The  subject  of  the  lecture 
and  the  voice  of  the  lecturer  had  awakened  memories  of  eight-aaid-twenty  years 
ago,  and  had  renewed  the  feeUng,  as  well  as  the  pleasure,  with  which  he  had  then 
listened  daily  to  similar  teaching  from  the  same  teacher.  He  wondered  whether 
such  teaching  was  still  to  be  heard  in  the  Training  Colleges,  or  whether  the  wither- 
ing influence  of  recent  codes  had  completely  replaced  it  by  the  driest  routine.  He 
regarded  it  as  another  good  omen  for  the  future  of  their  College,  that  it  had  secured 
for  the  first  lecture  in  the  New  Hall  one  so  high  in  tone  and  so  graceful,  indeed, 
he  might  say  fascinating,  in  form. 

He  ventured,  however,  to  cross  foils  with  Mr.  Fitch  with  regard  to  his  reference 
to  Technical  Education.  Whoever,  amongst  practical  educators,  Ihought  of  "  sub- 
stituting manual  training  for  intellectual  education?"  He  thought  no  one.  As 
regards  the  lower  schools,  therfe  was  reason  to  think  th,e  present  methods  tended 
to  produce  a  love  of  a  sedentary  occupation  and  a  distaste  for  handicrafts.  The 
advocates  of  techidcal  education  wished  to  remedy  this  by  int  oduoing  into  the 
system  what  would  not  only  counteract  this  tendency,  but  would  provide  a  useful 
formof  relaxation,  and  would  strengthen  the  intellectual  powers  and  give  them  a 
practical  turn.  This  they  wished  to  do  without  in  the  slightest  degree  lowering 
the  intellectual  education  at  present  attainable.  Mr.  Fitch  has  proved  that  Socrates 
was  an  advocate  of  technical  education;  for  the  first  dialogue  he  had  read,  in  which 
a  would-be  politician  was  told  to  visit  the  mines  which  brought  the  country's  reve- 
nue, and  the  fortifications  which  served  for  its  defence,  was  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  main  tenets  of  the  Technical  Educator." 

Interesting  comments  on  various  parts  of  the  paper  were  made  by 
several  speakers.  When  all  had.  finished  Mr.  Fitch  then  ended  the 
discussion  by  the  following  remarks: 

MR.  FITCH  DISCRIMINATES  BETWEEN  TWO  KINDS  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION, 

"  Mr.  Fitch,  in  reply,  said  he  was  afi-aid  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  not  suffi- 
ciently conveying  his  meaning  upon  technical  education.  There  were  people  in  the 
world  who  used  the  phrase  technical  education  to  mean  mere  manual-instruction 
as  a  substitute  for  book  work,  and  not  as  an  instrument  of  general  development. 
Against  that  he  had  the  strongest  objection,  and  that  was  the  objection  he  had 
sought  to  set  forth  in  the  few  words  he  had  uttered  upon  the  maiter.  . " 

' '  He  did  not  object  to  technical  education,  in  its  true  sense ;  the  right  development 
of  the  hand  and  eye  and  of  the  bodily  powers  was  an  essential  part  of  education; 
but  if  you  discredit  intellectual  work,  and  say,  as  was  sometimes  said,  that  a  very 
large  part  of  the  time  now  spent  in  intellectual  work  ought  to  be  spent  in  carpenter- 
ing, modelling,  or  cutting  papers  into  patterns,  then  all  he  had  to  say  was  that  he 
believed  that  would  be  an  entirely  retrograde  step,  unless  intellectual  exercise  of 
some  kind  was  associated  with  it. 

"  A  good  deal  had  been  said  about  the  applications  of  the  Socratic  method,  and  it 
had  been  hinted  that  probably  the  meeting  would  have  been  usefully  employed  if  he 
had  tried  to  fix  the  kind  of  subjects  and  lessons  to  which  the  Socratic  method  was 
particularly  applicable.  No  doubt  that  might  have  been  extremely  useful,  but  it 
would  have  occupied  an  entire  evening,  and  would  have  been  incompatible  with  the 
somewhat  humbler  scheme  wTiich  he  had  laid  down  for  that  evening's  paper.  He 
had  merely  sought  to  l0,y  before  them  some  facts  in  the  Ufe  and  character  of  Socrates, 
rather  than  to  call  attention  to  the  applications  of  his  particular  method.  If  Socrates 
were  Uving  now,  and  heard  them  talking,  his  first  question  would  be.  What  do  you 
niean  by  the  Socratic  method  ?  There  would  be  a  very  great  difficulty  in  answering 
such  a  question.  He  had  desired  this  evening  to  accentuate  two  or  three  funda- 
mental principles  which  underlay  all  true  methods,  and  which,  when  understood, 
would  enable  them  to  devise  plans  of  instruction  as  applicable  to  the  pupils  of  the 
present  time  as  the  Socratic  method  was  applicable  to  the  pupil  in  the  time  of 
Socrates.  In  conclusion  he  expressed  his  pleasure  at  delivering  the  first  lecture  in 
the  new  building,  and  he  beUeved  that  there  was  a  great  future  of  ^public  useful- 
ness before  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

"A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  was  then  passed  by  accle^mation," 
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EDUCATIONAL  FREEDOM. 

The  following  eloquent  passages,  emphasizing  the  importance  that 
the  individual  characteristics  of  the  pupil  should  not  be  ignored  and 
suppressed  through  the  machinery  of  the  school, — a  very  real  danger 
and  one  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  ever  menacing  in  our 
American  public  schools, — are  from  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Wormell, 
M.  A.,  before  the  London  College  of  Preceptors  at  a  meeting  held 
June  22nd,  1887,  which  was  published  in  The  Educational  Times  of 
July  1st,  1887. 

The  Title  of  this  long  and  able  paper  was  "  Educational  Progress 
during  the  half  century,  from  a  Teacher's  Point  of  View." 

The  closing  passage  of  the  address  is  quoted  for  its  noble  portrait- 
ure of  the  enduring  labor  and  high  reward  of  the  true  teacher. 

A  very  few  years  is  suiEcient  to  produce  great  changes  in  opinion  on  matters  of 
education.  I  could  name  a  period  of  less  than  twenty  years,  at  the  commencement 
of  which  nobility,  learning,  and  orthodoxy  declared  the  majority  of  the  human 
race  ought  never  to  read  and  write;  while,  at  its  termination,  all  three  were  enx- 
ployed  in  building  schools  for  the  humblest  of  mankind.  Are  we  not,  then,  to  keep 
a  keen  eye  upon  probable  changes  ?  and  does  it  not  concern  us  and  all  public  teach- 
ers, to  be  fit  to  face  future,  as  well  as  present,  opinion? 

DANGER  OF  DEVELOPING  A  MONOTONY  OF  MEDIOCEITY. 

1.  We  need  not  fear  that  the  desire  for  education,  which  has  now  been  fairly 
aroused,  will  subside:  but  there  is  danger  in  the  tendency  to  require  all  men  to  pass 
through  the  same  mould  and  tlie  same  gauge.  If  we  may  trust  what  we  hear  and 
what  we  read,  this  danger  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  public  elementary  schools. 
There,  we  are  told,  Procrustes  will  have  his  victims.  He  is  the  government,  and 
the  tejichers  are  his  henchmen.  His  victims  are  the  dunces  on  the  one  hand,  who 
are  stretched  beyond  their  powers,  and  the  geniuses  on  the  other  hand,  who  are 
stvmted  to  an  average  capacity.  We  should  have  thought  it  a  Ubel  on  teachers,  and 
.contrary  to  the  spirit  of  justice,  impartiality,  and  fidelity,  which  is  an  essential 
characteristic  of  a  good  teacher  everywhere,  to  hint  that  they,  as  a  body,  had  made 
their  compact  with  the  irrational  robber,  if  they  did  not  persist  in  telling  us  so.  We 
should  have  thought  that  they  would  have  rebelled  against  authority  if  it  ordered 
such  a  compact.  RebeUion  is  usually  sanctified  by  success  and  damned  by  failure, 
but  this  rebelUon  would  have  been  a  righteous  struggle  in  any  case. 

A  TRUE  EDUCATION  WOULD  SO  ADAPT   TRAINING  AS    TO    DEVELOP  EXISTING  GERMS 
OF  INDIVIDUAL  EXCELLENCE. 

« 

We  should  rather  have  expected  that  teachers  would  err  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin,  who  tells  us  that — 

"  True  justice  consists  mainly  in  granting  to  every  human  being  due  aid  in  the 
development  of  such  faculties  as  it  i)ossesses  for  action  and  enjoyment  *  *  » 
'  Due  'aid  *  *  *  not  '  equal '  aid  *  *  *  In  education  *  *  »  true  jus- 
tice is  curiously  unequal  *  *  *  The  right  law  of  it  is  that  you  are  to  take  most 
pains  with  the  best  material  *  *  *  Never  waste  pains  on  bad  ground;  let  it 
J-  main  rough,  though  properly  looked  after  and  cared  for  it  will  be  of  best  service 
so;  but  spare  no  labour  on  the  good,  or  what  has  in  it  the  capacity  of  good.  The 
{«ndency  of  modern  help  and  care  is  quite  morbidly  and  madly  in  reverse  of  this 
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great  -principle.  Benevolent  persons  are  always  by  preference  busy  on  the  essen- 
tially badr  and  exhaust  themselves  in  efforts  to  get  maximnni  intellect  from  cre- 
tins, and  maTrimnm  virtue  from  criminals.  Meantime  they  take  no  care  to  ascer- 
tain »  *  *  the  continuous  sources  of  cretinism  and  crime,  and  suffer  the  most 
splendid  material  in  child-nature  to  wander  neglected,  until  it  has^  become  rotten 
to  the  degree  in  which  they  feel  prompted  to  take  an  interest  in  it."     *    *      . 

The  kind  of  liberty  we  have  now  to  contend  for  seems  to  bo  the  liberty  of  free 
growth  to  the  gifts  of  intelligence  and  power.  It  is  a  new  phase  of  that  bberty  for 
Tvhich  Cranmer  contended  when  he  said  —  >      ■        c 

"  To  exclude  the  ploughman's  son  and  the  poor  man's  son  from  the  benefits  of 
learning,  as  though  they  were  unworthy  to  have  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be- 
stowed upon  them  as  well  as  upon  others,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  Almighty  Gfod 
should  not  be  at  liberty  to  bestow  His  great  gifts  of  gracenipon  any  person,  nor  no- 
where else,  but  as  we  and  other  men  shall  appoint  them  to  be  employed,  according 
to  our  fancy,  and  not  according  to  His  most  godly  wiU  and  pleasure,  who  giveth 
His  gifts,  both  of  learning  and  other  perfections  in  all  sciences,  into  all  kinds  and 
states  of  people  indifferently." 

The  modem  notion  is,  that  the  Almighty  may  bestow  His  gifts  to  the  extent  of 
the  seven  standards  of  a  legal  code,  but  no  further.  That  what  we  may  call  the 
liberty  of  capacity  may  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  we  must  have  schools  of  various 
types  in  each  grade,  as  well  as  of  various  grades.  To  quote  again  from  the  "  Stones 
of  Venice:" — 

"One  man  is  made  of  agate,  another  of  oak;  one  of  slate,  another  of  clay.  The 
education  of  the  first  is  jKjlislung;  of  the  second,  seasoning;  of  the  third,  rending; 
of  the  fourth,  moulding.  It  is  no  use  to  season  the  agate;  it  is  vain,  to  try  to  polish 
slate;  but  both  are  fitted  by  the  qualities  they  possess  for  service  in  which  they  are 
honoiu-ed." 

2.  There  is  some  Uttle  danger,  perhaps,  that  demands  which  it  was  necessary  to 
urge  at  one  time  may  be  overstrained.  Hints  have  lately  been  given  that  the  move- 
ment for  Technical  Education  in  the  lower  schools  may  be  carried  too  far.  But, 
indeed,  it  has  not  yet  gone  far  enough-  The  system  of  education  in  many  places 
produces  but  very  weak  machines,  fit  only  to  be  puny  clerks,  who  have  a  distaste, 
or  even  an  abhorrence,  of  healthful  labour.  To  correct  this  defect  is  the  aim  of  the 
advocates  of  Technical  Education.    *    *    *. 

There  is  hope  for  the  future  of  the  Educator.  His  labours  will  be  better  appre- 
ciated, his  difficulties  better  understood,  and  his  office  will  be  more  respected.  This 
should  encourage  those  who  are  now  qualifying  themselves  by  general  and  profes- 
sional studies,  to  take  up  the  work  heartily  and  hopefully.  *  *  *.  We  rejoice 
at  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made,  because  the  teachers  who  will  follow 
us  will  have  opportunities  which  were  never  within  our  reach.  But  there  is  a  hope, 
a  prospect,  an  expectation  which  the  teachers  of  the  next  generation  and  the  teach- 
ers of  this  have  in  common,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  a  picture  of  this  in  the  case  of 
an  ideal  teacher,  for  the  encouragement  and  consolation  of  those  who  feel  that  our 
labours  are  arduous  and  responsibilities  great. 

THE  REWARD  OF  THE  TRUE  TEACHER. 

There  will  come  a  day  for  each  in  which  he  shall  relinquish  his  wwk,  and  the 
school-room  shall  know  him  no  more.  Under  these  circumstances,  imagine  one 
who  has  been  throughout  faithful  to  his  calling;  how  pleasant  then  to  him  will  be  • 
the  retrospect !  He  will  leave  behind  him  many  of  a  generation  whose  characters, 
by  his  hand,  will  have  been  moulded  to  intelligence  and  virtue.  The  departed  Poet 
has  made  men  dance  to  his  lyre  ;  the  deceased  Philosopher  has  gathered  round  him 
an  admiring  and  chosen  few  ;  the  Statesman  may  have  made  a  nation  his  debtors — 
but  the  zealous  and  faithful  Teacher  will  have  taught  many  to  walk  in  the  true 
light,  and  will  have  excited  an  everlasting  appetite  for  truth.  He  will  have  left 
impressions  on  character  more  enduring  than  breathing  marble.  Some  quiet  grave 
may  receive  his  ashes,  but  grateful  hearts  will  embalm  his  memory,  and  living 
men  memorialize  his  work.  He  will  rest  from  his  labours  in  the  affections  of  his 
former  pupils,  and  in  their  thoughts  of  childhood's  days.  And  in  the  still  more  dis- 
tant future,  when  the  silence  of  the  grave  shallbe  passed,  shall  he  not  see  uprisen, 
as  a  valley  of  golden  com  full  in  ear,  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  in  the  bliss  and  the 
intelligence  of  .mmortal  minds  ?  " 
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A  CONFERENCE  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

HELD  IN  LONDON  BY  EDUCATORS  AND  PRACTICAL  ARTISANS.    . 

(a.)  Preliminary  Words. 

The  following  report  of  this  interesting  conference,  taken  from 
the  London  Times  of  November  8,  1887,  is  here  inserted  by  reason 
of  the  admirable  summary,  contained  in  the  address  by  Professor 
Thompson,  President  of  the  Finsbury  Technical  College,  who  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  Technical  Education;  both  of  the  institutions 
^or  Technical  Training  which  have  been  recently  founded  and  of  the 
present  educational  movement  in  England  for  promoting  the  spread 
of  all  grades  of  technical  instruction  among  the  people  generally; 
for  it  will  be  seen  from  the  Professor's  statements  that  this  move- 
ment includes,  not  only  the  establishment  of  the  highest  class  of 
Technological  and  Engineering  Schools;  but  provides,  also,  for  the 
needs  of  youth  who  propose  to  become  apprentices,  and  for  those  who 
can  only  attend  night  classes. 

Professor  Thompson's  recital  of  the  like  activity  in  providing  op- 
portunities for  technical  training  which  every  where  prevails  on  the 
Continent,  is  impressive  to  American  readers.  All  that  has  been 
done  towards  establishing  institutions  of  higher  technical  training 
in  the  United  States — with  its  population  of  sixty  millions,  mostly 
workers — seems  insignificant,  in  comparison  with  the  provisions  made 
by  these  different  European  countries.  It  is,  however,  conceded  by 
the  most  competent  judges,  that  the  few  high  Institutions  of  Technol- 
ogy which  exist  in  this  country  hold  equal  rank  with  the  best  Euro- 
pean schools.  It  is  when  these  are  considered  as  affording  the 
only  home  opportunities  for  obtaining  the  best  advanced  train- 
ing in  Science,  and  in  Engineering,  that,  as  contrasted  with  the  provi- 
sions thought  necessary  in  other  countries,  it  is  seen  how  inadequate 
is  the  4)rovision  for  high  scientific  education  in  America.  Nor,  do 
the  several  Mechanics  Institutes,  night  schools,  and  like  make- 
shifts for  supplementing  the  work  of  the  public  schools,  which  are 
recorded  in  the  succeeding  volume  of  this  Report,  hold  a  much  larger 
proportion  to  the  population. 

It  is  only  by  the  activity  of  the  present  movement  for  the  general 
introduction  of  elementaryindustrial  training  in  all  public  schools 
throughout  the  United  States,  that  any  evidence  is  shown  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  awakened  to  a  realization  of  the  most 
pressing  educational  demands  of  the  present  day.  If  elementa,ry 
training  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  related  to  industries,  can  be  thus 
made  general,  the  subsequent  increase  of  institutions  giving  oppor- 
tunities for  advanced  training  in  these  Arts  and  Sciences,  may  be 
confidently  predicted;  for,  just  as  classical  Academies,  High  Schools 
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and  private  fitting  schools,  are  the  indispensable  feeders  of  the  clas- 
sical colleges  and  universities;  so,  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  science  must  be  made  generally  accessible,  before  any  great  devel- 
opment of  scientific  institutions  of  equal  rank  with  the  existing  clas- 
sical colleges  and  universities,  becomes  possible. 

When  the  elementary 'instruction  in  these  preliminary  studies  is 
given  in  all  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  sTchools,  and  such  direct 
preparation  for  the  Colleges  of  Science  is  given  in  the  public  High 
Schools,  as  is  now  given  to  those  pupils  desiring  to  enter  the  Classi- 
cal Colleges,  then  the  Higher  Institutions  of  Superior  Instruction  in 
these  studies  will  not  be  found  wanting.  The  progressive  advance 
of  the  older  colleges  in  affording  increasing  facilities  for  the  study 
of  the  Sciences,  and  for  Mechanical  as  well  as  Mining  Engineering, 
affords  ample  proof  that  any  real  demand  for  Schools  and  Institu- 
tions affording  the  highest  scientific  education  will  be  met. 

Those,  then,  who  desire  to  see  the  Institutions  for  the  most  advanced 
studies  in  Science  established  and  multiplied  in  the  United  States, 
are  the  very  persons  who  should  most  urgently  promote  the  move- 
ment for  the  general  introduction  of  this  elementary  industrial  train- 
ing throughout  the  public  schools  of  the  country. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  the  dispussion  which  followed  this  ad- 
dress, one  of  the  speakers  points  to  the  relatively  large  sums  expended 
for  education  in  the  United  States  as  contrasted  with  the  amount 
spent  for  soldiers,  and  reads  England  a  lesson  thereon;  of  course,  the 
diverse  conditions  of  the  two  countries  readily  accounts  for  this  dif- 
ference, since  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  through  her  world- 
embracing  colonies,  is  every  where  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  hostile 
countries;  while,  thanks  to  the  patriotism  which  preserved  their 
Union  with  Freedom,  'the  United  States,  whether  the  Nation  is  con- 
sidered, or  any  one  of  the  individual  States  composing  it,  has  no 
external  enemies  to  fear;  and  fortunately,  owing  to  the  form  of  pop- 
ular, elective,  representative,  constitutional  government  which  pre- 
vails, neither  the  Nation  or  the  States  are  compelled,  as  is  the  case 
in  some  countries,  to  support  a  large  standing  army  as  a  guard  against 
internal  dissensions.  All  this  is  apparent  to  the  most  careless  ob- 
server. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  so  generally  realized  that,  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come,  the  people  of 
these  United  States  have  paid,  and  must  continue  to  pay,  a  war  tax; 
not  wholly  insignificant  even  when  compared  with  that  of  the  most 
war  ridden  of  European  Governments ! 

If  the  sum  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  war  debt  paid  off 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  similar  amount  of  the  present 
bonded  debt  of  the  United  States,  both  almost  wholly  the  reSult  of 
the  war  of  1861-5,  and  the  immense  annual  payment  of  soldiers'  pen- 
sions which  must  continue  for  years  to  come,  are  all  computed ;  it 
will  appear  that  the  present  generation  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  had  no  such  immunity  from  the  burdens  of  war,  as  is 
inferred  when  nothing  is  taken  into  account  beyond  the  present 
annual  expenditure  for  the  small  naval  and  military  force  supported 
by  the  United  States  in  time  of  peace. 

That  this  great  war  debt  has  been  so  rapidly  paid  off  simultane- 
ously with  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  people  as  evidenced  by  the 
wonderful  development  of  internal  improvements,  furnishes  the  most 
emphatic  endorsement  of  the  soundness  of  the  American  policy, 
and  of  the  wealth  producing  capabilities  of  the  American  people. 
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The  criticisms  by  Professor  Thompson  of  the  South  Kensington 
methods,  and  his  desire  for  the  creation  of  a  comprehensive  Educa- 
tional -Department  under  a  responsible  Minister,  in  place  of  the  pres- 
ent "Lords  of  Council,"  are  of  interest  as  affording  an  inside  glimpse 
of  the  opinions  of  English  educators  concerning  their  own  Educa- 
tional Governmental  System. 

The  views  of  the  English  workers  as  shown  during  the  discussions, 
are  of  interest  as  revealing  the  practical  conditions  caused  by  the 
prevailing  demand  for  cheapness;  regardless  of  thorough  workman- 
ship, or  the  real  value  of  the  article  produced.  A  demand,  which 
means  the  destruction  of  good  work,  the  decadence  of  good  workers," 
and  universal  wastefulness,  wherever  it  prevails ;  against  which,  all 
the  educational  forces  of  the  world  must  be  arrayed  if  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  future  is  to  be  of  any  value. 

It  will  be  noted  as  significant,  in  view  of  the  suggestions  advanced, 
that  Professor  Thompson,  in  closing  the  discussion,  reiterates  his 
confidence  in  the  worth  to  the  workmen  of  thorough  technical  train- 
ing. 

-  It  is,  also,  extremely  interesting  to  see  how,  as  Professor  Thomson 
relates  in  his  account  of  the  new  Institutions,  the  "  Guilds  "  of  Trades, 
in  London,  and  elsewhere  in  England,  which  date  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  have  long  seemed  to  possess  only  historic  interest  and  a 
traditional  vitality,  have  suddenly  burgeoned  into  life;  and  have 
become  active  participants  in  the  conflict  which  the  champions  of 
civilization  to-day  are  waging  against  the  dragons  of  ignorance  and 
poverty. 

For  generations,  these  ancient  "Guilds"  have  seemed  as  useless 
and  arclieological  as  the  old  suits  of  armor  in  the  Tower  of  London; 
but  now,  as  if  waked  to  life  by  the  touch  of  some  enchanter's  wand, 
they  appear  in  the  van  of  the  conflict;  leaders  and  champions  of  the 
educational  and  civilizing  forces  of  the  present  era. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  QUES- 
TION. 

(b.)  A  Paper  by  PEorEssoa  Thompson  read  before  the  Conference  on  Tech- 
nical Education, 

A  conference  on  Technical  Instruction,  in  which  working  men  took  a  prominent 
part,  was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  at  the  Finsbury  Technical  College,  Leonard- 
street,  Finsbury,  and  an  address  was  read  by  Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  College,  on  ' '  The  Present  Position  of  the  Technical  Tnstmction  Ques- . 
iion."    Mr.  James  Rowlands,  M.  P.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large' 
attendance  of  students  and  others,  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  College. 

The  Coljege  was  founded  and  is  maintained  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  In- 
stitute, and  the  foundation  stone  of  the  present  buildings  wag.  laid  by  the  late  Duke 
of  Albany  in  1881. 

Professor  Thompson,  before  reading  his  paper,  stated  that  he  was  solelv  respon- 
sible for  calling  the  conference,  and  briefly  referred  to  the  legislative  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  technical  training.  Before  the  question  was  dealt  with  by  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  desirable  that  the  views  of  those  most  capable  of  offering  fruitful  sug- 
~  gestions  should  be  made  known.  With  respect  to  that  college  he  was  amazed  at  the 
comprehensive  foresight  displayed  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  in  sketching  the  outlines 
of  their  work,  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  college,  and  the  plan  then  laid 
down  had  been  followed  in  almost  every  detail.  In  the  course  of  hig  paper  the 
reading  of  which  was  frequently  cheered.  Professor  Thompson  said:  During  the 
ten  past  years  we  haVe  seen  the  establishment  and  the  successful  development  of 
many  real  technical  schools  in  the  provincial  towns  of  England— in  Leeds,  Bradford 
Huddersfleld,  Keighley,  Oldham,  Manchester,  and  Macclesfield.    In  many  instances' 
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notably  in  the  case  of  the  various  technical  schools  for  the  textile  industries,  the 
greatest  assistance  has  been  rendered  by  one  or  other  of  the  ancient  Guilds  of  Lon- 
don; notably,  the  Clothworkers'  Company,  who  are  spending  £14,000  or  £15,000  a 
yeaa-  in  some  of  the  provincial  towns,  and  also  the  Drapers'  Company  have  wme 
forward  to  promote  these  most  admirable  institutions  and  to  encourage  local  efforts 
by  large  pecuniary  contributions.  After  referring  to  the  generous  work  of  the 
Merchant  Vintners'  Company  at  Bristol,  and  to  the  classes  established  atKmgsand 
University  Colleges,  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Engineering,  the  Hanover-Square 
School  of  Electrical  Engineering,  the  Bow  and  Bromley  Institute,  the  Aldenham 
Institute  in  the  St.  Pancras-road,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Polytechnic  Institution 
in  Regent-street,  and  the  People's  Palace. 

COMPREHENSIVE  PLANS  OF  THE  CITY  AND  GUILDS  OP  LONDON. 

Professor  Thompson  came  to  the  group  of  agencies  now  established  by  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  Technical  Education.  He  said: — The  Institute 
has  founded  three  Teclinical  Colleges — viz.  (a)  The  Central  Institution,  in  Exhibi- 
tion-road; (b)  the  Finsbury  Technical  College,  in  Leonard-street,  City-road;  (c)  the 
South  London  Technical  Art  School,  in  Kenn  ngton  park-road. 

The  Central  Institution,  opened  in  1885,  is  a  sort  of  Technical  University  designed 
to  give  to  London  a  college  that  shall  be  a  centre  for  the  highest  kinds  of  technical 
education;  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  technical  classes » and  for  giving  to  those 
who  have  already  served  their  time  in  one  or  other  of  the  scientific  industries  or 
manufactures,  that  higher  ti-aining  which  will  enable  them  to  become  managers, 
superintendents,  or  principals  of  manufacturing  -works.  The  insti-uction  includes 
engineering,  civil  and  mechanical,  chemistry,  physics,  mechanics,  mathematics, 
drawing,  manufacturing  technology,  workshop  practice,  and  modem  languages. 
The  cost  of  erecting  and  equipping  the  institution  has  been  about  £96,000;  and  a 
sum  of  £10,000  per  annum  is  allotted  for  its  maintenance.  The  Finsbury  Technical 
College  began  with  the  classes  in  appUed  chemistry  and  applied  physics  established 
in  the  adjacent  Cowper-street  Schools  in  187.9.  The  real  work  of  the  college  began 
in  1883  with  the  opening  of  the  present  building  in  Leonard-street,  when  the  scheme 
of  instruction  of  the  day  classes  was  first  elaborated.  The  college  building  cost 
about  £35,000;  the  grant  for  annual  maintenance  from  the  City  and  Guilds  of  Lon- 
don Institute  is  £6,000  per  annum;  and  the  income  fi-om  students'  fees  is  about 
£1,700  per  annum. 

THE  TWO  PROVINCES  OCCUPIED  BY  THE  FINSBURY  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  operations  of  the  Finsbury  Technical  College  consist  of  two  entirely  distinct 
portions — the  day  classes  and  the  evening  classes.  The  day  classes  ai-e  attended  by 
155  young  men,  whom  I  may  describe  as  young  engineers,  mostly  between theages 
of  15  and  17,  who  have  all  passed  an  entrance  examination  and  are  making  syste- 
matic study  the  business  of  their  lives  for  two  years  or  in  some  cases  three  yeara ; 
not  as  apprentices,  but  to  fit  them  to  become  apprentices  and  to  enable  them  to 
shorten  the  period  of  their  apprenticeship.  They  mostly  come  direct  from  school — 
a  few  from  public  elementary  schools,  but  most  of  them  from  middle  class  schools. 
The  fee  for  each  year  is  £9. 

THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  college  has  three  departments — (1)  mechanical  engineering  and  applied  math- 
ematics ;  (2)  electricaUengmeering  and  applied  physics  ;  (3)  industrial  and  technical 
chemistry.  A  fourth  department,  that  of  applied  art,  and  a  fifth,  for  the  building 
trades,  remain  to  be  added  when  space  and  funds  permit.  The  work  of  the  college 
is  self-contained,  as  the  college  does  not  prepare  students  for  any  external  exam- 
inations. The  course  of  instruction  in  the  day  classes  is  intended  to  prepare  youths 
for  entering  the  factory  or  workshop,  there  to  complete  a  modified  sort  of  appren- 
ticeship. It  takes  them  as  they  leave  school  and  fits  them  to  enter  on  the  practical 
work  of  their  life,  with  aptitudes  already  in  part  methodically  acquired,  and  hav- 
ing a  grip  on  the  scientific  principles  underlymg  their  future  work  of  a  kind  that 
no  amount  of  book-learning  or  theoretical  study  could  impart.  It  is  this  first  wasted 
two  years  out  of  their  apprenticeship  that  is  gained  by  being  spent  at  the  Technical 
College,  where  they  can  learn  to  work  well  and  carefully,  with  full  explanation 
of  principles  and  with  illustrative  appliances  for  facilitating  leai'ning  such  as  no 
factory  or  workshop  would  possess. 
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The  aim  of  the  college  is  to  prepare  its  students  to  become  eventually  foremen  or 
managers,  because  it  fits  them  to  become  good  and  intelligent  workmen  when  they 
pass  from  it  to  their  places  in  the  factory  or  the  works.  They  pick  up  in  the  shops 
in  two  or  three  years  more  than  they  woiild  have  done  in  five  or  six  years,  under 
the  old  apprenticeship  system.  In  many  cases  they  enter  at  once  as  improvers, 
earning  from  the  fiSt,  wages  varying  from  5s.  to  25s.  per  week.  Many  of  them 
can  at  once  earn  their  salt  in  the  works,  laboratory,  or  drawing  office.  Their  col- 
lege training  stands  them  in  better  stead  than  an  e:^)ensive  premium,  because  it  fits 
them  to  enter,  not  as  premium  pupils,  but  rather  as  workmen,  and  they  can  gain 
the  confidence  of  older  workmen  as  premium  pupils  very  rarely  can  do.  The  even- 
ing classes  of  the  Technical  Collie  during  ttie  past  session  were  attended  by"912 
students,  the  vast  majority  of  them  being  occupied  during  the  day  in  industrial 
employments.  Though  there  are  some  not  much  over  14  years  of  age,  the  avers^ 
age  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  day  students,  and  their  previous  attain- 
ments are  very  varied.  Of  the  913  students,  265  entered  as  apprentices  at  half  fees. 
There  are  no  entrance  examinations  to  restrict  admission  to  tiie  classes ;  and  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  students  who  cannot  give  as  many  as  three,  four,  and  five 
evenings  a  week  from  attending  some  single  class  on  one  night  a  weiek.  No  trades 
are  taught  in  the  college,  the  nearest  approach  to  trade-teaching  being  the  practical 
instruction  given  in  the  plumbing  and  metal  plate  classes.  Down  to  the  present 
date  classes  have  been  organized  giving  technic^  and  scientific  instruction  for  the 
following  trades: — Cabinet-maker's  work,  carpentry  and  joinery,  metal  plate  work, 
plumbers'  work,  brick  laying,  and  brick  cutting,  brick  w^ork  and  masonry,  and  build- 
ers" quantities.  Tlie  following  topics  have  been  taken  up  in  this  way  during  the 
past  three  winters: — In  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering,  gas  engines,  steam 
boUers,  and  the  indicator  diagram;  in  the  department  of  electri«il  engineering  and 
appUed  physics,  optical  instruments,  electric  bells,  solders  and  fluxes,  electro-plat- 
ing; in  the  dei)artment  of  technical  chemistry,  gas  manufacture,  coal  tar  products, 
soap  and  alksdi  manufacture.  Tlie  special  topics  for  the  cmrent  winter  are  electric 
bells,  photographic  chemistry,  and  the  design  and  manufacture  of  dynamo-electric 
machines  and  electric  motors. 

DfSTErCnONS  GIVEN  BY  AKTIZANS  NOT  PEDAQOGtTBS. 

In  conclusion  three  points  may  be  emphasized:  Firstly,  all  the  instructors  of  the 
Finsbury  Technical  CoUege  are  men  who  have  learnt  their  work  from  the  industrial 
side,  and  who  can  therefore  show  how  theory  can  be  appUed  in  practice;  they  are 
trained  workers,  endeavoring  to  teach  the  principles  of  their  craft,  not  school  mas- 
ters trying  to  teach  trades.  Secondly,  the  main  work  of  the  college  is  conducted, 
not  in  the  lecture-room  or  class-room,  but  in  the  laboratories,  workshops,  drawing 
offices,  and  studios.  Thirdly,  there  is  no  cramming  for  examinations,  therefore 
none  of  the  baneful  effects  or  striving  after  payment  by  results :  no  inducement  to 
superficialism  or  dilettantism;  in  a  word,  students  and  instructors  alike  come  to 
the  coHege  not  for  amusement,  but  for  work. 

In  the  South  London  Technical  Art  School,  which  cost  £2,200  to  erect,  and  has  a 
maintenance  of  £1,^50,  the  foUowing  subjects  are  taught: — ^Drawing,  design,  model- 
ling, wood  engraving,  china  painting,  house  decoration,  upholstery  cutting,  and  art 
metal  work  in  iron  and  brass.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  last  session 
w^as  187. 

Turning  to  Scotland,  we  find  that  the  technical  education  movement  is  progress- 
ing, as  may  be  seen  from  the  reorganization  in  Edinburgh  of  an  old  endowed  school 
as  a  technical  school,  and  from  the  consoUdation  at  Glasgow  into  the  West  of  Scot^ 
land  Technical  CoU^e  of  three  excellent  institutions  previously  separate— the  An- 
derson's Connie,  the  College  of  Science  and  Art,  and  the  Allan  Glen's  Institution. 
Unhappily  for  tiie  cause  of  technical  education  in  ScotUmd,  a  so-called  Technical 
Instruction  Act  was  last  year  hurried  through  Parliament  without  due  considera- 
tion. The  effect  of  this  Act  is  to  declare  that  technical  instruction  consists  of  in- 
struction in  the  subjects  prescribed  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  South 
Kensington,  virtually  abolishing  all  local  powers  to  determine  what  subjects  and 
what  kind  of  teaching  are  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  locality. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  ON  THE  CONTINENT  OP  EUBOPE. 

K  we  look  abroad  to  the  efforts  made  on  the  Continent  to  promote  technical  in- 
struction, we  may  well  be  amazed.  In  every  country— France,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Austria,  Svpitzerland,  and  Denmark — but  above  all  in  Germany,  the 
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most  extraordinary  sacrifices  are  being  made  to  promote  the  technical  as  well  as  the 
scientific  training  of  the  rising  generations.  The  reports  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
of  Technical  Education  bristle  with  statistical  facts  that  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The 
elaborate  volume  recently  published  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  gives  some  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  number  of  the  buildings  erected  during  recent  years  in  Continental 
towns. 

HOW   SHALL   TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  BE   ORGANIZED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN? 

But  the  immediate  question  before  us  is,  What  is  the  best  form  to  give  to  the 
national  organization  of  technical  instruction?  At  present  there  appear  to  be  three 
claimants  to  the  honour  of  directing  the  future  organization. 

1.  The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  who  have  a  claim  by  virtue  of  being, 
as  it  were,  in  possession  of  the  field,  by  virtue  of  the  large  sums  which  they  have 
expended  upon  the  promotion  of  technical  instruction,  and  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  already,  in  their  scheme  of  technological  examinations,  the  germs  of  a 
national  organization.  But  the  maintenance  of  the  work  it  has  undertaken  will 
soon  overtax  its  present  means. 

3.  The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  Education,  a  body  recently 
formed  uhder  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Hartington.  The 
claims  of  this  body  cannot  be  based  upon  anything  that  it  has  yet  done,  oi;  upon  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  possessed  by  its  members,  who  are  mostly  emi- 
nent politicians.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  powerful  body,  and  its  appearance  upon 
the  scene  at  this  juncture  should  be  considered  as  an  important  factor. 

3.  The  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  situated  at  South  Kensington.  A  power- 
ful bid  for  the  f utui-e  management  of  technical  instruction  was  made  by  the  Depart- 
'  ment  of  Science  and  Art  during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  in  the  introduction 
of  the  abandoned  Technical  Instruction  Bill.  To  understand  aright  the  real  imjior- 
tance  of  this  move  a  little  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  is  requisite. 

SOUTH   KENSINGTON  METHODS    CRITICISED. 

It  is  notprious  to  all  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  South  Kensington 
organization,  whether  as  students  or  teachers,  how  completely  stereotyped  are  all 
the  methods  and  ideas  of  that  Department.  Their  training  in  art  appears  to  be 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  all  originality  must  be  gi-ound  out  of  the  student 
by  putting  all  students  through  the  same  mill.  In  science  their  assumption  appears 
to  be  that  any  man  who  has  passedan  examination  in  a  subject  is  fit  to  teach  that 
subject;  and  that  every  graduate  of  an  English  University  is  fit  to  teach  every  sub- 
ject in  the  whole  round  of  the  sciences.  What,  then,  must  be  done  for  the  national 
organization  of  technical,  instruction  ? 

A  NEW  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  PROPOSED. 

The  first  and  most  important  point  of  all  is  to  secure  the  creation  of  a  real  Educa- 
tion Department  under  a  real  Minister  of  Education.  At  present  we  have  no  Min- 
ister of  Education,  only  a  Vice-President  of  Council,  whose  duties  appear  to  be  ex- 
tensive and  peculiar.  They  comprise  apparently  the  work  of  looking  after  the 
regulations  for  statute  fairs  and  diseases  of  cattle,  of  supervising  the  Elementary 
Education  Department  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  of  superintending 
the  proceedings  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  What  is  wanted 
is  a  real  Minister  of  Education,  presiding  over  an  organization  in  which  the  Ele- 
mentary Education  Department,  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  Secondary,  including  techhical,  and  Higher  Education  should  all  take 
their  appropriate  places  under  officials  responsible  directly  to  the  Minister  himself, 
and  not  to  that  mysterious  body  "  My  Lords  of  Council."  No  attempt  by  Parlia- 
ment to  organize  technical  instruction  can  be  satisfactory  unless  it  involves  the 
appointment  of  a  responsible  Minister  of  Education  p,nd  a  reconstruction  of  the 
whole  departmental  machinery. 

(c.)  THE  PAPER  DISCUSSED. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  tlie  Rev.  H.  Solly  pressed  the  importance  of 
an  organized  system  of  apprenticeship  by  which  good  technical  training  should  be 
afforded  to  all  the  apprentices. 

Mr.  Morgan,  a  working  cabinet-maker,  expressed  his.general  agreement  with  the 
professor's  remarks,  from  which  he  had  learnt  much.     It  was  one  of  the  standing 
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disgraaes  of  the  democracy  of  this  country  that  so  little  was  spent  in  technical  train- 
ing. In  his  own  industry,  unhappily,  slipshod  work  paid  better  than  honest  and 
thorough  lahour.  In  Tottenham-court-road  and  elsewhere  this  cheap  system  was 
the  only  one  which  met  any  acceptance.  In  this  country  we  sjient  twice  as  much 
on  war  as  on  education,  whereas  in  America  they  spent  nine  millions  on  war  and 
eighteen  millions  on  education. 

Mr.  Richardson  (boot  trade)  said,  unfortunately  the  Bill  whi6h  Prof  essor  Thomp- 
son rightly  denounced  was  not  scotched,  but  was  to  be  reintroduced  next  Session. 
In  addition  to  its  other  defects,  the  Bill  was  only  permissive,  and  its  application 
might  be  prevented  or  delayed  by  50  dissentient  rate  payers.  It  would  be  better  to 
wait  three  or  four  years  for  a  good  Bill  than  to  accept  the  miserable  attempt  of  last 
Session.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Ml-.  LtJOEAFT,  of  the  London  School  Board,  wanted  to  know  how  the  children 
of  working  men  were  to  get  technical  education.  It  would  be  much  better  that  the 
scholarships  now  given  for  literary  attainments  should  be  transferred  to  technical 
schools.  (Cheers.)  .In  the  cabinet-making  trade,  with  which  he  was  familiar,  all 
the  best  work  of  the  present  day  was  but  an  imitation  and  reproduction  of  that  of 
the  last  century.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Pettifer,  amid  laughter,  said  it  was  a  pity  that  a  college  where  building 
was  taught  should  be  one  of  the  worst  ventilated  buildings  he  had  'ever  been  in. 
Unfortunately,  the  competition  we  were  suffering  from  was  not  the  competition  of 
superior  but  of  cheaper  articles.  How,  then,  would  technical  education  help  us  ? 
Take  the  watch  trade — their  chairman's  trade,  he  believed.  No  better  watch  could 
be  bought  than  the  Clerkenwell  lever.  Yet  it  was  beaten  by  watches  the  work- 
manship of  which  would  be  a  disgrace  to  an  old  roasting  jack.  (Laughter.)  In  the 
same' way  Sheffield  knives  were  beaten  out  of  the  market  by  articles  made  in  Switzer- 
land and  elsewhere  which  would  do  any  mortal  thing  but  cut.  (Laughter.)  That 
was  a  question  which  he  should  like  the  chairman  to  solve. 

Mr.  Ayton  (carpente;)  doubted  the  utility  of  the  proposed  scholarships.    Many  ' 
of  the  most  successful  men  had  learnt  their  trades  without  apprenticeship-r-e.  g. , 
Cubitts,  the  builders,  never  had  any  apprentices.     He  advocated  a  limitation  of  the 
number  of  learners  of  each  trade.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Paknell  (cabinet-nfaker)  thought  a  revolution  of  public  taste  in  favour  of  good 
insteaxi  of  flashy  work  was  necessary  before  technical  education  could,  do  much  good. 
The  danger  was  that  we  should  have  an  overcrowded  market  of  foremen  and  man- 
agers from  technical  schools.  He  knew  many  flrst-rate  mechanics  who  could  not 
earn  their  living  simply  because  they  were  first-rate.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  speaking 
thus  he  by  no  means  undervalued  technical  teaching  in  itself. 

Mr.  Whitty  (cabinet-maker)  said  in  this  part  of  London  there  were  hundreds  of 
boys  and  men  learning  to  make  one  article  only — e.  g.,  a  hall  stand  or  towel  rail. 
(Hear  hear.)  Such  men  were  at  the  employer's  mercy,  and  were  crushed  down 
biBcause  they  had  had  no  technical  education.  As  a  trade  unionist  he  thought  that 
none  but  practical  workmen  should  teach  trades  in  technical  schools.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  Ireland,  in  this  respect,  they  were  somewhat  ahead  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Chairman  spoke  with  admiration  of  the  industrial  school  at  Galway  taught 
by  the  Christian  Brothers. 

Mr.  Pye  (gold-beater),  of  the  London  Trades  CounoU,  said  that  institutions  like 
that  college  had  the  hearty  support  of  the  trade  unions.  But  he  was  in  favour  of 
confining  the  advantage  of  such  special  training  to  bona  fide  workmen  in  order  to 
lessen  competition.  In  the  cabinet  trade  skilled  men  were  actually  only  getting 
10s.  for  a  week  of  60  hours. 

Mr.  Owen  Roberts,  clerk  of  the  Cloth-workers'  Company,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lucraft, 
said  tha.t  the  Clothworkers  had  last  Monday  come  to  the  determination  of  turning 
all  their  literary  scholarships  into  technical  scholarships.  '  (Cheers.)  As  to  the  lim- 
itation of  apprentices,  he  would  remind  his  hearers  of  Lord  Derby's  recent  reminder 
that  we  had  the  great  Malthusian  question  upon  us. 

Professor  Thompson,  in  reply,  said  that  technical  education  gave  the  short  cut, 
and  in  that  way  cheapened  work,  as  well  as  made  it  better.  Geometry,  for  example, 
was  practically  applied,  and  not  taught  as  it  was  at  Cambridge.  Then  time  was 
saved  by  machinery,  and  it  was  by  machine  competition  rather  than  by  foreign 
competition  that  the  watch  trade  of  Clerkenwell  had  been  injured.  As  to  the  cut- 
lery competition,  he  was  afraid  no  technical  education  would  do  away  with  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  enormous  number  of  fools  in  every  country.  (Laughter.) 
Technical  education  would  tend  to  improve  taste,  though  he  never  pretended  that' 
it  was  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  from  which  we  were  suffering.  The  taste  for 
inferior  furniture  had  developed  in  consequence  of  the  depression  of  the  last  ten 
years.  The  peiidulum  would  spring  back,  and  with  renewed  prosperity  the  demand 
for  good  work  would  revive.   (Hear,  hear.)  The  foreign  workmen  were  beating  ours 
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because  they  were  better  taught;  and  if  the  Finsbury  College  turned  out  godd  fore- 
men they  would  protect  British  workmen.  Sixty  or  70  per  cent,  of  our  coal  tar 
products  were  actually  sent  abroad  in  order  to  be  converted  into  dyes  for  the  use  of 
our  Lancashire  and  .Yorkshire  manufacturers.  In  furniture  it  was  said  the  West- 
end  beat  the  East-end  in  style.  There  was  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so,  and  they 
had  a  treasure  in  Mr.  Brophy,  whom  they  had  captured,  and  who  designed  a  great 
deal  of  the  best  furniture  made  in  the  West-end.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  conclusion  he 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Robins,  heartily 
given,  and  briefly  acknowledged  by  Mr,  Rowlands. 

The  conference,  which  had  occupied  three  hours,  was  then  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  many  of  the  visitors  examined  the  workshops  and  apparatus  of  the  college. 
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A  NOTABLE  DISCUSSION  CONCERNING  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

HELD  IN  THE  PAGES  OF  "THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY"  DURING  THE 

YEAR  1888. 

Introduction. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  papers  recently  published  in  "The 
Nineteenth  Century "  which  comprise  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
contemporary  discussion  of  thfe  proposed  new  methods  of  education, 
in  which  the  distinguished  contestants  present  several  phases  of  the 
subject  in  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive  manner.  Incidentally 
the  topic  of  the  pernicious  influence  resulting  from  the  adoption  of 
Civil  Service  Examinations  in  Great  Britain,  is  introduced;  and  the 
significent  change  in  the  attitude  of  English  Educators  and  States- 
men, towards  this  long  boasted  catholicon  for  all  governmental  ills,  is 
strikingly  shown.  This  appendix  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  of 
exceptional  interest  to  all  concerned  in  the  solution  of  the  problems 
herein  discussed. 

LORD  ARMSTRONG  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  conclusions  of  one  who  has  been  successful  in  carving  for  him- 
self a  distinguished  place  in  any  profession  or  occupation,  upon  any 
topic  in  regard  to  which  his  avocation  has  afforded  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities for  observation,  are  always  of  interest. 

It  is  this  which  lends  special  interest  to  an  article  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  an  English  Review;— the  "Niueteeth  Century,"(July,  1888.),— 
by  Lord  Armstrong,  upon  whom  the  Peerage  is  supposed  to  have 
been  conferred  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  services  to  his  coun- 
try as  a  great  Mechanical  Engineer,  Inventor,  and  Manufacturer; 
as,  in  short,  the  English  compeer  of  the  German  Krupp. 

In  the  very  title  given  his  paper, — "  The  Vague  Cry  for  Technical 
Education,"  —  Lord  Armstrong  happily  outlines  the  situation. 
Vague  indeed,  it  commonly  is,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain.  Yet  in  this  very  vagueness,  this  blind  groping  for  some 
remedy,  there  is  shown  an  almost  pathetic  consciousness  of  a  gen- 
eral and  pressing  need.  The  popular  instinct  reaching  out  for  some- 
thing, it  knows  not  definitely  what,  to  relieve  a  situation  of  which 
it  is  very  definitely  conscious  and  which  it  feels  should  be  bettered. 

The  article  begins  as  follows: 

"The  Vague  Cry  fob ■  Technical  Education." 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  gi-eat  outcry  for  technical  education,  although  few 
people  have  any  distinct  idea  of  what  they  mean  when  they  use  that  term,  or  any 
definite  opinion  either  as  to  the  class  of  persons  who  will  be  chiefly  benefited  by  it 
gx  as  |o  the  tinie  of  life  at  which  it  ought  to  be  acquired,    *    #    #    , 
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In  expressing  my  own  views  on  popular  education  I  must  address  myself  in  the 
first  place  to  the  present  system  of  primary  or  elementary  education,  which  is  now 
very  generally  considered  to  be  iU  adapted  as  a  preparation  for  the  business  of 
life.  That  system  has,  in  my  opinion,  the  radical  defect  of  aiming  at  instruction 
in  knowledge  rather  than  the  training  of  the  faculties.  A  man's  success  in  life 
depends  incomparably  more  upon  his  capacities  for  useful  action  than  upon  his 
acquirements  in  knowledge,  and  the  education  of  the  young  should  therefore  be 
directed  to  the  development  of  faculties  and  valuable  qualities  rather  than  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  may  be  deferred  to  more  mature  age.  Not  only 
should  the  mind  be  trained  in  habits  of  thought,  and  in  quickness  and  acctxracy  of 
perception:  but  the  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  ear  should  all  participate  in  training 
exercises  calculated  to  make  those  orgams  more  available  as  instruments  of  the 
mind.  Nor  should  the  development  of  the  physique  be  neglected,  for  with  the  great 
majority  of  both  men  and  women  personal  vigour  and  activity  are  the  foremost  fac- 
tors in  making  a  Uving.  Except  in  teaching  the  art  of  writii^; — ^which,  as  a  rule,  is 
very  imperfectly  done  in  elementary  schools — ^no  attempt  is  at  present  made  to  edu- 
cate the  hand.  The  addition  of  drawing  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
would  afford  a  useful  accomplishment,  but  would  not  supply  all  that  is  needed  for 
giving  dexterity  to  the  hand.  Appropriate  exercises  ought  to  be  devised  for  culti- 
vating its  mobiUty,  precision,  and  delicacy  of  touch;  and  if,  in  so  doing,  the  ability 
to  use  simple  tools  were  acquired  it  wrould  be  advantageous  in  any  line  of  life  that 
might  be  ultimately  adopted.  Every  man  and  woman  would  be  the  better  for  pre- 
acquired  manual  dexterity,  but  to  attempt  to  teach  children  special  trades  and  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  would,  I  conceive,  be  a  mistake.  It  would  involve  great 
expense,  would  be  a  misapplication  of  time,  and  would  only  forestall  the  more 
eCectuai  teaching  which  at  a  more  suitable  age  may  be  attained  by  actual  practice 
in  factories  and  workshops.  As  to  the  thinking  faculties,  they  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent at  present  exercised  in  learning  arithmetic,  but  it  would  be  better  if  this  were 
done  more  by  reason  than  by  rule.  The  late  Mr.  Bidder,  who  as  a  youth  was  called 
the  calculating  boy,  used  to  say  that  he  never  learned  a  rule  of  arithmetic  in  his 
Ufe,  but  taught  himself  to  comprehend  the  relations  of  numbers  to  each  other  and 
the  result  of  their  combinations  by  handling  groups  of  peas  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
visualize  a  system  of  arithmetic  which  his  mind  could  grasp  with  perfect  distinc- 
tion. It  is  by  methods  such  as  this,  rather  than  by  books  and  rules,  that  the  minds 
of  children  should  be  led  on  to  the  forming  of  clear  ideas  and  to  the  exercise  of  rea- 
soning power.  A  rule  may  be  committed  to  memory  for  convenience  of  use,  but 
the  first  object  should  be  to  make  the  learners  understand,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
reasons  upon  which  the  rule  is  founded.  But  the  present  system  of  elementary 
education  does  little  else  than  burden  the  memory  -with  facts,  niles,  and  informa- 
tiou,  which  for  the  most  part  are  of  Uttle  use  for  developing  the  intellect  or  preparing 
it  for  the  ordinary  vocations  of  Ufe.  Such  instruction  excites  little  interest  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  is  speedily  forgotten.  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  few  youthful  minds  that  appreciate  knowledge  as  thus  learnt  and 
display  superiority  in  acquiring  it,  the  eflfects  are  by  no  iheans  invariably  beneficial, 
seeing  that  such  superiority  tends  to  create  a  fastidiousness  which  makes  manual 
labour  distasteful.  Successful  scholars,  if  boys,  generally  think  themselves  too  good 
for  mechanical  work,  and  aspire  to  be  clerks  or  teachers,  and,  if  girls,  they  shun 
domestic  service,  and  aim  at  employment  as  shopwomen,  milliners,  telegraph  ope- 
rators, and  so  forth.  Thus  the  elite  of  the  popular  schools  seldom  enter  the  field  of 
manual  labour,  and  when  they  do,  their  school  acquirements  are  not  conducive 
either  to  efficiency  or  contentment. 

The  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  drawing,  and  arithmetic  are  all  distinct  from 
instruction  in.knowledge.  They  are  means  to  an  end,  and  are  necessary  both  to 
the  attainment  of  knowledge  and  to  its  utilisation.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
inculcation  of  knowledge  should  be  wholly  excluded  from  popular  schools,  but  I 
think  it  should  bs  limited  to  knowledge  of  a  very  fundamental  nature,  such  as  may 
serve  as  a  basis  to  build  upon  in  adult  life.  Juvenile  lectures  on  experimental  sci- 
ence followed  by  easy  examinations  would  also  serve  a  useful  purpose  by  exciting 
the  interest  of  the  pupils  and  leading  to  habits  of  observation  and  reflection  favor- 
able to  future  acquirements."    »    *    *. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye  can  have  its  capabilities  exalted 
by  the  operation  of  training.  The  power  of  minute  discrimination  can  be  given  to 
both,  and  the  one  can  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  symmetry,  and  the  other  to  that 
of  harmony,  where  those  perceptions  are  natually  dormant  or  defective.  In  fact, 
all  organic  development,  including  the  functions  of  the  brain,  turns  upon  exercise, 
and  youth  is  the  most  favorable  time  for  the  appUcation  of  exercise.  In  cleverness 
of  hand  and  eye,  and  in  promptitude  of  action,  children  at  present  learn  more  from 
their  games  than  from  their  teachers,  and  I  am  inpUned  to  think  that  training  asso- 
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ciated  with  amusement  might* be  so  systematized  as  to  produce  excellent  results, 
both  in  mental  and  bodily  development,  as  well  as  in  the  promotion  of  health  and 
vigour;  but  in  relation  to  these  I  may  observe  that  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing is  especially  necessary.  Indeed  the  want  of  it  in  the  children  of  poverty- 
stricken  parents  is  already  a  serious  difficulty  in  popular  education." 

In  the  foregoing  analysis  of  what  it  is  in  education  which  is  essen- 
tial to  success  in  life,  and  to  what  education  should  be  directed,  it 
will  be  seen  that  our  author  is  in  substantial  accord  with  the  advo- 
cates of  Industrial  and  Manual  Training  among  American  Educa- 
tors. 

It  is,  however,  in  his  review  of  the  classes  for  whom  technical  edu- 
cation is  best  adapted  that  the  main  interest  of  his  article  is  found; 
because,  in  this,  he  may  be  credited  with  having  stated  the  results 
of  his  own  observation  and  experience. 

*  *  *.  "I  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  where  a  man  fails  to  get  on  in  the  world 
it  is  not  from  want  of  knowledge  so  much  as  from  want  of  natm'al  capacity,  and  of 
zeal,  energy,  and  perseverance.  If  he  possesses  natural  capacity,  combined  with 
these  qualities,  he  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  defeated  by  want  of  knowledge;  but 
will  surmount  all  difficulties  in  attaining  it,  If  there  be  capable  men  sti-iving  after 
knowledge  necessary  to  their  advancement  and  unable  to  obtain  it,  they  have  not 
come  witliin  my  observation,  and  as  to  the  incapables,  it  would  be  no  advantage  to 
them  if  they  had  it.  Many  people  imagine  that  genius  is  kept  down  from  want  of 
knowledge,  and  that  in  many  oases  it  is  thus  lost  to  the  world.  This  I  entirely 
dispute.    Genius  is  irrepressible,  and  revels  in  overcoming  difficulties. 

DANGER  OF  mSDIRECTION  OF  POWER  AS  THE    RESULT  OP  ERRONEOUS    EDUCATION. 

Except  in  what  are  called  the  learned  professions,  few  men  who  have  risen  to  distinc- 
tion have  owed  their  success  to  book  knowledge  thrust  upon  them  in  early  life. 
Amongst  engineers  I  may  instance  James  Watt,  George  Stephenson,  Smeaton,  Brind- 
ley,  and  Telford,  as  men  who  have  made  a  great  mark  in  the  world,  some  of  them  a 
transcendent  mark,  and  yet  none  of  them  were  loaded  with  information  at  school, 
but  were  left  to  educate  themselves  in  after  life,  with  scant  facilities,  in  such  knowl- 
edge as  was  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  their  talents  and  the  attainment  of  then- 
ends.  Their  receptive  faculties  might  have  been  quickened  by  early  cramming; 
but  their  originality  would  probably  have  been  impaired,  and  their  natural  talents, 
instead  of  being  concentrated  upon  the  line  of  thought  for  which  they  were  best 
fitted,  would  have  lost  effect  by  diffusion  in  unprofitable  channels.  The  well-known ' 
dictum  that  if  the  Romans  had  had  to  learn  Latin  they  never  would  have  conquered 
the  world,  is  suggestive  of  what  our  loss  might  have  been  if  these  self-made  engi- 
neers had  frittered  away  their  energies  upon  inappropriate  studies  forced  upon  them 
at  school.  What  I  have  said  of  engineers  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  men  who 
have  attained  success  and  reputation  in  the  various  phases  of  mer'cantile  life,  and 
also  in  the  naval  and  military  professions.  Take  Wellington  and  Marlborough 
amongst  generals,  and  Nelson  and  Blake  amongst  naval  commanders.  Surely  none 
of  these  would  have  directed  the  armies  and  navies  of  England  ^ith  more  effect  if 
book  knowledge  had  been  crammed  into  them  at  school,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  their  services  would  have  been  lost  to  the  nation  if  success  in  competitive  ex- 
aminations, such  as  are  now  in  vogue,  had  been  made  a  condition  of  their  entering 
the  army  or  the  navy. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  OF  SERVICE    TO    THE  CAPTAINS    OP  INDUSTRY,  NOT  TO  THE 

MERE   LABORERS. 

If  I  were  to  ask  the  question,  for  what  class  of  persons  is  technical  education 
more  especially  required,  I  suppose  most  people  would  say,  the  working  classes;  but 
I  think  a  little  consideration  wUl  show  that  this  answer  would  not  be  correct.  It 
must,  I  conceive,  at  once  be  admitted  that  in  the  numerous  class  of  labourers  fig- 
uratively styled  '  hewers  of  wood  and  drawei-sof  water,'  no  man  would  be  rendered 
more  efficient  by  the  possession  of  any  kind  of  technical  knowledge,  although  the 
value  of  his  labour  would  undoubtedly  be  enhanced  by  his  having  been,  as  a  boy 
trained  in  the  exercise  of  his  hands  and  limbs.  Making  one  step  in  advance  of  the 
wholly  unskilled  labourer,  let  us  take  for  example  the  case  of  a  "  hewer  of  wood  " 
in  the  n^ore  special  sense  of  a  woodman  skilled  in  the  use  of  his  axe.    To  do  hi? 
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work  properly  would  require  skill,  though  of  a  humble  kind,  and  some  dagree  of 
intelligence,  as  well  as  strength  of  arm;  but  it  can  not  be  said  that  technical  educa- 
tion, distinct  from  that  which  he  acquires  for  himself  by  his  own  practice  a^d  ex- 
pei-ience,  would  add  to  his  skiU  and  effloienev,  whether  he  be  an  unlettered  labom-er 
working  for  wages,  or  a  distinguished  statesman  praclicmg  as  an  amateur.  As- 
cending a  step  higher  in  the  scale  of  labour,  we  may  take  the  case  of  artihcers,  such 
as  joinei-s,  carpenters,  atters,  and  aU  others  who  work  in  wood  and  iron  for  con- 
structive purposes.  Here  again  we  find  manual  skill,  mtelligently  used,  the  chief 
criterion  of  the  value  of  their  labor.  These  men  in  general  work  under  direction, 
and  so  long  as  they  do  so,  it  is  their  manual  skill,  and  not  their  knowledge,  that 
comes  into  play.  It  is,  therefore,  not  easy  to  see  how  knowledge  distinct  from  man- 
ual skill  can  add  to  the  value  of  their  labour.  As  to  those  whose  office  it  is  to  dii-ect 
such  labour,  they  are  men  chosen  for  their  superior  intelligence  as  well  as  skill  to 
act  as  foremen,  and  whose  duty  requires  them  to  work  more  with  their  brains  than 
with  their  hands.  They,  in  fact,  are  persons  who  emerge  from  the  class  of  manual 
workers,  and  it  is  here  where  the  value  of  technical  knowledge  first  comes  in.  But 
even  in  their  case  all  the  information  they  require  can  be  fomidin  a  condensed  and 
tabulated  form  in  liand  books  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  constructive  art.  Such 
technical  information  is  in  this  form  available  to  every  man  who  can  read  and  do 
arithmetic,  however  ignorant  he  may  be  of  the  scientific  methods  by  which  such 
tabulated  results  have  been  ai-rived  at.  No  doubt  these  handbooks  will  fulfil  their 
purposQ  more  completely  if  those  who  consult  them  can  work  simple  algebraic 
formulas  or  have  a  slight  acquaintance  with  geometry;  but  thege  limited  accom- 
plishments can  easily  be  acquired  by  private  study,  and  are  quite  within  the  reach 
of  self -education.  In  fact  experience  shows  that  it  is  men  of  this  stamp  who,  on 
leaving  school  have  volimtarily  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  for  self- 
education  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  positions  of  responsibility  and  super- 
'  intendence.  The  next  class  we  have  to  consider  is  that  of  managers  and  designers, 
who  require  technical  education  in  a  higher  degree;  but  even  here  it  is  only  in  rare 
instances  that  high  attainments  in  science  are  essential  to  practical  results.  It  is 
only  in  pursuit  of  research  and  discovery  that  highly  advanced  scientific  knowledge 
is  required,  and  not  even  then  in  all  branches  of  science. 

Upon  the  whole  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  persons  who  would  be  ben- 
efited in  business  by  scientific  education  of  a  technical,  nature,  and  who  have  the 
zeal,  capacity,  and  perseverance  necessary  to  its  attainments,  constitutes  a  very 
small  proportion  of  tlie  population." 

After  reviewing  the.  opportunities  tlow  existing  in  English  towns 
for  the  voluntary  acquisition  of  technical  knowledge  such  as  the 
Mechanics  Institutes,  Lectiires,  and  Free  Libraries,  he  ends  with  an 
approval  of  Evening  Science  Classes  suggested  by  Professor  Huxley; 
but  is  very  conservative  as  to  the  founding  by  Government  of  other 
educational  instrumentalities. 

»  »  »  I' I  do  not  undervalue  teclinical  knowledge  voluntarily  acquii'ed  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  but  it  is  the  brain- workers  and  not  the  hand-workei-s  who  will  seek 
to  attain  it  and  benefit  by  it.  Compulsory  education  is  neither  justifiable  nor  prac- 
ticable except  LQ  childhood,  and  without  compulsion  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  only  indi- 
viduals of  superior  intellect  and  fitness  for  business  that  would  perseveringly  avail 
themselves  of  new  educational  facilities;  Such  new  facilities  should  wait  the  demand 
for  them ,  and  be  supplied  gradually  and  tentatively ;  for  it  «'ould  be  folly  to  rush  into 
new  and  costly  projects  without  any  certainty  of  their  resulting  in  adequate  benefit. 
I  most  heartily  concur  in  Professor  Huxley's  commendation  of  the  great  services  ren- 
dered by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  the  promotion  of  evening  classes  for  the 
teaching  of  art  and  practical  science;  and  if  Government  intervention  be  needed  in 
other  branches  of  technical  knowledge,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  merely  to  expand 
in  the  same  economical  and  unpretentious  line  of  action. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  on  popular  education  it  mu^  be  understood  that  I  am 
■viewing  the  subject  in  a  purely  utilitarian  aspect." 
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(b)"LORD  AimSTEONG  AXD  TECHNICAL  EDVCATIOS,"  BY  SIR  LYON 

PLAYFAIR,  M.  P. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  chaUenge  thus  issued  by  Lord  Annsti"ong  to  the  Advocates 
of  Industrial  Education,  was  not  likely  to  remain  loi^  unanswered. 
A  formal  review  of  his  article,  and  reply  to  his  indictment,  by  no 
less  a  champion  than  the  Right  Honorable"  Sir  Lyon  Playfair.  M.  P., 
who  has  long  been  in  the  advanced  rank  of  the  Educational  Reform- 
ers of  England,  appeared  in  the  September,  1S88.  number  of  the 
Xineteenth  Century. 

Very  full  quotations  are  given  from  this  article,  not  only  because 
it  meets  so  fully  jnany  of  the  objections  urged  by  Lord  Armstrong, 
but  because  it  shows,  incidentally,  how  much  is  doing  in  England  in 
the  very  line  of  education  also  illustrated  in  this  volume;  namely, 
in  the  way  of  evening  drawing  schools  for  mechanics.  It  is  of  in- 
terest, also,  to  note  the  illustrations  which  are  drawn  from  a  single 
American  Institution.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  finds,  as  has  already  been* 
hei-e  said  in  considering  the  article  he  re\"iews.  that  in  essentials. 
Lord  Armstrong  is  largely  in  accord  with  the  advocates  of  indus- 
trial training.  The  article  begins  with  a  ccHisideration  of  this  point 
asfollovrs: 

LOKD    ABMSTKONG'S   POSITIOS  RKVIEWEI). 

In  the  July  nimiber  of  this  Review,  Lord  Armstrong  throws  a  da.sh  of  cold  water 
on  tbe  warm  efforts  which  are  now  b^ng  made,  to  promote  technical  education. 
This  is  a  serious  discouragement,  coming  from  a  man  of  his  eminence  as  a  great 
manufacturer,  and  lover  of  science.  *  *  * .  All  that  he  recommends,  the  pro- 
moters of  technical  education  recommend  also.  He  condemns  the  primary  schools 
of  this  country  because  ther  do  not  train  the  faculties  of  the  working  classes.  The 
eye,  the  ear,  the  hand  should  be  exercised:  the  body  should  be  kept  in  sanitv;  ver- 
balism and  useless  knowledge  should  be  lessened  in  the  schools.  Lord  Amisbt>ng 
would  remedy  these  defects  in  public  elementary  education,  by  introducing  a  more 
estended  teaching  of  drawing,  by  the  use  of  tools,  by  popular  scientific  lectOres, 
and  by  arithmetic,  taught  more  practically  and  less  abefaactedly.  In  otha-  words, 
our  primary  schools  should  be  made  less  bookish  and  more  objective.  Wherein 
does  IxH^  Armstrong  differ  from  the  promoters  of  technical  education  in  these 
aspiraticms?  We  have  been  long  striving  to  obtain  these  ends,  and  he  ought  to 
have  patted  us  on  the  back  and  encouraged  our  efforts.  The  Bills  recently  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  Government  and  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe, 
were  mainly  to  effect  these  piurposes,  as  their  object  is  to  train  the  eye  and  the  hand 
to  be  more  efficient  instruments  of  the  mind.  Such  teaching  is  the  basis  of  tech- 
nical edu<Sation,  though  it  would  be  better  to  find  another  name  for  it  It  forms 
a  valuable  preliminary  to  instruction  in  science  and  art,  because  it  develops  facul- 
ties which  are  much  n^lected  in  the  elementary  education  of  this  couniay.  In 
one  sense,  technical  education  should  b^in  in  the  '  Kindergarten,'  and  end  at  the 
college,  for  its  great  object  is  to  teach  working  men  to  obsrave,  to  appreciate,  and 
to  think.  So  far.  Lord  Armstrong  and  the  promoters  of  technicsd  education  are  in 
perfect  accord. 

He  thinks  that  he  diverges  from  us  in  the  secondary  or  continuation  schools.  Let 
us  analyse  the  recommendations  which  Lord  Armstrong  gives  in  his  article;  they 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Schools  of  Science  and  Art  under  the  Government  Department  at  South  Ken- 
sington. 

2.  University  Extension  Lectures. 

3.  Above  all.  Public  Laboratories  for  teaching  the  Experimental  Sciences. 

4.  Associations  of  a  scientific  character,  and  others  applicable  to  particular  lines 
of  business,  in  which  lecturers  and  papers  ate  given. 

5.  Higher  CoU^es  founded  in  the  large  towns;  but  they  should  embrace  more 
practical  instruction  than  they  do. 

§.  Technical  Schools,  or  other  instruction  in  agriculture  in  flie  rural  districte. 
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When  I  examine  these  six  recommendations,  I  wonder  how  it  is  that  Lord  Arm- 
strong ie  not  a  member  of  our  Technical  Association,  or  whjr  he  wrote  the  axticle. 
These  are  the  very  things  that  some  of  us  havo  been  advocating  and  promoting  all 
our  hves,  both  by  voice  and  by  deeds.  *  *  »  What  can  be  the  motive  of  Ijord 
Armstrong's  fears  ?  I  fancy  it  is  his  apprehension,  "that  we  are  trying  to  substitute 
the  school  for  the  workshop.  I  have  laboured  to  promote  technical  education  tor 
fifty  years,  and  have  constantly  opposed  even  the  introduction  of  any  kind  of  ?'°f'^^' 
training  in  industries  into  our  schools  and  colleges.  To  a  limited  extent  I  admit  that 
I  have  been  wrong,  but  I  wiU  discuss  the  reasons  for  my  change  of  views  later  on. 

Sir  Lyon  Playfair  then  treats  of  the  point  made  by  Lord  Arm- 
strong, that  the  great  steps  of  scientific  industrial  development  have 
been  taken  by  men  who  had  had  no  advantage  of  technical  training, 
and  admits  that  educational  methods  are,  of  necessity,  directed  for  the 
benefit  of  ordinary  human  beings,  and  do  not,  or  can  not,  take  into 
account,  wholly  exceptional  individuals  endowed  with  the  gifts  of 
transcendent  genius. 

In  the  meantime,  let  me  discuss  an  argument  on  which  Lord  Armstrong  lays 
great  weight.  He  states,  that  the  great  discoveries  in  science,  and  the  great  appli- 
cations in  industry,  have  been  made  by  men  of  genius  who  never  had  any  techmcal 
education.  He  is  quite  right  in  stating  that  men  of  commanding  genius  have  made 
,  their  mark  in  the  world  without  techmcal  education,  and  that  they  have  profoundly 
altered  important  industries,  though  he  does  not  move  that  their  difficulties  w^d 
not  have  been  lessened  had  they  possessed  it.  He  might  have  gone  further  and 
pointed  out,  that  these  great  revolutions  of  industry  are  generally  produced  by  out- 
side men  of  genius,  who  were  not  driving  in  the  usual  ruts  of  an  industry,  but 
viewed  its  needs  from  without.  Possibly,  technical  education  might  have  con- 
tracted their  originalty  and  power  of  work,  though  I  do  not  think  it  would,  for 
genius  is  irrepressible.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  true,  that  the  great  revolutions  of 
industry  come  from  without  and  not  from  within.  Watt,  who  transformed  the 
steam  engine,  was  a  mender  of  philosophical  instruments,  and  first  thought  of  the 
engine  when  called  on  to  repair  a  model  for  the  Andersonian  Institution -in  Glas- 
gow. There,  he  got  lectures  in  science,  and  the  cross  fertilisation  of  this  with  his 
practical  aptitude,  bore  its  glorious  fruit.  George  Stephenson,  the  founder  of  the 
railway  system,  was  a  collier,  having  had  no  facilities  for  early  education  — a  sub- 
ject of  much  regret  to  him  in  after  ufe:  he  took  care  that  his  son  Robert,  the  emi- 
nent engineer,  should  have  the  fullest  scientific  education  within  his  reach.  Ark- 
wright,  who  revolutionized  cotton-spinning,  was  a  barber,  and  from  want  of  edu- 
cation, lost  much  time  in  trying  to  discover  perpetual  motion,  but  at  last  triumphed 
in  industrial  invention  by  his  mechanical  genius.  Cartwright,  the  inventor  of  the 
power  loom,  was  a  clergyman,  and  certainly  was  not  educated  in  technics.  Har- 
graves,  the  inventor  of  the  carding  machine  and  spinning- jenny,  was  a  hand-loom 
weaver,  and  may  be  said  to  be  an  inventor  from  the  insideof  the  industry:  he  was, 
unquestionably,  iUiterate.  Many  other  names  in  science  and  industry,  as  Davy  and 
Dalton  the  druggists,  Faraday  the  bookbinder,  Wheatstone  the  maker  of  musical 
instruments,  Bell  of  the  telephone,  who  wafe  a  teacher  of  deaf  mutes,  are  instances  of 
genius  from  the  outside,  ilTumining  the  science  of  industry  which  they  advanced  by 
such  gigantic  strides.  I  do  not  at  all  dispute  the  fact,  that  men  of  genius  can  over- 
come the  defects  of  their  education,  and  can  surmount  difficulties  which  would 
prove  fatal  to  men  who  had  not  the  gift  of  genius.  The  latter  are  rare  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  education  is  not  modeUed  to  suit  their  needs.  The  men  who 
carry  on  the  great  industries  of  nations,  are  rarely  in  this  category,  and  do  benefit, 
by  a  training  of  their  intelligence  in  direct  relation  to  their  respective  occupations. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  state  the  purpose  of  this  technical 
training,  and  to  show  how  large  in  the  city  of  London,  itself,  is  the 
demand,  by  the  workers  themselves,  for  the  knowledge  given  in  the 
evening  schools  for  mechanics. 

The  object  of  technical  education  is,  to  give  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
ences and  arts  which  lie  at  the  base  of  all  industries.  It  is  best  given  early  in  life 
before  the  youth  goes  into  the  workshop  for  his  practical  training.  This  is  the 
character  of  the  course  given  at  the  Finsbury  School.  Instruction  of  this  kind  is 
founded  on  the  principle,  that  the  chief  object  of  technical  education  is,  to  teach 
the  student  to  understand  what  he  sees,  and  not  to  teach  him  to  produce  what  he 
has  not  seen.  Advantageous  as  this  method  is,  it  is  difficult  to  get  hold  of  boys  at 
this  early  stage.    It  is  therefore  necessary  to  give  instruction  in  evening  classes,  to 
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young  men  actually  engaged  during  the  day  in  trades  or  manufactures  ;  and  then 
if  is  found  advantageous  to  apply  science  and  art  to  the  explanation  of  their  own 
special  industries.  In  this  way,  technical  education  becomes  the  rationale  oi  em- 
piricism, while  the  knowledge  imparted,  dignifies  and  fructifies  labor.  This  is  the 
form  of  instruction  which  most  commends  itself  to  working  men,  as  is  seen  exem- 
plified in  the  large  polytechnics  which  are  rising  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  aU 
over  the  metropolis,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  provincial  towns.  When  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  young  working  men  in  London,  are  found  to  give  up  their  whole  evenings 
to  acquire  such  knowledge  in  relation  to  their  industries,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  system  must  suit  their  requirements.  These  evening  classes  have  actual 
workshops  in  the  several  trades,  and  the  scientific  teaching  is  employed  in  direct 
illustration  of  the  industry. 

In  illustration  of  this  modern  tendency  to  combine  theory  and 
practice,  in  teaching  relating  to  the  industrial  arts,  the  American 
School,  known  as  "The  Lowell  Free  School  of  Design,"  connected 
with  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  Boston,  of  which 
General  Francis.  A.  Walker  is  the  president,  is  thus  alluded  to,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  like  system  in  several  English  colleges  noted: 

Even  in  the  most  thoroughly  organised  technical  schools,  such  as  that  in  Boston 
(New  England),  actual  industrial  work  has  become  part  of  the  training.  I  select  a 
single  instance  for  illustration.  A  student  is  being  trained  as  a  designer,  but  his 
instruction  is  not  limited  to  art.  He  is  taught  the  principles  of  science  involved  in 
caUco  printing;  he  then  makes  designs 4  has  to  cut  them  in  wood;  has  to  block 
them  out  in  mordants,  and  has  to  follow  them  through  the  actual  processes  of  dye- 
ing or  steaming,  so  as  to  see  the  adaptabilities  of  materials  to  the  effectiveness  of 
his  design.  This  mode  of  practical  teacning,  obviously  suits  the  industries  of  Amer- 
ica, for  a  successful  student  can  immediately  obtain  employment.  In  all  cases,  the 
industrial  illustration  is  only  a  supplement  to  the  scientific  and  artistic  instruction. 
In  England,  a  similar  practice  is  arising  in  the  higher  colleges.  Thus,  the  York- 
shire College  has  a  department  for  weaving  and  dyeing,  I  have  before  me,  as  I 
write,  twenty-four  letters  from  past  students  of  this  course.  Some  of  them  are  the 
sans  of  manufacturers,  others  are  men  who  havegone  into  employment.  They  all 
write  in  the  warmest  terms  of  the  practical  advantages  which  they  have  experi- 
enced by  the  weaving  and  dyeing  classes,  combined  with  the  scientific  teaching  of 
the  college.  The  first  letter  that  I  take  up  by  chance,  is  from  a  Canadian  who  had 
returned  to  his  father's  business,  and  he  says,  that  his  technical  education  has  ena- 
bled him  to  double  the  output,  and  greatly  to  improve  the  character  of  the  goods. 

The  presence  of  actual  working  mechanics  in  London,  in  attend- 
ance on  evening  schools  devoted  to  their  specialties,  is  then  recited, 
and  several  reasons  for  this  given: 

Let  me  return  to  the  popular  polytechnics,  such  as  Mr.  Quentin  Hogg's  institution 
in  Regent  Street,  in  which,  some  thousands  of  actual  working  men  go  tlirough  work- 
shops of  their  own  trades  in  evening  classes.  What  should  induce  bricklayers  to 
attend  a  class  of  bricklaying  ?  Why  should  tailors  pass  through  a  course  of  cutting 
and  fitting,  or  watchmakers  go  through  a  class  of  watchmaking  ?  All  this  clashed 
with  my  old  ideas  and  gave  them  a  rude  shake.  By  talking  to  the  men,  I  gradually 
came  to  an  understanding  \>t  their  wants,  and  I  sum  up  their  explanations  as  shortly 


In  all  industries,  there  is  much  division  of  labor,  so  that  a  workman  may  be  put 
on  one  small  part  of  a  trade  and  understand  nothing  of  it  as  a  whole.  In  making 
watches  by  machinery  girls  are  employed  to  put  the  wheels  into  the  case,  and 
experts  may  make  nearly  21.  weekly  in  this  occupation.  Skilled  as  they  are^  they 
may  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  watch  or  the  conditions  of  its  movements  and 
regulation.  To  the  manufacturer,  the  scientific  ignorance  of  his  skilled  operative 
matters  little ;  but  the  workman,  knowing  that  he  is  put  into  the  world  as  an  intelli- 
gent being,  is  not  content  to  remain  in  ignorance,  because  he  desires  to  dignify  and 
fructify  his  labour  by  understanding  it.  It  is  surely  creditable  to  workingmen,  that 
they  should  wish  to  have  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  whole  industfy  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  and  not  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  mere  empirical  skill 
spent  upon  the  small  comer  of  work  allotted  to  them  in  the  division  of  labour.  In 
addition  to  this  desire,  there  is  also,  a  practical  necessity  for  a  more  extended  knowl- 
edge of  their' industry  than  is  attainable  in  the  workshop.  The  rapid  improvements 
in  maohi&ery  are  producing  constant  dislocations  in  labour. 
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Our  author  remarks  that  new  inventions  frequently  result  from 
strikes  in  particular  trades, — an  additional  example  or  the  truth  of 
the  old  proverb,  that  "necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention."  He 
shows  how  the  constant  dislocation  of  labor,  resulting  from  these 
new  inventions,  necessitates  the  increased  education  of  the  workers, 
if  they  would  rise,  and  remain  above  the  lowest  grade  of  manual 
"laborers : 

The  machine  takes  the  place  of  brute  animal  force.  This  is  ultimately  beneficial 
to  humanity,  because  the  sweat  of  the  brow  and  the  mere  labour  of  the  body  are 
relieved  by  the  intelligence  of  the  brain.  Labourers,  however,  sivflfer  during  the  pro- 
cess of  change.  In  fact,  the  too  rapid  dislocation  of  labour,  caused  by  recent  devel- 
opments of  applied  science,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  trade  depressions.  This  has 
divided  labour  into  two  categories — labour  of  quantity  and  labour  of  quality.  The 
labour  of  quantity  represents  Lord  Armstrong's  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  for  whom,  he  thinks  technical  education  is  wholly  useless.  It  is  true,  that 
their  labour  is  little  more  than  brute  animal  force,  which  is  being  steadily  pushed 
into  the  background  by  invention.  Such  brute  labour  is  continually  decreasing  in 
value  as  a  factor  in  production.  Labourers  of  this  kind,  pushed  aside  by  machin- 
ery, are  too  familiar  to  us  under  the  name  of  the  '  unemployed ' — a  class  that  is  likely 
to  increase  in  a  dangerous  way,  unless  we  cultivate  their  intelUgence  by  a  better 
education,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  pass  from  the  ranks  of  labourers  of  quantity  into 
those  of  quality.  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  an  anecdote.  An  Irish  hod 
man  wrote  to  his  friend  in  Ireland,  the  following  letter:  '  Dear  Pat — Come  over 
here  and  earn  your  money.  All  that  you  have  to  do,  is  to  carry  bricks  up  a  ladder, 
for  there  is  a  fool  at  the  top  who  takes  them  from  you  and  does  all  the  work.'  The 
labour  of  the  poor  Irish  hod  man  has  been  destroyed  by  the  steam-engine,  which 
now  hauls  up  the  bricks,  though  the  labourer  of  quality  still  holds  his  own  in  build- 
ing the  house. 

Even  though  the  labour  of  quality,  guided  by  trained  and  skilled  inteUigence; 
contrives  to  have  ample  employment  in  production,  it  also  is  subject  to  dislocations, 
sometimes  of  a  violent  cliaracter.  When  Bessemer  invented  his  new  method  of 
making  steel,  thirty-nine  thousand  workmen  formerly  engaged  in  making  bar  iron 
in  puddling  furnaces,  lost  their  means  of  making  a  living,  because  the  industry  took 
a  new  direction. 

Our  author  then  urges  at  some  length,  that- for  all  above  the  low- 
est grade  of  laborers  at  least,  a  higher,  grade  of  trained  intelligence  is 
most  desirable,  in  view  of  the  constantly  recurring  dislocation  of 
industries  consequent  on  new  inventions.  In  this  desire,  he  ventures 
the  opinion,  that  Lord  Armstrong  would  concur. 

He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  reasons  why  Lord  Armstrong, 
in  common  with  other  distinguished  engineers,  is  comparatively  in- 
different to  the  importance  of  this  technical  scientific  training  in 
educational  institutions,  and  refers  again  to  the  practical  working 
of  a  department  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Lord  Armstrong  belongs  to  that  distinguished  body  of  engineers  who  have  ad- 
vanced so  much,  the  industries  of  this  country.  They  are  generally  indifferent  to 
technical  education,  because  they  feel  with  just  pride,  that  their  offices  and  work- 
shops have  been  schools  for  engineers  and  have  produce!  admirable  men.  It  is 
true,  that  the  office  of  the  engineer  aims  only  to  teach  the  apprentice  the  manipu- 
lative skiU  and  consti'uctive  work,  leaving  him  to  pick  up  scientific  knowledge 
where  and  how  he  can.  When  engineers  see  that  schools  and  colleges  are  actually 
furnished  with  workshops  in  which  mechanical  drawing  is  thoroughly  taught,  and 
where  pattern  making,  moulding  and  founding,  form  part  of  the  curriculum,  and 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  ordinary  machine  tools,  is  given  simul- 
taneously with  scientific  education,  the  old  engineers  shrug  their  shohlders,  and 
approve  of  Lord  Armstrong's  attacks  on  the  new  modes  of  tecluiical  education. 
Every  one  admits,  that  English  engineers  in  the  past,  have  efficiently  trained  young 
men  by  their  system  of  apprenticeship.  There  are  many  other  industries,  hke  those 
of  metallurgy,  chemical  manufactures,  and  textile  fabrics,  which  have  never  given 
methodical  training  within  their  factories.  For  those  who  have  to  follow  their  pur- 
suits, outside  technical  education  is  necessary.  Even  in  regard  to  engineers,  a 
growing  demand  for  more  methodical  instruction  than  that  given  in  the  workshop,^ 
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has  ai-isen.  It  is  stated,  by  those  who  have  especially  attended  to  preliminary 
insti-uction  in  engineering,  tliat  three  years  at  colleges  of  this  kind,  combined  with 
two  yjears  in  the  workshops,  tm-n  out  better  men  than  five'  years  apprenticeship  in 
the  latter.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  there  is  an  active  demand  for  men  trained  in 
this  wsty.  On  my  last  visit  to  the  great  technological  school  of  Boston,  I  found  a 
display  of  competitive  designs  for  a  particular  kind  of  bridge.  While  I  was  looking 
at  the  drawings,  the  largest  builder  of  bridges  in  America,  came  in,  and  being  much 
struck  with  the  excellence  of  one  of  the  designs,  he  sent  for  the  student  and  engaged 
him  at  a  good  salary.  The  hundreds  of  stuQents  who  pass  through  that  school,  find 
no  difflciilty  in  obtaining  employment,  though  at  first,  their  salaries  are  moderate, 
for  they  have  much  useful  experience  to  learn  in  the  actual  workshops  of  industry. 
The  reason  for  this  is  obvious :  the  object  of  a  school  is  to  teach,  while  that  of  the 
workshop  is  to  pay,  so  the  pui-poses  of  both  rnUst  be  brought  into  combination.  In 
former  times,  all  industries  were  taught  by  apprenticeships,  which  really  afforded  a 
good  technical  education  suited  to  past  periods,  when  industries  were  carried  on  by 
rule  of  thumb,  and  not  on  scientific  principles.  *  *  *  Industrial  occupations 
are  acquiring  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  because  they  are  now  based  on  a  knowledge 
of  science.  Science  has,  in  recent  times,  produced  so  many  applications,  that  the  , 
modern  manufacturer  stands  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  he  is  ignorant. 

He  shows  how  the  capitalist  mamifacturer  is  apt  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  importance,  that  the  workmen  of  all  grades,  shall  have  the 
scientific  training  offered  by  the  technical  schools  until  he  is  aroused 
to  the  perception  of  the  fact,  that  an  intim"ate  relation  exists  between 
the  prosperity  of  trade  and  the  scientific  skill  of  the  workmen :  this 
is  illustrated  as  follows : 

While  Coventry  and  Spitalfields  were  losing  their  silk  industries,  the  to%vn  of 
Crefeld,  in  Grermany,  was  spending  315,000Z.  on  its  lower  schools,  and  43,500Z.  on  a 
special  weaving  school.  It  has  doubled  its  population  and  quadrupled  its  ti-ade,  and 
now  sends  to  us  as  imports,  the  silks  which  we  have  lost  by  a  failure  of  our  own 
industries. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Applied  Science  and  Trade,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  another  periodical,  (the  Contemporary  Review  of  March, 
1888.)  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  made  use  of  an  instance  which  so  emphasises 
this  blindness  of  people  to  the  importance  of  trained  industry  that  I 
quote  it  here.  It  is  given  in  connection  with  the  suggestion,  that  it 
is  not  by  fiscal  laws,  biit  only  by  trained  intelligence,  that  nations  or 
cities  can,  in  the  present  day,  hope  successfully  to  compete  in  the 
world's  industrial  contests  for  trade.  He  says:  "  It  is  a  melancholy 
spectacle  to  see  a  town  like  Norwich,  once  famous  for  its  shawls, 
actually  contending  with  the  Charity  Commissioners,  because  they 
wish  to  utilize  its  fine  endowments,  by  creating  a  system  of  technical 
education,  while  the  civic  authorities  struggle  for  alms  houses !" 

This  reply  to  Lord  Armstrong's  article,  closes  with  a  statement  of 
the  English  system  -of  founding,  by  private  effort,  local  technical 
industrial  institutes,  by  which  plan,  their  individual  development  is 
secured;  since  each  institution  has  been  the  outcome  of  the  perception 
by  some  public  spirited  individual,  or  association  of  individuals,  of 
the  special  needs  or  opportunities  of  the  given  locality. 

The  mechanics'  evening  schools,  as  well  as  the  institutions  for  giv- 
ing the  higher  branches  *of  technical  education,  have  in  the  United 
States,  had  a  similar  origin  and  development.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
these  American  local  institutions  will  rapidly  multiply  all  over  the 
country,  each  adapted  to  the  local  needs 

Incidentally,  a  most  important  condition  is  suggested ;  that  is, 
that  owing  to  the  wonderful  cheapening  of  transportation,  the  local 
advantages  of  the  possession  of  raw -material  of  any  kind,  are  largely 
neutralized ;  and,  consequently,  the  element  of  skill  continually  as- 
sumes a  larger  ratio  as  a  factor  of  success. 
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We  have  not  adopted  the  type  of  appi-entice-sohools  in  France,  because  we  think 
that  trades  are  better  learned  in  the  workshop  than  in  the  school.  We  have  not 
taken  the  type  of  the  foremen-schools  of  France  and  Germany,  partly  because  we 
have  not  the  means  for  supporting  such  a  system,  and  partly,  as  we  think  it  is  best 
to  let  technical  education  grow  naturally  out  of  the  colleges"  for  general  education. 
We  have  not  even  tried  to  force  upon  our  Government,  great  polytechnics  for  train-" 
ing  managers,  although  we  have  seen  Munich  erecting  one  at  a  cost  of  300,000^. ,  and 
Berlin,  another  at  450,000?.  The  promoters  of  technical  education  in  this  country, 
prefer  to  see  schools  for  industrial  training  talcing  root  in  the  manufacturing  tovsms, 
and  growing  according  to  their  specific  wants,  without  any  uniform  system  of 
planting.  We  are  mindful  of  Pope's  maxim,  that  it  is  wise  to  "  Consult  the  genius 
of  the  place  in  all."    • 

We  would  rather  see  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Nottingham, 
Leeds;  Sheffield,  Newcastle,  Glasgow,  and  Dundee,  working  out  their  salvation  in 
their  own  way,  even  if  that  be  '  vague,'  and  net  specific.  They  may  make  mistakes 
which  in  time,  they  will  rectify  by  experience,  but  they  will  certainly  make  fewer 
mistakes  than"  they  would  do,  if  their  schools  were  all  moulded  on  a  uniform 
plan  emanating  from  the  Central  Association  for  the  Pi'omotion  of  Technical  Edu- 
cation. 

When  it  is  seen,  that  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  are 
vying  with  each  other  to  promote  technical  training,  and  that  they  are  spend- 
ing vast  sums  from  national  resources,  in  order  to  get  ahead  of  each  other 
in  the  race,  perhaps  Lord  Armstrong  may  regret  that  he  has  tried  to  check  our 
modest  efforts  to  effect,  by  private  energy,  results  which  elsewhere  have  been 
accomplished  by  strong  Governments.  I  am  sure,  that  he  is  the  last  man  in 
England,  who  would  desire  that  the  working  men  in  England  should  continue  to 
remain  in  reality  what  they  are  in  name — the  mere  '  hands'  of  workshops,  without 
having  their  heads  full  of  trained  intelligence  to  guide  their  work.  They  should 
have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  industries  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  not 
only  of  the  fragment  allotted  to  them  in  the  division  of  labour.  A  workman  should 
~  not  be  like  a  single  wheel  in  a  large  machine,  useful  in  one  place  only  but  useless  in 
every  other  place.  The  mere  accident  of  local  advantages,  such  as  the  possession 
of  coal  and  iron,  cotton  and  wool,  is  now  a  small  factor  in  the  industrial  competi- 
tion of  nations;  for  ti-ained  intelligence,  required  to  convert  them  into  utilities,  has 
become  the  great  and  growing  factor  of  production.  The  competition  of  the  in- 
dustrial world  has  no  doubt  resolved  iteelf  into  making  commodities  of  superior 
quality  in  the  cheapest  way.  _  Luckily  for  humanity,  that  is  not  to  be  attained  by 
the  cheapest  labour.  On  the  contrary,  labourers  with  low  wages  produce  dear 
things,  and  those  with  high  wages,  cheap  things.  It  is  only  the  skilled  workmen, 
who,  in  the  present  keen  competition  of  the  world,  can  obtain  high  wages:  they  are 
cheap  at  the  price,  because  they  bring  a  trained  intelligence  to  bear  upon  their 
powers  of  production. 
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(c)  "THE  CRY  FOR  USELESS  KNOWLEDGE,"  BY  LORD  ARMSTRONG. 
PRELIMINARY   WORDS. 

The  reply  by  Professor  Playfair  to  Lord' Armstrongs  first  article, 
was  met,  in  turn,  by  a  rejoinder  from  the  latter,  which,  under  the 
above  title,  appeared  in  the  November,  1888,  number  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

From  this  it  appears  that  not  only  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  but  several 
other  advocates  of  the  new  Technical  Education  had  taken  up  the 
gauntlet  thrown  down  by  Lord  Armstrong  in  his  former  article. 
This  reply  is  also  of  interest  not  alone  for  the.  manner  in  which  it 
directly  meets  the  criticisms  and  propositions  advanced  by  these  ad- 
vocates, but  also  by  reason  of  the  additional  topics  and  stateiaents 
presented.  Some  of  these  are  partially  set  forth  in  the  following 
quotations  from  this  latest  contribution  to  the  discussion. 

fhe  fact  that  this  particular  number  of  the  Review  in  which  Lord 
Armstrong's  second  article  appears,  opens  with  a  very  remarkable 
protest  by  tlie  leading  educationalists  and  publicists  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, against  the  system  of  competitive  examinations  which  has  grown 
up  during  the  past  half  century,  has  had  its  influence  Upon  tMs 
article. 

The. description  of  the  educational  instrumentalities  set  on  foot  by 
the  Elswick  Company,  is  in  the  direct  line  of  the  subjects  included 
in  this  volume  of  the  Report;  for,  in  this  second  article,  Lord  Arm- 
strong incidentally  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  schools 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  employed  in  the  great  works 
which  have  grown  up  in  connection  with  his  own  inventions. 

His  references  to  the  importance  of  the  movement  which  has 
arisen  in  opposition  to  the  system  of  competitive  examinations;  sad- 
dled upon  England,  by  the  adoption,  some  forty  years  ago,  of  that 
method  of  gaining  entrance  into  the  public  service,  prompt  the  in- 
troduction later  in  this  appendix  of  a  brief  rfeum^  of  the  protest 
itself.  This  topic  of  governmental  entrance  examinations,  not  other- 
wise pertinent  to  this  Report,  having  thus  been  suggested,  is  timely 
in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  any  problems-  of  American 
education;  because,  without  the  reasons  which  gave  plausibility  to 
such  a  plan  in  Great  Britain,  theorists  and  self -termed  "  Reformers  " 
have  already  succeeded  in  partially  introducing  the  self  same  system 
in  the  United  States;  and  are,  at  present,  seeking  to  fasten  it  upon 
.  the  American  people.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  proper  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  signi'toant  protest,  by  the  very  class  in  England  whose 
American  prototypes  are  the  propagandists,  '  par  excellence,'  of  so 
called  "Civil  Service  Reform,"  should  be  widely  disseminated  among 
the  educators  and  friends  of  education  in  the  United  States.  ^  These 
English  authorities  speak  from  bitter  experience;  the  American 
advocates,  who  seek  to  impose  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
a  like  burden  to  that  which  their  English  friends  so  earnestly  seek  to 
be  rid  of,  speak  only  from  theory! 

This  English  Protest,  is  entitled' "  The  Sacrifice  of  Education  to 
Examination,"  and  is  signed  by  hundreds  of  "the  leading  educators, 
statesmen,  and  authors,  of  England.  Professors  Max  Mufler,  Edward 
A.  Freeman,  and  Frederick  Harrison,  comment  at  length  upon  the 
evils  thus  developed.     These  papers  not  only  give  unusual  interest 
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to  this  number  of  the  Review  but  directly  challenge  the  considera- 
tion of  all  thoughtful  American  educators  and  statesmen. 

If  we  look  at  the  proposition  to  declare  that  the  only  entrance  into 
government  employment  is  to  be  by  competitive  examination,  we 
shall  see  that  this  is  to  take,  by  apparent  indirection  it  is  true  but 
none  the  less  positively,  .such  a  step  toward  the  government  direc- 
tion of  all  education  as  may  well  give  pause  to  American  legislators; 
to  whom  the  following  suggestion  by  Professor  Frederic  Harrison, 
may  be  commended,  when  he  says:  "As  a  rule,  I  think  people  whom 
we  trust  to  govern  must  be  trusted  to  select  capable  agents.  If  we 
can  not  trust  them  to  do  this,- let  us  not  trust  them  to  govern  us. 
If  examinations  are  required  to  restrain  jobbery,  I  prefer  to  deal 
with  the  jobbery  face  to  face  and  by  direct  means,  and  not  to  per- 
vert all  public  and  private  education,  in  order  to  checkmate  the 
wicked  jobbers,  and  reward  the  best  crammed  ones." 

In  this  connection,  also,  the  following  pregnent  words  by  Lord 
Armstrong  are  worthy  of  heed: 

"The  schoolmaster  element  is  indispensable  for  children;  but 
after  childhood  the -less  we  have  of  it  the  better.  Men  should  not 
be  carried  where  they  can  walk,  and  independence  of  mind  and 
action  are  essential  to  vigorous  and  active  life."  Such  independence 
is  impossible  when,  as  Frederic  Harrison  again  says,  "The  exami- 
nation, thus  made  the  fountain  of  honour,  governs  the  whole  course 
of  study."  When  entrance  into  the  public  service  depends  on  the 
passing  by  the  applicant  of  a  civil-service  examination,  what  else 
can  that  essential  examination  be  termed  other  than  the  "fountain 
of  honour;"  nor  will  its  influence  be  by  any  means  limited  to  the 
applicants  for  these  positions,  the  schools  of  the  people  will  inevit- 
ably, sensibly  or  insensibly,  be  modified  and  shaped  in  accord  with 
such  examinations ;  for,  since  here  the^  people  are  the  rulers,  ought ' 
not  all  the  people  to  have  an  equal  chance  for  holding  public  ofi&ce 
and,  therefore,  ought  not  all  pujblic  schools  to  fit  their  pupils  for  the 
necessary  examinations  ?  What  the  results  have  been  in  England, 
as  shown  by  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered before  final  legislation  imposes  such  bonds  on  the  free  people 
of  the  United  States. 

In  England,  the  result  of  throwing  open  the  government  positions 
to  the  winners  in  competitive  examinations,  was  a  conquest  by  the 
commoii  people  of  an  opportunity  to  obtain,  as  a  right,  some  of  those 
positions  which  had  hitherto  been  distributed  as  a  gift,  by  the  upper 
classes.  It  was,  therefore,  in  England,  a  method  of  gaining  power 
by  the  people ;  but,  in  this  country,  where  the  people  themselves 
have  ever  been  the^sources  of  ajl  political  and  governing  pow;er,  the 
analogy  fails  utterly  ;  and  here,  we  shall  have  little  of  gain  to  offset 
such  evils- as,  after  years  of  experience,  have  forced  the  former  advo- 
cates of  the  plan  in  England  to  such  emphatic  protests 

Nothing  is  more  delusive  than  to  legislate  as  if  the  same  methods 
were  equally  applicable  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
people  owing  allegiance  to  the  Queen  of  England.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whose  wisdom  succeeding 
statesmen  of  all  countries  iinite  in.  praising,  purposely  established 
essential  differences  between  this  written  constitution  and  the  un- 
written constitution  of  "England,  which  have  prof  oundly  affected  the 
development  and  character  of  the  people  of  this  American  common- 
wealth. It  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom,  or  statesmanship,  to  ignore  this 
elemental  difference  between  the  two  countries. 
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This  matter  of  "  civil-service  examinations"  strikingly  illustrates 
the  underlying  difference  thus  created  between  the  two  nations  by 
the  founders  of  the  new  Republic. 

In  England  this  competitive  examination  for  entrance  into  official 
position  was  a  hammer  with  which  to  shatter  some  of  the  barriers  of 
caste.  In  the  United  States  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  subtile,  potent 
instrument  for  building  up  a  separating  wall  of  caste;  for,  utterly 
inconsequent  and  illogical  as  it  is  in  its  present  inchoate  state,  it  is 
seen  to  be  perfectly  designed  for  such  a  purpose  when  the  full  intent 
of  its  f ramers  is  unmasked ;  and  the  plan  of  establishing  a  separate 
class,  or  "  caste,"  of  life^long  office-holdera.  stands  revealed. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  wish  to  create  such  a  privileged 
class,  analogous  to  the  bureaucratic  classes  of  European  despotisms 
and  monarchies,  no  surer  plan  can  be  imagined  than  the  one  com- 
prised in  the  civil-service  regulations;  with  their  provisions  for 
exhaustive  entrance  ex;aminationsy  and  for  the  exclusion  of  all  per- 
sons over  forty-five  years  of  age  from  this  competition.  Retiring 
pensioiiS  of  all  oflSoials  would  naturally  follow,  in  due  time.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  this  plan  offers  many  very  desirable  advantages 
to  the  fortunate  individual  ofi&ce-holder,  who  has,  in  the  past,  suffered 
certain  needless  injustice,  which  ought  long  since  to  have  been  cor- 
rected. It  is  a  knowledge  of  the  evident  defects  of  the  former  system 
which  has  given  surprising  impetus  to  this  movement. 

H  is  a  little  curious,  however,  to  recall,  in  this  connection,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  this  new  movement,  which  had  its  birth  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  fathered  by  Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton, 
with  Mr,  George  W.  Curtis,,  of  Harper's  Magazine,  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence Godkin,  of  the  Nation,  as  sponsors. 

This  new  candidate  for  public  favor  was  named  "civil-service 
reform  "  and  was  inaugurated  as  a  protest  against  certain  sweeping 
changes  in.  the  entourage  bi  the  Federal  offices  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  had  just  then  taken  place ;  resulting  from  a  succession 
of  like  sudden  changes  of  the  chief  officials,  which  chanced  to  occur 
at  that  time.  The  ostensible  motive  and  object  of  the  new  movement 
which  at  that  juncture  especially  commended  it  to  the  public,  was 
that  it  was  to  prevent,  by  legislation,  removals  from  office,  save  for 
cause  !  As  it  is  now  admitted  that  there  is  no  power  in  Congress,  to 
hamper  by  legislation,  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  appoint  and  dismiss  his  executive  officials  at 
his  own  discretion,  subject  only  to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
requiring  that  his  nominees  to  certain  offices  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate;  it  is  evident  that  the  main  purpose  of  this  newly  discov- 
ered remedy  was  an  impossible  one,  and  that  it  had,  therefore,  from 
its  first  conception,  no  sufficient  raison  d'etre.  The  arguments  now 
urged  by  its  main  supporters  relate  entirely  to  entrance  into  public 
service,  while  its  founders,  apparently  oblivious  of  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  were  thinking  only  of  controlling  the  methods  of 
exit  from  the  Government  offices  ! 

It  is  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  professedly  a  Republic,  to 
decide  for  themselves  whether,  in  addition  to  the  military  and  naval 
service,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people,  to  take  up 
the  burden  of  a  third  class  of  life  officials;  outnumbering,  by  scores 
of  thousands,  the.  officers  of  the  Army  and*  NaVy  combined.  The 
tendency  of  a  fixed  clasS  of  officials  to  aristocratic  development  has 
often  been  remarked  in  the  individuals  comprised  in  these  two  classes 
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which  are,  theoretically,  under  the  control  of  the  civil  power.  Per- 
haps, in  this  connection,  the  story  of  "  Sinbad  and  the  old  man  of  the 
sea,"  might  be  profitably  considered ;  at  all  events  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  resultant  influence  of  the  creation  of  this  third  class 
of  permanent  officials  will  not  be  in  the  least  modified  by  the  fact  that 
the  change  was  effected  by  means  of  the  specious  plea  that  thereby 
the  people  would  be  freed  from  the  evils  of  appointments  made 
through  personal  and  political  influence. 

Whatever  evils  may  have  arisen  from  such  causes — and  no  human 
systems  or  methods  .are  perfect — it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
history  of  the  United  States  officials,  for  a  century,  compares  favor- 
ably, so  far  as  integrity  and  efficiency  are  involved,  with  that  of  those 
of  any  other  country ! 

If  the  system  of  competitive  examinations  and  a  permanent  life 
class  of  officers  is  to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
which,  by  the  way,  can  only  be  effected  by  a  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  it  should  be  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  inevitable 
results ;  what  these  results  have  been  in  England  may  be  seen  in  the 
pages  of  the  English  Review  referred  to. 

A  consideration  of  the  evils  against  which  the  protest  referred  to 
was  made,  enters  largely  into  the  closing  pages  of  Lord  Armstrong's 
rejoinder ;  while,  at  the  end,  he  makes  a  distinct  statement  of  his 
adhesion  to  the  protest. 

A  few  brief  extracts  from  the  articles  by  the  three  professors 
already  named  as  voicing  the  reasons  for  this  formidable  protest, 
will  follow  the  quotations  from  Lord  Armstrong's  article,  which 
begins  as  follows,  under  the  significant,  title  of 

The  Cky  for  Useless  Knowledge: 

"I  am  glad  to  find  that  my  paper  on  "  The  Vague  Cry  for  Technical  Education" 
has  met  with  much  more  concurrence  than  dissent,  and  I  am  also  gratified  to  ob- 
serve that  such  of  my  critics  as  have  disagreed  with  me  have  expressed  regi-et  at 
my  inability  to  join  their  cause  rather  than  rep.oach  for  my  having  discouraged  it. 
I  am  fully  sensible  that  my  opponents  in  this  controversy  are  persons  who  are  actu- 
ated by  most  laudable  motives,  and  I  am  quite  in  harmony  with  them  in  desiring 
to  see  great  changes  in  the  present  system  of  school  education,  though  I  differ  from 
them  as  to  the  form  that  the  new  system  should  take.  I  am  also  an  advocate  for 
secondary  education  in  a  Umited  degree,  and  have  emphasised  my  advocacy  by 
giving  it  substantial  support ;  but  my  observation  and  experience  compel  me  to 
value  both  the  extent  to  which  it  is  required  and  the  benefits  to  flow  from  it  at  a 
much  lower  estimate  than  that  of  the  enthusiastic  supporters  of  so-called  '  Techni- 
cal Education.'  The  author  of  an  article  in  Nature,  while  not  disputing  what  I 
have  said  respecting  the  vagueness  of  the  cry  for  technical  education,  turns  upon 
me  and  says  that  I  am  equally  indefinite  and  vague.  The  argument  of  '  tu  quogue ' 
is  always  a  weak  one;  but  in  the  present  case  it  is  also  inapplicable.  In  the  agita- 
tion for  technical  education  now  going  on  I  am  merely  a  spectator  wishing  to  un-- 
derstand  what  the  agitators  mean  when  they  so  indiscrimately  use  the  terms  '  Tech- 
nical,' 'Art,'  and  '  Science,'  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  furnish  them  with  correct  defini- 
tions. The  same  author  says  that  in  almost  every  paragraph  of  my  article  '  we  re- 
cognise that  we  are  reading  the  words  of  a  true  representative  of  that  remarkable 
genius,  the  practical  Englishman  who  has  been  the  glory  of  his  race  in  tlie  past,  but 
threatens  to  be  its  destruction  in  the  near  future.'  Well,  I  have  passed  through  the 
phase  of  being  treated  as  an  amateur  and  a  theorist  not  hkely  to  succeed  for  want 
of  practical  acquirements,  and  now  I  have  ai-rived  at  the  contrary  phase  of  being 
treated  as  an  old-fashioned  man  of  practice  deadened  to  the  claims  of  tlieory  and 
new  ideas.  I  must  leave  my  friends  to  judge  to  which  extreme  I  belong,  or  what 
is  my  place  between  the  two.  In  other  respects  the,  article  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  wail  at  the  end  that,  if  practical  men  remain  much  longer  of  my  opinion  ~ 
'  then  is  the  fate  of  our  nation  sealed.'    »    *    •    .  '• 
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He  tlieu  refei-s  to  Professor  Playfair  and  says  that  Ms  article  in- 
stead of  being  an  answer  is  merely  given  to  "  minimising  the  differ- 
ences of  view"  that  exist  between  them.     He  says: 

*  *  *  Professor  Playfair  is  good  enough  to  say  that  he  would  welcome  my 
alliance  as  one  who  was  Waffectjed  Uy  enthusiasm  or  emotion.  I  return  the  coni- 
plimeut  bv  observing  that  I  should  be  equally  glad  of  his  alUance  on  the  ground  >  «f 
his  philanthropy  and  influential  name,  though  not  on  the  score  of  the  enthusiasm 
and  emotion  witli  which  he  treats  the  subject.  I  am  afraid  that  Ifis  belief  in  the 
unison  of  o<ir  \iews  will  be  sadly  shaken  by  what  I  shall  now  proceed  to  say,  and  I 
shall  endeavor  to  express  my  meaning  in  a  manner  vrhich  sh^  exclude  ambiguity 
and  misconception. 

Sir  Lyon  Playfair  declares  himself  an  advocate  of  including  within  the  scope  of 
tedinical  education  the  teaching  of  specific  trades  and  industries.  I.  on  the  con- 
trary, Si»y  that  vrorksliops  and  factories,  or  other  places  where  actual  business  is 
carried  on,  are  the  proper  schools  for  tlie  learning  of  such  trades  and  industries. 
Here  at  once  we  stand  face  to  face  in  diametrical  opposition.  Nor  is  our  agreement 
more  apparent  in  his  definition  <rf  the  object  of  technical  education,  which  he  says 
is  •  to  give  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  arts  wliieh  lie  at  the  basis 
of  all  industries."  This  is  not  very  dear,  but  as  he  proceeds  to  mention  with  ap- 
proval the  attendance  of  bricklayers  in  a  class  of  bricklaying,  tailors  in  a  class  of 
cutting  and  fitting,  and  watchmakers  in  a  class  of  watchmaking,  we  are  at  no  loss 
to  understand  the  scope  to  be  given  to  the  education  he  demands.  But  I  ask,  what 
does  he  mean  by  the  •  sciences  which  Ue  at  the  bass '  of  tliese  examples  of  industry  ? 
It  is  certainly  not  usual  to  regard  tailors  and  bricklayers  or  even  watchmakers,  so 
far  as  the  operatives  who  make  the  wheels  and  partB  are  concerned,  as  practising 
trades  which  are  founded  on  science. 

WHAT  TRADES  SHALL  BK  TAUGHT? 

But  let  us  follow  up  Professor  Playfair's  premises  to  their  legitimate  conclusion. 
If  we  are  to  give  technical  education  at  the  puhUc  expense  to  operative  tailors  and 
bricklayers,  from  what  trades  and  occujiations  can  it  in  fairness  be  witheld  ?  If  he 
will  consult  the  London  Po^-Offiee  Directory,  he  will  find  tliat  in  the  metropolis 
alone  there  are  upwards  of  4,000  separate  industries.  alT  ihTolving  more  or  less  of 
art,  and  none  of  them  with  le^  pretension  to  a  scientific  basis  than  bricklaying. 
Even  the  mere  trado'  who  only  buys  and  sells  has  to  exercise  art  in  judging  of  his 
wares,  and  might,  if  it  were  any  good  to  him,  claim  to  be  instructed  in  some  branch 
of  science  having  a  shadowy  association  with  tlie  production  of  those  wares.  Now, 
if  Professor  Playfeur  contends  for  this  wholesale  instruction  at  the  public  expense, 
his  contention  is  simply  impracticable.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  he  makes  a  selection, 
it  is  manifestly  unfair.  But  what  is  to  be  gained  by  handing  over  to  the  schocd- 
master  and  professor  the  teaching  of  every  trade?  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  in  a  second 
definition  of  tlie  object  of  technical  education  (for  he  adds  confusion  to  obscurity  by 
using  two),  says  that  Mt  is  to  teach  the  student  to  understand  what  he  sees,  and  not 
to  teach  him  to  produce  what  he  has  not  seen " — a  definition  which  seems  even  less 
clear  than  the  fii^.  He  goes  on  to  say  that '  technical  educaticm  beoimes  the  ration- 
ale of  emjarirism.  wliile  tJie  knowledge  imparted  di^iifies  and  fructifies  labour.' 
This  line  of  argument  has  the  advantage  of  being  difficult  to  answer,  not  because  it 
is  ct^ent.  bat  because  it  is  impalpable.  If.  however,  he  give  up  the  argument  of 
ntiUty,  which  alone  can  justify  public  expendituI^e.  I  will  leave  iuni  in  posse^on 
of  the  field  on  the  question  of  dignifying  labour. 

He  then  takes  direct  issue  with  Professor  Playfair. 

Here  it  seems  plain  that  Lord  Armstrong  has  in  mind,  not  the 
mass  of  people  for  whom  in  America  elementary  industrial  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  scln  lols  is  sought,  but  those  few  who  have  higher 
aims,  and  among  whom  the  leaders,  the  "Captains  of  Industry." 
are  to  be  sought.  EVom  Professor  Playfair's  references  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston,  it  might  be  thoutrlit 
that  Jte  had  also  in  view  the  exceptional  few  rather  than  the  common 
many.  So  loi^  as  the  terms  ••industrial"  or  •technical,"  are  so 
ill  defined  as  to  be  useii  at  one  time  as  sjTionyms  for  the  same  train- 
ing; and  at  another,  as  absolutely  differentiating  between  metiiods- 
there  seems  no  escape  from  confusion.  This  oiflBcultv  is  in  this 
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case  increased,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  is.  rather  a  congeries  of  classes  than  a  single  institution. 
It  is  a  miniature  educational  solar  system,  as  it  were,  which  in- 
cludes both  planets  and  asteroids;  the  highest  Technical  specialties, 
and  elementary  Manual  Training,  being  embraced  within  its  orbits. 
Having  this  wide  range  of  studies,  and  Departments,  the  Institute, 
seems  to  foreshadow  the  future  Science  University. 
Lord  Arnistrong  thus  states  his  belief: 

"  In  another  place  he  almost  acknowledges  the  absence  of  utility  by  saying  that 
'  to  the  manufacturer  the  ignorance  of  his  skilled  workmen  matters  little,'  but  '  the 
workman  knowing  that  he  is  put  into  the  world  as  an  intelligent  being  is  not  con- 
tent to  remain  in  ignorance,  because  he  desires  to  dignify  and  fructify  his  labour 
by  understanding  it.'  But  I  deny  that  workmen  as  a  body  have  any  such  desires 
or  aspirations,  and  I  reassert  my  opinion  that  the  number  of  i)ersons  who  would  be 
benefited  in  business  by  scientific  education  of  a  technical  nature,  and  who  have 
the  zeal,  capacity,  and  perseverance  necessary  to  its  attainment,  constitutes  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  population.  These  are  the  words  that  I  used  in  my  former 
article,  and  I  will  now  adduce  statistical  facts  falling  within  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience to  corroborate  whati  have  stated. 

He  then  proceeds,  in  illustration  of  his  contention,  to  give  a  state- 
ment full  of  interest  in  itself,  of  the  social  and  educational  surround- 
ings of  the  people  living  amid  the  great  works  which  have  given  _ 
him  fortune  and  world  wide  fame. 

"  The  Els  wick  CJompany  many  years  ago  provided  extensive  schools  in  connexion 
with  their  works,  and  also  a  Mechanics'  Institute  which  now  posse^es  a  copious 
library;  and  in  which  rooms  are  provided  for  evening  science  and  art  classes,  con- 
ducted l^  able  teachers.    The  Company  have  from  time  to  time  added  to  these 
buildingsto  keep  pabe  with  the  increase  of  the  neighbouring  population,  for  which 
they  now  afford  ample  acconunodation.    The  subjects  taught  in  the  evening  classes 
are  chiefly  those  which  bjar  upon  mechanical  engineering,  naval  architecture,  and 
building  construction,  but  they  include  chemistry,  for  the  teaching  of  which  an 
excellent  laboratory  is  attached.    They    also  comprise  mathematics,  electricity, 
sound,  light  and  heat,  together  with  drawing  in  all  ite  branches.     French  and  short- 
hand are  also  taught,  although  Jiiese  two  subjects  have  not  the  advantage  of  com- 
ing within  the  scope  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.     The  cost  of  the  teaching, 
both  in  the  schools  and  in  the  science  ol^isses,  and  aU  the  current  expenses,  are  de- 
frayed by  Government  grants  obtained  under  the  lobulations  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  and  by  a  tax  varying  from  Id.  to  2d.  per  week,  on  the  workmen 
employed  by  the  Company  according  to  the  rate  of  wages  they  receive.    The  whole 
of  this  educational  establishment  is  open  to  the  use  of  the  Elswick  workmen  and 
their  f amihes  without  further  payment,  except  that  those  who  attend  the  eveniiig 
classes  pay  certain  additional  fees,  varying  with  the  number  of  subjects  undertaken 
by  each  student,  and  which  if  spread  over  the  whole  year  would  give  on  a  average 
about  3d.  per  week.    Strangers  are  admitted  to  the  classes  on  payment  of,  roughly 
speaking,  double  fees.    The  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  by  the  Company  is 
about  13,000,  but  the  number  who  contribute  the  weeldy  pence  is  about  10,000. 
There  is,  also,  a  large  adjacent  population  engaged  in  engine  works,  ship-yards, 
foundries,  forges,  chemical  works,  etc. ,  all  involving  practical  science  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  some  of  them  in  as  high  a  degree  as  almost  any  trade  that  can 
be  named.    And  yet  out  of  this  large  }X)piilation  the  number  of  men  and  boys  who 
avaU  themselves  of  the  cheap  and  effective  instruction  afforded  ^by  these  evening 
classes  is  on  the  average  not  more  than  350  at  one  time.     There  is  another  impor- 
tant and  ably-conducted  establishment  in  Newcastle  upon  self-supporting  principles 
for  scientific  instruction,  and  also  a  College  of  Physical  Science  which  is  now  doing 
very  good  work.     I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  with  accuracy  of  the  numerical 
results  of  these  two  institutions  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  population;  but  I  am 
certain  that  the  combined  number  of  their  voluntary  students  forms  an  extremely 
diminutive  proportion  of  the  people  who  might  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered 
instruction  if  they  were  disposed  to  do  so. 

THE  SllALI.  NUMBER  OP  WORKMEN  WHO  DESHIE  ANT  TRAINING  IN  SCIENCE. 

"  Now  if  the  proportion  of  persons  aspiring  to  scientific  knowledge  be  so  small  in 
the  case  of  industries  hke  those  practised  ojs  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  \^hat  would  it 
be  in  the  case  of  industries  which  have  no  tangible  connexion  with  science?    Take, 
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for  example,  the  great  national  industry  of  cotton-spinning,  in  whith  we  ai-e  so 
hard  pressed  by  the  foreigner.  Can  Professor  Playf air  pretend  to  say  that  we  have 
only  to  provide  '  lai'ge  Polytechnics'  in  the  cotton-spinning  district  of  this  country 
to  induce  the  operatives  to  come  into  them  in  '  tlieir  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands '  in  order  mat  they  may  acquire  '  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and 
ai-ts  wliich  lie  at  the  basis  of  their  industries  ? '  I  would  ask  what  ai-e  the  sciences 
and  arts  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  cotton-spinning,  which  is  only  one  of  manv  in- 
dustries in  which  the  same  question  may  oe  asked  without  hope  of  a  rational  an- 
swer. Butlet  mei-eturn  to  the  Elswick  classes  and  state  the  results  of  tliis  technical 
teaching  both  as  regards  advantage  to  the  students  themselves  and  the  Company 
which  promotes  it.  Of  tlie  350  students  who  attend  the  classes,  about  two-tliirds 
•Mv  journeymen  and  apprentices  employed  in  the  works.  The  remainder  are  em- 
ployed elsewhere,  and  not  unfrequently  leave  mechanical  work  and  become  teachers 
ni  schools  or  obtain  employment  in  some  other  capacities  where  literary  or  scien- 
tific tastes  can  be  gratified.  I  cannot  very  confidently  say  that  those  who  con- 
tinue  their  mechanical  employment  become  as  a  rule  more  skilful  workmen  in 
consequence  of  the  scientific  insti-uotion  they  have  received;  but  when  they-possess 
the  qualities  necessaiy  to  make  good  foremen  their  acquirements  in  practical  science 
natvirally  contiibute  to  tlieir  being  advanced  to  such  posts,  and  in  some  cases  they 
work  themselves  up  to  much  more  important  jiositions.  They  are  generally  men 
of  ability  and  good  conduct,  which  favours  their  advanqe  more  than  tlieir  superior 
education. 

VERY  SMALL  DIRECT  ADVANTAGE  TO  THE  COMPANY. 

"As  to  the  advantage  resulting  to  the  Company  from  this  scientific  teaching,  it 
improves  the  class  of  persons  from  whom  selections  are  often  made  to  fill  vacancies 
in  positions  above  those  of  ordinary  workmen;  but  it  would  ba  absurd  to  say  that 
the  successful  competition  of  the  Company  with  foreign  manufacturers  is  in  any 
degree  due  to  the  educational  measures  it  has  taken.  This  is  a  plain  unvai-nished 
statement  of  the  economic  advantages  to  the  students  attending  these  classes  and  to 
the  Company  who  support  themS  but  when  the  advantage  to  the  students  is  viewed 
in  the  liglit  of  mental  culture  and  refinement,  it  must  be  estimated  at  a  much  higher 
standard.  Whether  knowledge  in  science  and  literature  be  acquired  by  reading 
and  study,  or  obtained  through  the  insti'vimentality  of  teachei-s,  its  effect  in  elevat- 
ing the  intelligence,  expanding  the  intellect,  and  opening  out  pure  sources  of  en- 
joyment in,dis^acement  of  evil  ones  is  beneficial  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  I  think 
it  no  small  thing  that  350  students  should  in  every  two  or  three  yeai-s  leave  the 
Elswick  classes  to  impart  a  wholesome  leaven  to  the  great  working  population  of 
the  district." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Lord  Armstrong  in  no  wise  (questions  the  great 
advantages  of  education  to  the  individual,  it  is  only  its  direct 
economic  value  that  he  is  questioning.  He  now,  however,  proceeds 
to  question  an  oft  repeated  axiomatic  statement  by  the  advocates  of 
Industrial  Training  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  said  that  amongst  other  reasons  why  technical  schools  are  called  for  is  th^ 
decadence  of  apprenticeship ;  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  apprenticeship  has  only  been 
discontinued  in  ti-ades  where  by  the  division  of  labour  and  the  use  of  machinery  the 
functions  of  the  workmen  have  been  narrowed  to  processes  so  easily  leai'Ut  as  to 
render  apprenticeship  unnecessary,  and  if  this  be  so  why  should  we  seek  to  establish 
a  substitute,  especially  if  that  proposed  be  a  Ijad  one  ? '' 

He  then,  in  a  very  common  sense  way,  takes  up  the  question  of  the 
reasons  wliy  German  clerks  find  employment  in  England,  and  makes 
a  pertinent  suggestion  as  to  the  period  when  foreign  languages  may 
be  most  readily  and  economically  learned ;  a  suggestion  worthy  the 
consideration  of  Kindergarteners  and  primary  school  teachers,  in 
which  scliools,  rather  than  in  the  high  schools,  the  modem  languages 
should  be  taught  if  Lord  Armstrong  is  correct  in  his  inference,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  indications  of  nature  in  teaching  their 
"mother  tongues"  to  mankind,  seera  to  sustain  Lord  Armstrong  in 
his  conclusion. 

"Again,  it  is  said  that  populai-  instruction  in  modern  languages  is  required  to 
enable  English  commercial  clerks  to  hold  their  own  against  the  intousion  of  German 
clerks.    But  I  suppose  that  it  wiU  be  conceded  tliat  German  clerks  vrill  always 
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excel  English  clerks  as  German  correspondents,  just  as  English  clerks  will  excel 
them  as  English  correspondents.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  German  language  is  con- 
cerned, our  clerks  should  take  their  superiority  in  English  to  Germany,  just  as  Ger- 
man clerks  bring  theirs  to  England.  But  our  countrymen  would  labour  under  two 
disadvantages  :  (1)  The  commerce  of  England  being  many  times  greater  than  that 
of  Germany,  the  demand  for  German  clerks  in  England  must  far  exceed  that  tor 
English  clerks  in  Germany;  and  (3)  the  Germans  are  content  with  smaller  pay.  At 
any  rate  the  number  of  Englishmen,  however  well  qualified  as  Ungiiists,  reguired 
to  fill  the  position  of  corresponding  clerks  in  all  the  commercial  ofifices  m  this 
country  is  but  a  small  drop  in  the  bucket  of  population  ;  and  self-supporting  schools 
for  the  teaching  of  languages  seem  to  be  the  proper  source  of  supply.  Therecan  be 
no  reason  why  rate-payers  should^  be  burdened  with  the  cost  of  providing  English 
clerks  conversant  with  foreign  languages  for  merchants  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  cheaper  services  of  foreigners.  And  here  let  me  throw  out  a  suggestion  as  to 
educating  children  as  linguists  where  it  may  be  desirable  to  do  so.  Languages  are 
acquired  with  such  extraordinary  facility  by  young  children,  that  special  mfant 
schools  might  be  used  for  the  initiative  teaching  of  modern  languages  colloquially. 
I  know  of  an  instance  in  which  three  children,  ranging  from  four  to  seven  and  a 
half  years  of  age,  can  speak  English,  French  and  Italian  with  equal  facility,  which 
they  have  attained  without  an  effort." 

He  then  proceeds  to  add  to  his  former  list  of  great  inventors  the 
several  names  supplied  by  Professor  Playfair,  and  afterwards  thus 
questions  the  latter's  assertion  that  "  the  men  who  carry  on  the  in- 
dustries of  nations  are  rarely  in  this  category,  (of  men  of  genius) 
and  do  benefit  by  the  training  of  their  intelligence  in  direct  relation 
to  their  respective  occupations." 

Lord  Armstrong  says : 

"But,  in  the  first  place,  are  these  men  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  'genius!' 
Certainly,  not  all  of  them,  unless  we  adopt  Carlyle's  definition,  that '  genius  consists 
of  an  unhmited  capacity  for  taking  trouble.'  That,  at  all  svents,  is  the  kind  of 
genius  that  overcomes  the  difiiculties.  But,  I  assert,  that  both  men  of  genius  who 
have  made  great  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  men  who  have  simply  distinguished 
themselves  as  men  of  business,  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  category.  The  self-made 
men,  or  in  other  words,  the  self-educated  men,  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  pre- 
vailing type  of  successful  men,  and  it  is  clearly  an  open  question  whether  their 
number  would  be  materially  increased  by  additional  facilities  for  obtaining  scien- 
tific and  technical  knowledge.  , 

If  Professor  Playfair  looks  around  him,  he  will  see  that  the  men  who  carry  on 
the  great  industries  of  nations,  so  far  from  being  rarely  in  the  category  of  self-made 
men,  predominate  in  it. 

He  further  says,  that  the  '  great  revolutions  of  industry  are  generally  produced  by 
outside  men  of  genius,  who  are  not  driving  in  the  usual  ruts  of  an  industry,  but  who 
view  its  needs  from  without. '  I  should  have  thought,  that  the  man  of  genius  work- 
ing inside  of  an  industry,  had  a  much  better  chance  of  comprehejidin^  its  needs  than 
the  one  who  viewed  it  from  without.  As  to  the  danger  of  getting  into  industrial 
ruts,  it  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  much  more  danger  of  getting  into  academic 
ruts.  If  George  Stephenson  for  example,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  professors 
at  an  early  age,  he  might  have  got  into  a  rut  leadjpg  to  pedantry  instead  of  prac- 
tice ;  but  I  know  of  no  misleading  ruts  in  the  school  of  observation  and  experience. 
My  critics  do  not  dispute  that  GeorgcStephenson's  name  stands  out  as  a  remarkable 
example  of  a  man  accomplishing  great  success  without  the  aid  of  education ;  but 
many  of  them  exclaim,  where  is  the  proof  that  he  would  not  have  achieved  greater 
success  if  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  education  ?  That  he  did  achieve  a  great 
.  success  without  education,  is  a  fact ;  that  he  would  have  done  more  if  educated,  is 
only  an  hypothesis,  which  is  counter-balanced  by  the  opposite  hypothesis  that  he 
might  have  done  less.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  makes  an  important  admission,  when  he 
says,  that  possibly  '  technical  education '  may  contract  '  originality  and  power  of 
work.'  I  not  only  think  it  may,  but  that  it  does,  when  it  assumes  the  form  of 
cramming,  for  it  is  easy  to  put  out  fii-e  by  too  much  fuel.  * 

He  remarks  that  Robert  Stephenson's  education  was  a  general,  not 
a  special  one,  and  that  his  father,  the  great  George  Stephenson,  so 
felt  the  lack  of  his  own  general  knowledge,  that  he  was  earnest  to 
secure  such  for  his  son,  with  reference  however,  to  his  social  status, 
not  to  his  professional  needs. 
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Lord  Armstrong  then  considers  the  arguments  of  another  disputant 
afffoUqws : 

In  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  March,  last,  there  is  an  article  by  Professor  Ramsay, 
who  is  one  of  the  governors  of  the  new  Glasgow  Technical  College,  which  I  had  not 
seen  at  the  time  that  I  wrote  my  paper.  Had  I  seen  it,  I  should  probably  have 
referred  to  it,  as  it  takes  a  much  more  limited,  and  in  my  opinion,  more  rational 
view  of  the  need  of  education  applicable  to  productive  industry,  than  is  held  by 
Professor  Playfair.  I  have  pleasure  in  referring  to  that  article  now,  not  only 
because  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  in  harmony  with  my  opinions>  but  because  it 
enables  me  to  point  out  the  wide  divergence  of  view  which  exists  amongst  the  dis- 
tinguished advocates  of  technical  education.  Professor  Ramsay  altogether  ignores 
Professor  Playf air's  contention,  that  either  technical  or  scientific  education  is  needed 
for  the  multitude,  and  he  takes  the  much  more  reasonable  ground  that  it  is  only 
required  for  specialists  arid  experts.  The  first  portion  of  his  paper  is  devoted  to  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  the  alleged  superiority  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and 
after  aidducing  a  great  number  of  examples  of  our  indisputable  supremacy,  he  arrives 
at  the  conclusion,  in  which  he  is  supported  by  weighty  authority,  that,  so  far  from 
its  being  true  that  our  foreign  rivals  are  gaining  upon  us,  we  are,  on  the  whole,  gain- 
ing upon  them. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  division  of  industries  in  which  Professor  Ramsay  con- 
siders we  are  distanced  by  foreign  nations,  i.  e.  those  in  which  success  depends 
essentially,  upon  taste  and  upon  the  faculty  of  design.  There  is  no  question,  that 
half  a  century  ago,  or  we  may  even  say,  prior  to  the  Great  International  Exhibition 
of  1851,  the  English  people  were  lamentably  behind  their  French  neighbors  in  taste 
for  decorative  art;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  very  rapid  improvement  has  since 
been  made,  so  much  so,  that,  instead  of  being  far  behind  the  French,  we  are  now 
pushing  them  very  hard,  and  are,  in  some  respects,  ahead  of  them.  This  is  not 
owing  to  a  few  schools  of  design  being  dotted  about,  as  Professor  Ramsay  would  fain 
believe,  but  to  the  truer  realisation  by  the  English  public,  of  what  constitutes  good 
taste.  Our  manuf acttu-ers  merely  follow  the  lead  of  the  public,  and  find  themselves 
compelled  to  supply  what  the  public  demand.  In  fact,  in  matters  of  taste  as  well 
as  everything  else,  supply  will  always  follow  deiuand. 

As  to  what  Professor  Ramsay  says  on  the  expediency  of  making  drawing  a 
prominent  object  of  education,  I  quite  agree  with  him. 

After  characterizing  the  saying  that  "knowledge  is  power"  as 
often  untrue,  and  affirming,  that  "  useless  knowledge, — which  is  no 
uncommon  article  in  our  popular  schools,  has  no  relation  to  power," 
he  proceeds : 

And  here  I  am  brought  back  to  the  keynote  of  my  former  article,  which  was, 
that  a  man's  success  in  life  depends  incomparably  more  upon  his  capacities-  for 
useful  action,  thajmpon  his  acquirements  in  knowledge,  and  the  education  of  the 
young  should  therefore,  be  directed  to  the  development  of  faculties  and  valuable 
qualities,  rather  than  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  None  of  my  critics  have 
touched  upon  this  cardinal  point,  and  I  suspect  they  fear  to  do  so,  being 
aware  as  everybody  is,  that  men  of  capacity,  and  possessing  quaUties  for  useful 
action,  are  at  a -premium  all  over  the  world,  while  men  of  mere  education  are  at  a 
deplorable  discount.  It  is  melancholy  to  know,  as  I  do  from  experience,  how 
eagerly  educational  attainments  are  put  forward  by  applicants  for  employment,  and 
how  little  weight  such  claims  carry  in  the  selection.  I  can  aflSrm  with  confidence) 
that  had  I  acted  upon  the  principle  of  choosing  men  for  their  knowledge  rather  than 
their  ability;  I  should  have  been  surrounded  by  an  incomparably  less  efiicient  staflE 
than  that  which  now  governs  the  Elswick  Works. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  disparage  knowledge  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  I  respect  and 
value  as  highly  as  any  one,  the  vast  store  of  human  thought  and  experience  which 
is  emttedded,  and  sometimes  entombed  in  pr^at,  and  the  useful  part  of  which,  is  ac- 
cessible to  ail  through  cheap  hterature  and  libraries.  But  that  store  of  knowledge, 
valuable  as  it  is,  to  those  who  seek  it  for  an  object,  ancP  desirable  as  it  is  to  those 
who  pursue  it  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  mental  improvement  and  intellectual 
occupation,  has  no  benefit  to  confer  on  unwilling  or  incapable  recipients,  and  I  am 
afraid,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  its  economic  value  in  the  ordinary  vocations  of 
life  which  give  employment  to  the  multitude,  is  extremely  small. 
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THE  WISDOM  OF  TAKING  PATTERN  FROM  GERMANY    SERIOUSLY  QUESTIONED. 

But,  when  I  say  this,  I  am  met  by  a  chorus  of  voices  exclaiming,  "  Look  at  Ger- 
many, and  see  what  great  efforts  she  has  made  and  is  still  making,  to  promote  edu- 
cation of  all  kinds,"  and  we  are  called  upon  to  follow  the  example  of  that  country 
or  face  the  alternative  of  losing  our  trade.  But  I  look  in  vain  for  any  proof  that 
our  commerce  has  yet  suffered  from  the  high-pressure  education  of  Gif rmany,  and 
until  such  proof  be  forthcoming,  we  must  be  cautious  in  deciding  whether  her  ex- 
ample is  to  be  regarded  as  one  for  guidance  or  avoidance.  The  German  people  are 
far  from  unanimous  in  favor  of  this  educational  pressure.  I  know  for  a  fact,  that 
manv  competent  judgM  in  the  country  are  regarding  it  with  disapproval,  and  are 
dreading  its  effects.  They  say ,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  thrown  away  upon  the  mass  of  the 
population,  and  is  at  the  same  time  debilitating  both  mind  and  body,  by  the  over- 
straining of  the  faculties.  From  this,  they  apprehend  not  without  reason,  a  de- 
generacy of  race  which  would  far  outweigh  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the 
spread  of  knowledge.  Let  us  give  heed  to  these  reflections.  This  forcing  system  is 
gaining  ground  in  our  popular  schools.  Examinations  are  growing  more  severe  and 
more  extended.  Mothers  complain  of  their  children  returning  from  school  with 
aching  heads  and  puny  appetites,  while  ratepayers  groan  under  educational  bur- 
dens for  ^hich  no  adequate  benefits  can  yet  be  shown. 

WHY  SHOULD  NOT  THE   "  INDUSTRY"   OF  TEACHING  HAVE  THE    BENEFIT    OF  TECH- 
NICAL TRAINING? 

I  confess,  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is,  that  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  while  urging  the 
claims  of  such  trades  as  tailors  and  brick-layers  to  technical  and  scientific  education, 
should  be  silent  on  the  claims  of  that  great  industry  with  which  he  is  himself 
associated,  and  which  more  than  almost  any  other  requires  an  intelligent  knowledge 
of  the  science  and  art  which  he  at  its  basis.  I  mean  the  great  industry  of  teaching.' 
How  is  it,  that  tuition  is  not  reduced  to  a  science,  and  its  technical  processes  made 
to  conform  to  a  scientific  basis?  If  it  were  so,  its  present  crudities  and  anonialies 
would  vanish,  and  education  would  become  what  its  name  implies,  a  drawing  out 
or  development  of  mental  faculties  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  energy,  and 
with  concurrent  advantage  to  physical  powers.  We  have  already  in  our  infant 
schools,  a  model  to  commence  upon.  In  them,  the  faculties  of  the  children  are 
stimulated  by  exercises  suitable  to  their  age  and  compatible  with  health  and  enjoj-- 
meut.  Why  should  this  principle  be  abandoned  before  childhood  ends?  Why  not 
elaborate  the  mental  and  bodily  exercises  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
organization,  without  losing  sight  of  the  leading  principle  of  development?  I  ad- 
mit, that  the  programme  for  so  doing  is  not  an  easy  -one  to  frame ;  but  there  nxust 
be  a  right  answer  to  the  question  of  what  methojfe  would  best  attain  the  objects 
which  I  have  defined  in  my  former  page,  i.  e.  "  to  train  the  mind  in  habits  of 
thought,  and  in  quickness  and  accuracy  of  perception.  Also  to  make  the  hand,  the 
eye,  and  the  ear  more  available  as  instrumente  of  the  mind,  and  finally  to  improve 
the  physique."  But  no  answer  to  this  question-  is  forthcoming,  and  never  will  b?, 
uritU  the  matter  be  taken  up  in  a  scientific  spirit  and  investigated  by  scientiii  • 
methods  which  would  embrace  both  physiological  and  psychological  considerations, 
and  involve  experiments  and  trials. 

CRAMMING  THE  ONLY  RESOURCE  OF  THE  EDUCATORS. 

But  nothing  of  this  sort  is  attempted  by  our  educational  experts.  We  hear  of 
nothing  but  cram,  and  are  dinned  with  the  cry  for  "  higher  education,"  which  in 
professor's  language,  means  more  knowledge,  althoi:^h,  knowledge  in  itself,  is 
already  a  drug  in  the  market.  In  the  meantime  we  are  violating  nature's  laws  by 
overstraining  the  immature  faculties  of  children,  and  restricting  their  natural  activi- 
ties, and  by  so  doing,  we  are  likely  to  bring  upon  us,  the  penalty  of  deterioi-ation  of 
race.  Of  course,  I  recognize  the  need  of  imparting  what  may  be  called  necessary 
knowledge  at  school,  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  but  the  word  knowl- 
edge is  liardly  applicable  to  these,  which  merely  afford  enabling  powers  of  self -in- 
struction. « 

ELEMENTARY  DRAWING  AND   SCIENCE  STUDIES  DESIRABLE. 

If  drawing  and  other  useful  accomplishments  can  be  concurrently  acquired,  so 
much  the  better  ;  nor  do  I  deprecate  rudimentary  science  sufficient  to  awaken  in 
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superior  nimds,  a  desire  for  more,  but  the  great  object  of  school  education  should 
be,  development  of  qualities  and  character,  and  also  preparation  for  the  practice  of 
self -education. 

THE  school-master's  PROVINCE  SHOULD  END  WITH  CHILDHOOD. 

The  school-master  element  is  indispensable  for  children  ;  but  after  childhood, 
the  less  we  have  of  it  the  better.  Men  should  not  be  carried  when  they  can  walk, 
and  independence  of  mind  and  freedom  of  action,  are  essential  to  vigorous  and 
manly  life.  Self -education  may  consist  either  in  the  acquisition  of  ideas  which 
flow  from  observation,  experience,  and  thought,  or  in  the  appropriation  of  ideas 
emanating  from  the  minds  of  others.  The  latter  is  a  form  of  educatidn  that  will  be 
little  sought  for  by  the  multitude.  Facilities,  however,  should  be  given  for  those 
who  need  it  or  seek  it,  and  it  is  an  important  question  to  consider,  whether  the 
existing  facilities  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have 
said  in  my  former  article  on  this  subject ;  but  I  certainly  think,  that  no  very  am- 
bitious extensions  are  necessary,  and  that  additions  should  not  outrun  the  demand 
for  them. 

EDUCATORS  APT  TO  UNDER-VALUE  THE  WORTH  OF  SELF-EDUCATION. 

There  is  a  great  tendency  in  the  scholastic  world,  to  under-rate  the  value  and  po- 
tency of  self -education,  which  commences  on  leaving  school,  and  endures  all  through 
life.     If  I  may  be  excused  the  parody,  I  would  say  : 

All  the  world's  a  school; 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  scholars. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  refer  more  especially  to  popxilar  schools  where  the 
exigencies  of  life  require  that  the  children  should  leave  school  at  an  early  age;  but 
where  circumstaaoes  admit  of  lengthened  education,  knowledge  may  be  more  freely 
imparted,  although  in  all  cases,  tlie  present  craze  for  cram  and  severe  competitive 
examinations,  is  in  my  opinion,  very  reprehensible.  The  system  has  had  a  fair 
trial,  and  no  results  can  be  shown  to  justify  its  continuance. 

THIS  ARTICLE  IS  LIMITED  TO  A  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  DIRECT  UTILITY  OF  SCHOOL 

TRAINING. 

I  must  again  protect  myself  against  the  charge  of  looking  only  to  education  in 
the  aspect  of  utility.  I  have  done  so,  not  from  indifference  to  the  moral  object  of 
education,  but  because  it  is  no  part  of  my  subject.  Moral  teaching  and  religious 
teaching  are  difficult  to  separate,  and  the  best  school, for  both  is  a  virtuous  home; 
but  unfortunately,  homes  of  that  character  are  not  of  the  prevailing  type.  The 
difficulty  of  finding  a  substitute  for  beneficent  home  influence  is,  I  confess,  very 
great,  and  I  do  not  know  that  much  better  can  be  done  than  to  leave  the  matter  as 
it  stands.  One  thing  I  may  put  forward  as  a  hint  emanating  from  my  own  expe- 
rience during  my  school-days.  The  master  of  the  school  read  every  evening  to  his 
pupils  for  one  hour  from  some  well-cliosen  book  of  history  or  fiction,  or  ti-avel,  cal- 
culated to  excite  their  interest  and  also  to  enlist  their  sympathies  for  what  was  good 
and  their  repugnance  to  what  was  bad.  He  road  well,  which  greatly  added  to  the 
effect,  and  served  to  improve  oui-  own  ability  to  read.  It  was  our  happiest  hour, 
and  besides  the  salutary  relaxation  it  afforded,  it  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  improvement  of  om-  moral  taste  and  perceptions.  This  is  one  of  the  practices 
that  might  perhaps,  be  adopted  in  popular  schools  with  a  view  to  moral  cultivation, 
and  I  doubt  not,  that  other  methods  might  be  devised,  that  would  operate  in  the 
same  direction;  but  I  must  not  pursue  the  subject  of  moral  education  further. 

THE  "POWER  "OF  KNOWLEDGE  DEPENDS    ON    THE  "  CAPACITY  "  OF  ITS    RECIPIENT. 

My  subject  is  useful  education,  and  my  object  is  accomplished  if  I  have  succeeded 
in  showing  that  there  is  a  tendency  afloat,  to  over-rate  t)ie  value  of  knowledee,  and  to 
under-rate  that  of  capa.city.  In  tfee  academic  mind,  the  intellect  of  the  people  is 
regarded  as  lying  dead  for  want  of  knowledge.  I  speak  as  one  from  the  education- 
ally dead,  in  saying,  that  I  never  had  a  scrap  of  instruction  bearing  on  my  profes- 
sion, beyond  what  I  imbibed  for  myself,  and  that  I  feel  it  has  done  me  incompai-ably 
more  good  than  if  it  had  been  administered  to  me.  I  repudiate  the  imputation  of 
hostility  to  knowledge,  or  to  giving  facilities  for  obtaining  it  to  those  who  desire  to 
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axsquire  it,  and  have  capacity  to  utilize  it;  but  I  deprecate  plunging  into  doubtful 
and  costly  schemes  of  instruction,  led  on  by  the  ignis  fafuus  that  knowledge  is 
power.  For  where  natural  capacity  is  wasted  in  attaining  knowledge,  it  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  knowledge  is  weakness. 

LOED  ARMSTRONG    SUPPORTS    THE    PROTEST    AGAINST  COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  requested,  and  have  gladly  agreed  to  sign  a 
protest,  which  I  understand  is  to  appear  in  another  part  of  this  Review,  agamst  the 
mental  pressure  and  misdirection  of  energies  incident  to  the  competitive  examma- 
tions  which  pervade  our  whole  educational  system. 
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(d)  THE  SACRIFICE  OF  EDUCATION  TO  EXAMINATION. 
Introduction. 

The  formal  protest,  which,  in  the  opening  pages  of  "  The  Nine- 
teeth  Century"  for  November,  1888,  precedes  the  article  just  quoted, 
fills  six  pages  of  text,  followed  by  nearly .  fourteen  pages  of  signa- 
tures; the  fifteen  pages  which  follow  those,  are  given  to  the  articles 
by  the  three  professors  already  named.  There  is  also  a  page  of  ' '  rec- 
ommendations" asking  for  a  Eoyal  Commission  "to  consider  the 
whole  subject  of  official  appointments  by  examination,"  and  that  the 
universities  and  other  large  educational  institutions  appoint  commit- 
tees to  fully  investigate  the  whole  question  of  examuiations.  _  All 
the  foregoing  pages  are  included  under  the  general  title  here  given. 

From  the  formal  protest,  which  opens  with  a  strong  statement 
"  against  the  dangerous  mental,  pressure  and  misdirection  of  ener- 
gies and  aims  which  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  our  pres- 
ent educational  system,"  "the  following  paragraphs  relating  to  exam- 
inations for  government  positions,  are  taken: 

A  Protest  against  CoMPBTrrivB  Entrance  Examinations  for  Government 

Positions. 

We  protest  against  the  assigning  of  Government  positions  by  competition; — a 
system  which  sets  an  evil  example  throughout  the  country,  and-  which  does  not 
ensure  the  choice  of  the  most  fit.  That  the  Government  should  require  a  high 
class  of  knowledge  and  attainment  from  those  seeking  for  its  appointments,  is  rea- 
sonable; but  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  selection  of  candidates  should  not  be 
allowed  to  bring  upon  us  in  wholesale  fashion,  (though  indirectly)  the  great  evils 
"which  result  from  competitive  examinations.  It  is  urged — and  the  whole  matter 
deserves  serious  consideration — ^that  it  would  be  better  that  some  system  should  be 
sought  out,  under  whieh,  for  example,  those  who  wished  to  enter  the  Civil  Service, 
and  who  reached  a  certain  standard  of  excellence,  required  by  the  Commissioners, 
should  be  practically  tested  in  such  way  and  for  such  period  as  could  be  conven- 
iently arranged;  that  the  most  fitting  should  then  be  selected  on  public  grounds  by 
the  permanent  Heads  of  Departments.  It  is  urged,  that  some  such  a  course — and 
others  are  to  be  suggested — should  be  preferred  to  the  excessive  and  hurtful  stimu- 
lus of  special  training  for  the  one  .purpose  of  defeating  in  a  great  educational  con- 
test, other  candidates,  also  specially  ti-ained  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  the  conse- 
quent encouragement  of  competitive  examination  throughout  the  whole  country 
by  the  force  of  Government  example.  Here  also,  we  desire  simply  to  point  out  how 
important  it  is,  that  those  who  are  most  qualified,  should  turn  their  attention  to 
this  subject  with  the  view  of  discovering  the  best  way  of  avoiding  both  the  evils 
that  belonged  to  the  past,  and  those  that  oelong  the  present. 

Professor  Max  Miiller,  premising  that  forty  years  ago  he  urged 
this  system,  says  he  signs  the  protest  with  no  light  heart;  he  still 
thinks  it  better  that  the  method  of  Government  appointments  be  thus 
made,  than  to  be  made  as  they  were  before;  but  he  pictures  the  great 
evil  resulting  from  this  modern  multiplicity  of  examinations,  and 
says,  "  The  mischief  done,  is,  I  believe,  most  serious.  It  will  poison 
the  best  blood  of  England,  if  it  has" not  done  so  already." 

Professor  Freeman,  the  distinguished  historian,  says:  "  Now  what 
has  come  of  all  this?  Simply  the,  degradation  of  university  learn- 
ing and  teaching  into  a  trade."  He  shows  the  deteriorating  influ- 
ence on  both  students  and  tutors,  and  says: 

Every  examination  is  in  itself,  an  evil,  as  making  men  read,  not  for  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge,  but  for  the  object  of  passing  the  examination,  perhaps  of  com- 
passing its  "pecuniary  value." 
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Professor  Frederic  Harrison,  the  well-known  writer  and  publicist, 
considers  the  subject  at  length,  more  especially,  in  reference  to  the 
higher  education  and  Government  appointments.  In  regard  to  the 
latter,  his  remarks  were  quite  as  applicable  to  the  American  as  to 
the  English  situation,  when  he  says: 

As  a  rule,  I  think  people  whom  we  trust  to  govern,  must  be  trusted  to  select 
capable  agents.  If  we  cannot  trust  them  to  do  this,  let  us  not  trust  them  to  govern 
us.  K  examinations  are  required  to  restrain  jobbery,  I  prefer  to  deal  with  the 
jobbery  face  to  face,  and  by  direct  means,  and  not  to  pervert  aU  public  and  private 
education,  in  order  to  check-mate  the  wicked  jobbers,  and  rewardTthe  best  crammed 


OOMPETmVE  EXAMINATIONS  ARE  AS  INJUBIOUS  TO  THE  TRUE  INTERESTS  OF 
EDUCATION  AS  IS  PROFESSIONAL  BETTING  TO  THE  TRUE  INTERESTS  OF  MANLY 
SPORTS. 

Art,  learning,  politics,  and  amusement,  are  deluged  with  shows,  races,  competi- 
tions and  prizes.  Life  is  becoming  one  long  scramble  of  prize-winning  and  pot- 
hunting.  And  Examination,  stereotyped  into  a  trade,  is  having  the  same  effect  on 
Education,  that  the  betting  system  has  on  every  healthy  sport.  I  do  not  deny,  that 
teachers  may  usefully  examine  their  own  students  as  a  help  to  their  own  teaching. 
I  do  not  say,  there  may  not  be  one  public  and  formal  examination  in  any  prolonged 
educational  curriculum.  My  plea  is  against  that  organised,  mechanical,  incessant, 
professional  examination,  by  which,  education  is  being  distorted,  and  the  spirit 
of  healthy  learning  is  being  poisoned. 

Examination,  like  so  many  other  things,  is  useful  as  long  as  it  is  spontaneous, 
occasional  and  simple.  Its  mischief  b^ins  when  it  grows  to  be  organised  into  a 
trade ,  and  the  be-all  and  end-aU  of  its  own  sphere.  The  less  the  student  be  prepared 
in  the  technical  sense,  the  better.  The  more  free  the  examiner  be  to  tase  his  own 
discretion  with  each  examinee,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  judge  him  fairly.  It  was 
so  once.  All  this  is  now  changed  in  the  thirty  or  forty  years  since  the  exam^in- 
ing  Tna.nia.  set  in.  The  myriad  examinations  w^hich  now  encompass  human  life, 
have  called  out  an  army  of  trained  examiners  who  have  reduced  the  business  to  a 
complicated  art  as  difficult  and  special  as  chess.  Like  chess-playing,  the  art  of  ex- 
aminer and  examinee,  has  been  wondrously- developed  by  practice.  The  trained 
examinee  has  now  learned  to  play  ten  examination  games  l>Iindfold.  He  can  do 
with  ease,  what  the  most  learned  man  of  the  old  school  could  not  do.  Gibbon 
would  be  plucked  in  the  Modern  History  School.  Arthur  Well^ey  would  never 
get  into  the  army.  And  Burke  would  have  got  low  marks,  through  not  apportion- 
ing his  time  to  the  various  questions  in  the  paper.  I  seriously  doubt  if  many  of 
our  great  scholars,  our  famous  lawyers,  historians  and  men  of  science,  could  '  ■  floor  " 
offhand,  a  high-class  exanunation  paper.  They  would  not  put  their  knowledge  in 
the  sharp,  smart,  orderly,  cocksure  style  which  so  much  delights  the  examiner. 
They  would  muddle  the  relation  of  the  shire-moat  to  the  hundred-moat,  or  ihey 
would  forget  the  point  in  Smith  i\  Jones,  or  they  might  differ  from  the  examining 
board  as  to  the  exact  number  of  the  Isomeric  Amyl  Alcohols  now  known.  All  this, 
yoiir  trained  examinee,  well  nursed  by  thorough  crammers,  has  atthe  tips  of  his 
fingers.  He  "floors"  his  paper  with  instinctive  knack — seeing  at  a  glance,  how 
many  minutes  he  can  give  to  this  or  that  question,  which  question  will ' '  pay  "  best — 
and  trots  out  his  surface  information  and  his  ten-day  memory  in  neat  little  pUletB, 
beautifully  docketed  off,  with  1,  2,  3,  (a)  (/8)  (x),  the  five  elements  of  this,  the 
seven  periods  of  that  movement,  and  the  wonderful  discovery  (last  month)  of  a 
new  reading  by  Professor  Wunderbar. 

He  thus  returns  to  the  topic  of  Examinations  as  tests  of  fitness 
for  Government  positions. 

Any  sensible  man  who  wanted  to  engage  a  confidential  Secretary,  or  a  literary 
assistant,  or  a  man  to  send  on  some  responsible  mission,  would  not  trust  to  a  mark- 
sheet,  so  mechanical,  so  hurried.  He  would  see  each  candidate  once  or  twice  alone, 
for  an  hour  or  two,  talk  quietly  to  him,  get  him  to  talk  quietly,  leave  him  to  write 
a  short  piece,  set  him  to  do  a  piece  of  actual  work,  try  him  backwards  and  forwards 
in  spontaneous  imexpected  ways,  as  the  quality  of  each  candidate,  seemed  to  sug- 
gest.   He  would  not  burden  himself  with  more  than  four  or  five  candidates  at  a 
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time.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  a  sensible  man  could  perfectly  make  up  his  mind 
which  p£  the  four  or  five,  was  the  best  fitted  for  the  particular  work  required,  and 
he  would  almost  certainly  be  right.  Nothing  of  this  is  possible,  in  the  official  Ex- 
amination. The  rules  ar«  strictei-  than  those  of  a  prison.  There  is  absolutdy  no 
"discretion."  Discretion  might  let  in  the  demon  of  Favoiuritism.  The  candidates 
are  often  numbered  and  tidseted  like  prisonei-s,  to  avoid  the  disclosure  even  of 
names.  Tlie  precise  number  of  papers  is  prescribed,  and  their  preposterous  mul- 
ti^cation  leaves  the  examiner  about  one  minute  for  each  page  of  manuscript. 
With  one  or  two  hundred  candidates  to  get  though  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  exam- 
ination is  really  like  the  inspection  of  a  regiment.  The  uniform  and  accoutrements 
must  conform  to  tlie  regulation  standard.    »    *    * 

He  then  shows  how  this  requirement  has  develojjed  a  class  of 
special  crammers  to  prepare  pupils  for  these  examinations;  and  how 
far  all  this  is  from  true  knowledge,  and  how  deceptive  if  must  needs 
he,  as  to  the  real  capacity  and  fitness  for  future  usefulness,  of  the 
candidates  examined. 

The  system  of  publishing  examination  papers,  and  close  study  of  the  questions 
over  many  years,  have  taught  a  body  of  experts  to  reduce,  classify,  and  tabulate 
these.  So  many  become  stock  questions,  so  many  others  are  excluded  as  having 
been  set  last  year,  etc. ;  and  in  the  result,  a  skUled  examinee,  and  still  more,  a  skilled  _ 
crammer  can  pick  out  topics  enough  to  make  certain  of  passing  witii  credit. 
Knowledge  as  such,  and  knowledge  to  answer  papers,  are  quite  different  things. 
Student  and  examinee  i-ead  books  on  quite  different  plans,  if  they  wish  to  gain 
knowledge,  or  if  they  are  tliinking  of  the  examination.  The  memory  is  entirely 
different.  The  examinee's  memory  is  a  ten-day  memory,  very  sharp,  clear,  method- 
ical for  the  moment,  like  the  memory  cultivated  by  a  busy  lawyer,  full  of  dates, 
of  three  different  courses,  of  four  distinct  causes,  of  five  divisions  of  that,  and  six 
phases  of  the  other.  It  is  a  memory  deUberately  trained  to  carry  a  quantity  of 
things  with  sharp  edges,  in  convenient  order,  for  a  very  sharp  period  tmie.  The 
feats  which  the  examinee  can  perform,  are  like  the  feats  of  a  conjurer  with  bottles 
and  knives.  The  examinee  himself  cannot  tell  ho'w:.  he  does  it  He  acquires  a 
diabohcal  knack  of  spotting  ' '  questions  "  in  the  book  he  reads.  He  gains  a  marvel- 
lous ^ij-  for  what  will  catch  the  examiner's  attention.  As  he  studio  subject  after 
subject,  his  eye  glances  likea  vultureon  the  "  points."  Examination  is  asystem  of 
"points."  What  has  no  "  points  ■■  cannot  be  examined.  Many  able  and  industrious 
students  do  take  the  trouble  to  acquire  this  ^ir;  some  will  not,  or  cannot  acquire 
it.  But  certainly,  a  good  many  acquire  it  by  an  outlay  of  labour  or  money,  who 
are  neither  able  nor  industrious  at  all,    *    *    * 

The  examination,  thus  made  the  "  fountain  of  honour,"  governs  the  whole  course 
of  study.  If  the  teacher  takes  up  a  suhject,  not  obviously  grist  for  tiie  great  mill, 
the  student  ceases  to  listen,  and  leaves  his  class.  The  instant  he  says  something 
Ts-hich  sounds  like  an  examination  "  tip  "  every  ear  is  erect,  every  pen  takes  down 
his  words.  The  keen  student  of  to-day  is  getting  hke  the  reporter  of  an  evening 
journal:  eager  after  matter  tliat  will  tell,  will  make  a  good  "  answer."  capital  exam- 
ination '•  copy."  The  mill  governs  the  whole  period  of  education,  from  hie,  haec, 
lioc,  to  the  final  launch  in  a  profession.  I  know  Uttle  boys  of  ten,  in  the  ego  et 
Baibus  stage,  who  are  being  ground  in  printed  examination  papers  which  I  could 
not  answer  myself.  And  big  men,  older  than  Pitt  when  he  governed  England,  or 
Hannibal  when  he  commanded  armies,  are  still  ruining  their  constitutions  by  cram- 
ming up  analyses,  and  manuscript ' '  tips  "  of  great ' '  coaches."  The  result  is  tliat  poor 
little  urchins  in  frocks  are  in  training  for  some  "  nursery  stakes,"  as  an  old  friend  of 
mine  used  to  call  the  trials  of  preparatory  schools.  The  prize  school  boy  who  sweeps 
the  board  on  Speech-day  often  gets  a  perfect  loathing  for  books,  and  indeed  for  any 
study  that  is  not  "  cramming"  :  and  the  youth  who  leaves  his  University,  loaded 
with  "  Honours,"  may  prove  to bequite  a  portent  of  ignorance  and  mental  babyish- 
ness.  He  has  learned  the  trick  of  playing  with  a  straight  bat  the  Examiner's  most 
artful  twisters.  But  he  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  a  book;  and  like  any  successful 
speculator,  he  has  a  hearty  contempt  for  knowledge. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  matter  will  be  permitted  to  rest 
with  the  publication  of  the ' "  Protest "  and  the  accompanying  state- 
ments. Indeed,  the  managers  of  the  Review,  in  publishing  these  arti- 
cles, doubtless  anticipate  a  lively  and  interestmg  discussion  of  the 
several  questions  so  definitely  raised;  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
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advocates  of  the  system  of  examiaations  will  have  much  to  urge  on 
their  part;  while,  if  it  is  true  as  alleged,  that  the  system  has  devel- 
oped a  special  class  of  private  tutors  known  as  "crammers,"  they 
may  be  counted  on  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  their  threatened  profes- 
sional interests;  for,  as  once  of  old  it  was  with  Alexander  the  Cop- 
persmith, so  now,  their  "craft"  is  endangered. 

As  the  opening  of  this  discussion  finds  place  here  only  incidentally, 
in  connection  with  the  second  article  by  Lord  Armstrong,  those  who 
are  interested  in  its  further  development  will  seek  for  it  in  the  pages 
of  succeeding  numbers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century;  doubtless,  also, 
the  discussion  will  find  place  in  other  English  Reviews  and  Educa- 
tional Journals. 
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IN 

SOME  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES, 

AND  TO 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  FRANCE. 


I.  Introduction. 

n.  "  Technical  Training  for  Gii-ls  " — Brief  accounts  of  Schools  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Germany.    (Fraser's  Magazine j»March,  1879.) 

III.  Cooking  Schools  as  discussed  in  England.    (Health  Exhibition,  London,  1884.) 

(o)  "  Practical  Ciooking  iii  Elementary  Schools,"  by  Miss  Fanny  L.  Calder. 
(b)  Discussion  of  Miss  Calder's  paper. 

IV.  The  Practical  Training  of  Girls  in  Belgium. 

(a)  Report  on  the  Teaching  of  Domestic  Economy  and  Needlework  with 
progamme  of  courses  of  instruction  by  V.  J.  Germain,  Director-Gen- 
eral of  Primary  Education  in  Belgium. 
V.  A  Brief  Outline  of  the  present  status  of  Manual  Training  in  France ;  from  a 
paper  by  the  late  M.  SaUces,  Inspector  General  of  Manual  Training.    (1889.) 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  three  following  papei's  in  this  Appendix  contain  a  concise  ac- 
count of  the  efforts  made  iu  several  European  countries  to  give  to 
girls  definite  industrial  training ;  designed  in  general,  as  it  appears, 
for  the  direct  teaching  of  a  trade  or  emi)loyment,  rather  than  under- 
taken in  accordance  simply  with  the  principles  of  pedagogy. 

These  are  accounts  of  practical  attempts  to  train  women  to  indus- 
trial employments. 

The  first,  from  an  article  in  an  English  Magazine,  gives  a  cursory 
view  of  several  institutions  in  continental  countries. 

The  two  succeeding  papers,  abstracts  from  the  printed'  reports  of 
the  remarkable  "Health  Exhibition"  which  was  held  in  Londoru  in 
1884,  and  of  the  procoedings  which  took  place  in  the  series  of  "Cfon- 
ferences"  held  in  connection  with  it,  form  a  part  of  one  or  two  of 
the  many  volumes  issued  by  the  authorities  in  charge  of  this  unique 
Exhibition,  in  which  are  collected  the  papers  read,  with  a  concise 
report  of  the  discussions  which  followed  such  reading;  in  which 
educators  and  specialists  from  many  countries  freely  participated. 
The  topics  aro  the  same  which  now  occupy  the  attention  of  Ameri- 
can educators,  and  it  is  believed  the  material  here  provided  will  be 
found  of  interest  and  value. 

The  final  paper,  which  comprises  extracts  from  the  memorial 
tribute  to  M.  Salicis,'  the  late  Inspector-General  of  Manual  Training 
in  France,  prepared  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and  the  "  Mon- 
ograph," by  M.  Salicis,  entitled  "Manual  Training  in  France,"  both 
published  by  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers, 
contains  an  interesting  summary  of  the  work  accomplished  by  this 
distinguished  educational  reformer,  so  recently  deceased;  whose 
initial  experiments  in  the  municipal  school  of  the  Rue  Tournefort, 
Paris,  attracted  the  attention  of  progressive  educators  the  world 
over. 

The  "Monograph,"  by  M.  Salicis,*which  records  the  methods  and 
results  of  this  school  experiment  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  and, 
also,  recites  the  steps  by  which  the  innovation  has  been  introduced 
into  all  Government  Noripial  Schools  throughout  France,  and  its 
Colonies,  is  full  of  encouragement  and  suggestions  of  value  to  all 
.-wlvocates  of  this  modern  movement  for  the  promotion  of  manual 
training  and  industrial  education. 

The  criticisms  of  the  official  programme,  the  knowledge  shown  of 
child  nature  and  of  the  laws  of  natural  development,  and  the  general 
outline  of  the  progressive  studies  as  arranged  for  the  pupils,  girls 
and  boys,  from  early  childhood,  will  be  found  of  practical  value: 
while  the  stress  laid  upon  the  teaching  and  practice  of  drawing  and 
modelling,  throughout  the  entire  continuance  of  school  life,  is  note- 
worthy. 
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n. 

TECHNICAL  TRAINING  FOR  GIRLS. 

BRIEF  ACCOUNTS  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  GERMANY. 

In  an  article  with  this  title,  which  was  published  in  Fraser's  Mag- 
azine for  March,  1879,  over  the  signature  B.  T.,  the  need  of  such 
training  for  women  workers  which,  it  was  said,  had  only  recently 
been  recognized  in  England  as  desirable  for  male  artisans,  was 
pointed  out;  and  the  fact  that  such  special  schools  were  in  success- 
ful operation  in  several  countries  on  the 'Continent  was  emphasized. 
The  descriptions  of  these  schools  are  here  quoted  as  offering  suggess- 
tions  for  those  busied  with  the  like  problem  of  how  best  to  advance 
the  technical  training  of  American  girls.  On  the  whole  the  author 
decides  that,  in  the  then  state  of  general  elementary  education  in 
England,  which  is  contrasted  very  disadvantageously  with  that  of 
Germany,  "the  French  system,  according  to  which  the  girls  enter 
the  trade  schools  young,  and  their  tuition  in  general  subjects  is  con- 
tinued, supplemented  by  technical  preparation,  offers  special  advan- 
tages." 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  "trade  schools,"  these  schools 
for  girls,  some  of  which  partake  largely  of  the  character  of  "  trade 
schools,"  form  an  interesting  study. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  IN  FRANCE. 

In  France  the  movement  dates  from  sixteen  years  ago,  when,  attention  having 
been  drawn  to  the  subject,  the  first  school  offering  technical  education  to  girls  was 
started  ia  Paris  by  subscription.  In  a  year's  time  it  became  self-supporting.  In 
two  years  it  numbered  150  pupils.  It  was  enlarged  and  re-enlarged  and  gave  rise 
to  many  dependencies  both  in  Paris  and  other  large  towns.  The  applications  for 
admission  soon  became  so  numerous  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce  a 
system  of  selection  by  competitive  examination.  That  this  and  numbers  of  such 
institutions,  resting  similaiiy  on  a  sound  commercial  basis,  not  a  charitable  one, 
have  achieved  a  signal  and  permanent  success  is  now  past  dispute.  Perhaps  a 
sketch  of  the  leading  regulations  of  one  of  these  "  Ecoles  ProfessionneUes  pour  les 
jeunes  flUes  "  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  their  exact  nature. 

"  ECOLES  ELISA  LEMONNIEK." 

The  particular  example  chosen  is  the  ' '  Ecoles  Elisa  Lemonnier,"  31  Rue  des  Francs 
Bourgeois,  37  Rue  de  Laval,  70  Rue  d'Assas,  and  35  Rue  de  ReuiUy.  Pupils  are 
admitted  from  twelve  years  of  age.  They  must  have  already  received  a  primary 
gtaeral  education,  which  is  continued  in  the  technical  school,  and  arranged  witli 
special  reference  to  the  industrial  career  for  which  they  are  intended.  French, 
arithmetic,  history,  geography,  elementary  science  in  its  practical  application  to 
common  things,  drawing,  and  writing  are  taught  in  the  "  general"  classes,  which 
occupy  the  morning  hours.  The  afternoon  each  girl  devotes  to  the  study  of  the 
particular  trade  she  means  to  adopt. 
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THE  PARTICULAR  AVOCATIONS  TAUOHT. 

The  trade  school  referred  to  prepares  pupils  for  any  of  the  following  avocations: 
Commerce,  industrial  design,  millinery,  wood  engraving,  china  paintmg,  artificial 
flower  making,  painting  on  stuffs.  The  course  of  preparation  extends  over  three  or 
more  years,  according  to  the  particular  study  selected.  The  managing  body  are  in 
conmiunication  with  employers  and  manufacturers,  and  wiU  undertake  to  make 
contracts  for  the  apprenticeship  of  pupils  who  have  completed  their  term.  In  some 
of  these  institutions  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  pupils  are  placed 
in  workshops  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  day  before  leaving  school,  and  thus 
carry  on  their  education  and  apprenticeship  at  once. 

The  general  instruction,  as  observed  above,  is  so  planned  out  as  to  work  into  and 
help  the  special;  thus  both  go  hand  in  hand  to  the  exclusion  of  useless  or  irrelevant 
knowledge. 

HOW  GENERAL  STUDIES  ARE   ADAPTED  TO  DEFINITE   APPLICATIONS. 

So  in  arithmetic  the  science  of  numbers  is  taught  expressly  in  its  practical  appli- 
tion  to  trade  and  accounts.  In  geography  the  commercial  and  industrial  aspects  of 
the  different  countries  are  not  forgotten.  Elementary  physics  and  chemistry  are 
taught  in  their  direct  bearings  both  on  domestic  management  and  the  technicaUties 
of  special  industries.  Even  writing  is  utilized,  leading  on  to  the  tracing  of  orna- 
mental letters,  such  as  may  be  reqviired  in  artistic  design.  The  selection  of  subjects, 
the  direction  and  the  limifaition  of  the  knowledge  imparted,  are  remarkable  for  the 
spirit  of  intellectual  economy,  so  to  speak,  running  through.  A  girl  whose  profas- 
sional  Kfe  is  to  begin  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  can  hardly  be  too  thrifty  of  her  scanty 
time  and  means  for  regular  education.  In  England  the  fact  that  there  are  different 
degrees  of  usefulness  in  knowledge  is  apt  to  be  needlessly  ignored.  Instruction  is 
given  much  on  the  principle  on  which  the  famous  old  lady  in  the  farce  bought 
cheap  goods  at  a  sale — ^no  matter  if  wanted  or  not,  they  might  come  in  useful  some 
day — a  pair  of  crutohes,  for  instanc? — how  convenient,  in  case  of  accident,  to  have 
them  ready  for  wear  !  Thus  much  well-meant  labour  is  often  virtually  unproduc- 
tive. Such  schools,  besides  affording  a  valuable  preliminary  apprenticeship  in  the 
practical  part  of  a  profession,  secin-e  to  the  scholars  some  knowledge  of  the  ration- 
ale of  their  trades,  which  in  too  many  instances  they  may  find  but  little  time  to 
study  when  once  their  actual  apprenticeship  has  begun.  Thus  girls  are  helped  at 
at  an  age  when  they  are  unable  to  help  themselves,  and  properly  qualified  for  mak- 
ing the  best  of  such  openings  as  may  fall  to  their  lot  as  worldng  women. 

The  pupil's  fee,f or  attendance  at  the  general  classes  in  the  morning,  and  any  one 
of  the  special  technical  a,fternoon  classes,  is  twelve  francs  a  month.  Admission  to 
a  technical  class  alone  costs  ten  francs.  That  French  parents  are  willing  and  find  it 
worth  while  to  expend  thus  much  on  the  training  of  their  girls,  the  popularity  and 
spread  of  the  schools  amply  testifies.      * 

We  need  not  dwell  on  other  private  institutions  of  the  same  kind  in  the  same 
country  further  than  to  say  that  they  are  numerous,  and  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  conducted  generally  similar.  In  one  of  them  cooking  is  taught,  and  this 
branch  of  enterprise  seems  invariably  to  be  attended  with  brilUant  success.    *    *    * 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  IN  BELGIUM. 

Let  us  now  pass  into  Belgium,  and  glance  at  the  Ecole  ProfessionneUe,  Rue  des 
Marias,  Brussels,  founded  in  1865.  It  was  started  by  subscription,  but  has  since 
been  subsidized  by  the  Belgian  Government.  It  is  managed  by  a  committee  of 
subscribers,  numbers  three  hundred  pupils,  and  is  reported  as  being  in  a  most  pros- 
perous condition.  The  general  plan  is  very  much  on  the  French  pattern.  Primary 
education  is  here  continued;  and  wo  find  the  elements  of  natural  history,  natural 
philosophy,  the  chemistry  of  common  life  and  domestic  economy  taught  in  the 
general  classes.  The  cultivation  of  a  girl's  intelligence  is  thus  cared  for,  and  goes 
along  together  with  a  thorough  technical  preparation  for  a  certain  trade.  She  is 
familiarized  in  some  degree  with  her  business,  before  becoming  dependent  on  it 
for  her  own  living.-  The  group  of  special  coui-ses  is  everywhere  nearly  the 
same.  Girls  in  this  school  can  be  trained  for  commercial  situations,  as  clerks  and 
bookkeepers.  Industrial  design  is  taught — chiefly  as  applicable  to  dress-making — 
china  painting,  fan  painting,  etc.  The  girls  here  obtain  a  very  high  degree  of  skill. 
It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  most  of  these  feminine  handicrafts — an  essential  point  of 
difference  between  these  and  others — can  be  thoroughly  and  practically  learnt  in 
the  workshops  attached  to  a  school.  The  girls  at  the  Brussels  Ecole  Profession- 
neUe make  some  of  the  best  dresses  for  the  court  balls,  and  specimens  of  their 
work  have  repeatedly  won  prizes  and  honorable  mentions  at  different  international 
exhibitions. 
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TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  IN  GERMANY— THE  LETTE  VEREJN  OF  BERLIN. 

In  Vienna,  Munich,  Darmstadt,  and  other  continental  towns  will  be  found  insti- 
tutions of  a  Uke  kind,  all  of  which  have  sprung  into  existence  of  late  yeara,  but 
have  not  long  kept  their  weJl-wishei-s  waiting  for  success.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable is  a  branch  of  the  Lette-Verein  of  BerUn,  a  society  that  offers  to  students 
of  this  subject  a  model  of  a  technical  school,  judiciously  organized  so  as  to  suit  the 
special  social  conditions  aroiwd  it,  and  with  capabilities  for  wider  development 
•  which  are  already  in  active  exercise. 

The  association  to  which  it  belongs  was  founded  some  twelve  years  ago.  It  was 
wisely  agreed  to  aim  at  adapting  the  new  estabhshment  to  existing  institutions, 
overthrowing  nothing;  not  creatmg  a  school  for  future,  more  highly  educated  gen- 
erations, but  to  supply  present  wants.  The  success  of  the  undertaking  has  been  unin- 
terrupted, and  it  has  received  the  support  of  the  most  influential  members  of  society, 
beginning  with  the  Emperor  and  Empress.  Fi-om  the  first  it  has  owed  much  to  the 
substantial  aid  and  personal  interest  tendered  by  the  Crown  Princess. 

THE  LETTE-VEBEIN. 

The  Lette-Verein  is  a  handful  of  societies,  all  closely  knit  together,  located  in 
the  same  premises,  and  vrith  the  same  main  object,  namely,  the  promotion  of 
women's  education,  the  improvement  of  tlie  working  capacities  of  those  who  are 
self-dmendent.  Thus,  besides  the  trade  school,  thsre  is  the  Victoria  Stift,  a  founda- 
tion offering  a  temporary  home  to  ladies  of  limited  means;  a  bazaar  for  the  sale  of 
work;  a  registry  for  women  in  search  of  employment;  a  loan  society;  a  lending 
library,  and,  quite  lately,  an  additional  school  has  "been  opened  for  servants,  factory 
girls,  and  others  desirous  of  self -improvement. 

TECHNICAL  CLASSES. 

But  here  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  admirable  technical  classes,  as  the  leading, 
and  for  us  the  most  instructive  feature  of  the  institution.  The  school — which  is 
managed  by  a  special  committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  appointed  by  the  general 
managing  committee  of  the  Lette-Verein — is  in  three  divisions:  commercial,  indus- 
ti-ial,  and  drawing.  -The  girls  do  not  enter  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  here  re- 
ceive merely  a  technical,  not  a  general  education.  The  explanation  of  tins  im- 
portant point  of  difference  between  it  and  the  French  and  Belgian  institutions  must 
not  be  overlooked. 

PUPILS  IN  GERMANY  ARE  WiJ^L  TAUGHT  BEFORE  ENTERING  THE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  education  of  children  of  all  classes  in  Germany  is  better  cared  for  than  in 
any  other  counti-y;  the  standard  in  the  elementary  schools  is  very  high;  the  girls 
do  not  leave  so  early,  thus  general  ignorance  and  want  of  trained  intelhgence  are 
not  among  the  obstacles  to  progress  thwe  to  be  contended  with.  Would  that  as 
much  could  be  said  for  England;  but  it  had  \iest  be  borne  in  mind  that  of  such  a 
desirable  consummation  there  is  no  immediate  prospect.  Many  are  of  opinion  that 
it  is  only  the  low  state  of  elementary  education  in  England  which  causes  the  techni- 
cal schools  to  be  felt  or  fancied  at  all;  and  that,  when  the  standard  of  the  former 
sliall  have  been  raised  throughout  the  country,  tlie  inteUeot  of  our  future  artisans 
having  thus  been  duly  cultivated,  the^  may  safely  be  left  to  pick  up  their  ti-ade  in 
the  workshops.  It  is  significant  that  in  Germany,  where  the  masses  receive  a  far 
higher  education  than  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  oiu-  own  people  for  several  generations 
to  come,  these  intermediate  institutions,  offering  good  technical  preparation  for 
trades,  so  fai-  from  proving  superfluous,  should  have  found  a  field  for  gi-eat  and 
fruitful  labour. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  COMMERCE. 

For  admission  to  the  School  of  Commerce  division,  girls  must  be  able  to  prove  that 
they  have  previously  had  a  good  general  education.  They  here  receive  specieil 
training  that  will  thoroughly  qualify  them  for  situations  in  mercantile  houses. 
The  pupils'  fees  are  "tl.  10s.  a  yeai-,  the  classes  are  in  the  morning,  and  occupy  30  to 
33  hours  a  week.  The  principal  subjects  are:  Mercantile  hand\vriting,  mercantile 
arithmetic,  oflice  work,  and  commercial  correspondence,  bookkeeping,  commerce 
by  bills  of  exchange,  etc.,  French  and  English.  German,  geography. 
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At  a  recent  examination  some  of  the  pupils  acquitted  themselves  so  well  that 
certain  heads  of  mercantile  firms  who  were  present  at  once  offered  them  en^ge- 
ments  in  their  business  establishments.  In  general  the  girls,  on  leaving  the  Han- 
delsschule,  obtain  good  situations  as  clerks,  cashiers,  correspondents,  and  so  forth. 

THE  DRAWING  SCHOOL. 

The  drawing  school  is  in  two  divisions;  one  of  these  is  expressly  for  the  training 
of  drawing  mistresses  for  similar  sohoplsin  the  country,  the  other  gives  art  instruc- 
tion with  special  reference  to  certain  branches  of  industry.  The  fees  are  30s.  a  quar- 
ter, and  the  studies  include  linear  and  freehand  drawing,  geometry,  colouring,  orna- 
mental design,  flower-painting,  china-painting,  and  modelling. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOE  TEADES   AND  INDUSTEIBS. 

The  industrial  division  of  the  school  is,  if  we  go  by  numbers,  the  most  impor- 
tant, as  the  classes  are  attended  by  over  800  scholars.  There  are  classes  for  dress- 
making, machine-sewing,  the  cutting-out  of  linen,  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
flowers,  glove-making,  millinery,  and  hair-dressing,  and  the  monthly  fees  for  in- 
struction in  any  one  of  these  departments  vary,  according  to  its  nature,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  shillings.  Many  of  the  pupils  trained  here  are  afterwards  en- 
gaged as  teachers  in  industrial  schools  in  the  country. 

THE  COOKING  SCHOOL. 

The  Lette-Verein  has  also  its  cooking  school.  The  pupils  pay  fifteen  shillings 
a  month  for  their  lessons,  and  do  the  cooking  for  a  restaurant  for  ladies  attached 
to  the  building.    *    *    *    . 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  TYPE  SETTERS. 

Last,  but  not  least,  there  is  a  school  for  compositors,  which,  though  in  a  different 
building,  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Lette-Verein,  and  under  the  management  of  the  society. 
Candidates  for  admission  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age',have  received  a  good  education , 
and  have  sufiBcient  means  of  support  for  the  first  six  months,  during  which  they  earn 
nothing.  After  that  time  they  are  paid  according  to  the  normal  German  tariff.  The 
school  is  in  connection  with  a  Berlin  printing  company,  for  which  it  works  regu- 
larly. The  best  scholars  earn  from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings  a  week.  The  pupils 
are  divided  into  three  classes;  those  in  the  upper  division  are  drafted  off  in  turn 
into  other  printing  ofHces,  care  being  taken  always  to  retain  a  certain  number  of  ex- 
pert hands.  In  1877  there  were  thirty  ptpils  in  the  printing  school  all  girls  of  good 
position  in  life;  daughters  of  landed  proprietors,  clergymen,  doctors,  schoolmas- 
ters, and  government  officials.  The  work  has  proved  in  no  way  detrimental  to 
their  health. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

If,  after  this  brief  glance  abroad,  we  turn  again  to  England,  it  must  be  with  the 
wish  that  the  educational  necessities  of  the  female  industrial  workers  were  more 
thoroughly  and  systematically  met  by  existing  institutions. 

The  Arts  of  Design  are  those  best  provided  for.  Even  here  it  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  the  present  machinery,  however  admirable  for  certain  purposes,  is 
the  best  possible  for  producing  much  direct  practical  effect  in  special  departments. 
To  many  learners,  knowledge  imparted  will  never  bear  much  fruit  unless  given 
with  direct  reference  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  Training  for 
definite  occupations  is  still  wanting;  the  missing  link  between  general  knowledge 
and  technical  performance — practical  instruction  adapted  to  the  scope  and  the 
limits  of  special  industries.     *    *    *    . 

THE  VALUE  OF  ELEMENTARY  TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 

Now  girls  intended  for  industrial  careers  have  for  the  most  part  so  little  school- 
ing time  to  use  or  abuse,  that  it  is  futile  and  often  impracticable  that  their  studies 
should  go  beyond  a  certain  point.  The  more  need  that,  such  as  they  are,  they 
should  be  directed  to  the  special  purpose  they  will  have  to  serve. 

In  conclusion,  such  preparatory  schools  are  by  no  means  in  opposition  to  the  ap- 
prenticing system  in  those  trades  where  it  is  in  force.     They  merely  secure  to  the  • 
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apprentice  or  begitiner  a-ehanoe,  which  may  otherwise  never  be  theirs  to  improve, 
of  laying  the  foundations  of  future  exoellenoe.  It  stands  to  reason  they  will  learn 
the  practical  part  of  their  business  better  and  quicker  for  having  learnt  science  and 
skUl  in  the  school.  If,  in  some  trades,  there  is  much  that  can  onljr  be  acquired  m 
the  workshop,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  will  the  intellectual  and  practical  training,  in 
classes  where  the  culture  and  advancement  of  the  pupils  are  the  only  ends  in  view, 
supply  advantages  the  workshop  never  can  bestow. 

Briefly,  to  girls  intended  for  skilled  occupations,  it  should  be  open  to  enter  a  tech- 
nical school  before  embarking  in  their  vocation  as  apprentices  or  otherwise.  School- 
ing should  not  end  there;  but  if  it  is  put  off  too  long  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
never  be  begun,  or  be  pursued  with  the  minimum  of  profit.  It  is  lost  labour  to  edu- 
cate work-women  who  are  too  old  to  learn.  But  girls  whose  training  has  been 
steady  and  methodical  will  be  anxious  to  continue  their  learning.  To  such,  the 
evening  classes  for' apprentices  and  advanced  students — which  may  be  in  combina- 
tion with  the  preparatory  trade  school,  as  in  several  foreign  institutions — wUl  be 
9f  most  profit,  and  then  we  may  look  for  a  distinct  rise  in  the  quality  of  women's 
work,  and  the  estimation  in  which,  as  work-women,  they  are  held. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  something  more  may  shortly  be  accomplished  in  this 
direction  than  has  yet  been  attempted?  That  such  schools,  wisely  organized  and 
carefuUy  managed,  may  be  made  self-supporting,  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated 
abroad.    *    *    *    .  B.  T. 
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III. 

COOKING  SCHOOLS  AS  DISCDSSED  IN  ENGLAND. 

health  exhibition,  london,  1884. 

Introduction. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  discussions  by  educators  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  in  view  of  the  interest  which  in  various  educa- 
tional centres  is  beginning  to  be  shown  in  the  industrial  instruction 
of  girls,  as  well  as  in  the  movement  for  Manual  Training  for  boys ; — 
largely  due  to  the  success  of  the  Boston  experiments  in  the  girls' 
classes  for  sewing  and  cooking,  and  to  the  remarkable  evolution  of 
the  "Kitchen  Garden"  School  of  Miss  Huntington  in  New  York,  the 
consideration  given  to  the  subject  of  cooking  in  the  "  Conference  on 
Education "  held  in  connection  with  the  Health  Exhibition  in  Lon- 
don in  1884,  to  which  conference  frequent  reference  has  already  been 
made  in  this  Report,  may  be  found  suggestive. 

A  paper  by  Miss  Calder,  given  in  "volume  XIV,"  of  "Health 
Exhibition  Literature"  (see  page  171  et  seq.)  "was  read  by  the-Rev. 
Canon  War  burton." 

From  this  paper  and  the  Report  of  the  Discussion  which  followed, 
the  following  quotations  are  taken.     The  paper  was  entitled — 

(a)  PRACTICAL  COOKING  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS, 

By  Miss  Fanny  L.  Calder,  Honoeary  Secretary,  Northern  Union  of  Schools 
OF  Cookery;  and  Hon.  Sec,  Liverpool  Training  School  of  Cookery. 

At  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  the  cry  of  over-pressm-e  in  the  schools  is 
almost  strong  enough  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  great  education  wheel,  a  paper 
that  ventures  to  lay  a  comparatively  new  subject  before  the  public,  and  to  press 
upon  school  managers  its  adoption  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  may  perhaps  need  to 
spend  a  few  minutes  in  self  defence. 

The  subject  to  be  dealt  with,  viz.  Practical  Cookery  in  the  Elementary  Schools, 
cannot  for  one  moment  be  called  technical  instruction,  as  it  forms  [or  ought  to 
form]  a  part  of  the  daUy  occupation  of  the  greater  number  of  the  women  in  the 
land,  affecting  their  home-life  even  more  than  the  "three  R's  and  sewing,"  next 
after  which  Mr.  Mundella  places  it  in  importance  in  the  Code. 

It  seemid  no  mere  coincidence,  but  rather  a  proof  of  the  convictions  of  the  day, 
that  while  H.  E.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  heading  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  houses  of  the  poor, -his  brother,  the  late  lamented  Duke  of 
Albany,  in  his  last  public  speech,  was  advocating  most  earnestly  and  sympathiz- 
ingly  the  adoption  in  our  schools  of  Practical  Cookery,  as  a  subject  well  calculated 
to  fit  the  growing  generation  to  appreciate,  and  even  enjoy,  the  house  improvement 
which  that  Commission  will  doubtless  shortly  bring  about. 

'  words  spoken  by  the  duke  of  ALBANY,  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

On  that  last  memorable  visit  to  Liverpool  to  present  the  Scholarships  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Education,  H.  R.  H.  ^Iso  distributed  to  Elementary  School  girls  the  Cookery 
Certificates  of  the  Liverpool  Training  School  of  Cookery;  with  these  words  to  the 
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Council:  "  I  come  now  to  another  point  in  your  programme  on  which  I  am  anx- 
ious to  say  a  few  words— I  mean  the  help  and  encouragement  which  you  offer  to 
the  teaching  of  cookery  in  elementary  schools.  *  *  *  What  I  desire  is  to  see 
cookery  taught  in  the  most  ragged  schools  «  *  *  th's  cookery  of  com-se  should 
be  of  the  simplest,  plainest  kind ;  but  it  should  be  such  as  to  show  that  with  tlie 
coai-sest  material  and  cheapest  apparatus,  a  neat,  clean  and  thrifty  manager  may  set 
befoi-e  a  hungry  man  a  meal  which  he  may  eat  with  pleasure,  and  with  no  need  to 
resort  to  the  public-house  to  wash  dowii  an  unpalatable  and  indigestible  mess. 
*  *  *  I  should  like  to  see  meals  which  are  now  mere  scrambles  becoming  points 
of  real  family  imion,  occasions  for  showing  foretliought,  kindliness,  and  self- 
reg)ect  *  *  *  and  I  think  that  if  we  can  train  the  children  early  to  see  the 
difference  between  what  dirt,  and  waste,  and  seltishness  make  of  a  poor  man's  din- 
ner, and  what  thrift  and  care  and  cleanliness  can  make  of  it  at  the  same  cost,  we 
shall  be  civilizing  them  almost  more  directly  than  by  our  sums  or  our  grammar, 
and  shall  be  taking  in  flank  our  great  enemy  drink— drink,  the  only  terrible  enemy 
whom  England  has  to  fear."    'Hiere  is  a  standard  for  the  home-life. 

CHILDKEN  OF  THE  POOR  NOT  OVER  TAUGHT  BUT  UNDEE  FED. 

Now  as  regards  the  children  themselves,  Mr.  MundeUa's  reply  to^the  cry  of  over- 
pressure was,  that  the  children  are  not  over  taught  but  under  fed.  This  speaks  for 
itself.  All  who  know  the  people  at  all,  know  well  that  in  thousands  of  cases  it  is 
not  poverty  that  starves  the  family,  but  the  house-wife's  ignorance  of  thi-ift,  of 
sanitary  laws,  and  of  the  art  of  providing,  or  of  preparing,  proper  wholesome  food. 
Instead  of  philanthropy  helping  to  pauperize  by  giving  food  to  poorly-fed  children 
[or  worse  still,  the  State  undertaking  to  do  so],  let  efforts  be  directed  to  introducing 
into  ovur  schools  a  subject  of  instruction  so  valuable  and  important  to  girls,  what- 
ever their  after-calling  in  life  may  be.  And  to  judge  by  what  has  already  been 
accomplished,  we  may  confidently  expect  to  find  a  very  perceptible  improvement 
in  the  phyiscal  condition  of  our  school  children.  To  this  end  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  by  the  Department  Schools  of  Cookery  have  through  years  of  experience 
worked  out  the  problem  of  the  introduction  of  Practical  Cookery  into  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools ;  and  our  present  purpose  is  to  point  out  the  simplest  and  most  economi- 
cal methods  of  doing  so.  For  step  by  step  the  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  School 
of  Cookery  found  out  the  hindrances  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object,  and  for  sevei'al  years  have  given  their  best  attention  to  the 
elaboration  of  plans  that  might  meet  these  difficulties — difficulties  as  to  time,  room, 
utensils,  expenses,  disposal  of  food  cooked.  Government  grant,  and  distance  from 
a  centre. 

It  is  probably  known  to  all  here,  that  up  to  1883  cookery  was  taught  under  the 
head  of  Domestic  Economy,  but  by  theory,  and  from  books  only.  The  results  were 
eminently  unsatisfactory  to  all  concerned.    *    *    * 

^  It  ■will  be  seen  that  iu  the  teaching  of  cooking  as  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  new  study  into  the  school  curriculum,  the  Inatter  of 
prime  importance  is  the  securing  of  competent  teachers,  and  that  in 
this  occupation  special  teachers  are  indispensable. 

Efficient  teaching  is,  of  course,  the  first  point,  and  managers  and  head-teachers 
all  see  the  perfect  impossibility  (as  a  rule)  of  adding  it  to  tlie  duties  of  the  school 
mistresses,  whose  time  and  strength  are  already  fully  taxed,  and  who  by  no  means 
desire  to  take  up  this  additional  burden. 

WHAT  THE  EIGHT  TEACHING  OF  COOKERY  COMPRISES. 

The  teaching  of  cookery  is  not  simply  the  preparation  of  certain  dishes,  which 
might  be  shown  by  any  ordinary  cook,  but  includes  much  instruction  on  the  nature 
and  use  of  food,  and  in  the  diificult  art  of  choosing  suitable  nourishing  and  at  the 
same  time  economical  articles  of  food,  in  order  that  the  smallest  incomes  may 
stretch  to  meet  the  needs  of  even  the  largest  families.  Such  instruction  as  will 
give  the  children  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  matter,  so  that,  understanding  clearly 
the  true  purpose  of  eating  and  what  things  serve  that  purpose  best,  they  may 
eventually  become  though  tfvil,  thrifty,  housewives  or  servants,  not  merely  mechani- 
cal workers  or  unintelligent  di-udges. 

TRAINED  TEACHERS  ESSENTIAL. 

Of  the  training  of  teachers  for  this  subject,  a  most  importajit  part  of  oui-  scheme, 
we  hope  to  speak  at  another  opportimity,  but  teachers  are  specially  trained  for  the 
work  in  elementary  schools  at  some  of  our  large  Training  Schools  of  Cookery,  and 
diplomas  of  efficiency  are  awarded  there. 
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A  teacher  can  give  two  lession  a  day,  i.  e.,  ten  in  a  week  throughout  the  school- 
year,  and  take  several  classes  in  one  school,  or  single  classes  in  several  neighboring 
schools  for  the  time  required  to  make  up  the  Government  number  of  forty  hours. 
Circuits  are  sometimes  arranged  for  a  six  months'  course,  the  teacher  going  from 
place  to  place  every  week,  so  that  several~towns  can  combine  to  share  the  expense 
of  her  services.  The  usual  plan  is  to  give  one  lesson  a  week  of  two  hours'  duration, 
so  that  the  course  is  accomplished  in  twenty  weeks,  i.  e.,  a  school  haU'-year.  The 
teacher's  salary  for  the  year  or  half-year  is  then  divided  between  the  schools  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  classes  they  have  had. 

SMALL  CLASSES  DESIRABLE. 

It  is  very  important  that  these  classes  should  not  he  large,  or  the  girls  wiU  not 
obtain  sufficient  practical  experience  to  justify  the  terms  of  "Practical  Cookery," 
and  precious  school-time  may  be  expended  with  unsatisfactory  results.  In  the 
printed  plans  which  are  here  for  inspection,  it  is  recommended  that  a  class  should 
not  consist  of  more  than  twelve,  or  at  most  fifteen,  girls,  that  number  being  quite 
as  many  as  even  a  good  teacher  ought  to  have  under  her  supervision  while  tliey  are 
themselves  cooking ;  that,  with  the  cleaning  and  i)utting  away  of  the  utensils  used, 
being  really  the  chief  part  of  the  lessons.  [No  "assistant-maid  is  employed  in  these 
classes,  as  the  gh-ls  are  taught  to  clean  everything  and  leave  all  in  nice  order.l 

WHAT  THE  COURSE  OP  TWENTY  LESSONS  COMPRISES. 

The  twenty  lessons  comprise  the  elementary  knowledge  of  the  nature,  use,  ajid 
preparation  of  the  various  classes  of  food,  as  meat,  vegetables,  fish,  soup,  puddings, 
bread,  and  invalid  cookery,  with  practice  in  the  best  and  most  economical  methods 
of  cooking  them.  The  lessons  are  alternately  demonstration  and  practice,  that  the 
faculty  of  imitation,  generally  large  in  children,  niay  be  called  into  useful  exercise. 
At  one  lesson  the  cluldren  are  shown  the  way,  nicely  and  neatly,  to  prepare  and 
cook  certain  dishes,  at  the  same  time  explanation  is  given  of  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  food  then  being  dealt  vnth,  and  they  are  questioned  as  to  cost,  time,  and 
quantities. 

DURING  THESE  LESSONS  ALL  THE   ATTENTION  IS  GIVEN  TO  THE  COOKING,   NOTHING 
TO  WRITING  OR  SPELLING. 

A  most  important  point  to  which  I  particularly  wish  to  draw  attention  is  that 
the  recipes  of  all  the  dishes  taught  in  these  classes  are  printed  in  clear  type;  with 
the  price  of  each  ingredient  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  dish.  Every  girl  is  sup- 
plied with  a  copy  of  each  recipe  to  which  she  refers  during  the  teacher's  explana- 
tion, and  being  thus  saved  the  waste  of  time  and  thought  in  writing  and  spelling, 
is  free  to  give  her  whole  attention  to  the  teacher's  instructions  and  manner  of  work- 
ing. At  the  next  lesson. the  girls  cook  those  same  dishes,  with  their  recipes  to  refer 
to,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  who  generally  finds  herself  fully  em- 
ployed in  overlooking  the  practice  work  of  twelve  or  fifteen  girls.  They  work 
to  gether  in  sets  of  three,  and  take  it  in  turns  to  do  the  cleaning,  which  is  almost  as 
important  as  the  cooking  itself,  cleanliness  and  neatness  being  essentials  to  good 
house-keeping. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THESE  LESSONS  RECOGNISED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

But  how  are  the  forty  hours  to  be  found  when  the  timetables  are  already  so 
crowded  ?  Experiences  differ,  but  the  greater  number  of  schools  seem  to  take  a  por- 
tion of  time  from  advanced  arithmetic,  grammar,  or  drawing,  a  plan  fully  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  that  "  after  the  three  elementary 
subjects  and  sewing,  no  subject  is  of  such  importance  (as  cookery)  for  the  class  of 
girk  who  attend  public  elementary  schools,  and  lessons  in  it,  if  properly  gitfen,  will 
be  found  to  be  not  only  of  practical  use,  but  to  have  great  effect  in  awakening  the 
interest  and  intelligence  of  the  children. "  And  so  in  fact  it  has  already  been  found , 
and  the  children  wake  up  to  the  advantages  of  head  knowledge  by  being  thus  called 
upon  practically  to  apply  it.  During  the  lessons  the  children  receive  marks  for 
work  and  attention,  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  go  through  a  verbal  and  practical 
examination,  for  which  certificates  aTe  awarded  by  the  Liverpool  School  of  Cook- 
ery. If  thi-ough  illness  or  other  cause  any  girl  should  miss  one  or  more  lessons  of 
the  course,  and  so  have  failed  to  complete  her  forty  hours,  extra  lessons  can  be 
given  at  special  times  on  the  omitted  subjects.  This  whole  plan  has  been  found  to 
work  most  satisfactorily. 
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COST  OF  THE  MATERIALS. 

The  cost  of  the  necessary  amount  of  food  cooked  at  these  twenty  lessons  is  some- 
thing under  £1, 17s.  for  the  whole  course.  This  is  easily  recouped  by  the  sale  of 
the  dishes,  either  to  the  teachers,  to  the  children,  to  the  parents,  or  for  the  sick 
poor  of  the  neighborhood.  It  is  usually  in  great  demand,  and  if  in  one  or  two  eases 
the  full  amount  has  not  been  returned,  there  are  others  in  which  there  is  always  a 
profit  upon  the  sale.  In  the  plans  before  the  Conference  the  system  is  plainly  set 
out,  giving  exact  details  for  those  who  need  them,  while  at  the  same  tirne  it  is  quite 
open  to  managers  to  change  the  dishes  for  others  more  suitable  io  then-  localities, 
or  to  the  particular  season  of  the  year. 

This  detailed  account  of  the  methods  and  of  their  results  is  fol- 
lowed by  practical  suggestions  as  to  rooms,  utensils,  varieties  of  cook- 
ing ranges,  etc.,  all  of  which  is  omitted  as  not  applicable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances existing  in  this  country.  The  writer  returns  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  securing  thoroughly  trained  teachers 
and  describes  the  provision  made  for  training  them. 

Now  one  word  more.  It  is  very  important  that  the  value  of  special  training' for 
cookery  teachers  should  be  brought  before  this  Conference,  as  there  is  no  point  con- 
nected with  the  subject  on  which  there  is  so  much  vagueness  in  people's  minds. 

The  nature  of  the  cooking  instruction  is  so  Uttle  understood,  that  it  is  generally 
imagined  that  a  sensible,  good  cook,  or  a  philanthropic  lady,  with  a  taste  for  house- 
keeping, will  quite'accompUsh  all  that  is  needed,  totally  forgetting  the  vast  dif- 
ference that  lies  between  doing  work  one's  self  and  teaching  others  to  do  it. 

In  reality,  special  training,  general  culture,  personal  handiness  and  practice  in 
the  art  of  teaching  are  very  important,  we  might  almost  say,  absolutely  essential, 
to  make  the  cookery  lessons  efficient.  The  teaching  of  cookery,  far  from  being  a 
merely  manual  work,  makes  great  demands  on  the  general  <^ture  of  the  teacher. 
It  includes  much  instruction  in  the  use,  nature  and  properties  of  the  different  kinds 
•  of  food,  and  the  dfficult  art  of  choosing  both  nourishing  and  economical  dishes,  so 
that  as  much  comfort  as  possible  may  be  got  out  of  the  smallest  incomes.  Sick- 
room cookery,  especially,  is  a  branch  most  important  to  teach,  being  almost  un- 
known amongst  the  people ;  and  to  leach  it  well  requires,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
a  clear  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  physiology,  of  hygiene,  and  even  of 
chemistry. 

WHY  SPECIAL  TEACHERS  ARE  NEEDED. 

The  grant  is  made  by  the  Education  Department  on  the  condition  that  the 
lessons  are  properly  given,  which  we  take  to  mean,  given  by  teachers  who  are  quali- 
fied to  do  their  work  thoroughly.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  teach  girls  how  to  do  things, 
but  they  should  know  the  reason  of  all  they  do,  and  have  such  an  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  of  the  body,  and  the  means  of  supplying  these  needs,  as 
will  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of  every  resource  within  their  reach;  and,  if 
one  accustomed  article  of  food  fails,  to  have  the  wit  to  turn  to  some  other  grain  or 
vegetable  equally  nourishing,  though  different.  We  are  frequently  told  that  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  good,  wholesome  food  wasted  by  our  i>eople,  and  many  new 
things  rejected  from  their  ignorance  of  their  nature,  and  how  to  make  use  of  them. 

All  this  instruction  means  a  fairly  broad  education  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
with  complete  mastery  of  the  practice  of  cookery,  and  the  power  of  imparting  this 
knowledge  in  a  lively,  attractive,  and  efficient  manner.  Experience  shows  that 
the  more  highly  the  student  has  been  educated,  the  more  general  information  she 
brings  to  her  studies,  so  much  the  better  cookery  teacher  she  becomes. 

The  occupation  is  one  which  highly  commends  itself  to  well-educated  persons 
from  whose  ranks  it  is  most  desirable  the  staff  of  teachers  should  be  drawn. 

It  is  alsQ  a  work  which  requires  a  teacher's  full  strength  and  energy,  and  which, 
therefore,  it  is  most  undesirable  to  add  to  the  present  duties  of  our  schoolmistresses, 
whose  time  and  strength  are  already  fully  taxed.  In  the  early  days  of  this  move- 
ment, when -a  large  gathering  of  schoolmistresses  was  consulted  on  the  advantage 
of  introducing  cookery  into  their  schools,  they  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  most  desira- 
ble subject  to  take  up,  but  equally  unanimously  begged  that  no  plans  should  be  sug- 
gested which  would  require  them  to  add  cookery  to  their  other  duties.  Of  course 
there  may  be  exceptional  cases  of  schoolmistresses  who  would  pass  in  cookery,  and 
find  time  to  give  the  lessons  themselves. 

But  we  advise  very  strongly  that  if  the  subject  is  to  be  taught  efficiently,  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  the  lessons  should  be  given  by  special 
teachers,  regularly  trained  in  those  schools  of  cookery  where  diplomas  are  awarded. 
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and  with  particular  regard  to  profloienoy  in  teaching  children  of  the  working  class. 
In  this  way  only  can  managers  feel  assured  that  their  children  are  taught  to  become 
thrifty  providers  as  well  as  good  cooks. 

THE  NORTHERN  UNION  OF  SCHOOLS   FOR  COOKERY. 

To  secure  a  supply  of  such  duly  quaUfied  teachers,  the  Northern  Union  of  Schools 
of  Cookery  was  formed  in  1876.  When  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  no  prob- 
ability of  one  good  general  standard  of  marks  and  requirements  for  diplomas  being 
arranged  for  the  whole  country,  several  leading  schools  of  cookery  agreed  to  unite 
in  a  scheme  for  adopting  a  unif oi-m  method  of  training  teachers,  and  to  ofifeiT  diplo- 
mas on  such  a  thoroughly  efficient  basis  that  the  public  might  always  feel  secure  of 
good  work  when  engaging  a  teacher  holding  one  of  them.  As  far  as  possible  the 
same  plans  are  followed  in  all  the  training  schools  of  the  Northern  Union,  due 
allowance  being  made  for  varying  requirements  of  different  locaUties,  and  the 
diplomas  given  after  the  training  in  the  different  schools  are  recognized  as  of  equal 
value  throughout  the  country. 

TWO  CLASSES  OP  DIPLOMAS. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  diplomas  conferred  by  the  Northern  Union,  one  for  Teach- 
ers of  Artisan  Cookery  only,  and  one  for  Teachers  of  all  branches  of  Cookery ;  and 
in  each  of  these  departments  there  are  first-class  and  second-class  diplomas.  The 
fee  for  the  course  of  training  for  the  former  is  £7  7s.,  for  the  latter  £10  10s.  The 
standard  for  these  diplomas  has  been  pvirposely  kept  high,  and  it  has  proved  not 
too  high  for  the  teaching  provided  in  the  schools  of  cookery,  and  whenever  the 
system  of  the  Northern  Union  has  been  carried  out,  it  has  been  found  most  satis- 
factory. 

LENGTH  OF  THE  COURSE. 

,  The  training  for  a  diploma  of  the  Northern  Union  occupies  from  five  to  six 
naonths.  After  taking  the  different  courses  of  lessons  required  for  her  own  instruc- 
tion, and  having  passed  two  theoretical  examinations,  the  remainder  of  the  student's 
time  is  employed  in  practising  the  art  of  teaching  cookery,  very  special  attention 
being  given  to  qualify  her  to  teach  children  in  the  elementary  schools.  If  her  spec- 
imen lessons  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  committee,  marks  for  efficiency  in 
teaching  are  added  to  those  already  obtained  for  practice  and  theory,  and  all  go  to 
make  up  the  diploma.  Considerable  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  various  standard 
books  on  science,  food,  and  household  management. 

If  cookery  is  to  be  taught  in  our  elementary  schools  as  efficiently  as  all  the  other 
subjects  authorized  by  the  Education  Department,  it  should  be  by  teachers  trained 
for  the  work,  and  holding  some  diploma  which  will  assure  the  pubUc  that  they  are 
properly  fitted  to  undertake  these  classes.  Some  such  diploma  is  the  ordy  test  by 
which  managers  can  judge  whether  a  candidate  for  the  post  of  Teacher  of  Cookery 
is  at  all  equal  to  the  work. 

The  reading  of  the  paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion,  which  was 
opened  by  Miss  Robinson,  who  recited  her  experience  in  a  country 
district,  where  were  many  difficulties  unknown  in  towns  and  cities — 
^rst,  in  obtaining  the  necessary  funds,  then  as  to  rooms,  opportuni- 
ties for  getting  provisions  in  variety  and  small  quantities,  etc.,  her 
report  of  what  had  been  done  and  her  statement  as  to  the  need  of 
trained  teachers  are  here  given. 

(6)  DISCUSSION  OF  MISS  CALDER8  PAPER. 

Miss  Robinson  said,  from  considerable  experience  in  connection  with  a  York- 
shire district  association  for  teaching  cookery,  she  could  endorse  what  had  been 
said,  and  would  explain  the  course  they  had  pursued.  The  question,  in  the  first 
place,  was  the  kind  of  teaching,  and  from  some  considerable  experience  she  was 
satisfied  that  no  kind  of  elementary  school  teaching  was  of  any  value  except  prac- 
tical teaching.  Demonstration  teaching  awakened  then-  interest,  and  made  them 
anxious  for  further  knowledge,  but  theoretical  teaching  alone  was  useless  and  failfed 
to  convey  a  reaUy  useful  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Having  decided  that  the  teach- 
ing, should  be  practical,  Miss  Calder  had  explained  how  simply  and  easily  it  could 
be  given.     *     *     *     Twenty  lessons  were  given,  for  these  lessons  the  children 
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paid  one  penny  each,  and  those  pence  enabled  her  to  pay  every  expense  except  the 
teacher's  salary;  the  food  that  was  cooked  was  sold,  and  she  had  a  balance  at  the 
end  of  £S  10s.  to  the  good.  The  children  were  practically  taught  to  clean;  they 
were  worked  in  sets  of  four,  and  every  one  did  something  each  lesson.  They  washed 
up,  scrubbed  the  tables,  and  washed  all  the  vessels,  but  did  not  scrub  the  floors, 
although  they  wished  to  do  so.  Attention  was  paid  to  the  tasteful  serving  up  of 
the  food,  and  laying  of  the  table,  and  they  did  not  even  grudge  a  little  bit  of  pars- 
ley to  make  the  dish  look  nice,  because  she  wished  them  to  be  able  to  serve  up  a 
dish  in  their  own  homes,  which  should  be  not  only  palatable,  but  nice  looking. 
*  *  *  It  was  most  essential  to  employ  trained  teachers ;  as  for  expecting  any 
schoolmistress  to  take  it  up,  it  would  be  hopeless,  though  it  was  most  important  to 
elicit  their  sympathy.  It  would  be  no  waste  of  time  to  give  a  course  of  lessons  in 
the  evening  to  schoolmistresses  who  liked  to  attend.    *    »    *    . 

EDUCATION  AND  KNOWIJIDGE  DIFFERENTIATED. 

Miss  Maitland  said  the  position  she  held  in  Liverpool  was  that  of  examiner  of 
children  in  voluntary  schools  who  took  cooking  lessons.  It  had  been  decided  in 
Liverpool  that  the  instruction  given  to  the  children  should  be  strictly  educationaL 
In  attending  the  various  meetings  there,  she  had  been  very  much  struck  with  the 
continued  use  of  the  word  educational,  and  with  the  fact  that  in  many  minds  edu- 
cation was  confounded  with  knowledge,  forgetting  that  all  the  knowledge  given  to 
children  was  useless,  unless  with  it  they  also  had  education,  which  was  the  draw- 
ing out  and  training  of  their  powers.  It  was  no  use  pouring  into  them  a  continual 
series  of  facts,  and  staffing  their  minds  with  knowledge,  without  drawing  out  the 
powers  of  their  minds.  They  had,  therefore,  made  a  great  effort  in  Liverpool  that 
all.  their  cookery  teaching  ^ould  be  educational,  and,  in  saying  this,  she  might 
speak  also  for  the  Yorkshire  school  of  which  Miss  Robinson  had  spoken. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF   THE   NOUEISHING  VALUES  OF  DIFFERENT  FOODS  MOST  DESIRABIE. 

Another  point  they  were  anxious  about  was  that  the  children  should  be  taught 
somethingabout  diet  and  dietaries.  Every  one  who  worked  amongst  the  poor  would 
agree  that  it  was  not  only  their  ignorance  of  cooking,  but  their  ignorance  of  the  sim- 
plest laws  of  diet  which  caused  so  much  suffering  amongst  them.  There  were  many 
mothers  in  workingmen's  families  who,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  distress — hard, 
times  as  they  called  them, — endeavoured  to  meet  all  the  trials  of  their  life  upon  a 
diet  of  white  bread — ^it  would  be  better  if  it  were  brown — and  tea,  when,  of  course, 
as  every  one  there  knew,  there  were  many  other  more  nutritious  diets  which  would 
be  no  more  costly.  It  was  only  ignorance  which  kept  this  going ;  and  it  must  lead 
to  a  deterioration  of  the  race  if  the  mothers  of  workmgmen's  families  lived  on  such 
diet.  One  word  as  to  the  teacher.  In  many  people's  minds  there  was  sta  idea  that 
any  cook  could  teach  cooking,  and  perhaps  she  could  in  a  way;  but  she  would  ask 
the  mistresses  of  middle-class  homes,  who  knew  what  went  on  in  the  kitehens, 
whether  that  sort  of  thing  was  what  they  wanted  to  have  perpetuated.  The  care- 
less and  needless  waste,  and  riile  of  thumb  oper&tions  which  went  on,  were  not 
what  they  wished  to  have  taught  in  schools'.  She  .felt  that  this  was  a  subject  to  be 
approached  with  great  diffidence  in  a  mixed  assembly,  because  every  man  bom 
considered  himself  a  good  judge  of  three  things — of  a  horse,  of  wine,  and  of  cook- 
ing— and  no  doubt  that  might  be  true;  but  with  regard  to  cooking,  ^e  thought  he 
was  a  judge  rather  of  the  results  than  the  methods,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  an 
inspector  of  schools — for  after  all  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  were  but  men-=-to  be 
expected  to  understand  all  the  details  required  in  giving  a  lesson  on  cooking. 

COMPETENT  TEACHERS  ESSENTIAL. 

Mrs.  Rowland  Williams,  of  Liverpool,  said  that  Miss  Fanny  Calder  in  her  paper 
had  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  having  efficient  teachers  of  cookery,  in  order  that 
the  scheme  advocated  might  be  properly  carried  out.  This  was  a  most  important 
point,  and  one  which  could  not  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  Failure  in  this  re- 
spect would  be  most  disadvantageous  to  the  advance  of  the  subject  and  would 
tend  more  than  anything  else  to  throw  discredit  upon  it.    *    *    *    . 

By  the  competent  teachers  was  meant  a  teacher  who  had  been  properly  qualified 
for  the  practical  work  by  having  been  trained  in  the  most  approved  methods,  and 
who  had,  at  the  same  time,  studied  the  elements  of  the  different  sciences  which 
have  a  bearing  upon  cookery,  so  tliat  she  not  only  showed  her  pupils  how  to  do  the 
manual  work,  but  was  also  able  to  explain  to  them  simply  and  in  an  interestiiig 
manner  the  reasons  for  what  they  were  taught  to  do.     AU  this  implied  a  great 
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dwd  of  education,  and  was  quite  lieyond  the  sphere  of  the  oidinnry  eo»^fc.  Tliey 
wanted  woiueuof  edncatioa.  and  p»v«i>ssin»  j^»nen>l  culture,  to  uuderwke  the  work. 
Aud  it  wa»s  a  work  which  luig^ht  vory  well  ivuimead  itself  to  the  attention  of  such. 

THE  SORTBKRS  rXlOX  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  COOKKRT. 

The  ijiiesiions  of  how  cookery  teachers  were  to  be  obtained,  and  how  their 
competcmcy  was  to  be  guaR»ute«d.  w«re  so  iiuportaut.  that  slie  desired  to  bring 
beftsre  the  notice  of  the  Conference  the  as^viation  of  #..1kk<1s  known  by  the 
nauis  of  "  Tiie  Northern  Union  of  S,.-lKv>b  of  Cookery  " — au  association  which  had 
b?«i  set  on  fiKH  for  tti»  exure^  purpose  of  orgnuizin^  gvvvi  sy#tem:>tio  teaching 
throughout  the  s<.'hools  whi<»i  fonned  the  assooiatiou,  with  a  system  of  exaininatiMis 
to  easure  its  elfieieacy,  and  whicJi  fOrme^l  a  centre  frv^m  which  certificates  and 
diplomas  were  i'Ssued to  teachers  so  trained  uvxui an  acknowledged  standard.  Xo 
such  centre  had  previously  existel  for  the  conferring,  accordmg  to  a  uniform 
metho^l.  diplomas  on  teachers  trained  in  local  si'lux^ts.  and  it  was  tiie  felt  need  of 
this  which  jnive  rise  to  the  Association. 

The  Xorthem  Vuionof  Jv^h^v^lsof  C»iokery.  of  wliich  she  lia«l  the  honour  of  being 
Prt'sideut,  held  its  tirst  council  meeting  in  Liverpool  ui  1^76.  and  Liverpool  con- 
tinued to  U>  the  hpad-qnartersof  the  association.  Tlje  secretaries  of  aud  other  dele- 
gates from  the  different  schot^ls  formed  the  coimcil,  by  whom  the  examiner  was 
appointed,  and  iHher  business  transacted.  Examinaticai  papers  were  forwarded  to 
the  lo  -jjl  scIhx^s  as  re«]uired.  and  the  examinations  were  arranged  by  the  local  com- 
nutte«>s  by  whom  the  papers  were  forwarded  to  the  examiners.  A  imifiwm  system 
of  marks  was  adopted  in  the  diAavnt  practice  kitchens,  aud  the  marks  gained  were 
addevl  to  thivse  given  for  tlie  tideoretical  esainiuations. 

LKXliTH  OF  COVTJSKS  FOR  DIPLOMAS. 

The  course  of  training  for  a  full  diploma  occupied  from  five  to  six  niontlis.  There 
were  two  diplomas,  the  artisan  diploma  for  teachers  (tf  artisan  cookery,  the  fee  for 
training  for  which  was  T  guineas:  and  the  diplomas  for  teachers  of  aU  bran<dias  of 
cocfexy.  the  taraininw  fee  for  which  was  10  guiaeas.  The  training  occupied  from 
five  to  six  mcmths.  The  student  was  expected  to  study  the  elements  of  physiology, 
aud  to  acquire  at  least  such  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body  and 
its  functions  as  would  enable  her  to  teach  her  pupils  what  was  needful  for  the 
tmilding  up  and  keeping  it  in  health  She  wivs  afao  required  to  gain  some  toKiwl- 
edge  of  the  chemistry  of  food,  and  of  different  food  values  as  articles  of  nutrition. 
s^>  tliat  she  niijiht  t«^ch  how.  titoogh  incomes  maybe  smaU,  nonrehing  diets  of 
great  variety  might  be  selected,  and  special  care  be 'given  to  cookery  for  the  sick. 
Someknowiedgeof  thelaxvsof  heatintiieir  etiect  upon  different  substances  was 
required. 

TKST  BOOKS  rSED.' 

Certain  books  were  to  be  snidieil  and  attendaitce  at  lectures,  and  as  much  g«t»al 
cijlture  as  possible  «-as  recommended.  The  books  recommended  were: — "Food,"' 
by  A.  H.  Chureh.  M,  A. :  "  HiysioloEy "  by  D.  M.  Foster:  "  Domestic  Eoonomv," 
by  C. T.  Bartley:  -  Fbod  and  Home  Cooking,"  and  •'  Health  in  the  Household,"  by 
3us.  Buckton:  and  "  Scholars'  Hand-book  of  Household  Management  and  Cook- 
ery." by  Ttgetmeier.  The  latter  half  of  the  time  occupied  in  training  was  directed 
chiefly  to  acquiring  the  art  of  teaching,  and  especiaUy  tiie  art  of  teaching  chiMren 
in  the  elementary  schools.  The  students  were  required  to  give  a  course  ef  practice 
lesso:ts.  ani  had  also  ro  give  demonstration  lessoi^  in  the  presence  of  comp^ent 
judges.  Two  theoretical  examinations  had  to  be  jiassed.  and  tii^  w;is  a  fixed 
standard  v^f  marks  which  must  be  g-.iined  for  these,  and  also  f<Mr  work  done  in  the 
practice  kitchen,  and  fbr  laoficiency  in  giving  lessons.  The  standard  had  purposetr 
been  fixed  high,  but  not  higher  than  the  teaoiing  given  in  the  training  schools  war- 
ranted. And  it  would  be  p(»sable  to  point  to  a  nnmbei'  of  teachers  thus  trained, 
aud  now  holding  diplomas,  wlio  wvndd  serve  to  prove  the  efficiencv  of  the  svstein. 
*    »    *  •  ■ 

litPORTAXOE  OF  A  KSOWLEDQK  OF  FOODS. 

Mr,  W.  Stkphkx  MrroHKLL  said  he  was  very  glad  to  he«r  tliat  tiw  subject  of 
practical  cj>.\:cery  w.>s  more  aa.l  more  oo-ning  to  iuolnde  thatof  practioddietarv  as 
wdl.  an  1  he  should  like  to  elicit,  if  passible,  s .ime  information  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  practical  teachiusr  of  dietary  w;»s  carried  on  in  s<-1k>iIs  where  cooking 
■was  tj»«vrht.  *  »  »  .  As  books  had  been  menticmed,  however,  he  would  ref«- 
to  Professor  Michael  F<,«^er"s  "  Physiology."  apoition  of  Balfour  Stewart's  "  Heat," 
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and  a  portion  of  Roscoe's  "  Chemistry,"  all  published  by  Macmillan,  which  might 
well  be  used  together  with  practical  teaching.  He  hoped  to  hear  from  some  ladies 
present  to  what  extent  practical  chemical  demonstration  was  conjoined  with  the 
teaching  of  cooking,  so  as  to  enable  the  children  to  understand  how  the  diet 
tables  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  had  been  arrived  at,  and  how  they  were 
to  be  supplied  to  their  every  day  wants.  If  this  were  done,  there  would  be  no  such 
mistakes  made  as  had  been  alluded  to  with  regard  to  the  use  of  bread  and  tea.  .  Dr. 
Buchanan's  report  on  the  health  of  the  operatives  at  the  time  of  the  cotton  famine 
showed  how  people  died,  practically  in  consequence  of  attempting  to  live  on  such 
a  diet. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  EXACTNESS  IN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Professor  Garnett  said  one  of  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  Conference  was 
that  so  much  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  importance  of  accurate  measurements,  and 
there  was  no  subject  in  wBich  its  importance  should  be  more  properly  brought  for- 
ward than  that  with  which  they  were  now  dealing.  '  There  were  many  plain  cooks 
who  could  seldom  produce  the  same  thing  twice  over  with  the  s.vme  reSult,  simply 
Oh  account  of  the  carelessness  with  which  their  measurements  were  made.  You 
constantly  saw  directions  in  cookery  books  to  take  a  cupful  of  this,  and  a  tea-cupful 
of  that,  and  a  small  piece  of  something  else,  and  it  was  very  important  in  teaching 
gh-ls  cookery  that  their  attention  should  be  called  to  the  necessity  of  making  accu- 
rate measurements  of  everything  they  handled.  Surely  there  were  recognized 
units  of  measurements  which  were  adopted  by  engineers  and  commercial  people 
which  would  be  applicable  to  the  kitchen  too.    • 

Miss  Robinson  said  this  point  was  very  carefully,  attended  to  in  all  their  lessons. 
No  cookery  could  be  satisfactory  without  exact  measurements  or  weight.  She 
always  said,  in  giving  a  lecture  herself,  there  was  no  royal  road  to  cooking;  they 
must  take  scales  and  measurements  and  go  exactly  to  work,  and  be  precise  as  to 
time  also,  or  satisfactory  results  would  never  be  attained.  But  as  for  teaching 
children  chemical  science  in  twenty  lessons,  it  was  utterly  impossible.-  Teachers 
were  taught  the  science  of  dietary,  and  endeavored  to  teaxsh  the  children  as  much 
as  they  could  comprehend,  and  those  young  girls,  who  came  without  any  prepara- 
tion in  science,  could  only  have  a  small  amount  of  instruction  given  them.  They 
were,  however,  taught  what  food  was  most  nutritious,  and  what  went  to  produce 
blood,  and  bone,  etc.,  and  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  course  showed  that 
they  understood  it,  and  if  questions  were  put  on  any  former  lessons,  they  could  tell 
why  and  wherefore  every  ingredient  was  used. 

TEXT  BOOKS  RECOMMENDED. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland,  Bart^,  M.  P.,  said  although  he  was  only  a  man,  and  was 
therefore  obliged  to  judge  by* that. which  was  the  bane  of  all  teachers  nowadays, 
results,  he  did  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  this  matter.  In  the  first  place  he  hoped 
the  ladies  would  forgive  him  if  he  said  they  had  none  of  them  yet  mentioned  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  best  book  on  the  subject,  viz.,  one  written  by  Ikliss  Guthrie 
Wright  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  assistance  of  a  physician  and  two  chemists,  the 
School  Book  of  Cookery,  published  at  one  shilling,  by  Macmillan.  Another  valu- 
able book  was  published  by  AUman,  of  London,  for  one  penny,  written  by  Miss 
Barnett,  niece  of  Mr.  Le  Neve  Forster,  and  officially  connected  with  the  School  of 
Cookery.  He  had  heard  that  lady  teach  in  three  places,  and  without  any  disrespect 
to  men,  he  thought  he  had  never  heard  any  man  teacher  teach  better  than  she  did, 
if  as  well.  She  was  put  to  rather  a  severe  test  too,  because  on  the  first  morning 
she  was  taken  out  to  her  class  she  was  told  she  was  not  to  start  with  her  South  Ken- 
sington ways,  but  to  go  into  a  cottage  where  there  was  no  stove,  only  a  wood  fire, 
and  no  saucepans,  and  there  she  was  to  cook  a  dinner.  However,  she  showed  a 
great  deal  of  good  temper,  and  paid  those  she  came  to  teach  the  compUment  at  the 
end  by  saying  that  although  she  <came  to  teach  she  must  confess  she  had  learnt  a 
good  deal.  He  had  seen  something  of  the  cooking  classes  at  South  Kensington,  and 
of  what  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Leveson  Gower,  who,  he  believed,  was  a  very  good 
judge,  and  he  felt  very  grateful  for  their  efforts,  but  they  wanted  to  bring  the  teach- 
ing of  cookery  close  home  to  the  cottages.  In  the  country  they  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  to  shops  and  getting  the  snippings  of  the  fowls,  the  trimmings  of 
fish,  and  so  on;  they  had  potatoes,  pigs,  and  their  gardens,  and  once  or  twice  a  week, 
perhaps,  they  had  a  bit  of  meat.  The  labourers  wanted  to  be  taught  not  to  waste 
that  meat,  not  to  burn  it  in  the  frying-pan,  and  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  intro- 
duce systematic  teaching  of  this  cookery  into  country  places  jn  schools.  The  poor 
children  in  the  country  had  great  difficulties  in  the  food  'question  all  the  way  through, 
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and  what  they  had  to  do  was.  to  teach  them  very  simply  how  to  make  the  best  of 
small  materials.  He  had  seen  this  result  come  from  the  teaching  of  Miss  Barnett, 
and  the  study  of  Miss  Guthrie  Wright's  book,  in  a  west  country  village,  where  oat- 
meal was  never  heard  of,  but  where  rice  had  been  used  for  many  years,  being  sold 
at  cost  ^rice  to  the  poor;  it  had  led  to  this  result,  that  the  farmer's  wives,  and  other 
j)ersons  in  the  middle  ranks,  were  so  thoroughly  made  aUve  to  the  difference  between 
starch  food  and  albuminous  food  that  it  was  resolved  at  once  to  use  Scotch  oatmeal 
and  split  peas  as  well  as  rice,  and  in  that  village  now,  for  the  last  three  j[ears,  that 
oatmeal  -ftras  largely  .used  by  sixty  labourers'  wives.  That  was  a  practical  proof 
of  what  might  be  done  by  bringing  the  teaching  home  to  the  poor  in  the  coun- 
try.    *    *    *    , 

Miss  Robinson  said:  In  mentioning  the  books  for  training  teachers,  she  had  sim- 
ply spoken  of  those  used  in  their  own  schools.  They  did  recommend  "  Rudiments 
of  Cookery,  with  some  account  of  Food  and  its  Uses,"  a  Uttle  manual  by  "  A.  C.  M." 

Sir  Thomas  Acland  said:  That  in  the  book  he  hawi  mentioned  almost  every  book 
which  had  been  named  was  included  in  a  list  recommended. 

IN    COOKING,    THE    COMMON    PEOPLE    OF    THE    CONTINENT    COULD    GIVE    VALUABLE 
LESSONS  TO  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 

Mrs.  Webster  said:  She  had  known  a  good  deal  of  the  teaching  of  cooking  in 
the  London  Board  Schools,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Cookery  Committee  for 
some  time,  but  there  was  one  fault  in  the  programme  which  she  believed  existedjall 
over  England,  and  it  has  not  been  alluded  to,  either  in  the  paper  or  by  any  of  the 
speakers,  though  Sir  Thomas  Aclaild  had  pointed  out  a  kindred  one.  In  what  they 
were  doing  in  teaching  English  girls  to  cook,  the  fault  seemed  to  be  in  considering 
that  English  cookery  was  what  it  ought  to  be  amongst  the  poor.  They  were  accept- 
ing the  miserable  dishes  and  miserable  style  of  cooking  which  had  been  hindering 
England  for  a  long  time,  and  were  not  making  any  attempt  to  introduce  into  Eng- 
lish homes,  not  expensive  cooking,  but  those  common  dishes  which  any  one  whq  ' 
had  been  much  abroad  and  seen  much  of  the  working  French  women  or  Italian 
women,  or  the  women  of  any  country  almost,  except,  perhaps,  the  Spanish,  were 
familiar  with.  They  made  a  gooi  eatable  dish  out  of  materials  which  an  English- 
wt)men  would  think  of  no  use,  and  not  only  that,  but  would  cook  you,  in  some  lit- 
tle dirty  hovel  where  you  did  not  think  there  could  be  any  fit  materials,  a  dinner 
which  people,  possibly  having  some  knowledge  of  cooking  and  a  refined  taste, 
could  eat,  whereas  they  could  not,  in  England,  eat  a  meal  given  to  them  by  the 
wife  of  a  working  man  enjoying  a  comfortable  income  as  good  as  that  of  any 
curate.  She  did  not  blame  the  Cookery  Committee  of  the  London  School  Board — 
she  had  been  a  member  of  it,  and  shared  the  responsibility  if  therfe  had  been  any 
short  coming — but  there  was  some  room  for  improvement,  not  merely  in  regard  to 
cooking,  but  also  in  regard  to  dietary. 

SUCH  COOKING  AS  WAS  WITHIN  THE  MEANS  OP  THE  ARTISANS  TO  PROVIDE,  SHOULD 
BE  TAUGHT  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Barrow  Rule  said:  They  had  only  heard  of  women  cooks,  though  he  had 
always  understood  men  made  the  best  cooks,  but  perhaps  times  were  chang- 
ing. *'  *  »  .  The  programme  referred  to  the  teaching  of  cookery  in  schools, 
but  the  general  tenour  of  the  discussion  had  referred  simply  to  elementary  schools, 
in  which  he  certainly  hoped  that  artisan  cookery  exclusively  would  be  taught.' 
Some  few  years  ago  in  the  district  in  which  he  lived  they  had  had  some  experience 
of  first  rate  cooking,  they  paid  a  handsome  salary  for  a  teapher  of  cookery,  and  she 
really  did  teach  cookery,  and  all  the  pupil  teachers  were  instructed  how  to  make 
ices  and  all  manner  of  very  nice  things,  but  it  was  found  that  they  had  not  been 
taught  in  such  a  mander  as  to  make  them  at  all  useful.  If  cookery  were  to  be 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  it  must  be  artisan  cookery,  for  two  reasons:  in 
the  first  place  men  would  marry,  or  they  ought  to,  and  as  the  girls  must  be  pre-, 
pared  to  make  good  wives  and  mothers,  they  must  be  taught  to  practise  cookery 
such  as  their  husbands  would  he  able  to  afford;  they  must  not  run  to  them  for  this 
that,  and  the  other  thmg  out  of  their  wages,  because  Miss  So-and-so  had  taught 
them  that  those  were  the  things  to  use.  They  must  be  taught  to  make  good  house- 
wives in  the  position  in  which  God  had  placed  them,  to  avail  themsSves  of  the 
means  their  husbands  could  place  at  their  disposal.  There  is  danger  of  cookery  be- 
coming a  hobby  ridden  to  death,  and  perhaps  ultimately  excluded  from  the  Code  ' 
With  regard  to  teachihg  cookery  in  Board  Schools,  it  would  be  no  expense  at  all  if 
they  would  only  allow  those  teachers  to  give  instruction  who  had  obtained  certifi- 
cates.   If  the  apparatus  were  found,  the  mistress  herself  would  get  all  the  materials 
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make  them  up,  and  then  sell  them  to  the  children,  keeping  an  account  which  could 
be  produced  when  required.     He  hoped  those  who  were  at  work  in  this  matter  ^ 
would  not  attempt  to  run  too  fast  at  first  and  overset  the  coach. 

THE  COOKING  OF  SIMPLE  FOODS  TAUGHT  IX  LONDOS  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Miss  Davenport  Hill  said  :  she  had  much  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  cookery 
under  the  London  School  Board,  and  should  not  like  it  to  be  supposed  that  th^ 
were  altogether  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  food,  though  they 
did  not  understand  as  she  could  wish ;  bat  she  and  her  colleagues  were  always  ready 
to  leam,  and  try  what  they  could  do  to  improve  the  system.  They  were  now  be- 
ginning to  train  their  own  teachers  in  their  cookery  schools,  which  adjoined  elemen- 
tary schools,  but  stood  by  themselves  in  the  play-grounds.  The  Board  preferred 
taking  pupil  teachers,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  did  not  wish  to  pursue  their 
profession  in  an  elementary  school.  "Siey  had  leamt  how  to  discipline  children, 
which  was  very  necessary ;  and  after  six  months'  instruction  under  a  good  in- 
structor, and  with  attendance  at  a  course  of  lessons  in  higher  class  cookery,  they 
turned  out  very  good  teachers.  No  doubt,  if  the  Board  could  impart  some  knowi- 
edgfrof  chemistry,  added  to  a  little  dietary,  they  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  *  *  *  . 
Of  course  the  Board  did  not  think  of  teaching  how  to  make  ices.  They  confined 
themselves  ta  common  cookery  simply.  Mrs.  Webster  might  be  right,  and  they 
might  improve  their  dishes,  but  they  made  them  palatable :  they  taught  how  to 
warm  up  cold  provisions,  how  to  bod  vegetables,  how  to  cook  meat  in  a  tasty  way, 
and  they  also  insisted  on  cookery  for  the  sick,  which  lii^  considered  most  essential; 
how  to  make  beef  tea,  mutton  broth,  gruel,  porridge,  &c.,  and  how  to  make  coflFee. 
They  were  obliged  to  sell  what  they  cooked ;  it  was  no  use,  therefore,  to  cook 
dishes  which  would  not  sell.  The  London  School  Board  spent  about  £100  a  month 
in  mere  food,  an  important  item  of  expense.  When  they  began,  and  for  some  years 
after,  they  lost  money ;  but  they  were  just  now  b^inning  to  avoid  loss,  and  they 
hoped  by  the  end  of  this  year  the  receipts  would  balance  the  outgoings;  They 
were  always  striving  to  improve  the  mode  of  teaching  as  much  as  possible,  and  did 
not  at  all  suppose  they  were  yet  perfect. 

A    TRIBUTE    TO    SIR    HENBT    COLE    AS     THE    PIONEER    IN    INTEODUCING    COOKERY 

SCHOOLS. 

The  Chairman  (Colonel  Donnelly),  in  summing  up  the  discussicm,  said  he  had 
had  on  occasion  to  cook  his  own  dinner,  which  brought  the  fact  very  sb'ongly  home 
to  his  mind  that  if  he  had  not  been  very  hungry  hemight  not  much  have  approved  it. 
At  the  same  time  he  did  not  know  that  all  men  were  to  be  considered  to  be  ignorant 
of  cookery,  for  they  had  heard  of  a  cordon  bleu  among  men ;  at  any  rate,  if  men 
were  not  so  often  cooks  as  women  were,  they  all  appreciated  the  result  of  the 
women's  labour.  It  was  really  astonishing  how  Uttle  was  done  to  put  cookery  on  a 
rational  footing  in  England,  and  very  likely  it  came  from  the  fact  of  our  having 
such  good  meat,  but  the  steps  being  now  taien  to  teach  cooking  would  no  doubt,  in 
time,  bear  good  fruit.  He  remembered  how  a  few  years  ago  his  old  friend.  Sir 
Hemy  Cole,  advocated  this  subject,  and  how  he  was  laughed  at  for  so  doing,  but 
the  result  of  his  labours  was  now  being  seen,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  he 
was  the  originator  of  the  present  movement  for  cookery  schools.  He  was  very 
glad  to  hear  what  Miss  Maitland  had  said,  that  the  teaching  of  cookery  should  he 
strictly  educational,  and  he  concluded  by  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss  Calder 
for  her  admirable  paper. 

PRACTICAL  COMMENTS  BY  MISS  CALDER. 

Miss  Fanny  Calder  said  :  Two  or  three  things  had  been  said  which  she  did  not 
like  to  leave  unanswered.  To  begin  with  the  remarks  of  ilr.  Eule,  if  he  would 
look  at  the  lists  of  what  was  taught  by  the  Liverpool  School  of  Cookery,  he  would 
see  that  the  whole  twenty  lessons  cost  £1  17s.  lOd.,  and  he  could  not  fear  many 
ices  or  such  high  class  dishes  from  that.  As  to  gas  stoves,  they  were  extremely 
useful,  and,  in  fact,  cookery  coidd  not  be  introduced  into  some  schools  unless  they 
were  used.  They  never  heard  of  any  smell  coming  from  them  or  any  inconven- 
ience. Sir  Thomas  Acland  had  spoken  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  school  teaching 
into  the  country,  but  at  the  present  time  in  the  very  heart  of  North  Wales,  at  Fes- 
tiniog,  the  course  of  lessons  was  going  on.  The  mothers  did  not  teach  their  children; 
they  knew  very  little  themselves,  and  never  took  any  trouble  to  teach.  She  knew 
that  in  Wales,  and  other  districts,  where  the  children  w6re  taught  cooking,  thev 
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cooked  the  food  at  home,  and  the  parents  were  very  much  pleaBed.  These  children 
mostly  left  school  before  they  were  twelve,  and  went  out  into  the  world,  probably 
to  become  mothers,  and  they  obtained  much  useful  knowledge  of  how  to  make 
their  homes  clean,  comfortable,  and  attractive,  and  how  to  make  good  use  of  the 
smallest  amount  of  food  whicli  would  come  in  their  way.  They  did  teach  them 
how  to  use  the  simplest  utensils,  for,  as  she  had  said  in  the  paper,  they  wished  t» 
make  the  smallest  incomes  stretch  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  largest  families,  and 
therefore  they  must  use  very  simple  and  cheap  things.'  With  regard  to  dietary,  if 
any  one  would  look  at  the  plans  and  lists,  and  copies  of  receipts  which  were  on  the 
table,  they  would  see  the  system  adopted ;  every  sort  of  food  was  represented,  and 
the  children  were  taught  how  they  could  supply  one  kind  of  food  by  another  in 
times  of  need.  There  was  very  great  waste  of  good  food  in  England,  because  the 
women  did  not  know  its  nature  and  how  to  use  it.  The  elder  children  were  taught 
the  nature  of  the  food  they  cooked.  She  would  also  add  that  the  gutter  children  of 
the  night  and  the  ragged  schools  sometimes  passed  a  better  examination  than  the 
children  in  the  elementary  schools  who  were  now  receiving  instruction. 

General  instruction  in  reference  to  all  kinds  of  food,  so  that  the 
pupil  may  understand  why  one  class  of  food  is  more  healthy  and 
more  economical  than  another,  and  may  be  taught  how  to  prepare 
all  food  in  an  appetizing  and  attractive  manner,  both  essential  to 
true  economy  in  food,  is  fully  as  important  for  children  in  America 
as  it  can  be  in  England.  The  experiences  recited  during  this  discus- 
sion go  to  show  that  in  England  at  least,  the  teaching  of  economical 
cooking  can  be  successfully  undertaken.  If  such  knowledge  could 
become  general  throughout  the  United  States,  the  gain  in  prosperity, 
ill  health,  in  temperance,  and  in  domestic  happiness  would  be  simply 
incalculable.  The  Americans  have  long  been  characterized  as  a 
nation  of  dyspeptics;  but  the  prevalence  throughout  the  country  of 
cooks  and  housewives  competent  to  the  economical,  healthy  cooking 
of  palatable  food,  would  go  far  towards  effectually  eradicating  dys- 
pepsia. 
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IV. 

WHAT  IS  DONE  FOR  THE  PRACTICAL  TRAINING  OF  GIRLS  IN 

BELGIUM. 

IXTRODUCTIOX. 

• 

The  presence  of  delegates  from  so  many  countries  to  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Education  in  London  in  18S4,  resulted  in  a  most 
interesting  presentation  of  the  views  held  hy  the  various  foreign 
educators  concerning  the  topics  discussed.  The  accounts  there  given 
by  th^  distinguished  educators,  of  the  systems  and  methods  adopted 
in  their  several  countries  are,-  in  themselves,  valuable  contributions 
to  the  contemporary  literature  of  education. 

In  connection  ^vith  the  varions  papers  and  discussions  by  Ameri- 
can and  English  educators  just  given,  especially  those  relating  to  the 
practical  training  of  girls,  the  following  paper  by  the  leading  edu- 
cational official  of  Belgium,  with  the  accompanying  programme  of 
the  compulsory  industrial  work  required  in  the  schools  of  that  coun- 
try, will  be  found  of  interest. 

The  importance  of  providing  a  corps  of  carefully  trained  teachers, 
when  any  new  study  is  to  be  put  in  the  schools  of  a  country,  is,  as 
will  be  seen,  fully  appreciated  by  the  "  Director-GeneraL"  The 
practical  suggestions,  relating  to  the  training  of  these  teachers,  which 
accompany  this  paper  in  the  form  of  "notes"  will  be  found  of  value. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  Belgium  scheme  comprises  the  whole  field  of 
domestic  economy,  of  which  cooking  is  but  a  part,  although  a  very 
important  part. 

OX  THE  TEACEOXG  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOJIT  AXD  XEEDLEVTORK. 
By  V.  J.  Gkrilais,  D'reetor-Cfeneral of  Primary  Education  in  Belgiuni. 

The  nioet  distiognished  authorities  of  onr  time  on  educatiooai  matters  have  laid 
do\m:  tiiis  principle,  that  primary  education  has  f(H'  its  object: — Is^t,  to  train  concor- 
dantly  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  facnltiea  'nrhrch,  in  children,  constitute 
human  natare  and  dignity:  iJnd,  to  prepare  childien  not  for  one  professioai  exda- 
siTely.  by  special  training,  but  for  all  professions  (tiiough  within  restricted  limits,  it 
K  true)  by  a  general  education  which  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  any  ultimate  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  turn  primary  schools  into  apprenticeship  schools  for  pre- 
paring cliildren  for  various  trades;  it  is  ignoring  the  want  of  a  previous  training  of 
the  faculties,  befcoe  applying  them  to  manual  wwk,  to  proluction. 

But  if  the  task  of  |separing  children  for  special  trades  cannot  be  made  incumbent 
cm  schocds,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  teaching  should  embrace,  together  with 
the  ordinary  branches  of  study ,  those  branches  that  can  assist  in  forming  clever  arti- 
sans, intelligent  agriculturists,  and  provident  and  thrifty  hou^keepers.  f.  e.,  the 
rudiments  of  natural  sciences  and  agricnltme,  sanitation,  domestic  economy,  and 
needlework  (in  girls"  schools),  geometrical  figures  and  drawings,  and  the  malong  of 
paper,  millboard  and  wood  objects  (in  boys'  schools). 

Besides  their  advantages  from  a  practical  point  of  vi#w,  these  various  branches 
ot  study  have  a  highly  educational  value. 

1,  Tl^y  promote  attention  and  methodical  observation,  impress  on  the  mind  ac- 
curate and  dear  notions,  affording  to  intellectual  activity  the  elements  upon  which 
it  will  have  to  be  di^layed. 
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3.  They  oflfer  numerous  opportunities  to  accustom  the  mind  to  perform  with  pre- 
cision its  proper  functions,  such  as  analyzing,  comparing,  judging,  abstracting, 
generahzing,  classifying. 

3.  They  awaken  and  develop  'a  taste  for  the  beautiful. 

4.  They  promote  a  taste  for  order  and  for  work,  and  facilitate  the  intelligent  ex- 
ercise of  a  number  of  professions. 

Our  object  is  more  especially  to  examine  in  this  paper  the  principles  upon  which 
the  teaching  of  domestic  economy  and  needlework  may  properly  be  organized  in 
gh'ls'  schools, 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

The  development  now  given  to  the  education  and  training  of  women  has  for  its 
special  object  to  prepare  them  for  their  domestic  duties.  Alter  what  may  be  cor- 
rectly described  as  their  nioral  obligations,  the*most  important  duties  of  women  are 
to  preserve  their  children's  health;  to  keep  their  house  with  cleanliness,  order,  and 
economy;  to  make  their  home  attractive,  and,  as  Madame  Henry  Greville  says,  to 
provide  for  those  around  them,  at  the  smallest  possible  cost,  the  greatest  amount  of 
material  and  mental  comfort. 

"  Every  wise  woman  buildeth  her  house;  but  the  foolish  plucketh  it  down  with 
her  own  hands." 

This  has  become  proverbial,  and  it  is  often  said  .that  the  wives  cause  the  prosper 
ity  or  the  ruin  of  families.  The  schools  must  train  orderly,  saving  women,  who 
will  know  the  value  of  thrift — women  who  will  be  the  caiise  of  the  prosperity  and 
never  of  the  ruin  of  their  families — ^women  who  may  be  the  worthy  companions  of 
i/heir  husbands — women  like  the  virtuous  woman  in  the  Scripture,  whose  price  is 
i.ar  above  rubies. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE   TEAINING  SCHOOL. 

Training-schools  are  the  foundation  of  primary  schools.  We  have  therefore  to 
examine,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  the  destination  of  training-schools  for  female 
teachers,  from  the  point  of  view  of  domestic  economy: 

1st.  The  interior  organization  of  the  school  mMst  he  for  the  students  a  practical 
school  of  domestic  economy. 

2nd.  A  regular  course  of  lectures  on  domestic  economy  must  be  given  on  the  princi- 
ple of  observation  and  practical  experiments. 

First,  the  whole  house  must  be  a  model  of  cleanliness,  order,  economy,  simplic- 
ity. Thus  the  head-mistress,  teachers,  and  pupils  must  avoid  studied  elegance; 
they  must  be  neatly  dressed,  but  without  such  finery  as  would  be  out  of  keeping 
with  the  duties  of  teachers.  The  directress  must  often  remind  them  that  sunpUcity 
is  the  ideal  of  the  beautiful.  She  should  not  forget  that  practice  only  makes  good 
housewives.  The  students  must  mend  then-  own  clothes,  make  their  bed^,  set  then- 
things  to  rights;  they  should  be  made' to  lay  the  cloth  in  the  dining-hall,  and  attend 
in  turns  to  the  furnittire,  the  library,  and  the,  collections.  Once  a  week,  on  the 
Thursday  afternoon,  a  certain  number  of  students  should,  under  the  direction  of 
the  stewardess,  and  vnth  the  help  of  the  cook,  prepare  the  principal  meal;  on  such 
days  dinner  should  be  served  towards  the  evening. 

The  students  must  often  be  taught  the  judicious  use  of  money,  In  families,  it 
is  generally  the  husband  who  earns  the  money,  and  the  wife  who  superintends  the 
expenses  ;  let  her  exercise  a  wise  discretion ;  if  the  money  be  well  spent,  the  family 
prospers  ;  if  not,  it  declines.  The  first  care  of  a  housewife  should  be  to  keep  an 
accurate  account  of  her  expenses.  In  the  first  place,  she  miist  prepare  a  budget. 
To  make  purchases  first,  and  then  to  think  how  the  money  shall  be  obtained  in 
order  to  pay,  is  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  ruin.  Let,  therefore,  the  training- 
schools  teach  a  simple  and  easy  system  of  book-keeping,  wliich  wiU  enable  house- 
wives to  see  at  once  and  accurately  the  assets  and  habilities  of  tlie  family;  let  the 
students  be  taught  not  to  incur  unnecessary  expenses,  and  the  danger  of  buying  on 
credit.  They  must  also  be  taught  how,  by  saving  money,  a  capital  is  formed  which 
quickly  increases;  this  can  be  done  by  practice,  each  student  having  an  account  in 
the  savings-bank.  They  should  be  compelled  to  keep  their  accoimts  in  a  regular 
manner;  the  money  given  them  by  their  parents  to  pay  for  the  school  expenses,  the 
washing  of  their  clothes,  and  other  sundry  disbursements,  tlie  Government  and 
Provmcial  "  purses,"  or  schofarships,  constitute  their  assets;  on  tlieother  hand,  they 
should  carefully  note  all  the  payments  they  make. 

It  may  be  hoped  that,  when  they  will  become  teachers,  they  will  preserve  the 
good  habits  they  formed  when  at  the  training-school.  Having  thus  been  educated 
they  will  help  in  training  young  girls  capable  of  keeping  an  establishment  with 
order,  regularity,  and  comfort,  thus  ensuring  domestic  peace  and  happiness. 
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Second.  The  programme  of  the  regular  course  of  domestic  economy,  to  be  under- 
gone in  training-schools  for  female  teachers  in  Belgium,  has  been  settled  as  follows 
by  ministerial  decree  of  the  18th  of  July,  1881:— 

I.  On  the  qualities  of  a  good  housewife. 

3.  On  the  conditions  requisite  to  make  dwellings  healthy.  Ventilation.  Clean- 
liness. 

3.  Furniture;  how  to  keep  it  i.i  repair.  Kitchen  utensils;  their  material,  how  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition. 

4.  Heating  and  lighting.    Practical  advice. 

5.  Laundry.  Use  of  soap;  on  the  use  of  liquid  chlorideS.  Scouring.  On  the 
uses  and  danger  of  petroleum,  naphtha,  alcohol,  oxalic  acid. 

6.  On  the  keeping  in  repair  of  hnen,  bedding,  and  clothes. 

7.  Practical  advice  on  food.  Qualities  of  various  kinds  of  food;  how  to  preserve 
food:  bread,  potatoes,  meat,  fish,  eggs,  cheese,  fat,  vegetables,  fruits,  groceries. 

8.  General  notions  of  culinary  preparations.    Waiting  at  table. 

9.  Drinks:  water,  milk,  beer,  wine,  coffee. 

10.  Drawing  up  of  detailed  estimate  for  furnishing  a  female  teacher's  house. 

II.  Young  ladies' dress. 

13.  Accounts  pf  an  establishment.    Practical  exercises. 

13.  Kitchen  gardening. 

Note. — The  necessary  measures  shall  be  taken  in  order  that  during  the  first  year 
student-teachers  may  be  practically  instructed  in  the  service  of  the  table,  the  keep- 
ing in  order  of  bedrooms,  and  the  most  important  culinary  preparations.  The 
directress  shall  be  very  careful  in  preventing  the  practical  education  of  student- 
teachers  from  being  turned  into  the  performance  of  menial  duties  for  the  benefit  of 
the  institution. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  MUST  BE  PRACTICAL. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  draw  up  a  good  programme ;  but  there  is  sometimes 
a  wide  difference  between  the  spu-it  of  the  regulations  and  their  practical  applica- 
tion. 

What  are  the  fundamental  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  teachers  of  domestic  econ- 
omy? 

In  the  first  place,  domestic  economy  must  be  taught  in  training  and  primary 
schools  in  the  same  manner  as  natural  sciences,  viz.,  on  the' principle  of  observation 
and  practical  experiments. 

It  has  been  proved  that  purely  oral  lessons  give  but  indifferent  results  ;  the  teach- 
ing of  domestic  economy  must  be  decidedly  clear  and  practical.  A  few  examples 
wUl  explain  our  idea. 

It  is  indispensable 'that  a  house-wife  should  be  made  to  understand  that  she  ought 
to  take  every  precaution  against  sewer-gas.  A  simple  dissertation  on  this  subject 
is  insufficient.  By  means  of  a  special  model  it  should  be  explained  how  the  house 
drains  are  connected  with  the  town  sewers ;  the  working  of  the  air-valves,  their 
position  and  use,  should  be  illustrated  by  means  of  models  ;  models  of  sinks  and 
water-closets  should  be  shown,  and  their  mechanism  explained.  As  to  disinfectants, 
the  students  should  be  taught  to  use  them  practically,  and  in  the  required  propor- 
tions. 

The  system  of  petroleum  lamps,  for  example,  should  be  described  with  great  care, 
with  the  help  of  a  special  model  showing  all  the  details.  The  teacher  wfll  have  to 
give  the  reasons  for  which  the  regular  and  proper  trimming  of  such  lamps  is  indis- 
pensable, and  to  explain  the  yarious  improvements  introducad  in  petroleum  lamps 
to  prevent  explosions. 

•  It  will  not  De  sufficient,  when  dealing  with  naphtha,  to  say  that  it  is  highly 
inflammable ;  this  fact  must  be  demonstrated  by  an  experiment. 

With  regard  to  copper  vessels,  it  will  not  suffice  to  say  that  they  are  dangerous  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  verdigris ;  the  formation  of  this  poisonous  substance 
uHist  be  illustrated  by  experunents. 

Again,  when  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  filters,  it  should  be  explained  how 
filters  are  made,  and  a  few  experiments  should  follow  to  show  the  absorbent  and 
antiseptic  properties  of.  charcoal. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  COLLECTIONS  AND  PRACTICAL  EXPERIMENTS  ESSENTIAL. 

As  a  consequence,  it  is  indispensable  to  establish  in  all  training  schools  collections 
destined  to  illustrate  the  various  branches  of  study..  Experiments  should  be  more 
often  resorted  to,  and  the  students  should  be  called  upon  to  form  for  themselves 
collections  relating  to  the  various  subjects  taught  them, 
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In  the  Belgian  section  (Health  Exhibition)  a  very  exhaustive  collection  is  to  be 
found  of  the  different  articles  and  models  which  compose  a  museum  of  domestic 
economy  for  training  schools.  The  objects  in  this  museum  have  been  contributed 
by  the  Belgian  training  schools ;  the  classification  adopted  is  that  of  the  above- 
mentioned  programme. 

Another  remark  I  have  to  make  on  training  schools  is  that  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment has  found  it  necessary  to  include  among  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  domestic  economy  the  following  subject — "  Kitchen  Grardening.  In 
order  to  teach  pi'operly  this  kind  of  gardening,  training  schools  for  female  teachers 
should  have  a  garden  tot  growing  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  laid  out  according  to 
the  most  approved  methods,  where  the  future  teachers  may  have  practical  lessons 
during  recreation  time  and  on  holidays. 

Kitchen  gardening  should  be  taught  rather  to  female  student-teachers  than  to 
male  teachers,  to  young  girls  father  than  to  young  men,  because  it  is  generally  the 
wife  who  attends  to  the  kitchen  garden.  An  eminent  French  agriculturist,  M.  P. 
Joigneaux,  says  on  this  subject : —  "It  cannot  be  believed  how  quickly  horticultural 
knowledge  is  assimilated  by  women.  For  the  very  reason  that  they  practice  gar- 
dening indifferently,  and  are  fully  alive  to  its  advantages,  they  would  always  be 
well  disposed  to  receive  favorably  any  advice  given  to  them  ;  and  it  would  be  seen 
that  they  would  make  more  progress  in  a  year  or  two  than  the  best  intentioned  men 
in  five  or  six  years." 

PKOORAMME  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRIMAEY  SCHOOLS. 

What  must  be  taught  of  domestic  economy  in  primary  schools  ? 

In  my  opinion  the  teaching  carried  on  by  means  of  "practical  lessons,  of  lectures 
and  dictations,  should  incl\ide  the  most  important  subjects  of  the  programme  of  the 
training  schools,  and  particularly  all  that  refers  to  the  cleanliness  of  dwellings,  the 
keeping  in  good  order  of  furniture,  the  laundry,  and  the  preparation  of  ordinary 
dishes.  As  in  the  training  schools,  the  teacher  should  illustrate  her  lessons  by 
models,  and  give  to  her  teaching  the  most  practical  character  possible.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  pupils  form  collections  of  samples  of  various  textiles,  of  colonial 
produce,  of  substances  used  for  laundry  purposes,  for  the  cleaning  of  clothes,  &c., 
at  the  same  time  taking  all  necessary  precautions  to  guard  against  all  possible  danger. 

After  leaving  the  primary  schools,  it  is  desirable  that  young  girls  belonging  to  the 
working  classes  should  attend  the  "  eooles  menageres"  (housekeeping  schools),  the 
lessons  in  which  are  organized  on  the  same  plan  as  the  lectures  on  domestic  econ- 
omy in  training-schools. 

In  these  "  ecoles  menageres"  sewing  and  dress-cutting,  washing  and  ironing, 
housekeeping  and  cooking  are  practically  taught, 

Let  us  sincerely  hope  that  all  these  institutions  may  prove  as  completely  adapted 
for  their  destination  as  can  be  wished,  and  may  educate  young  girls  who  will  know 
how  to  make  a  home  pleasant,  cheerful,  and  decent.  "  The  'ecoles  menageres'  " 
says  Madame  Hippolyte  Meunier,  "may  and  should  teach  every  young  girl  that 
her  future  duty  will  be  to  make  her  home  happy,  agreeable,  and  pure ;  to  ornament 
it  with  a  few  flowers,  to  decorate  it ;  and  to  make  it  attractive  by  allowing  full  play 
to  the  beneficent  rays  of  the  light-giving  and  air-purifying  sun ;  by  increasing 
through  her  constant  wisdom,  the  resources  of  comfort,  and  by  displaying  the  treas- 
ures of  her  mind  and  heart." 

NEEDLEWORK. 

The  following  are  the  various  kinds  of  needlework  the  teaching  of  which  has  been 
made  compulsory  in  the  Belgian  primary  schools  since  tihe  year  1877  :— 

FmST  OR  ELEMENTARY  GRADE  : 

1.  Knitting  a  band  or  garter  (two  needles),  various  stitches — ^plain  stiteh  ;  seam- 
stitch  ;  ribs  ;  intakes ;  missing  and  picking  up  stitohes. 

2.  Knitting  circular  objects  (four  needles) — mittens. 

3.  Socks,  study  of  the  proportions  ;  mounting  and  knitting. 

SECOND  GRADE: 

Going  over  preceding  grade. 

1.  Knitting  stockings ;  proportions  of  the  various  parts ;  drawing  of  a  stocking 
and  its  various  proportionate  parts  ;  mounting  and  knitting ;  mode  of  measuring  the 
stocking  whilst  it  is  being  made.;  mode  of  strengthening  heel. 

2.  Marking  on  canvas  :  alphabets  and  ciphers. 
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3.  Rudiments  of  sewing:  running-stitch,  side-stitch, stitching,  sewing,  seaming, 
hemming,  double-seaming,  selvedge  seams,  folded  seams. 

4.  Making  of  easy  and  simple  sewn  objects :  towels,  napkins,  pocket-handker- 
-  chiefs,  aprons,  underclothing,  mending,  and  patching. 

THIED  grade: 

Going  over  preceding  grade. 

1.  Knitting  petticoats,  vests,  mittens,  gloves. 

3.  Marking  linen  :  alphabets  and  ciphers. 

3.  Stitching,  puckering,  button-holes,  eyelets. 

4.  Mending  clothes,  darning  stockings.'patching  clothes  and  linen,  fine  darning 
of  tables  and  ordinary  linen. 

5.  Making  and  cutting  clothing,  and  particvdarly  under-clothing. 

Note : — Fancy  work,  crochet,  embroidery,  tapestry,  and  net-work  shall  only  be 
taught  to  pupils  perfectly  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  useful  work.  Notwithstanding 
the  progress  realized  in  recent  years,  many 'schools  have  remained  below  the  mark 
with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  needlework  and  dress-cutting. 

The  want  of  method  is  the  principal  cause  of  their  inferiority.  A  number  of 
teachers  have  adopted  the  individual  method,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  pupils  are 
engaged  during  the  same  class  on  works  of  various  kinds ;  sometimes,  however, 
they  are  engaged  on  the  same  kind  of  work ;  but  the  teacher  does  not  endeavor  to 
obtain  simultaneous  exercises ;  she  goes  from  one  pupil  to  another,  and  gives  advice 
to  each  one  individually.  In  order  to  maintain  discipline,  reading  or  singing  goes 
on  whilst  needlework  is  being  done  ;  it  is  thus  forgotten  that  f uU  and  undivided 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  needlework,  as  well  as  to  any  other  branch 
of  study. 

To  ensure  success  the  teacher  must  apply  to  the  lessons  in  npedlework^the  me- 
thodical principles  to  which  we  think  it  our  duty  here  to  call  attention. 

1.  All  needlework  indispensable  in  every  household  should  be  taught  (in  schools), 
and  the  task  of  the,teachers  is  not  accomplished  until  all  the  pupils  know  how  to 
cut  and  make  bed  and  ordinary  clothes :  sheets,  piUow-cases,  aprons,  underclothing, 
children's  dresses,  men's  shirts,  boys' vests  and  knickerbockers,  dressing-gowns,  &c: 

Fancy  work  may  be  taught  only  to  pupils  perfectly  famiUar  with  all  kinds  of  use- 
ful work.  . 

2.  The  lessons  to  be  given  on  the  simultaneous  method. 

3.  Every  lesson  to  begin  with  a  short  survey  of  the  preceding  lesson. 

4.  Every  new  kind  of  w^rk  shall  be  the  object  of  an  oral  lesson  including,  if  need 
be :  (a)  a  study  of  the  various  detailed  parts  of  the  object  to  be  made ;  (6)  the  execu- 
tion or  explanation  of  the  work  by  various  intuitive  processes  (after  Frobel's  system, 
canvas  frame,  and  diagrams  on  the  blackboard,  slate,  and  copy-books) ;  (c)  questions 
by  means  of  which  the  teacher  shall  invite  various  remarks,  draw  comparisons  be- 
tween various  objects  and  ascertain  that  the  pupils  have  understood  the  subject. 

5._  After  the  oral,  demonstrative,  and  intuitive  lesson  comes  the  application,  or, 
properly  speaking,  the  practical  lesson,  during  which^  the  teacher  shall  allow  the 
pupils  considerable  freedom  and  initiative. 

6.  Accuracy  in  the  work  is  absolutely  necessary.  Various  methods  may  be  ap- 
plied. In  certain  cases  the  mutual  system  may  be  resorted  to.  Thus,  for  example, 
a  pupil  having  made  a  hem  oa  the  canvas-frame,  the  others,  after  exchanguig  their 
work,  examine,  each  in  her  own  special  department,  whether  in  the  work  submitted 
to  them  the  stitches  are  properly  and  regularly  made. 

7.  In  the  higher  division,  the  pupils  shall,  from  time  to  time,  write  essays  ac- 
companied by  designs ;  they  will  thus  compose  for  their  own  private  use  a  guide  to 
dress-cutting  and  making'. 

8.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  pupils  form  a  collection  of  the  various  objects 
they  have  made — garters,  mittens,  stockings,.  &c. — ^for  the  children  will  not  fail  to 
try  and  increase  their  collections. 

The  application  of  intuitive  processes  requires  great  attention.  The  first  condi- 
tion to  be  fulfilled  before  undertaking  work  of  any  kind  is  to  understand  it  well  in 
its  details.  A  teacher  gifted  with  an  ingenious  disposition  will  be  able  to  invent 
intuitive  processes  of  her  own.  For  knitted  work,  for  instance,^he  will  prepare 
objects  worked  with  very  stout  yam,  and  have  them  pasted  on  pieces  of  cardboard 
which  she  wiU  use  for  explaining  difficult  stitches. 

The  canvas-frame  is  indispensable  for  the  intuitive  teaching  of  sewing,  marking, 
tapestry,  stocking-darning. 

Large  diagrams  hung  on  the  waUs  for  studying  dress-cutting  will  be  found  useful 
to  teachers  who  are  not  proficient  in  the  art  of  drawing  on  the  black-board, 
ART— VOL  2 71 
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USEFULNESS  OP  DRAWING  IN  TEACHING  THIS  STUDY. 

Too  much  stress  oouid  not  be  laid  on  the  usefulness  of  drawing  as  a  help  to  the 
study  of  needlework.  With  the  help  of  diagi-ams  the  intuitive  study  of  all  kinds 
of  work  becomes  possible.  The  following,  by  way  of  example,  are  a  few  of  the  fig- 
ures to  be  drawn  on  the  black-board: — 

Knitting.— Plsiia  stitches,  plain  and  seam  stitches,  drawing  of  a  sock,  drawing  of 
the  various  parts  of  a  stocking,  drawing  of  darning  stitches,  drawing  af  pickmg-up 
stitches,  drawing  of  marking  stitches. 

Sewing.— Diagrams  representing  running-stitch,  stitching,  side-stitoh,  hem-seam, 
button-hole  stitcliing;  the  mode  of  joining  pieces,  patching,  and  mending;  diagrams 
showing  how  to  cut  a  piece  of  cloth  economically. 

The  traming  schools  must,  in  the  first  place,  enable  their  students  to  realize  the 
programme  set  for  the  popular  schools.  The  only  means  of  secm-ing  this  result  is 
to  apply  the  same  method  to  the  lessons  taught,  both  in  the  training  and  in  the  pri- 
mary schools. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  teaching  of  needlework,  as  apphed  to 
student-teachers,  is  more  comprehensive  than  the  teaching  in  primary  schools;  stu- 
dent-teachers ai-e  taught  more  fully  dress-cutting  and  making;  they  are  taught  to 
use  the  sewing-machine,  as  also  certain  fancy  work;  they  undergo  a  special  course 
of  training;  but  all  this  teaching  should  be  cai-ried  on  in  the  same  methodical  spuit. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  application  of  the  above-mentioned  principles,  temporary 
training  classes  should  be  estabUshed  for  the  teachers  of  primary  and  training 
schools. 

The  Belgian  Section  (Health  Exhibition)  comprises  two  methodical  exhibitions  of 
needlework,  that  of  training  schools,  and  that  of  primary  schools.  The  works  and 
patterns  are  classified  in  the  order  adopted  in  the  official  programme. 

In  Belgium  the  Communal  administration  supplies  gratuitously  the  children  of 
the  poor  with  the  necessary  materials  for  needlework. 

The  following  is  the  programme  adopted  for  the  training  schools: 

FIBST  YEAR. 

I.  stocking-knitting. — Relative  proportions  of  various  parts,  diagram  represent- 
ing stocking  and  proportionate  parts,  mounting  and  knitting,  measuring  stocking 
whilst  it  is  being  made,  mode  of  strengthening  heel. 

II.  Marking. — Marking-stitch  on  canvas,  alphabet  and  ciphers,  marking-stitch  on 
linen.  ' 

III.  Rudiments  of  sewing:  various  stitches,  hemming,  seaming,  stitching,  puck- 
ering, button-holes,  eyelets.  Cutting  and  making:  sheets  and  piflow-cases,  aprons, 
and  under-clothing. 

IV.  Mending  clothes  and  linen. 

V.  Fancy  work,  tapestry,  crochet. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

I.  Knitting. — Petticoats,  vests,  mittens,  gloves. 

II.  Sewing.— Gutting  and  m'aking  underclothing,  night-gowns,  flannel  vests, 
children's  dresses,  men's  shirts. 

III.  Darning  and  mending  stockings,  fine  darning  (table  and  ordinary  linen). 

IV.  Fancy  work:  crochet,  embroidered  initials,  etc. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

I.  Sewing.— Cutting  and  maki^ig  men's  shirts,  boy's  vests  and  knickerbockers, 
young  girl's  dressing-gowns  and  dresses. 

II.  How  to  use  the  sewing-machine. 

III.  Fancy  work. 

IV.  The  teaching  of  needlework  in  Primary  Schools:  (a)  Knowledge  of  metho- 
dology to  be  acquired  by  needlework  teachers;  (b)  Programme  of  Primary  Schools 
(30  July,  1880);  (e)  Necessity  of  simultaneous  method  for  teaching  needlework  as 
well  as  other  branches;  (d)  Account  of  the  intuitive  methods  to  which  teachers 
must  resort;  (e)  Application  of  drawing  to  the  teaching  of  needlework,  and  partic- 
ularly to  dress  and  linen  cutting;  (/)  On  the  system  of  teaching,  explanations, 
questions;  (g)  Didactic  exercises. 

In  primary  schools  four  hours  weekly  are  devoted  to  needlework;  in  training 
schools  the  time  devoted  to  needlework  is  four  hours  weekly  during  the  first  and 
second  years,  and  three  hours  weekly  during  the  third  year. 
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MANyAL  TRAINING  IN  FRANCE. 

BY  M.  SALICIS,  LATE  INSPECTOR-GENERAL  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 


The  papers  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  are  among 
those  published  by  the  New  York  Colfege  for  the  Training  of  Teach- 
ers, the  latest  *  being  received  just  as  the  proof-sheets  of  this  Appen- 
dix are  in  hand,  and"  are  therefore,  here  added  as  they  contain  a 
synopsis  of  the  manual  work  given  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of 
France  to  girls,  as  well  as  boys. 

From  the  paper  written  by  Dr.  Butler  and  issued  as  a  "  Leaflet "  f 
is  taken  the  following  brief  memoir  of  this  distinguished  Educational 
Reformer. 

On  December  1, 1889,  there  died  at  Paris  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  a  man 
than  whom  no  one  has  more  ably  and  persistently  urged  the  cause  of  that  education, 
sometimes  called  new  which  is  based  entirely  upon  a  study  of  the  nature  and  capac- 
ities of  the  child — M.  Salicis.  Not  in  France  only,  nor  even  in  Europe  alone,  was 
M.  Salicis  known ;  the  upholders  of  the  argument  for  a  natural  education  and  man- 
ual training  in  England  and  the  Unit«d  States  gladly  recognized  in  him  an  inspir- 
ing leader  and  friend.  The  work  to  which  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  fife  were 
devoted,  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  schools  of  France,  has  already 
produced  abundant  results.  Of  all  the  civfljzed  nations  France  is  to-day  far  in  the 
van  in  the  matter  of  offering  to  her  citizens  a  thorough  and  practical  primary  edu- 
cation. K  evidence  of  this  had  previously  been  wanting,  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1889  proved  it  conclusively.  For  this  high  honor  which  is  justly  due  to  France,  M. 
Salicis  is  fairly  entitled  to  a  large  shore  of  the  credit. 

M.  Salicis  was  bom  in  the  department  of  the  Charente-Inferieure  on  June  17, 
1818,  and  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  was  admitted  to  the  Eeok  Pclyteeh- 
nique. 

He  entered  the  Navy,  saw  active  service  in  the  Crimea,  was  active 
in  Paris  during  the  siege  by  the  Grermans,  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  a  representative  from  Paris  in  the  National  Assembly. 

Almost  immediately  he  began  to  agitate  for  the  addition  of  manual  training  to 
the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools.  By  manual  training  M.  Salicis  did  not 
mean  tmprenticeship  or  technical  teaching,  but  manual  training  as  the  New  Jersey 
Gouncil  of  EViucation  has  defined  it  and  as  the  term  is  used  in  tiie  United  States  by 
its  more  intelligent  advocates.  It  was  one  of  M.  SaUcis'  favorite  illustrations,  when 
reproached  for  attempting  to  make  a  workshop  of  the  school,  that  manual  training 
b«irs  the  same  relation  to  the  technique  of  the  workman  ot  the  artist  that  orthog- 
raphy does  to  literature  or  jwetry.  He  saw  that  the  hand  is  of  supreme  intellect- 
ual importance,  that  it  is  primarily  a  vehicle  of  mental  expression  and  the  instru- 
ment by  whidi  the  mind  acquires  a  large  amount  of  its  information  concerning  the 
world  of  objects.    He  saw  moreover  that  in  the  n^lect  cf  the  training  of  the  mind 

•Manual  Training  in  France  by  M.  Salicis,  late  Inspector-General  of  Manual 
Training,    Educational  Monographs,  No.  3,  VoL  HI.,  May,  1890. 

f  Educational  Leaflet,  No.  51,  January  15,  1890.  Gustave  Adolphe  Salicis,  by 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
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through  the  hand,  the  schools  were  entirely  overlooking  an  essential  part  of  their 
task.  To  the  correction  of  the  tra  litional  order  of  things  in  the  schools  of  France, 
M.  Saliois  set  himself  and  how  well  he  succeeded  the  wor  d  knows. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  PARIS. 

His  first  experiment  was  in  the  now  celebrated  Ecole  de  la  rue  Tournefort,  a 
municipal  school  in  Paris,  where  he  had  the  invaluable  co-operation  of  the  director, 
M.  Laubier.  In  that  primary  school  scores  of  children  may  to-day  be  seen  busily 
at  work  at  their  drawing,  modelling  or  elementary  steps  in  wood  and  iron  working. 
To  these  subjects  half  of  the  time  m  school  is  given  and  it  is  conclusive  proof  of 
their  educational  value  to  say  that  the  pupUs  of  the  ^cole  de  la  rue  Tournefort, 
though  devoting  much  less  time  than  their  fellow  pupils  in  other  schools  to  the 
more  usual  school  studies,  are  found  inferior  to  none  wh^n  they  come  to  the  official 
examinations  for  the  "  certificates  of  primary  studies."  After  making  an  official 
examination  of  the  status  of  manual  training  in  other  European  States  and  writing 
exhaustive  reports  on  what  he  had  seen,  M.  Saliois  was  appointed  in  1885  an  Jn- 
spector  of  Public  Instruction  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  elaborating  courses  of 
study  in  manual  training  subjects  for  the  normal  schools  and  also  for  the  primary 
schools  throughout  the  country.  Despite  financial  and  other  obstacles  to-day  all  the 
normal  schools  of  Franc  j  train  their  students  to  teach  the  subjects  known  as  manual 
training  and  all  over  France  the  school  is  being  completed  and  rounded  out  as  rapidly 
as  possible  by  processes  drawn  fi-om  the  workshops.  Just  before  his  death  M. 
Saliois  had  sent  to  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  the  manu- 
script for  a  monograph  on  Manual  Training  in  France,  which  will  shortly  be  printed 
in  the  series  of  Educational  Monographs. 

From  the  "Monograph."  just  referred  to,  the  following  extracts  are 
taken  : 

LEGISLATIVB  ACTION. 

It  was  in  March,  1882,  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  in  favor  of  making 
manual  training  obligatory  for  the  different  grades  of  primary  instruction.  Thus 
was  reaUzed  in  a  much  larger  sense  the  scheme  which  Condorcet  laid  before  the  Con- 
vention nearly  a  century  ago,  and  which  the  strong  heads  of  the  time  naturally 
dubbed  Utopia ;  it  was  spoken  of  as  Condorcet's  Utopia !'  Very  happily  this  is  the 
way  with  a  goodly  number  of  Utopias  ;  to-day  they  are  follies  in  the  sight  of  barren 
scepticism,  and  to-morrow  they  are  fruitfully  fulfilled. 

Up  to  1882,  manual  training  was  not  altogether  wanting  in  France  ;  but  where  it 
did  exist,  it  was  chiefly  in  the  form  of  apprenticeship,  or  rather  of  undivided  prepa- 
ration for  one  special  calUng.  The  institutions  offering  this  training  bore  the  char^ 
acteristic  names  of  apprentice's  schools,  industrial  schools,  technical  schools,  schools 
of  ai-ts  and  ti-ades,  and  so  on.  These  institutions  were  private  corporations  ;  their 
number  was  v?ry  liniited  and  they  could  not  give  to' their  pupils  the  general  stamp 
which  is  inhex-ent  in  a  nationally  ordered  instruction. 

Begining  at  the  very  foundation,  and  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  the 
State  has  organized  and  is  still  busied  in  organizing,  institutions  which  are  primary 
above  all;  just  as  are  those  whose  fundamental  principles  are  the  book  and  the  pen. 
The  State  should  no  more  aim  to  turn  out  accomplished  workmen  after  a  course  in 
simple  manual  training,  than  it  claims  to  graduate  thirteen-year  old  Uterati  and 
historians  on  a  pen  and  book  instruction.  But  just  as  it  ought  to  provide  the 
pupils  as  far  as  possible  with  the  knowledge  necessary  to  spell  their  language  cor- 
rectly and  also  with  the  elements  of  a  tolerable  style,  just  so  in  manual  courses  it 
can  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  correct  use  of  the  principal  tools  and  of  the  ordinary 
operations  with  them. 

Given  a  child's  natm-e,  notliing  else  is  needed  in  order  to  develop  there  the  pre- 
existent  germ  which  stimulates  him  to  realization;  he  can  then  be  roused  to  a  taste 
for  work,  and  this  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  training  and  underlying  skill.  The 
whole  secret  is  here:  underlying  skill,  disclosure  of  tendencies,  taste  for  work. 

DELAYS   IN   EXTENDING  THIS  INSTRUCTION   THROUGHOUT  FRANCE. 

Far  from  being  well  under  way  in  1882  with  this  worthy  end  in  view,  all  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey  had  still  to  be  made;  methods,  building,  stock  of  tools,  body  of 
instructors — all  this  coupled  to  the  great  obstacle  that  on  making  -the  new  studies 
obligatory,  it  had  been  forgotten  to  make  any  appropriation  for  them. 
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Thanks  however  to  the  stand  taken  hy  M.  Jules  Ferry,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  by  M.  Buisson,  Director  of  Primary  Instruction,  a  Special  Normal  School 
for  manual  training  was  decided  on  and  was  straightway  created.  Admission  by 
competition  was  granted  to  forty -eight  young  school-teachers,  graduates  of  the 
Universite  de  France.  They  were  taught  there  fpr  one  year  the  following 
branches: — 

SPECIAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

1.  Experimental  physics  and  chemistry  as  illustrated  in  simple  phenomena,  i.  e., 
such  experiments  as  might  be  repeated  in  elementary  schools;  the  instruction  was 
collective  but  the  students  had  the  privilege  of  individual  manipulation. 

S-  Natural  history,  treated  in  the  same  way. 

3.  Plane  trigonometry,  algebra,  and  elementary  mechanics. 

4.  Descriptive  geometry  with  direct  applications  to  perspective  and  to  stereotomy. 

5.  Drawing,  modelling,  moulding,  and  graphic  designing. 

6.  Treatment  of  wood  at  bench  and  turning-lathe. 

7.  Treatment  of  iron  in  the  smithery,  with  vice  and  tm'ning-lathe. 

8.  .As  subcffdinate  studies;  choral  music,  French  Uterature,  fencing,  and  fire 
practice. 

This  programme  was  to  be  completed  at  a  latter  period  by  a  scientific  study  of 
various  fertilizers  in  their  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  to  special  produc- 
tions. Repeated  quizzes,  competitive  reviews,  and  practical  trials  kept  these  young 
teachers  always  on  the  alert.  "Although  the  programme  was  overcrowded  for 
immediate  needs,  it  was  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  was  satisfactorily  assimilated 
in  all  its  parts. 

From  an  essentially  manual  point  of  view  it  covered  about  the  following  ground: 

Stereotomy. — Design  and  consti'uction  of  a  soffit,  of  a  full  centre,  of  a  segmental 
arch,,  of  a  stilted  arch,  of  a  rampant  arch  ;  development  of  the  same  ;  stringer  of  a 
staircase. 

Drawing  and  modelling. — Rendering  of  twelve  models  selected  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts.  No  modelling  was  done,  unless  preceded 
or  followed  by  a  design  of  the  object.  ■<^- 

Joinery. — Besides  preliminaries,  twenty  exercises  in  joining  and  ten  snmmaries. 

Smithery. — Introducing  details,  flre-building,  striking  in  presence  of  o  ne,  two, 
and  three,  smiths,  welding,  rolling,  measuring  the  calibre,  tempering. 

MillwrighVs  work. — Practice  in  &^t  and  half-round  files,  mortise-chisel,  graver, 
saw. 

Wood  turning-lathe. — RaUings  of  different  stfles,  Medecis  case. 

Metal  turning-lathe. — Slide  cylinder. 

Every  object  made  was  to  be  a  material  rendering  of, an  off-hand  sketch.  A 
memorandum  of  each  sketch  was  entered  in  a  special  workshop  note-book,  along 
with  the  teacher's  private  explanations  and  estimates. 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

The  close  of  the  year  witnessed  the  establishment  of  a  certificate  of  proficiency 
for  such  as  were  fit  to  teach  manual  work  in  the  normal  schools  and  in  the  higher 
primary  schools.  On  examination  this  certificate  was  awarded  to  most  of  the 
'students  in  the  first  promotion  ;  the  few  backward  ones  obtained  this  distinction  in 
the  following  year,  along  with  twenty-four  new  students  of  the  second  promotion. 

The  Special  School  has  thus  graduated  seventy-tvo  professoi-s  of  manual  training; 
since  then,  the  normal  school  in  St.  Clond  has  swelled  the  list  by  a  few  adepts,  and 
some  independent  teachers  have  shown  themselves  fo  well  versed  in  the  several 
requirements  as  to  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  same.  Thus  it  is  that  now, 
in  strict  compliance  with  the  law,  each  one  of  our  ninety  normal  schools,  including 
Corsica  and  Algeria,  is  provided  with  a  competent  professor  of  manual  training. 
On  the  other  hand  these  schools  are  fully  equipped  with  laboratories,  workshops, 
and  tools  ;  with  respect  to  the  new  branches,  the  programme  is  identical  with  tiie 
one  adopted  by  the  Special  Normal  School,  minus  the  above  mentioned  3rd,  4th, 
and  the  lattei-  part  of  8th.  The  course  is  completed  within  three  years  at  the  rate 
of  four  hours  per  week,  a  rate  which  seems  very  inadequate. 

ANNUAL  INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  COMPETENT  TEACHERS  OF  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

StiU  these  normal  schools  are  beginning  now  to  gi-aduate  every  year  something 
like  1,500  teachers,  who  are  pretty  well  fitted  to  introduce  the  new  studies  in  the 
numerous  continuation  schools.    The  outlook  for  the  elementary  schools  is  also 
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bright,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  delay  no  longer  in  incorporating  special 
teachers  in  their  body  of  instructors.  Summer  schools  are  even  being  opened  grad- 
ually in  the  normal  schools  to  those  teachers  in  each  department  who  will  pledge 
themselves  to  regular  attendance.  These  voluntary  teachers  carry  back  to  their 
schools  a  manual  knowledge  which  is  sufficient  inasmuch  as  it  is  primary  ;  their 
own  works  are  their  modeb  and  their  note-book  is  their  ^uide.  The  remainder  of 
their  equipment,  which  in  the  beginning  need  be  only  slight  in  the  way  of  build- 
ings and  tools,  will  depend  altogether  on  the  Greneral  Councils  and  on  the  Munici- 
p£uities. 

In  fifteen  years  from  now,  nearly  all  our  primary  high  schools  and  most  of  our 
40,000  elementary  schools  for  boys  ought  to  provide  our  2,750,000  male  children  of 
the  working-classes  with  the  instruction  which  will  fit  them  completely  for  the 
future  they  have  in  store.* 

This  period  of  expectation  would  have  been  shortened,  and  the  standard  of  man- 
ual training  would  surely  have  been  raised,  if  the  Special  Normal  School  for  Man- 
ual Training,  founded  by  M.  J.  Ferry,  had  been  developed  instead  of  suppressed  by 
his  second  successor ;  unfortunately,  ministers  have  tWs  point  in  common  with  the 
days, — ^they  follow  upon  one  another  without  being  alike. 

After  reciting  the  attractions  of  the  new  study  to  the  pupils,  and 
enumerating  various  obstacles  in  the  municipalities  to  its  more  rapid 
extension  throughout  the  country,  the  official  programme  of  the 
study  as  now  pursued  is  given ;  followed  by  some  very  suggestive 
comments  by  M.  Saliois,  which  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. 

For  the  time  being  and  awaiting  further  reforms,  manual  work  enters  under  the 
head  of  physical  education.    A  synopsis  of  the  same  is  as  follows  : 

BOYS. 


5-7  years. 

7-9  years. 

9-11  years. 

11-13  years. 

Easy  exercises  in  plait- 

Development of    dex- 

Wooden slips  adorned 
with  painfed  pictures 

Combined  exercises  in 

ing,  folding,  and  weav- 

terity. 

drawing    and  model- 

ing. 

jConstruction    of    geo- 

and colored  paper. 
Easy  wire-work ;   trel- 

ling. 

Cutting  out  pieces   of 

metric  solids  out  of 

Objects  sketched  on  a 

colored     paper     and 

pasteboard. 

lis-work. 

given  scale  and   vice 

uniting  them  in  geo- 

Basket-work, combiaa- 

Combination    of    wire 

versa— objects    repro- 

metric designs. 

and    wood-work; 

duced  from  a  sketch 

Easy  basket-work. 

twigs. 
ModeUing. 

cages. 

on  a  given  scale. 

Combinations  of  colored 

Modelling  simple  archi- 
tectural ornaments. 

Chief  tools  used  in  wood- 

worsteds on  canvas  or 

Reproduction  of  geo- 
metric solids  and  of 

work. 

on  paper. 

Facts  about  the  most 

Graduated  exercises. 

very  simple  objects. 

common  tools. 

Planing,  sawing  wood, 

simple  joinery. 
Boxes,   nailed  or    put 

together    without 

jomts. 
Turning  lathe. 

• 

Turning  very  simple  ob- 
jects. 

Chief  tools  used  in  iron- 
work. 

File  exercises,  paring  or 
polishing  rough  pig- 
uon  and  cast-iron. 

*  If  we  do  not  speak  of  the  girls,  it  is  because  they  have  already  to  a  certain 
extent  a  suitable  primary  manual  training,  consisting  of  needlework,  cutting  out, 
and  dress  making. 
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5-7  years. 

7-9  years. 

9-1 1  years. 

11-13  years. 

Easy  Praebel  exercises. 

Knitting  and  study  of 
the  atltoh. 

Knitting  and  taking  up 

Knitting  skirts,  jackets, 

Plaiting,  folding,  weav- 

loose  stitches. 

mittens. 

„'ng. 

IVIesbes  on  the  right  and 

Marking    on    canvas, 

Marking  on  linen. 

Knitting  small  articles. 

wrong  sides. 

forward   stitch,  side 

Stitching,  gathers,  but- 
ton holes. 

Bibbed  work,  increas- 

stitch, back  stitch. 

ing,  diminishing. 

Overcasting  stioh. 

Mending  garments,  darn- 

Malcmg stitch  on  can- 

Plain seam,  hem,  dou- 

ing. 

vas. 

ble  seam. 

Elements  of  cutting  and 

Elements  of  sewing. 

Overcastings  on   selv- 

making up  very  sim- 

Hems and  overcastings. 
Manual  exercises  to  de- 

edge. 

ple  garments. 
Elements  of    domestic 

Overca«ting8  on  turned 

velop  dexterity. 
Cutting  out  and  joining 

in  folds. 

economy  in  its  relation 

Towels,  napkins,  hand- 

to   the    kitchen,    to 

colored  paper. 
Easy  trials  in  model- 

kerchiefs,   aprons, 
shirts,  piecing. 

washing  clothes  and 
keeping  them  in  re- 

ing. 

pair,  to  the  toilet,  to 
household    duties,  to 

the  garden,andtothe 
poultry  yard. 

Such  is  nowadays  in  France  the  part  which  manual  training  plays  in  elementary 
schools.  This  programme  may  be  altered  to  meet  the  wants  of  any  and  every 
school,  and  in  such  a  way  that  each  school  can  select  a  part  of  the  whole  in  keeping 
with  its  means.  In  any  case  the  Council  of  every  department  is  vested  with  a 
certain  authority  in  matters  of  changes  such  as  it  may  seem  wise  to  bring  about  in 
local  applications  of  manual  training.    *    *    * 

M,  SALICIS  CRITICISES  THE  COURSE. 

Personally  we  do  not  think  that  the  type  of  programme  shown  above  should  be 
maintained  as  a  whole,  at  least  as  far  as  the  boys  are  concerned. 

It  seems  to  us  that  up  to  the  eleventh  year  there  is  not  a  sufficient  demand  made 
upon  individual  thought  and  judgment,  or  upon  the  complete  subjection  of  the 
hand  to  an  instantaneous  decision  of  eye  and  will.  Moreover,  physical  strength 
meets  with  no  means  or  incentive  to  develop.  Weaving,  basket-work,  plaiting, — 
all  this  is  quiet  work,  where  the  fingers  are  ti-ained  to  move  evenly  and  mechani- 
cally, without  any  intellectual  exertion.  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  this 
kind  of  work  is  introduced  with  greatest  ease  in  the  asylums  for  the  blind  and  weak- 
minded.  We  believe  that  the  true  aim  of  manual  training  should  be  to  accustom  a 
child  at  an  early  age  to  work  standing,  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  all  parts  of 
his  body  into  play.  Does  he  not  do  this  anyway,  if  left  to  himself?  Is  it  not  a 
source  of  continual  wonder  to  see  the  yougest  children  stand  from  morning  to  night ; 
they  are  on  such  a  constant  go  that  it  is  impossible  for  their  parents  to  keep  up  with 
them.  And  then,  thanks  to  this  healthful  weariness,  when  night  comes  on  they 
fall  into  a  sound  sleep  from  which  they  arise  at  early  dawn  refreshed  and  ready  to 
begin  all  over  again. 

THE  child's  instinct  FOB  ACTIVE  EXERTION. 

The  needs  of  a  child  are  made  evident  by  his  love  for  hoops,  tops,  ball-playing  in 
all  its  phases,  and  so  on.  A  child  must  dig  ditches,  build  dams,  climb  trees,  and 
experiment  with  the  power  of  his  lungs  ;  he  must  do  all  this  and  in  the  same  day. 
He  will  even  skip  his  meals,  if  he  has  a  chance. 

It  is  very  true  tliat  all  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  sclyjol ;  still  the  natural  inclination 
of  a  child  should  not  be  tampered  with,  but  this  overflow  of  vital  energy  should  be 
controlled  in  such  a  way  as  to  direct  the  main  course  into  a  cliannel  of  future  use- 
fulness. 

Thanks  to  the  freedom  of  scope  and  means  which  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris 
has  given  us,  it  is  on  these  lines  that  we  seek  to  promote  manual  training  in  the 
public  school  of  Rue  Tournefort.  We  lay  special  stress  upon  our  methods,  oecause 
this  institution  realizes  a  type  whose  tendency  is  to  spread  as  a  whole  or  in  part. 

METHODS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IN  RUE  TOUBNEPOBT. 

There,  all  children  frora.the  ages  of  six  or  seven  years  have  apart  in  active  man- 
ual work.  As  soon  as  they  enter  school  they  begin  modelling,  and  they  keep  up  the 
study  during  their  entire  school  course.    They  are  also  taught  to  treat  soft  wood 
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with  the  saw,  the  rasp,  the  chisel,  and  the  mortise-chisel.  They  are  then  advanced 
to  the  plane,  the  turning-lathe,  and  the  iron-work  including  furnace  duty. 

At  a  very  early  age  they  begin  to  sketch  on  a  given  scale,  all  draughting  being 
recorded  in  a  note-book  which  is  never  to  leave  them.  These  memora,nda  are 
chaotic  at  first,  but  they  assume  rapidly  a  definite  shape ;  the  accounts  of  daily  work 
are  tabulated  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  work,  its  material,  and  the  time  spent 
on  it. 

The  school  is  made  up  of  five  classes,  the  highest  being  intended  for  special  or 
post-graduate,  work. 


Classes  in  the  public  school  of  Eue  Touraetort. 

Years. 

Hours 
per  week 
devoted 
to  man- 
ual work. 

Special  class 

Mrrft  class                                                                                                             

13-14 
10-13 
9-11 
8-10 
7-9 

21 
Si 

5 

4 

Fourth  class. .     .          . .                                                          

3 

No  attempt  is  made  to  specialize  before  the  special  class.  Once  there,  students 
are  given  successively  finishing  touches  in  a  complete  general  training,  but  besides 
that,  they  have  access  to  such  special  branches  as  will  foster  more  especially  an 
avowed  bent. 

The  new  instruction  involves  an  additional  expense  of  1,500  francs  a  year ;  the 
school  receives  260  children,  and  were  it  not  for  its  small  quarters  it  could  take  in 
300  without  its  outlay  being  increased  other  than  by  the  expenditure  for  raw  ma- 
terial. 

THE  RESULTS  AFTER  SIXTEEN  TEARS. 

This  institution  has  been  in  operation  now  for  nearly  sixteen  years,  and  the  ex- 
periment may  be  considered  a  success  from  the  triple  point  of  view  of  hygiene,  gen- 
eral instruction,  and  practical  results.  The  children  thrive  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  their  attendance  in  school  is  longer  by  two  hours  than  the  usual  regula- 
tions provide.  Their  occupations  are  so  varied,  in  accordance  with  their  mental 
and  physical  aptitude,  that  there  is  no  sign  of  weariness  after  their  exertions  of 
mind  and  body.  Ardor  pervades  them  in  a  characteristic  way  ;  their  heaviest  pun- 
ishment is  to  be  debarred  from  the  workshop. 

As  regards  instruction,  the  annual  examination  ordeal  for  the  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency in  primary  studies  is  a  sufficient  relative  criterion  ;  it  proves  that  the 
scholars  from  the  Eue  Tournefort  are  among  the  best  off,  as  far  as  scholastic  knowl- 
edge is  concerned.  Thus,  in  addition  to  what  their  comrades  in  other  schools 
know,  they  are  indebted  to  the  new  instruction  for  aU  the  manual  training  they 
have  acquired.  The  practical  results  are  made  manifest  in  the  facilities  for  finding 
good  apprenticeships,  for  reducing  their  length,  and  for  being  sooner  compensated. 

Besides  choice  workmen  devoted  to  their  calling,  this  school  has  graduated  expert 
accountants,  teachers,  professors  even  of  higher  branches,  and  artists ;  one  of  these, 
famous  when  twenty  years  old  for  his  water-colors,  is  now  much  sought  after  by 
New  York  publishing  houses. 

EXTENT  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  SCHOOLS  OF  PARIS. 

Of  the  two  hundred  boys'  schools  in  the  city  of  Paris,  about  one-half  are  equipped 
with  benches  and  turning-lathes,  at  which  the  older  scholars  do  manual  work.  The 
Municipal  Council  and  the  Board  of  Instruction  are  both  endowed  with  the  very 
best  will,  and  still  they  have  not  dared  to  settle  definitely  the  amount  of  importance 
to  be  attached  to  primary  ti-aining.  As  a  consequence,  this  instruction  is  some- 
what subordinate,  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  results  attained  are  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  sacrifices  made.  Another  cause  of  delay  is  the  lack  of  teachers  well 
quahfled  in  point  of  methods  and  statements.  As  a  matter  of  necessity  workmen 
are  called  in  ;  they  are  good  practical  men  as  far  as  their  own  work  goes;  but  when 
it  comes  to.  imparting  knowledge,  their  teaching  is  decidedly  empirical. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  very  happily  reached  a  climax  and  a  sweeping  change 
will  take  place ;  the  teachers  will  now  be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  Normal 
School  graduates  of  the  degj^g^^Y5#?/8§0/?® 
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I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

_  The  papers  here  grouped  supplement,  and'  in  some  instances  con- 
tinue,  the  history  of  tne  development  of  public  opinion  which, 
by  gradual  growth,  has  resulted  in  effecting  the  introduction  of 
some  forms  of  industrial  education  as  a  part  of  the  school  system  of 
several  American  cities,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  to  preliminary  legisla- 
tive action  by  the  State. 

The  indications  of  an  educational  advance,  on  the  lines  laid  down 
when  the  study  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  was  successfully  incor- 
porated as  a  part  of  the  regular  courses  in  the  public  schools,  were 
evident  in  the  preceding  -wlume  of  this  Report.  (See  Part  I,  pages 
63-71.) 

In  the  text  of  the  present  volume  the  latest  accessible  information 
in  regard  to  the  status  of  this  movement  in  the  several  towns  and 
cities  referred  to,  has  been  embodied.  (See  Part  II,  pages  97-100, 
and  pages  14;5  €t  seq. ,  et  al.)  In  these  accounts  the  statement  is  made 
that  such  other  material,  extracts  from  oflBcial  reports,  etc. ,  as  may  be 
requisite  to  a  continuance  of  the  history  of  the  movement  from  its 
inception,  and  to  show  the  methods  adopted,  as  well  as  to  record  the 
successive  steps  in  the  growth  of  public  opinion  down  to  the  date  of 
publication,  will  be  given  in  this  Appendix.  In  addition,  the  recent 
movement  m  the  city  of  New  York  is  here  recorded,  as  well  as  the 
laws  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  fact  of  the 
sending  a  Commission  to  Europe  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  material  relating  to  the  various 
phases  of  Industrial  Education  all  over  the  world  is  given  in  the 
preceding  appendices ;  as  was  also  promised  in  the  text.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  promises  the  following  extracts  from  various  Ameri- 
can official  reports,  "  annual"  and  "  occasional,"  have  been  collated. 

A  summary  of  the  earliest  steps  taken  in  Massachusetts  towards 
the  introduction  of  "the  manual  element  in  education  "  from  1877  to 
1882  was  given,  as  just  noted,  in  Part  I.  The  history  of  this  move- 
ment as  set  down  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, has  been  further  continued  in  this  Appendix. 

Extracts  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  city  school  authorities  of  the  following 
cities,  namely :  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  Newport,  Rhode  Island ; 
New  Haven,  Connecticut ;  and  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  are  here 
included,  as  well  as  the  special  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose  made  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City, 
with  a  review  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler^  of  some  published 
criticisms  upon  the  action  of  the  Board,  in  which  the  President  of 
the  Training  College  for  Teachers  states  concisely  some  positions  of 
the  advocates  and  opponents  of  Manual  Training. 

The  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  school  authorities  of  Newport 
serve  to  show  how  such  movements  begin.    In  the  other  cities,  with 
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the  exception  of  New  York,  where  as  yet  the  first  practical  experi- 
ments are  not  a  twelve-month  old,  much  progress  has  b^n  made 
towards  the  very  general  introduction  of  some  forms  of  industrial 
training  in  the  schools,  as  is  shown  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this 
volume. 

The  extracts  here  given  show  by  what  steps  these  results  have 
been  attained,  and  may,  therefore,  be  found  of  use  to  those  who  in 
other  communities  are  seeking  to  accomplish  similar  results. 

The  final  paper  of  this  Appendix,  compiled  from  recent  reports  made 
to  State  B<^rds  of  Education  and  other  bodies,  summarize  the  latest 
utterances,  and  designate  the  advanced  ground  which  the  leading 
advocates  of  Manual  Training  seek  to  occupy;  and  thus  serve  to  show 
the  status  of  the  Manual  Training  Movement  in  the  year  1889  as 
depicted  by  its  friends  and  promoters. 
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REPORTS  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION. 

Extracts  from  the  Annual  Report  op  the  Massachushtts 
State  Board  op  Education  for  the  Year  1883-'84.* 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  following  brief  words  include  all  that  the  Board  said  upon 
this  topic  in  their  brief  formal  report  of  22  pages: 

The  interests  of  Industrial  Education  have  received  no  new  impulse,  nor  has 
any  especially  new  light  been  thrown  upon  the  subject.  It  is  a  line  of  effort  in  re- 
spect to  which  the  Board  feels  that  it  should  make  haste  slowly.  The  experiments 
heretofore  reported,  are  still  in  progress,  suid  the  results  are  by  many  fondly  an- 
ticipated. So  widely  divergent  are  the  needs  of  our  youth  of  special  instnioiiion  in 
the  elefaents  of  the  various  handicrafts — a  difference  arising,  at  least  in  part,  from 
contact  with  such  handicrafts  in  the  country,  and  separation  from  them  in  the 
cities — ^it  is  doubtful  if  such  instruction  can  for  the  present  enter  as  a  considerable 
element  into  our  pubUc  school  work.  Cherishing  towards  it,  however,  a  hospitable 
spirit,  we  may  cordially  welcome  the  fruits  of  experience.    ****** 

The  reports  of  the."  Visitors  of  the  Normal  Schools"  follow;  then 
comes  the  report  of  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board.  The  Secretary  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  system  which  comprises  four  grades  of  schools,  namely: 
"Primary,"— "Intermediate,"— "Grammar "and  "High  School." 
These  grades  are  described;  of  the  last,  he  says: 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Our  high  schools  also  hold  an  important  place  in  our  system.  They  determine 
the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  the  lower  schools,  and  the  methods  of  teaching 
by  which  the  topics  are  to  be  presented  to  the  learner's  mind. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  uie  Conunonwealth  that  Harvard  College  was  founded 
in  the  first  years  of  our  political  history.  The  existence  of  the  cbUege  'made  the 
old  grammar  schools  a  necessity,  and  the  requirements  of  the  grammar  schools 
gave  character  to  all  the  grades  of  schools  below  them.  If  the  public  schools  of  the 
Conunonwealth  hold  a  relatively  high  place,  it  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
early  establishment  of  the  superior  schools. 

He  then  discourses  as  follows  concerning 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Our  public  educational  institutions  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
that  it  is  their  province  to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  to 
acquire  so  much  knowledge  and  so  much  discipline  of  the  faculties  as  are  necessary 

*"  Forty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education;  together  with  the 
Forty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  18^^.  January, 
1885.  Boston:  Wright  &  Potter  Printing  Co.,  State  Printers,  18  Post-Office  Square. 
1885.    Pp.  274,  and  cxlv." 
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to  prepare  all  to  enter  with  a  good  chance  for  success  upon  any  of  the  practical 
affairs  of  either  private  or  social  life. 

Our  public  schools  do  not  propose  to  train  their  members  directly  for  the  prsictice 
of  any  trade  or  any  profession.  They  propose  to  do  much  more  than  that,  to  give  to 
the  children  the  oppoi'tunity  of  obtainmg  that  knowledge  and  that  cultivation  of 
mental  power,  which  will,  in  due  time,  bring  them  to  the  various  occupations  of 
life,  ready  to  pursue  them  in  the  most  intelligent  and  most  productive  manner. 

John  Stuart  Mill  says,  that  "  what  professional  men  should  carry  away  with  them 
from  the  public  schools  is  not  professional  knowledge,  but  that  which  should  direct 
the  use  of  their  professional  knowledge,  and  bring  the  light  of  general  culture  to 
illuminate  the  teshnicalities  of  any  special  pursuit."  "  Men  are  men  before  they 
are  lawyers,  or  merchants,  or  manufacturers,  and  if  the  schools  make  them  sensible 
men,  they  will  make  themselves  sensible  laborers."  We  shall  be  in  danger  of  creat- 
ing a  race  of  mechanical  men,  if  we  do  not  train  them  to  something  above  mechanics 
before  then-  minds  are  narrowed  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  mechanic  arts. 
The  public  schools  should  aim  to  cultivate  that  general  intelligence  and  that  phil- 
osophic spirit  which  will  bring  the  youths  of  the  country  to  their  particular  pur- 
suits in  life  with  strong  minds  and  good  hearts.  In  doing  this,  with  all  that  is 
implied  in  it,  they  wiU  accomplish  enough,  for  they  wiU  produce  an  education  which 
will  prevent  a  man  from  being  lost  in  his  business.  They  will  furnish  him  with  a 
knowledge  of  principles  and  the  power  of  self-control.  This  knowledge  and  power 
will  prove  the  source  of  endless  progress  in  all  the  affairs  of  practical  life,  and  pre- 
vent its  possessor  from  placing  a  higher  value  on  the  means  of  living  than  on  the 
life  itself. 

THE  WORTH  OF  A  BROAD  EDUCATION  IS  MEETING  WITH  OROWINO  RECOGNITION. 

A  liberal  education  has  always  been  considered  necessary  to  a  respectable  position 
in  the  professions,  but  unnecesary  to  success  in  the  manual  occupations  of  "life. 
Young  people  intending  to  go  into  business,  as  it  is  called,  frequently  leave  school 
before  their  courses  of  study  are  completed,  believing  that  the  abstraction  of  science 
and  the  refinements  of  literature  have  no  appropriate  place  among  the  acquisitions 
of  business  men.  The  modern  experiences  of  business  men  are  leading  them  to  a 
change  of  opinion,  and  they  are  now  inclined  to  choose  the  graduates  of  the  high 
"schools  and  colleges,  rather  than  the  uneducated,  for  the  business  capacity  which  a 
generous  culture  is  adapted  to  produce.  Secondary  instruction,  they  find,  is  as 
necessary  to  guide  the  hands  to  successful  physical,  as  it  is  to  guide  the  faculties  to 
successful  mental,  labor.  The  artisan  as  well  as  the  artist,  the  Dusiness  man  as  well 
as  the  professional,  the  private  citizen  as  well  as  the  law-maker,  must  be  lifted  above 
the  mechanical  operations  of  their  work,  by  a  knowledge  of  causes,  and  by  skill  in 
the  application  of  principles. 

If  one  passes  successfully  through  all  the  grades  of  our  public  schools,  he  will  be 
fitted  to  make,  under  the  guidance  of  his  own  Acquired  knowledge  and  trained 
powers,  all  other  acquisitions  necessary  to  enable  him  to  occupy,  with  credit  to  him- 
self, his  place  in  life. 

The  i-eports  of  "  The  Agents  of  the  Board,"  who  supervise  the 
system  throughout  the  state,  follow.  From  the  report  of  Mr.  George 
H.  Martin,  on  High  Schools,  the  following  extracts  are  taken  as  tend- 
ing to  controvert  some  popular  prejudices  against  these  schools.  _  In 
one,  the  school  of  Milford,  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  similar  exhibi- 
tion of  scholars'  work  was  held  to  that  recorded  in  this  volume  as 
having  been  undertaken  in  the  High  School  of  West  Boylston. 

High  Schools, 
membership  and  organization. 

The  high  schools  have  been  called,  by  one  class  of  opponents,  schools  for  the  rich, 
where  children  whose  parents  might  pay  for  their  education  are  educated  at  the 
public  expense.  By  another  class  they  have  been  called  schools  for  the  poor,  where 
children  of  non-taxpaying  parents  are  educated  out  of  their  sphere  at  the  expense 
of  the  tax-paying  part  of  the  community. 

I  have  found  that  the  schools  are  composed  neither  of  children  of  the  rich  nor  of 
children  of  the  poor,  but  of  children  of  the  people,  some  rich,  some  poor,  most  in 
that  condition  which  characterizes  our  Massachusetts  towns,  neither  rich  nor  poor. 
In  one  school  I  found  the  children  of  the  mayor  of  the  city,  of  a  member  of  Con- 
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grress  and  of  a  colored  barber  in  the  same  classes.  In  many  towns  I  have  found  the 
children  of  wealthy  manufacturers  side  by  side  with  children  of  the  operatives  in 
their  father's  mills. 

In  no  case  is  there  a  thought  of  condescension  on  the  one  side  nor  of  undue  aspira- 
tion on  the  other.  The  teachers  have  commimicated  to  me  some  most  interesting 
facts  of  the  self-denial  of  parents  in  humble  circumstances  to  secure  to  their  chil- 
dren better  advantages  than  they  themselves  had  received.  Parents  whose  only 
income  is  from  manual  labor,  who  give  their  boys  and  girls  their  time  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen,  with  board  and  clothes,  cannot  be  chafed  with  educating  their 
children  whoUy  at  the  public  expense.    They  do  their  share.    *    *    *    . 

INDUSTRIAL  WOEK  IN  A  BIQH  SCHOOL. 

In  Milford  last  year  the  high  school  gave  a  public  exhibition  of  articles  made  by 
the  pupils.  The  girls  showed  specimens  of  cooking,  sewing,  embroidering  and 
painting.  The  boys  exhibited,  brides  some  specimens  of  cooking  and  considerable 
fret-sawing,  a  steam-engine,  a  telegraph  instrument,  a  modd  of  the  gas  works,  an 
electarical  machine,  compound  levers,  lifting  pump  and  Barker's  mill,  a  model  of  a 
derrick.  Although  this  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind,  the  articles  showed  inge- 
nuity and  skill.  This  year  a  still  larger  amount  and  variety  of  work  has  been  done. 
The  money  received  from  admission  fees  furnished  prizes  to  the  most  successful  ex- 
hibitors, and  left  a  balance  to  be  expended  for  ornamenting  the  school-room.  *  *  *  . 

As  a  common  charge  has  been  that  the  education  of  the  Public 
Schools  and  especially  of  the  High  Schools  tended  to  dissatisfy  the 
pupils  With  work,  the  following  direct  statements  by  Mr.  Martin,  in 
reference  to  this  accusation,  are  timely  and  pertinent.  By  reference 
to  page  597  of  this  volume  (Appendix  I,  Paper  VII)  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  statistics  carefully  kept  for  a  series  of  years  by  Mr.  Missi- 
mer.  Principal  of  the  High  School  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  fully  con- 
firm Mr.  Martin's  statements  as  to  the  occupations  in  after  life  of 
High  School  graduates.  These  facts,  so  carefully  ascertained  and 
recorded,  furnish  the  best  possible  refutation  to  the  unsupported  as- 
sertions of  the  pessimistic  opponents  of  High  Schools. 

WHAT  BECOMES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL.  GRADUATES? 

In  view  of  a  feeling  in  the  community,  which  has  been  fostered  by  inconsiderate 
writers,  that  the  drift  of  the  high ,  school  was  away  from  honest  and  useful  labor ,^ 
I  have  everywhere  asked, — "  Whatdo  your  students  do  after  leaving  school  ?  "  The 
answer  is  always  the  same, — "  They  go  to  work."  More  specific  inquiry  reveals  the 
fact  that  they  enter  promptly  upon  the  employments  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  live.  In  the  cities  they  go  chiefly  to  the  stores,  banks  and  business  offices.  In 
the  manufacturing  centres  they  go  besides  into  the  nulls,  doing  work  reqvdring  a 
higher  d^ree  of  intelligence.  A  smaller  number  are  on  farms  and  engaged  in 
trades.  That  they  do  not  gravitate  in  large  numbers  towards  the  less  remunerative 
kinds  of  manual  labor  is  doubtless  true.  That  the  children  of  parents  employed  in 
such  labor  aspire  to  cleaner  hands  and  better  clothes  is  perhaps  true.  The  parents 
aspire  for  them,  and  make  sacrifices  to  send  them  to  the  high  school,  that  they  may 
not  be  mere  drudges. 

But  because  they  do  not  become  drudges,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  become 
drones.  The  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Worcester  has  taken  pains  to  learn 
about  the  graduates  of  that  schooL  Of  those  who  have  been  graduated  during  the 
last  eight  years,  he  can  find  but  one  who  is  not  usefully  employed.  The  principal 
of  the  high  school  in  Fitchburg  has  published  a  list  of  the  graduates  of  that  school 
since  its  establishment,  with  their  occupations.  All  are  at  work.  The  same  thing 
has  been  done  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Dedham  with  similar  results. 
The  work  which  the  graduates  are  doing  is  honest  and  honorable,  and  in  towns 
where  the  school  has  been  long  established,  they  are  among  the  influential  members 
of  society. 

While  this  is  the  natural  result  of  all  true  education,  it  is  also  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  direct  influence  of  the  teachers.  By  precept  and  example  they  magnify  hon- 
est work.  They  help  the  students  to  form  ideals  of  character  worth  striving  after. 
Although  moral  science,  as  a  branch  of  study,  is  seldom  included  in  the  course,  yet 
the  general  influence  of  the  schools^is  to  include  sound  moral  principles,  and  to 
develop  good  moral  character. 
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.  In  looking  over  the  whole  work,  as  it  has  come  under  my  inspection,  I  find  that 
the  free  public  high  schools  are  doing  the  following  work. 

They  are  offering  to  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  State  the  advan- 
tages of  secondary  instruction.  * 

They  are  actually  giving  such  instruction  to  more  than  1-5,000  pupils. 

They  are  giving  classical  instruction  to  more  than  half  of  this  number,  and  fitting 
for  college  more  than  1,300  students. 

They  are,  besides  this,  acquainting  the  pupils  with  the  results  of  modem  thought, 
and  with  the  achievements  of  modern  science,  so  fitting  them  to  live  in  the  modem 
world. 

They  are  cultivating  the  reflective  powers,  and  developing  feelings  of  responsi- 
biUty. 

They  are  training  the  mind  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  things,— to  hunt  for 
causes, — ^to  discover  relations, — ^to  search  for  truth. 

They  are  furnishing  more  elevated  stand-points,  thus  securing  broader  views. 

They  are  presenting  higher  motives  of  conduct  and  leading  to  self-mastery. 

They  are  holding  up  true  standards  of  character,  and  are  stimulating  earnest 
effort  to  attain  them. 

They  are  cutting  across  social  distinctions,  and  preventing  the  formation  of  castes. 

In  a  word,  they  are  fitting  their  students  to  be  useful  members  of  a  self-governing 
Commonwealth. 

To  say  that  they  have  defects  is  to  say  that  they  are  subject  to  the  limitations 
which  affect  all  human  institutions.  Tne  defects  may  be  remedied,  meantime  the 
schools  are  worthy  of  the  fullest  confidence  and  the  most  generous  support.  The 
State  may  be  proud  that  from  so  small  a  germ  as  the  grammar  school  or  1635  she 
has  evolved  an  institution  capable  of  accomplishing  so  much. 

George  H.  Mabtin. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES 
OF  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  Part  I  of  this  Report,  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  draw- 
ing in  the  Boston  schools,  was  given  at  Imgth,  as  well  as  the  first. 
indications  of  probable  further  progress  in  industrial  education.  In 
this  volume  is  recorded  the  present  situation  of  the  movement  and, 
in  this  Appendix,  it  is  proposed  to  show  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment from  1SS3  to  1SS6. 

The  following  is  from  the  school  committee's  report  for  1SS3:* 

MASrjtL  TRiiXSIXG. 

The  increasiiig  demand  in  the  conuaimitT  f<H-  suitable  manual  edacaticHi  of  chil- 
dren whose  beat  of  mind  or  tlie  circumstances  of  whose  femilies  cause  them  to 
leave  school  eaily  (theiebj  losing  the  adyantages  of  the  studies  puisaed  in  the  upper 
grammar  classes)  in  order  to  acquire  instruction  in  trades  n-hitm  will  qualify  tliein 
for  self-siq^iort  and  aid  in  the  saj^wrt  of  their  &milies,  is  about  to  be  supplied,  if 
the  measures,  plans,  and  action,  ad<^>ted  the  past  year,  are  piacticaUy  and  wisdy 
directed  and  carried  into  fsgists&wi.  in  188i. 

A  subject  whidi  has  so  long  cng^aged  tiiecansideraiiaon  and  sense  of  responsibility 
of  the  tAoogbtfol  among  the  public  snA  Hm  sdiool  authorities  muSt  ne^ls  be  veiy 
pnidently  inangnrated,  in  coder  to  ensure  succ^  and  lead  to  Uie  desired  larger  ben- 
eficial deTelopments. 

Iliat  High  Scfao(ds  should  be  provided  by  tequirement  of  the  State  for  tiiie  men- 
tal coltore  of  dnldren,  at  an  expense  ttf  about  f  100  a  year,  per  capita,  wbile  no 
tuition  for  boys  has  been  {Hovided  in  meclianical  handwork  to  supplouent  the 
teaching  of  indastml  drawing,  and  as  a  counterpart  to  High  School  instruction,  has, 
seemed  an  anomaly  and  injustice. 

The  faoi^ts  which  hare  resulted  from  teaching  se\ring  to  girls  prove  the  utility 
and  wisdcan  and  feasilality  of  ccaresponding  manual  instruction  for  boys. 

A  chief  hindrance  to  every  movement  in  fovor  of  its  introduction  has  been  the 
difBcutty  ot  jdanidng  a  right 'fa^inning,  in  a  -n-ay  to  justify  the  authorities  in  grant- 
ingmoney  f w  its  estaMishment. 

Xhe  proposition  in  ISSO  to  found,  at  taice.  a  large  workshop  in  accordance  with 
the  des)giK'<tf  the  weU-ieniembeied  inventor  and  mechaniaan.  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Bug- 
gies, since  deceased,  who  had  intimated  that  after  it  was  suirt^d  he  would  ctaitrib- 
ute  largely  to  its  endowment-,  failed,  because  of  the  magnitude  of  its  proposed  be- 
ginning, and  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  f  15.000.  asked  for,  was  deemed  too  laige  a 
venture  for  such  an  experiment. 

A  PBACnCAI,   PLAS    SUGGESTED  BY    THE    RKSO-T  OF  THE  DWIGHT  SCHOOL  EXPES- 

rstE^T. 

Now.  what  is  deemed  the  right  initial  plan  has  been  devised,  throng  introducing 
the  learning  ttf  the  elements  of  carpentry  work  by  such  members  of  the  first-class 
in  flje  Dwight  School  as  showed  an  aptitude  for  it,  and  whose  parents  approved  of 
thm'  application  to  it.  The  results,  as  ejduhited  in  the  interesting  report  of  the 
master  of  that  school,  were  satisfiictory  and  encouraging. 

The  feasibility  <tf  teaching  and  of  acquiring  jurofltahle  learning  in  mechanical 
work,  in  cMijonction  with  tihe  usual  studies.  Iwis  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  nian- 

*  ••  Anniml  Report  of  tiie  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Btston.  1  j*'?3.  Boston; 
Bockwell  and  Camrchill,  City  Printers.  }Co.  39  Arch  street.    IS^.    Pp.  276.'" 
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nal  training  may  be  tanght  with  advantage,  in  several  schools  at  the  same  time,  and 
without  interference  with  the  regular  school  course. 

The  study  and  practical  treatment  of  this  subject,  contained  in  the  la^  annual 
report  of  our  Superintendent,  afforded  an  occasion  to  our  Board  to  appoint  a  fe- 
cial committee  for  its  further  consideration,  with  a  view  to  its  incorporation  m  the 
scheme  of  instruction.  j   _i.  «  ii. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Education,  which  la  the  product  of  the 
opmions  of  the  experienced  president  and  professors  of  the  ilassachtisetts  Institute 
of  Technolflgy.  in  corroboration  of  those  of  the  Superintendent  and  that  special  con^ 
mittee,  so  Wto  adapt  them  to  our  schools  as  they  exist,  Ls  before  the  public,  and  its 
recommendations  have  been  adopted. 

Modifications  of  the  course  of  study,  if  found  to  be  necei-sary  m  order  to  prevent 
overwork  or  harmful  interference,  or  otherwise  to  better  adjust  the  branches  of  m- 
stmction,  will  be  adopted,  as  experience  may  advise. 

The  City  Council  of  1«83,  among  its  last  acts,  made  an  unanimous  special  appro- 
priation of  $2,500.  in  rraponse  to  our  application  for  defraying  the  expens^  for  one 
year  of  initiating  and  carrying  into  effect  the  plan  authorized  by  the  Boaid,  m  con- 
formity with  the  report  of  its  special  committee.    *    *    * 

Superiatendent  Seaver,  in  iis  report  for  the  same  year,  which 
follows  that  of  the  committee  just  quoted,  considers  the  subject  at 
length  as  follows : 

INDCSTRIAL  EDUCATIOS. 

In  what  ways,  if  in  any,  can  the  public  schools  be  made  to  meet  tiie  popular  de- 
mand for  industrial  education ': 

This  question  may  well  occupy  the  attention  of  those  who  care  for  and  control 
public  instruction,  because  3U5h  is  the  growing  belief  in  the  importance  of  indus- 
trial education  that  people  are  beginning  to  invoke  the  aid  of  compulsory  legisla- 
tion in  its  behalf.  Whether  public  opinion  in  Boston  is  ripe  for  the  introduction^ 
such  education  into  the  pubUc  schools,  under  the  permissive  statute  now  in  force, 
can  best  be  known  by  submitting  to  tte  School  Committee,  and  through  ttiat  body 
to  the  City  Council,  some  definite  project  looking  to  that  end.  If  the  jooject  itseft 
should  be  feasible,  discussion  would  turn  on  the  general  question,  and  the  state  ot 
public  opinion  might  then  become  manifest.  Such  a  project  I  hope  to  sulsnit,  and 
I  trust  discussion  may  show  that  public  opinion  is  ready  at  least  to  make  a  trial 
of  it. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  will  be  apparent  from  a  glance  at  statistics.  By 
the  last  census  there  were,  in  3Iassachusetts,  about  721.000  persons  engaged  in  all 
the  various  employments.  Of  these,  almost  a  half  were  engage  i  in  manufactures ; 
less  than  one-sixth  in  mercantile  pursuits ;  less  than  one-tenth  iu  agriculture :  and 
l^s  than  one-twentieth  in  all  the  literary,  professional,  and  civic  employments. 
About  one-fifth  are  cla&sed  as  domestic  servants  and  unskilled  laborers.  These 
exact  proportions,  of  course,  do  not  hold  for  Beaton  taken  by  itself,  for  here  the 
commercial  and  professional  elates  are  relatively  larger,  whfle  the  agricultural 
class  cotints  for  nothing.  But  it  is  well  known  that  Boston  is  the  centre  of  very  - 
large,  as  well  as  very  numerous  and  various  manufacturing  interests ;  and  tliat, 
consequently,  about  as  many  of  her  youth  are  destined  to  industrial  employments 
as  are  destined  to  all  other  employments  taken  together.  This  is  enough  to  show 
the  importance  of  industrial  education. 

Now,  if  it  be  admitted  as  a  principle  that  public  education  should  have  some  re- 
gard to  the  probable  future  employments  of  tlie  young  in  any  community,  there 
can  be  little  question  about  the  propriety  of  includii^  in  "our  scheme  of  public 
education  so  much  of  industrial  education  as  can  be  given  better  at  the  public  cost 
than  in  any  other  way. 

THE  BASIS  OF  INDUSTRIAL    EDCCATIOX  ALREADY  DT  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Industrial  education  is  even  now  not  unknown  in  our  -schools.  We  recognize  it 
iu  the  drawing,  which  is  tanght,  not  as  picture-making, — a  pretty  accomplish- 
ment,— but  as  a  language  for  the  expre^ion  of  the  facts  of  place  and  fomu  ft  is  a 
training  of  the  eye  and  hand  as  skilful  servants  of  the  intelligence, — a  training  of 
the  highest  use  to  artisans  of  every  name.  It  is  also  a  means  of  developing  a  sense 
of  fitness  and  proportion  in  design,  a  way  of  educating  the  taste  in  decoration, — all 
which  Is  industrial  art-education.  Then  there  is  sewing,  w^hich  is  taught  to  girls 
with  a  very  direct  reference  to  their  future  employments.  Introduced  at  first  as  a 
charity,  it  is  now  recognized  as  a  very  Intimate  charge  upon  the  whole  cpinmunily. 
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because  it  prepares  so  many  girls  to  be  useful  memberB  of  society.  Many  a  woman 
gratefully  remembers  that  she  owes  remunerative  employment,  and  consequent 
self-respect  and  happiness,  to  the  school-instruction  she  received  in  this  branch  of 
industrial  education. 

These  are  recent  additions  to  the  school  curriculum,  but  the  principle  on  which 
they  are  justified  has  long  been  recognized  as  sound  and  beneficial. 

ORIGIN  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE    BOSTON  ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

In  1821,  while  Boston  was  yet  a  town,  and  mainly  a  commercial  town,  a  school 
of  higher  grade  was  established  to  meet  a  want  then  felt  for  a  form  of  public  educa- 
tion better  suited  to  the  needs  of  boys  whose  destination  was,  not  college  and  a  pro- 
fession, but  the  store  and  the  counting-room.  This  was  the  English  High  School, 
which  has,  ever  since  its  establishment,  aimed  to  give  its  pupils  a  good  commercial 
education.  Not  that  its  course  of  study  has  been  narrowly  limited  to  that,  but  that 
has  always  been  a  strong  feature.  Book-keeping  and  commercial  arithmetic  are 
here  taught  to  the  future  accountant,  and  navigation  used  to  be  taught  to  the 
possible  ship-master,  for  the  same  reason  that  drawing  is  now  taught  to  the  future 
artisan,  and  sewing  to  the  future  dress-maker  or  house-keeper. 

In  the  Evening  High  School  phonography  and  in  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools 
draughting  are  taught  to  pupils  who  propose  to  make  direct  practical  use  of  their 
acquirements  in  their  every-day  employments. 

INFERENCES  DRAWN  FROM  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LATIN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  recognition  of  theprinciplethat  public  education  should 
be  shaped  with  reference  to  the  probable  future  occupations  of  the  pupils,  appears 
in  the  public  Latin  schools.  Here  future  lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergymen, 
teachers,  authors,  and  journalists  are  helped  far  along  on  the  direct  road  to  their 
several  professions.  This  provision  for  the  liberal,  education  of  professional  men 
and  women  results  from  those  generous  and  enlightened  views  of  the  public  good 
which  liave  shaped  our  educational  policy  from  the  earliest  times. 

FACILITIES  FOR  ACQUIRING  A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  EARLY  RECOGNIZED  AS  ESSENTIAL 
TO  A  CIVILIZED  COMMUNITY. 

A  thorough  education  for  professional  men  was  felt  by  our  forefathers  to  be  a 
prime  public  necessity;  and  this  was  provided  for  at  the  public  cost,  partly  by  main- 
taining schools  to  prepare  boys  for  college,  and  partly  by  grants  of  money  to  sup- 
port colleges.  Later  the  need  of  a  liberal  commercial  education  was  recognized  ; 
and  that,  too,  was  provided  for  in  the  public  school  system.  To-day  the  gi-eat  educa- 
tional want  of  our  young  people  is  better  preparation  for  the  industrial  employ- 
ments which  so  many  of  them  are  to  follow. 

The  old  apprenticeship  system  is  gone.  The  great  revolution  wrought  by  steam 
and  machinery,  in  all  branches  of  industry,  particularly  by  massing  laborers  in 
great  establishments  and  specializing  their  work,  has  left  little  room  for  the  general 
training  an  apprentice  needs.  Such  work  as  an  apprentice  must  do  in  order  to  learn 
thoroughly  his  chosen  craft  is  not  conveniently  furnished  in  the  large  establish- 
ments of  the  present  day ;  and  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  such  work  would  possess 
very  little  value  for  his  employers.  The  journeyman  of  limited  skill,  who  is  kept 
continually  at  one  process  or  part  of  a  process,  can  earn  more  for  his  employer  than 
can  the  apprentice,  who  must  pass  from  one  process  to  another  for  the  sake  of 
learning  them  aU.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  boy  who  wishes  to  become 
a  skilled  artisan  finds  his  way  blocked  by  the  unskilled  journeyman.  If  the  neces- 
sity of  earning  wages  constrain  him,  he  submits  to  the  inevitable,  learns  a  process 
or  two,  and  ends  by  becoming  himself  also  an  unskilled  journeyman.  This  partly 
BJfplains  why  the  supply  of  skilled  artisans  in  many  branches  of  industry  has 
become  inadequate,  and  why  employers  are  looking  abroad  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

BROAD  APPLICATION  OF  THE  TERM  "LIBERAL  EDUCATION." 

Now,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  a  liberal  education  in  the  mechanic  arts,"  just  as 
there  is  a  liberal  education  in  science  or  in  letters.  It  is  called  a  liberal  education, 
because  it  consists  in  learning,  not  the  specialties  of  a  particular  trade,  but  the 
fundamental  arts  that  apply  in  many  trades.  As  a  liberal  education  in  science  and 
letters  is  what  the  future  professional  man  most  needs,  so  a  liberal  education  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  is  what  the  young  artisan  most  needs  as  a  preparation  for  his 
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chosen  trade.    But  modem  shops  do  not  give  this.     Shall  public  instruction  under- 
take to  give  it  ? 

Assuming  the  validity  of  the  principles  which  have  prompted  a  generous  educa- 
tional policy  hitherto,  the  question  now  is,  whether  it  is  not  in  the  line  of  that  same 
generous  policy  to  embrace  in  our  scheme  of  public  instruction  such  forms  of  in- 
dustrial education  as  have  been  proved  to  be  practicable  and  beneficial.  In  other 
words,  considering  the  number  of  people  deeply  interested,  would  it  not  be  illiberal 
and  unwise  not  to  provide  for  such  education? 

THE  RESULTS  OF  PRACTICAl  EXPEKEltESTS  IX  INBCSTBIAL  EDUCATION. 

If  this  be  granted,  the  next  question  is.  What  forms  of  industrial  education  have 
been  proved  to  be  both  practicable  and  beneficial  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  suggested  in  part  by  the  very  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful experiment  made  in  the  Dwight  School  a  year  ago.  The  iise  of  the  common 
wood-cutting  tools  of  the  carpenter  was  taught  to  some  of  the  boys  two  hours  a 
weefe  for  the  greater  part  of  a  school  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  boys  continued 
their  regular  school  lessons.  The  experiment  proved,  if  any  proof  were  needed,  that 
boys  take  to  shop-work,  under  good  instruction,  with  great  interest.  The  prepress 
made  was  very  gratifying,  and,  in  some  cases,  quite  surprising. 

But  the  experiment  has  been  made  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  such  schools  as  the 
School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  connected  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
in  Boston,  and  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  University,  in  St.  Louis. 
These  two  schools  have  been  in  existence  only  a  few  years ;  but  such  has  been  their 
success  in  a  short  time  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  meeting  a  real  want  in 
the  community. 

In  both  these  schools  the  working  time  of  the  pupils  is  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween mental  and  manual  training.  The  former  includes  the  studies  of  the  upper 
class  of  our  grammar  schools,  and  the  English,  mathematics,  and  science  of  the 
high  school  course.  The  manual  training  includes  carpentry,  wood-turning,  pat- 
tern making,  moulding,  casting,  iron-chipping  and  filing ;  forge-work,  and  the  use 
of  some  machine-shop  tools.  Other  kinds  of  shop-work  are  to  be  added  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  need  for  them  may  become  manifest,  ii  the  St.  Louis  school  shoi>- 
work  fills  two  hours  a  day,  in  the  Boston  school,  three  hours.  Free-hand  and  me- 
chanical drawing  takes  one  hour  a  day.  The  r^  of  the  time  is  given  to  mental 
training. 

In  selecting  the  kinds  of  shop-work  and  in  the  management  of  shop-instruction, 
the  governing  consideration  is  that  all  shop-work  should  be  disciplinary  in  its 
character,  so  that  the  training  afforded  by  it  should  be  what  Professor  Runkle  has 
called '-a  liberal  education  in  the  mechanic  arts," — not  a  special  preparation  for 
one  trade,  but  a  good  general  preparation  for  any  one  of  many  trades. 

He  then  quotes  largely  froin  the  catalogue  of  the  Manual  Training 
School  in  St.  Louis,  after  which  he  says: 

A  TECHXICAL  PUBLIC  ILAJNTTAL  TRAUiTNG  SCHOOL  RECOSDrENT)ED. 

The  forgoing  quotations  show  something  of  the  features  and  the  spirit  of  an  ex- 
cellent and  succe^ful  manual  training-school, — a  school  which  would  be,  with  some 
modifications  of  details,  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  Boston.  The  course  of  manual 
training  given  in  this  school  is  not  quite  so  extensive  as  that  given  in  the  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  not  much  beyond  what  might  well  be  imdertaken  in  a  public 
school  of  similar  character. 

The  central  idea  of  the  school,  that  of  combining  into  one  course  of  instruction 
shop-work  and  ordinary  school-work  in  about  equal  proportions,  is  not  one  which 
can  well  be  carried  out  in  our  granunar  schools.  Even  if  the  purpose  for  which 
these  schools  exist— elementary  general  education— admitted  the  introduction  of 
shop-work,  which  in  my  judgment  it  does  not,  yet  the  great  expense  of  providing 
many  separate  schools  with  shops,  tools,  and  machinerv  would  make  the  thing 
altogether  impracticable.  Jloreover.  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  shop-work  is 
not  suited  to  the  strength  and  stature  of  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  boys  now  in  the  grammar  schools  are  under  that  age. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  best  provision,  therefore,  would  be  to  establish,  at  some  central  point  in  the 
city,  one  manual  training-school,  to  equip  this  school  thoroughlv  for  its  work,  and 
to  admit  to  it,  under  sviitable  restrictions^  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  city.    A  dnglQ 
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School,  large  enough  to  accommodate  two  or  three  hundred  pupils,  would  be  the 
most  economical  provision  that  could  be  made.  By  changing  the  classes  in  accord- 
ance with  a  properly  arranged  time-table,  the  shops  and  tools  would  be  in  use  all  the 
time,  and  the  instructors,  both  in  shop-work  and  in  ordinary  school-work,  would  be 
constantly  occupied.  In  this  school  the  boys  should  continue  their  ordinary  school- 
work  about  two  hours  a  day,  attend  to  drawing  one  hour,  and  work  in  the  shops 
two  hours  more.  If  the  course  were  made  three  years  long,  the  intellectual  work 
would  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  grammar-school  course  (or  the  most  essential 
studies  in  it)  together  with  some  parts  of  the  high-school  course.  The  manual  train- 
ing could  be  brought  up  to  the  point  of  enabling  pupils,  on  leaving  school,  to  enter 
many  manual  employments  with  advantage  to  themselves  and,  therefore,  to  the 
commmiity.  Not  that  the  school  would  or  could  teach  any  single  trade,  as  would 
be  done  in  an  apprentice  school ;  but  its  pupils  would  be  so  well  grounded  in  the 
general  principles  of  many  trades  that  the  specialties  of  each  trade  would  be  very 
quickly  learned.  The  experience  of  the  St:  Louis  school,  as  weU  as  that  of  other 
similar  institutions,  leaves  little  doubt  on  this  point. 

On  the  other  band,'  a  manual  training-school  that  should  undertake  much  less 
than  is  here  suggested  would  be  hkely  to  fail  from  the  mere  inadequacy  of  the  means 
to  the  end  proposed.  A^  this  is  one  reason  more  for  undertaking  only  one  school 
at  first. 

PUPILS  WHO  WOULD  FIND  A  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  DESIEABLf!. 

There  are  now  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  boys  in  the  grammar  schools  who 
are  fourteen  or  more  years  old.  Some  of  these  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  joming 
the  manual  training-school ;  and  their  parents  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  have  them 
allowed  to  do  so.  Then  there  are  in  the  high  schools,  some  boys  who  would  be 
better  placed  in  a  manual  training-school.  Furthermore,  there  are  many  boys  who 
are  now  withdrawn  from  school  at  or  before  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  whose  parents 
doubtless  would  be  very  glad  to  keep  them  longer  in  school,  if  the  prospect  were 
that  the  school  would  help  them  well  on  towards  earning  a  living  by  some  form  of 
skilled  labor. 

Out  of  the  three  or  four  thousand  boys  of  suitable  age  in  the  city,  it  ought  not  to 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  two  or  three  hundred  pupils  for  a  good  manual  training- 
school. 

The  outlay  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  need  not  be  very 
great.  The  plant  for  the  Manual  Ttaining-School  in  St.  Louis,  accommodating  two 
hundred  and  forty  boys,  cost : 

Building  complete,  about $33, 000 

Tools  and  school  furniture .' 16, 000 

Land  (lot  150  x  106^  feet) 14, 400 


$68,400 


Boston  already  has  a  building.  The  basement  and  some  of  the  lower  rooms  of 
the  new  Latin  and  English  High  School  buUding  would  accommodate  the  school 
admirably.  These  rooms  could  probably  be  fitted  up  and  furnished  with  suitable 
tools  and  machinery  to  begin  with  for  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  go  into  details.  The  project  I  have  outlined  and  now 
recommend  is  that  there  be  added  to  our  public  school  system  one  manual  training- 
school,  thoroughly  equipped  for  its  work,  occupying  a  place  in  the  system  side  by 
side  with  the  high  schools,  and  open,  im.der  suitable  conditions,  to  boys  of  fourteen" 
years  of  age,  and  upwards.  This  recommendation  has  been  made  that  there  may 
be  sometlmig  definite  and  tangible  to  discuss  and  to  urge  upon  public  attention.  If, 
as  is  quite  hkely,  a  better  project  can  be  proposed,  then  this  one  will  have  served  a 
good  purpose  by  calling  a  better  one  fortfi. 

SUCCESS  ANTICIPATED. 

.  I  am  aware  that  such  a  school  would  be  regarded  for  a  time  as  an  experiment, 
and  properly  so ;  but  I  believe  the  experiment  needs  only  to  be  tried  under  proper- 
conditions  and  for  a  moderate  length  of  time  to  satisfy  the  community  that  money 
spent  upon  such  a  school  would  be  most  wisely  spent.  Said  one  of  the  benef  actore 
of  the  St.  Louis  school.  "  I  feel  better  satisfied  with  the  money  I  have  put  into  thc^ 
Manual  Training-School  than  with  any  other  money  I  have  invested  in  St.  Louis  " 
If  Boston  does  not  now  feel  quite  ready  to  put  the  tax-payers'  money  into  such  a 
school,  she  might  accept  the  cooperation  of  any  of  her  wealthy  and  public-spirited 
citizens  who  believe  that^gjy^g^ygy^[g^^g^  school  would  be  weD  bestowed. 
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The  following  is  the  fuU  text  of  the  rejjort*  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Industrial  Education,  November,  1883,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made: 

REPORT  OF  THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  8PECHAL  COJOOTTEE  "  OX  ISBUS- 
TSIAL  EDVCATIOy  (1883). 

The  pxesent  report,  now  respectfully  sabmitted,  is  tiie  resnlt  of  kmg  and  carefnl 
consideration  of  a  subject  whoee  impntance  i~  so  very  goieraUy  recognized  at  pres- 
ent that  it  seems  hardly  necessary  for  us  torqieat  tte  argoments  already  addoced 
in  its  favor.  We  need  not  again  explain  why  manual  training  shoold  be  given  tc 
boys  in  our  public  schools,  for  tins  has  beoi  repeatedly  and  convimang^y  dme  by 
ccHnmittees  and  fiiends  ot  tbe  moFetnent  at  tbe  (Sty  TTall  and  in  the  ScbtxA  Board, 
through  repMtsf  and  newqaper  articles,  and  by  word  of  moatb.  What  we  were 
requested  to  do,  and  hare  here  done  to  the  b^  of  oar  aMlity,  wae  to  pn^wee  a 
feasible  and  econtnnical  plan  of  grafting  Tnannal  tr^ning  npcm  oar  pnUie-schocA 
system.  In  his  last  annual  report  tbe  Superintendent  iippnly  advocated  Has  coarse, 
and,  on  tiie  ajipointjnent  of  your  committee,  showed  his  hearty  interest  in  tiie  sub- 
ject by  attending  their  meedngsand  giringtliem  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  aasst- 
ance.  Two  public  he^ings  w^-e  given  soon  after  the  orgaMsization  ot  tbe  ORnmit- 
tee,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  valuable  snggestims  from  individuals  known  to  be 
interested  in  tiie  subject.  Among  those  who  attended  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  proceedings  were  President  Walker,  ex-PresidKit  ^^mkle,  and  Professor  Cted- 
way,  officers  of  &e  Institute  of  Technology,  wbo  not  ooiy  advocated  manual  train- 
ing in  tbe  city  schools,  but  gave  the  committee  some  reason  to  hope  that  if  axi^ea- 
tion  were  made  to  the  Government  of  the  Institute  a  iarge  numbo'  of  popib  &<xn 
the  public  schools  mig^t  be  allowed  tbe  use  erf  benches  in  the  Institate  wcrk^lMXK 
on  certain  days  of  the  week.  It  'was  found,  however,  wfaai  application  was  made, 
that,  although  the  Board  took  a  bearty  intraest  in  the  matter,  and  were  onaoi- 
mously  in  favor  of  tiie  scheme,  it  could  not  be  carried  out,  because  die  new  Insti- 
tute building  would  not  be  ready  for  oecapmicy  until  after  the  ccMumencemoit  of 
the  school  jeai.  Tour  committee,  having  been  thus  rdnctan^  obliged  to  give  up 
all  hope  of  realizing  a  plan  which  recommended  itself  as  at  once  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical, had  no  choice  but  to  return  to  tiieir  first  sChane,  which  contenqilated  the 
obtaining  of  suitable  rocxns  in  the  I^tin  and  "RngKah  High  School  building,  where 
instonction  in  bench-work,  with  simple  hand-tools,  could  be  givea  to  boys  fnm 
neig^iboring  schools  who  might  be  aUowed  ro  atb^id  oa  certain  days  in  the  week. 

Past  experience  has  fliown  that  it  is  useless  to  ask  for  the  apprupriation  of  a  sum 
oi  money  sufficient  far  the  establishment  of  a  separate  and  fully  equipped  Indus- 
trial School,  where  instmctian  and  piactice  in  Ife  use  of  tools  could  be  ctmbined 
with  Kadiematics,  Drawing,  and  the  Knglish  teinches  of  a  TTigh  School  amrse,  as 
in  the  3Ianual  Training  of  Washington  UniveKsity,  at  St  Ixjuis, — a,  modd  institu- 
tion of  its  kind,  whose  Kke;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wiD'evaitnaUy  exist  in  Boetoii. 

Xor-hing  win  tend  to  ensure  this  so  much  as  an  experiment  made  cm  the  small 
scale  here  recommended  by  your  committee,  for,  at  a  OMnparatively  trifling  ex- 
pense, the  good  results  sure  to' follow  from  more  extended  operaticHis  wfll  be  made 
manifest,  and  the  jKessnre  of  puUic  c^nnicm  will  then  become  too  strong  in  favor 
of  making  thon  to  be  resisted. 

PLAX  OF  ORGAXIZATIOy  OF  MAXUAL  TRAJXIXG  AS  A  PAST  OF  TEE 
COURSE  OF  IXSTRVCTIOX  IX  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  BOSTOX. 

SCBJlnTED  BY    THE   SPECIAt  COMSnTTEE  (OF  15>;5l  OS  ISSCSTRIAI.  EMJCATIOS. 

The  shop-work  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  general  training  in  tiie  mechanic  arts 
is  of  two  kinds:  (1)  That  which  is  done  at  a  bench  with  simple  hand-tools:  i^i  That 
which  requires  the  aid  of  machinery  and  steam  powo-. 

The  first  kind  is  elementary  in  character  and  prq»ratorv  to  tlie  second:  so  that 
it  is  conv.?nient  to  speak  of  the  one  as  Elementary,  and  of  tiie  other  as  Advanced, 
Manual  Training. 

*  Scho-jl  Document  Xo.  19.  1^*3.  Beport  of  the  CkRninittee  on  liidustiial  Edu- 
cation. November,  l^ici.     Boston  :  Bockwell  and  Chnrclull,  C5ty  Printers.  Xo.  39 

Aicli  Street.     iSsi.     Pp."."  ' 

*•  See  S'jhx.l  Document  Xp.  35- 1S7,9,      .,.  „^ 
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Advanced  instruction  in  mechanic  arts  can  only  be  provided  for  in  a  central 
school;  but  elementary  instruction  can  be  provided  for  on  a  large  scale,  and  eco- 
nomically, in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  two-hour  lesson  once  a  week  to  all  the  Gram- 
mar-School  boys  who  are  proper  subjects  for  such  instruction. 

Suppose  a  teacher  of  carpentry,  for  example,  occupying  a  conveniently  situated 
room,  provided  with  twenty  benches,  twenty  sets  of  tools,  and  a  quantity  of  stock, 
to  be  visited  each  half  day  in  the  week  by  successive  delegations  of  twenty  boys 
from  the  different  Grammar-Schools  in  the  neighborhood.  TEach  delegation  would 
simply  be  excused  from  attendance  at  the  Grammar  School  on  the  appointed  half 
day  each  week,  and  attend  the  carpenter's  class  instead.  The  lesson  for  each  dele- 
gation would  last  two  hours,  although  boys  interested  in  their  work,  and  not  neg- 
lecting their' other  school  work,  might  be  allowed  to  stay  another  hour.  The  rest 
of  each  day  would  be  needed  by  the  carpenter  for  inspection  of  the  boy's  work,  care 
of  the  tools  and  preparation  for  the  next  lesson.  Working  thus,  he  could  give  in- 
struction to  two  hundred  boys  in  the  course  of  a  week  (twenty  boys  each  half -day 
for  five  days).  The  room,  the  tools,  and  the  teacher's  time  would  be  in  constant  use, 
so  that  the  greatest  economy  practicable  in  that  regard  would  be  secured. 

As  to  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  taught  at  one  time,  experience  seems  to  have 
shown  that  twenty-four  is  practically  a  maximum.  The  number  twenty  is  here 
chosen,  because  it  is  prelj^-clear  that  available  school  rooms  would  not  accommo- 
date more  than  twenty  at  one  time. 

How  many  Grammar  Schools  could  be  accommodated  by  one  teacher  and  in  one 
room,  as  above  suggested,  and  how  many  such  rooms  would  eventually  be  needed 
for  the  whole  city,  are  questions  which  cannot  now,  of  course,  be  definitely  answered. 
The  plan  would  be  to  open  one  room  as  soon  as  a  competent  teacher  can  be  secured; 
then  another,  and  others,  in  different  quarters  of  the  city,  as  needed. 

The  capacity  of  one  room  being,  say,  two  hundred  boys  a-  week,  each  neighbor- 
hood furnishing  that  number  of  pupils  would  have  a  room  and  a  teacher. 

There  are  now  in  our  Grammar  Schools  about  2,800  boys  who  are  fourteen  or 
more  years  old.  Assuming  that  one-half  of  these  boys  desire  and  are  otherwise 
proper  subjects  for  the  proposed  manual  training,  it  would  take  seven  rooms  and 
seven  teachers  to  accommodate  them.  But,  after  all,  this  is  only  a  surmise  as  to 
the  proportions  to  which  the  plan  may  ultimately  grow,  if  it  should  be  managed 
successfully.     At  first  only  one  or  two  rooms  should  be  opened. 

Success  being  secured  in  these,  others  could  be  added  as  need  appeared,  and  as 
competent  teachers  could  be  found. 

These  Elementary  Manual  Training  Schools,  as  they  may  be  called,  need  not  of 
course  confine  their  work  to  carpentry.  There  are  other  kinds  of  bench  and  vise 
work  which  are  of  an  elementary  nature,  and  provision  for  which  would  be  simple 
and  inexpensive.  But  it  would  probably  be  best  to  begin  with  carpentry  alone,  and 
repeat  suostantially  the  course  of  lessons  given  in  the  recent  Dwight  School  experi- 
ment. 

The  cost  of  one  Elementary  Manual  Training  School,  such  as  above  described,  is 
estimated  as  follows : — 

Outfit: 

Tools,  twenty  sets,  at  $35 , $500 

Benches,  twenty  places 200 

Miscellaneous  fittings  and  tools 150 

$850 
Euiming  expenses : 

Salary  of  instructor $1, 200 

Stock. 800 

Repairs,  replacement  of  tools,  etc 150 

$1,650 
Cost  of  instructmg  each  boy,  two  hours  a  week,  for  one  year $8. 25 

The  advanced  instruction  in  mechanic  arts,  to  be  provided  for  in  a  central  school, 
would  require  no  other  facilities  than  those  already  possessed  by  the  city  except  a 
suitable  forging  and  machine  shop. 

As  the  boys  in  such  a  school  would  spend  three-fifths  of  their  time  in  drawing 
and  in  book  studies,  much  as  is  done- in  the  Manual  Training  School  in  St.  Louis, 
they  could  be  well  accommodated  for  that  part  of  the  time  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Latin  and  English  High  School  building.  'There  are  in  that  building,  beside  some 
vacant  class-rooms,  four  rooms  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  drawing  classes 
only  one  of  which  is  now  so  used.  ' 
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In  these  class  and  drawing  rooms  the  Manual  Trajning  TTig^i  School  could  cany 
on  all  its  work  except  shop- work.     Here  would  be  its  head-quarters. 

To  complete  its  accommodations  it  would  be  necessary  to  build,  on  some  lot  of 
land  in  the  neighborhood,  a  forging  and  machine  shop,  one  story  high,  and  lighted 
from  the  roof.    Such  a  baQding  need  not  be  expensire. 

But  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  go  further  into  the  details  of  tiiis  part  of  the 
plan  now,  since  the  question  of  carrying  it  out  will  be  decided  in  most  minds  by 
the  saccess  with  which  the  part  relating  to  the  elementary  manual  training  may 
be  carried  out. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  submit  the  following  orders. 

CBitRLSS  C.   PEEKIXS, 

Chairman. 
johx  c.  cbow1.et. 
Thomas  Gaffleld. 

Ordered,  That  the  City  Cotmcil  be  requested  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  fSj-oOO  for 
the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  a  Mannal  Training  Sc^ooL 

Ordered,  That  the  City  Council  be  requested  to  fit  up  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the 
Latin-School  building  where  classes  &om  the  Grammar  Schools  can  be  instructed 
in  the  use  of  simple  hand-tools  during  the  ensuing  school  year. 

The  f  oUowing  annoimcenieiit  of  the  actual  b^iiiming  of  the  exper- 
iment is  from  the  report  by  the  Superintendent  for  1884.*  Superin- 
tendent Seaver  says : 

MAJfTAI.  TBATSISG. 

The  experiment  in  Tnajinal  training  B  to  go  into  operaiioa  on  flie  I'^Hi  of  ApziL 
ISSl.  Accommodations  for  classes  in  carpentry  have  been  {ooTided  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  I^tin-school  building,  on  Warren  Avenne.  From  ten  grammar  schools 
eleT^i  classes,  cmt^ning  in  all  320  boys,  come  and  take  a  lesson  once  a  wedc 
The  lesson  is  two  hours  long,  sad  boys  are  allowed  to  stay  a  port  or  the  whole  e£ 
a  third  hour  if  Uiey  desire.  The  boj^  are  fourteen  or  more'  years  old,  and  are  mem- 
bers of  the  first  and  second  classes  in  Use  grammar  schools.  B^ween  Aprfl  14tb 
and  the  approaching  summer  'vacation  not  many  lessons  can  be  given ;  the  w^cnk 
canonlyber^iardedas  amereb^;ininng.  But  in  September  next  it  will  be  posdble 
to  CKganize  classes  tiiat  may  go  tiirongh  a  whole  year's  work. 

A<;  a  next  step  Teadincr  towartis  the  establ^hment  of  a  distinct  mflnnal  training 
school  opoi  tograduates  of  grammar  schools  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  open,  in  connection  with  the  English  High  School,  what  might  for  tiie 
present  be  called  a  TnamioZ  training  dass,  witli  ten  hours  a  w^eek  devoted  to  shc^ 
work,  five  hours  to  drawing,  and  five  hours  to  book-work.  Such  a  class  would  in 
fact  accomplish  the  first  ye£ir s  work  of  a  manual  training  school.  Wten  sudi  a 
class  is  broughtintogood^vorkingorder  the  question  of  amlingoUi^  years  will  fol- 
low ;  and  then  will  come  up  the  qnestuMi  of  providing  a  dbop  fmnished  with  pow^ 
and  machinery.  All  th^«  fhin^  will  come  in  due  time,  if  tiie  first  step,  just  no-w 
b^inning,  prove  successful 

The  School  Committee  is  certainly  very  fortunate  in  securing  Uie  services  of  one 
^ho  has  been  for  eight  years  well  known  as  a  successfid  instructor  in  carpentry 
and  lattie-work.  Mr.  George  Smith,  lately  of  the  School  of  3fechmiic  Arts,  in  ibe 
llassachusetts  Institute  of  Technol<^y.  Notiiing  more  need  now  be  said  than  that 
the  experiment  b^ins  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 

The  following  report  shows  what  has  been  done  down  to  1885: 

REPORT   BY  COlDirrrEE  OS  mviTAT.  TRAISISG  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  on  Manual  Training  School,  who  were  insbncted,  April  38.  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  feasibility  of  providing  instruction  to  boys  of  Ae  public 
schools  in  printing,  carpenter-work,  and  shoe-making ;  and  to  gfirls,  in  printing, 
cooking,  honsekeeping,  and  lanndry-ivork ;  and  what  approfnation  may  be  neces- 
sary therefor,  submit  the  following  report : — 

The  committee  have  postponed  this  report  as  long  as  possible,  for  obvious  reasons. 
They  have  given  one  hearing,  to  which  were  invited  all  who  have  taken  an  interest 
in  the  past  in  Mannal  Training. 

*•' School  Document  Xo.  4 — lS*t.  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  S-:h.x>ls  of  the  City  of  Boston.  March,  15S4.  Boston:  Bockwell  and 
Churchill,  City  Printers,  Xo.  39  Arch  Street.     1S84.     Pp.  ".i." 
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There  were  present  Mis.  Hemenway  and  Fiske,  Misses  Homans  and  Pingreejalso 
Messrs.  Swan,  Dutton,  Hill,  Chase,  and  Harden,  masters  respectively  of  the  Win- 
throp,  Hancock,  C!omins,  Dudley,  and  Shnrtlefl  schools. 

Later  we  held  a  conference  with  the  masters  of  the  Grrammar  Schools  for  girls  in 
the  city  proper.  All  of  these  girls  now  have  the  privilege  of  i-eceiving  lessons  in 
cookery. 

We  also  visited  Mrs.  Hemenway's  vacation  school  in  cookery  at  Tennyson  street, 
and  were  surprised  by  the  great  popularity  of  the  work.  Many  earnest,  eager 
applicants  were  crowded  out. 

This  school,  or  "  The  Boston  School  Kitchen  No.  1,"  is  now  being  conducted, 
under  the  direction  of  your  committee,  at  Mrs.  Hemenway "s  expense.  She  will 
pay  the  expense  of  a  teacher  and  of  the  materials  until  July,  1886,  when  she  desires 
to  present  "  the  plant "  to  the  School  Committee  of  Boston. 

The  girls  of  the  Winthrop,  Franklin,  Everett,  and  Hyde  schools,  in  all  150  per 
week,  attend  this  school.  The  North  Bennett-st.  School  of  Cookery  is  conducted  by 
the  North  Bennett-st.  Industrial  School.  The  girls  of  the  Hancock,  Wells,  and 
Bowdoin  schools,  about  135  in  number  attend  this  school.  We  are  about  adding 
another  class.    This  school  wiU  also  accommodate  1.50  pupils  per  week. 

Both  of  the  above  schools  began  their  regular  course  Nov.  2,  1885, —  seven  weeks 
ago.  ■ 

We  have  had  a  carpenter-shop  under  the  latin  School  since  May,  1884. 

These  three  schools  are  being  conducted  as  experiments,  lender  the  charge  of  your 
committee. 

Superintendent  Seaver,  in  his  annual  report  of  1883,  says : — 

"  As  many  of  the  youth  of  Boston  are  destined  to  industrial  employments  as  are 
destined  to  all  other  employments  taken  together"  »  *  *  "  The  professional 
man,  the  lawyer,  doctor,  clergyman,  author,  teacher,  etc.,  have  been  helped  far 
along  on  the  direct  road  to  their  several  professions "  by  the  community  in  the 
Public  Latin  School  for  350  years,  or  almost  since  the  foundation  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  colony.  Talent  for  the  store  and  counting-room  has  been  encauraged  at 
the  Eng;lish  High  School  since  1831. 

"Hie  girls  have  had  the  same  opportunities  as  the  boys  of  late  years. 

The  small  minority  has  received  great  advantages,  while  the  great  majority — ^the 
workers  with  the  hands  and  brain — ^have  received  no  encouragement  until  within 
the  last  year  and  a  half.  • 

Given  good  mechanics,  a  country  prospers.  Professional  men  are  not  so  necessary. 
No  country  has  ever  had  enough  of  good  workers  with  the  hands.  There  is  almost 
always  a  plenty  of  professional  men.  We  should  especially  encourage  ' '  the  worker 
with  his  hands,"  because  the  common  people  are  the  foundations  of  republican  gov- 
ernment. If  the  people  are  bl^oad  of  mind  those  foundations  will  be  broad  and 
immovable. 

THE  STRENGTH  AND  PUKPOSE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  bottom  principle  on  which  our  system  of  public  education  depends  is  the 
future  profit  and  welfare  of  the  Stated  through  the  lifting  up  of  its  citizens  into  bet- 
ter men  and  women. 

For  250  years  we  have  appropriated  a  large  part  of  the  people's  money  to  make  a 
few  lawyers,  clergymen,  doctors,  and  the  like.  It  would  be  much  more  profitable 
to  appropriate  some  of  this  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
through  Manual  Training. 

The  three  existing  schools  already  mentioned  have  been  an  unqualified  success 
every  day  of  their  existence.  Every  pupU  has  been  and  is  an  enthusiast.  Their 
heart  is  in  their  work.    That  is  always  success. 

If  the  common  studies  of  our  schools,  i.  e.,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  etc., 
were  optional,^  and  were  taught  only  at  a  distant  point  of  the  city,  how  many  boys 
and  girls  would  come?  Yet  our  Manual  Training,  in  its  incomplete  condition, 
draws  its  volunteer  boys  and  girls  from  distant  parts  of  the  city,  rain  or  shine. 

Says  a  prominent  English  educator.  "  That  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  must 
work  for  daily  bread  proves  conclusively  that  work  for  daily  bread  is  a  noble  order 
of  life,  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  a  natural  law." 

This  natural  law,  the  nobility  of  labor,  should  be  impressed  upon  all  our  boys  and 
girls,  because  in  many  quarters  the  opposite  obtains,  and  is  working  great  harm. 
Usefulness  is  always  honorable. 

The  building  up  of  the  future  "  worker  "  is  not,  however,  the  greatest  benefit  that 
will  accrue  to  us  from  the  establishment  of  Manual  liraining  Schools.  The  greatest 
benefit  is  the  moral  benefit.  Manual  training  has  a  great  moral  influence  upon  our 
boys  and  girls  when  their  minds  are  most  plastic. 
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Nothing  develops  a  boy  or  girl,  a  man  or  woman,  like  responsibility;  manual  train- 
ing compels  responsibUity.  The  pupil  must  depend  upon  himself.  All  mistakes  are 
his  own.  He  cannot  shoulder  them  upon  anotlier.  He  is  constantly  brought  taxse  to 
face  with  his  own  deficiencies.  Even  self-love  cannot  close  his  eyes  to  them.  Moral 
and  mental  improvement  must  come.    A  better,  broader  man  or  woman  steps  forth. 

We  expect  that  in  time  we  sh«ll  arrive  at  a  central  school,  smiilar  W)  our  High 
Schools,  where  Manual  Training  may  have  a  fair  chance  to  show  its  tull  merits. 
Then  all  who  desire  may  attend.  Now  only  those  can  attend  the  Manual  IVammg 
classes  who  can  accomplish  in  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  hours  the  school  work 
laid  out  for  twenty-five  hours.    Thus  many  who  need  this  training  most  are  shut 

We  recommend  the  establishment,  next  September,  of  a  School  of  Cookery  in 
South  Boston,  because  in  no  part  of  Boston  would  more  profitable  results  follow. 

We  recommend  a  cai-penter-shop  next  September,  at  the  Dudley  School,  Koxbury, 
because  of  the  continuous  demand  from  that  section.  -,     ^      i 

We  recommend  that  the  School  Board  assume,  next  September,  the  conduct  and 
expense  of  School  Kitchen  No.  1,  in  the  Tennyson-street  School  building,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  is  now  paid  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hemenway,  who  has  been  the  zealous 
pioneer  of  this  particular  branch  of  the  work.  Towards  the  carrying  out  of  the 
above  recommendations  we  beg  to  offer  the  following  order : 

for  the  Committee,  „    ,, 

James  S.  Murphy, 

Chairman. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Account  be  requested  to  include  in  their  esti- 
mate for  the  next  school  financial  year  the  sum  of  $6,000,  for  Manual  Traming. 
The  regular  appropriation  has  been  $3,500  per  annum  for  the  last  two  years. 

The  following  extract  from. the  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee shows  the  situation  at  the  close  of  the  year  1885: 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT  FOR  1885. 

The  Manual  Training  School  finished  its  first  school-year  in  June  last.  The  commit- 
tee having  charge  of  the  school  report  an  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  pupils, 
some  of  whom  were  anxious  to  continue  their  instruction  a  second  year  ;  but  this 
could  not  be  permitted,  owing  to  the  limited  accommodations. 

During  the  year  the  Board  has  provided  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the 
Manual  Training  School,  and  has  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  regular  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Board  to  take  charge  of  the_ school. 

Early  in  the  year  the  attention  of  the  Board  was  called  to  a  petition  from  Mrs. 
Quincy  A.  Shaw,  asking  that  pupils  of  the  North-End  schools  be  permitted  to  attend 
the  North-End  Industrial  Home  during  a  portion  of  the  school-hours. 

The  Committee  on  Manual  Training  Sohoul,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred, 
reported  (School  Document  No.  3,  1885)  that  the  matter  should  be  looked  upon  as 
an  experiment,  one  of  the  results  of  which  would  be  to  inform  the  Board  on  the 
question  of  providing  extended  facilities  for  industrial  training  to  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PUPILS  PERMITTED  TO  ATTEND  PRIVATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  this  committee  the  Board  voted  that  the  children 
attending  the  Eliot  and  Hancock  Districts,  whose  parents  or  guardians  so  request 
in  writing,  be  permitted  to  attend,  on  probation,  the  North-end  Industrial  Home, 
two  hours  a  week.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  the  Manual 
Training  School,  the  liberal  offer  of  Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway  to  maintain  a 
Cooking-School,  at  her  own  expense,  in  the  Tennyson-street  school-house,  until 
July  1,  1886,  was  accepted,  and  the  Board,  at  its  meeting  October  13,  1885,  passed 
the  following  order : 

Ordered,  That  the  girls  of  the  Winthrop,  Prankhn,  Everett,  Hyde,  and  Wells 
schools,  whose  parents  or  guardians  so  request  in  writing,  be  permitted  to  attend, 
on  probation,  the  Tennyson-street  Cooking-School,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manual  Training. 

Subsequently  the  girls  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  deaf  were  permitted  to 
attend  the  Tennyson-street  Cooking-School,  and  the  girls  of  the  Wells  and  Bow- 
doin  Schools  were  permitted  to  attend  the  North  Bennett-street  Cooking-School, 
under  the  same  conditions.  * 

The  schools  were  fitted  up  and  organized,  and  the  committee  in  charge  were 
authorized  to  prepare  and  print  rules  and  regulations  governing  attendance  of 
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pupils  in  these  schools.  The  attendance  of  the  Tennyson-street  Cooking-School  is 
about  160  pupils  per  week,  and  at  the  North  Bennett-street  Cooking-School,  about 
135  pupils  per  week. 

The  special  committee  in  charge  speak  in  the  warmest  terms  of  the  unqualified 
success  of  the  industrial  schools,  and  recommend  that  other  schools  be  established 
during  the  coming  year,  in  other  sections  of  the  city.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
state  the  arguments  in  iavor  of  the  maintenance  of  industrial  schools.  The  need 
for  their  existence  was  recognized  long  ago,  and  the  work  that  remains  is  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  means  of  giving  instruction  in  manual  training  to  our  school- 
children. Sewing  and  drawing  have  steadily  worked  their  way  into  notice,  and 
have  secured  permanent  places,  in  the  school  curriculum.  The  same  must  be  the 
case  with  the  industrial  schools,  and  we  feel  confident  that  the  liberality  of  our 
citizens  in  sustaining  the  public  schools  up  to  the  high  standard  they  have  occupied 
for  years  will  be  extended  as  readily  in  the  cause  of  industrial -education. 
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IV. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION    CONSIDERED   BY  THE  SCHOOL 
AUTHORITIES  OF  NEWPORT,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

In  the  Aumial  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  for  1882-83,*  occurs  the  following  reference 
to  the  subject  of  Industrial  Education: 

The  subject  of  industrial  or  manual  education  is  receiving  considerable  atten- 
tion in  some  quarters.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  those  in  the  public 
schools  are  to  tind  their  means  of  support  later  in  life  in  some  form  of  manual  labor, 
it  certainly  is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration  as  to  whether  some  attempt  should 
not  be  made  by  the  pubUc  to  train  the  hand  as  weU  as  to  educate  the  head.  The 
disinclination  in  these  days  to  pass  through  long  apprenticeships,  the  lack  of  skilled 
labor  in  almost  all  of  the  forms  of  mechanical  employment,  suggest  the  importance 
of  the  subject.  Its  thorough  discussion  is  not  here  called  for,  nor  is  our  city  in  a 
position  to  assume  leadef'Siip  in  the  solution  of  this  question.  It  wiU,  perhaps, 
suffice,  if  we  bear  it  in  mind,  having  in  view  that  the  not  distant  future  may  make 
the  question  a  practical  one. 

This  is  supplemented  by  Superintendent  George  A.  Littlefield  in 
his  report  as  follows : 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  subject  of  manual  training,  to  which  attention  is  caUed  in  the  report  of  the 
School  Committee,  is  an  interesting  one.  We  already  give  instruction  in  the  use- 
ful study  of  drawing,  and  a  natural  step  from  that,  which  has  been  taken  in  many 
places,  is  to  introduce  sewing  for  the  girls,  and  the  use  of  simple  took  for  the  boys. 
The  importance  of  sewing  has  already  been  forcibly  presented  to  the  Board  in  a 
letter  from  the  Newport  Charity  Organization.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  schools 
where  sewing  has  long  been  taught  to  meet  young  girls  eleven  or  twelve  years  of 
age,  who,  according  to  the  statement  of  their  teachers,  can  cut  and  make  every 
garment  they  wear  to  school.  If  this  is  the  case,  when  we  hear  so  much  about  the 
helplessness  of  young  women  who  have  not  learned  to  sew,  would  it  not  seem  wise, 
if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  the  involved  processes  of  banking  and  the  details  of  South 
American  geography,  in  order  to  gain  an  hour  a  week  for  so  practical  a  branch  as 
sewing. 

With  r^ard  to  the  practicability  of  giving  the  boys  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools, 
the  following  quotation  is  submitted  from  the  recent  able  report  of  Superintendent 
Harrington  of  New  Bedford:  "  Some  Boston  gentlemen,  taking  their  cue  from 
Europe,  subscribed  money  enough  to  fit  up  an  unoccupied  school  room  for  exercises 
in  mechanical  handwork,  the  boys  of  the  Dwight  Grammar  School  were  the  pupils, 
and  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  graft  a  course  of  manual  instruction  on  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  The  room  was  cleared  of  its  furniture  and  suppUed  with  work 
benches  and  wood- working  tools  sufficient  for  eighteen  boys,  to  whom  was  also 
assigned  a  small  amoimt  of  Imnber.  They  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  spe- 
cial teacher,  a  carpenter  and  builder,  who  exacted  strict  discipline,  marked  all  the 
work  done  by  the  boys,  and  kept  a  record  of  the  same.  The  daily  programme  was 
written  out  each  day  on  the  blackboard,  and  strict  compliance  with  it  reauired. 
Two  classes  were  taught,  each  liaving  two  hours  a  week.  As  specimens  of  the 
work  done,  the  boys  were  taught  to  drive  nails ;  to  nail  on  a  line;  to  use  different 

*  "Annual  Report  of  the  Sjhool  Committee  of  the  Citv  of  Newport,  R.  I 
together  with  the  Report  of   Head  Master  of  the  Rogers  High  School,  and  the 
Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  18§3-'83.    Newport  R   I  • 
John  P,  Sanborn,  Printer,    1983.    Pp.318,"  pu^,^,..  x.. 
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kinds  of  planes ;  to  joint  the  square  edges  of  a  board;  to  use  the  gauge,  the  cutting 
and  splitting  saws  ;  to  use  the  chalk  line  and  different  kinds  of  chisels ;  to  fit  and 
nail  boards  together;  to  make  a  mortise  and  tenon  and  to  fit  them  together;  to  use 
sand-paper,  glue,  etc. ;  to  use  the  bit  and  bit-brace,  and  various  other  operations  in 
wood-working." 

"  Mr.  Paige,  the  master  of  the  Dwight  School,  reports  that  the  experiment  has 
been  a  complete  success.  The  boys  have  been  intensely  interested  in  the  work, 
never  tardy,  never  absent;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  frequently  at  work  long 
before  the  time  of  beginning.  And  as  to  the  effect  on  their  mental  study,  it  has 
seemed  to  stimulate  their  minds.  It  has  made  them,  if  anything,  better  scholars 
than  they  were  before.  To  quote  his  own  words :  '  I  consider  that  the  results  go 
far  to  prove  that  manual  training  is  so  great  a  relief  to  the  iteration  of  school  work 
that  it  is  a  positive  benefit,  rather  than  a  detriment  to  the  course  in  the  other 
studies.' " 

From  the  report  made  by  the  Superintendent  the  next  year,  1884- 
'85,  upon  this  subject  which  he  had  been  directed  to  investigate,  it 
will  be  seen  that  his  researches  have  convinced  him  that  the  proposed 
training  in  public  schools,  in  the  elements  of  industries,  is  both  fea- 
sible and  desirable.     He  says: 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  subject  of  industrial  education  upon  which  the  Superintendent  was  instructed 
by  the  School  Board  to  make  a  brief  report  at  this  time,  has  been  carefully  consid- 
ered. The  elementary  manual  training  schools  in  New  Haven  and  Boston  have 
been  visited,  and  many  essays  and  reports  upon  the  subject.have  been  listened  to  or 
read.  The  evidence  seems  conclusive  that  instruction  in  sewing  and  in  the  use  of 
mechanics'  tools  for  the  girls  and  boys  respectively,  is  a  most  useful  line  of  work 
for  public  schools  to  undertake.  Before  introducing  it,  we  should  make  siu-e  that 
in  pur  schools  as  thproughly  as  in  any  others,  the  subjects  of  the  present  curriculum 
are  taken  up  from  the  standpoint  of  things  rather  than  words,  and  then  we  may 
consider  instruction  in  elementary  bench  or  forge  work  as  simply  an  extension  of 
that  object  teaching  which  already  characterizes  the  most  interesting  and  profitable 
portions  of  our  school  work.  For  example,  the  gifts  of  the  Kindergarten,  the  pri- 
mary modelingjn  clay,  the  concrete  portions  of  arithmetic,  the  model  and  geomet- 
rical drawing,  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  as  taught  by  experiment  in  the 
high  school  and  as  they  should  be  taught  to  a  simpl  t  extent  in  the  grammar  school, 
the  collection  of  cabinets  interesting  to  the  student  of  geography  and  history,  etc., 
etc.  In  point  of  utiUty,  it  is  found  that  the  training  of  the  eye  and  the  hand  in  an 
industrial  way  affords  a  much  needed  mental  di3cipline,  and  invigorates  by  practi- 
cal application  much  of  the  otherwise  lifeless  information  gained  from  books. 
While  it  is  not  intended  of  course  to  give  in  the  schools  so  much  training  as  is  re- 
quired in  the  particular  trades,  it  is  beUeved  to  be  entirely  feasible  to  give  without 
interruption  of  the  present  course  such  a  command  of  the  common  wood  and  iron 
working  tools  as  shall  reveal  to  a  pupil  any  latent  mechanical  skill  he  may  have, 
and  shall  prove  in  many  cases  an  acceptable  substitute  for  the  experience  formerly 
gained  under  the  apprenticeship  system.  The  spirit  of  our  institutions  forWds  us 
to  forecast  the  Ufe  work  of  any  lad,  but  whatever  it  may  be,  a  knowledge  of  materi- 
als with  dexterity  in  the  use  of  tools  can  never  come  amiss,  and  it  may  serve  to 
counteract  the  present  morbid  tendency  to  regard  manual  labor  as  in  some  way  dis- 
creditable. 

SEWING  FOR  GIRLS  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING  FOR  BOYS  RECOMMENDED. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  City  Council  be  requested  to  make  provision 
in  the  next  a,nnual  budget  for  instruction  in  sewing  for  the  girls  of  the  grammar 
schools  and  in  carpentry  for  the  boys  above  the  third  grammar  grade.  Sewing 
could  be  taught  in  the  school  rooms  one  hour  a  week  outside  of  the  present  school 
hours  at  an  annual  expenditure,  for  the  salary  of  a  competent  specml  teacher,  of 
about  $300.  The  engine  house  proposed  to  be  vacated  just  west  of  the  Coddington 
School-house  would  make  an  admirable  carpenter's  shop,  and  if  it  could  be  secured 
the  remammg  expenses  for  the  first  year  would  be  about  as  follows:  tools,  fifteen 
sets  at  $35,  $375;  benches  $150 ;  incidental  fittings  $100 ;  stock  for  lessons  $200 ; 
salary  of  mstructor  $800;  total  $1,635.  If  the  superintending  carpenter  of  the 
school  department,  however,  could  give  the  instruction,  the  cost  would  be  materi-  ■ 
ally  lessened.     After  the  first  year,  the  running  expenses  for  instruction,  stock, 
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and  repairs  would  be  about  half  the  cost  for  tlie  first  year.  If  the  engine  house 
sliould  be  secured,  the  lower  floor  could  be  furnished  witli  fifteen  individual  benches, 
each  four  or  five  feet  long,  fitted  with  a  vise  and  with  a  drawer  underneath  con- 
taining the  principal  handsaw,  planes,  chisels,  etc.  Two  hours  a  week  of  attend- 
ance at  the  shop  suould  be  reqmred  of  all  able  bodied  bovs  in  the  classes  named 
until  at  least  they  had  acquired  a  certain  minimum  of  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the 
prescribed  tools.  The  houi's  best  available  for  the  boys  of  the  first  and  second  gram- 
mar classes  would  be  from  11^  to  laj,  from  1  to  3,  and  from  4  to  5.  The  high  school 
boys  could  occupy  the  shop  from  3  to  4.  A  company  of  about  fifteen  could  be 
taught  at  once,  and  tliei-e  would  probably  be  boys  enoujgh  to  occupy  tlie  instructor 
during  the  time  mentioned.  There  would  soon  be  a  demand  no  doubt  for  an  even- 
ing class,  and  if  tlie  day  experiment  were  successful  such  a  class  would  be  well 
worthy  of  opening  as  well  as  one  in  the  closely  allied  subject  of  mechanical  draw- 
ing. In  the  manual  schools  visited  by  the  Superintendent  the  following  features 
seemed  objectionable:  they  were  conducted  in  basements  which  were  apparently 
damp,  the  sessions  were  held  in  the  regular  school  hours,  and  the  attendance  was 
optional  including  only  the  bright  impils  who  as  was  supposed  could  spare  the  time 
for  it.  The  instructor  of  such  a  school  should  be  a  skilful  carpenter,  intelligent,  and 
capable  of  expressing  hiiuself  clearly.  At  the  outset  he  should  inspect  the  manage- 
ment of  one  or  two  similar  schools  in  other  cities.  Their  method  requires  him  at  the 
opening  of  each  lesson  in  the  presence  of  the  boys  to  execute  upon  his  bench  the  pre- 
cise work  for  the  day  which  they  afterwards  imitate  upon  their  several  benches 
under  his  oversight.  The  course  in  the  Boston  school  last  year  included  lessons 
upon  the  use  of  t£e  splitting  and  outting-ofl  saws,  the  different  bench  planes,  the 
making,  testing  and  use  of  mitre  box,  common  and  blind  dovetailing,  mortises  and 
tenons,  key  tenons,  etc.  Among  many  useful  things  made  were  small  cabinets  with 
drawers,  large  tool  chests,  dove-tailed  and  glued  together,  with  beaded  trimming 
and  paneled  cover,  small  tables  vidth  drawers  and  square  tapering  legs,  etc.  The 
aim  is  not  to  make  salable  articles,  but  judging  from  the  specimens  seen,  many 
boys  early  display  the  power  to  turn  out  surprisingly  fine  work. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT. 

Extracts  fkom  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  School  Authori- 
ties OF  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

An  account  of  the  latest  results  of  the  experiments  in  introduc- 
ing the  elements  of  industrial  training  in  the  schools  of  New  Haven, 
undertaken  in  1883  by  Principals  Camp  and  French,  in  their  re- 
spective schools,  is  given  in  Chapter, XIII  of  this  volume.  (See 
page  138  et  seq.)  The  following  quotations  from  the  official  reports 
win  show  the  progress  of  the  movement  from  1883  to  1885,  inclusive. 

In  the  Eeport  -of  Superintendent  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  under  date 
of  August  31,  1883,*  the  announcement  is  made  of  the  proposed 
experiments  by  Messrs.  Camp  and  French. 

Superintendent  Dutton  Says: 

INDUSTEIAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

There  is  a  new  element  in  the  educational  atmosphere  of  this  country  which  can- 
not well  be  overlooked.  The  claim  that  our  public  schools  teach  too  much  that  is 
theoretical  and  disciplinary,  and  offer  too  few  advantages  to  those  wishing  to  ac- 
quire skill  in  mechanical  labor,  is  not  new,  but  it  has  recently  been  pushed  with 
such  energy  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  thoughtful  persons.  It  is  said  on  good 
authority  that  the  demand  for  skilled  mechanics  is  so  great  relatively  as  to  warrant 
some  addition  to  or  modification  of  our  public  school  training,  so  that  the  ambi- 
tions and  energies  of  boys  may  be  given  the  proper  bent,  and  so  the  industrial  and 
productive  interests  of  the  nation  may  keep  pace  with  other  forms  of  growth. 

TECHNICAL    CLASSES    OPENED    IN    NEW    YORK   BY    CARRIAGE    BUILDERS'  NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  of  the  United  States,  having  opened 
a  school  in  New  York  City  for  the  advancement  of  technical  knowledge,  in  a  circu- 
lar recently  issued  declares  that  "  the  advance  already  made  in  the  mechanical 
arts  in  this  country  calls  for  a  higher  standard  of  taste  and  skill  than  heretofore, 
and  there  is  every  evidence  that  a  still  greater  demand  for  skilled  workmen  will 
arise  from  year  to  year,  in  order  that  in  our  rapidly  increasing  productions  we  may 
successfully  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  the  manufacturers  of  other 
,£ountries.  At  present  we  are  dependent  in  great  measure  upon  artizans  educated 
in  their  trades  abroad,  but  the  number  of  this  class  seeking  our  shores  for  employ- 
ment is  lessening  every  year,  and  has  almost  entirely  ceased  in  many  trades  calUng 
for  the  higher  skill.  We  deem  it  highly  important  to  reinforce  the  ranks  of  me- 
chanics by  a  system  of  public  school  mstruction  which  shall  earlier  fit  boys  to  en- 
ter into  trades  with  some  assurance  that  their  preparatory  studies  are  likely  to  assist 
in  making  them  intelligent  and  skilled  workmen." 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  opinions  expressed  on  every  hand.  It  will  hardly 
do  at  present  to  talk  about  Manual  Schools  supported  at  public  expense.  Our  sys- 
tem costs  enough  already.    I  believe,  however,  that  a  few  years  will  develop  a  plan 

*"  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School 
District  for  the  Year  ending  August  31,  1883.  New  Haven:  Tuttle,  Morehouse  & 
Taylor,  Printers.    1883.    Pp.  130." 
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whereby  one  or  more  industrial  departments  can  be  opened,  with  teachers  trained 
in  the  best  technical  schools,  and  that  the  plan  need  cost  nothing  additional^  for 
boys  and  girls  -enrolled  in  these  departments  would  be  entirely  withdrawn  from 
(jthers.  Through  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Camp  and  French,  experiments  are  to 
be  tried  in  the  Dwight  and  Skinner  School's  during  the  coming  year,  which  will 
awaken  much  interest  and  wiU  deserve  hearty  encouragement.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  a  small  appropriation  be  made  in  order  that  the  experiment  may  be 
fairly  made  and  the  result  honestly  estimated. 

SEWING  IN  PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  high  opinion  I  have  formed  of  the  endeavors 
so  long  and  perseveringly  carried  on  to  teach  sewing  to  poor  and  neglected  children 
in  bur  ungraded  schools.  The  fact  that  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  philan- 
thropic ladies  have  been  encouraged  to  carry  on  this  work,  asking  no  aid  from  the 
public  funds,  is  to  me  sufficient  proof  of  its  genuineness. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  close  and  natural  connection  between  industrial  education  and  the  Kinder- 
garten justifies  my  introducing  the  topic  here.  "  We  must  begin  at  the  beginning," 
said  Froebel,  "too  much  has  to  be  undone  in  later  years  that  has  been  done  wrong 
from  the  outset."  The  general  purpose  of  the  system  to  .secure  the  healthful  de- 
velopment of  all  the  faculties  of  children  of  three  year*  old  and  upwards  is  well 
understood.  Many  larger  cities,  like  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  San  Francisco,  have 
hundreds  of  Kindergartens,  supported  partly  by  charity  and  partly  by  public  money. 
In  Boston  the  munificent  charity  of  one"  lady,  Mrs.  Shaw,  provides  more  than 
$50,000  annually  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  while  the-  Board  of  Education  fur- 
nishes necessary  rooms  in  various  school  houses.  If  the  efforts  being  made  in  this 
city  to  establish  one  or  more  charity  Kindergartens  are  successful,  I  hope  the  use  of 
some  unoccupied  rooms  in  the  district  may  be  granted. 

In  introducing  this  subject  I  am  not  seeking  to  add  another  expensive  feature  to 
our  system.  True  Kindergartens,  if  they  exist  at  all,  will  for  a  long  time  at  least 
exist  as  a  form  of  charity.  It  is,  however,  of  supreme  importance  that  our  teach- 
ers as  a  class  become  familiar  with  the  genius  and  philosophy  of  the  system,  and  I 
see  no  better  or  cheaper  way  of  accomplishing  this  end  than  to  employ  one  Kinder- 
gartner  as  a  teacher  in  the  new  Training  School,  and  this  step  is  respectfully  sug- 
gested for  the  consideration  of  the  Board. 

In  the  report  of  the  succeeding  year  *  the  Superintendent  gives 
the  history  of  the  first  year's  experiment  as  follows  : 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  NEW  HAVEN  (1883-1884). 

The  experiments  which  have  been  tried  in  the  Dwight  and  Skinner  Schools  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  the  good  degree  of  success  that  has  attended  them,  naturally 
suggest  the  question  whether  manual  training  cannot  become  more  distinctly  a  fea- 
ture of  public  school  education  in  this  city.  The  question  is  a  difficult  one,  as  all 
have  found  who  have  ventured  to  speculate  upon  it.  It  cannot  be  handled  success- 
fully from  a  narrow  or  simply  utilitai'ian  point  of  view.  It  is  easy  to  deny  the  ex- 
pendiency  of  such  training,  and  to  ridicule  the  idea  of  dividing  the  interest  of 
school  boys  between  the  three  R's  and  the  hammer,  the  saw,  and  the  jack  plane. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  make  haste  to  clamor  for  manual  training  in  schools  who 
do  not  weigh  sufficiently  the  difficulties  which  such  an  enterprise  presents,  neither 
do  they  seem  to  comprehend  its  true  purpose.  They  join  in  the  popular  cry  for  some- 
thing practical  in  the  schools,  and  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  knowledge  of  a  few 
tools  will  at  once  open  to  a  boy  the  highway  to  success.  To  ask  for  any  consider- 
able appropriation  of  public  money  for  the  support  of  a  new  feature  in  our  schools  to 
please  a  few  chronics  who  ax-e  always  complaming  of  the  old  and  clamoring  for  the 
new,  or  to  furnish  gymnastics  for  a  few  boys,  would  certainly  be  indefensible.  It 
will  readily  be  agreed  that  if  these  industrial  experiments  are  to  be  encom-aged, 
and  further  expense  is  to  be  incuri-ed,  the  case  must  be  pleaded  on  the  broadest 
educational  grounds.  It  must  be  seen  that  something  is  actually  wanting  in  the 
present  curriculum  to  call  out  all  the  latent  energies  of  a  boy  and  give  him  the 

*"  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School 
District  for  the  Year  ending  August  30,  1884.  New  Haven:  Tuttle,  Morehouse  <S; 
Taylor,  Printers.     1884.     Pp.  109," 
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most  symmetrical  development  of  mind  and  body.  To  undertake  the  teaching  of 
trades  in  the  school  room,  or  tOi  emphasize  the  importance  of  any  of  the  manual 
arts  to  that  extent  which  would  give  a  bias  to  the  tastes  of  a  boy  or  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  any  particular  vocation,  would  do  vdolence  to  well  accepted  educational 
principles. 

TECHNICAL  TRADE  SCHOOLS  OF  GREATEST  VALUE,  BUT  NOT  MODELS  FOR  FREE 
PUBLIC  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Those  Technical  Schools  of  Europe  which  are  supported  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  fostering  certain  industries  or  branches  of  skilled  labor,  as  for  exarnple  the 
Technical  School  of  Manchester,  England,  opened  the  past  year,  or  those  institutions 
run  in  the  interest  of  guilds  or  great  manufacturing  interests,  like  that  one  sup- 
ported in  New  York  City  by  the  Carriage  Builders'  Association— all  these  wiU  prove 
of  great  value  to  the  industries  which  they  foster,  and  wiU  be  a  mighty  factor  in 
strengthening  the  productive  resources  of  a  nation.  But  as  educational  institu- 
tions, they  are  necessarily  narrow  in  scope,  and  afford  but  little  help  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  before  us.  One  principle  is  generally  agreed  upon  by  all  who 
would  ui-ge  manual  training  in  schools,  and  that  is,  that  no  trade  can  be  taught. 
This  dictum,  although  negative  in  form,  when  considered  in  the  hght  of  pedagogics 
is  positive  and  full  of  meaning.  It  points  to  a  broad  and  harmonious  development, 
rather  than  to  the  narrowing  of  facility.  It  rests  upon  the  supreme  fact  that  body 
and  mind  act  and  react  upon  each  other ;  that  any  act  is  a  thought  expressed ;  that 
the  application  of  the  hand  and  eye  to  systematic  and  artistic  pursuits  produces  a 
reflex  benefit  to  the  mind  of  the  worker;  that  hand  work  joined  with  brain  work 
awakens  spontaneity  of  feeling,  strenghtens  the  will,  and  insures  a  maximum  of 
power. 

As  this  is  a  basal  principle  and  one  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  throughout  this 
discussion,  I  will  quote  from  several  authorities  to  show  how  well  it  is  recognized 
by  those  competent  to  speak. 

Short  quotations  follow  from  the  statements  put  forth  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Boston,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  Manual  Training 
Schools;  here  omitted,  because  given  at  length  in  the  accounts  of 
those  schools. 

One  who  carefully  inspected  the  large  exhibits  of  the  technical  schools  made  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,*  writes  that  "a  noticeable 
feature  was  that  teachers  seemed  to  be  trying  to  bring  out  the  inventive  faculties 
of  pupils,  rather  than  to  have  them  copy  a  certain  set  of  models.''  A  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  "  New  Englander,"  prepared  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Famam  of  this  city,  em- 
phasizes the  educational  value  of  manual  training,  and  says :  "It  develops  a  fond- 
ness for  work ;  it  leads  children  to  create,  rather  than  simply  to  assimilate. ;  it 
strengthens  the  instincts  of  cooperation  ;  it  brings  out,  in  a  more  concrete  and  dis- 
tinct manner  than  the  dry  maxims  of  abstract  ethics,  the  difEerence  between  right 
and  wrong  ;  and  in  doing  this  it  incidentally  gives  to  the  .boys  in  our  public  schools 
educational  elements  which  will  be  of  special  use  to  them  in  the  careers  which  they 
will  necessarily  follow."  Mr.  Judd,  the  efficient  instructor  of  the  boys  at  the 
Dwight  School,  made  a  remark  to  a  stranger  in  my  hearing  which  seemed  to  em- 
body the  pith  of  the  same  principle.  In  answer  to  the  question  "  What  good  will 
such  training  do  a  boy  ?  "  he  replied,  "  It  will  bring  out  what  there  is  in  him." 

PRACTICAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT  IN  NEW  HAVEN. 

Now,  giving  up  all  idea  of  teaching  trades,  and  regarding  facility  in  using  a  few 
tools  as  a  rather  commonplace  accomplishment,  is  there  enough  of  disciplinary  value 
in  such  training  to  warrant  its  continuance  or  extension  in  our  schools  f  Instead  of 
affirming  positively  that  such  is  the  case,  let  us  see  what  results  the  experiments 
made  have  yielded.  In  each  of  the  Dwight  and  Skinner  Schools  a  large  basement 
room  was  fitted  up  with  benches  and  supplied  with  tools  sufficient  for  a  dozen 
boys  to  work  at  once.  Each  boy  attended  twice  per  week  for  an  hour.  At  the 
Dwight  School  sixty  diflferent  boys  selected  for  superior  scholarship  received  train- 
ing, and  at  Skinner^  about  thirty  were  thus  fortunate.  Messrs.  Judd  and  Loper 
the  respective  janitors  of  these  schools  gave  the  needed  instruction,  and  did  much 
to  make  the  enterprise  a  success  by  their  interest  and  zeal.  A  thorough  course  in 
plain  carpentry  was  given,  and  many  useful  and  ornamental  articles  were  manu- 

*Heldat  Madison,  Wisconsin,  July  15-19,  1884,  Attended  by  more^h^eOOO 
persons.  *  > 
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factured.  More  important  than  these  visible  results  is  the  effect  upon  the  bearing 
and  scholarship  of  the  boys  thus  trained.  The  principals  of  bc*h  schools  are  em- 
phatic in  saying  that  the  effect  was  salutary  both  upon  their  mental  life  and  manly 
bearing.  Several  parents  testify  to  the  same  result  and  are,  without  exception, 
anxious  to  have  such  training  continued.  It  is  said  that  those  receiving  the  train- 
ing, being  the  older  and  more  influential  boys  of  the  school,  exhibifed  a  positive 
interest  in  their  daily  work,  and  a  propriety  of  conduct  which  was  helpful  in  ele- 
vating the  standard  of  tone  in  the  whole  school.  Thus,  for  a  maximum  expense 
of  $3(50  for  each  class,  one-half  of  which  sum  was  appropriated  from  school  funds, 
we  have  these  definite  and  most  desirable  results,  to  say  nothing  of  skill  acquired 
n  carpentry. 

SUGGESTIONS  AND  EECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  view  of  these  tilling  facts,  and  since  this  form  of  education  is  fairly  in  the 
stage  of  experiment,  it  would  seem  proper  for  the  Board  to  consider  seriously  the 
wisdom  of  providing  for  a  still  broader  application  of  the  plan,  so  that  a  still  larger 
number  of  teachers  and  parents  can  judge  of  its  practicability.  Without  arg^uing 
the  case,  or  going  far  into  details  the  following  scheme  is  suggested:  To  let  a  group 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  boys  from  each  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  City  spend  one 
afternoon  per  week  in  the  manual  training  school.  The  room  and  appointments  at 
the  Dwight  and  Skinner  Schools  are  ample  for  the  purpose,  and  the  plan  would 
simply  require  that  the  boys  from  other  schools  should  travel  the  longer  distance 
once  each  week.  The  groups  from  the  several  schools  would  of  course  be  assigned 
to  the  school  nearest  their  own.  It  could  not  be  asked  or  expected  that  the  instruc- 
tion could  be  given  for  so  small  compensation  as  last  year.  The  janitors  should 
receive  from  $300  to  $300  each,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  employ  extra  assistance 
which  they  would  be  obliged  to  do.  An  allowance  of  $100  should  be  made  for  each 
school  for  lumber  and  tools,  so  that,  at  the  outside,  $800  would  cover  aU  expense 
and  fairly  compensate  the  instructors.  The  legal  difficulty,  vrhich  has  hitherto 
been  a  convenient  bar  to  such  a  project,  has  fortunately  been  removed.  The  statute 
vyhich  designated  the  studies  to  be  taught  in  the  conunon  schools  of  this  State, 
was,  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  so  amended,  at  the  instance  of  Hon.  J.  D. 
Plunkett,  as  to  include  "Manual  Arts."  This  difficulty  being  removed,  I  believe 
public  sentiment  will  sustain  the  Board  in  taking  this  step  in  advance.  Some  will 
say  that  the  plan  is  faulty,  as  only  a  few  will  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  But  one  hun- 
dred boys  from  different  parts  of  the  city,  selected  by  their  several  principals  on 
the  ground  of  good  scholarship,  wiU  be  a  good  basis  ior  the  experiment,  and  close 
students  are  often  persons  of  highly  %vrought  nervous  temperament,  who  especially 
need  relaxation  and  physical  training.  Those  whose  surplus  energies  are  spent  in 
out-door  sports,  or  who  have  active  duties  out  of  school,  have  less  need  of  manual 
training.  The  fact  that  the  dignity  of  labor  may  thus  be  popularized,  and  that 
many  boys  not  niembers  of  these  classes  wiU  be  inspu-ed  "  to  do  something,"  is  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  plan.  It  is  the  industrial  and  industrious  spirit 
that  we  want  in  our  schools,  and  in  the  community  as  well,  so  that  honest  labor 
may  be  not  only  respectable  but  honorable. 

It  must  be  counted  a  misfortune  that  popular  intelligence  does  not  yet  grasp  the 
principles  which  imderlie  an  education  which  begins  in  the  Kindergarten,  and 
carries  the  industrial  and  productive  idea  through  aU  grades.  Thexe  may  be  some 
truth  in  the  charge,  that  only  half  the  child  has  been  educated,  that  the  other  half, 
which  is  character  founded  on  a  body  trained  to  action,  and  a  will  invincible  against 
wrong,  has  been  neglected.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  time  has  come  to  broaden 
the  foundations  of  our  educational  structure,  so  as  to  make  the  school  training  do 
in  part  for  boys  in  the  city,  what  is  done  for  boys  in  the  country  by  the  nature  of 
things  ? 

MECHANICAL  DBA  WING. 

The  introduction  of  this  branch  into  the  upper  grades  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
and  the  High  School  by  Prof.  Louis  Bail  is  an  important  step  towards  a  more  in- 
dustrial education,  and  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  subject  of  drawing.  Al- 
though the  study  is  made  optional,  over  500  boys  have  already  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  here  afforded.  Prof.  Bail  says,  "  In  the  month  of  May,  I  com- 
menced a  complete  course  in  mechanical  drawing  in  all  the  Grammar  Schools, 
giving  the  boys  of  the  two  upper  rooms  a  lesson  of  one  hour,  each  alternate  week. 
The  regular  teacher  is  required  to  give  the  scholars  at  least  two  hours  instructiou 
every  other  week  in  Mechanical  drawing,  and  thoroughly  review  all  the  problems 
and  thus  secure  considerable  practice  in  the  use  of  the  mathematical  instruments," 
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What  bettei;  form  of  manual  training  for  the  girls  than  plain  sewing?  This 
subject  was  once  before  the  Board  and  referred  by  them  to  the  Committee  on 
Schools  and  Superintendent.  My  report  is  here  presented,  to  wit,  that  it  would  be 
well  for  one  or  two  Principals  of  Grammar  Schools  to  inaugurate  experiments  in 
one  or  more  grades,  say  the'  fifth  and  sixth.  Let  them  begin  by  ascertaining  how 
many  know  how  to  sew.  If  I  may  use  statements  made  by  several  city  superin- 
tendents as  a  basis  of  prophecy,  I  feel  sure  that  few  wiU  be  found,  whether  of  the 
rich  or  poor,  who  understand  the  practical  use  of  the  needle.  I  would  also  report 
that  the  teaching  of  sewing  as  hitherto  conducted  in  the  Fair  Street  and  Goffe 
Street  Schools  should  receive  some  substantial  recognition  and  support  at  the  hands 
of  the  Board.  The  same  beneficent  amendment  to  the  statute  before  alluded  to 
extends  its  favoring  hand  in  this  direction. 

A  careful  perusal  of  these  reports  by  Superintendent  Dutton  re- 
calls the  noble  series  of  reports  made  by  Horace  Mann,  forty  years 
ago.  A  like  high  ideal  of  the  purpose  to  be  attained  in  teaching,  a 
mind  open  to  new  movements  and  to  improved  methods,  a  readiness 
to  discard  time-honored  customs  if  satisfied  that  they  are  hindrances 
rather  than  helps,  mark  the  utterances  of  this  Superintendent  of 
our  day,  while  the  credit  freely  given  to  teachers,  and  their  conse- 
quent esprit  du  corps,  make  the  admitted  excellence  of  the  public 
schools  of  New  Haven  easy  to  understand.  While  the  novel  methods 
of  education  adapted  to  changed  conditions  of  life  are  hospitably 
entertained,  the  old  methods  of  proved  excellence  are  by  no  means 
discarded.  The  statements  in  regard  to  High  Schools  in  this  report 
are  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

The  1885  Report  of  the  New  Haven  Board  of  Education  *  contains 
the  following  announcement  giving  very  practical  proof  of  the  in- 
creasing interest  in'  the  experiments  of  industrial  education  on  the 
part  of  one  public-spirited  citizen  at  least: 

Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Boardman,  during  the  past  summer,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Trustees  the  very  generous  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  income  from  which  is 
to  be  hereafter  applied  by  the  district  for  instmction  in  the  industrial  arts.  Mrs. 
Boardman  has  also  paid  into  the  treasury  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  like 
instruction  the  coming  year. 

Perhaps  other  benevolent  persons  will  greatly  add  to  tliis  trust  fund,  so  that 
while  a  good  work  is  being  done,  there  will  be  no  large  expenditure  by  the  district 
in  this  line  of  instruction. 

It  is  perhaps  proper  to  say  in  this  place  that  if  the  disti-ict  shall  give  very  gen- 
eral instruction  in  this  direction,  a  suitable  and  central  building  should  be  provided 
with  necessajy  tools  and  equipments.  The  basements  of  the  Skinner  and  Dwight 
School  building  have  thus  far  been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  they  are  inconvenient 
and  poorly  adapted  to  this  kind  of  instruction. 

Thus  subject  vrill  claim  the  attention  of  the  Board  at  an  early  day. 

Superintendent  Dutton  follows  with  a  somewhat  detailed  account 
of  the  year's  work  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  in  Manual  Training. 

DRAWING. 

Some  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  teaching  of  drawing.  During  the  year 
ending  in  April,  Prof.  Bail  taught  mechanical  drawing  to  the  boys  in  grades  VII 
and  Vlll  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  to  the  fourth  class  in  the  High  School.  At 
the  opening  of  the  new.school  year  in  May,  the  thud  class  in  the  Higli  School 
asked  the  privilege  of  continuing  the  study,  which  was  granted.  As  each  class  in 
mechanical  drawing  demands  one  hour  of  the  time  of  the  instructor,  his  opportu- 
nity for  visiting  the  lower  grades  is  reduced.  This  has  led  to  an  arrangement 
whereby  he  will  visit  classes  belovv  grade  VII  once  each  term,  the.  teacher  being 
required  to  give  the  regular  lessons  as  before. 

*"  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School 
District  for  the  Year  ending  August  31,  1885.     New  Haven:   Tuttle,  Morehouse  & 
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As  it  is  proposed  to  hold  an  afternoon  session  for  each  class  in  the  High  School,  < 
a  full  hour  can  be  given  to  mechanical  drawing  without  breaking  into  the  morning 
session,  which  is  quite  short  enough  already.    As  an  aid  to  the  classes  in  mechani- 
cal drawing,  Prof.  Bail  proposes  to  give,  outside  of  school  hours,  lessons  in  clay- 
modeling. 

The  results  in  free-hand  and  object  drawing  have  been  fully  up  to  the  high  stand- 
ard which  has  long  characterized  the  work  in  this  dejfartment. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  shops  of  the  Dwight  and  Skinner 
Schools  was  fully  explained  in  the  last  annual  report.  At  the  same  time  a  recom- 
mendation was  made  that  the  work  be  extended  by  having  classes  of  boys  from 
adjacent  grammar  schools  spend  one  afternoon  each  week  in  manual'  training, 
using  the  rooms  and  tools  already  provided.  At  a  meeting  held  in  September  the 
Board  approved  the  proposition  and  appropriated  $600  for  its  support.  The  janitors 
of  the  Dwight  and  Skinner  Schoob,  Messrs.  Judd  and  Loper,  have  each  received  $15 
per  month  in  addition  to  their  usual  wages.  This  was  but  meagre  compensation 
for  the  extra  labor  that  was  entailed.  The  du-ection  of  the  work  while  in  progres 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  instructor's  task.  He  musi  procure  lumber,  mark  out  and 
_  plan  the  work  for  each  boy,  keep  the  tools  in  order  and  mane  repairs  when  needed. 
As  each  instructor  had  as  many  as  five  classes,  he  was  obliged  to  carry  in  his  mind 
the  progress  made  by  each  class,  and  be  ready  at  each  successive  lesson  to  take  the 
next  step  in  advance.  Classes  of  twelve  boys  each,  selected  by  the  principal, 
generally  on  the  ground  of  good  scholarship,  were  detailed  from  the  Webster, 
Washington,  Wooster,  and  Eaton  Schools. 

PRINCIPAL  CAMP  REPORTS  THE  RESULT  OP  MANUAL  TRAJNINQ  IN  THE  DWIGHT  SCHOOL 

FOR  ONE  YEAR. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Camp,  principal  of  the  Dwight  School,  makes  the  follovring  statement 
regarding  the  result  of  the  year's  work  : 

"  Forty-eight  boys  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  manual  training  each  week,  and 
as  the  classes  can  be  changed  every  two  months  if  the  'principal  thinks  best,  we 
have  actually  had  during  the  past  year  seventy-three  different  boys  from  the 
DVight  School,  twenty-five  fi-om  the  Webster,  and  twenty  from  the  Washington 
School,  making  one  hundred  and  eighteen  in  all  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
working  two  months  or  more  during  the  year  and  with  hardly  an  exception  tiiey 
have  all  seemed  to  appreciate  tl;ie  privileges  and  improve  their  time  so  as  to  become 
quite  handy  in  the  use  of  tool?.  While  teaching  the  correct  use  of  tools  has  been 
our  chief  object  and  aim,  yet,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  small  articles  and  blocks 
upon  which  practice  has  been  given,  the  pupils  have  made  14  moulding  tray  tables, 
18  sewing  tables,  74  stools,  4  small  cabinet  baxes,  3  black  walnut  book  shelves,  3 
tool  chests,  2  easels,  1  book-case,  1  lap  cutting  board,  1  knife  ti-ay,  1  inlaid  checker 
board,  4  drawing  boards,  besides  a  great  number  of  small  articles.  There  are  also 
now  in  the  process  of  manufacture  numerous  tables,  stools,  boxes,  book-cases,  etc., 
so  that  there  is  a  real  money  value  to  the  work  the  pupils  have  done,  though  that 
is  not  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  formation  of  the  industrial  classes.    ' 

"  While  the  boys  have  been  thus  engaged  in  the  shop  learning  the  use  of  tools, 
the  girls  have  not  been  neglected.  A  class  of  forty  or  fifty  meet  every  week  in  the 
recitation  rooms,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  lady  teachers,  and  learn  all  kinds 
of  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  embroidery  and  other  work  suitable  for  girls.  We 
also  have  classes  formed  in  wood  carving,  repousse  work  and  modeling. 

"  We  are  now  extending  this  industrial  work  or  manual  training  through  all  our 
grades,  selecting  the  kind  of  work  best  suited  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  each  pupil, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  No.  12. 

"  I  desire  to  state  that  many  of  the  parents  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  industrial 
work,  as  shown  by  their  visits  to  the  classes  and  by  their  kind  words  of  encourage- 
ment. We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  valuable  contributions  of  tools:  From  Mr. 
R.  H.  Brown  a  set  of  screw  drivers,  an  extension  bit,  and  a  draw  shave.  From 
Felix  Chillingworth  a  case  of  13  augur  bits,  and  from  Wm.  Norman  a  set  of  8 
chisels  and  a  draw  shave,  for  which  we  sincerely  thank  the  donors." 

,  PRINCIPAL  FRENCH  REPORTS  RESULT  IN  SKINNER  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  J.  R.  French,  of  the  Skinner  School,  reports  that : 

' '  Mr.  Loper  has  conducted  the  work  with  his  usual  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  there 
has  been  no  diminution  of  interest.  Pupils  have  been  selected  who  seemed  to  have 
a  taste  for  mechanical  work,  and  in  most  instances  they  have  shown  an  adaptation 
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to  it.  Occasionally  a  boy  has  dropped  out,  who  did  his  work  so  carelessly  that  the 
time  seemed  to  be  thrown  away.  The  clasfe  that  came  from  the  Wooster  School 
Was  the  entire  first  class  of  No.  13,  and  their  work  averaged  quite  as  well,  if  not 
better,  than  that  of  the  selected  boys.  The  purpose  has  been  to  produce  useful 
articles,  and  most  of  them  have  met  with  ready  sale.  Many  parents  were  anxious 
to  own  the  objects  made  by  their  sons,  and  the  sale  of  these  has  enabled  us  to  obtain 
needed  supplies  without  ovOTflrawing  the  appropriation.  All  have  been  eager  to 
work  in  the  shop  as  much  as  possible,  and  during  the  intermissions  and  on  holidays  it 
has  been  a  common  thing  to  see  some  of  them  busy  at  the  befiches.  Whenever 
there  has  been  one  session  by  reason  of  a  storm,  the  boys  have  preferred  to  return, 
so, as  not  to  be  retarded  in  their  progress.  Early  in  May  Mr,  Loper  started  a  special 
class  in  wood  carving.  Beginning  with  blocks  of  plaster  the  boys  were  trained  to 
facility  with  the  tools  and  executed  models  with  great  accuracy.  If  the  work  is 
continued  for  another  year,  I  shall  expect  to  see  them  handling  carvers'  tools  with 
real  skill,  and  proficient  in  executing  upon  wood  what  they  have  designed  upon 
paper.  A  few  lessons  were  also  given  in  clay  modehng,  enough  to  show  the  possi- 
bilities in  that  direction. 

"HOW   SOME   BOYS   HAVE   PROFITED   BY   THIS  INSTRUCTION. 

"  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  whether  any  substantial  benefit  has  accrued 
to  the  boys  who  have  received  the  training.  One  parent  told  me  that  he  dated 
the  first  real  start  of  his  son,  in  any  thorough  work,  to  the  impulse  he  obtained  in 
the  shop.  He  now  has  a  shop  of  his  own,  in  which  he  spends  the  hours  he  can  spare 
from  his  High  School  studies.  During  the  last  season  he  has  designed  carefully  a 
very  beautiful' canoe,  made  all  his  calculations  on  the  strength  of  the  materials 
and  the  pressure  on  every  part  of  the  boat,  and  put  the  whole  thing  together  in  the 
most  workmanlike  manner.  His  brother  has  also  developed  real  skill,  and  has 
made  during  the  winter  many  of  the  model  joints  for  the  use  of  the  classes.  Another 
boy  has,  by  degrees,  saved  money  to  secure  tools,  and  build  a  bench,  and  now 
makes  in  his  leisure  hours  many  articles  of  convenience  for  his  home,  and  is  some- 
times employed  in  this  way  by  his  neighbors.  One  of  our  last  year's  graduates 
works  in  a  pattern-maker's  shop,  another  is  an  engineer,  and  many  of  them  are 
engaged  in  some  mechanical- pursuits,  and  are  more  valuable  for  the  impulse 
obtained  in  the  shop." 

A  donation  of  a  full  set  of  34  planes  was  made  by  H.  P.  Hubbard,  Esq. ,  which 
will  be  of  greiat  service  to  future  classes.  The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  made 
in  the  Skinner  School  shop  during  the  year,  most  of  wliich  have  been  sold,  and  the 
procefeds  applied  to  the  purchase  of  new  lumber.  The  estimated  value  of  these 
articles  is  $87.23.  40  knife-scouring  boards,  39  footstools,  36  library  steps,  1  book- 
case, 13  corner  brackets,  16  easels  for  charts,  6  moulding  tables  for  sand,  3  table 
tops,  3  sets  mathematical  blocks,  34  boxes,  38  picture  frames,  7  looking  glass  frames, 
35  tube  holders  for  laboratory. 

HOW  PRIVATE  BENEVOLENCE  COOPERATES  WITH  PUBLIC  EDUCATIONAL  ENTERPRISE. 

Mrs.  William  W.  Boardman,  of  this  city,  has  recently  shown  her  interest  in  man- 
ual training,  and  her  desire  to  have  its  benefits  extended  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools,  by  a  giftfc  trust  of  $10,000,  the  annual  income  of  which  is  to  be 
applied  .by  the  Board  of  Education -for  this  purpose.  The  deed  of  trust  stipulates 
that  the  amount  thus  donated  shall  be  known  as  the  Boardman  Fund,  which  can 
be  increased  at  any  time  by  gifts  from  other  persons.  Messrs.  Prof.  Henry  W. 
Famam,  C.  S.  Morehouse,  Esq.,  and  Henry  B.  Sargent,  Esq.,  are  appointed  trustees 
of  the  fund.  They  and  their  successors  are  instructed  to  see  that  all  moneys  derived 
from  it  are  expended  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  trust.  Mrs.  Boardman 
gave  an  additional  sum  of  |500  to  be  expended  the  coming  year  in  anticipation  of 
the  interest.  This  generous  act  is  warmly  appreciated,  not  only  by  the  Board  of 
!lSducation,  but  by  all  who  desne  to  see  the  scope  of  public  education  enlarged,  so 
as  to  make  the  rudiments  of  an  industrial  education  available  for  every  child.  The 
gift  of  Mrs.  Boardman  is  also  significant  of  a  growing  interest  and  belief  in  hand 
training  as  a  legitimate  part  of  common  school  education. 

A    CENTRAL    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL    DESIRABLE    FOR    GRADUATES    OF    THE    GRAMMAR 

"  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  to  be  profoundly  hoped  that  other  philanthropic  people  of  means  will  follow 
the  example  so  wisely  set,  and  furnish  means  to  establish  a  central  indusfrial  school 
or  department  where  boys,  after  leaving  the  grammar  schools,  can  gain  the  elements, 
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at  least,  of  an  industrial  education.  No  particular  trades  should  be  taught,  but  the 
principles  lying  at  the  foundation  of  many  of  them.  Such  a  school  should  teach 
drawing  ^nd  designing,  the  use  of  tools  applied  to  wood  and  metals  and  the  various 
processes  employed  in  handling  them,  the  principles  involved  in  machinery  and 
practice  in  the  construction  of  simple  machines.  The  course  of  study  should  also 
include  a  more  practical  knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry  than  is  now  given. 
An  institution  would  thus  grow  up  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  large  manufac- 
turing city,  where  the  majority  of  boys  pass  from  school  to  engage  in  some  mechan- 
ical pursuit.  The  lessons  of  great  industrial  prosperity  taught  us  by  the  large  towns 
of  R-ance  and  England  which  have  established  such  schools  are  most  convincing 
evidence  of  their  utility  in  providing  a  supply  of  intelligent  skilled  labor.  Is  there 
not  some  injustice  done  to  the  boy  of  mechanical  aptitude,  if  at  the  close  of  his 
grammar  school  course  he  must  either  consider  his  education  closed  or  else  spend 
four  years  in  the  almost  purely  intellectual  training  of  the  High  School  ?  Four  or 
eight  years  more  of  brain  work  furnished  by  the  High  School  and  CoUege  may  be 
well  enough  for  the  boy  who  has  a  learned  profession  in  view,  but  for  one  who 
desires  to  be  useful  through  skill  of  hand  and  eye,  even  the  Scientific  School  fur- 
nishes a  training  by  far  too  theoretical  and  abstract.  Has  public  education  in  New 
Haven  not  reached  a  point  when  something  definite  should  be  done  to  foster  me- 
chanical skill  and  so  open  the  way  for  young  men  to  fit  themselves  to  be  something 
else  than  book-keepers,  salesmen  or  clerks  ?  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that 
the  Board  take  the  matter  under  consideration  and  investigate,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  needs  of  the  industrial  portion  of  the  commuBity  and  see  what  modification  of, 
or  addition  to,  the  present  system  is  desirable.  For  the  present,  I  would  re<?om- 
mend  the  continuance  of  hand  work  in  the  two  school  shops  now  organized  and  the 
opening  of  a  third  room  in  some  central  locality,  to  which  classes  from  several 
schools  can  go  if  thought  desirable.  Or,  if  a  plain  building  could  be  erected  on  some 
one  of  the  lots  now  owned  by  the  district,  with  a  room  large  enough  to  accommo- 
daite  twenty  or  twenty-five  boys,  provision  could  easily  be  made  for  all  the  boys  of 
the  first-class  in  each  grammar  school.  Were  this  done  it  would  be  better,  in  view 
of  the  poor  accommodations  at  the  Dwight  and  Skinner  Schools,  to  use  their  shops 
only  for  the  boys  of  these  schools,  and  to  have  boys  from  all  other  schools  go  to  the 
central  shop.  A  competent  man  should  be  employed  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the 
work  of  supervision  and  instruction.  If  classes  were  taught  'from  10  to  13  a.  m. 
and  from  3  to  4  p.  m.  daily  300  boys  could  be  accommodated  weekly.  This  is  sub- 
stantially the  plan  now  pursued  i;i  Boston  and  in  Montclair,  N.  J.  Enough  has 
already  been  done  to  prove  the  feasibility  and  value  of  this  training.  The  two 
exhibitions  of  industrial  work  given  at  the  Dwight  and  Skinner  Schools  last  spring 
called  forth,  for  their  more  practical  features,  certainly,  universal  expressions  of 
approval.  It  is  evident  that  public  sentiment  is  fully  awake  to  the  wisdom  shown 
in  carrying  on  these  experiments. 

Such  a  school  as  is  here  suggested  by  Superintendent  Dutton  as 
desirable  was  established  by  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, by  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  da^ed  October  20, 1883,  directing 
the  City  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools  to  provide  such  a  Manual 
Training  School.  This  experiment  of  this  special  kind  of  "High 
School "  has  proved  a  marked  success. 

SUPERINTENDENT    DUTTON    UEQES    THAT    TEACHING  OF    SEWING    BE    GIVEN  IN  ALL 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  urging  that  steps  be  taken  soon  to  teach  plain 
sewing  to  girls  in  the  lower  grammar  grades.  New  Haven  is  one  of  the  few  cities 
in  New  England  that  have  not  already  taken  this  step.  Sewing  is  a  staple  industry 
of  which  a  large  majority  of  girls  are  said  to  be  ignorant.  If  m  grades  FV,  V,  and 
VI  one  hour  per  week  were  devoted  to  this  branch,  I  beheve  a  great  good  would  be 
accomplished  at  small  expense.  One  teacher,  at  a  salary  of  $500  per  annum,  could 
give  the  necessary  oversight.  As  it  is  customary  to  have  each  girl,  as  a  rule,  fur- 
nish her  own  materials,  but  little  extra  expense  need  be  incurred.  A  half  day  spent 
in  the  schools  of  Springfield  last  spring  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  method 
of  teaching  sewing  pursued  there,  did  much  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  propriety 
of  making  it  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  The  pleasure  and  zeal  with  which  the  girls, 
both  rich  and  poor,  seemed  to  take  up  the  work,  as  well  as  its  good  effect  upon  the 
school  generally,  furnished  sufficient  grounds  for  urging  its  adoption  in  New  Haven. 
I  am  also  led  to  believe  that  the  introduction  of  sewing,  under  the  limitations  sug- 
gested above,  would  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  tax-payers  of  the  city. 
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The  note  from  Principal  Camp  dated  January  1887,  and  the  ex- 
tracts from  Superintendent  Button's  report  for  1886-6  given  in 
chapter  XIII  of  this  volume;  bring  down  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment in  New  Haven,  to  the  present  time.  It  will  be  there  seen  that 
the  Superintendent's  urgent  advocacy  for  the  teaching  of  sewing  to 
the  girls  has,  at  last,  been  effective,  and  that  the  development  of 
Industrial  Education  in  the  schools,  since  the  announcement  of  the 
contemplated  experiments  to  be  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Camp  and 
French,  made  in-  the  Report  for  1883-3,  has  been  rapid  and  contin- 
uous. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  CITY  CfF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Extracts  from  the  Annual,  Reports  of  the  School  Author- 
ities OF  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  latest  information  accessible  at  the  time  (Reports  for  1884  and 
1885)  concerning  the  Industrial  Education  movement  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  is  given  in  this  volume.  (See  ante,  page  165,  et  seq.) 
Reference  is  there  made  to  the  early  history  given  in  Part  I  of  this 
.Report,  in  which  the  account  was  brought  down  to  the  official  re- 
ports of  1880;  the  further  statement  is  made  that  similar  extracts 
from  the  intervening  reports  will  be  given  in  the  present  Appendix, 
and  they  are  accordingly  here  inserted.  The  reports  for  the, year 
1886  having  just  come  to  hand,  December  32, 1887,  too  late  for  inser- 
tion in  the  body  of  the  book;  extracts  will  also  be  given  from  these. 
The  reports  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  are  made  for  the 
calendar  year,  and,  therefore,  are  not  received  at  this  office  before 
the  following  December.  In  many  other  places  similar  reports  are 
made  for  the  school  year,  that  is,  from  July  to  July,  instead  of  from 
January  to  January. 

Such  continuous  and  copious  extracts  from  the  Philadelphia  re- 
ports are  here  given  because,  in  connection  with  those  previously 
given  in  Part  I,  they  illustrate  the  progress  of  such  an  educational 
movement  from  the  time  of  its  first  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  ad- 
vanced educators  to  its  gradual  dissemination  through  the  commu- 
nity and  its  final  materialization  in  the  new  school  building's,  appa- 
ratus and  instructors,  which  are  essential  to,  and  mark,  its  adoption 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  recognized  school  system  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

These  successive  steps  are  clearly  shown  in  these  educational  his- 
tories of  this  cityTvithout  reference  to  the  anterior  movements,  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  City  "  Night  Schools,"  and  of  the 
"Artisan's  School," — the  City  school  authorities  in  due  course  having 
thus  taken  upon  themselves  this  work  of  supplementing  the  day 
schools  which,  before  this,  had  been  done  by  the  Franklin  Institute; 
the  genesis  of  tliis  latest  educational  advance  may  be  succinctly  sta- 
ted as  follows: 

First,  may  be  reckoned  the  movement  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Walter  Smith  system  of  industrial  art  drawing  in  the  public  schools, 
begun  by  a  few  public  spirited  citizens  just  before,  and  immediately 
subsequent  to,  the  Centennial  Exposition;  and  early  entertained  by 
President  Steel.  The  contemporaneous  movement  for  the  founding  of 
the  "Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,"  although 
wholly  independent,  was  doubtless  of  material  service  in  arousing 
pu-blic  interest  in  all  that  related  to  industrial  art  training;  there 
had,  also,  long  existed  in  the  incorporated  School  of  Design  for  Wo- 
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men  and  in  tlie  drawing  classes  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  a  move' 
ment  for  technical  training  in  Industrial  Art;  so  that  public  opinion 
in  Philadelphia  had,  in  various  ways,  hecome  familiarized  with  the 
general  idea  of  technical  training  in  Art,  and  in  Art  as  applied  to 
Industries;  but,  latterly,  not  with  any  idea  of  introducing  such  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools;  though,  as  is  shown  in  the  historical  chap- 
ter in  Part  I  of  this  Report  (see  page  13,  et  seq.),  such  an  effort  was 
definitely  begun  by  Rembrandt  Peale  as  long  ago  as  1840.  It  would 
be  an  interesting  study  to  trace  the  possible  influence,  exerted  by 
that  far-off  and  apparently  unsuccessful  effort,  in  preparing  the 
public  mind  for  the  successful  execution  of  the  present  movement. 

Second,  almost  simultaneously  with  this  movement  for  the  put- 
ting of  industrial  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  a  single  private  cit- 
izen, Mr.  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  began  an  experiment  in  the 
"Hand  work"  training  of  children,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  school  authorities,  who,  finally,  permitted  public  school  children 
to  attend  his  classes;  resulting  subsequently  in  the  adopting  of  the 
"  Industrial  Art  School,"  as  one  of  the  city  schools;  this  school  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  who  was  Mr.  Leland's  chief  as- 
sistant in  carrying  on  his  experimental  classes. 

Third,  the  change  in  the  government  of  the  city  school  system,  and 
in  the  organization  of  the  officials,  which  resulted  from  the  creation 
of  the  new  office  of  School  Superintendent,  and  the  calling  of  Hon. 
James  Mac  Alister,  who  had  won  merited  distinction  as  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Schools  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  to  take  the 
same  position  in  Philadelphia. 

Superintendent  Mac  Alister  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
successful-promoters  of  the  introduction,  in  public  schools,  of  Indus- 
trial Art  Drawing;  and  was  recognized  as  an  advanced  leader  in  the 
new  movement  for  Industrial  Education.  The  calling  of  Superin- 
tendent Mac  Alister  to  Philadelphia,  thus  brought  strong  and  effi- 
cient support  to  President  Steel,  and  to  the  Board  of  Education,  in 
any  designs  for  the  practical  introduction  in  the  schools  of  elemen- 
tary industrial  training,  which  they  may  have  entertained,  and  must 
be  counted  as  constituting  a  very  potent  factor  in  the  results  already 
obtained. 

Fourth,  the  putting  of  sewing  in  the  Girls'  Normal  School,  accom- 
plished through  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Principal  George  W.  Fet- 
ter, "which  was  followed  by  the  subsequent  putting  of  sewing  in  the 
Girls'  Grammar  Schools, — and  later,  by  the  agitation  of  the  project 
of  introducing  cooking  classes. 

Fifth,  the  recent  opening  of  the  City  Manual  Training  School, 
with  its  commodious  building  and  its  complete  plant  of  machinery, 
as  well  as  the  adoption  by  the  City,  of  the  Industrial  Art  School. 
These  form  a  record  of  practical  results  embodied  in  the  schools  of 
the  second  city  in  population,  and  one  of  the  largest  industrial 
cities  of  the  United  States,  as  they  exist  in  the  year  1886;  and  the 
growth  of  opinions  which  preceded  such  important  movements  is 
clearly  traceable  in  the  extracts  here  collated  from  the  annual  offi- 
cial reports ;  from  which,  if  they  so  desire,  others  may  learn  how 
such  educational  revolutions  are  to  be  accomplished. 

The  report  for  1881*  contains  the  following  statement  by  President 
Steel: 

*  "  Sixty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  First  School  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  comprising  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  For  the  year  ending^ 
December  31, 1881,  with  their  Accounts.  Philadelphia:  E.  C.  Markley  &  Son,  Prin£ 
ers,  No.  433  Library  StreetD;glteecfB^*ecr0S0/?® 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

In  addition  to  the  introduction  of  sewing  as  a  part  of  the  instruction  of  the 
Normal  School,  the  Board  has  also  assisted  an  eflfort  made  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Le- 
land  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  making  industrial  education  pait  of  the 
training  of  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  Leland  was  among  the  first  who  realized  the  necessity  of  combining  manual 
with  mental  instruction. 

From  the  consideration  which  this  subject  has  received,'  and  what  has  already 
been  accomplished,  it  has  now  come  to  be  generally  conceded  among  enlightened 
people  everywhere,  that  manual  training  must  be  a  part  of  any  system  of  educa- 
tion which  can  claim  to  serve  its  true  purpose,  to  develop  the  faculties  fully  and 
equally. 

The  perplexing  problem,  even  with  those  earnestly  convinced  of  its  necessity,  is 
to  determme  how  such  instruction  can  be  conducted.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
needed  general  instruction  of  this  kind  cannot  embrace  the  special  arts  of  the 
trades,  but  must  be  of  a  preparatory  or  rudimentary  character,  such  as  training 
the  eye  and  the  hand,  and^including  design  and  the  principles  of  construction. 

Mr.  Leland,  after  careful  and  extended  study  of  foreign  schools  of  this  class,  has 
returned  to  the  City  with  entire  faith  in  a  plan  of  industrial  education  which  his 
experience  and  observation  convince  him  is  capable  of  being  taught  in  connection 
with  general  education. 

The  Board,  In  extending  its  aid  to  enable  this  experiment  to  be  made,  has  ren- 
dered a  service  properly  due  from  the  educational  department  of  a  great  manu- 
facturing City. 

The  introduction  into  our  schools  of  studies  usually  associated,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  therefor,  has  required  a  great  amount  of  time,  and  we  cannot 
expect  to  determine  upon  a  new  department,  such  as  this  must  necessarily  be,  with- 
out long  and  patient  labor. 

Mr.  Leland  has  been  the  director  and  teacher  in  this  work;  the  labor  has  devolved 
upon  him.  Among  the  first  to  comprehend  its  importance,  he  has  been  the  first  to 
disregard  the  claims  of  his  own  affairs,  and  to  devote  his  talents  and  means  to  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  industrial  education. 

The  prog7:ess  of  this  work  has  been  steady  and  most  prbmising.  Mr.  Leland's 
report,  which  is  appended,*  furnishes  valuable  info^i^ation,  which  will  awaken 
and  sustain  a  deep  interest  in  the  work. 

In  this  connection,  and  as  a  fundamental  part  of  industrial  education,  it  is  proper 
to  state  here  that  marked  progress  is  being  made  in  the  teaching  of  drawing.  The 
work  of  the  schools  in  this  valuable  study  is  of  a  highly  creditable  character. 

The  teachers  availed  themselves  of  the  recent  opportunity  that  was  afforded 
them  to  learn  the  system  of  drawing  as  applied  to  design  and  the  industries  in  a 
spirit  that  only  a  conscientious  interest  in  their  work  could  inspire. 

The  success  which  has  attended  this  instruction  has  been  remarkable.  A  large 
number  of  teachers  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  system;  and  drawings 
which  they  prepared  for  graduation  and  certificates,  were  so  well  executed,  that 
they  have  received  the  highest  approval  from  those  familiar  with  this  class  of  work 
throughout  the  schools  of  the  country,  and  have  served  to  enhance  the  high  esti- 
mate of  the  ability  and  attainments  of  our  teachers.  The  action  of  the  teachers  in 
this  matter,  and  its  results,  are  so  honorable  to  the  school  department,  that  the 
Board  should  express  its  approbation  by  the  best  means  in  its  power." 

Edward  T.  Steel,  President. 

The  following  statements  in  reference  to  sewing  in  the  Normal 
School,  and  to  Kindergartens,  are  from  the  report  for  the  year  1881, 
of  Principal  George  W .  Fetter,  of  the  Normal  School. 

SEWING  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Department  of  Sewing  is  comparatively  new,  but  time  enough  has  elapsed 
f  or^  numerous  questions  to  arise  as  to  the  management  of  large  classes  in  industrial 
occupations,  which  as  yet  are  unanswered.  Are  sewing  materials  to  be  furnished  to 
the  pupils  the  same  as  books  and  stationery  ?  Large  quantities  of  goods  suitable 
for  clothing  will  be  needed.     How  shall  they  be  obtained,  and  what  disposition 

*  This  report,  by  Mr.  Leland,  is  not  given  in  the  63d  annual  report  of  the  Board 
from  which  this  is  taken.^I.  E.  C, 
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shall  be  made  of  the  completed  work?  It  is  proposed  to  teach  "  mending,"  and  the 
questions  which  demand  practical  answers  in  this  line  of  work  are  too  obvious  to 
need  statement. 

The  willingness  with  which  the  pupils  commenced  their  work  in  this  department 
was  very  satisfactory,  and  their  rapid  improvement  has  surpassed  the  most  sangume 
expectations.  Thus  far  good  rejults  have  been  produced,  while  the  change  from 
mental  to  physical  exertion  affords  a  healthful  recreation,  without  retarding  the 
progress  or  diminishing  the  necessary  amount  of  work.  Sevring  tends  to  a  personal 
unprovement  whose  influence  is  felt  directly  in  the  home  circle.  Educatmg  both 
the  hand  and  the  eye  to  precision  and  neatness,  pupils  insensibly  learn  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  its  importance.  In  the  lives  of  many  the  power  of  the  needle 
must  necessarily  bear  equality  with  the  pencil  and  the  pen.  Surely  nothing  adds 
more  to  domestic  comfort,  and  is  more  essential  in  many  home  circles,  than  this 
despised,  neglected,  and  almost  lost  art  of  hand  sewii^. 

SEWING  SHOULD  BE  PUT  IN  ALL  GRADES  OF  GIRLS"  SCHOOLS. 

If  it  were  introduced  into  all  the  lower  grades  of  the  pubUc  schools  it  would  en- 
hance the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  many  homes.  The  mstruction  given  at  school 
would  supplement  the  home  training  of  the  thrifty  and  supply  a  great  want  for  the 
children  of  the  ignorant  and  improvident.  Our  employment  oflSces  are  besieged 
by  needy  women  unable  to  sew  or  perform  any  skilled  labor,  and  who  are  con- 
stantly compelled  to  accept  any  employment,  however  menial.  The  parish  sewing 
school  shows  great  need  of  instruction  in  this  art  in  almost  every  grade  of  society. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

The  following  question  is  frequently  asked:  Why  not  establish  a  Kindergarten 
in  connection  with  the  Normal  School?  Usually  the  advocates  of  this  system  will 
listen  to  no  arguments  against  its  general  introduction. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  great  principle  underlying  Froebel's  method  is  evolved 
out  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  child  life.  It  recognizes  the  existence  of  three  dis- 
tinct natures  nnited  in  one  organism,  demanding  separate  and  different  modes  of 
training,  yet  reciprocally  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other.  It  takes  cognizance  of 
the  complex  structure  of  this  three  fold  nature,  and  endeavors  to  adapt  its  methods 
to  these  varied  wants.  By  songs,  ^ames,  and  other  ingenious  devices,  designed  with 
special  reference  to  some  purpose,  it  seeks  to  promote  a  healthy,  happy  growth  of 
the  whole  being.  No  faculty  of  mind,  body,  or  soul  if-  favored  at  the  expense  of 
another.  It  aids  physical  development  by  creating  a  healthy  activity;  it  promotes 
moral  improvement  by  cultivating  the  choicest  social  qualities,  while  it  favors  intel- 
lectual growth  by  presenting  knowledge  in  its  most  attractive  form.  The  system 
claims,  as  one  of  its  chief  benefits,  physical  training.  That  it  trains  the  eye  to  see, 
the  ear  to  hear,  and  the  hands  to  handle;  that  the  outcome  of  this  education  is 
power  of  observation,  ingenmty  in  invention,  and  sMU  in  execution.  So  much  on 
behalf  of  the  system. 

OBSTACLES  TO  THEIR  INTRODUCTION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

Many  insuperable  obstacles  to  its  introduction  into  our  pubUc  schools  interpose. 
First,  the  expense.  Froebel's  method  contemplates  the  training  of  the  child  from 
the  earliest  age  possible.  "  It  is  from  three  years  and  upwards,  says  the  '  ■  Kinder- 
garten Guide,"  "  that  the  Kindergarten  becomes  the  desideratum,  if  not  a  neces- 
sity," Thus  it  adds  to  the  school  population  the  children  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  six.  A  second  item  of  expense  is  the  small  number  of  pupils  that  can  be  allotted 
to  a  teacher.  In  St.  Louis,  where  the  system  has  been  incorporated  in  the  public 
school  system,  the  maximum  of  scholars  to  a  teacher  is  twelve,  making  a  half  day's 
instruction  to  each  of  twenty-four  children.  Yet  even  for  this  small  number  the 
work  is  far  too  exhaustive  for  the  teacher  How  many  additional  teachers  will  be 
required  to  assign  one  to  every  class  of  twenty- four  children  of  the  population  from 
three  to  six.  Nor  are  these  the  only  sources  of  increased  expense.  The  system 
requires  expensive  apparatus  and  great  increase  of  room.  "  Two  rooms  are  indis- 
I)ensable,"  says  the  same  work,  '-and,  if  possible,  there  should  be  three."  New 
buildings  would  be  needed,  and  the  seating  capacity  must  be  more  than  doubled. 
The  average  cost  of  instruction  of  the  primary  grade  is  not  more  than  nine  dollars 
per  capita.  The  cost  is  reduced  to  this  low  figure  by  the  large  number  taught  by 
one  teacher  at  a  very  meagre  salary.  In  this  respect  the  public  Kindergarten  enjoys 
no  advantage  over  the  private  one.  Large  numbers  are  fatal  to  the  system.  The 
cost  per  pupil  in  private  schools  ranges  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars  per  annum. 
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The  "Kindergarten  Guide"  says,  "It  should  be  understood  from  the  first  that 
Kindergarten  education  is  not  cheap." 

A  grave  doubt  exists  in  the  minds  of  our  most  experienced  educators,  whether 
a  system  exactly  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  tlie  stolid  and  phlegmatic  Germans, 
is  not  a  positive  injury  when  applied  to  the  excitable,  mercurial  temperament  of 
American  children.  Where  there  is  a  large  pauper  element,  deprivedpy  grinding 
poverty  of  all  home  training,  home  culture,  and  home  comforts,  the  Kindergarten  _ 
is  a  positive  blessing.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Froabel  himself  ever  intended  that 
mothers  should  delegate  to  strangers  the  blessed  privilege  and  solemn  duty  of  train- 
ing their  infant  chiMren.  There  is  a  question  which  may  well  give  us  pause.  What 
will  be  the  effect  on  American  home  life  if  children  are  withdrawn  from  the  family 
to  find  their  highest  pleasures  in  the  school-room  ?  Will  not  the  family  tie,  already 
weak  from  the  continued  strain  and  tension  of  our  modern  civilization,  be  altogether 
destroyed? 

Time  and  space  will  permit  but  an  allusion  to  the  crude  and  erroneous  impres- 
sions resulting  from  the  attempt  to  teach  science  to  babies.  The  loss  of  novelty, 
when  the  proper  age  arrives  for  teaching  these  things,  is  another  evil  which  will  be 
fully  understood  by  every  practical  teacher.  And  last;  but  not  least,  the  self-con- 
ceit fostered,  and  the  false  estimate  formed,  of  the  Uttle  smattering  of  knowledge, 
are  serious  barriers  to  tlie  formation  of  habits  of  continued  and  thorough  applica- 
tion. 

The  reports  of  the  next  year  (1882)  contained  in  the  64th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  have  nothing  relating  to  our 
topics,  except  the  following  paragraph  in  the  report  by  Mr.  Fetter, 
the  principal  of  the  Girls'  JTormal  School. 

SEWING. 

*  *  *  The  Department  of  Sewing  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  there 
is  daily  evidence  that  the  pupils  ai)preciate  the  importance  of  this  study.  An 
unusual  interest  has  been  m^iif  ested  in  its  operations  by  parents  and  visitors  gen- 
erally, and  its  utility  as  an  industrial  pursuit  has  never  been  questioned.  From  in- 
dications, the  close  of  the  present  year  will  produce  the  most  satisfactory  results, 
and  prove  the  great  necessity  of  such  work  in  the  school.  It  is  ultimately  intended 
that  those  who  receive  certificates  will  be  qualified  not  only  to  sew,  but  also  to 
teach  sewing. 

In  the  following  expressions  by  President  Steel,  in  the  6-5th  report, 
for  the  year  1883,  it  is  evident  that  he  thinks  the  time  has  nearly 
come  for  the  establishment  of  a  City  Manual  Training  School.  He 
says : 

"INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

I  take  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention  more  specifically  than  before  to  the  sub- 
ject of  manual  instruction  in  connection  with  the  sciences  which  apply  to  it.  The 
interest  with  which  this  subject  is  regarded  by  members  of  this  Bo^rd  may  be  said 
to  be  fully  shared  by  the  community,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  time  has 
come  for  this  Board  to  take  the  initiative  step,  which  must  be  made  by  it,  and  sub- 
mit to  Councils  a  plan  and  estimate  of  cost  for  such  a  school  as  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia should  possess.  Scientific  and  practical  manual  instruction,  which  has 
taJcen  a  deep  hold  upon  every  enlightened  nation,  and  which  may  be  said  as  yet  is 
scarcely  begun,  is  destined  to  mark  one  of  the  great  epochs  in  human  progress. 
While  we  can  understand  what  aid  this  instruction  will  oe  to  our  youth  under  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  trades;  how  it  will  promote  skilled  labor,  more  in  demand 
to-day  than  ever  before,  though  this  is  the  greatest  age  of  machinery  the  world  has 
reached  (these  and  many  other  considerations  of  equal  weight  and  force  are  suffi- 
cient to  prove  its  necessity);  yet  manual  and  mental  co-education,  which  is  des- 
tined to  become  the  system  of  general  education  of  the  future,  has  a  far  deeper  root 
and  foundation  than  the  incidental  conditions  of  the  trades.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
the  adjustment  of  instruction  to  the  enlightened  purposes  of  life,  as  understood  at 
the  present  day. 

TENDENCY  OF  EDUCATION  TO  BECOME  MORE  PRACTICAL. 

The  world  for  three  hundred  years  has  been  progressing  from  what  may  be 
called  a  sentimental  and  abstract  system  and  purpose  of  learning  to  a  practical 
(ind  concrete  one.    At  one  time  learning  was  thought  to  be  dishonored  by  any 
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application  to  material  affairs;  only  now  they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  its 
highest  office  and  best  use.  It  has  long  been  conceded  to  what  are  known  as  the  pro- 
fessions. In  the  department  of  science,  practical  education  has  recently,  so  to  speak, 
rendered  great  service,  and  it  now,  in  the  progress  of  events,  is  about  to  attain  its  great- 
est usefulness  in  embracing  industrial  education ;  in  teaching  the  most  valuable  bead 
and  the  most  useful  hand,  so  that  they  may  be  a  united  power;  the  head  that  directs  the 
hand  which  has  fashioned  most  that  honors  the  human  race.  If  you  can  conceive  of 
this  hand  having  a  thoroughly  scientific  as  well  as  practical  knowledge  of  its  work, 
you  will  conceive  of  a  higher  civilization  towards  which  we  are  progressing;  and 
industrial  education  is  the  high  road  to  it.  It  means  the  education  of  the  people  by 
the  practical  common-sense  method  of  the  people,  in  place  of  a  system  largely  in- 
herited from  the  Greek  philosophers  and  the  school  men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
is  entirely  unsuited  to  the  purpose  of  general  education  at  the  present  day. 

The  treatment  of  the  mental  faculties  separately,  strengthening  and  disciplining 
them  in  an  abstract  way,  doubtless  has  its  merits,  but  the  minds  which  find  the  best 
results  from  such  training  must  be  the  exception,  and  the  field  of  usefulness  to 
which  these  minds  are  intended  to  be  devoted  must  be  equally  exceptional. 

Mental  and  manual  co-education  is  the  immediate  application  of  mental  instruc- 
tion to  its  practical  use,  so  that  the  instruction  shall  be  real,  not  only  understood, 
but  also  its  use,  or  one  of  its  uses.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  instruction  is 
understood  or  valued  until  it  is  applied  by  the  learner.  It  is  every  one's  experience 
that  what  made  his  studies  stupid  and  irksome  was  the  absence  at  the  time  of  a 
clear  comprehension  of  their  application  and  use. 

The  world  has  come  to  regard  usefulness  and  industry  with  the  highest  respect 
and  honor,  and  to  measure  character  by  them.  Our  system  of  general  education 
must  be  adapted  to  this  enlightenment ;  this  is  a  change  in  the  estimate  of  human 
excellence  from  that  which  prevailed  when  our  abstract  system  of  education  was 
first  practiced. 

Tte  complaints  of  our  system  of  education,  which  are  becoming  more  and  more 
pronounced,  have  their  justification  in  the  fact  that  its  underlying  principle  of 
abstract  teaching  was  devised  for  the  preparation  of  philosophers  and  metaphysi- 
cians. 

Now  that  the  world  has  come  to  see  that  wealth,  honor,  and  happiness  come  from 
an  industrious  life,  and  that  those  industries  which  stand  first  ini  their  practical  use- 
fulness are  of  the  highest  merit,  our  system  of  education  must  be  made  to  lead  to 
and  aid  these. 

It  does  not  follow  that  we  should  discontinue  what  are  known  as  the  higher 
branches  of  learning ;  and  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  do  so.  Many  of  thesis  are 
applicable  and  of  the  highest  use  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  they  wiU  never  have 
such  justification  in  our  system  as  when  thus  applied ;  and  such  branches  as  are 
literary  and  mental  may  well  be  continued  when  the  others  have  become  of  daily 
use  to  the  hands.  Our  system  of  education  will  in  this  way  prepare  the  many  for 
the  work  the  age  demands  of  them,  and  the  few  will  have  at  least  as  good  a  prepara- 
tion as  at  present  for  the  special  callings  they  have  in  view.  To  give  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  principles  which  enter  into  the  mechanic  arts,  and  to 
teach  this  by  theory  and  practice,  is  what  industrial  education  proposes.  What 
different  subjects  to  the  student,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Geometry,  Mechanical  and 
Engineering  Drawing,  would  be  if  applied  daily  in  the  work-room  while  being 
taught  in  the  class-room. 

A  CITY  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  DESIKABLE. 

A  school  with  all  the  equipment  necessary  to  this  instruction  is  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  the  city.  During  the  year,  the  City  Councils  transferred  to  this  dep^iment 
for  school  purjwses  a  large  lot  of  ground  in  the  Twenty-ninth  ward,  which  would 
be  suitable  in  size  and  location  for  a  High  School  and  adjoining  buildings  adapted 
for  work-rooms.  This  school  should  be  capable  of  accommodating  two  thousand 
students.  The  work-rooms  should  be  ample  and  provided  with  machinery  for  the 
manipulation  of  metal,  wood,  and  textile  fabrics.  All  the  sciences  that  apply  to  the 
manipulation  of  these  materials  into  articles  of  use  in  our  daily  life  should  be  taught 
in  connection  vrith  their  immediate  practical  application,  from  the  generation  of 
steam  to  the  mixing  of  dyes.  Such  a  school  would  be  an  inestimable  blessing  to 
the  youth  of  the  city,  and  would  eventually  pay  ten-fold  its  cost  in  its  influence 
upon  our  vast  local  industries.  The  city  cannot  afford  to  neglect  or  postpone  pro- 
vision for  a  school  of  this  character.  This  feature  of  protection  to  Amerwsan 
industry  is  quite  as  important  as  any  that  has  received  legislative  consideration. 
Our  Government,  conducted  as  it  is  by  the  people,  would  be  expected  to  lead  in  that 
which  so  eminently  concerns  the  interests  of  tiie  whole  community,  yet  in  this  par- 
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ticulax  we  are  sadly  behind.  It  probably  would  not  be  possible  to  find  a  city  in 
Europe  witii  haJf  the  industries  of  Philadelphia  without  one  or  more  such  schools. 
I  commend  this  matter  to  the  Board  as  one  of  first  importance  to  the  city,  and 
trust  it  may  receive  early  consideration.  The  public  must  depend  upon  this  depart- 
inent  for  tlie  suggestion  and  plan  for  such  a  school,  and  there  is  little  doubt  the 
proposition  will  receive  cordisu  support  from  the  people. 

The  next  publication,  for  tte  year  1883,  extending  however  in 
this  instance  to  June  1884,  was  a  notable  one,  being  the  first  An- 
nual Report  of  the  newly  appointed  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools*  (see  reference  on  page  166  of  this  volume),  Hon.  James 
MacAlister,  formerly  Superintendent  of -the  school  of  Milwaukee, 
"Wisconsin.  The  introduction  and  such  portions  of  his  repoi-t  as 
relate  to  the  revision  of  studies  requisite  to  make  an  opening  for  the 
proposed  new  studies,  and,  also,  the  very  able  paper  contributed  to 
this  discussion  at  the  Saratoga  meeting  of  the  "  American  Institute 
of  Instruction  "  the  year  before,  are  here  given. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

To  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania  : 

GENTLEaffEN: — It  is  not  withotft  a  full  consciousness  of  the  responsibilities  in- 
volved in  the  act,  that  I  submit  this,  my  first  Annual  Report,  and  ths  first  Annual 
Report  ever  made  to  your  honorable  body  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Philadelphia. 

The  latter  fact  invests  the  performance  of  the  duty  with  an  importance  that  would 
not  otherwise  belong  to  it,  and  impresses  strongly  uppn  my  mind  the  peculiar  difii- 
culties  with  which  it  is  necessarily  attended. 

In  commencing  the  work  of  supervision  in  a  city  like  Philadelphia  at  so  late  a  day, 
there  were  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  statement  of 
the  labors  which  have  been  performed  or  the  results  which  have  been  obtained.  Ten 
months  is  but  a  short  time  in  which  to  organize  an  undertaking  so  extensive  in 
scope  and  so  difficult  of  execution.  No  allusion  need  be  made  to  the  hindrances 
growing  out  of  our  complicated  system  of  school  administration.  Under  the  most 
favorawe  conditions,  the  establishment  of  supervision  in  a  school  system  of  such 
proportions  as  ours,  after  so  many  years  of  waiting,  was  a  task  of  no  small  magni- 
tude; and  it  will  require  more  time  than  the  supervison  has  yet  had,  to  give  a  con- 
clusive reason  for  its  existence  and  to  produce  ttie  fruits  which  the  Board  and  the 
public  have  a  right  to  expect.  Besides,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  best 
w^ork  of  the  educator  cannot  be  stated  in  figures.  Real  culture  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter cannot  be  estimated  in  percentages.  The.  positive  and  valuable  outcome  of  one 
school,  or  of  many  schools  organized  into  a  system,  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than 
in  the  statistics  which  are  so  often  put  forward  as  the  evidence  of  success. 

DUTIES  DEMANDING  IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION   LEFT   NO  TIME  FOR  ELABORATE  STATE- 
MENTS OP  STATISTICS. 

These  general  remarks  wiU,  it  is  hoped,  help  to  explain  whatever  short-comings 
may  be  discovered  in  this  Report.  My  duties  have  oeen  so  numerous  and  my  re- 
sponsibilities so  onerous,  tliat  but  littie  time  has  been  left  for  making  an  elaborate 
statement  concerning  the  pubUc  school  sy^m  of  the  city.  Work  of  a  more  practi- 
cal and  pressing  character  was  demanded.  My  anxiety  has  been  to  get  tHe  super- 
vision established  as  an  active  agent  in  the  work  of  public  education.  The  tmie 
for  discussing  what  can  and  ought  to  be  done  by  supervision  had  passed,  and  my 
sole  object  has  been  to  make  it  felt  in  the  schools  in  every  possible  way,  within  the 
limits  of  its  powers  and  duties  as  defined  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

But  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  active  duties  of  the  position  have  occupied 
so  much  of  my  time,  it  has  not  seemed  to  me  advisable  to  go  into  the  discussion  of 
questions  of  a  general  or  abstract  character  in  this  Report.  That  there  are  many 
defects  in  our  school  system,  no  one,  I  think,  will  deny.  There  need  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  making  this  admission.     The  most  unfortunate  frame  of  mind  for  both 

*  "  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of 
I^iiladelpbia  for  1883.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Board.  Philadelphia:  Burk  & 
McFetridge,  Printers,  306  and  308  Chestnut  Street.    188-*.    Pp.  115." 
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teacher  and  school  oflficer  is  a  feeling  of  self-satisfaction  with  what  has  been  done, 
and  a  fixed  resolve  to  let  things  remain  as  they  are.  In  no  sphere  of  human  activity 
is  a  sincere  desire  for  the  highest  and  best  more  imperative  than  in  the  school-room. 
Here,  of  all  places,  is  a  spirit  of  hospitality  to  new  ideas,  essential  to  sound  and  suc- 
cessful work.  The  Board  seemed  to  be  agreed  upon  some  definite  Unes  of  reform 
with  reference  to  the  schools.  As  I  understood  the  situation,  what  was  wanted 
was  not  more  discussion  as  to  the  necessity  of  these  reforms,  but  an  effort  to  put 
into  operation  such  changes,  as  Vould  lead  to  better  results  in  the  public  education 
of  the  city.  I  have  chosen,  therefore,  to  take  certain  evils  as  admitted,  and  to  ask 
the  sanction  of  the  Board  for  authority  to  apply  without  delay  what  appeared  to  be 
the  proper  remedy  for  their  removal.  For  these  reasons  it  is  my  purpose  in  this 
Report  to  confine  myself  to  a  succinct  statement  of  what  has  actually  been  accom- 
plished by  the  supervision  during  the  past  year,  and  to  such  recommendations  as 
seem  to  me  of  great  urgency  at  this  time.  There  are  many  questions  of  general  - 
interest  in  connection  with  public  education,  the  presentation  of  which  would  no 
doubt  prove  interesting  to  the  Board;  but  these  can  very  well  be  laid  aside  till  matters 
of  more  immediate  importance  have  been  disposed  of. 

DIFFICULTIES  SURROUNDING  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  SUPERVISION. 

Perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  difficulties  under  which  the  work  of  supervision  was 
begun  may  be  pardoned  at  this  point.  The  fact  that  it  took  more  than  a  decade  to 
secure  such  action  in  the  Board  of  Education  as  warranted  the  appointment  of 
a  superintendent,as  sufficient  of  itself  to  indicate  the  general  sentiment  which  pre- 
vailed concerning  the  establishment  of  the  office.  The  public  mind  was  divided  on 
the  question,  and  the  final  action  of  the  Board,  although  unanimous,  was  only  se- 
cured b^  the  willingness  of  some  of  the  most  earnest  members  to  make  a  trial  of 
supervision  rather  than  from  any  strong  conviction  as  to  its  necessity;  while  the 
feeling  of  the  great  mass  of  the  teachers  was  one  of  distrust  and  fear  as  to  its  effect 
upon  themselves.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  were  obstacles  of  the  most  trying 
character  to  the  occupant  of  the  position,  but  it  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state 
that  not  only  has  no  opposition  come  from  these  sources,  but  from  nearly  every 
quarter  have  proceeded  the  kindest  and  most  generous  offers  of  assistance.  It  seems 
proper  that  some  acknowledgment  of  this  fact  should  be  made  here,  and  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that  the  change  alike  in  the  views  of  the  Board  as  a  whole,  and  in 
public  opinion,  has  not  been  without  its  helpful  influence  in  carrying  forward  ihe 
work.  The  different  attitude  which  a  large  majority  of  the  teachers  have  assumed 
has  been  especially  grateful  and  encouraging.  They  have  come  to  look  upon  the 
fm^ctions  of  supervision  from  a  yery  different  standpoint  from  that  occupied  a  year 
ago ;  and  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  my  labor  is  made  lighter 
every  day  by  their  conscientious  desire  for  improvement  and  progress,  and  the  cor- 
dial co-operation  they  ai'e  ever  ready  to  give  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools. 

ON  REVISION  OF  STUDIES  IN  THE  "  SECONDARY"  (INTERMEDIATE)  SCHOOLS  OF  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA BY  THE  SUPHRINTENDENT  DURING  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OP  HIS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

In  revising  the  geography,  a  very  large  reduction  in  the  amount  of  details  to  be 
taught  has  been  made.  In  the  entire  range  of  the  common  school  curriculum,  no 
branch  is  generally  more  barren  of  results  than  geography;  and  yet  no  study  is 
better  calculated  to  engage  the  attention  and  interest  of  pupils.  Its  influence  in 
cultivating  a  love  for  knowledge  is  so  obvious  that  it  needs  no  remark;  and  yet  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  flnd  a  strong  dislike  for  the  study  in  the  schools.  This  condition 
of  things  is  largely  traceable  to  the  mistake  of  undertaking  too  much  in  the  early 
grades  of  the  study,  added  to  the  want  of  good  methods  of  teaching.  A  mass  of 
disconnected  facts  is  poured  into  the  child's  mind,  which  are  entirely  beyond  his 
power  of  assimilation.  No  distinction  is  made  between  the  essential  portions  of  the 
study  and  the  numerous  unimportant  particulars  which  are,  mingled  withthemr 
So,  again,  the  mode  of  instruction  very  generally  appeals  to  the  memory,  and  a 
branch  of  study  which,  more  than  any  other,  refers  to  the  world  of  things  environ- 
ing man,  is  taught  almbst  exclusively  from  books,  with  an  occasional  reference  to 
a  wall  map.  It  appears  to  me  that  so  long  as  courses  of  study  set  forth  such  an 
array  of  details  for  pupils  to  memorize,  there  can  be  no  remedy  for  the  shoirt  com- 
ings of  pupils  in  this  branch,  of  which  complaint  is  so  often  made.  I  have  endeav-  'i 
ored,  therefore,  to  draw  up  a  course  of  instructions  for  children  beginmngr  the  study"  ,; 
of  geography.  A  careful  selection  of  topics  has  been  made,  and  while  these  have  vi  - 
been  systematically  developed,  they  have  been  so  generalized  as  to  make  a  firm  and 
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enduring  frame-work  for  the  details  to  be  filled  in  when  the  pupils  have  reached 
the  higher  grades.  The  immediate  needs  of  secondary  pupils  have  also  been  pro- 
vided for,  by  introducing  into  the  Eighth  grade  an  outUne  of  our  own  State,  suflf- 
cient  to  give  pupils  who  do  not  go  farther,  a  serviceable  knowledge  of  the  general 
features  of  that  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  in  which  they  are  most  interested, 
and  which  it  is  important  that  they  should  know  most  about.  Objective  methods 
of-  instruction  have  been  largely  made  use  of;  and  such  natural  phenomena  as  can 
be  brought  within  the  experience  of  the  pupils— the  molding  board^map  drawing, 
the  waU  maps,  and  the  globe,  are  made  the  basis  of  all  the  instruction.  *  *  *  . 
The  geography  has  become  so  encumbered  with  minute  details  which  it  was  never 
intended  should  be  taught,  that  much  of  the  pupil's  force  is  expended  in  commit- 
ting to  memory  names  "and  descriptions  which  stand  for  little  or  nothing  to  his  in- 
telligence. The  object-lessons  have  become  a  mass  of  words  entirely  disconnected 
from  the  things  wluoh  they  represent,  and  the  instruction  consists  largely  in  requir- 
ing the  pupils  to  write  out  descriptions  of  things  and  processes  which  have  been 
dictated  by  the  teacher,  many  of  which  they  have  never  seen,  and  are  not  likely  to 
meet  with  in  their  daily  experience.    *    *    *    , 

RAPID  EXTENSION  OF  INTEKEST  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

In  no  question  pertaining  to  public  education  has  there  been  such  a  rapid  advance 
of  opinion  within  the  last  few  years  as  in  that  of  industrial  education.  Kve  years 
ago  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  hearing  on  the  subject  before  any  educar 
tional  body;  but  scarcely  a  meeting  is  held  now  in  which  it  does  not  hold  a  jjromi- 
nent  place  on  the  programme.  The  progress  made  in  the  practical  apphcation  of 
the  problem  to  the  schools  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  this  growth  of  sentiment;  but 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  movement  in  this  direction  has  been  most  satis- 
factory. 

The  interest  of  the  American  people  in  manual  training  as  an  element  of  gen- 
.eral  education  was,  strange  to  say,  first  aroused  by  the  exhibit  of  school-work 
made  by  the  Russian  Government  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts School  of  Technology  impressed  by  the  educational  value  of  this  exhibit, 
took  immediate  steps  for  organizing  a  department  similar  in  its  general  plan  and 
objects  to  the  Russian  insEtution.  The  result  was  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts, 
which  was  started  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  and  at  once  began  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  whole  country.  St.  Louis  followed  with  its  admirable  Training 
School  in  1879.  Chicago  dedicated  a  school  on  the  same  plan  last  year.  The  Col- 
,  lege  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  been  modifying  its  course  of  instruction  so  as  to 
bring  it  more  into  harmony  with  the  practical  needs  of  the  time,  and  has  added 
manual  training  to  the  regular  work  of  the  school.  In  Boston,  classes  for  manual 
training- on  a  limited  scale  have  been  in  operation  in  connection  with  the  Grammar 
Schools  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  and  the  School  Committee  of  that 
city  are  now  considering  the  propriet;f  of  ^eatly  extending  the  work.  The  little 
city  of  Toledo  has  also  its  manual  training  school.  Our  neighbor,  Baltimore,  has 
just  made  a  beginning  with  an  industrial  school  which  gives  every  promise  of  suc- 
cess. In  our  own  city,  the  trustees  of  Girard  College,  moved  at  lastTo  put  the  wish 
of  its  far-seeing  founder  into  execution,*  are  erecting  a  large  and  finely-appointed 
buUding  for  the  manual  training  of  the  boys ;  and  the  Spring  Garden  Institute, 
with  an  enterprise  that  cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  has  been  carrying  on  day 
and  night  classes  in  hand-work  for  three  or  four  years,  and  has  thereby  done  much 
to  foster  public  sentiment  on  the  subjpct  in  our  midst. 

Some  remarks  on  the  abstract  question  as  to  the  value  and  necessity  of  making 
industrial  training  a  part  of  our  general  education  wiU  be  found  below;  but  the  above 
statement  of  facts  has  been  presented  as  the  most  direct  means  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  to  the  matter.  I  need  only  add  that  there  is  no  longer  any  serious 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  leading  educators  of  the  country  as  to  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  manual  education  should  be  conducted.  It  is  now  very  generally 
conceded  that  the  training  of  the  mental  faculties  will  be  most  effective  when  all 
the  senses  are  most  fuUy  brought  into  play  as  factors  in  the  general  process  ;  that 
hand  instruction,  no  niatter  of  what  kind,  if  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupil  and 
properly  conducted,  can  be  made  disciplinary  and  a  valuable  adjunct  to  th,e  primary 

*  The  will  of  Stephen  Girard  contains  the  following  remarkable  provision:  "I 
would  have  them  (the  scholars)  taught  facts  and  things,  rather  than  words  "and 
signs."  These  wprds  show  that  Girard  must  have  been  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
the  new  educational  ideas  which  Pestalozzi  was  spreading  abroad,  while  the  Phila- 
delphia merchant  was  amassing  the  great  fortune  that  was  to  be  devoted  to  found- 
ing the  noble  institution  that  bea-rs  his  name, 
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literary  studies ;  and  that  a  proper  amount  of  hand  study  can  be  introduced  in  our 
public  schools  without  impairing  the  educational  value  of  the  studies  now  taught.* 

INTRODUCTION  OF  MANUAL    TRAINING    IN    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

URGED. 

Without  further  argument,  therefore,  I  beg  to  recommend  that  immediate  steps 
be  taken  by  the  Board,  to  introduce  manual  training  into  the  public  schools  of  this 
city.  It  is  needless  to  go  into  details  here  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  instruction 
•should  be  carried  on.  These  can  all  be  much  better  attended  to,  when  the  work  of 
organization  is  practically  taken  up.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  till  a  large  appro- 
priation can  be  secured,  and  the  work  inaugurated  upon  an  extensive  scale.  It  will 
be  safer  in  every  way  to  begin  in  a  modest  way.  If  a  convenient  school  building 
not  needed  for  ordinary  purposes  can  be  secured,  a  moderate  amount  of  money 
would  equip  it  with  the  apphanc'es  needed  for  the  first  year's  work  of  th«  curric- 
ulum, and  but  few  teachers  would  be  required.  The  admission  to  the  school 
should  be  based  upon  a  thorough  examination  in  the  common  branohe^of  study. 
One  or  two  liundred  pupils  would  be  enough  to  make  a  start.  A  year's  trial  would, 
I  am  sure,  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  instruction,  and  the  practicability  of 
organizing  .it  as  a  part  of  the  general  educational  system  of  the  city.  Councils  will 
not  need  then  to  be  importuned  for  funds  to  extend  the  scheme ;  but  backed  by 
public  opinion,  which  is  fuUy  ripe  upon  the  subject,  vidll  be  willing  and  ready  to 
promote  an  interest  with  such  numerous  and  vital  relations  to  the  well-being  of  the 
community. 

Having  disposed  of  the  subject  in  its  practical  beatings,  it  seems  proper  that 
something  should  be  said  of  the  problem  of  industrialeducation  in  its  scholastic  and 
social  relations.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  very  general  agreement  has  been  reached 
on  the  main  issiie,  there  are  still  some  questions  concerning  which  the  discussion  is 
not  wholly  closed.  The  general  grounds,  also,  upon  which  the  claim  for  manual 
training  rests  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  I  subjoin,  therefore,  the  more  impor- 
tant portions  of  some  remarks  made  by  me,  in  opening  a  discussion  on  Industrial 
Education,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  held 
at  Saratoga,  a  year  ago.  With  this  material  at  hand,  it  seemed  hardly  worth  while 
to  attempt  a  new  statement  of  the  points  which  are  there  considered. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  ITS  SCHOLASTIC  AND  SOCIAL  RELATIONS. 

THE  OPENING  PAPER  OP  THE  DISCUSSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION;  READ,  BY  SUPER- 
INTENDENT JAMBS  MAC  ALISTER,  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUC- 
TION, SARATOGA,  NEW  YORK,  1883. 

There  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  ideas  which  have  controlled  our  methods 
of  education,  and  these  ideas  were  formed  something  like  four  hundred  years  ago. 
Like  nearly  all  the  great  intellectual  agencies  of  modern  civilization,  the  established 
system  of  education  dates  from  the  Renaissance,  and  the  direction  given  to  the 
schools  at  that  time  has  been  followed  with  but  sUght  modification  ever  since.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  this  audience  what  were  the  characteristics  of  that 
important  epoch,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  remind  you  that  its  most  distinctive  feat- 
ure was  the  return  to  the  culture  of  the  classical  nations  of  antiquity.  In  discussing 
the  question  now  before  us,  we  should  not  forget  that  it  was  the  extinction  of  Greek 
thought  and  Roman  law  that  brought  upon  Europe  those  dreadful  centuries  of 
darkness,  when  all  the  progress  the  world  had  made  in  knowledge  and  refinement 
seemed  about  to  disappear  forever.  For  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  the  splendid 
achievements  of  the  two  nations,  which  have  done  more  to  fashion  the  mind  and 
character  of  the  civilized  world  than  all  other  influences  put  toget&er,  were  lost  and 
forgotten.  The  literature,  art,  and  philosophy  of  Greece  ceased  to  form  a  part  of 
the  consciousness  of  men.  It  was  the  restoration  of  this  classic  culture,  and  the 
new  birth  of  the  human  mind  which  resulted  therefrom,  that  lifted  man  once  more 
into  a  realization  of  his  inherent  worth  and  dignity ;  that  recreated  within  him  a 
sense  of  his  true  place  in  nature,  and  opened  his  soul  to  its  elevating  influences ; 
that  brought  forth  all  that  wealth  of  power  and  beauty  which  has  been  growing 
and  spreading  throughout  the  world  ever  smce. 

*  These  propositions  are  stated  substantially  in  the  language  used  by  Professor 
Runkle  in  a  report  "made  to  the  American  Institute  of  Instiiiction,  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  1883. 
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THB  BBOINmNG  OP  THE  RKNAISSAXCE. 

It  is  necessaiy  to  bear  these  things  in  mind  to  understand  ti»e  metlMxis  which 
found  their  -tray  ioto  the  schools  that  took  their  rise  at  this  time.  When  the  men 
of  "Western  Europe  b^an  to  read  Homer  and  Plato  and  Sophocles  and  Thucvdides 
(Mice  more ;  ^rhea  they  be^n  to  know  Viigil  as  something  different  from  a  wiaard, 
to  feel  the  growing  style  ra  Cicero,  to  study  Roman  life  in  Horace,  to  read  Koman 
history  in  liyy  and  l^eitus,  they  were  so  fascinated  -with  tiie  -works  ot  these  great 
writei^  that  they  cared  for  nothing  else.  The  humanists,  with  their  glorious  enthu- 
siasm for  the  cuissic  authors,  were  the  natural  oatoome  of  the  revival  ci  learning. 
It  was  inevitable  that  t^ey  should  set  an  incalculable  value  upon  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  Ghreece  and  Borne.  The  exhausQesswealtli  of  thought,  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  style,  which  they  contain  are  still  a  marvel  to  us.  How  overpowraing, 
tiien.  must  nave  been  their  effect  apon  theardent  spirits  to  whom  they  were  first 
opened! 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  intellectaal  ferment  that  the  modem  school  was  b(»ii ; 
and  yon  know  what  was  the  rffiult.  The  study  of  the  dassical  languages  was  made 
the  almost  exclusive  occupatiim  of  the  schools^  In  this  particular  all  the  schools 
were  alike,  tbe  school  which  were  founded  by  tiie  reformers,  as  well  as  &e  schods 
of  tbe  church  in  whose  bosom  the  Senaissance  had  besa  nursed.  The  Protestants 
could  have  got  no  hold  on  education  if  they  had  not  followed  the  Oathotics  in  draw- 
ing up  the  curricnlani  of  their  schools.  MdanoQMU  was  a  humanist,  and  when 
John  Sturm,  tiie  leading  Protestant  pedagt^ue,  came  to  put  the  new  ideas  into  t<Hin, 
he  founded  a  system  w^hich  was  purely  humanistic.  The  model  which  Sturm  set 
up  was  adopted  everywh^e.  Jdm  Golet  established  die  English  schools  upon  the 
same  plan.  The  educaticai  planted  in  the  Am^can  colonies  differed  in  no  particular 
firom  that  (tf  tiie  motiiear  coadtiy.  The  pattern  whkih  Sturm  fnmisbed  has  under- 
gcme  but  little  change  down  to  the  present  graieratian ;  and  in  spite  of  the  reforms 
that  have  recently  been  introduced,  it  is  in  the  main  the  standiod  applied  in  esti- 
mating the  character  of  all  our  higher  education,  and  still  controls,  to  no  incon- 
sideisble  extent,  the  insbnction  provided  in  the  schools  of  lower  rank. 

These  general  rranarks  upon  the  rise  of  the  hmoaanstic  educatim,  have  been 
oSeseA  because  a  proper  understanding  of  the  influences  which  operated  in  sha]Mng 
its  origin  serve,  I  tiiink,  to  account  for  the  hold  which  it  still  retains,  and  the  diffi- 
culty experiraiced  in  getting  a  tsar  hearing  tar  tiie  claims  of  indusbrial  education. 

THE    JtOTKMEST    FOB    ISBUSTRIAI.    KD13CATIOS    IS    BUT   AS   OrTTOOMK  OF  THE   BKX- 

AISSAXCB. 

I  wanted  also,  if  possible,  to  offer  some  r^tson  for  asking  the  more  strenuous  ad- 
vocates of  indn^ri^  education  to  be  a  Uttle  more  liberal  in  dealing  wilii  the  defend- 
ers of  the  classical  system.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  from  what  has  he&a 
said,  tiiat  the  movement  in  favorof  making  industrial  training  a  part  of  education 
has  sprung  up  like  a  mushroom.  Its  germs  were  planted  l<Hig  ago  in  fruitful  soiL 
"Die  Renaissance  means  more  than  ilie  restoration  of  the  Old-World  culture.  It 
means  also  the  discovery  of  nature,  from  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  which 
man  had  for  centuries  been  almost  entirely  shut  out.  And  so  Bacon,  with  hfc  new 
pldloeoidiy,  came  out  of  the  Renai^ance  by  a  process  of  orderly  development  to 
teach  the  true  method  of  investigating  the  laws  of  the  natural  world.  The  Bacon- 
ian ]^ilosophy  led  to  the  study  of  tlnngs  in  <9position  to  the  humanistic  srady  of 
words,  and  the  issue  then  joined  has  been  maintained  ever  since.  Oat  of  the  in- 
ductive method  of  obtaining  knowledge  grew  Locte's  philosophT  of  mind,  and 
Locke's  doctrines  made  poesime  a  true  science  of  education.  He  first  of  all  treated 
the  human  mind  as  a  natural  thing, — showed  the  mind's  rdation  to  the  external 
wwld,  and  first  of  all,  as  I  ti^e  it.  ixtsisted  that  man  was  to  be  educated  bv  contact 
with  things.  The  reasoning  <rf  ttie  Rnglish  philosiyher  was  applied  tothe  training  of 
the  young  by  two  men  widdy  diSer«it  in  character,  bat  both  of  whom  have  ex- 
erted an  extraovdinazy  influeaoe  tqxm  the  progress  rf  education. — Rousseau,  the 
^^ench  sentimentalist,  and  Pestalozzi,  the  Swiss  schoolmaster  and  real  founder  of 
all  that  is  best  in  the  primary  school  work  of  the  present  day.  The  Kind»gaiten  of 
Froebel  was  tiie  natural  praduct  ct  PestalozzTs  teachings ;  and  Froebel  has  fwmu- 

latedasystemin  which  die  earliest  education  of  tiiechild  is  based  e»;Iusively  upon 
nature,  and  all  leamii^  grows  out  of  doing. 

We  see,  thwrfMc,  tiiat  while  the  humanistic  system  of  education  has  been  the 
ccmtrolling  influence  in  the  schools  of  Ehirope  and  America  ever  since  the  modem 
era  of  cnltore  began,  there  has  been  siloit^  growing  up  a  cwmter  tiieory.  which 
has  now  beomne  too  sbnHig  to  be  pot  aside  by  a  wave  of  tibe  schocdmaster's  hand- 
and  it  is  here  to-day.  demanding  in  no  uncertain  vwce  tiie  recogniticMi  of  its  ridita.' 
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WHAT  ABB  THE  PRESENT  NEEDS  TO  WHICH  EDUCATION  MUST  BE  ADAPTED  ? 

We  are,  therefore,  brought  faoQ  to  face  with  the  question  as  to  what  education 
means.  That  is  reaUy  the  problem  that  is  before  us  for  discussion.  I  have  the 
temerity  to  believe  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  wide  divergence  of  opinion  on 
the  subject.  If  the  question  could  only  be  properly  stated,  we  should  not  fall  out 
greatly  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  If  we  were  debating  what  is  ideally  the  best 
form  of  education,  there  would  not,  I  am  sure,  be  the  sUghtest  difference  of  opinion 
in  this  gathering,  or  in  any  meeting  of  educators.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  are 
agreed  that  the  ideal  of  education  is  the  harmonious  development  of  all  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  man's  nature.  But  we  are  not  discussing  what  form  of  education 
is  best  in  the  abstract,  but  what  systemis  needed  under  the  existing  conditions  of 
society— what  kind  of  schooling  is  best  adapted  to  minister  to  the  well-being  of  the 
individual  and  the  prosperity  of  the  community  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  productive  em- 
ployments are  more  and  more  monopolizing  the  activities  of  the  great  mass  of  men. 
If  this  be  so,  the  problem  which  educators  are  called  upon  to  solve  is,  whether  we 
are  to  continue  methods  of  training  in  our  schools  which  originated  when  society 
was  very  differently  constituted  from  what  it  is  at  present,  or  whether  the  time  has 
not  come  when  these  methods  should  be  so  modified  as  to  fit  men  and  women  for 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  to  live  in  the  world.  We  .have  only  to  look 
at  the  facts  of  history  with  an  unprejudiced  mind  to  discover  that,  in  spite  of  aU 
our  theorizing  on  the  subject,  this  has  practically  been  the  course  followed  by  all 
the  nations  which  have  pretended  to  do  anything  for  the  education  of  their  citi- 
zens. 

GREEK  TRAINING  WAS  FITTED  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

Some  rather  disparaging  words  concerning  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  been  spoken 
in  this  discussion.  It  is  a  mistake,  I  think,  to  blame  these  great  .thinkers  for  the 
ideas  of  education  which  they  held.  They  elaborated  the  Greek  system  of  educa- 
tion, which  consisted  of 'music  and  gymastics — terms  which,  I  need  not  say,  had  a 
wider  signification  to  them  than  what  they  bear  now.  This  kind  of  training  was 
well  and  good  in  its  place;  it  produced  a  type  of  manhood  which,  in  some  respects, 
has  never  been  equalled.  The  Athenians  who  gathered  in  the  Pnyx  to  Usten  to 
Demosthenes  were  as  splendid  examples  of  enlightened  freemen  as  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  But  I  think  the  point  was  well  taken  that  the  views  of  these  two  great 
masters  of  Greek  philosophy  should  not  be  allowed  to  dominate  the  schools  of  to- 
day. There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  Athens  of  Pericles  with  its  "  sweet 
reasonableness,"  and  the  structure  of  civilized  society^  in  our  own  time.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  present  must  be  shaped  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  industrial  masses  if  it 
is  to  fulfil  its  proper  function  in  the  State.  We  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  men  in.  every  civilized  community  are  workers, 
to  whom  a  skilled  hand  is  ^uite  as  important  as  a  well-filled  head.  Is  it  not  within 
the  strictest  bounds  of  justice  and  right  to  ask  that  the  schools  should  undertake  to 
do  something  for  the  practical  necessities  of  these  millions  of  men  and  women?  I 
repeat,  that  so  far  as  public  education  is  concerned,  it  is  the  interests  of  the  many, 
and  not  of  .the  privileged  few,  that  must  be  provided  for. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  PRESENT  NEEDS  OF  AIJERICANS  ? 

Take  the  public  schools  of  almost  any  city.  The  first  year  of  the  primary  school 
course  will  be  found  to  contain  nearly,  one-third  of  the  total  enrolment;  in  some  in- 
stances it  is  much  larger.  In  the  last  year  of  the  .grammar  school  the  enrolment 
does  not  generally  exceed  from  two  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  high  school 
usually  has  an  attendance  about  equal  to  that  of  the  highest  grammar  grade. 

How  is  this  marked  difference  m  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  to  be  accounted 
for?  What  has  become  of  the  children?  The  answer  is  very  simple.  Before  the 
middle  grades  have  been  finished  the  greater  number  of  these  young  people  have 
been  taken  from  school  and  put  to  work.  The  school  door  has  closed  upon  them 
forever,  and  they  must  find  their  way  through  the  world  with  such  scanty  intellec- 
tual equipment  as  has  been  crowded  into  five  or  six  years  of  their  childhood. 
With  such  facts  as  these  staring  us  in  the  face,  is  it  not  a  duty  to  pause  and  inquire 
whether  the  character  of  the  education  given  to  these  masses  of  children  is  just 
what  it  ought  to  be  ;  whether  it  would  not  be  possible,  by  adapting  it  more  fuUy  to 
their  actusil  necessities,  to  give  them  a  better  start  in  life  ?  It  is  useless  to  talk 
a,bout  compelling  a  longer  attendance  at  school,  unless  some  compensations  of  a 
practical  kind  are  offered.    Doubtless  many  of  these  children  are  the  victims  of 
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parental  cupidity,  of  the  efforts  of  manufacturers  to  cheapen  commercial  products 
by  the  employment  of  juvenile  labor;  but  in  the  larger  number  of  cases  their  with- 
drawal from  school  is  a  dire  necessity.  But  we  cannot  stop  to  inquireinto  these 
causes.  Our  immediate  duty  is  to  remodel  our  elementary  courses  of  instruction 
in  such  a  way  as  shall  make  them  tell  more  directly  upon  the  interests  of  those  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  intended. 

VAltTE  OF  GRBEK  CULTURE  TO  MODBEN  LIFE. 

It  must  be  clearly  apparent  to  any  one  who  takes  an  impartial  view  of  these 
things  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  as  to  whether  the  old  ideas  of  education  are  of 
any  value,  as  whether  they  are  sufficient  for  the  present  age.  Nothing  which  I  have 
said  should  be  construed  into  a  disposition  to  make  war  upon  classical  culture.  I 
believe  the  world  could  not  live  without  it,  I  beUeve  that  the  poet  of  the  "Iliad" 
and  the  "  Odyssey,"  the  philosopher  of  the  Academy,  the  historian  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  are  just  as  importemt  to  us  to-day  as  the  scientific  discoveries  of  Watt, 
Faraday,  and  Morse.  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  difficulty  between  the 
classicists  and  the  scientists,  why  there  should  be  any  antagonism  between  the 
literary  school  and  the  industrial  school,  The  glorious  culture  of  the  ancient  world, 
with  all  the  precious  fruit  it  has  borne  in  the  modern  world,  must  be  kept  aJive  if 
nobility  and  oeauty  and  refinement  of  mind  and  character  are  to  be  cherished  as 
things  worth  thriving  for.  I  came  across  a  remark  in  an  eloquent  writer  the  other 
day,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  "  exbept  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  there  is  nothing 
moves  in  the  world  that  is  not-Greek  in  its.  origin."  This  is  a  very  strong  state- 
ment, but  I  feel  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  oiir  indebtedness  to  the  people 
which  made  Athens  the  one  city  that  can  never  perish  from  the  memory  of  men. 
It  wiU  not  do  for  those  who  are  battling  so  courageously  for  the  rights  of  science 
to  forget  that  its  mighty  achievements  would  soon  fade  away,  that  the  very  classes 
for  whose  interests  they  are  so  unselfishly  laboring  would  soon  lose  that  sense  of 
human  worth  and  dignity  which  is  the  best  safeguard  of  their  rights,  if  the  culture 
which  has  been  the  inspiration  of  so,  much  lofty  thought  and  noble  action  were  to 
be  obUterated  from  the  consciousness  of  the  race. 

THOROUGH  TRAINDfG  IN  ENQUSH  PREFERABLE  TO  INSUFFICIENT   TRAININa  IN  THE 

CLASSICS. 

It  seems  to  me  then,  that  the  real  question  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is,  what 
is  it  best  to  do  for  this  great  mass  of  yoimg  people  who  leave  the  schools  long  before 
there  is  any  opportunity  for  benefiting  by  this  higher  culture?  I  am  speakmg,  you 
will  perceive,  of  primary  education  hint  the  question  just  put  will  ap^y,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  to. the  secondary  schools  as  well.  There  is  no  doubt  a  large 
amount  of  waste  arising  from  the  persistence  with  which  the  old  humanistic  model 
is  still  followed  in  our  high  schools  and  academies.  But  the  classicists  vdll  not 
Usten  to  any  suggestion  of  change  in  this  respect.  It  was  only  this  morning  that  a 
friend  said  to  me  in  talking  over  this  matter,  "  Taking  yoiu:  own  estimate  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  classical  culture,  why  not  put  as  much  of  it  into  the 
schooling  of  any  child  as  you  can  get?  Cut  off  one-quarter  of  it.^f  you  like,  one- 
half  of  it :  the  boys  and  girls  will  be  better  off  with  what  is  left  than  they  possibly 
can  be  with  any  other  form  of  education."  I. do  not  believe  it.  When  the  late 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Carpenter,  came  to  Boston  to  study  law, 
he  went  to  Euf  us  Choate  and  asked  his  advice  about  devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  classical  languages  as  a  means  of  cultivating  his  literary  taste  and  power  of 
speech.  The  great  lawyer  inquired  what  length  of  time  his  young  friend  could 
afford  to  spend  upon  Greek.  Carpenter's  reply  was  that  he  did  not  know,  but  that 
he  hoped  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  within  two  or  three  years.  Mr.  Choate  said, 
"  Unless  you  can  afford  to  give  ten  years  of  hard  work  to  the  classics,  you  had  better 
not  attempt  them  at  all ;  your  three  years'  labor  will  be  lost  time.  You  had  better 
devote  these  three  years  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  the  English 
Bible ;  these  writers  will  give  you  the  culture  you  covet  much  better  than  the 
smattering  of  Greek  or  Latin  you  can  hope  to  acquire  in  so  short  a  period  of  time." 
How  well  Mr.  Carpenter  profited  by  this  advice  must  be  known  to  everyone  who  has 
ever  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  his  rich  and  powerful  eloquence.  I  mention 
this  incident  because  it  gives  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  man  who  weis  an  enthusi- 
astic Greek  scholar  as  well  as_  a  learned  lawyer  ;  a  lawyer  who,  after  hard  day's 
work  in  the  court-room,  was  in  the  habit  of  burning  the  midnight  lamp  that  he 
might  nourish  his  indomitable  spirit  on  the  resounding  PhiBippics  of  the  Athenian 
orator  and  the  "  moving  accidents  "  of  the  "  tale  of  Troy  divine." 
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THE  TIME  HAS  COME  FOR  A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLING. 

I  am  fully  persuaded,  therefore,  that  some  radical  changes  will  have  to  be  made 
in  the  character  of  our  pubhc  education.  I  must  repeat  again  that  these  changes  do 
not  mean  the  extinction  of  the  classical  system.  The  demand  is  simply  that  the 
primary  schools  shall  be  made  to  conform  to  the  existing  necessities  of  the  people, 
and  that  side  by  side  with  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished schools  where  the  sciences,  in  their  relation^  to  the  arts  and  industries,  shall 
be  made  specific  branches  of  instruction  and  training. 

Let  me  say.  here,  by  way  of  anticipating  any  attack  which  may  be  made  upon 
this  position,  that  I  do  not  mean  that  a  less  amount  of  education  should  be  given 
in  these  schools  than  is  provided  voider  the  present  system.  AU  that  is  required  is 
that  it  shall  be  different  ia  kind,  and  that  the  practical  purpose  to  which  the  school 
•is  to  be  put  shall  be  kept  steadily  in  mind.  I  cannot  stop  now  io  notice  the  objec- 
tion often  made  to  the  use  of  the  term  education  in  connection  with  any  kind  of 
training  other  than  that  of  the  mind.  I  must  protest,  however,  against  the  assump- 
tion that  the  craftsman  is  a  mere  machine,  and  that  there  is  no  intellectual  advan- 
tage to  be  had  from  manual  training.  Was  there  no  mind  in  that  wealth  of  beauty 
which  the  workman  lavished  upon  the  commonest  articles  of  daUy  use  in  the  Italy 
of  the  sixteenth  centm-y  ?  Was  there  no  culture  in  that  happy  period  for  the  worker 
when  Labor  was  still  the  companion  of  Art?  I  must  confess  to  an  inabihtyto 
understand  the  opposition  which  so  many  people  keep  up  to  any  attempt  to  extend 
the  limits  of  the  School  beyond  what  in  stereotyped  phrase  are  called  the  "  common- 
school  branches."  Take  drawing,  for  instance,  a  study  only  secondary  in  impor- 
tance to  the  traditional  "  three  R's: "  it  has  been  a  hard  fight  to  win  even  the  partial 
recognition  accorded  to  it  in  a  few  cities  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  an  egregious  mistake  to  suppose  that  those  who  favor  manual  training  wish 
it  to  take  the  place  of  mental  training,  or  are  seeking  to  deprive  any  class  of  pupils 
of  the  portion  of  intellectual  culture  they  now  receive.  But  I  would  like  to  know 
why  the  hand  should  not  be  trained  as  well  as  the  head?  The  perfectly  educated 
man  is  he  whose  lacile  hand  follows  obediently  the  clear  and  ready  promptings  of  a 
well-developed  brain.  The  hand  is  the  most  marvellous  instrument  in  the  world  ; 
it  is  the  necessary  complement  of  the  mind  in  dealing  with  matter  in  all  its  varied 
forms.  It  is  the  hand  that  "rounded  Peter's  dome;"  it  is  the  hand  that  carved 
those  statues  in  marble  and  bronze,  that  painted  those  pictures  in  palace  and 
church  which  we  travel  into  distant  lands  to  adnure ;  it  is  the  hand  that  builds  the 
ships  which  sail  the  sea,  laden  with  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  it  is  the  hand 
that  constructs  the  machinery  which  moves  the  busy  industries  of  this  age  of 
steaip ;  it  is  the  hand  that  enables  the  mind  to  realize  in  a  thousand  ways  its  highest 
imaginings,  its  prof oundest  reasonings,  and -its  most  practical  inventions.  Why, 
then,  this  disparagement  of  the  hand  in  the  schools?  Why  should  not  an  organ 
which  forms  so  vital  a  part  of  man's  being  receive  a  due  share  of  attention  in  pre- 
paring him  for  the  dunes  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  ?  There  can  be  no 
question  about  the  harm  that  is  done  to  society  by  this  neglect.  The  trouble  with 
so  many  departments  of  industry  at  the  present  moment  is,  that  there  are  too  few 
skilled  artisans  to  put  into  form  the  ideas  of  the  designers, — that  labor  and  thought 
are  too  far  apart  from  each  other.  One  reason  why  there  is  so  much  unrest  among 
the  working  classes  is,  that  our  public  education  does  not  give  them  aU  the  help 
they  need  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  work  successfully  and  happily. 

THE  KINDBEGABTEN  IS  THE  TRUE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  NEW  METHODS. 

It  is  a  great  deal  easier,  however,  to  state  the  desirability  of  these  reforms  than 
to  tell  how  they  are  to  be  accoinplished.  It  will  do  no  good  to  say  that  there  are 
no  difficulties  in  the  way;  but  if  the  teachers  could  only  be  brought  to  beUeve  in 
the  necessity  of  manual  training,  and  would  set  themselves  resolutely  to  work  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  public-school  system,  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  mat- 
ter to  invent  the  methods  and  appliances  for  putting  it  into  practical  operation. 
Much  has  already  been  done  abroad,  and  a  hopeful  beginning  has  been  made  in  a 
few  places  in  our  own  country.  There  need  be  no  fear,  I  think,  about  the  primary- 
schools.  No  better  start  can  be  made  than  by  placing  the  Kindergarten  at  the  basis 
of  the  school  system;  if  that  can  only  be  eflEected,  au  the  rest  will  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  There  surely  can  not  be  any  dissent  from  the  proposition  that  a 
larger  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  should  be  given  in  the  elementary  schools. 
I  do  not  mean  that  kind  of  science  instruction  which  looks  so  well  in  a  pro- 
gramme of  study,but  when  you  get  inside  the  school-room,  resolves  itself  into 
cramming  the  pupils  with  facts  and  figures  from  a  book  or  the  dictation  :0f  the 
teacher.  I  have  known  an  elaborate  scheme  of  oral  instruction  in  physiology  and 
physics  laid  down  in  a  course  of  study  of  which  the  class-teacher  into  whose  hands 
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it  was  put  knew  but  little  more  than  the  pupils,  and  for  whose  use  not  so  much 
apparatus  had  been  provided  as  she  could  put  into  the  crown  of  her  bonnet.  But 
in  such  cases  our  criticism,  should  not  be  so  much  against  the  weU-meaning  in- 
structor as  the  school  authorities,  who  think  to  quiet  their  own  conscience  and 
appease  the  public  demands  by  making  a  show  of  providing  knowledge  for  the 
children.  The  desideratum  here  is  an  outline  of  the  fundamental  pnneiples  of 
natural  science  prepared  by  a  master  mind  (it  takes  a  Huxley  to  write  a  primer  of 
biology)  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  our  primary  education, — 
such  an  outline  as  can  be  taught  by  any  regular  teacher  imbued  with  correct  ideas 
of  scientific  method.  The  school-room  should  be  supplied  with  an  assortment  of 
the  simplest  possible  appliances  for  the  illustration  of  the  lesson;  the  "nickel- 
plated  apparatus  "  is  an  abomination.  Such  a  plan  would  require  neither  profound 
learning  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  nor  a  large  outlay  of  money  to  carry  it  out. 
If  the  normal  and  high  schools  did  their  work  properly,  the  teacher  would  be  ready 
for  her  duties,  and  school-boards  would  find  it  a  matter  of  economy  to  substitute 
the  few  simple  articles  required  for  the  expensive  and  useless  trash  that  is  found  in 
so  many  school-rooms. 

In  this  way,  it  appears  to  me,  a  substantial  foundation  in  the  general  principles 
of  the  sciences  which  stand  most  nearly  related  to  the  industrial  occupations  might* 
be  laid;  and  it  the  Kindergarten  idea  of  learning  by  doing  were  carried  up  into 
the  primary  school,  and  systematic  exercises  in  manipulating  clay,  wood,  and  iron 
were  also  added  to  the  existing  curriculum,  all  that  the  friends  of  manual  train- 
ing have  any  right  to  demand  would  be  secured  without  causing  any  terrible  revo- 
lution of  the  existing  system.  No  doubt  some  elimination  of  the  multiplicity  of 
the  useless  detail  in  the  courses  of  study  would  have  to  be  made,  but  that  would  be 
a  blessing  which  should  be  welcomed  at  any  price.  Trouble  would  be  more  apt  to 
arise  when  we  got  to  the  secondary*  schools.  This  is  the  ground  on  which  the  bat- 
tle between  the  classicists  and  the  scientists,  the  idealists  and  the  realists,  will  have 
to  be  fought  out. 

AN  INDUSTRIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  TO  BE  ADDED  TO  THE  PKESENT  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

I  am  SO  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood  on  this  point,  that,  at  the  risk  of 
.  tedious  iteration,  I  want  to  say  that,  to  my  mind,  the  proposal  to  carry  manual 
training  into  this  stage  of  the  course  of  study  does  not  mean  any  injury  to  the 
high  school.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  high  school.  I  hold  that  any  system  of 
education  which  does  not  include  the  high  school  is  defective  in  a  vital  part  of 
its  organization,  and  cannot  meet  the  claims  which  the  public — the  poorest  man's 
son  as  well  as  the  richest — has  a  right  to  make  upon  it.  But  I  am  quite  as  strenu- 
ous in  believing  that  great  injustice  is  being  done  to  the  public,  in  refusing  to  add 
to  the  secondary  school  such  instruction  as  shall  make  it  adequate  to  provide  for 
other  necessities  which  are  equally,  if  not  still  more  urgent.  I  cannot  avoid  the 
conviction  that  very  large  numbers  of  young  persons  are  really  debarred  from 
obtaining  a,ny  benefit  from  the  secondary  schools  because  of  the  limitations  imposed 
upon  their  curricula. 

PRESENT  HIGH  SCHOOLS  FAIL  TO  MEET  NEEDS  OF  A  LARGE  PROPORTION  OF  PUPILS. 

t 

The  high  school  of  almost  any  city  will  furnish  an  example.  Out  of  the  classes 
which  enter  only  about  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  finish  the  course.  Nearly  one- 
half  the  class  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  We  shall  not  have  to  go  far  to  And 
an  explanation  for  these  facts.  The  parents  soon  discover  that  the  education  which 
their  children  are  getting  is  not  going  to  be  of  much  practical  account  to  them  in 
the  business  of  life,  and  so  the  pupils  are  withdrawn  and  placed  at  work.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  these  young  people  are  intended 
for  industrial  pursuits.  The  professions  get  but  few  of  them.  It  is  facts  of  this 
kind,  aside  from  any  theoretical  views  I  may  entertain  on  the  subject,  that  have 
brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  secondary  schools,  as  now  organized,  do  not 
come  up  to  the. public  demands.  I  have  an  impression  that  such  changes  in  them 
could  be  effected  as  would  render  the  figures  just  given  impossible.  I  am  not  ■pxe- 
pared  to  say  how  these  modifications  should  be  made ;  whether  the  manual  training 
school  should  be  made  a  separate  institution,  or  the  entire  secondary  system  of 
instruction  should  be  so  changed  that  both  kinds  of  training,  the  classical  and  the 
industrial,  could  be  carried  on  in  parallel  lines  in  the  same  school. 

*It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  term  "  secondary"  is  not  used  here  in 
the  local  sense  applied  to  it  in  Philadelphia,  but  with  the  signification  usually 
attached  to  it  throughout  this  country  and  in  England. 
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MANUAL  TBAINING  HIGH  SCHOOLS  WILL  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  SUOH  PUPILS. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  by  every  one  that  literary  instruction  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  manual  training  school.  All  that  is  meant  by  such  a  school  is  the  ad- 
dition of  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  in  the  handling  of  tools  and  the  manipulation 
of  materials,  to  a  good,  sound  education  in  language,  mathematics,  history,  science, 
and  drawing.  I  do  not  see  that  the  language  study  need  necessarily  be  confined  to 
English.  German  or  French  might  be  added,  with  profit  to  the  pupils.  But  while 
speaking  in  this  qualified  manner  of  the  modm  operandi  of  manual  training  as  a 
part  of  secondary  education,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  practicability. 
The  success  of  the  St.  Louis  School  has  settled  this  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
public  demand  for  education  of  this  kind,  and  we  may  safely  trust  to  the  future 
for  the  reconcilement  of  its  claims  with  those  of  the  old  system. 

WHAT  MANUAL  TRAINING  HIGH  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  DO. 

A  word  or  two  must  be  added  concerning  the  proper  sphere  of  the  manual  train- 
.  ing  school.  It  does  not  mean  the  fitting  of  pupils  for  special  industrial  occupations. 
•Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  establish  schools 
for  the  training  of  artisans,  just  as  they  have  schools  for  the  training  of  engineers 
and.  lawyers  and  doctors ;  but  the  moment  the  manual  training-school  undertakes 
to  do  this,  it  will  forfeit  its  place  as  a  part  of  the  general  educational  system.  The 
establishment  of  trades-scjiools  is  a  different  question  altogether.  Manual  training, 
as  I  understand  it,  aims  at  general  results.  Its  purpose  is,  to  develop  human  beings 
on  the  executive  side  of  their  nature  as  well  as  the  receptive.  Its  aim  is  to  equip  a 
boy  so  that  when  he  gets  into  the  world  he  will  be  able  to  do  as  well  as  to  think.  The 
training  is  to  be  so  generalized  in  character  that  it  will  prove  an  accomplishment 
which  will  stand  its  possessor  in  good  stead  wherever  manual  skill  can  be  made 
available.  Cannot  this  be  done?  A. few  days  ago  I  listened  to  a  lecture  in  which 
it  was  contended  that  this  general  training  in  handcraft  is  impossible..  It  was  said, 
for  example,  that  there  are  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  hammering  in  the 
various  trades,  and  that  a  boy  could  not  learn  hammering  in  such  a  generalized 
form  as  would  be  helpful  to  him  in  taking  up  some  one  of  these  special  kinds. 
This  statement  will  seem  rather  discouraging  when  I  tell  you  that  it  was  made  by 
a  professor  in  an  industrial  university.  He  ought  to  know  more  about  such  a  mat- 
ter than  a  layman  like  myself ;  but,  with  aU  due  respect  for  his  knowledge  and 
position,  I  beg  to  differ  from  him.  Common  sense  teaches  that  a  boy  who  has 
learned  the  nature  and  use  of  the  simple  tools,  not  as  implements  in  specific  trades, 
but  as  instruments  for  shaping  the  staple  materials  of  industrial  processes,  will 
possess  a  power  of  adaptation  in  many  directions  of  work,  and  will  be  able  to  enter 
very  considerably  in  advance  upon  any  industrial  occupation  to  which  he  may  turn 
his  attention.  Now  that  the  apprenticeship  system  seems  to  be  falling  into  decay, 
the  latter  consideration  is  one  deserving  the  serious  thought  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  economic  problems. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  in  what  I  have  said  of  manual  training,  reference  has 
chiefly  been  made  to  its  industrial  relations.  This  course,  has  been  pursued,  not 
because  I  think  it  does  not  produce  valuable  results  in  the  culture  of  a  human  bein^, 
considered  a;S  consisting  of  body  as  well  as  spirit,  but  because  I  am  persuaded  it 
must  be  honestly  followed  up  on  this  line  by  those  who  are  in  earnest  in  dealing 
with  the  question  at  all.  We  cannot  get  away  from  'the  fact  that,  at  the  present 
time,  industrialism  monopolizes  the  Uves  of  by  far  the  larger  number  of  men  in 
every  civiUzed  community.  It  is  an  imperative  duty,  therefore,  to  make  the  public 
education  conform  to  this  fact.  The  conviction  grows  upon  me  every  day  that  this 
momentous  question  must  be  squarely  met  by  the  educators  of  this  coimtry,  and 
that  it  will  have  to  be  settled  in  the  interest  of  the  millions  of  men '  and  women 
whose  happiness  should  be  a  ijaramount  consideration  in  our  social  arrangements. 
The  intelligence  of  the  masses  is  the  absolute  condition  of  our  political  security,  and 
the  more  completely  we  can  make  the  schools  minister  to  their  practical  needs,  the 
more  certain  will  be  the  assurance  of  peace  and  prosperity  for  the  whole  people. 

After  quotina:  the  paper  just  given,  tlie  Superintendent  proceeds 
with,  his  report  as  follows  : 

SEWING. 

While  considering  the  question  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools,  the 
claims  of  the  girls  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  practical  reasons  for  such  train- 
ing may  not  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  boys,  but  the  arguments  for  its  educa- 
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tional  value  apply  equally  welL  TUs  matter  has  been  receiving  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  Europe  of  late,  and  school  authorities  are  beginning  to  give  it  serious 
consideration  in  our  own  country.  B!ven,  however,  where  the  advantages  of  such 
an  addition  to  the  education  of  girls  are  conceded,  much  diversity  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  the  form  it  should  assume.  It  would  be  premature,  I  think,  to  attempt  an 
answer  which  would  cover  the  whole  grftund  occupied  by  this  question.  Problems 
as  to  woman's  individual  and  social  activities,  the  limitations  of  sex  in  relation  to 
education  and  work,  and  the  economies  of  labor,  remain  to  be  solved,  before  any 
conclusive  statement  can  be  made  concerning  the  obligations  resting  upon  the 
school  in  which  girls  are  prepared  for  the  duties  of  life.  There  is  one  form  of  hand- 
work, however,  about  which  there  need  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  I  allude,  of 
course,  to  sewing, — that  art  which  has  been  practiced  by  woman  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  and  skUl  in  which  is  so  essentialto  tiie  proper  discharge  of  her  duties  in 
almost  every  relation  she  sustains  to  the"  household.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  duties  of  school  boards  in  large  cities.  The  objection 
will  be  ready,  doubtless,  that  the  teaching  of  sewing  does  not  belong  to  the  school, 
and  that  it  is  unwise  to  assume  an  obUgation  which  can  be  better  performed  without 
its  aid.  But  \ve  must  look  at  the  matter  as  it  actually  stands.  The  fact  is  notorious 
that  in  every  large  center  of  population,  there  are  thousands  of  homes  in  which 
there  is  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  giving  girls  this  training ;  and  any  teacher 
can  testify  how  lamentably  deficient  her  girls  are  in  the  use  of  the  needle.  Sewipg 
was  formerly  taught  in  all  girls'  schools.  It  has  been  crowded  out  by  the  tendency 
of  current  educational  methods,  to  place  undue  emphasis  upon  ceartain  kinds  of 
school-work  which  monopolize  the  mental  energies  of  children,  without  affording 
appreciable  results.  We  must  never  forget  that  school  training  should  have  r^ard 
for  use  as  well  as  for  discipline ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  sewing 
would  help  to  prepare  girls  for  complete  living  much  better  than  many  things  on 
which  a  good  deal  of  time  is  now  wasted. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  SEWING  IN  GIKLS'  SCHOOLS  RECOMMENDED. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  whichjiave  induced  me  to  lay  this  matter  before 
the  Board ;  and  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to  provide  for  the 
girls  attending  the  schools,  such  training  in  this  useful  art  as  is  consistent  with  the 
general  purposes  of  pubUc  education  and  due  attention  to  their  other  studies.  I 
believe  tiiat  instruction  in  sewing  would  prove  useful  in  two  ways :  first,  in  provid- 
ing a  means  of  manual  training  for  girls,  that  conld  not  fail  t»  supply  a  want  long 
felt  in  the  schools ;  and,  second,  by  providing  an  opportunity  for  acquiring  an 
accomplishment  of  advantage  to  every  woman  in  the  practical  duties  of  life. 

Fortunately,  we  are  not  without  some  decree  of  experience  in  this  branch  of 
instruction  in  our  own  city,  which  is  of  value  in  this  connection.  It  took  a  good 
deal  of  earnest  eflfort  to  get  sewing  introduced  into  the  Girls'  Normal  School,  and 
it  was  feared  by  many  that  it  might  interfere  with  what  was  regarded  as  the  nxore 
important  work  of  the  pupils.  "We  have  le^^ed,  however,  that  no  step  ever  taken 
in  connection  with  the  school  has  yielded  more  satisfactory  residts.  The  scholar- 
ship has  not  suffered ;  the  sewing  exercise  affords  an  agreeable  reUef  to  the  oth^ 
duties  of  the  girls,  and  a  graduate  now  leaves  the  school,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
needle  to  an  extent  that  must  add  to  the  sum  of  her  happiness  in  whatever  position 
of  life  she  may  afterwards  be  placed. 

SUCCESS  OF  SEWING  IN  BOSTON  SCHOOLS. 

But  the  teaching  of  sewing  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  experiment  Boston 
furnishes  an  example  where  it  is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale.  Sewing  has  long 
formed  a  r^ular  part  of  the  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  a 
report  made  to  the  School  Committee  upon  the  subject  contains  important  testimony 
as  to  the  value  of  the  study.  The  report  says :  "  Some  of  the  schools  where  sewing 
was  formerly  held  in  most  contempt  are  to-day  justly  proud  of  the  amount,  variety, 
and  excellence  of  the  work  they  accomplish ; "  and  in  another  place ;  "  Not  unfre- 
quently  young  girls  fresh  from  school  find  stetMiyremuneratrve  employment,  thanks ' 
to  their  skUl  with  the  needle  pothers  are  now  able  to  keep  their  own  garments  and 
those  of  younger  sisters  and  brothers  neat  and  tidy ;  and  many  graduates  of  our 
schools  in  more  favored  positions  admit  that  they  owe  their  skUl  in  fine  needlework 
entirely  to  the  teaching  received  at  school."  Evidence  equally  valuable  might  be 
furnished  from  other  sources ;  but  enough  has  been  said,  I  think,  to  prove  that  an 
addition  can  be  made  to  the  curriculum  of  the  girls'  schools  which  would  serve  to 
offset,  to  some  extent,  the  manual  training  recommended  for  the  boys.    *    *    » 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

*  *  *  .  6.  That  steps  be  taken  without  unnecessary  delaj;  for  the  introduction 
of  industrial  training  for  both  sexes,  into  the  Public  Schools,  in  such  form  as  shaU 
secure  to  the  pupils  a  more  symmeti-ical  development  of  all  the  powers  of  mind  and 
body,  and  a  better  preparation  for  the  active  duties  of  life.    *    *    *    . 

James  Mac  Alister, 
Superintendent  Public  Schools. 
September,  1884. 

Subsequent  to  the  putting  in  tvpe  of  the  early  chapters  of  this 
volume,  in  which  (see,  in  chapter  XIV.  pages  165-180,  inclusive)  ex- 
tracts from  the  two  annual  reports  of  President  Steel — those  for  1884 
and  for  1885, — are  given,  the  report  for  1886  has  been  received,  and 
such  portions  of  the  President's  report  as  relate  to  Industrial  Educa- 
tion, with  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Art  Education, 
and  of  the  principal  of  the  Industrial  Art  School,  here  follow.  By 
the  insertion  of  these  extracts  from  this  latest  report,  this  volume 
includes  the  whole  history  of  this  industrial  movement  in  Philadel- 
phia, from  1880  to  1886  ;  while  an  account  of  the  earlier  phases  of 
the  movement  is  given  in  Part  I.  . 

No  further  official  report  by  the  authorities  of  that  city  will  appear 
before  December,  1888.  In  this  volume  (Part  II.)  of  this  Report,  the 
plan  followed  in  Part  I.  has  been  adhered  to, — namely  :  to  insert,  so 
far. as  possible,  the  latest  information  that  may  come  to  hand  as  the 
work  is  passing  through  the  press,  hoping  thereby  to  compensate  for 
the  unavoidable  delays  in  publication,  by  the  inclusion  of  the  account 
of  contemporaneous  movements  down  to  the  last  moment  possible. 

The  President's  preliminary  summary  of  progress  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  since  it  shows  the  most  gratifying  results  of  the  efforts 
towards  the  more  general  introduction  in  the  schools  of  various  forms 
of  industrial  training,  which  have  been  effected  since,  and  doubtless 
largely  in  consequence  of,  the  change  of  management  initiated  by  the 
installation  of  Mr.  Mac  Alister,  as  Superintendent  of  City  Public 
Schools ;  an  office  before  unknown  to  Philadelphia.  This  view  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  four  years  of  persistent  effort  is  most 
gratifying.  The  experiments  so  ardently  urged  by  the  advocates  of 
Manual  Training  are,  at  last,  to  be  thoroughly  tested  throughout  the 
schools  of  the  second  most  populous  city  of  th^  Union  and  under  the 
personal  direction  and  supervision  of  one  of  the  most  earnest,  intelli- 
gent and  experienced  advocates  of  the  new  methods ;  while  the  ex- 
tracts which  have  been  given  in  the  two  volumes  of  this  Report  from 
the  series  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education,  are  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  that  Superintendent  Mac  Alister  can  count  upon  the 
cordial  cooperation  of  President  Steel,  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Education. 

The  experiment  on  a  large  scale  is  now  to  be  tried  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  While  Metropolitan  New  York  is  just 
timidly  venturing  upon  a  partial  trial  of  the  new  methods,  ready  to 
withdraw  at  a  moment's  notice,  this  sister  city,  almost  her  equal  in 
population,  and  popularly  believed  to  be  largely  her  superior  in  the 
extent  and  variety  of  her  industries  and  marfuf  actures,  adopts  almost 
the  entire  programme  of  the  educational  reformers ;  from  public 
Kindergartens  to  the  public  Manual  Training  School.  Sewing  has 
also  been  successfully  put  in  all  the  Normal,  Grammar  and  Second- 
ary Schools  for  girls,  and  the  only  step  not  yet  taken  is  the  intro- 
duction of  cooking  schools  ;  which,  since  the  marked  success  of  those 
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established  in  Boston  by  Mi's.  Hemenway,  must,  it  -would  seem,  soon 
follow. 

The  words  of  President  Steel  in  regard  to  the  use  of  machinery  in 
Manual  Training  Schools  would  seem  to  require  elucidation.  How 
wood  working  or  iron  working  can  be  undertaken  to  any  extent  in  the 
absence  of  all  machinery,  owxer  than  hand-  tools,  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine ;  for  the  simplest  lathe  is  "  a  machine,"  and,  while  I  believe 
the  way  to  the  restoration  and  re-creation  of  artistic  artificers,  is  by 
hand  training  and  hand  work,  in  contra  distinction  to  machinists  and 
machine  work;  it  is  difficult,  in  thesg  days  of  ever  developing 
machinery,  to  imagine  how  the  elements  of  industries  are  to  be 
taught  to  boys  without  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  the  ''  machines ; " 
that  is,  of  the  "tools"  they  are  to  use.  If  this  argument,  used  by 
President  Steel,  is  to  be  vigorously  enforced;  it  would  seem  to  under- 
mine the  very  foundation  arguments  of  the  advocates  for  the  elemen- 
tary industrial  training  of  public  school  children.  This  argument 
being  based  on  the  present  decadence  of  apprenticeship  and  conse- 
quent want  of  opportunity  for  the  boy  to  learn  any  trade,  therefore, 
he  is  to  be  taught  in  school,  the  elements  of  all  trades.  How  much 
good  will  it  do  the  19th  Century  boy  to  give  him  only  a  mastery  of 
the  tools  used  in  the  trades' of  the  Middle  Ages,  while  leaving  him  in 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the  tools  which  are  almost  exclu- 
sively used  in  the  industries  and  trades  of  his  own  time  ?  The 
"  Manual  Training  Schools  "  proper,  are  guilty  of  no  such  anachron- 
isms. In  the  private  institutions  of  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
and  in  the  first  public-school  Manual  Training  School,  ever  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  the  one  in  Baltimore,  the  management  of  the 
steam  engine,  and  the  use  both  of  wood  -working  machinery  and  of 
iron  working  machinery,  are  systematically  taught. 

"Industrial  Art  Training"  and  "Training  in  Mechanical  Indus- 
tries "  are  two  very  different  kinds  of  education,  with  two  very  dif- 
ferent purposes.  It  was  "  IndustriaU.ri  Training"  which  "Walter 
Smith  advocated  and  taught,  and  it  is  this  which  President  Steel 
seems  to  have  in  mind  when  he  protests  against  introducing  "Ma- 
chinery into  a  Manual  Training  School "  urging  that  it  would  be 
like  teaching  the  trade  of  making  "  chromes  in  an  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts." 

Now  right  here  it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  President  Steel  is 
most  logical  in  his  conclusion  if  he  starts  from  the  premises  laid 
down  by  Walter  Smith  ;  or  from  those  on  which  Mr.  Leland  based 
■  his  experiments.  To  produce  art  workers,  to  introduce  art  knowl- 
edge and  art  training  in  the  public  schools,  was  the  well  defined  pur- 
pose and  object  of  Superintendent  Philbrick,  Charles  C.  Perkins, 
and  Professor  Walter  Smith,  and  nothing  was  further  from  their 
plan  than  the  present  pha^e  of  the  miovement  which  latter,  although 
the  germ  of  the  present  development  was  contained  in  it,  has  been 
diverted  almost  entirely  from  the  artistic  motive,  which  was  its 
inspiration  and  main  purpose,  into  the  mechanical  industrial  mo- 
tives. It  has  been  lowered,  materialized,  changed  from  art  to  mech- 
anism, by  the  very  people  who  claim  to  be  disciples  of  Walter 
Smith,  but  who  got  from  him  only  the  lesson  that  you  could  give 
definite  instruction  in  manipulation  to  large  classes  of  children  at 
once. 

It  was  owing  to  the  far  reaching  influence  of  that  demonstration, 
under  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  Walter  Smith  and  his  sup- 
porters, that  the  present  movement  for  industrial  education  was 
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possible ;  for  a  knowledge  of  drawing  is  equally  as  essential  to  the 
industrial,  as  to  the  artistic  phase  ofme  movement. 

The  mercantile,  mechanical  spirit  has  almost  whoUy  overpowered 
and  superseded  the  ideal,  artistic  endeavor  to  raise  up  in  these  United 
States  a  generation  of  art  loving  children,  capable  or  art  expression. 
With  the  death  of  the  three  great  men  who  initiated  this  artistic 
educational  movement,  the  ideal  they  cherished  seems  to  have  van- 
ished. The  movement  has  extended,  but  is  more  and  more  an  indus- 
trial, and  less  and  less,  an  artistic,  movement.  It  is  so  strong  that, 
although  all  the  sympathies  of  the  author  of  this  Report  are  with 
the  artistic  idealists  who  were  making  their  ideal  practical,  this 
second  part  of  this  Report  has  been  largely  changed  to  admit  the 
account  of  the  changed  movement. 

It  is  "Industrial  Education,"  no  longer  "Industrial  Art  Educa- 
tion," that  educators  now  propose  and  emphasize; — '■'construction,'"' 
the  "making of  things,"  is  now  the  shibboleth  of  the  reformers,  and 
in  no  way  is  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  schools  more  clearly 
made  apparent  than  by  this  protest  uttered  by  President  Steel 
against  the  introduction  of  nuwrninery  in  Manual  Training  Schools! 

The  materialistic  advocates  of  AfanTiaf  Traiimig  Schools,  stipulate 
for  machinery  5  while  Prudent  Steel,  who  has  accepted  in  good 
faith  the  arguments  of  Walter  Smith  and  the  idealistic  advocates  of 
Industrial  Art,  protests  against  its  introduction. 

It  is  this  continual  shifting  of  purposes  and  of  arguments  by  the 
educational  reformers,  which  barbs  the  brilliant  shafts  of  satire 
hurled  among  them  by  Superintendent  Marble! 

There  are  these  two  distinct  experiments,  both,  I  believe,  practi- 
cable, both  desirable,  both  haTxng  some  things  in  common, — but 
each  having  a  definite  individual  purpose;  so  that,  when  they  are 
referred  to  indiscriminately  by  different  debaters, — either  inten- 
tionally or  unconsciously — ^it  is  no  wonder  that  confusion  ensues. 

Under  cover  of  the  prestige  of  Walter  Smith's  fame  and  name, 
this  later  educational  movement  has  been  so  diverted  from  the  origi-' 
nal  purpose,  that  the  materialistic,  constructive,  carpenter  and  black- 
smith-^op  feature,  which  with  Tiim  was  only  a  subordinate  feature 
of  the  plan,  has  been  made  to  appear  as  its  only  essential  purpose. 

This  purpose  is  of  value,  and,  as  it  is  readily  understood,  appeal- 
ing as  it  does  directly  to  utility,  is  the  more  easily  popularized.  It 
is,  by  all  means,  worth  doing,"but  it  is  not  what  the  introducers  of 
Industrial  art  drawing  were  working  for,  in  their  days  of  arduous 
toil.  It  in  no  respects  meets  the  needs  they  sought  to  meet;  nor  is 
it  a  worthy  substitute  for  that  which  they' sought.  The  leaders  in 
the  movement  for  general  training  in  •'  Industrial  Art"  sought  to 
develop  and  train  the  ideal  nature  of  the  child,  to  awaken  imagina- 
tion, to  cultivate  taste,  to  make  the  average  American  apprehensive 
of  beauty,  appreciative  of  Art.  It  was  in  these  directions  that 
Americans  were  deficient;  not  in  mechanical  dexterity! 

But  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter  upon  this  discussion,  at  this  time, 
further  than  to  point  out  the  grounds  of  President  Steel's  protest, 
and  to  caU  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  making  use  of  the  term 
'•  Manual  Training  School,"  he  was  using  it  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  of  most  of  the  other  authorities  quoted  in  this  volume. 

Prom  the  latest  Annnal  Report  *  by  the  educational  authorities  of 

*  "  Sixty-eighth  Antmal  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Pabhc  Education  first  school 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  comprisiDg  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  For  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1886,  with  thkr  Accounts.     Philadelphia:    Bark  &  McFetiidge. 
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the  City  of  PhiladelpMa,  Pennsylvania,  the  following  extracts  are 
taken. 

President's  Report. 

To  the  Board  of  PtMie  Ediuxition. 

Gbntiemen:  In  presenting  my  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1886,  so  many  evi- 
dences of  permanent  improvement  and  growth  press  upon  me  from  all  sid^  that  it 
seems  proper  to  begin  with  words  of  hearty  congratulation.  The  careful  work  of 
this  Board  for  the  past  ten  years  is  gradually  maturing  into  form,  and  beginning  to 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  community.  The  results  obtained  are  the  best  com- 
pensation for  the  carefiil  study  which  the  Board  has  given  to  the  subject  of  school 
management  and  the  plodding  labor  which  it  has  expended  in  the  improvement  of 
the  public  school  system.  To  the  community  it  must  be  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion that  a  department  of  the  CSty  Government,  which  is  second  to  none  in  impor- 
tsmce  and  on  which  so  large  a  sum  of  mony  is  expended,  should  receive  so  much 
care  and  attention  from  those  who  are  entrusted  with  its  administration.  It  is  an 
admitted  fact,  I  believe,  that  this  Board  has,  in  recent  years,  adopted  many  radical 
measures  which  have  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  general  character  of  the 
schools,  and  have  placed  them  fuUy  abreast  with  the  most  improved  methods  of 
instruction,  management,  and  administration.  All  good  school  work,  however,  is 
progressive ;  and  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  can  only  be  expected  to 
yield  its  best  fruits,  from  year  to  year,  when  the  various  changes  that  have  been 
made  have  been  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  system,  and  the  moral  influences 
resulting  therefrom  have  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  exert  their  full  effect. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OP  PROGRESS  HADE. 

The  fuU  scope  and  purposes  of  the, changes  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
will  be  best  indicated  by  the  following  summary : — 

The  compensation  of  teachers  was  so  modified  as  to  lessen  the  distinction  forv 
merly  existing  among  the  assistants,  caused  by  the  wide  differences  in  their  salaries. 
The  tendency  has  been  towards  an  equalization  of  salary,  and  therefore  in  the  direc- 
tion of  equal  rank  and  honor.  The  plan  of  increasing  the  salary  upon  the  basis 
of  the  term  of  service  has  become  thoroughly  established,  and  has  yielded  many 
exceUent  results. 

The  organization  of  the  schools  was  modified  by  the  introduction  of  Supervising 
I*rincipals.v  Under  the  old  system,  the  Principal  was  virtually  a  class-teacher,  with 
httle  or  no  opportunity  for  directing  the  work  of  his  or  her  school.  Under  the  new 
plan,  each  school  is  supplied  with  a  Principal,  in  fact  as  as  well  as  in  name,  whose 
whole  time  is  devoted  to  the  management  of  the  school.  This  system  of  manage- 
ment, adopted  in  1878,  is  rapidly  becoming  general ;  and  by  the  wise  conditions 
established  by  the  Board  for  ite  gradual  introduction,  the  more  able  and  experienced 
teachers  are  being  placed  in  charge  of  the  larger  schools. 

GENERAl  INTRODUCTION  OP  SEWING  IN  THE  CITY  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  experiment  in  teaching  sewing  and  cutting  and  fitting  in  the  Normal  School 
proved  so  thoroughly  satisfactory,  that  two  years  ago  instruction  in  sewing  was 
-made  general  in  all  the  Secondary  and  Grammar  Schools  for  girls.  The  insults 
obtained  have  been  of  the  most  gratifying  character,  and  it  is  beUeved  that  the 
work  in  this  branch  of  instruction  is  more  extensively  and  thoroughly  orgnized 
in  this  City  than  in  any  other  in  the  country.  Twenty-five  thousand  girls  are 
now  r^^ularly  taught  the  principles  and  practice  of  sewing  by  a  corps  of  thirty-two 
special  teachers. 

>  THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

In  September,  1885,  a  Manual  Training  Schoolwas  established,  and  has  de- 
servedly attracted  wide  attention  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  system  of 
training  pursued  in  this  school  is  believed  to  be  unsurpassed,  and  its  success  is  the 
most  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced 
by  any  community  in  engrafting  manual  training  upon  its  general  educational 
system. 

PUBLIC  KINDERGARTENS  ESTABLISHED. 

Within  a  few  months,-the  Kindergartens,  previously  managed  by  a  body  of  citi- 
zens known  as  the  Sub-Primary  ^hool  Society,  have  passed  from  their  direc- 
tion to  that  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education.    The  Kindergarten,  therefore,  is  now 
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a  recognized  part  of  the  public  education  of  Philadelphia;  and  while  it  is  too  early 
to  draw  any  conclusions  from  this  connection,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  Sub- 
Primary  Schools  (by  which  name  it  seems  to  me  they  oug;ht  to  be  known)  cannot 
fail  to  prove  a  great  boon  to  the  large  numbers  of  yoimg  children  whose  opportuni- 
ties for  instruction  are  so  limited. 


NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 


During  the  past  few  years  the  Night  Schools  have  greatly  increased  their  useful-  ' 
ness  as  the  result  of  wiser  and  more  faithful  management,  and  this  has  so  com- 
mended them  to  City  (Councils  that  the  appropriation  of  f  10,000  for  1880  has  steadily 
advanced  to  the  sum  of  ^35,000  for  1886. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  REVISED. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  in  every  department  of  the  school  system  except  the 
High  and  Normal  Schools,  has,  during  the  past  three  years,  undergone,  a  thorough 
revision,  which  has  brought  the  schools  into  line  with  the  most  enlightened  views 
of  educators,  and  the  most  advanced  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  best 
schools  of  this  country  and  Europe. 

ADMIRABLE  RESULT  OP  ESTABLISHING  THE  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

The  estabUshment  of  the  Superintendency  four  years  ago  has  proved  of  inesti- 
mable benefit  in  giving  stabihty  and  unity  to  the  entire  department  of  education, 
which,  from  its  divMed  management,  greatly  needed  the  sustaining  influence  of  a 
professional  head.  The  Superintendency  also  has  been  of  great  value  in  enabling 
the  Board  to  organize  and  carry  into  effective  operation  the  various  changes  which 
have  been  recited  above. 

This  general  summary  presents  a  record  of  which,  I  think,  any  public  body  might 
well  be  proud.  It  shows  a  forward  march  in  the  work  of  public  education,  un- 
equalled perhaps  in  the  history  of  this  country;  and  it  is  gi-atifying  to  be  able  to 
state  that  this  progress  has  been  of  the  most  substantial  character,  and  has  been 
warmly  sustained  by  the  most  intelligent  sentiment  of  the  community. 

I  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  some  features  deserving  of  special  notice. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  that  I  should  say  much  to  the  Board  as  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  industrial  education  to  fairly  develop  the  powers  of  a  human  being  and 
fit  him  to  fill  his  place  worthily  in  the  world.  There  is  good  reason,  I  think,  for 
the  objection  so  generally  made  to  the  instruction  given  in  the  public  schools  as 
tending  to  lead  children  away  from  the  great  industrial  occupations  which  have  so 
vital  a  relation  to  the  well-being  of  society  in  our  time. 

The  start  the  Board  has  made  in  this  work  by  the  establishment  of  a  Manual 
Training  School,  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  community.  The  organiza- 
tion, appointments,  course  of  instruction,  and  training  in  this  school,  are  of  the 
most  admirable  character.  There  is  but  one  caution  which  I  desire  to  make  in 
speaking  of  this  school,  and  that  is,  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against 
anything  like  special  training.  All  the  work  of  the  school  must  be  made  to  tend 
in  the  direction  of  the  general  development  of  the  pupils,  if  it  is  to  sei've  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  instituted.  There  is  a  great  obligation  resting  upon  those  who 
have  led  in  this  work,  to  see  that  no  false  step  shall  be  taken  by  which  this  reforma- 
tion inreducation  may  be  retarded.  It  is  the  harmonious  development  of  the  whole 
being  which  the  school  is  to  accomplish.  This  must  include  the  training  of  the 
hand;  and  through  this  instruction  will  be  revealed  the  pleasure  of  producing 
something,  and  the  skill  that  may  be  acquired  in  doing  it.  In  this  way  will  be 
inculcated  habits  of  industry  and  love  of  work. 

The  enUghtened  observation  of  the  times  regards  this  instruction  as  due  to  every 
individual,  just  as  centuries  ago  it  became  a  conviction  that  every  child  had  aright 
to  mental  training.  Universal  manual  training  is  based  upon  the  principle  of 
general  development,  which  has  no  necessary  connection  with  special  or  technical 
education. 

OPPOSED  TO  THE  INTRODUCTION  OP  MACHINERY  IN  A  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  as  an  adjunct  in  manual 
training  would  be  a  great  error,  and  would  evidence  a  confusion  of  the  work  of 
manual  training  with  that  of  technical  instruction.  Machinery  is  a  hand  substitute 
— a  labor-saving  system  ;  it  belongs  to  the  trades ;  is  pui-ely  mechanical,  and  in  its 
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office  dispenses  with  the  skill  of  the  hand.  To  introduce  machinery  in  a  Manual 
Training  School  would  be  like  the  introduction  of  the  process  of  producing  chromes 
in  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  it  would  be  to  abandon  the  end  in  view,  not  to  speak 
of  adopting  the  wrong  principle. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  speak  of  the  space  required  for,  or  the  expense  of  ma- 
chinery, when  we  are  declarmg  its  use  is  opposed  to  the  very  principle  of  Manual 
Training. 

It  is  reason  for  congratulation  that  this  instruction  can  be  best  given  by  the 
simplest  methods  of  the  handicrafts. 

These  thoughts  are  presented  here,  because  it  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  that  no  error  should  be  committed  during  the  experimental  stage  of  the 
Manual  Training  School.  I  do  not  fear  any  serious  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
subject,  but  have  deemed  it  best  to  express  clearly  and  exphcitly  my  own  views 
upon  it. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  SEWING  BY  THE  CITY  FUPILS  SHOWN  IN  NEW  YORK. 

While  speaking  of  industrial  education,  I  must  refer  to  the  Exhibit  of  Sewing 
made  by  the  pubUc  schools  of  this  city  in  the  Exhibition  held  by  the  Industrial 
Educational  Association  at  New  York  last  spring.  The  whole  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion was  admirably  displayed  by  means  of  specimens  arranged  in  frames  ;  and  a 
large  collection  of  work  done  by  the  pupils  in  every  department  of>  plain  sewing 
was  got  together,  and  so  classified  as  to  set  forth  the  whole  scope  and  outcome  of 
the  instruction  in  sewing  given  in  our  schools. 

It  attracted  marked  attention,  and  was  generally  conceded  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  exhibition  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  this  country. 

Special  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  credit- 
able manner  in  which  this  branch  of  our  School  Work  was  represented  in  this 
Exhibition — ^the  first  of  the  kind,  I  believe,  of  any  importance  held  in  the  United 
States, 

KINDERGARTEN^ 

It  vTJll  be  impossible  for  me  to  speak  at  as  much  length  as  I  should  like  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  Board  in  incorporating  the  Kindergarten  into  the  public  school 
system  of  the  city.  The  Board  was  led  to  take  this  step  chiefly  because  it  was 
discovered  that  the  appropriation  made  by  City  Councils  for  a  number  of  years 
to  the  Sub-Primaiy  School  Society  was  not  strictly  in  ^.ccordance  with  law.  Without 
the  assistance  derived  from  the  city,  it  was  impossible  for  that  Society  to  go  forward 
with  the  good  work  which  it  had  been  doing  in  carrying  education  to  large  num- 
bers of  little  children  who  are  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  public  school  system. 
GouncUs  showed  their  great  interest  in  and  approval  of  this  work  by  expressing 
their  wiUingness  to  appropriate  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Kindergartens 
in,connection  with  the  public  schools,  and  for  this  purpose  voted  the  sum  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  last  December.  Arrangements  were  thereupon  entered  into 
Ibetween  the  Sub-Primary  School  Society  and  the  Board  of  Education  by  which  the 
Kindergartens  under  the  care  of  the  former  were  transferred  to  the  latter.  On 
January  1st  this  Board  assumed  the  management  of  these  Kindergartens,  and 
since  then  a  special  Committee  of  the  Board  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
have  been  dihgently  engaged  in  reorganizing  the  Kindergartens,  and  preparing 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  were  necessary  to  incorporate  them  thoroughly  into 
the  school  system,  and  render  them  available  to  the  class  of  children  for  whom 
they  are  intended. 

The  labors  of  this  Committee  have  just  been  completed,  and  the  Kindergartens, 
have  made  a  very  satisfactory  start.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  benefit  which  the 
estabhshment  of  these  Kindergartens,  or  Sub-Primary  Schools,  will  be  to  the  masses 
of  poor  children  in  the  city.  .They  will  add  at  least  two  years  more  to  their  oppor- 
tunities for  education,  besides  furnishing  a  kind  of  training  which  will  serve  to  lay 
the  foundation,  not  only  for  the  instruction  that  is  to  come  after,  but  for  a  better 
type  of  manhood  and  womanhood  than  would  be  possible  under  other  circum- 
stances. I  commend  the  Kindergartens  to  the  watchful  care  of  the  Board,  and 
trust  that,  with  the  co-operation  of  Councils  in  furnishing  larger  means,  they  may 
be  built  up  into  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  features  of  oiur  public  educa- 
ijpo,    *    *    *    . 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

Edward  T.  Steel, 

President. 

ART— VOL  2 75 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INDUSTRIAL  ART  EDUCATION. 

To  the  Board  of  Public  Education  of  the  First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen  :— The  Committee  on  Industrial  Art  Education  beg  leave  to  present 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Industrial  Art  School,  at  Fifteenth  and 
Locust  streets,  and  invite  the  special  attention  of  the  Board  to  it.  It  affords  the 
Committee  great  pleasure  to  state  that  the  School  was  never  in  as  prosperous  con- 
dition as  now.  Having  been  thoroughly  equipped  in  all  its  departments,  and  im- 
portant and  highly  commendable  changes  been  made  in  its  curriculum,  its  sphere 
of  usefulness  has  been  materially  enlarged.  Evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which 
these  changes  are  held,  is  shown  in  the  large  and  remarkably  regular  attendance, 
the  interest  displayed  by  the  pupils  in  the  several  branches  taught,  in  their  cheerful 
obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  School,  in  their  observance  of  wholesorne  disciplme, 
and  in  their  consequent  notable  progress,  as  practically  illustrated  in  the  rnany 
specimens  of  their  handiwork,  which  are  always  open  to  the  inspection  of  visitors, 
and  a  number  of  which  will,  in  a  few  days,  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Education. 

In  view  of  the  important  changes  made  in  the  system  of  Drawing  in  the  Pubhc 
Schools  under  the  recently  adopted  Course  of  Instruction,  and  of  the  fact  also,  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  of  the  Industrial  Art  School  are  preparing  themselves 
for  the  vocation  of  teaching,  the  Committee  feel  confident  that  the  most  beneficial 
results  to  the  Pubhc  Schools  generally,  will  certainly  follow  the  instruction  given 
them.  The  evident  lack,  of  ability  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  present  corps  of 
teachers  in  the  Public  Schools,  in  the  matter  of  Drawing  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  "  Revised  Course  of  Study,"  furnishes  a  most  conclusive  argu- 
ment why  the  "  Industrial  Art  School"  is  entitled  to,  and  should  receive, aU  the 
encouragement  needed  to  afford  it  the  widest  possible  scope  for  the  extension  of  its 
valuable  system  of  instruction. 

The  School  has  already  attracted  the  marked  attention  of  educators,  not  only  in 
nearly  every  section  of  our  owii  country,  but  of  foreign  countries  also ;  quite  a 
number  of  teachers  and  others*  aving  visited  it  and  been  in  attendance  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining,  by  personal  observation  and  study,  a  practical  knowledge  of  its 
methods  of  instruction. 

i  The  Committee  would  also  state  that  all  the  scholarships  in  the  "  Woman's  School 
of  Design"  and  in  the  "  School  of  the  Pennsylvainia  Museum  of  Industrial  Art,"  in 
the  gift  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  have  been  satisfactorily  filled,  with  many 
applications  on  file  for  the  fifteen  places  in  the  two  institutions,  shortly  to  be  thrown 
open  to  competition. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  would  congratulate  the  Board  and  the  friends  of 
common  school  education  generally,  upon  the  marked  advances  which  industrial 
education  has  made  in  public  favor  within  a  few  years.  Each  passing  day  furnishes 
more  and  more  convincing  proof  of  its  intrinsic  value,  and  demonstrates  beyond 
the  peradventure  of  a  doubt,  that  it  is  destined  to  become  an  integral  part  of  com- 
mon school  education  everywhere.  In  this  great  educational  reform  movement, 
Philadelphia  is  justly  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  been  the  pioneer  ;  the  "  In- 
dustrial Art  School"  claiming  the  proud  distinction  of  being  first  to  adopt  it. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  M.  Spanglbr, 
Isaac  A.  Shbppard, 
Saml.  T.  Child, 
Anna  Hallowell, 
A.  S.  Jones." 

Industrial  Art  School, 

Fifteenth  and  Loemt  Streets. 
To  A.  M.  Spangler, 

Chairman  Committee. 
I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  : — 

Since  my  last  report,  very  material  changes  and  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  exercises  of  the  school,  and  in  the  several  looms,  all  of  which  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  state,  have  resulted  advantageously  to  the  instruction  and  comfort  of 
the  pupils  and  must  ultimately  add  largely  to  the  advantages  hitherto  enjoyed  by 
them. 

The  system  of  rotating  the  classes  from  room  to  room,  introduced  last  year,  works 
admirably,  the  changes  being  made  each  month  without  any  confusion.  The 
pupils  become  especially  interested  when  working  in  the  various  materials  in  the 
several  departments,  and  undoubtedly  acquire  more  skill  by  being  employed  altei> 
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nately  on  opposed  mediums.    I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  important  improve- 
ments yet  introduced  in  schools  of  this  character. 

The  purchase  of  new  materials,  tools,  plaster  casts  and  furnitm-e  for  the  store- 
room, has  greatly  increased  our  facilities,  each  pupil  now  having  under  the  new 
arrangement  a  separate  space  for  panels,  apron,  etc.,  the  materials  for  each  division 
being  separated  in  looked  closets. 

THE  VALTJE  OF  PRACTICE  IN  FREE  HAND  DRAWING. 

The  elementary  instruction  in  the  several  branches  has  been  systematized  and 
graded  during  the  past  season,  our  increased  plant  enabling  us  to  give  individual 
instruction  to  each  pupil  every  session  on  the  blackboard.  Too  much  importance 
cannot  be  given  to  this  work.  No  one  pursuit  wUl  educate  the  hand  quicker  than 
firm  free-hand  drawing  on  a  large  scale  on  the  blackboard.  Every  month  the 
pupils  are  required  to  draw  graded  sets  of  elementary  forms  of  the  leading  styles  in 
ornament,  free  hand,  the  meaning  of  each  being  also  clearly  explained  to  the 
pupils. 

Owing  to  additional  facilities  and  a  thoroughly  enforced  system  of  disciplme 
carried  out  by  the  Superintendent,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Robins,  I  am  now  enabled  to  devote 
all  my  attention  to  the  instruction  of  pupils  and  to  personally  examine  and  criticise 
every  design  and  piece  of  work  produced  in  the  School,  each  design  being  marked 
by  me  before  being  considered  finished. 

In  view  of  the  facts  that  the  Metal  Class  on  Saturdays  could  only  accommodate 
fifteen  pupils,  that  it  necessarily  occupied  the  entire  room  usually  devoted  to  wood- 
work on  other  days— the  plant  being  wholly  inefficient— and,  that  the  facilities  for 
instruction  were  limited,  owing  to  lack  of  appropriation  for  expenses  as  recom- 
mended in  my  last  report,  the  metal  working  has  been  abolished  until  more  extensive 
quarters  can  be  had.  This  allows  the  Saturday  class  of  pupils,  children  and  teach- 
ers, to  rotate  monthly  into  the  wood-working  room  instead  of  drawing  and  model- 
ling only. 

I  still  feel  it  necessary  to  urge  the"  use  of  metal-work,  however,  as  part  of  the 
course,  for  the  advancement  of  general  hand  culture. 

The  falHng  oS  in  attendance  during  examinations  mentioned  in  my  last  An- 
nual Report,  has  been  scarcely-perceptible  this  season,  owing  to  increased  interest 
in  the  work  shown  by  the  pupils,  and  the  greater  desire  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
in  the  schools  to  allow  the  pupils  to  attend. 

The  interest  awakened  by  the  school  is  very  great;  the  fact  that  during  the  year, 
the  rooms  and  method  have  been  described  in  Harper's  Weekly,  and  full  page  illus- 
trations of  the  work  shown,  prove  its  far-reaching  character.  Many  teachers  and 
others  from  a  distance  have  been  in  attendance  to  learn  the  system. 

THE  AWARD  OF  CERTIFICATES  RECOMMENDED. 

I  respectfully  recommend  to  the  Committee,  that  for  future  terms,  a  system  be 
devised  for  giving  each  pupil  in  the  School  who  has  been  in  regular  attendance  for 
the  f  uU  term  of — say  two  seasons — and  has  passed  an  examination  or  completed  a 
certain  amount  of  hand-work  in  the  Departments  of  Drawing,  Design,  Modelling 
and  Wood-work,  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  I  feeliassured  that  this  will  do  a  great 
amount  of  good,  inspiring  the  pupUs  to  new  efforts,  enabling  them  to  show  that 
they  possess  somethmg  of  value,  in  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  do  something 
useful  with  their  hands.  I  am  sure  these  papers  will  be  valued  by  their  future 
employers .  I  would  also  recommend  something  of  a  similar  character  for  the  teach- 
ers' class. 

The  following  statistics  furnished  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  Robins,  Superintendent,  show " 
the  number  of  pupils  dmring  the  term  commencing  September  33,  1886,  to  April  1, 
1887. 


Tues. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

155 

165 

155 

115 

53 

Total  scholars 

633 

The  present  sessions  of  the  school  are  as  follows:— Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
afternoons  from  half -past  two  to  half -past  four  o'clock,  and  Saturday  mornings 
from  ten  to  twelve  o'clock  for  school  children,  and  for  Public  School  teachers. 
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The  classes  are  •livideil  a-i  follows: — 

Designers 80 

Modellers 40 

Wood-workers 35 

155 

J.   LtBERTY  TADD, 

Director. 
Report  op  the  Committee  ox  3Iaxcal  'Teaintsg  School. 

To  the  Board  of  Public  Education  of  the  First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen  :  As  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Board  the  Committee  on  the  Man- 
ual Training  School  submit  their  Annual  Reixjrt  for  IH^e. 

The  number  of  pupUs  belonging  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was. .  136 

Admitted  during  the  year 134 

Left  during  the  Tear.' 50 

Number  belonging  December  31, 1886 210 

Average  number  for  the  year 154. 7 

Average  attendance,  including  sick ' 148.5 

Average  attendance,  excluding  sick 140. 6 

Percentage  of  average  attendance,  including  sick. 96 

During  the  last  summer  the  capacity  of  the  School  was  increased  by  the  erection 
of  a  one-story  brick  building  twenty-five  feet  wide,  occupying  the  space  on  the  east 
of  the  old  building.  This  was  fitted  up  as  a  blacksmith  shop  and  foundry,  and  the 
iron-w^ork  shop  was  removed  to  it,  so  asto  gain  more  room  in  the  main  building  for 
the  wood-workshop.  The  number  of  benches  in  the  latter  was  increased  to  thirty- 
six,  and  four  wood-taming  lathes  have  been  added. 

These  changes  were  made  necessary  by  the  admission  of  the  second  class  (C)  in 
September,  and  the  promotion  of  the  first  class  (B)  to  pattern  work,  forging,  and 
.moulding.  Some  of  the  appliances  for  these  studies  (and  some  of  the  study),  were 
necessarily  postponed  untU  January  of  this  year,  though  belonging  in  the  course 
from  September,  1886,  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  appropriation.  The 
study  of  Physics  for  the  same  reason  was  not  begun  until  January. 

The  resignation  of  lieut.  Crawiord  and  the  appointment  of  Prof.  Sayre  as 
his  successor  in  the  Principalship,  have  not  made  any  break  in  the  progress  of  the 
school ;  Prof.  Sayre  being  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  Manual  features  of 
the  instruction,  and  bringing  to  his  work  r  s  I^incipal  the  experience  of  many  years, 
both  as  head  of  a  school  and  as  a  general  and  special  teacher,  x>ait  of  the  tune  in 
this  schooL  In  fact,  with  the  improvements  in  arrangement  and  method  which 
have  come  by  our  experience,  the  class  admitted  in  September  last  is  now  much 
farther  advanced  than  the  first  class  at  the  corresponding  date  last  year. 

The  number  of  visitors  is  so  large,  and  so  many  inquiries  are  made  in  regard  to 
the  school,  that  the  Principal  has,  by  the  authority  of  the  Committee,  prepared  a 
Hand-Book  and  Catalogue,  giving  such  information  as  is  usually  desired.     Copies 
of  this  will  be  furnished  to  the  members  of  the  Board. 
EespectfuUy  submitted, 

J.  S.  ■Whitney, 
A.  M.  Spasglkr, 
James  Freeborn, 
Isaac  A.  Sheppabd, 
Edward  Lewis." 

The  delay  in  the  printing  of  this  volume  pfermits  the  insertion 
here  of  the  following  extracts  from  the  admirable  report  made  by 
Superintendent  Mac  Alister  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  year  1888,  which 
came  to  hand  September  12th,  1880.  This  report  is  of  great  interest 
as  showing  the  progress  made  since  the  somewhat  recent  introduc- 
tion of  the  various  phases  of  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city.  The  pages  relating  to  the  Kindergartens  would  nat- 
urally have  been  included  among  the  papers  which  are  grouped  in 
Appendix  "J."  (see  pages  631-708)  had  not  that  Appendix  been 
stereotyped  before  the  receipt  of  this  later  report. 

These  pages  are,  however,  of  so  much  value  that  they  are  inserted 
here.     Of  value,  first:  As  showing  the  place  of  the  Kindergarten  in 
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a  system  of  public  education,  and  tlit^  importance  of  tins  ciass  of 
scliools.  in  the  estimation  of  an  eiiucator  so  experienced  and  distin- 
guished as  is  Superintendent  Mac  Alister,  tvs  was  fully  set  forth  in 
this  paper,  read  uy  him  at  the  public  meeting  held  on  the  occasion 
of  the  formal  traiisfer  of  the  Kindergartens  from  the  Sub-Primary 
School  Society  to  theBocUxiof  Public  Education,  January  20th,  1887, 
and,  second:  As  showing  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the 
endeavor  to  include  true  Kindergartens  in  a  system  of  public  schools. 
It  is  eA-ident  that  the  problem  had  not  been  satisfactorily  solved 
during  the  two  years  of  experiment  in  Philadelphia.  What  Superin- 
tendent Mac  Alister  says  on  the  need  of  properly  trained  teachers 
and  of  having  the  best  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  is  worthy 
of  thoughtfiS  consideration  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  schools. 

Fbom  the  Asstjal  Report  by  SuPERrNTENDKNT  Mac  Alister  for  the  Year  1888. 

••  MANTAL  TRADJINO. 

Xo  one  having  tiie  slight^  interest  in  education  can  have  failed  to  notice  the 
attention  which  the  question  of  manual  training  has  been  exciting  dnrii^  the  past 
few  Tejirs.  Indeed,  it  may  he  said  wiUiout  exa^eration  to  be  tlie  leading  educa- 
tional question  of  the  day.  In  teachers'  conventions,  boards  of  education,  educa- 
tiixial  journals  and  the  diiily  papers,  it  is  now  more  discussed  than  any  other  school 
problem.  The  necessity  for  some  modification  in  the  instruction  and  training  given 
m  die  pubUc  schools  that  shall  bring  them  more  into  harmony  with  existing  social 
conditions  is  very  generally  admitted,  and  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  this  demand 
pcunts  in  the  direction  of  rendering  the  schools  more  practical  in  tlie  highest  and 
best  sense  of  that  term.  It  may  justly  be  said  that  this  new  feature  of  education 
has  been  more  heartUy  welcomed,  and  that  more  has  been  done  in  putting  it  into 
practical  operation  in  Philadelpfaia  than  in  any  other  city  of  this  country.  A  good 
deal  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  here :  but  in  view  of  tlie  experience 
we  have  gone  through  and  the  fact  that  no  small  degree  of  luisconoeption  still 
exists  with  r^^pect  to  what  manual  training  means  and  what  it  undertakes  to  do,  it 
has  been  deeniixl  ajivisable  to  iiestate  the  leading  principles  upon  wliich  it  rests  its 
claim  as  one  of  the  most  imptniaut  and  far-reachidg  educational  reforms  of  the 
present  century. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  KDUCATIOIS  ASD  TEtE  PROVINCE  OF  ELKMEXTART  SCHOOLS. 

Much  of  the  confusiaa  which  exists  in  the  public  mind  concerning  the  movement 
is  due.  I  believe,  to  the  want  of  a  term  which  ■would  adequately  designate  the  na- 
ture and  object  of  the  training  it  is  imposed  to  introduce  into  the"  school  curriculum. 
The  use  of  the  term  "  industrial'"  k,  I  think,  unfortunate.  It  has  a  well-arcepted 
meaning,  and  very  naturally  leads  to  the  supposition  that  what  is  intended  is  the 
teaching  of  specific  occupations.  Tlie  term  '•  manual  training"  is  to  be  pre-f erred, 
but  that  also  is  to  some  extent  misleading.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  must  repudiate 
any  intention  of  specializing  the  work  of  the  elementary  achools  in  the  direction  of 
economic  production.  The  object  of  the  pubUc  school' is  education  in  its  broadest 
sense.  If  industrial  or  manual  training  cannot  be  showu  to  be  education  in  this 
sense,  it  has  no  place  in  the  puUic  school  We  have  no  more  right  to  teach  car- 
pentry or  blacksmitiiing  than  we  have  to  teachlaw  or  medicine.  The  supreme  «ad 
of  educariiMi  is  tiie  liarmonious  development  of  all  the  powers  of  a  human  being. 
Wliatever  mmisters  to  this  end  is  education ;  whatever  interferes  with  its  acoom- 
iJishm^it,  no  matter  how  vahiahle  in  itself,  belongs  outside  of  the  elementary 
schooL 

A  WISE  CAmON'. 

It  is  well,  also,  that  we  should  be  on  our  guard  aipunst  a  kind  of  jfucudo  manual 
training  that  is  finding  its  way  into  the  sclii^ols.  As  is  always  the  case  with  new 
movements,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  experimenting  with  Uttle  knacks  which  do 
nothing  for  eitlier  disciphiie  or  knowledge.  These  are  put  forward  by  well-meaning 
pearsons  as  mamuU  training,  and  great  liarni  is  done  in  this  way  in  misleading  the 
puUic  and  wasting  the  time  and  energies  of  pupils. 
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THE  PEOPER  CLAIMS  TO  BE  URGED  FOR  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN 

SCHOOLS. 

Manual  training  is  founded  upon  the  claim  that  it  gives  a  more  complete  educa- 
tion than  is  ailorded  by  the  course  of  instruction  now  followed  in  the  schools.  It 
undertakes  so  to  modify  the  existing  methods  of  training  as  to  yield  an  education 
that  shall  make  the  graduate  of  the  public  school  a  more  fully  developed  and  effi- 
cient member  of  society.  The  instruction  given  in  the  schools  is  too  one-sided.  It 
cultivates  chiefly  the  intellectual  powers  to  the  neglect  of  the  physical  and  moral. 
Lord  Bacon,  long  ago,  stated  the  object  of  education  to  be  "  the  cultivation  of  a  just 
and  legitimate  familiarity  betwixt  the  mind  and  things."  No  better  definition  of 
the  office  of  the  teacher  could  be  given.  To  a  very  large  extent  the  schools  neglect 
the  training  of  those  powers  which  bring  the  mind  into  true  relations  with  its  envi- 
ronment. A  very  large  portion  of  the  time  of  pupils  in  schools  of  every  grade  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  words.  Educational  reformers  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years  have  been  seeking  to  remedy  this  defect.  The  introduction  of  object  lessons 
and  of  science  instruction  were  well-meant  efforts  in  this  direction,  and^manual 
training  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  tiie  further  extension  of  the  sam.e  principle. 
It  seeks  to  train  the  hand  and  the  eye,  not  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  me  action 
of  the  mind,  but  as  the  efficient  agents  of  the  mind  in  gaining  a  truer  and  ampler 
knowledge  of  the  world.  That  dominion  over  nature  which  th§  inductive  philoso- 
phy proclaimed  as  the  object  of  all  science  can  only  be  obtained  on  the  lines  which 
Bacon  laid  down.  Emerson  says  in  his  terse  way  that  "  manual  labor  is  the  study 
of  the  external  world.".  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  maxim  that  the  new  education 
seeks  to  widen  the  training  of  children  in  the  direction  of  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  body  through  such  agencies  as  the  best  experience  may  dictate. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  BASIS  OP  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

There  is  a  psychological  foundation  for  manual  training  which  should  not  be 
overlooked.  AH  educationists  are  now  of  one  mind  that  the  first  duty  of  the  teacher 
is  the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  powers.  No  matter  what  system  of  philosophy 
we  may  profess,  we  are  all  agreed  that  knowledge  begins  in  perception.  The  tact- 
ual and  visual  perceptions  are  by  far  the  most  important.  "  The  former  of  these 
gives  us  the  most  direct  mode  of  apprehending  things  ;  the  latter,  the  largest  grasp 
of  external  things,  of  any  of  the  modes  of  perception."*  The  progress  of  percep- 
tion grows  with  the  increase  of  the  power  of  visual  and  tactual  discrimination.  Now 
the  purpose  of  manual  educatibn  is  primarily  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye. 
Hence  drawing,  as  a  mode  of  cultivating  visual  perception,  is  made  one  of  its  promi- 

.  nent  features ;  and  the  introduction  of  tools  in  connection  with  wood,  u-on  and 
other  materials  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  so  cultivating  the  hand  as  to  enable  the 
mind  to  attain  to  a  larger  and  more  exact  knowledge  of  things  as  they  exist  in 
nature  and  are  used  in  the  industrial  arts.  It  would  therefore  be  easy  to  show  that 
the  introduction  of  manual  work  into  the  schools  is  important  because  of  the  effect 
it  would  have  upon  the  mind  itself.  The  processes  of  manual  training  afford  a 
better  means  of  cultivating  the  faculties  of  reason  and  judgment  than  many  tilings 

'  which  now  find  place  in  the  courses  of  instruction.  Measm-ements,  comparisons, 
the  adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  the  co-operation  of  mind,  hand  and  eye,  all  con- 
duce to  a  broader  mental  culture  than  can  be  gotten  from  many  of  the  studies  which 
at  present  usurp  so  large  a  portion  of  the  pupils'  time. 

RESULTS  IN  SCHOOL  WORK  OP  MANUAL  TRAINING  EXPERIMENTS. 

We  do  not  need  to  depend  wholly  upon  theory  for  the  correctness  of  this  view  of 
manual  training.  Experience  has  shown  that  manual  training  so  stimulates  the 
general  intelligence  of  pupils  that  the  time  occupied  in  the  laboratories  more  than 
compensates  for  the  amount  of  text-book  work  which  it  supplants.  It  would  be 
easy  to  find  ample  testimony  to  this  effect.  The  schools  of  a  generation  ago  were 
certainly  inferior  to  the  schools  of  to-day  as  to  teaching,  text-books  and  other  appli- 
ances ;  but  no  one  will  gainsay  the  statement  that  they  produced  men  and  women 
possessing  a  mental  and  moral  force  of  character  quite  equal  to  those  of  our  own 
time.  Is  not  this  largely  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  advan- 
tages were  poorer  and  less  time  was  spent  in  school,  the  boys  and  girls,  in  the  rural 
life  which  then  chiefly  prevailed,  were  brought  more  largely  into  contact  with 
things  through  woi-k  upon  the  farm  and  in  the  home,  and' their  mental  resources 

*  Sully. — Outlines  of  Psychology. 
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were  thereby  increased  to  a  degree  that  the  purely  intellectual  drill  and  the  memo- 
rizing processes  of  the  present  day'  cannot  be  made  to  yield  ?  The  introduction  of 
sewing  into  the  girls'  schools  of  this  city,  which  occupies  from  one  to  two  hours 
per  week,  has  in  no  way  impaired  the  results  obtained  in  the  other  studies.  In  the 
Manual  Training  School,  the  work  done  by  the  boys  in  mathematics,  literature 
and  history  is,  to  say  the  least,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  schools  of  a  similar 
grade  in  which  the  whole  time  is  occupied  with  class-room  work. 

PRACTICAL  REASONS  FOR  INTRODUCING  THIS  NEW  ST0DY. 

But  there  are  more  practical  reasons  for  making  manual  training  a  part  of  the 
e  lucation  given  in  the  public  schools.  Its  introduction  would  bring  our  education 
into  closer  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  present  age.  No  one  will 
deny  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  the  schools  minister  to  the  actual 
necessities  of  our  civilization.  Herbert  Spencer  declares  that  "  the  function  which 
education  has  to  discharge  is  to  prepare  us  for  complete  living,"  a  proposition  which 
has  withstood  no  small  amount  of  adverse  criticism ;  and  Emerson,  in  one  of  liis 
wise  sentences,  says  that  "  the  great  object  of  education  should  be  commensurate 
with  the  object  of  life."  If  we  acted  in  the  spirit  of  these  maxims,  we  should  hear 
less  of  the  objection  so  often  urged,  that  the  education  given  in  the  schools  is  not 
suflSciently  practical. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  arguing  for  practical  education  simply  as  such.  At 
the  same  time,  I  believe  that  the  education  of  a  community  should  have  direct 
reference  to  its  social  needs.  This  is  eminently  the  age  of  industrialism.  Science 
and  its  applications  to  the  arts  and  industries  of  life  reign  supreme.  The  wealth, 
power  and  greatness  of  a  nation  depend  upon  its  natural  resources  and  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  its  skilled  labor.  As  Carlyle  says,  "  The  proper  Epic  of  this  world 
is  not  now  'Arms  and  the  Man ;'  no,  it  is  now  '  Tools  and  the  Man ; '  that,  henceforth, 
to  all  time,  is  now  our  Epic."  It  is  impossible  for  the  schools  to  ignore  this  condition 
ofthings.  It  is  not  our  business  to  train  boys  and  girls  to  be  mere  bread  wiimers, 
but  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  education  we  give  to  them  confers  the  power  to  hold 
their  ovm  in  the  struggle  of  hf  e  upon  which  they  must  sooner  or  later  enter.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  those  who  claim  that  the  public  school  gives  too  much  education 
to  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  is  impossible  to  over  educate  any  human  being.  The 
only  question  is  as  to  the  kind  of  education  which  should  be  furnished.  We  must 
train  our  boys  to  believe  in  work ;  to  respect  work ;  to  seek  work.  This  should  be  a 
part  of  their  education ;  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  not  to  teach  them  trades  in  the  pubhc 
schools,  but  to  broaden  the  general  culture  which  those  schools  give  in  such  ways 
that  the  young  people  shall  begin  their  career  in  sympathy  with  the  social  conditions 
which  surround  them ;  will  seek  for  success,  independence,  happiness,  by  striving, 
not  against,  but  with  the  forces  which  compel  success  and  its  i-ewar(te. 

THE  NEW  STUDY  HEARTILY  ENDORSED. 

It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  the  best  means  of  doing  this  is  to  put  manual 
training  into  the  curriculum  of  the  common  schools.  As  at  present  constituted,  the 
schools  are  directed  almost  wholly  toward  a  literary  outcome.  The  traditions  of 
the  past  are  stUl  all-powerful  in  the  common  school  as  well  as  in  the  college.  We 
need  to  make  our  education  more  real.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  not  make  it  less 
noble  and  refining,  but  we  shall  give  to  the  children  a  wider  vision  and  a  braver 
heart,  and  we  shall  send  them  forth  into  the  world  better  able  to  deal  with  the 
realities  of  Uf e  and  to  discharge  its  duties  fitly  and  and  successfully. 

ONLY  THE  INCREASED  SKILL  OF  THE  LABORER  CAN  GIVE  TO  HIM  AN  INCREASED  SHARE 
IN  THE  PRODUCTS  OP  HIS  LABOR. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  introduction  of  manual  training  may  be 
viewed.  The  great  question  of  the  hour  is  the  struggle  between  labor  and  wealth. 
This  question  cannot  be  put  out  of  sight.  We  are  gradually  coming  to  see  that  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  it  raises  is  to  elevate  the  worker 
himself.  What  the  working-man  is  seeking  is  a  larger  participation  in  the  fruits  of 
his  industry;  but  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  laborer  putting  more  skiU 
and  intelligence  into  the  work  of  his  hands.  The  problem  for  every  civilized  nation 
to-day  is  how  the  largest  amount  of  intellectual  development  can  be  given  to  its  in- 
dustrial population.  There  will  be  no  peace  between  labor  and  capital  until  labor 
has  recognized  the  necessity  for  intelligence,  and  capital  has  recognized  the  just 
rights  of  labor,  enlightened,  and  ennobled  by  knowledge.    What  is  needed  is  to 
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bring  thought  and  labor  together;  to  make  every  worker  a  thinker  and  every 
thinker  a  worker;  and  there  is  no  place  where  this  can  be  done  so  weU  as  in  the 
school.  It  is  here  that  enduring  principles  and  habits  can  best  be  formed.  We 
talk  a  good  deal  of  the  public  schools  as  the  nurseries  of  good  citizenship.  We 
shall  have  a  better  right  to  make  this  claim  for  them  when  they  undertake  to  fit 
their  pupils  for  the  actual  conditions  of  existence;  for  the  world  as  they  wUl  find  it — 
a  world  in  which  it  is  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  necessity  to  work;  and  in  which 
work,  animated  and  directed  by  the  power  which  comes  from  a  weU-trained  mind, 
cannot^ail  of  its  just  appreciation  and  reward. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  EESULT  FEOM  PUTTING  MANUAL  TEAINING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  many  other  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  the  introduction  of 
manual  training  into  the  public  schools,  but  to  which  only  the  briefest  aUusion  can 
be  made  in  this  place.  Not  the  least  of  these  advantages  would  be  the  larger  degree 
of  confidence  and  support  which  the  schools  would  receive  from  the  general  public. 
It  is  useless  for  us  to  conceal  the  growing  dissatisfaction  vpith  many  of  the  features 
of  the  public  school  system.  Some  of  these  objections  are  no  doubt  ill-founded; 
but  there  are  others  to  which  no  valid  answer  can  be  made.  What  the  people  want 
is  schools  more  in  accordance  with  the  real  needs  of  society  and  the  principles  which 
the  advance  of  scientific  methods  of  instruction  demands.  Nearly  every  city  ex- 
periences difficulty  in  getting  the  appropriations  which  are  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  population  and  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  I  believe  a 
larger  degree  of  sympathy  and  support  for  the  public  schools  would  be  obtained,  if 
we  could  only  make  up  our  minds  to  set  aside  the  antiquated  and  useless  work  that 
is  required  of  pupils,  and  substitute  in  place  of  it  more  rational  methods  of  develop- 
ment and  training.  I  have  no  doubt,  also,  that  the  period  of  school  attendance 
would  be  considerably  prolonged  by  such  a  course.  The  lament  in  every  ciiy  is 
that  the  mass  of  the  children  spend  so  little  time  in  the  schools.  The  tens  of  thou- 
sands are  in  the  primary  grades;  the  few  thousands  in  the  upper  grades  and  high 
schools  The  people,  I  think,  would  be  quick  to  discover  the  advantages  Of  giving 
their  children  more  education,  if  this  education  coidd  be  made  better  in  quality, 
which  ifi  the  same  as  saying  more  available  for  the  practical  uses  of  life.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  introduction  of  manual  education  would  do  more  to  rid  the  schools 
of  tasks  upon  which  the  time  of  the  pupils  now  runs  to  waste  than  anything  we 
could  do  for  them.  The  eight  years  of  the  common  school  coinrse  should  certainly 
yield  better  results  than  are  now  obtained.  A  great  deal  that  we  persist  in  regard- 
ing as  absolutely  essential  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  discarded,  and  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  course  of  instruction,  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  here 
indicated,  will,  I  am  sure,  tend  to  hasten  the  coming  of  this  better  day. 

MAITOAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  apply  the  principles  outlined  above  in  our 
own  schools,  during  the  past  five  years,  nave  created  so  much  interest  that  it  seems 
desirable  to  recite  briefly  how  far  and  in  what  directions  the  work  of  organizing  the 
instruction  and  training  has  proceeded. 

The  manual  training  now  given  in  the  Philadelphia  schools  is  embraced  in  the 
following  departments : — 

1.  Manual  Training  SchooL 

2.  Industrial  Art  School. 

3.  Sewing  in  Girls'  Schools^ 

4.  Cookery  in  Girls'  Schools. 

5.  The  Kindergartens. 

To  these  might  be  added  Clay  Modeling  and  Paper  Folding  and  Cutting  which 
have  been  gradually  finding  their  way  into  the  primary  schools ;  but  as  these 
branches  have  not  yet  been  systematically  developed  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
established  part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction.  Some  account  of  the  progress 
made  in  this  w^ork  will,  however,  be  given  further  on. 

A  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  each  of  these  departments  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  acceptable. 

I. — Manual  Training  School. 

The  Manual  Training  School  provides  a  three  year's  course  of  instruction  in  some 
respects  parallel  with  that  given  in  the  High  School.  It  is  less  extended  in  the 
departments  of  language,  literature  and  mathematics,  so  as  to  make  room  for  the 
courses  in  manual  training  and  drawing  which  are  its  special  features.    Boys  are 
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admitted  after  having  finislied  the  grammai-  course  on  precisely  the  same  standard 
as  is  prescribed  for  admission  to  tlie  High  Scliool.  The  first  class  was  graduated 
last  year.    The  instruction  is  arranged  in  five  courses  ; — 

1.  Language  and  literature. 

3.  Science. 

3.  Mathematics. 

4.  Drawing. 

5.  Manual  Training. 

As  the  best  means  of  indicating  the  scope  and  character  of  the  manual  training, 
I  have  given  in  the  appendix  the  outUne  of  this  course,  and  also  the  course  in  draw- 
ing, taken  from  the  cncular  of  the  school.  While  these  t^o  courses  are  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  school,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  others  are  not 
neglected;  On  account  of  its  novelty  the  manual  training  is  apt  to  make  the  strong- 
est impression  upon  visitors,  and  they  do  not  always  discover  that  the  literary  and 
scientific  training  are  >iust  as  f uUy  recognized  and  provided  for.  Anything  Uke  a 
one-sided  culture  is  carefully  avoided,  the  aim  of  the  school  being  to  give  to  each 
branch,  whether  scholastic  or  manual,  such  relative  importance  as  shall  lead  to  a 
fuller  and  more  symmetrical  development  of  mind  and  body  than  has  been  possible 
under  the  old  systems  of  secondary  education. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  Manual  Training  School  from  the  first  is  the 
best  guarantee  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  organized  and 
conducted.  Beginning  a  little  more  than  three  years  ago,  in  a  very  humble  way,  it 
has  steadily  grown  in  public  confidence  and  approval.  It  has  more  than  justified 
every  claim  that  was  made  in  its  behalf.  Every  available  foot  of  space  is  now 
occupied,  and  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  admit  nearly 
aU  the  pupils  who  will  be  applying  for  admission  next  term.  The  Board  will  there- 
fore be  wought  face  to  face  with  the  question  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for 
opening  another  manual  training  school  in  such  a  quarter  of  the  city  as  may  be 
deemed  most  advantageous  to  the  public  interests.  The  original  intention  of  the 
Board  was  to  establish  four  or  five  of  these  schools  as  fast  as  a  just  regard  for  the 
other  departments  of  the  school  system  would  permit,  and  the  growing  demand  for 
the  kind  of  education  which  th&  school  represents  will  render  the  fulfillment  of 
this  purpose  a  necessity  at  no  very  remote  As^. 

II.— INDUSTBIAI,  Art  School. 

It  was  in  this  school  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  manual  training  into  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  city  was  first  made.  It  originated  with  Mr.  Charles  Gr.  Leland, 
the  well-known  litterateur,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  experiment  with  all  the 
vigor  and  pnthusiasm  so  characteristic  of  his  nature.  It  was  a  labor  of  love  with 
him,  and  he  spent  several  years  in  the  work  without  other  reward  than  the  success 
which  attended  his  efforts  to  promote  an  interest  in  the  educational  movement 
which  he  so  ably  represented.  "  The  school  attracted  much  attention,  and  its  influ- 
ence was  widely  felt  through  the  publications  in  which  Mr.  Leland  so  attractively 
set  forth  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  the  objects  it  was  intended  to 
accomplish.  After  Mr.  Leland  severed  his  connection  with  the  school,  it  was  re- 
organized by  the  Board  and  brought  into  more  intimate  and  regular  relations  with 
the  general  school  system.  The  school  is  open  to  boys  and  girls  who  come  from 
the  various  grammar  schools  of  the  city.  The  pupils  attend  two  hours  per  week, 
permission  being  granted  for  this  purpose,  on  the  request  of  their  parents,  by  the 
principals  of  the  schools  to  which  they  belong.  There  are  now  about  seven  hun- 
dred boys  and  girls,  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  on  the  roll.  This  is  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  grammar  school  pupils  ;  but  the  Industrial  Art 
School  has  served  the  important  purpose  of  keeping  up  an  active  interest  in  manual 
training,  and  furnishing  a  practical  demonsti-ation  of  its  value,  till  such  time  as  an 
elementary  scheme  can  be  worked  out  and  put  into  operation  throughout  the  city. 
Mr.  J.  Liberty  Tadd  followed  Mi-.  Leland  as  Director,  andimder  him  the  instruction 
lias  been  so  systematized  as  to  give  it  a  larger  disciplinary  value  as  a  means  of  gen- 
eral education.  The  revised  course  of  instruction  and  training,  wliioh  extends 
through  two  years,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

III. — Sewing. 

Sewing  was  made  a  part  of  the  regular  instruction  in  the  girls'  schools  in  1885. 
The  success  which  had  attended  its  introduction  into  the  Girls'  Normal  School,  sev- 
eral years  prior,  opened  the  way  for  this  important  step.  At  firet  a  few  teachers 
were  employed,  as  an  experuneiit,  in  schools  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  city  ; 
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but  a  few  months  subsequently,  the  Board  felt  waiTanted  in  extending  the 
instruction  into  all  the  girls'  secondary  and  grammar  schools.  As  now  organized,  the 
girls  take  up  the  sewing  at  the  beginning  of  their  third  year  of  school,  and  keep  on 
through  the  succeeding  grades  of  the  local  schools,  and  the  normal  school  if  they 
should  go  there.  At  present  about  thirty-five  thousand  girls  receive  regular  and 
systematic  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  needle.  The  instruction  is  limited  to  plain 
sewing,  because  it  has  been  found  that  this  yields  better  training  as  weU  as  more 
practical  results  than  the  fancy-work  which  is  sometimes  taught.  AH-  the  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  special  teachers,  of  whom  there  are  now  forty-four  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Board.  The  question  is  often  asked  whether  the  instruction  could  not 
be  entrusted  to  the  regular  class-teachers.  There  is  no  abstract  reason  why  an  ex- 
ception should  be  made  of  a  branch  so  intimately  connected  with  the  pursuits  of 
women  ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  safer  to  intrust  a  new  feature  of  school 
work  so  radical  as  this  to  specialists.  The  regular  teacher  has  already  so  much 
responsibility  that  she  is  loath  to  undertake  a  new  study,  with  the  methods  and 
managements  of  which  she  is  wholly  unacquainted.  Wherever  sewing  forms  a 
feature  of  school  instruction  upon  a  large  scale,  special  teachers  have  been  found  a 
necessity  to  ensure  satisfactory  results.  Future  experience  may  lead  to  a  different 
conclusion  ;  but  I  am  strongly  convinced'that  at  present  the  wise  covirse  is  to  de- 
pend upon  teachers  whose  attention  is  concentrated  upon  this  one  branch,  and  who 
can  be  held  to  a  strict  responsibility  for  the  work. 

The  place  which  the  sewing  now  holds  in  the  schools  has  not  been  reached  with- 
out considerable  discussion  and  opposition.  But  aU  this  has  passed  away,  and  the 
public  have  accepted  the  results  as  demonstrating  the  value  and  importaiice  of  the 
training  which  it  gives.  The  testimony  of  the  principals  of  the  girls'  grammar 
schools  has  been  unanimous  as  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  sewing  lessons  upon 
the  pupils.  They  break  up  the  monotony  of  the  school ;  they  afford  a  pleasant 
relief  from  the  pressure  of  the  purely  intellectual  studies ;  they  cultivate  respect  for 
the  work  of  the  hands ;  they  train  to  habits  of  neatness  and  order  in  practical 
affau-s,  and  they  confer  an  accomplishment  which  every  girl  will  learn  to  value  in 
after  life.  One  needs  to  know  something  of  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in 
the  sewing  class  to  feel  warranted  in  making  such  statements  ;  but  the  many  thou- 
sands who  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  the  classes  at  work,  and  the  extensive  display 
of  articles  which  the  girls  had  produced,  last  -spring,  were  surprised  to  discover 
how  much  valuable  educational  training  can  be  gotten  from  so  familiar  an  art, 
when  its  processes  are  developed  by  a  skilful  teacher. 

The  sewing  lesson  is  a  good  example  of  the  dignity  which  can  be  given  to  any 
form  of  manual  work  upon  which  intelligence  is  brought  to  bear,  and  it  points  the 
way  to  methods  of  training  that  will  help  to  bring  the  school  into  closer  relations 
with  the  home,  and  thereby  raise  the  general  level  of  human  culture  among  the 
masses  of  the  people. 

A  synopsis  of  the  scheme  of  instruction  and  training  in  sewing  is  given  in  the 
appendix. 

IV. — Cookery  Classks. 

The  introduction  of  cookery  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  is 
based  upon  reasons  precisely  similar  to  those  which  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of 
sewing.  These  have  been  already  presented  in  a  general  way,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
cookfery  has  not  been  so  fully  discussed  and  is  still  regarded  as  an  experiment,  it 
seems  proper  that  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests  should  be  more  explicitly 
stated. 

1.  While  much  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  intrinsic  advantages  of  cookery  as  an 
element  in  the  schooling  of  girls,  it  seems  to  me  to  belong  to  l£e  larger  problem  as 
to  what  should  be  the  scope  and  purpose  of  a  scheme  of  education  intended  for  the 
masses  of  the  people.  If  the  view  wliich  has  obtained  among  the  most  eminent 
thinkers  on  education  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  be  accepted,  viz. :  that  it  must 
have  reference  to  life  in  its  broadest  relations,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  why  an  aa-t 
which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  social  well-being  should  find  a  place  in  the 
school. 

Political  philosophers  have  demonstrated  the  important  bearing  which  a  sufficient 
supply  of  wholesome  food  has  upon  the  physical,  moral  and  economic  conditions  of 
a  community  ;  yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  ignoi-ance  and  wastefulness  in  the 
preparation  of  food  prevail  extensively  among  our  people.  The  widespread  interest 
in  domestic  as  well  as  public  hygiene  which  has  been  growing  up  of  late  years  has 
borne  good  fruit  in  many  directions  ;  but  nowhere  has  it  proved  more  beneficial 
than  in  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  cookery  as  one  of  the  most  important 
economies  in  right  living.    Indeed,  so  fully  has  this  conviction  taken  hold  of  the 
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minds  of  intelligent  people,  that  no  cai'efiil  mother  now  considers  her  daughter's 
education  completed  without  a  course  in  one  of  the  special  schools  for  teaching 
this  branch,  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  city.  But  these  private  establishments 
reach  only  a  Umited  number  of  the  girls  who  are  by  and  by  to  have  the  care  or 
direction  of  households. 

It  is  therefore  pertinent  to  ask  whether  a  branch  of  knowledge  and  training  which 
has  so  many  valuable  and  useful  features  should  not  be  recognized  in  the  schools 
which  are  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  all.  This  question  is  now  receiving  serious 
consideration  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  coimtry,  and  it  has  already  been  affirma- 
tively answered  in  a  good  many  places. 

THE  HOME,  THE  CHIEF  PROVINCE  OF  WOMAN'S  OONTEOL. 

3.  But  there  is  a  second  aspect  in  which  the  teaching  of  cookery  may  be  regarded;. 
In  the  multiplicity  of  agencies  that  are  being  pressed  into  service  for  the  better- 
ment of  society,  we  are  beginning  to  revert  to  the  home  as  the  chief  center  of  the 
noblest  as  well  as  the  most  practical  influences  that  goto  the  building  up  of  all  that 
is  best  in  human  life.  With  us,  as  with  all  the  members  of  that  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family  to  which  we  belong,  the  home  is  the  sacred  place  where  every  virtue  has  its 
birth  and  every  social  duty  finds  its  sti'ongest  nurture.  Hence  the  desire  which 
educationists  who  take  the  right  view  of  their  work  have  always  felt  to  connect  the 
school  with  the  family,  the  teacher  with  the  parent.  Any  view  of  education  which 
loses  sight  of  this  purpose  must  of  necessity  be  partial  and  fall  to  recognize  some 
of  the  forces  which  are  most  potent  in  the  development  and  training  of  a  human 
being. 

It  is  because  the  cookery  lessons,  like  the  sewing  lessons,  bring  the  school  and  the 
home  into  line  with  each  other  in  some  of  the  most  real  and  practical  affairs  of  life 
that  they  are  finding  favor  with  educational  authorities.  The  public  schools  can  noK- 
much  longer  confine  themselves  to  scholastic  training.  They  must  open  the  way  to 
those  kinds  of  knowledge  and  skill,  and  they  must  strive  to  form  those  habits,  that 
tend  to  dignify  every  relation  and  occupation.of  life. 

The  duties  that  appertain  to  home  must  be  numbered  among  the  most  important 
acquirements  of  a  girl's  education,  and  the  school  which  undertakes  its  share  of 
responsibility  in  supplying  them  is  not  departing  from  its  proper  sphere  but  is  ful- 
filling one  of  the  chief  functions  that  give  it  a  right  to  exist.  Surely  no  school  can 
be  regarded  as  pursuing  unworthy  ends  in  training  girls  to  do  with  intelligence  and 
pleasure  the  thmgs  that  aire  too  often  looked  upon  as  involving  only  degradation 
and  drudgery. 

EDUCATIONAL  VAJLUE  OP  COOKERY  CLASSES. 

3.  A  good  deal  might  be  said  in  favor  of  the  purely  educational  value  of  the 
cookery  classes.  The  instruction  necessarily  involves  a  good  deal  of  scientific 
knowledge.  The  chemical  composition  and  physiological  effects  of  food  are  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  its  preparation,  and  the  information  derived  in  this  way 
is  often  of  more  value  than  if  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  same  principles  as 
they  are  generally  taught  in  the  school-room.  The  instruction  partakes  largely  of 
the  nature  of  object-teaching  in  its  best  form,  and  is  calculated  to  leave  a  much 
stronger  impression  upon  the  mind  than  can  be  made  by  a  mere  statement  of  scien- 
tific facts  or  even  by  such  experiments  as  are  possible  in  the  class-room  of  a  gram- 
mar school. 

THE  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  SOCIETY  OP  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  introduction  of  cookery  into  the  public  schools  is  due  to  the  Public  Education 
Society,  an  organization  which  has  rendered  valuable  service  in  promoting  many 
desirable  educational  reforms  in  this  city.  A  proposition  was  made  by  this  associa- 
tion in  1887  to  pay  aU  the  expense  incident  to  conducting  an  experimental  class  in  the 
Girls'  Normal  School.  After  careful  consideration  the  offer  was  accepted  and  work 
was  begun  in  September  of  that  year.  The  experiment  was  carefully  watched,  and 
by  the  close  of  the  June  term,  the  Board  became  satisfied,  not  only  of  the  value  of 
the  instruction  and  training  received  by  the  young  ladies,  but  the  practicability  of 
making  it  a  regular  branch  of  the  cuiTiculum.  Arrangements  looking  to  tliis  end 
were  effected  by  the  Board's  assuming  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  instruction, 
and  every  young  lady  who  now  graduates  from  the  school  receives  a  com-se  of  les- 
sons in  the  theory  and  practice  of  cookery. 

Last  summer  the  same  society  came  forward  again  and  offered  to  do  for  the  girls' 
grammar  schools  what  had  proved  so  successfiil  in  the  Normal  School.  The  Board 
accepted  this  liberal  tender,  and  a  number  of  classes — amounting  altogether  to  about 
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seven  hundred  pupils— were  organized  and  started  in  October,  1888.  The  demand 
for  admission  was  so  urgent  that  twice  that  number  could  doubtless  have  been  en- 
rolled if  the  accommodations  and  resources  at  command  had  permitted.  Here  is 
evidence  enough  that  the  public  appreciates  and  is  ready  to  avail  itself  of  this 
branch  of  instruction.  On  account  of  its  central  location  the  Normal  School  was 
chosen  for  these  classes. 

THE  PUPILS  ARE  EAGER  TO  ATTEND  THE  COOKERY  CLASSES. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  girls  have  to  sacrifice  two  hours  per  week  of  school 
time  for  these  lessons,  the  classes  have  been  well  attended,  and  the  practicability  of 
organizing  and  carrying  forward  a  system  of  instruction  that  would  include  all  the 
girls  of  proper  age  in  the  grammar  schools  has  been  clearly  established.  The  girls 
have  taken  great  interest  in  the  work  and  its  value  is  thoroughly  appreciated  alike 
by  them  and  their  parents.  At  present  the  course  laid  out  for  the  classes  includes 
twenty  lessons.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  it  vrould  not  be  advisable  to  ex- 
tend the  number  of  lessons  to  twenty -five,  so  that  more  time  could  be  given  to  the 
scientific  features  of  the  instruction  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  detail  vrhich  can  be 
settled  by  a  larger  experience. 

From  wha,t  has  been  said  it  is  apparent  that  the  problem  of  giving  instruction 
in  cookery  in  the  schools. has  been  fuUy  solved.  A  second  teacher  of  this  branch 
will  be  required  at  the  Normal  School  next  term  on  account  of  the  increased  size  of 
the  classes.  With  r^pect  to  the  grammar  school  classes  the  experiment  may  be 
regarded  as  entirely  satisfactory,  and  all  that  is  needed  to  make  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  all  the  gu-ls  of  proper  age  in  this  department  is  the  opening  of  a 
sufiicient  number  of  school-kitchens  in  such  localities  as  will  be  conveniently  acces- 
sible to  the  largest  number  of  pupils.  H  the  necessary  appropriation  can  be  secured, 
te  Board  can,  by  another  year,  put  the  cookery  instruction  upon  the  same  footing 
the  sewing;  and  bring  within  the  reach  of  every  girl  who  remains  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  in  the  schools  a  valuable  accomplishment  vrhich,  while  enlarging  her 
knowledge,  wUl  render  her  more  efficient  in  every  relation  of  life  that  she  may  be 
called  upon  to  assimae. 

THE  KINDERGARTENS. 

"  In  enumerating  above  the  several,  departments  of  manual  training,  the  kinder- 
gartens were  placed  under  this  general  heading.  This  was  done  because  the  phi- 
losophy of  their  founder,  Friedrich  Froebel,  furnishes  the  best  exposition  of  the 
principles  upon  which  manual  training  rests,  and  the  methods  pursued  in  the 
kindergarten  illustrate  so  admirably  the  apphcation  of  these  principles  to  the  train- 
ing of  children.  The  subject  is  so  important  in  itself,  however,  and  wiU  occupy  so 
much  space  that,  as  will  be  noticed,  it  has  been  placed  imder  a  separate  title. 

THE  CITIZENS'  SOCIETIES  IN  AID  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  kindergartens  owe  their  origin  to  the  Sub-Primary  School  Society.  Phila- 
delphia has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  jwssession  of  associations  formed  to 
co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Education  in  promoting  improvements  in  the  pubUc 
schools.  Seventy  years  ago  the  foundations  of  the  public  school  system  were  laid 
by  a  body  of  distinguished  citizens  who  had  associated  themselves  for  this  purpose. 
The  Public  Education  Society,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  has  been 
influential  in  cultivating  public  sentiment  when  needed  in  behalf  of  movements 
set  on  foot  by  the  Board,  besides  furnishing  such  tangible  help  as  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  experimental  classes  in  cookery  and  the  Exhibition  of  Industrial 
School  Work  hereafter  to  be  described. 

The  Sub-Primary  School  Society  was  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing the  kindergartens.  A  few  ladies  and  gentlemen,  feeling  the  need  of  doing 
something  for  the  education  of  a  class  of  young  children  which  the  public  schools 
did  not  reach,  came  together  in  1879,  and  commenced  the  work  in  a  quiet,  unosten- 
tatious way.  A  kindergarten  was  stai'ted  in  the  p^bUc  school  at  Twenty-second  and 
Locust  Streets,  six  persons  subscribing  $100  each  to  defray  the  expenses.  Other 
kindergartens  were  opened,  and  the  movement  progressed  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
1881,  the  Sub-Primary  School  Society  was  incorporated  to  care  for  the  gi'owing 
enterprise.  Under  its  management  the  work  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  1883  an  appeal 
was  made  to  Councils,  which  resulted  in  an  appropriation  of  §5,000  for  the  main- 
tenance of  free  kindergartens.  In  1885  the  appropriation  was  increased  to  $7,500  ; 
the  Sub-Primary  School  Society  meanwhile  raising  by  voluntary  subscriptions  a  sum 
almost  equal  to  that  granted  by  the  city.  These  appropriations  were  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  which  thus  came  to  stapd  as  a  sort 
of  foster-father  to  the  kindergartens. 
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THE  KINDERGARTENS  ASSUMED  BY  THE  CITY  AUTHORITIES. 

It  was  "but  one  step  farther  to  the  adoption  of  the  kindergartens  by  the  Board.  In 
1886  Councils  aiided  the  sum  of  $5,000  to  the  school  budget  for  the  support  of  kinder- 
gartens, and  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1887,  they  passed  from  the  control  of  the 
8ub-Priniary  School  Society  to  the  Board  of  Public  Education  and  became  an  into- 
gral  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  city.  The  formal  transfer  was  made  at 
a  public  meeting  held  in  the  hall  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  January  20,  1887,  at 
which  the  Hon.  Robert  N.  Wilson,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  presided, 
and  President  Edward  T.  Steel  accepted  the  kindergartens  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

In  some  i-emarks  which  I  had  the  honor  to  make  at  this  meeting,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  responsibility  which  the  city  was  assuming,  to 
state  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  kindergarten  as  a  means  of  child  education, 
and  to  point  out  the  place  which  it  might  be  expected  to  fill  in  the  general  school 
system.  I  have  found  no  occasion  to  change  the  views  expressed  at  that  time, 
and  prefer,  therefore,  to  give  the  substance  of  these  remarks  rather  than  to  repro- 
duce what  was  then  said  in  another  form. 

"THE  PLACE  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYS- 
TEM." 

REMARKS  BY  SUPERINTENDENT  MAC  ALISTER,  JANUARY  20TH,  1887,  ON  THE  OCCA- 
SION OP  THE  TRANSFER  OF  THESE  SCHOOLS  BY  THE  SUB-PRIMARY  SOCIETY  TO 
THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC    EDUCATION. 

I  feel  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  a  single  word  of  congratulation  upon  the  event 
which  has  brought  us  together  this  afternoon.  The  Sub-Primary  School  Society 
has  done  its  work  so  well,  the  Board  of  Public  Education  has  shown  so  hospitable  a 
feeling  towards  the  child  whose  foster-father  it  is  about  to  become,  the  City  Coun- 
cils have  so  generously  attested  their  interest  in  the  movement,  and  the  public  senti- 
ment is  so  weU  represented  by  this  large  and  intelligent  audience,  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  for  me  to  say  anything  tending  to  increase  the  general  satisfaction  and 
joy  which  have  characterized  the  proceedings. 

I  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  gathering  in 
its  relation  to  the  public  school  system  of  the  city.  It  must  prove  a  source  of  great 
encouragement  to  those  directly  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  schools  and 
an  augury  of  better  things  to.  come,  to  see  so  large  a  number  of  citizens  assembled 
to  celebrate  an  incident  purely  educational  In  character.  It  must  be  taken  as  an 
evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  of  the  public  in  matters  which,  although  of  vital 
importance,  are  apt  to  be  neglected  in  tne  multitude  of  duties  which  occupy  so 
mucli  of  the  time  and  energjr  of  the  men  and  women  of  a  great  city  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  too  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  schools  cannot  grow  and  prosper  without  the 
active  sympathy  and  support  to  be  derived  from  the  intelligence  and  morality  of 
the  community  whose  highest  welfare  they  are  intended  to  promote.  This  meet- 
ing, I  am  sure,  cannot  fail  to  create  in  the  minds  of  teachers,  school-officers  and  all 
who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  public  education  of  Philadelphia,  a  realiz- 
ing sense  of  the  fact  that  our  people  are  deeply  interested  in  their  schools,  and  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  do  anything  which  promises  to  extend  their  influence  or  im- 
prove their  quality, 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THIS  STEP. 

It  needs  no  prophet  to  say  that  this  day  will  be  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of 
-the  public  school  system  of  Philadelphia.  A  step  has  been  taken  which,  if  not 
checlied  by  some  untoward  influence,  will  have  far-reaching  and  beneficent  effects 
upon  the  social  well-being  of  the  community.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter of  .the  education  which  our  children  receive.  The  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  this  city  stand  more  directly  related  to  the  public  schools  it  maintains  than  to 
anv  other  institution  in  its  midst.  The  incorporation  of  the  kindergarten  into  the 
puDlic  school  system  is  an  event  of  more  consequence  than  may  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear. It  means  really  a  new  departure  in  the  entire  system,  and  the  future  of  the 
scliools  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the  movement  which 
has  been  so  auspiciously  inaugurated. 

NEW  RESPONSIBILITIES  ASSUMED  BY  THE  CITY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

And  this  leads  me  to  remark  that  there  are  serious  questions  involved  in  the 
ti-ansf er  of  the  kindergartens  from  the  Sub-Primary  School  Society  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Education  which  must  not  be  passed  over  while  indulging  in  the  felicitations 
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appropriate  to  this  occasion.  In  receiving  the  kindergartens,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  assumed  duties  and  responsibilities  which  will  tax  its  intelligence  and  pa- 
tience in  new  directions,  and  call  for  important  changes  in  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  schools.  Among  the  questions  which  will  come  up  will  be  the  extension 
of  the  school  system  very  considerably  beyond  its  jjresent  limits.  The  kindergarten 
means  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  children  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the' 
public  schools.  You  must  not  estimate  the  number  of  children  who  will  have  to  be 
taken  care  of,  by  the  few  hundreds  who  have  been  in  attendance  upon  the  kinder- 
gartens while  imder  the  management  of  the  Sub-Primary  School  Society. 

The  moment  you  make  the  kindergarten  a  public  institution,  you  open  the  door 
to  the  thousands  of  httle  ones  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  who  help  to  swell 
the  population  of  the  city.  The  kindergarten  is  certain  to  become  popular.  It  will 
not  take  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  city  long  to  find  out  the  advantages  of 
schools  by  which  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  their  children  can  be  begun  two 
years  sooner  than  at  present ;  and  if  the  kindergartens  are  to  do  their  best  and  most 
useful  work,  the  Board  of  Education  will  have  to  plant  them  thickly  within  easy 
reach  of  the  very  large  number  of  poor  children  who  stand  most  in  need  of  their 
fostering  care.  This  means  more  school-houses,  more  teachers,  more  appliances,  a 
larger  outlay  of  money. 

From  this  day,  the  kindergartens  take  on  entirely  new  relations  to  the  public. 
They  cease  to  be  a  charity  ;  they  cease  to  be  the  privilege  of  any  one  class  ;  they  be- 
come the  right  of  every  parent  who  has  children  of  the  proper  age.  The  kinder- 
gartens, if  they  are  to  succeed,  must  be  thoroughly  identified  with  the  public  school 
system  of  the  city. 

The  Board  of  Education  had  better  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  if  it  does  not 
intend  to  incorporate  them  into  the  general  educational  system.  You  see,  there- 
fore, into  how  much  larger  a  field  of  action  the  public  schools  will  enter  ;  in  how 
many  ways  their  influence  will  be  extended.  I  do  not  stop  now  to  consider  the 
benefits  which  will  flow  from  these  changes.  My  object  is  simply  to  rernind  you 
that  the  establishment  of  the  kindergartens  as  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school 
system  is  a  work  of  no  small  magnitude  ;  that  it  is  fraught  -with  many  responsibili- 
ties ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Councils,  the  Board  of  Public 
Education  and  the  Local  Boards,  sustained  by  an  enlightened  and  hberal  pubHc 
sentiment,  that  we  may  hope  to  lay  such  foundations  and  to  rear  such  a  super- 
structure as  will  enable  the  kindergartens  to  accomplish  the  work  for  which  they 
have  been  instituted. 

PUBLIC  KINDERQABTENS  CEETAIN  TO  RETURN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  ALL  THEIR  COST. 

I  desire  to  have  it  clearly  understood,  however,  that  I  beheve  the  kindergartens 
will  be  worth  all  that  they  cost.  They  will  extend  the  benefits  of  pubUc  education 
in  the  dtrecti<3u  where  it  is  most  needed.  The  great  mass  of  the  children  who 
attend  the  public  schools  spend  only  about  four  years  within  their  walls.  The 
pressing  necessities  of  life  require  that  every  member  of  a  poor  man's  family  shall 
contribute  something  to  its  support.  Before  the  children  have  got  beyond  the 
simple  rudiments  of  a  common  school  esuoation,  they  are  withdrawn  and  sent  forth 
into  the  world  to  swell  the  great  army  of  its  toilers.  Laws  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  chUdren  are  of  no  avail  as  against  this  necessity.  Vast  numbers  of  men 
and  women  have  never  known  what  chUdhood  means.  The  hard  reaUties  which 
the  strug:gles  for  mere  existence  crowds  upon  them  so  early,  deny  to  them  the 
opportunity  for  the  growth  and  nurture  of  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which 
add  so  much  to  the  sum  of  life's  enjoyment,  and  from  the  loss  of  wliich  it  is  sohai'd 
to  recover. 

But  we  must  not  undervalue  the  little  that  is  gained  by  these  few  years  of  school- 
ing. It  is  of  enormous  benefit  alike  to  those  who  receive  it  and  to  the  community 
of  vyhich  they  form  a  part ;  and  every  addition  that  can  be  made  to  the  school 
privileges  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  goes  to  enrich  the  national  fife — every 
day  that  their  stay  in  school  can  be  prolonged  is  so  much  secured  in  the  interest  of 
a  higher  civilization.  The  city  which  can  add  two  years  to  the  school  life  of  the 
mass  of  its  children  will  confer  a  boon  whose  value,  it  would  be  impossible  to  over- 
estimate. 

The  chief  argument  in  favor  of  the  kindergarten  is  that  it  enlai-ges  the  privileges 
of  the  schools  where  the  greatest  number  can  avail  themselves  of  their  benefits. 
It  increases  by  just  so  much  the  possibilities  of  elementary  education  for  the  very 
large  numbers  of  young  children  who  now  receive  the  smallest  benefit  from  the 
schools.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  kindergartens,  while  not  organized  ex- 
clusively in  behalf  of  the  poor,  will  inure  chiefly  to  their  benefit.  They  will  pro- 
vide educational  opportunities  that  are  immediately  within  their  reach,  and  thus , 
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while  ministering  directly  to  their  good,  can  not  fail  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence 
upon  the  well-bemg  of  the  entire  community. 

WHAT  THE  KINDERGARTEN  MEANS. 

I  have  stated  thus  broadly  the  m.ost  obvious  advantage  of  adding  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  pubUc  school  system,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  of  impor- 
tance. The  intrinsic  merit  of  the  training  which  is  given  to  the  child  is  the  great 
consideration  which  should  always  be  put  foremost  in  discussing  the  claims  of  the 
kindergarten  as  a  part  of  any  system  of  education.  The  kindergarten  is  a  new 
thing ;  but  this  hardly  excuses  the  mistaken  views  of  what  it  is  and  what  it  aims  to 
accomplish,  which  are  so  prevalent.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  an  invention  for 
entertaining  little  children.     Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 

It  is  true  that  the  kindergarten  plants  itself  firmly  upon  the  spontaneous  activ- 
ities of  childhood,  and  recognizes  the  tendency  to  play  as  one  of  the  strongest  of 
these ;  but  this  is  simply  the  starting-point  of  the  system.  From  this,  as  a  postulate, 
it  goes  on  to  lay  down  a  scheme  of  training  which  aims  at  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  every  power  and  faculty  of  man's  being.  Froebel,  the  philosopher  of  child- 
hood, from  whose  fertile  brain  and  glowing  heart  the  kindergarten  proceeded,  was 
not  the  first  to  advance  this  large  view  of  human  education.  Pestalozzi,  following 
in  the  steps  of  the  great  line  of  educational  reformers  which  begins  with  Comenius, 
had  proclaimed  the  true  doctrine  of  human  culture  to  consist  in  developing  and 
training  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  elements  of  man's  nature,* each  in  its 
just  relations  to  the  others,  into  power  and  use. 

But  it  is  the  glory  of  Froebel  that  he,  first  of  all,  taught  that  this  complete  and 
symmetrical  training  must  begin  with  the  earliest  days  of  childhood.  The  secret 
of  the  kindergarten  is  that  it  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  dealing  with  the 
undeveloped,  untrained  powers  of  a  little  child.  It  develops  the  body ;  it  cultivates 
the  senses ;  it  strengthens  the  receptive,  and  calls  into  operation  the  active  faculties 
of  the  mind ;  it  trains  the  social  feelings  and  makes  each  member  of  the  little  society 
feel  that  its  happiness  defends  not  upon  itself  alone,  but  is  bound  up  with  that  of  all 
its  members.  And  all 'this  is  done  by  treating  the  child,  not  as  a  machine  to  be  set 
in  motion  by  the  teacher,  but  as  a  living,  spiritual  organism  which  grows  by  the  free 
use  of  its  own  jpowers,  which  gathers  force  from  every  effort  that  it  putsiorth,  and 
which  passes  by  insensible  degrees  from  the  spontaneous  play  of  feelings  and  desires, 
to  the  conscious  exercise  of  faculties  that  find  expression  in  creating  and  doing,  in 
the  production  of  forms  that  are-alike  useful  and  beautiful,  in  the  performance  of 
acts  that  are  inspired  by  love  and  duty. 

kiNDERGARTKN  METHODS  DESIRABLE  FOR  HIGHER  GRADES-OF  SCHOOLS— IN  THIS  LIES 

ITS  SIGNIFICANCE. 

But  the  kindergarten  ic  even  more  than  this.  While  furnishing  a  system  of 
educational  training  perfectly  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  childhood,  its  funda- 
mental principles  contain  the  roots  of  a  philosophy  of  education  more  truly  in 
accordance  with  human  nature,  more  complete,  more  practical,  than  any  system 
which  has  ever  been  devised. 

As  already  indicated,  it  is  really  the  outcome  of  the  best  thought  and  experience 
of  aU  the  great  thinkers  and  teachers  who  preceded  Froebel.  The  kindergarten 
methods  which  are  not  involved  in  the  special  processes  appropriate  to  little 
children  are  applicable  to  schools  of  every  grade  ;  and  it  wiU  be  a  happy  day  when 
these  methods  have  found  their  way  into  the  primary  schools,  grammar  schools, 
high  schools,  and  normal  schools  of  the  country. 

We  can  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  people  are  becoming  more  and  more 
dissatisfied  with  the  instruction  at  present  given  in  our  schools.  There  is  an  urgent 
demand  for  better  results,  and  it  behooves  school  ofla.cers  and  teachers  to  give  heed 
to  this  call.  It  devolves  upon  them  to  find  the  remedy.  My  conviction  is  that  we 
shall  look  for  it  in  vain  until  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  motives  and  principles 
which  constitute  the  essential  spirit  of  Froebel's  philosophy. 

Our  educatioii  must  be  made  to  accord  more  truly  with  the  dictates  of  nature,  and 
it  must  be  brought  into  more  intimate  and  direct  relations  with  the  needs  of  society. 
The  age  in  which  we  are  living  demands  a  richer  culture  for  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple than  the  schools,  as  at  present  constituted  and  managed,  supply.  But  we  shall 
get  none  of  these  things  until  our  teaching  has  been  radically  changed.  What  has 
been  done  here  to7day  is,  I  trust,  the  beginning  of  better  things  for  Philadelphia. 
Every  intelligent  and  earnest  teacher  in  the  city  must  find  encouragement  in  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  added  to  its  school  system  a  feature  which  has  won  the  confidence 
and  support  of  every  leading  educator  in  Europe  and  America".    I  am  sure  that 
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every  department  of  our  schools  will,  by  and  by,  feel  the  inspiring  influence  which 
will  flow  from  the  presence  of  the  kindergarten.  The  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline  now  followed  can  not  fail  to  be  largely  modifled  by  its  principles.  No 
thinking  mind,  no  intelligent  instructor,  can  withstand  the  witness  which  the 
kindergarten  bears  against  formalism  and  tradition,  and  in  favor  of  freedom 
and  progress  in  education.  May  we  not  all  hope  that  the  kindergarten  will  prove 
the  leaven  that  is  to  leaven  the  whole  lump,  and  help  to  raise  our  education  to  a 
higher  plane  of  power  and  usefulness ! 

If  time  permitted,  it  would  be  found  profitable  to  notice  some  of  the  objections 
which  are  made  to  the  kindergarten;  but  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  upon 
your  patience.  There  is  one  objection,  however,  to  which  I  feel  it  is  to  be  my  duty 
to  call  your  attention  for  a  few  moments.  In  reply  to  all  that  I  have  been  saying 
as  to  the  advantages  of  making  provision  for  the  education  of  young  children,  we 
are  told  by  many  well-meaning  persons  that  little  folk  of  so  tender  an  age  should 
not  be  sent  to  school ;  that  the  right  place  for  them  is  their  home,  and  that  the 
best  teacher  is  their  mother.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  one  word  which  could  be 
construed  into  any  distrust  of  the  blessings  of  a  well-conducted  home  or  the  loving 
care  of  a  faithful  mother  ;  but  in  the  progress  which  educational  science  has  been 
making  during  the  last  half  century,  may  we  not  find  some  reason  for  revising  the 
judgments  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  final  ?  Experience,  a 
well  as  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  teachers,  assiure  us  that  the  sooner  we  begin  to  edu 
cate  the  child  the  better.  I  say  educate,  because  we  must  make  the  broad  distinc 
tion  between  the  development  and  training  of  a  human  being,  as  Froebel  under 
stood  it,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  which  are  stUl  too  common  in  our  primary 
schools. 

EDUCATIONAL  BREOES  CONCERNING  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

To  educate  a  little  child,  in  the  right  sense  of  that  term,  is  a  very  difficult  task. 
The  notions  commonly  entertained  on  this  subject — notions,  I  fear,  altogether  too 
vnde-spread — are,  I  beg  to  say,  very  erroneous.  The  skilled,  experienced  teachers 
are  reserved  for  the  higher  schools,  while  the  untrained  novices,  the  failures  in 
grammar  schools,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  imperfectly  educated  class,  are  put  to 
work  in  the  primary  grades.  But  no  greater  or  more  harmful  mistake  could  be 
made. 

There  should  be  an  unanimous  protest  against  employing  poor  teachers  any- 
where ;  but  the  discrimination  should  certainly  not  be  made  against  the  primary 
schools.  I  give  it  to  you  as  my  sincerest  conviction  that  no  community  wUl  ever 
get  the  best  fruits  of  a  system  of  public  education  untU  it  employs  women  of 
culture  and  refinement,  of  training  and  experience,  in  the  lower  grades  of  instruc- 
tioni  My  conception  of  a  kindergartner  is  that  of  a  woman  who  meets  all  these 
requirements. 

THE  YOUNGEST  CHILDREN  NEED  THE  BEST  TEACHERS. 

We  are  beginning  to  find  this  out,  and  in  many  portions  of  the  country  the  same 
requirements  are  made,  and  the  same  compensation  is  allowed  to  the  teachers  of 
the  lower  as  to  those  of  the  higher  grades.  Now,  given  such  teachers  as  I  have 
described — and  they  are  within  the  reach  of  any  city  that  desires  their  services  — 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  young  child  can  be  better  educated  in  the 
kindergarten  and  the  primary  school  than  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  any  mother, 
,no  matter  how  favorable  may  be  the  conditions  which  surround  her.  We  forget 
how  numerous  are  the  cares  and  duties  of  a  woman  who  has  the  responsibility  of 
a  household,  and  how  little  time  she  can  give  to  the  systematic  traming  of  her 
children. 

THE  KINDERGARTNER  TO  AID,  NOT  TO  SUPERSEDE,  THE  MOTHER. 

The  kindergarten  steps  in,  not  to  supersede  the  home,  not  to  supplant  the  mother," 
but  to  supplement  and  complete  the  functions  of  both,  so  far  as  fuller  and  more 
thorough  methods  of  cultui'e  are  concerned.  The  kindergarten  and  the  home,  the 
kindergartner  and  the  mother,  become  the  closest  of  allies  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
physical,  mental  and  naoral  well-being  of  the  child.  But  all  this  is  aside  from  the 
actual  problem  with  which  this  and  every  large  city  has  to  deal. 

There  are  thousands  of  childi-en  in  Philadelphia  who  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  influences  which  go  to  make  up  a  home;  whose  only  chance  of  receiving 
any  training  worthy  of  the  name  must  come  from  other  sources..  Not  only 
this,  but  there  are  multitudes  of  httle  ones  who  spend  a  large  portion  of  their 
waking  hours   upon  the  streets,  drinking  in  at  every  sense,  evil  influences  that 
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poison  the  springs  of  their  young  life.  It  is  to  this  class  that  the  kindergarten 
opens  its  inviting  doors,  and  asks  them  to  ootne  and  receive  the  skilful  training, 
tpfi  watchful  care,  the  loving  kindness,  which  may  prove  the  saving  grace  of  their 
lives.  To  these  little  ones,  the  kindergarteA  becomes  all  that  home  means  to  your 
children  and  to  mine.  It  opens  vistas  of  happiness  which  would  otherwise  have 
remained  forever  oloseii  to  them  ;  it  brightens  their  daily  life  with  the  charms  that 
attend  the  normal  exercise  of  body,  mind  and  heart;  and  it  plants  deep  down  in 
their  inmost  being  seeds  that  long  aJterwards  may  bear  fruitage  in  pure,  useful  and 
worthy  lives. 

HATE  GOOD  KINDEEGAKTENS  OR  NONE. 

I  shall  have  to  omit  any  reference  to  some  practical  questions  that  will  come  up 
at  an  early  day  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the  kindergartens.  Let  me 
simply  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  organizing  them  upon  the  highest 
plane  of  excellence.  A  poor  school  of  any  kind  is  one  of  the  most  worthless 
agencies  in  the  social  economy;  but  a  poor  kindergarten  is  still  worse.  The  kinder- 
garten is  yet  so  new  in  this  country,  its  pm'poses  are  so  little  understood,  and  the 
supply  of  competent  kinderga,rtners  is  so  limited,  that  there  is  constant  danger  of 
its  degenerating  into  meaningless  routine  and  aimless  effort.  Far  better  have  no 
kindergartens  at  all,  than  such  as  are  mere  travesties  of  the  name.  I  must  not 
conceal  from  you  that  not  a  few  of  this  kind  have  managed  to  spring  into  existence 
everywhere. 

A  NORMAL  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  TRAINING  THE  TEACHERS  A  NECESSITY. 

Nothing  will  maintain  the  kindergarten  in  its  purity  but  the  presence  of  broadly 
cultured  and  thoroughly  trained  kindergartners.  This  is  the  only  condition  on 
which  it  can  live,  and  this  is  the  practical  difficulty  which  must  be  encountered 
wherever  its  establishment  upon  a  large  scale  is  attempted.  We  must  expect 
to  meet  it  here,  and  I  can  see  no  safeguard  but  in  providing  a  training-school  of 
our  own — -in  connection  with  the  Normal  School,  if  that  is  thought  best — from 
wtdch  we  can  draw  an  ample  supply  of  kindergartners  fully  equipped  for  the  work. 
No  doubt  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education  will  be  called  to  this  necessity  at 
an  early  day,  and  I  am  sure  that,  with  the  right  public  sentiment  on  the  subject, 
it  can  be  depended  upon  to  take  such  action  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may 
require. 

But  we  need  have  no  fears  for  the  future.  The  rapid  advancement  which  public 
education  has  made  in  Philadelphia  during  the  past  few  years  is  the  strongest 
assurance  that  this  effort  to  enlarge  the  scope  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  system  vsdll  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  as  is  every  good  cause  which 
promises  to  promote  the  intelligence,  the  morality,  the  prosperity  and  the.  happi- 
ness-of  the  people." 

THE  EXPERIMENT  NOT  FREE  FROM  DIFFICULTIES. 

The  kindergartens  have  now  been  in  existence  two  years;  but  it  is  still  too  early 
to  express  any  positive  opinion  as  to  what  has  been  accompUshed  by  them.  This 
much  should  be  said  however,  tliat  they  have  not  yet  had  a  fair  chance  to  demon- 
sltrate  their  real  character  and  value  as  a  part  of  the  school  sy;stem.  Many  of  them 
have  been  conducted  in  rented  rooms  wholly  disconnected  with  the  public  schools. 
Those  that  have  been  carried  on  in  school  buildings  have  in  some  cases  been  poorly 
accommodated.  Opportunities  have  not  been  afforded  for  experimenting  with  . 
kindergartens  in  neighborhoods  where  they  could  be  put  to  better  tests.  The  train- 
ing-school for  kindergartens  made  an  unfortunate  start,  and  it  is  only  since  last 
September  that  it  can  be  said  to  have  acc[uired  a  fixed  existence.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  kindergartens,  some  of  which 
have  not  tended  to  increase  their_  stability.  These  various  experiences  have  not 
been  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  that  sentiment  which  is  essential  to  give  the 
kindergartens  the  standing  which  they  need  to  do  efficient  work,  and  it  seems  to 
me  desirable  that  a  more  definite  poUey  respecting  them  should  be  adopted  and 
adhered  to.  It  does  not  seem  desirable,  however,  to  go  into  the  discussion  of  these 
matters  at  this  time,  but  for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to  them,  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  are  submitted  for  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Board  : — 

RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  It  would  help  to  promote  the  iacorpora,tion  of  the  kindergartens  into  the  school 
system,  if  they  could  all  be  transferred  to  school  buildings.  The  money  now  spent 
for  rent  could  be  employed  in  increasing  the  number  of  kindergartens,  and  the 
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public  would  be  brought  into  closer  relations  with  them.  K  a  room  could  be  set 
apart  for  a  kindergarten  in  new  primary  buildings  as  they  are  opened,  these  ends 
would  be  gradually  secured,  and  the  way  would  be  prepared  for  that  full  identifica- 
tion of  the  kindergartens  with  the  other  departments  of  the  school  system  which 
should  be  constantly  kept  in  view. 

2.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  plan  upon  which  the  training  of  kindergartners  is 
now  carried  on  in  the  Normal  School  wUl  accomplish  the  object  intended.  There 
can  be  only  one  opinion  as  to  the  first  experiment  which  was  tried.  It  was  doomed 
from  the  first,  and  accomplished  nothing  beyond  certifying  a  few  kindergartners  to 
meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  city.  The  present  arrangement  must  stiU  be  re- 
garded as  an  experiment.  It  proposes  to  give  the  entire  Normal  Class  of  over  two 
hundred  members  such  a  training  in  the  phuosophy  and  practice  of  the  kindergarten 
as  will  fit  them  to  take  charge  of  kindergartens  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  is  to 
be  done  in  connection  with  all  the  work  that  is  required  to  qualify  them  for  the 
regular  teacher's  certificate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  kindergarten  in  enlarging  their  views  of  educational  work  and 
increasing  their  resources  as  teacTiers,  which  the  class  vdll  obtain;  but  it  seems  to 
me  doubtful  vrhether  enough  instruction  and  training  in  the  specific  work  of  the 
kindergarten  can  be  given  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  taking  upon  themselves  the 
responsibiUty  of  managing  all  the  details'  of  a  kindergarten.  It  would  be  prema- 
ture to  express  a  positive  opinion  on  this  subject  at  the  present  stage  of  the  experi- 
ment; but  the  result  is  so  important  to  the  whole  movement  that  it  will  be  waited 
for  with  no  small  degree  of  anxiety. 

3.  The  change  quite  recently  made  in  transforming  the  kindergarfens  into  divis- 
ions of  the  primary  schools  and  placing  them  under  the  direction  of  the  principals 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  made  without  that  due  deliberation  which  so  important 
a  step  demands.  As  has  been  insisted  upon  above,  this  is  the  goal  to  be  kept  in 
view;  but  there  is  much  to  be  accomplished  before  it  can  be  reached.  A  kinder- 
garten is  not  safe  in  the  hands  of  any  one  who  has  not  become  indoctrinated  with 
its  aims  and  methods.  It  can  only  flourish  in  congenial  soil.  A  great  work  has  yet 
to  be  done  in  cultivating  public  sentiment  in  its  favor  and  creating  the  conditions 
which  will  make  its  influence  potent  for  good.  Until  this  has  been  accomplished, 
it  is  jeopardizing  its  existence  to  hasten  its  consolidation  with  the  other  depart- 
ments.   That  will  come  in  due  course,  but  certainly  the  time  is  not  yet. 

The  Exhibition  Op  Industrial  Work;  Mat,  1888. 

The  Exhibition  of  Industrial  Work  held  last  May  was  so  important  an  incident  in 
thfr  history  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city  that  it  seems  proper  that  some  record 
of  it  should  be  made  in  this  report.  For  a  year  or  two  previous,  the  small  local 
exhibitions  which  had  been  held  at  the  close  of  the  terms  in  a  number  of  schools 
had  been  largely  attended ;  but  the  friends  of  the  advanced  position  taken  by  this 
city  on  the  question  of  manual  training  felt  that  a  larger  opportunity  should  be 
afforded  to  inform  the  people  as  to  the  nature  of  these  new  features  of  the  public 
education,  and  to  bring  before  them  in  tangible  form  the  methods  employed  and 
the  practical  outcome  of  the  training  given.  Although  no  formal  action  was  taken 
by  the  Board,  there  coald  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  willingness  to  favor  such  a  scheme. 
The  insuperable  difficulty  which  stood  in  the  way  was  the  very  considerable  amount 
of  money  that  would  be  needed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  exhibition  which 
.would  present  the  various  features  of  the  manual  instruction  upon  a  scale  and  in  a 
manner  creditable  to  the  schools  of  the  city.  The  Board  had  no  funds  available  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  did  not  feel  justified  in  asking  for  a  transfer  of  any  portion  of 
the  appropriations  specifically  set  apart  for  the  several  departments  of  the  school 
system.    But  the  assistance  needed  in  this  perplexity  was  soon  forthcoming. 

The  Public  Education  Society  came  forward  with  a  generous  offer  to  become 
responsible  for  the  entire  expense  of  the  exhibition.  The  only  restriction  it  imposed 
was  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  which  might  be  necessary  to  bring  the  ex- 
hibition up  to  the  highest  expectations  of  the  public.  This  liberal  and  pubUc-spirited 
proposition  was  accepted  by  the  Board,  a  special  committee  was  appointed,  and  in 
due  time  the  exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public. 

A  NOTABLE  SUCCESS. 

The  scope  and  purpose  of  the  exhibition  were  fully  and  explicitly  set  forth  in  the 
circular  issued  at  the  time.  *  *  *  .  It  affords  me  very  great  satisfaction  to  be 
able  to  state  that  every  part  of  this  extended  program  was  fully  realized.  The 
great  haU  in  which  the  exhibition  was  held  was  fiUed  to  overflowing  with  work  rep- 
resenting several  of  the  newer  features  of  the  instruction  and  training  given  in  the 
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schools,  and  the  throngs  which  came  to  see  the  products  of  the  children's  intelli- 
gence and  skUl  bore  testimony  to  the  growing  interest  which  the  public  take  in  the 
improvement  of  the  public  education  of  the  city. 

*  »  »  *  ^    *  *  » 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  a  report  was  made  by  the  special  committee  to  the 
Board,  containing  a  statement  of  all  the  details  connected  with  the  management  of 
the  exhibition  and  a  good  deal  of  information  which  will  be  of  permanent  value. 
Among  other  interesting  facts  it  was  stated  that  not  less  than  15,000  square  feet  of 
waU,  table  and  platform  space  was  occupied  by  the  various  exhibits,  and  that  85,000 
persons  visited  the  exhibition  during  the  four  days  that  it  was  in  progress.  The 
general  sentiment  entertained  concerning  the  exhibition  is  no  doubt  correctly  ex- 
pressed in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  report : — 

"  The  Committee  cannot  too  warmly  express  its  approval  of  the  spirit  displayed 
by  Philadelphia  in  this  great  educational  movement.  The  Exhibition  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  our  school  history — important  in  its 
immediate  influence,  but  vastly  more  so  in  its  bearing  upon  the  future.  The  feasi- 
biUt>'  of  a  general  system  of  co-education  of  head  and  hand  has  been  estabUshed 
beyond  peradventure ;  and  in  presenting  .with  more  than  usual  detail  the  per- 
manent features  of  the  Exhibition,  the  Qommittee  have  been  actuated  solely  by 
the  desire  to  place  on  permanent  record  the  part  taken  by  Philadelphia  in  the  inaug- 
uration of  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  educational  reform  of  the 
present  time."  ' 

"Respectfully  submitted, 

.  James  Mac  Alistbr, 
Superintendent  Public  Schools." 
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THE  REPORT  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  report  on  "  Manual  Training  in  the  Common  Schools,"*  by  the 
New  York  Committee,  having  been  received,  is  here  quoted  ;  as  was 
promised  in  a  foot  note  on  page  146,  of  this  volume.  A  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  contents  of  the  report  was  there  given.  The  report 
proper  is  now  given  in  full. 

"  REPORT. 
In  Board  of  Education.  June  29th.  1887. 

To  the  Board  of  Education : 

The  Committee  on  Course  of  Study,  to  which  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  intro- 
duction of  manual  training  into  our  Common  Schools,  respectfully  report — 

That  they  have  given  to  the  matter  the  careful,  deliberate  and  extended  consid- 
eration and  investigation  which  its  importance  demands. 

Inquiry  into  its  origin  and  development  in  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Eng- 
land and  other  foreign  countries,  shows  that  its  leading  purpose  in  Europe  is  to 
foster  industrial  skill,  and  to  produce  specialists — artisans — ^in  order  to  advance 
the  interests  which  tliese  manufacturing  nations  have  in  domestic  and  foreign 
trade.  Only  incidental  reference  is  had  in  most  cases  to  its  general  educational, 
disciplinary  and  intellectual  relations. 

It  also  appears  that  the  department  of  education  now  generally  known  as  man- 
ual training  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  certain  broad-minded,  practical 
educators,  to  whont  its  educational  possibiUties  presented  themselves  as  its  chief 
claim  for  adoption.  The  disciplinary  effects  of  proper  instruction  in  the  various 
departments  of  dravdng,  independent  of  its  merely  utilitarian  aspects,  were  already 
well  understood  and  appreciated.  It  was  seen  that,  as  dravping,  free-hand  and 
mechanical,  is  an  inseparable  part — ^indeed,  the  very  basis  of  the  whole  system  of 
manual  training — ^to  reproduce  the  pictured  object  in  material  was  only  carrying 
out  and  applying  in'  a  much  more  thorough  and  complete  way  the  very  principle 
and  discipline  involved  in  the  drawing  itself. 

Under  the  lead  and  example  of  the  educators  referred  to,  much  of  the  detail  of 
the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  European  system  has  been  judiciously  modified,  and 
the  subject  made  more  fit  to  be  incorporated  into  our  system  of  popular  instruction. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  ALREADY  ADOPTED  BY  SEVERAL  AMERICAN  CITIES. 

Boston,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  several  other 
cities  of  less  population,  but  not  of  less  intelligent  zeal  for  education,  have  ah-eady 
made  it  a  part  of  their  educational  facilities,  either  by  establishing  special  corpo- 
rate schools,  or  by  adding  it  to  the  course  pursued  at  already  existing  institutions, 
of  which  some  are  corporate  and  others  the  higher  parts  of  local  common  school 
systems.  Our  own  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  example,  has  adopted  the 
shop  and  laboratory  as  parts  of  the  course  of  instruction,  but  with  such  modifica- 
tions and  additions  as  to  bring  them  into  closer  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  a  great  commercial  as  well  as  manufacturing  community. 

* "  Manual  Training  in  the  Common  Schools.  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Course  of  Study  and  School  Books  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  New  York  :  Hall  of  the  Board  of  Education,  146  Grand,  corner  of  Elm 
Street,  1887.    Pp.  56," 
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It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  deep  regret  and  even  of  apprehension,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  young  people  are  growing  up  with  a  positive  distaste  for  manuallabor. 
With  an  ever  increasing  number  almost  any  other  form  of  occupation  is  preferred. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  manual  training  in  some  one  or  more  of 
its  various  forms  into  many  of  the  schools  and  higher  educational  institutions  of 
the  country,  has  already  begun  to  exert  an  influence  towards  bringing  about  a  better 
state  of  things.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  result  must  become  more  and  more 
rnanifest  when  this  training  in  suitably  modified  forms,  becomes  the  common  posses- 
sion of  schools  and  pupils  of  every  grade. 

As  yet  these  advantages  are  afiEorded  only  to  a  few :  only  to  the  members  of 
classes  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  or,  in  some  instances,  to  the  highest  grade  of  ■ 
the  Grammar  School.     Little,  therefore,  has  been  done  for  the  great  body  of  our 
young  people,  of  whom  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  ever  reach  the  advanced  ^ades. 

These  pupils  need  the  advantages  of  such  a  training,  but  are  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  leave  school  years  before  their  more  favored  associates.  In  some  cities, 
it  is  true,  much  good  work  is  done  in  the  form  of  voluntary  exercises  by  the  chil- 
dren at  honie  in  the  construction  of  miscellaneous  objects.  Important  as  this  ex- 
pedient unquestionably  is,  it  cannot  be  made  to  take  the  place  or  produce  the  results 
of  regular  and  graded  work  in  the  school  room. 

This  question  of  what  shall  be  done  for  all  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  is  the  most  im- 
portant one  involved  in  the  consideration  of  manual  training  as  a  part  of  common 
school  instruction.  It  has  received  the  attention  of  many  of  our  most  eminent  edu- 
cators, and  the  practical  results  of  their  careful  study  and  experience  are  substan- 
tially embodied  in  this  report. 

The  general  features  of  the  plan  may  be  readily  understood.  Many  years  ago 
the  kindergarten  of  Froebel  was  introduced  into  this  country.  Like  manual  train- 
ing, it  is  one  of  those  new  and  fresh  conceptions  of  true  education  which  must,  from 
time  to  time,  continue  to  arise  with  the  advance  of  our  knowledge  of  those  scientific 
principles  which  underlie  aU  education.  It  has  attained  a  well  deserved  popularity, 
and  in  many  of  our  cities  thousands  of  Uttle  children  are  enjoying  ite  advan- 
tages. Although  of  widely  different  origin  and  purpose,  its  close  pedagogical  rela- 
tions to  manual  training,  and  the  identity  of  their  fundamental  principles,  become 
upon  investigation  at  once  apparent.  It  is  now  seen  that  neither  the  kindergarten 
nor  manual  training  has  yet  reached  its  full  and  proper  extension  and  development, 
and  that  the  wide  gap  at  present  existing  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  high 
school  may  be  readily  filled  by  extending  the  methods  of  the  one  upward  through 
the  Primary  School  and  the  method  of  the  other  downward  through  the  several 
grades  of  the  Grammar  School.  This  will  be  but  a-safe  and  proper  apphcation  of 
that  fundamental  principle  which  should  underhe  and  unify  the  whole  course 
namely,  the  development  of  certain  faculties  and  aptitudes  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  sense  perceptions,  to  insure  correct  conceptions  of  form,  and  to  test  and  man- 
ifest their  accuracy  by  embodiment  in  material. 

CONCLUSIONS  REACHED. 

From  a  consideration  of  aU  the  facts  and  arguments  presented,  your  Committee 
have  come  to  the  following^conclusions : 

1st.  Tliat  the  introduction  of  what  is  generally  known  as  manual  training  would 
be  an  improvement  to  our  present  course  of  study.  We  are  faj  from  considering 
our  schools  a  failure,  and  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  attribute  many  of  the 
evils  of  society  to  the  existing  system  of  public  education;  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
so  convinced  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  system,  that  we  think  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken,  lest  in  trying  to  improve  it  we  really  injure  it.  But  healthy  life 
is  inseparable  from  growth  and  change. 

Our  schools  of  to-day  compared,  or  rather  contrasted,  with  those  of  forty  years 
ago,  show  notable  jirogress  in  the  adoption  of  more  perfect  methods.  These  are 
less  memorizing,  a  more  humane  discipline,  and  a  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  capa- 
biUties  and  of  self-control.  But  the  fact  that  great  improvement  has  been  made 
points  clearly  to  the  possibiUty  of  still  further  improvement. 

Instruction  in  drawing  and  the  introduction  of  object-teaching  have  proved  of 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  these  studies  lead  du-ectly  and  naturally  to  those 
subjects  and  methods  now  under  discussion.  In  fact,  they  are  but  examples  of 
these  methods,  and  their  success  warrants  further  steps  in  the  same  direction. 
Public  opinion,  too,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  in  favor  of  such  steps  to  warrant  their 
adoption  with  the  expectation  of  that  general  consent,  without  which  no  great 
change  should  be  made  in  a  public  school  system.  It  has  come  to  be  generally  rec- 
ognized as  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  work,  some  apphcation  of  mental  power 
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through  the  bodily  powers,  some  production  of  physical  results  of  thought  and  in- 
tention, implying  the  training  of  the  senses,  especially  through  the  hand  and  the 
eye,  is  needed  to  produce  a  well-trained  mind. 

"  MANUAL  TRAINING"  A  QENEEAL  NOT  A  SPECIAL  TRAINING. 

8d.  That  manual  training  is  admissible  into  our  schools  only  as  a  means  of  gen- 
eral, and  not  of  special  education.  The  industries  of  this  metropolis  are  too  diverse, 
the  sentiment  of  equality  is  too  strong,  the  ambition  to  rise  is  too  general  to  allow 
of  any  scheme  that  would  designate  certain -pupils  for  particular  walks  in  life. 
Bather  must  we  seek,  if  we  use  new  methods,  to  get  by  means  of  them  better  re- 
sults of  a  general  nature,  better  trained  and  disciplined  minds,  and  greater  aptitudes 
and  powers  for  living  and  doing  in  whatever  may  be  the  pupil's  future  career. 
Such  results  can  be  secured  only  by  a  well  balanced  general  education. 

THE  TRUE  SCOPE  AND  PROVINCE  OP  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

3d.  That  notwithstanding  the  misdirection  of  some  of  the  efforts  heretofore  made  ■ 
in  manual  tra'ining,  there  are  certain  manual  operations  which  time  and  experience 
have  sufficiently  tested  to  demonstrate  their  usefulness  and  their  availability.    These 
operations  have  the  following  characteristics : 

They  are  such  as  to  lead  the  pupil  to  acquire  correct  conceptions  of  form  through 
the  careful  and  systematic  discipline  of  his  sense  perceptions,  and  ^o  require,  as  a 
test  of  the  accuracy  of  these  conceptions,  their  correct  manual  embodiment  in  ma- 
terial; and  further,  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  natural  laws  and  of  the  quali- 
ties of  materials. 

They  are  within  the  scope  of  the  faculties  of  all  children  whose  minds  and  bodies 
are  in  a  normal  condition. 

Their  results  are  of  general  if  not  of  universal  utility,  as  personal  acquirements  - 
apart  from  the  educational  value  of  the  process. 

They  are  comparatively  inexpensive,  and  their  introduction  will  require  but  little 
room. 

They  can  be  readily  taught  with  but  moderate  addition  to  our  present  force  of 
teachers. 

For  such  instruction  the  following,  which  are  not  included  in  our  present  course 
of  study,  seem  eminently  suitable,  viz  : 

Carpenter  work,  or  the  Tise  of  wood-working  tools,  for  boys. 

Modeling  in  clay,  for  boys  and  girls. 

Construction  work,  in  paper,  pasteboard,  dnd  other  suitable  material,  for  boys 
and  girls. 

Drawing  to  scale,  iat  boys  and  girls. 

Sewing,  for  girls. 

Cooking,  for  girls. 

By  judicious  modification  and  extension,  the  well  established  methods  of  the 
kindergarten  may  readily  be  made  available  for  the  Primary  and  lowest  Grammar 
School  grades,  so  as  to  form,  with  the  subjects  already  suggested,  a  complete  and 
continuous  course. 

4th.  That  training  in  these  branches,  if  adopted,  should  not  be  for  a  few  selected 
hundreds  of  school  children,  but  should  be  made  an  essential  part  of  the  authorized 
course  of  study  for  all. 

5th.  That  the  regularity  and  continuity  of  school  work  should  not  be  interrupted  by 
sending  out  pupils  for  instruction  elsewhere  than  in  the  school  building  to  which 
they  belong ;  that  the  proposed  new  branches  should  be  taught  in  the  regular  Gram- 
mar and  Primary  School  Duildings,  and  that  neither  detached  workshops  nor  any 
new  form  of  schools,  technical,  art  or  other,  should  be  organized. 

REARRANGEMENT  OF  SCHOOL  SCHEDULES  TO  ECONOMISE  TIME. 

6th.  Tliat  the  length  of  the  school  sessions  should  not  be  extended  beyond  the  pres- 
ent limit. 

Your  committee  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  important  question,  how 
to  find  the  time  necessary  for  these  exercises.  From  the  long  experience  that  has 
been  had  of  the  demands  and  the  working  of  the  present  course  of  study,  as  given 
in  its  details  in  the  Teachers'  Manual,  it  is  avident  that  sufiicient  time  may  be  ob- 
tained for  the  new  exercises  in  the  Grammar  Schools  by  rejecting  certain  of  the 
present  details  of  some  of  the  subjects  and  by  simplifying  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  in  others. 
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The  time  in  the  Grammar  Schools  can  be  obtained  by  a  careful  and  detailed  re- 
vision of  the  present  course  of  studr,  so  as  to  reduce  by  at  least  an  equal  amount 
the  work  now  required  of  these  classes.  The  chief  excisions  will  be  maide  from  the 
studies  of  geography,  history  and  arithmetic  in  all  of  the  grades.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  study  of  get^raphy  be  omitted  from  Grades  1  and  2,  and  the  study  of  his- 
tory from  Grade  1.  It  is  further  proposed  that  the  studies  of  history  and  of  des- 
criptive geography,  in  those  classes  in  which  these  studies  shall  continue  to  be  a 
part  of  the  course,  shall  be  in  the  form  of  reading  lessons,  and  that  at  least  a  part 
of  the  time  given  to  them  shaU  be  taken  from  that  now  given  to  other  kinds  of 
reading.  As  a  yet  further  improvement,  as  well  as  a  gain  of  time,  much  of  the 
merely  local  geography  now  taught  in  some  of  the  ^ades  should  be  omitted  alto- 
gether. Of  these  omissions,  the  names  of  conmiercially  unimportant  rivers  and  of 
certain  mountain  ranges  and  capes  in  South  America,  and  more  especially  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  Oceanica  may  be  taken  as  types  and  instances. 

The  time  required  in  ttie  Primary  Schools  can  be  gained,  partly  by  consolidating 
into  one  subject  several  matters  now  treated  separately,  and  jjartly  by  a  change  in 
the  method  of  instruction  through  the  use  of  the  exercises  herein  proposed. 

THE  ISTRODUCTIOX  OP  THE  NEW  STUDIES  MUST  BE  GRADUAL. 

7th.  That  provision  must  be  made  for  suspending  the  introduction  of  some  of  the 
proposed  work  in  certain  schools.  The  carpenter  work  and  the  cooking  will  reqnire 
the  setting  apart  of  a  room  for  each  purpose.  This,  in  some  schools,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  at  once.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  those  parts  of  the  full  course 
would  have  to  be  deferred  till  additional  school  accommodatitm  shall  make  avail- 
able room  required. 

It  would  probably  not  be  possible  in  the  first  year  to  introduce  the  kitchen  and 
workshop  into  more  than  one-third  of  the  Grammar  School  departments. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED. 

Your  Conunittee  during  their  deliberations  have  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

Hesolved,  That  the  kind  of  instruction  known  as  mannal  training  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Primary  and  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  that  separate  schools  for 
that  purpose  should  not  be  established. 

Hesolved,  That,  for  the  Primary  Schools,  the  instruction  in  mannal  training  to  be 
added,  should  consist  in  the  construction,  by  the  use  of  splints,  wire,  thread,  paper, 
pasteboard  and  clay,  of  the  forms  now  prescribed  in  the  course  for  drawing. 

Sesolved,  That  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  the  drawing  shonld  be  modified  so  as  to 
include  drawing  to  scale,  and  corresponding  constmctive  work  should  be  added. 

Hesolved,  That  in  the  Girls'  Grammar  Schools,  sewing  shonld  be  taught  from  the 
Eighth  to  the  Fourth  Grades  (inclusive). . 

Sesolved,  That  in  the  Girls"  Grammar  Schools,  cooking  should  be  taught  in  the 
Third  and  Second  Grades. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  Boys"  Grammar  Schools,  workshop  instruction  should  be 
given  from  the  Fifth  to  the  First  Grades  (inclusive).  That,  while  wood  turning  and 
some  inetal  work  are  essential  to  complete  elementary  workshop  Instruction,  the 
principal  benefits  of  such  instruction  may  be  obtained  Uirough  carpenter  work  and 
joinery  alone,  which,  on  account  of  the  room  required,  are  all  that  should  be  under- 
taken at  present. 

Hesolved,  That  instruction  in  cooking  and  in  workshop  should  be  suspended  as  to 
each  school  until  a  suitable  room  is  provided  through  the  action  of  the  Trustees. 

Resolved,  That  t^e  instruction  in  w^orkshop.  cooking  and  sewing  should  be  under 
the  direction  of  special  teachers,  who  should  be  licensed,  employ^  and  paid  in  the 
manner  now  provided  for  special  teachers. 

Resolved,  Ttat  to  secure  efficient  instruction,  an  additional  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent should  be  appointed,  whose  special  duty  ^ould  be  to  supervise,  under  the  City 
Superintendent,  all  the  work  in  manual  training  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools. 

rSNOVATIOXS  CONSIDERED. 

It  has  been  discussed  during  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  on  Course  of 
Studies,  etc. ,  whether  or  not  it  might  be  advisable  to  alter  entirely  the  mode  of 
teacliing  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  by  having  certain  teachers  designated  not  only 
of  manual  and  industrial  training,  but  of  arithmetic,  history,  etc.,  that  is  to  say, 
there  might  be  special  teachers  of  kindred  subjects  of  stuiy,  namely,  a  special 
teacher  of  arithmetic  and  geometry ;  a  special  teacher  of  reading,  spelling  and  com- 
position, and  a  special  teacher  of  lustory  and  geography,  as  well  as  a  sjiecial  teacher 
« 
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of  draVing  "aad  manvial  tiumiiig ;  so  that  instead  of  having  one  teacher  teach  all 
the  subjects  in  one  class,  tihe  different  classes  could  pass  in  ttrm  to  the  different 
special  teachers.  If  this  plan  were  adopted  the  teacher  of  manual  training  would 
in  each  Grauunar  School  take  his  or  her  place  on  the  staff  of  the  school  instructors, 
and  thereby  eventually  save  the  city  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Of  course,  in 
the  b^inning  of  tlie  manual  training  work  the  teachers  of  that  stiidy  would  be  ad- 
ditions to  the  present  staff,  as  it  is  not  intended  to  remove  any  of  the  present  teacliers, 
bat  as  vacancies  occurred,  the  manual  training  teachers  could  be  appointed  to  fill 
such  vacancies.  It  must  not  be  foi^otten  that  this  proposed  new  system  would 
cause  an  entire  revolution  in  tte  existing  system,  and  whuesome  of  tlie  committee 
would  favor  sucli  a  chauge,  others  axe  indi^osed  to  adopt  such  extreme  measure, 
and  therefore  tlie  committee  i»s  decided  m«ely  to  lay  these  views  before  the  Board 
for  its  consideration. 
Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found : 

A.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  estimated  expraise  of  introducing  and  maintain- 
iug  manual  training  in  all  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city  for  the 
first  year. 

B.  Hie  estimated  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  manual  training  in  all  of  tlie 
schools  in  tlie  nest  succeeding  yeais. 

C.  The  esomated  expense  of  intaoducing  manual  training,  except  workshop  and 
cooking,  as  recommended,  into  all  of  the  schools,  and  those  two  excepted  subjects 
into  oite-third  of  the  Grammar  Schools  and  the  maintenance  for  the  firet  year. 

D.  Estimated  expense  in  the  next  succeeding  years  of  maintaining  manual  train- 
ing, except  workshop  and  cooking,  in  oiie-ttirSof  the  Gianimax  Schools. 

The  detailed  reports  upon  theManual  Training,  Art  and  Trade  Schools  in  the 
City  of  Xew  Tork  and  its  vicinity.  Also,  a  detailed  report  upon  similar  scliools  in 
other  cities,  lliese  several  reports  are  also  condensed,  simplified  and  unified  by  a 
brief  supplementary  summary. 
Tlie  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  submit  the  following  resolution : 
Resoltvd^  That  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study,  as 
presented  in  the  foregoing  report  and  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  committee, 
be  adopted  as  the  sense  of  this  Board,  and  that  the  committee  be  authorized  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  tbe  Board  the  details  of  the  plan  necessary  for  carrying  the 
same  into  effect. 

RespectfuUr  submitted, 

Ghas.  L.  Holt, 
DkWitt  J.  Seuguan, 
Grace  H.  Dodqk, 
"WuxiAM  Wood, 
Conmdttee  on  Course  of  Study  and  Se/iool  Books." 

Three  appendices  follow ;  the  first,  containiitg  estimates  of  expense, 
(quoted  from  on  mge  146  of  this  Tolnme ;  the  second,  giving  a  synop- 
tical statement  of  prepared  programmes  for  the  different  gnides :  the 
third,  being  notes  of  visits  paid  to  varions  institutions  and  schools 
in  New  York  City  and  vicinity,  with  brief  descriptions  of  similar 
institutions  in  other  towns  cmd  cities.  As  these  institutions  ai-e  fully 
described  in  the  present  Report,  these  brief  statements  are  here 
omitted  and  only  the  final  pages  of  the  report  containing  the  statis- 
ticiil  siunmary  given. 

SCIDIAKT. 

1.  Cities  visited— Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Columbus.  Cincinnati, 
St,  Louis.  Chicago,  Ann  Arbor,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Bo^n,  New  York  and  Mout- 
clair. 

2.  Ciries  not  visited  where  manual  training  is  given  in  connection  with  public 
education — llilf oid, Mass. ;  New  Haven;  State  Normal  School.  New  Britain.  Conn.: 
Omaha:  EaaOaire,  Wis.;  Moline,  Peru,  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Normal 
Park.  IlL;  Bamesville.  O.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

3.  Higbear  institutions  where  manual  touning  in  some  form  or  d^ree  is  a  part  of 
the  course  of  instruction — Numerous  Colleges  and  Universities.  •'  State,'"  "  Atrri- 
cnltural "  and  "  MechanicaL" 

4.  Instruction  in  manual  training,  frcou  Eindeigarteu  to  High  School  inclusive — 
Only  in  Philadelphia,  where  this  is  in  part  true  tlirough  Mr.  Tadd's  •  •  Industriat  and 
Art  School,"  wifli  its  600  G&ammar  ScImoI  pupils :  and  in  Montclair.  N.  J. 

5.  In  other  places  this  instruction  is  ctHiflued  to  the  High  School  grades. 
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6.  Drawing  in  one  or  more' of  its  forms,  free-hand,  mechanical,  perspective, 
arcliitectural  or  engineering  is  universal,  but  though  a  part  of  and  the  indispensable 
basis  and  accompaniment  of  manual  training,  is  not  considered  in  this  report  as 
manual  training  when  not  combined  with  some  form  of  shopwork.  But  "Line- 
work  "  is  always-made  the  basis  of  work  in  material,  such  as  paper,  clay,  etc.,  even 
in  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 

7.  In  the  High  School  Grades  the  ages  run  from  14  to  16  years. 

8.  In  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  and  especially  in  St.  Louis,  Kindergartens  are 
very  prominent. 

9.  In  all  of  the  advanced  schools  the  course  of  instruction  consists  of  drawing, 
wood-work  (carpentry,  carving  and  turning),  pattern  making,  foundry  work  and 
bench  work  in  metal  (chipping,  filing,  soldering,  brazing),  and  lathe  work  in  metal, 
usually  finishing  vidth  some  kind  of  machine. 

10.  Tools — Prom  the  first  the  pupU  is  trained  and  obliged  to  keep  his  own  tools  in 
order,  the  saws  sometimes  excepted. 

\  11.  Cost  of  materials — In  this  matter  it  was  found  difficult,  frequently  impossible, 
to  get  definite  statements.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  was  stated  that  the  amount  is 
quite  Ught. 

13.  The  Cost  of  Plant — Tliis  has  been  very  various;  isfrequentlymixed  with  that 
of  the  building.    A  few  cases  where  it  was  separately  procurable  are  reported. 

13.  Teachers — How  or  whence  obtained:  Two  of  the  Principals  or  Directors  are 
engineers  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  several  are  graduates  from  the  shops  of  St.  Louis,  Ann 
Arbor  and  other  similar  schools.  Their  subordinates  are  mostly  skilled  mechanics 
from  local  workshops. 

14.  Their  Compensation. — Definite  answers  only  in  part  obtained.  Enough  to 
form  a  correct  idea  wiU  be  found  under  head  of  the  several  cities. 

15.  Changes  in  Study  found  necessary. — The  most  marked  and  definite  case  is  that 
of  the  new  High  School  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  similar  school  in  Baltimore.  In 
all  other  cases  the  hours  of  manual  training  and  the  study  or  review  hours  were 
adjusted  to  each  other. 

16.  Effects  on  Proficiency  in  other  branches. — The  concurrent  testimony  of  all 
Superintendents,  and  of  a  number  of  Grammar  and  High  School  teachers,  is  that 
no  appreciable  difierence,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  has  yet  been  observed.  I 
took  great  pains  to  make  this  inquiry  wherever  practicable.  Dr.  "White,  late  presi- 
dent of  Purdue  University,  and  now  Superintendent  of  Cincinnati,  says  that  his 
experience  at  La  Fayette  convinced  him  that  those  who  took  the  manual  training 
course  were  better  students  in  languages,  mathematics  and  physics. 

17.  Effects  on  Character. — It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  speak  with  absolute  certainty 
on  this  point,  but  all  indications  are  favorable. 

18.  What  for  Girls?— Sevsring,  only  in  Boston  (other  New  England  towns),  Phila- 
delphia and  Toledo ;  cooking,  at  Boston  and  Toledo ;  phonography,  type-writing, 
telegraphy,  nowhere ;  girls  work  at  carpentry  in  Toledo ;  at  carving  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Toledo  ;  at  clay  modeUng  in  the  St.  Louis  Normal  Schools,  and  at  draw- 
ing everywhere. 

19.  Omitting  Kindergartens,  drawing  and  home-made  wood-work,  etc. ,  the  part 
of  the  average  school  attendance  participating  in  the  workshop  department  of  the 
manual  training  exercises  is  as  follow^ : 

Boston,  200  out  of  50,000  average  attendance. 

Philadelphia,  1,200  out  of  100,000  average  attendance. 

Baltimore,  180  out  of  35,000  average  attendance. 

Pittsburgh,  0  out  of  20,000  average  attendance. 

Columbus,  0  out  of  8,000  average  attendance. 

Cincinnati,  0  (975,  all  private)  out  of  29,000  average  attendance. 

St.  Louis,  0  (223,  aU  private)  out  of  39,000  average  attendance. 

Chicago,  72  (300,  aU  private). 

Ann  Arbor,  0  (150,  University)  out  of  1,000  average  attendance. 

Toledo,  270  out  of  7,000  average  attendance. 

Cleveland,  0  (75,  private)  out  of  24,000  average  attendance. 

"Ordered,  That  the  report  and  the  appendices  be  entered  in  full  in  the  minutes, 
and  that  five  hundred  copies  be  printed  as  a  document  of  the  Board." 

The  Board  of  Education  after  receiving  tliis  report  appropriated 
$15,000  to  enable  the  Superintendent  to  have  the  experiments  begun 
in  a  few  schools;  having  decided  to  move  with  great  caution  before 
committing  the  city  to  the  greatly  increased  expense  which  must 
follow  the  introduction  of  Industrial  Education  and  Manual  Training 
in  all  the  Public  Schools.  ^ 
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VIII, 

CRITICISMS  OF  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION  REVIEWED. 

In  this  connection  the  following  article  by  Dr.  Butler,  which 
appeared  in  the  April,  1888,  number  of  The  Teacher, — a  monthly 
Educational  Journal  published  in  New  York  City, — in  which  both 
the  stock  ciiiticisms  and  objections  against  manual  training,  and  thfe 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  new  study,  are  concisely  stated,  will  be 
found  of  interest. 

THE  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.  D., 

President  of  the  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  N.  Y.  City  ; 
Lecturer  on  the  History  and  Institutes  of  Education  in  Columhia 
College. 

The  newspaper  comments  which  have  beeii  made  upon  the  recent  action  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education  in  relation  to  manual  training,  are  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  subject  of  manual  training  was 
refeiTed  by  the  Board  to  a  committee  more  than  a  year  ago.  After  long  investiga- 
tion and  careful  deliberation,  the  Committee  in  June  last  presented  an  able  and 
comprehensive  report  favoring  on  strictly  educational  grounds  the  introduction  of 
manual  training  in  the  public  school  curriculum.  After  considerable  discussion, 
the  Board  of  Education  adoj)ted  the  suggestion  of  the  report  in  principle,  and  pro- 
vided for  then-  being  carried  into  effect  in  six  schools  for  boys  and  in  six  schools  for 
girls. 

CRITICS   CRITICISED. 

In  view  of  the  amount  of  time  and  study  that  the  Committee  had  devoted  to  the 
matter  it  was  disheartening  to  find  one  of  the  leading  city  newspapers — and  that 
one  the  one  which  of  aU  of  them  has  the  highest  reputation  for  its  fair  ajid  inteUi- 
gent  treatment  of  literary  and  educational  matters — making  this  statement:  "  This 
[the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education]  is  only  an  experiment  and  one  of  doubtful 
expediency.  The  importance  of  training  the  hand  and  eye  as  well  as  the  bi-ain  is 
generally  appreciated,  but  are  not  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  already  worked 
close  up  to  the  limit  of  their  endurance?  Train  the  hand  and  the  eye  if  you  will, 
but  in  special  art  or  industrial  schools." 

These  objections,  it  wiU  be  observed,  have,  if  sustained,  general  and  not  merely 
local  application.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  they  be  examined  somewhat  care- 
fully. I  will  devote  a  few  words  to  each  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  introduc- 
tion of  manual  training  is  not  an  experiment,  and  it  is  not  of  doubtful  expediency^ 
From  1868,  when  Mr.  victor  Delia  vos,  director  of  the  Imperial  Technical  School 
of  Moscow,  worked  out  practically  the  educational  ideas  that  had  been  given  to  the 
world  by  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  until  about  1880,  manual  training  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  been  an  experiment.  But  several  years  since,  especially  in 
this  country,  it  passed  beyond  that  stage  and  became  an  established  educational 
fact.  In  introducing  it  into  the  city  of  New  York  the  Boai'd  of  Education  is  fol- 
lowing merely,  not  leading.  In  some  twenty-five  states  and  territories,  manual 
training  in  some  form  or  other  is  now  established,  and  more  than  a  score  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  country  are  adopting  it  as  rapidly  as  the  means  at  their  com- 
mand will  admit. 
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MANUAL  TRAININU   SCHOOLS  SHOULD  BE  ri'BUO  S011O(iI,S. 

Ithasbeeu  usual  witli  iis  in  this  coimtry  to  estalilish  inmmnl  li-aining  sdiools 
outside  of  the  regular  public  school  com-se  in  oidor  to  show  to  t ho  citizens  of  tho 
vivrious  ooinmumties  justwhat  uiamial  training  implies,  iiml  jnst  whiit  sort  of  effect 
it  will  produce.  The  projectors  of  all  those  ixistitutions,  however,  ivRaiii  them  as 
entering  ■tt'ed^  and  as  destined  to  lead  tJie  wav  to  the  hitroiluelion  of  Kiaded 
maiuial  training  in  the  public  scbool  conrse  from  t"lie  lowest  ininiary  niiuie,  wheiv 
the  children  are  i-eceived  f rom  the  kindergarten,  to  tho  hishest  cUiaa  in  llu>  high 
schiH^l  or  academy.  Space  will  not  permit  me  to  quotf  at  siitticient  lejiglh  fronj 
tlie  reports  of  the  many  majuial  ta-aining  sclunils  of  the  counlrv  to  aaiswer  in  the 
negative  tJie  question  as  to  whether  t  his  training  is  of  doubtful  ixpediencv.  Those 
who  are  skeptical  on  this  point  are  referred  to  the  reports  issiiud  from  I'liiliuli'lphia, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Toledo,  and  otlier  cities,  and  to  the  results  of  tlie  investigations  , 
made  by  the  school  btxixds  of  St,  Paul,  Detroit.  Springfield,  AUxmv.  and  Newhiux. 
The  reading  of  tliese  documents  ought  to  convince  any  one  that  the  i>xpeiliency  of 
manual  traaning  is  no  long'er  doubtful  in  the  minds  of  tluwe  persons  who  liave  seen 
the  most  of  it. 

THE  PLEA  OP  OVER  WORK  CONSIDERED. 

The  second  ohjei-tion  is  that  tlie  pupils  of  tJie  public  soluxils  are  already  workeil  up 
to  the  limit  of  their  endnn\nce,  and  on  that  account  no  addition  can  be  made  to  tint 
course  of  study.  This  misses  eutiix^ly  tlie  point  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  manual 
training.  That  argument  holds  that  the  present  coui'so  of  study,  while  it  tjikes  up 
tlie  time  of  the  pupil,  does  not  train  all  the  pupil's  faculties  :  that  it  is  one-sided, 
nanx>w,  and  incomplete.  The  argument  in  favor  of  inaniuvl  training  points  to  the 
fact  tJiat  man's  mental  powers  are  divisilile  into  the  rtn-eptive  and  the  e.\pressi\e. 
It  thus  points  out  that  the  present  course  of  study  devotes  itself  for  fully  ninety 
per  cent  of  tlie  time  to  the  receptive  faculties,  and  allots  but  the  meagre  iviuahuler 
to  a  not  al'n'ays  erticient  tiuining  of  the  expressive  faculties.  Manual  training,  on 
tlie  contrary,  appeals  to  these  oxpi'essive  faculties,  and  it  therefm-e  claims  a  place 
in  the  public  school  course  side  by  side  with  the  studios  Uiat  ti'fiin  and  lievelop  t  he 
i-eceptive  faculties. 

No  idea  or  fact  is  fully  comprehended  by  the  pupil  until  it  is  wade  his  own  and 
until  he  c«n  use  it  and  express  it.  It  would  not  he  verv  ditlicult  for  a  child  to  mem- 
orize fvfty  pagvs  of  geometry  and  obtain  an  exceedins^v  high  mark  for  an  exami- 
nation in  the  subject,  and  yeti-eniain  in  almost  total  igiiorance  of  the  suhji^'l  dt>alt 
witli.  Sucli  knowledge  would  be  imitation  or  parrot-like.  It  would  l>(>  forgotten 
quite  as  rapidly  as  it  was  learned  and  far  moi-e  etVectually.  Had  the  child,  how- 
ever, been  taught  to  express  his  geometi'ical  knowledg\<  by  drawing  the  figures  or 
objects  discussed  and  by  constructing  tliem  in  some  midily  handled  material,  his 
knowledge  would  have  become  i-eal  and  \iseful.  This  illustration  might  Imj  ex- 
tended to  other  school  subjects. 

Observe  further  that  this  exercise  in  representation  and  construction,  lu'sides  the 
direct  etlect  which  I  have  just  pointed  out.  has  also  a  most  powerful  and  hiMiltliful 
induence  in  training  tlie  pupil's  observation.  An  object  which  is  incontn'tly  oli- 
served  cannot  be  correctly  represented,  and  tJie  constant  refei-em-e  which  must  be 
made  during  the  process  of  construction  to  the  object  itself— not  to  some  ont>'s 
accoiuit  of  it— is  the  best  possible  training  in  observiition. 

Again,  suppose  that  a  pupil  obtains  a  mark  of  95  in  a  scale  of  100,  in  a  grammiu' 
lesson.  That  seems  botli  to  the  parents  and  to  the  pupil,  eminently  satisfactory, 
although  it  is  not  quite  perfect.  When,  on  tlie  other  hand,  tlie  sanie  child  comes 
to  construct  a  lap-joii\t.  in  wood,  it  is  alisolutely  nccessaiy  for  him  to  obtain  a 
degree  of  correctness  that  is  represented  by  100.  A  lap-joint  that  is  only  !),">  per 
cent  of  true  will  not  fit.  It  nuist  he  perf(H't  or  the  work  will  not  he  acceptable  to 
tho  pupil  or  accepted  by  the  teacher.  The  train  of  tliought  which  this  thought 
suggests  IS  apparent. 

FAI.I.AOV  OP  OBJECTION  TO  INDUSTRIAl^  TRAINING  IN    PUBUO  Sl^HOOI.S. 

The  third  crit  it'ism  ad\-anced  is  that  t  be  hand  and  eve  should  he  t  rained  in  speciivl 
art  or  mdnslrial  schools,  and  i\ot  in  the  it<gular  school  course.  But  whv  n\'ike 
tins  distinction  between  the  sensesV  On  what  ground  is  the  seiuse  of  hearing  to  b<> 
abslr'''''^  •■•■'■!•■*■'''■'■'''-■-*    ■  '""^  *<^"'^»f    '^^",  ■*\!"><;  gi-ounds  is  the  nuwt  ditilciVlt  and 

to" 
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[.  I'  I'l.eo  lo  uiose  oi  signt  anil  toucnr  Un  what  grounds  is  the  nuwt  ditlicult  and 
abstract  means  ol  expession  known,  namelv  that  bv  the u.se of  language,  preft>rred 
to  the  snupler  andeiisier  methods  of  expression  by  representation  and  i-onstrucMon  V 
Wliy  shall  the  public  school  continue  to  teach  in  the  writing  class,  (he  child  to 
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draw  siens  of  sounds,  and  not  teach  him  to  draw  things  themselves  without  any 
intermediary  sign? 

The  fallacy  that  the  training;  of  the  hand  and  eve  is  non-mental  training  is,  I  will 
admit,  a  ^neral  and  deeq^-seated  one  ;  b\it  nevertheless  it  nnist  be  refuted  before 
any  intelligent  eompor^ension  of  what  is  meant  by  manual  training  is  po^ble.  Let 
us  s\»pposo  the  most  perfect  eye  ever  known,  and  grant  that  in  connection  with  it 
is  an  optic  nerve  that  is  perf^tly  healthy.  Apart  from  the  mind  that  works 
through  them  and  by  them,  of  what  avail  are  they  ?  What  can  they  see  ?  What 
pcassible  knowledge  can  they  communicate?  We  mvist  all  come  to  see  that  no 
oligarchy  of  the  ^nses  is  possible  or  permissible.  Certain  senses  are  of  more  impor- 
tance to\is  than  others,  because  they  bring  us  more  definite  and  more  varied  kmds 
of  knowledge.  But  for  all  that  no  one  sense  is  in  any  way  superior  in  quality  to  its 
fellows,  and  there  is  no  sound  reason  to  be  foxmd  by  the  study  either  of  i>STchological 
or  educational  science,  for  the  exclusion  of  any  of  the  mental  powers  from  that 
course  of  training  to  which  they  all  are  entitled  and  which  is  necessary  to  prtniuoe 
the  cultivated  and  well-grounded  man. 

MASVAL  TSAI>;iN«  TJEGEB  FOR  ITS  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OXLY. 

Another  argument  frequently  advanced  by  the  opponents  «f  manual  training  is 
that  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  public  school  to  teach  trades.  I  accept  this  state- 
ment and  will  .<idd  sonaethiug  to  it.  It  wouM  be  eminently  improjier  for  any  Board 
of  Education  to  $]>end  the  ptaUK  funds  few  the  pxu-pose  of  educating  young  ap- 
mreukices  whether  in  carpentry,  in  drawing,  or  in  sewing,  in  the  public  schools. 
But  manual  training  is  not  pre(>aration  foar  trades.  It  is  purely  and  simply  educa- 
tional, and  onlv  because  it  is  so  can  it  demand  recognition  in  the  public  schools. 
To  be  sure.  theV\v  who  has  had  a  course  in  manual  training  will  make  a  better 
carpenter  and  a  better  draughtsman  than  he  who  has  not  had  such  training.  But 
let  it  be  rememb«ted  that  he  wUl  also  make  a  better  lawyer,  a  better  physician,  a 
better  clerjryman,  a  better  teacher,  a  better  merchant,  should  he  prefer  any  one  of 
thest^  callings  in  life ;  and  all  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  that  he  is  better  edxicated 
and  better  trained  than  the  average  public  school  graduate  of  to^ay,  becaiise  all  of 
his  mental  i.xiwers  have  been  called  into  {day  by  carefully  graded  ins^iuction. 

The  question  as  to  how  the  necessary  time  for  instruction  in  manual  training 
shall  be  fwrnd.  is  one  for  the  superintendents  and  principals  to  answer.  They  know 
that  time  is  now  wasted  because  of  poor  methods  of  teaching  and  ill-arranged 
ixnirses  of  study.  General  Rrancis  A.  Walker's  recent  criticism  of  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic  now"  in  vc^ie,  fe  famihar  to  aU  readers  of  The  Teacher.  We  all  know, 
too.  that  geograpl^  can  be  better  taught,  and  that  history  and  spelling  can  be 
tsku^t  in  conjunction  with  reading  and  writing  respectively,  instead  of  separately 
and  wasteful^  as  now,  B>"  recasting  the  present  curriculum  to  accoi\i  with  these 
i-v^nsiderations  ample  time  wUl  be  found  for  manual  training. 

COITSSE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CITT  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  APPROVED. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City  deserves  not  the  criticism,  but  the 
approval  and  support  of  the  citizens  of  the  Metropolis  and  educators  everywhere, 
for  its  nx-ent  action.  It  has  decided  to  introduce  manual  training  in  an  economical, 
safe,  and  jncBcious  way.  It  has  not  involved  itself  in  some  vast  scheme  which 
wo»ild  be  not  only  beyond  its  means,  but.  at  thfe  stage  of  local  preparation  for 
manual  training,  beyond  its  powers  of  organization  and  admiaistration.  The 
wfedoift  of  the  Board's  action,  if  not  fully  understood  and  apprei'iate*.!  now,  will  be 
bef(«e  many  nMxiths  have  passed." 
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THE  STATUS  OF  "THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  MOVEMENT"  AS 
SHOWN  BY  RECENT  OFFICIAL  REPORTS.    18881889. 

INTRODVCTIOS. 

The  Manual  Training  phase  of  education,  as  distinct  from  the 
movements  for  special  education  in  Science,  in  Teclinical  Training, 
and  in  Industrial  Art  Drawing,  is  of  very  recent  origin  ;  yet.  young 
as  it  is,  it  is  divided  into  two  distinct  eras.  In  the  first,  it  was  a 
specialty — to  be  taught  to  a  particular  class  of  pupils  in  special  insti- 
tutions. 

Ex-President  Runkle,  of  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Technology, 
and  Professor  Woodward,  of  the  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
were  the  apostles  of  this  new  gospel  of  "  Mantial  Training."' 

Soon  the  movement  for  popularizing  the  new  method  was  taken 
up  by  the  public  school  educators,  and  the  distinguished  Superin- 
tendent of  Maryland,  Professor  M.  A.  Newell,  in  his  inaugural 
address  as  President  of  the  National  Education  Association  at  Louis- 
A-ille  in  1877,  took  for  his  topic  "  Education  and  Labor,"  and  first 
spoke  the  words  which,  in  1884,  resulted  in  the  action  by  the  School 
Board  of  Baltimore,  in  opening  a  Manual  Training  School  as  one  of 
the  regular  schools  of  the  city.  How  this  example  has  been  followed 
in  other  cities  and  towns,  has  been  told  at  length  in  the  preceding 
pages  of  this  volume. 

The  early  chapters  of  this  volume  record,  also,  the  first  movements 
in  Boston  as  long  ago  as  1871.  towards  some  elementary  training  in 
schools  as  seen  in  the  Whittling  School,  and  later,  in  the  Dwight 
Public  School.  It  seems  more  than  probable,  that  these  movements 
in  Boston  and  in  other  Massachusetts  towns,  were  stimulated  by  the 
interest  taken  in  the  coming  of  Walter  Smith  in  1870.  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  teaching  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in  schools. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  exhibition  of  the  articles  made  in  the  Russian 
schools  which  were  shown  af  the  Centennial,  gave  the  main  impulse 
to  the  very  general  interest  in  Manual  Training  Schools  throughout 
tlie  United  States.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  present 
volume,  that  there  has  been  great  activity  and  development  since 
the  issue  of  Part  I.  of  this  Report.  The  fact  that  the  first  two 
hundred  pages  of  this  volume  were  in  stereotype  plates,  nearly  three 
years  before  these  words  are  written,  will  readily  explain  some  incon- 
gruities in  this  volume,  which,  owing  to  this  delay,  is  in  itself,  an 
"  object  lesson '"  of  the  evolutionary  development  of  this  movement. 

Like  all  similar  movements  in  organized  bodies,  the  new  methods 
proposed,  have  led  to  general  and  earnest  discussion  on  the  part  of 
educators  ;  and  this  discussion  has  taken  on  many  phases.  Under 
the  trenchant  Criticism  of  experienced  ediicators  not  easily  won  to 
adopt  new  and  unproved  methods,  the  advocates  of  the  new  indus- 
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trial  features  have  somewhat  frequently  changed  their  positions; 
and  the  arguments  now  advanced  by  the  leading  advocates  of  the 
new  education,  conform  more  closely  to  long  accepted  principles  of 
pedagogy  than  did  the  sometime  excited  utterances  of  eager  en- 
thusiasts, who  had  been  interested  in  the  novelty  of  the  proposed 
methods,  and  convinced  of  their  perfection  and  superiority  to  all 
other  teaching,  by  the  success  of  selected  boys  in  a  special  Manual 
Training  School. 

The  movement  has  broadened  and  deepened  under  discussion,  and 
to-day,  comprises  far  more  than  a  mere  question  of  adding  to  the 
school  system,  a  single  new  class  of  schools  for  High  School  pupils. 

The  literature  of  the  movement,  is,  as  yet,  confined  to  a  few  bound 
volumes,  and  is  mostly  to  be  found  in  scattered  addresses,  reported 
discussions,  pamphlets,  magazine  articles,  and  in  newspaper  edi- 
torials and  contributions.  This  very  fact  shows  the  vitality  of  the 
movement  and  the  interest  felt  in  it  by  the  people. 

Ex- Judge  Arthur  MacArthur,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  published  in 
1884,  a  work  on  Industrial  Education,*  which  comprised  a  general 
view  of  the  subject,  beginning  with  a  brief  statement  as  to  the 
technical  and  artistic  industrial  schools  in  Europe,  and  then  taking 
up  the  conditions  in  the  United  States,  emphasizing  the  value  of 
general  and  thorough  training  in  drawing  and  proceeding  to  show 
what  had  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  introducing  manual  train- 
ing. This  volume  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  the  situation  at 
the  time  it  was  issued. 

In  1886,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ham,  of  Chicago,  apparently  incited 
thereto  by  his  interest  in  the  successful  development  of  the  Chicago 
Manual  Training  School  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Belfield, 
put  forward  an  enthusiastic  plea  for  manual  training,!  which  begins 
with  an  account  of  the  Chicago"  school,  and  ends  with  a  brief 
"  history  of  the  manual  element  in  education."  The  very  title  of  the 
book  furnishes  a  good  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the  author's  mind 
towards  his  subject,  while  the  titles  of  some  of  the  chapters,  such  as 
"The  Carpenter's  Laboratory,"  "The  Forging  Laboratory,"  etc., 
show  that  the  educational  idea  predominates.  A  book  written  on 
any  subject  with  the  perfect  faith  and  earnestness  evinced  by  this 
writer,  could  hardly  fail  of  interest.  In  several  historical  chapters 
on  "  Education  and  the  Social  Problem,"  Mr.  Ham  draws  from  the 
history  of  past  ages,  the  conclusion  that  oui*  present  system  of  edu- 
cation is  a  heritage  of  evil ;  and  that  the  new  gospel  of  manual 
training  offers  the  only  hope  of  the  race.  This  volume  furnishes 
in  itself,  a  characteristic  example  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  early 
advocates  of  the  new  methods  in  education.  These  two  volumes, 
neither  of  whose  authors  are  professional  educators,  are  evidently 
written  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  an  intelligent  interest  in  this 
subject,  rather  than  as  authorities  for  professional  teachers.  They 
still,  in  1889,  remain  the  best  popular  works  on  this  subject. 

The  authoritative  publications  are,  as  yet,  mostly  to  be  looked  for 
in  Reports  made  by  educational  committees  to  school  boards  and 
State  educational  authorities.  The  present  volume  is  largely  com- 
piled from  such  ofiBcial  and  semi-official  documents. 

Among  the  most  advanced  and  active  of  the  later  advocates  of 

*  Education  in  its  relation  to  Manual  Industry,  by  Arthur  MacArthur.  New 
York.    Appleton  &  Co.     1884.    Pp.  393. 

t  Manual  Training  the  Solution  of  Social  and  Industrial  Pi-oblems.  By  Charles 
H.  Ham.    New  York.    Harper  and  Brothers,  Franklin  Square.  1886.     111."  pp.  403. 
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manual  training,  must  be  classed  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Industrial  Association,  and  of  the  New  York 
College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.  Dr.  Butler  is,  also,  besides 
being  a  lecturer  in  Columbia  College,  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  of  New  Jersey,  and  of  the  New  Jersey  "Council  of 
Education."  In  these  various  capacities  and  relations,  he  has  had 
occasion  from  time  to  time,  as  chairman,  or  member  of  committees^ 
to  whom  the  topics  were  referred,  to  make  reports  on  the  subject  of 
Manual  Training  in  some  of  its  phases.  He  is  also  a  frequent  writer 
on  these  themes,  and  a  contributor  to  various  educational  publica- 
tions, and,  as  we  have  shown  elsewhere,  a  leading  participant  in  the 
conventions  and  annual  meetings  of  educators.  As  a  teacher  of 
psychology,  and  the  head  of  the  only  college  of  pedagogy  in  the 
United  States,  he  has  giveii  much  attention  to  the  new  educational 
methods,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  manual  training 
movement. 

As  formulating  the  latest  position  of  the  most  thoughtful  advo- 
cates of  the  movement,  the  following  brief  statements  from  recent 
papers  and.  "reports"  by  Dr.  Butler,. are  quoted. 

The  first  extracts  here  given  are  from  a  paper  presented  to  the 
"twenty-sixth  convocation  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  1888."  This  was  a  careful  presentation  of  the  subject  of 
"manual  training  as  an  element  of  public  education."  In  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  Dr.  Butler,  unlike  some  less  thoughtful  but  equally 
enthusiastic  advocates,  recognizes  the  continuity  of  man's  progress 
in  the  steps  of  his  formal  education,  as  well  as  in  other  matters.  He 
says: 

It  would  be  a  gross  error  for  those  who  attach  themselves  to  a  new  educational 
movement  to  denounce  preceding  systems  and  conditions  as  misleading,  worth- 
less, bad.  The  most  beautiful  flower  depends  for  its  existence  upon  a  clumsy 
and  unattractive  root.  The  flower  loses  its  beauty  and  attractiveness  if  torn  from 
the  source  of  its  life  and  strength.  So  it  is  with  educational  systems.  'The  last 
makes  the  next  possible,  and  the  newest  has  quite  enough  to  do  without  undertak- 
ing the  profitless  task  of  pointing  out  how  all  earU^r  systems  would  have  failed  had 
they  been  called  upon  to  do  something  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  be  called  upon  to  do.  Growth  is  continuous.  Each  stage  is 
necessary ;  and  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  exalt  any  one  at  the  expense 
of  that  which  laid  the  basis  for  it.  Each  system  and  each  theory  of  education  may 
have  been  the  best  for  its  own  time.  It  cannot  fairly  be  judged  by  the  standards 
of  a  later  period.  AU  of  these  points  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  coming  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  shall  manual  training'be  given  a  place  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum? for  that  is  the  concrete  form  in  which  the  latest  development  of  educa- 
tional thought  presents  itself  to  us. 

He  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  confusion  arising  from  the  indiscrim- 
inate wse  of  the  terms  "manual  training  "  and  "  industrial  training" 
— and  "industrial  education"  and  "technical  education" — which 
confusion  has  been  already  commented  upon  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
this  volume.  Dr.  Butler  would  have  the  term  ' '  industrial  education  " 
signify  that  which  underlies  all  technical  education,  but  thinks  the 
term  "industrial"  was  unfortunately  selected.  In  reviewing  the 
frequent  changes  in  the  aspects  and  develoj)ment  of  this  subject 
during  the  past  few  years,  one  is  led  to  question  whether  the  diffi- 
culty has  not  rather  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  scope  of  the  move- 
ment has  so  rapidly  broadened,  that  the  word,  originally  applied  to  a 
vefy  small  part  of  what  it  is  now  called  upon  to  sustain,  has  become 
overburdened  ?  ^ 
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It  is  very  evident  that  those  wlio  set  tip  "the  whittling  sehool;" 
or  the  few  carpenter's  benches  in  the  basement  of  the  Dwight  School 
Building  in  Boston;  or  even  the  benevolent  lady  who  in  1878  aided 
Superintendent  Marvel  to  have  lessons  in  carpentry  given  to  a  few 
boys  in  the  public  schools  of  G-loucester,  Massachusetts,  had  no  such 
comprehensive  scheme  and  plan  of  a  complete  system  of  education 
as  is  now  sought  to  be  included  in  the  term  manual  training. 

Dr.  Bvitler,  however,  finds  high  and  noble  ancestry  for  this  edu- 
cational bantling,  which  he  shows  is  no  parvenu,  but  a  veritable 
scion  of  an  historic  and  distinguished  family,  and  that  novel  as  are 
its  methods,  it  is  but  a  logical  step  in  the  Evolution  of  Education. 
He  says : 

The  Manual  Training  Movement  as  we  know  it,  is  new.  It  was  put  upon  a 
strictly  scientific  basis,  a  very  short  time  ago,  indeed;  but  has  been  "in  the  air,"  as 
the  saying  is,  for  a  long  time.  Over  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Comenius  pre- 
scribed manual  training  as  part  of  the  true  curriculum.  The  "Didactica  Magna"' 
contains  specific  directions  concerning  it.  Locke,  Rousseau,  and  Fichte,  all  empha- 
sized manual  training  though  for  diffei'ent  reasons.  Locke  agreed  with  Comenius 
and  regarded  it  chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  its  value  in  practical  life.  Rousseau 
and  Fichte,  however,  saw  that  its  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  pupil,  mental  as 
well  as  physical,  was  to  be  desired.  Froebel  in  his  kindergarten,  reduced  theory  to 
practice,  and  in  the  kindergarten,  all  manual  training  as  well  as  all  rational  "and 
systematic  education  has  its  basis.  But  Froebel's  work  did  not  include  the  devel- 
opment of  a  scheme  of  manual  titiining  for  older  pupils.  This  was  furnished  many 
years  later,  and  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  M.  Victor  Della-Vos,  director  of  the 
Imperial  Technical  School  of  Moscow,  took  the  initiatory  step.  His  report,  made  at 
the  Expositions  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  in  Paris  in  1878,  contains  this  passage: 
"  In  1868,  the.  school  council  considered  it  indispensable,  in  order  to  seciu-e  the  syste- 
matic teaching  of  elementary  practical  work,  to  separate  entirely  the  scliool  work- 
shops from  the  mechanical  works,  in  which,  the  orders  for  private  individuals  ai-e 
executed.  By  the  separation  alone  of  the  school  workshops  froni  the  mechanical 
works,  the  principal  aim  was,  however,  far  from  -being  attained.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  work  out  such  a  method  of  teaching  the  elementary  principles  of  me- 
chanical art  as,  flrst,  should  demand  the  least  possible  length  of  time  for  their  acquire- 
ment; secondly,  should  increase  the  facility  of  the  supervision  of  the  graded  em- 
ployment of  pupils ;  tliirdly,  should  impart  to  the  study  of  practical  work,  the 
character  of  a  sound  systematic  acquirement  of  knowledge;  and  fovurthly,  should 
facilitate  the  demonstration  of  the  progress  of  every  pupil  at  stated  times. 

He  gives  full  credit  to  Ex-President  Ruukle  and  Dr.  Woodward, 
for  introdiicing  this  method  of  elementary  technical  training  to 
Americans.^  He  then  avers,  that  the  next  step  was  the  discovery 
that  the  kindergarten  and  the  manual  training  school  were  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  a  complete  educational  scheme,  and  that  the 
problem  of  how  to  connect  them  by  the  intermediate  schools  was  at 
once  recognized,  and  fiirther,  that  when  this  need  was  recognized, 
the  whole  subject  reached,  ipso  facto,  a  firm  pedagogic  basis. 

This  may  be  admitted,  but  it  was  a  slower  process  than  appears  in 
such  a  statement,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  forgotten,  how,  step  by  step,, 
the  first  enthusiasts  were  forced  by  sharp  criticism,  to  leave  unten- 
able positions  and  to  seek  for  some  defensible  stronghold.  There 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  place  for  all  phases  of  a  true  educational  method; 
and  when  this  is  recognized,  all  sound  educators  can  meet  on  a  com- 
mon plane. 

In  placing  this  method  on  pedagogical  grounds,  and  urging  it  upon 
these  alone.  Dr.  Butler  occupies  a  strong  position;  but  it  was  not  by 
any  such  professional  arguments,  that  at  first,  the  new  studies  were 
urged  or  popularized. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Butler's  statement  of  the  present  argument 
tor  the  adoption  of  the  new  methods : 
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THE  NEW  MOVEMENT  IN  EDUCATION  BASED  ON  PHYSIOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES. 

It  is  hardly  more  than  half  a  century  since  Sir  Charles  Bell  discovered  that  the 
nerves  which  carry  impulses  out  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles  are  wholly  distinct 
from  those  which  carry  stimuli  into  the  brain. 

For  twenty-flve  years,  researches  have  been  making  in  cerebral  and  nervous 

Ehysiology  that  have  revolutionized  mental  science.  The  dependence  of  mind  on 
ody,  the  relation  of  the  various  mental  powers  to  each  other,  and  the  importance 
of  the  distinction,  between  the  in-taking  and  the  out-going  powers  of  the  brain  are 
now  recognized  as  they  never  were  before.  Naturally,  we  expect  to  see  these 
scientific  conclusions  reflected  in  any  course  of  study  which  is  abreast  of  them.  It 
is  essential  both  in  the  powers  of  reception  and  in  the  powers  of  expression,  that 
the  child  deal  with  tilings  and  objects,  and  not  alone  with  what  some  one  has  said 
or  written  about  things.  Education  from  the  Rennaisance  until  Pestalozzi,  despite 
the  protests  of  a  Ratka  or  a  Comenius,  did  not  recognize  this  principle.  It  taught 
w^ords,'  and  words  only.  Rouseau,  Pestalozzi,  Fi-oebel  and  the  hundreds  of  humble 
teacl^ers  whom  they  inspired,  burst  these  verbal  bonds  and  inaugurated  that  training 
of  the  receptive  powers,  now  almost  universal,  by  which  the  pupU  sees  things,  touches 
things,  handles  things,  and  is  not  held  at  arm's  length  by  the  interpositiou  of  words. 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  object-lesson  and  it  is  because  of  this  sound,  scientific  rea- 
son for  its  existence,  that  it  has  become  permanently  established  in  the  school  room. 

TRAlNmO  OF  THE  EXPRESSIVE  FACULT]3eS  HAD  BEEN  LONG  NEGLECTED. 

"While  this  wonderful  improvement  in  the  training  of  the  receptive  faculties  was 
making,  the  active  or  expressive  faculties  were  left  to  shjft  for  themselves.  When 
we  examine  the  ordinary  course  of  study  with  reference  to  this  point  we  find  that 
the  powers  of  expression  by  delineation  and  construction  are  entirely  overlooked. 
Reading  and  writing  are  the  only  studies  in  the  traditional  group  that  train  expres- 
sion, and  they  are  wholly  inadequate ;  and  until  very  recently  they  were  taught 
in  su6h  a  way  that  they  lost  most  of  their  disciplinary  value.  But  even  when  well 
taught,  they  are  not  adequate  to  the  f  uU  demands  of  the  mental  powers  of  expres- 
sion, for  they  rarely  occupy  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  school  time,  except  in  the 
very  lowest  primary  grades.  Furthermore,  they  must  be  supplemented  in  another 
du-eotion  if  the  active  powers  are  to  be  trained  as  they  should  be.  The  advocates  of 
manual  training  come  forward  and  demonstrate  that  their  scheme  of  instruction 
will  adequately  and-properly  train  the  powers  of  expression.  The  powers  of  expres- 
%ion  by  delineation  and  construction,  are  trained  by  the  reciprocal  instruction  in 
drawing  and  in  constructive  work.  It  is  proved,  that  the  boy  who  can  draw  a  cube 
or  he  who  can  carve  or  mould  one  from  wood  or  clay,  knows  more  that  is  worth 
knowing  about  the  cube  than  he  who  can  merely  repeat  its  geometrical  definition. 

A  REMODELING  OP  THE  PRESENT  CURMCULXJM  IS  A  NECESSITY. 

Because  of  this  psychological  and  practical  soundness  of  manual  training,  the 
argument  in  its  favor,  calls  for  the  remodeling  of  the  present  curriculum.  ManuSil 
training  can  not  be  added  as  an  appendix  to  any  other  course  of  study;  it  must 
enter  on  a  plane  with  the  rest.  It  is  suggested  that  much  time  now  wasted  could 
be  saved  by  better  methods  of  teaching,  that  logical  puzzles  over  which  so  much 
time  is  now  spent  be  eUminated  from  arithmetic,  that  spelling  be  taught  in  con- 
junction with  writing,  and  history  in  conjunction  with  reading.  The  time  thus  saved 
is  to  be  appropriated  in  about  equal  parts  to  drawing  and  constructive  work,  both 
together  to  occupy  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  pupil's  time.  Drawing  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  manual  training,  and  it  is  to  be  taught  in  every  grade  as  a  means 
of  expression  of  thought,  only  incidentally  as  an  art.  The  constructive  work  is  in 
material  adapted  to  the  child's  age  and  powers.  It  is  at  first  in  paper  and  paste  board, 
then  in  clay,  then  in  wood,  and  finally— ;in  the  academic  grades — in  metal.  These 
means  are,  so  far  as  our  present  experience  goes,  the  best  ones  for  the  training 
desired.  But  under  experience  and  deeper  insight  may  alter  or  improve  them  a,t 
any  time, -just  as  our  readers  and  spellers  and  our  arithmetics  have  been  improved. 

The  curriculum  which  includes  manual  training,  in  addition  to  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  pupil's  mind  and  its  proper  training,  is  bet- 
ter suited  to  prepare  the  child  for  life  than  that  curriculum  which  does  not  include 
it.  The  school  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  intelligent  citizenship,  and  as  the  condi- 
tions of  intelligent  citizenship  change  ■vidth  the  advance  of  civilization,  the  course  of 
study  must  change  in  order  to  adapt  itself  to  these  new  conditions. 
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No  one  who  can  read  the  lessons  of  history  will  assert  that  the  ideally  educated 
man  is  always  the  same.  Greek  education  sought  beauty,  mental  and  physical ; 
Roman  education  sotight  power  and  eloquence ;  Monastic  education  sought  ascet- 
icism and  a  soul  dead  to  the  world ;  Rennaisance  education  sought  classical  culture 
and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  Uteratures  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  modem  educa- 
tion broadened  this,  conception  pf  culture  untU  it  embraced  the  moftern  hteratures 
and  natural  science ;  and  common  school  education  in  the  United  States  m  these 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  broadening  its  ideal  yet  further,  and  is 
now  demanding  that  the  pupil  be  so  trained  that  the  great,  busy  life  of  which  he  is 
so  soon  to  form  a  part,  be  not  altogether  strange  to  him  when  he  enters  it.  It 
demands  practicality.  It  demands  reality.  It  demands  that  the  observation,  the 
judgment  and  the  executive  faculty  be  trained  at  school  as  well  as  the  memory  and 
the  reason.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  three  former  are  the  most  important  faculties 
that  the  human  mmd  possesses,  it  is  astonishing  how  completely  they  are  overlooked 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  study. 

From  the  rapid  increase  of  urban  population  and  the  consequent 
lessening  of  former  opportunities  for  home  training  in  active,  out- 
door occupations,  the  increasing  need  for  such  training  as  is  now 
proposed  in  schools  is  set  forth: 

At  certain  stages  of  civilization  and  national  development,  there  is  a  natural 
training  of  the  expressive  or  active  powers  which  though  desultory,  is  by  no  means 
ineffective.  I  refer  to  the  training  which  is  the  result  of  an  active  out  of  door  Ufe, 
especially  in  rural  districts.  The  country  boy  receives  this  training  in  the  hundred 
and  one  small  occupations  about  the  farm,  and  the  old-time  mechanic's  son  obtained 
it  in  his  father's  shop.  The  conditions  which  once  made  this  natural  training  avail- 
able for  a  large  proportion  of  the  rising  generation,  axe  now  altered  and  the  altera- 
tion goes  on  year  by  year  with  increasing  rapidity. 

We  must  bear ,  in  mind  the  growth  of  large  cities  and  our  unprecedented  com- 
mercial and  industrial  development.  The  specialization  of  labor  has  destroyed  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  possibilities  and  the  growth  of  great  cities  is  rapidly  remov- 
ing the  other.  When  our  first  national  census  was  taken  in  1790,  only  one-thirtieth 
of  our  population  lived  in  cities  having  more  than  8,000  inhabitants  and  there  were 
only  six  such  cities  in  the  country.  Their  total  population  was  scarcely  more  than 
that  of  Albany  to-day.  At  the  present  time,  we  have  over  330  such  cities  and  their 
inhabitants  number  almost  thu'ty  per  cent,  of  our  total  population.  This  fact  has* 
a  most  important  bearing  on  practical  life,  and  thus  on  the  pubhc  school.  We" 
must  remember  also,  that  between  1850  and  1880  our  manufactured  products  in- 
creased in  value  550  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  those  employed  in  factories  in- 
creased 335  per  cent.  This,  when  interpreted,  means  that  indefinitely  more  people 
than  ever  before  have  to  employ  their  observation,  their  judgment  and  their  exec- 
utive faculty,  and  employ  them  accurately  in  the  performance  of  their  daily  du- 
ties. For  them— and  through  them  for  aU  of  us— the  conditions  of  practical  life 
have  changed  and  are  changing.  Has  the  school  responded  to  the  new  burdens 
thus  laid  upon  it  ?  The  argument  for  manual  training  says  no,  it  has  not.  A  more 
comprehensive,  a  broader,  a  more  practical  training  is  necessary. 

In  the  final  pages  of  the  paper,  Dr.  Butler  thus  sums  up  the  suc- 
cess and  progress  of  the  movement  in  various  places,  and  expresses 
his  convictions  of  its  significance  and  value. 

Now  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  purely  utiUtarian  conception  of  the  school, 
with  what  we  may  call  the  dollars  and  cents  idea  of  education.  On  the  contrary, 
I  cordially  endorse  the  pungent  aphorism  of  Dr.  Hunger:  "Education  is  to  teach 
us  how  to  live,  not  how  to  make  a  living."  But  while  standing  firmly  on  that  plat- 
form I  do  say,  that  if  the  best  and  most  complete  education  happens  to  aid  a  boy  in 
earning  his  Uving,  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  supplanted  by  something  less^ 
thorough  and  less  complete. 

The  movement  which  would  place  manual  training  in  the  school  course  has  com- 
mended itself  to  the  ablest  and  most  thoughtful  educators  all  over  the  world.  I  do 
not  recall  a  single  name  of  the  first  rank  that  is  in  opposition.  Huxley  and  Magnus 
in  England,  Sluys  in  Belgium,  Breal  and  Salicis  in  France,  Salomon  in  Sweden, 
Paulsen  and  Goetze  in  Germany,  Hannak  in  Austria,  Seidel  in  Switzerland,  and 
Gabrielli  and  Borgna  in  Italy,  are,  leading  the  thought  of  their  respective  countries 
on  this  subject.  In  Sweden,  in  France,  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States, 
professional  schools  for  teachers,  are  expounding  the  philosophy  of  manual  training 
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and  the  methods  of  teaching  it,  together  with  their  other  subjects  of  instruction. 
More  than  two  score  of  most  progressive  cities  of  this  country — several  of  them 
are  in  this  State — ^are  placing  manual  training  in  their  public'  schools  as  fast  as  the 
means  at  their  command,  will  permit.  'Successful  private  schools  in  New  York 
City,  St.  Paul,  Louisville  and  elsewhere  are  doing  the  same  thing.  Ih  twenty-flve 
of  our  States  and  Territories,  manual  training  of  some  kind  is  taught  in  some  man- 
ner. No  one  who  saw  the  magnificent  exhibit  of  manual  training  work  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Chicago,  will  ever  forget  it.  It 
marked  a  progress  and  a  thoroughness  that  were  inspiring. 

THE  PROPOUND -IMPORIANCE  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THIS  MOVEMENT. 

A  movement  at  once  so  phUosophioal  and  so  far  reaching  as  that  in  favor  of  man- 
ual training,  has  not  come  into  educational  thought  since  Comenius  burst  the  bonds 
of  Medisevalism  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago.  lit  is  the  educational  question  of  the 
time.  Other  matters  are  important  as  affecting  administration,  organization, 
■methods  of  teaching,  and  other  details,  all  having  to  do  with  applications  of  princi- 
ple; but  the  manual  teaining  movement  is  a  principle  itself.  As  might  have  been 
predicted,  it  meets  with  no  little  opposition  and  considerable  misrepresentation. 
The  forces  of  conservatism  are  arrayed  against  it  as  something  new  ;  and  it  is  doubt- 
less well  that  it  is  so.  For  education  is  altogether  too  important  a  matter  to  be 
swayed  by  any  and  every  crude  theory.  Any  new  movement  to  estabhsh  itself  in 
education,  must  run  a  gauntlet  of  opposition  and  criticism,  the  «afe  passage  of 
which,  is  a  guarantee  of  excellence.  This  gauntlet  of  manual  training  has  success- 
fully run  and  it  is  to-day,  the  newest  phase  of  educational  thought.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  a  deduction  from  one  increasingly  complete  and  exact  knowledge  of  mind, 
and  in  the  second  place,  it  meets  the  demands  for  a  more  practical  education  made 
by  the  conditions  of  contemporary  life.  It  so  happens,  andhappily,  that  the  educa- 
tion which  our  increased  scientific  knowledge  points  us  to  as  the  best,  is  more  prac- 
tical, and  in  the  best  sense'  of  that  much  abused  woi'd,  than  that  which  it  super- 
sedes. 

On  December  26,  1888,  Dr.  Butler,  as  chairman  of  a  "special  com- 
mittee on  manual  training,"  made  a  report  to  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  This  is  an  association  of  school 
superintendents,  teachers  and  pf  educators.  This  report  fills  several 
pages,  and  is  a  plea  for  the  broadening  of  the  meaning  given  to  the 
term  "Manual  Training"  summing  up  as  follows: 

That  delineation  and  construction  are  natural,  early  and  simple  modes  of  thought- 
expressions'  cannot  be  doubted,  and  needs  no  demonstration  before  this  Council. 
That  these  modes  of  mental  activity  should  be  trained  at  school,  where  the  sense- 
perception,  the  memory,  the  reasoning  power  and  the  verbal  expression  of  thought 
are  trained,  also  needs  no  demonstration.  The  statement  must  be  accepted  as  true 
as  soon  as  it  is  made ;  for  the  proposition  that  certain  mental  powers  shall  be  inten- 
tionally omitted  from  the  school-training,  has  not  as  yet  found  any  conscious  defend- 
ers, though  numerous  cases  might  be  cited  when  men  have  unconsciously  argued  in 
support  of  it. 

The  powers  of  thought-expression  by  deliheation  and  by  construction  are  among 
the  activities  for  which  Froebel  made  so  prominent  a  place  in  his  Kindergarten. 
The  principle  underlying  th^  Kindergarten  and  the  Manual  Training  School  is  one 
and  the  same.  It  must  be  recognized  and  its  application  extended  to  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades.  Then  we  may  speak  of  the  Manual  Training  Movement,  and 
mean  something  definite  thereby ;  and  we  may  still  speak  of  i;he  Manual  Training 
School  and  mean  a  school  which  represents  the  principle  of  the  Manual  Training 
Movement  in  the  instruction  it  offers  to  pupils  of  high-school  age. 
.  "We  m-ge  upon  the  Council  the  determination  to  use  the  phrase  in  this  sense.  It 
•  is  the  sense  which  is  warranted  by  educational  history,  and  the  only  sense  that 
views  manual  training  as  involving  the  appUcation  of  a  great  pedagogic  principle, 
and  not  as  an  attempt  to  improve  the  methods  of  high-school  instruction  alone. 
We  therefore  submit  the  following  resolution  and  recommend  its  adoption: 

"Whereas,  theve  are  several  and  conflicting  uses  of  the  term  Manual  Training, 
be  it  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  New  Jersey  Council  of  Education  defines  Manual  Training  as 
training  in  thought-expression  by  other  means  than  gesture  and  verbal  language, 
in  such  a  carefully  graded  course  of  study  as  shall  also  provide  adequate  training 
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for  the  judgment  and  the  executive  faculty.     This  training  will  necessarily  include 
drawing  and  constructive  work,  but  experience  alone  can  determine  by  what  spe- 
cial means  this  instruction  may  best  be  given." 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 

Chairman. 

December  26,  1888. 

On  February  7, 1889,  the  special  committee  on  "Manual  Training" 
appointed  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education  made  a  re- 
port on  manual  training,  having  been  appeinted  pursuant  to  resolu- 
tion passed  May  23,  1888,  for  the  purpose  of  making  "an  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  of  Industrial  Education,  or  Manual  Training, 
and  to  recommend  the  best  method  or  methods  for  the  incorporation 
of  manual  training  in  the  scHool  system  of  the  State,  and  to  prepare 
a  course  of  study  on  the  same." 

After  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  use 
of  the  term  "Manual  Training"  by  educators,  or  by  trade  teachers, 
they  find  that  as  a  branch  of  common  school  instruction,  it  rests  upon 
a  sound  theoretical  basis  by  reason  of  the  training  offered  by  it  to 
the  mental  faculties. 

The  fact  that  it  first  attracted  attention  at  the  Centennial  in  1876 
is  recorded,  and  this  statement  is  made  that  for  ten  years  its  progress 
was  slow,  but  that  since  it  has  been  placed  upon  a  pedagogical  basis 
it  has  rapidly  extended.  The  following  passages  recite  such  action 
in  regard  to  it  as  has  been  taken  by  the  States,  and  concisely  define 
the  term. 

LKGISLATIVE  ACTION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  YOEK,  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

A  Commission  to  investigate  manual  training,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  under  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  and  will  soon 
present  a  report.  In  Maryland,  a  similar  Commission  has  been  suggested  and  will 
probably  be  appointed  in  the  near  future.  In  New  York,  the  Legislature  has  passed 
one  or  more  acts  favorable  to  manual  training.  In  our  own  State  the  subject  has 
received  favorable  consideration  from  two  Legislatures.  By  an  act  approved  April  ■ 
38,  1887,  it  was  provided  that,  "  Whenever,  in  any  school  district  in  ttus  State,  there 
shall  have  been  raised  by  special  school  tax  or  by  subscription,  or  both,  a  sum  of 
money  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  establishment  in  such  district  of  a 
school  or  schools  for  industrial  education,  or  for  the  purpose  of  adding  industrial 
education  to  the  course  of  study  now  pursued  in  the  school  or  schools  of  said 
district,  there  shall  be  appropriated  by  the  State,  out  of  the  income  of  the  school 
fund,  an  amount  equal  to  that  appropriated  by  the  district  as  foresaid,  etc."  In 
1888  this  law  was  amended  and  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  the  district  in  order  to 
entitle  it  to  an  appropriation  from  the  State,  was  reduced  to  five  hundred  dollars. 
This  amendment  has  served  to  make  it  possible  for  some  of  the  smaller  and  poorer 
districts  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  law.  Already  a  number  of  school 
districts  in  the  State  have  taken  advantage  of  these  laws,  and  others  contemplate 
doing  so.  Montclair,  Paterson,  Vineland,  Morristown,  Orange,  Elizabeth,  and 
other  places  have  already  compUed  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  have 
received  an  appropriation  from  the  State  Fund  in  aid  of  manual  training.  It  is 
now  taught  in  those  districts  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  ciuriculum.  ITiat  it  is 
abundantly  successful  cannot  be  questioned,  for  the  testimony  to  its  success  is 
unanimous  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  school  officers  who  have  studied  the. 
principles  on  which  it  is  based  and  watched  its  results.  • 

THE  TERM   MANUAL    TRAINING  DEFINED. 

It  seems  essential,  that  some  brief  description  of  what  Manual  Ti-aining  includes 
be  given.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  it  trains  the  judgment  and  the  execu- 
tive faculty  as  well  as  the  powers  of  thought — expression  by  delineation  or  drawing, 
and  by  construction  or  making.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  brqad  application  of  the  term 
"  Manual  Training,"  but  it  is  in  our  judgment  the  one  wliich  should  be  chosen  and 
adhei-ed  to.    Manual  Ti-aining  is  occasionally  used  as  signifying  merely  exercisss  in 
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the  use  of  tools  employed  in  working  wood  and  iron,  and  it  is  by  reference  to  this 
use,  that  the  Philadelpliia,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  Manual  Ti-aining  Schools  are  so 
called.  But  Manual  'fraining  has  given  its  name  to  a  ^eat  educational  movement, 
one  which  recognizes  the  human  activities  and  expressive  powers  and  demands  that 
they  be  trained  and  developed  at  school.  It  includes  the  Kindergarten,  drawing 
and  form  study,  constructive  work  in  paper,  clay,  paste-board,  wood  and  metal — 
these  latter  materials  being  varied  to  suit  the  pupil's  age  and  powers,  and  also 
sewing  and  cooking.  Some  cities  and  some  institutions  have  included  a  portion  of 
these  subjects  in  the  school  coui'se,  and  some  have  made  place  for  them  all.  The 
latter  is  tiie  course  which  must  be  pursued  sooner  or  later,  and  which  should  be 
continually  kept  in  mind.  The  city  schools  will  naturally  be  able  to  progress  in 
this  matter  more  rapidly  tiian  those  in  the  country,  but  (Sie  latter  can  make  a 
beginning  by  introducing  sewing  for  gu'ls,  simple  tool  work  for  boys,  as  well  as 
dravsring  and  form  study  for  all  the  pupils.  The  expense  which  this  involves  will 
be  stated  in  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  report  closes  as  follows : 

It  seems  to  us  desu-able  also,  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  should  lay  down 
certain  definite  rules  by  which  It  will  be  guided  in  the  future  in  approving  or  dis- 
approving courses  of  study  in  manual  training,  which  come  before  it  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  38,  Laws  of  1888,  Section  1.  In  our  opinion,  this 
approval  should  be  withheld  whenever  drawing  and  form  study  is  not  adequately 
represented  in  the  piroposed  course  of  study.  It  should  also  be  withheld  unless 
drawing  and  form  study  is  supplemented  by  constructive  work  of  some  sort  or 
^ade.  This  constructive  work  mis^ht  be  represented  by  Kindergarten  or  by  clay 
work,  wood-working,  sewing  or  cooking.  By  establishing  such  a  regulation  as  is 
here  recommended,  the  intent  of  the  law  will  be  most  efficiently  carried  out  and  the 
interests  of  the  school  be  best  served. 

We  append  to  this  report  an  outline  of  a  proper  course  of  study  in  the  manual 
training  studies.    It  has  been  prepared  with  much  labor,  but  is  meant  only  as  a  sug- 
gestion to  be  adopted  and  improved  upon ;  it  is  not  a  hard  and  fast  mle  to  be  com- 
plied with.    An  estimate  of  the  expense  necessary  in  certain  cases  is  also  appended. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Chairman. 

Anprew  a.  Smalley, 

Cornelius  Shepherd, 

Charles  W.  Fuller. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Randolph,  the  report  was  received  and  unanimously  adopted 
as  the  sense  of  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Newell,  the  State  Superintendent  was  directed  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  report. 

It  will  be  observed  that  empbasis  is  given  to  the  necessity  tbat  the 
study  of  drawing  be  kept  up.  The  following  suggestions  for  prac- 
tical use  in  the  various  grades  of  schools,  show  what  Dr.  Butler  and 
his  confreres  would  include  under  the  term  "Manual  Training." 
No  provision,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  made  for  training  in  metal  work. 

APPENDIX. 

the  following  details  of  the  various  subjects  of  instruction  included  under  the 
term  Manual  'Gaining,  are  given  in  order  to  guide  trustees,  superintendents  and 
teachers  in  outlining  and  organizing  these  studies. 

SEWING. 

Sevnng  in  the  lower  primary  grades  should  be  arranged  to  supplement  the  various 
kindergarten  occupations  of  sewing,  cutting,  folding  and  weaving,  as  weU  as  pre- 
pare children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine  For  the  more  difficult  kinds  of 
sewing.  During  the  earlier  parts  of  the  course,  the  child  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  materials  to  be  used,  by  means  of  object  lessons  upon  wool,  cotton,  linen, 
paper  and  its  manufactm-e,  weavuig,  steel  and  its  manufacture,  emery,  needles  and 
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pins  and  their  manufacture,  etc.  The  child  should  also  learn  how  to  wear  and  use 
the  thimble,  the  proper  position  to  sit  in  while  sewing,  the  measuring  of  the  thread, 
threading  the  needle  and  making  a  knot.    Also  the  proper  use  of  the  scissors. 

Then  will  follow  the  various  operations  in  sewing,  as  arranged  and  developed  in 
courses  of  study  already  prepared..  Sewing  may  profitably  be  taught  twice  a  week, 
for  thirty  or  forty  minutes  each  period.  It  should  be  taught  to  girls  in  all  the  pri- 
mary and  grammar  grades.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  equipment  and  material 
necessary  to  give  two  lessons  in  sewing  a  week  throughout  the  school  year  to  a  class 
of  forty  pupils  is  $10.00. 

COOKING. 

Instruction  in  cooking  may  be  begun  in  the  lowest  grammar  grade.  Instruction 
in  cooking  should  be  connected  as  much  as,  possible  with  instruction  in  other  sub- 
jects. In  schools  where  natural  science  is  taught,  a  particularly  close  connection 
can  be  established. 

The  instruction  begins  with  the  making  and  care  of  fires  and  the  chemistry  of 
combustion;  then  proceeds  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  food  preparation,  by 
boiUng,  broiling,  stewing,  roasting,  etc.  The  class  room  work  should  include  talks 
on  the  chemistry  of  foods.the  relative  nuti'itive  power  of  various  foods,  and  ques- 
tions of  food  economy,  etc. 

.  The  instruction  should  be  given  twice  a  week,  in  lessons  an  hour  in  length,  through- 
out the  grammar  grade.  A  room  must  be  set  apart  and  fitted  up  for  this  instruc- 
tion. A  class  of  twenty  can  be  easily  instructed  at  one  time,  and  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment for  such  a  class  is  about  $80.  The  materials  used  wiU  cost  on  an  average  $1 
per  lesson. 

DRAWING  AND  FORM  STUDY. 

Drawing  is  to  be  taught  primarily  as  a  mode  for  the  expression  of  thought.  It 
should  always  be  based  upon  objects  or  models  and  never  on  copies  or  tracings.  In 
the  lower  primary  classes,  the  pupils  should  study  the  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder 
as  typical  forms.  These  are  to  be  studied  first  as  wholes.  These  forms  should  be 
modelled  in  clay  by  the  pupils  as  also  objects  based  on  these  solids.  Paste  board 
tablets  can  be  used  to  Ulustrate  the  circle,  square  and  oblong.  These  tablets  may 
be  arranged  in  various  ways  as  an  exercise  in  simple  design.  At  this  time,  the 
pupil  must  be  taught  the  correct  position  of  the  body  in  drawing  and  the  proper 
method  of  holding  the  pencil.  The  exercises  in  movement  are  taught  first  by  move- 
ment in  the  air,  then  by  drawing  on  the  blackboard  and  on  paper  from  models  and 
tablet  arrangements. 

The  work  in  the  higher  primary  and  grammar  grades  is  a  development  and 
extension  of  the  preliminary  work  as  above  outlined.  The  connection  of  drawing 
with  object  lessons  and  with  instruction  in  other  branches  is  very  close,  and  should 
be  brought  out  in  the  teaching. 

A  sufficient  stock  of  models,  tablets,  paper  and  pencils,  to  equip  an  entire  school 
of  four  primary  and,  four  grammar  grades  for  a  year's  work  in  di awing,  can  be 
purchased  for  about  $120.00.  The  major  portion  of  this  expense  is  for  permanent 
equipment,  and  need  not  be  renewed  for  many  years.  Clay  for  modelling,  usually 
costs  two  cents  per  pound,  and  two  hundred  pounds  will  suffice  for  one  school  for 
a  year;  the  same  clay  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

Drawing  and  form  study  should  occupy  not  less  than  one  forty-minute  period 
daily,  throughout  the  school  course. 

WOOD  WORKING. 

Working  in  wood  with  carpenter's  tools,  is  the  form  of  consti-uctive  work  gener- 
ally approved  and  in  use,  for  pupils  of  twelve  yeai's  of  age  and  upwards.  A  sepai- 
ate  room  must  be  provided  for  it.  Thirty  pupUs  may  be  taught  at  once,  and  fifteen 
double  benches,  costing  about  $15.00  each,  ai-e  to  be  provided.  The  full  equip- 
ment of  necessary  tools  costs  about  $10.00  per  set,  or  $300.00  for  the  thu-ty  sets. 
$35.00  additional  will  provide  such  general  tools  and  fixtures  as  are  essential, 
■rhese  tools  will  last  a  number  of  years  if  properly  cared  for.  The  material  used  in 
the  wood  working  classes  is  quite"  inexpensive  and  should  not  cost  over  $1.00  per 
pupil  for  the  entire  school  year.  Two  lessons  per  week  of  an  hour's  duration  eeich 
are  desirable. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

This  fundamental  and  all  important  branch  of  school  work  is  very  inexpensive. 
$60.00  will  equip  a  Kindergarten  for  twenty-five  children  and  the  subsequent 
annual  expense  is  very  light.     All  childi-en  should  spend  the  yeai-  before  entering - 
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the  primary  school  in  the  Kindergarten,  and  for  some  children,  two  years  are  nec- 
essary. The  Kindergarten  is  now  incorporated  in  the  school  systems  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston,  and  many  of  its  methods  have  found  application  in  primary 
mstruction  in  Paterson  and  other  places  in  this  State. 

With  this  concise  compilation  from  the  latest  "reports"  by  Dr. 
Butler  and  others,  it  is  believed  that  the  advanced  position  of  the 
advocates  of  manual  training  as  promulgated  in  the  year  1889  is 
ful^  and  fairly  presented. 

Here  this  paper  was,  it  was^  thought,  definitely  ended ;  but,  as 
these  proofs  are  received  from  the  printer  for  the  author's  revision, 
the  admirably  printed  volume  of  the  Report  made  to  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Industrial  Education  Commission,  comes  to 
hand,  through  the  courtesy  of  President  George  W.  Atherton,  of 
State  College,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission.*  This  is  the  report 
referred  to  above  by  Dr.  Butler,  as-  soon  to  appear.  It  is  received 
too  late  to  permit  of  extended  notice,  even  if  the  present  volume  did 
not  already  exceed  desirable  limits  of  size.  It  is,  however,  so  com- 
prehensive in  its  scope,  and  so  valuable  an  addition  to  the  accessible 
literature  on  this  subject,  that  room  is  found  for  such  extracts  as 
will  serve  to  show  its  origin,  purpose,  and  character.  This  large 
octavo  volume  printed  on  calendered  paper,  with  some  sixty  pages 
of  illustrations,  is  a  notable,  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
new  educational  movement,  and  an  unusually  handsome  example  of 
official  bookmaking. 

An  edition  of  ten  thousand  copies  was  ordered  by  the  Legislature. 

The  report  proper  is  comprised  in  twenty -four  pages.  It  begins 
as  follows : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania : 
The  Commission  appointed  to  make  inquiry  respecting  the  subject  of  Industrial 
Education,  respectfully  submits  the  following  report : 
The  Legislature  at  its  last  .session  adopted  the  following  concurrent  resolution  : 
"  Resolvedyif  the  House  of  Representatives  condu/r).  That  the  Governor  is  hereby 
authorized  and  requested  to  appoint  a  Commission  consisting  of  not  more  than  five 
persons,  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  make  inquiry  and  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture at  its  next  session,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  respecting  the  subject  of  industrial 
education,  including  an  examination  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  already  carried  on 
in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  ;  the  best  means  of  promoting  and  maintaining  it 
in  its  several  grades,  whether  by  State  or  Jocal  action  alone,  or  by  both  combined  ; 
how  far  it  is  possible  or  desirable  to  incorporate  it  into  the  existing  system  of  public 
instruction ;  the  best  method  of  training  teachers  for  such  schools  or  departments, 
and  what  changes,  if  any,  are  required  in  the  existing  system  of  normal  schools  to 
enable  them  to  provide  such  training,  or  to  meet  more  fully  the  needs  of  the  system 
of  pubKc  instruction  as  now  organized  in  this  State,  with  such  other  inquiries  as 
the  Commission  may  itself  institute  or  be  requested  by  the  Governor  to  undertake. 
The. members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve  without  compensation,  except  for  nec- 
essary expenses  and  clerk  hire  actually  incurred  and  approved  by  the  Governor." 
This  resolution  was  approved  by  his  excellency  the  Governor,  May  19,  1887,  and 
the  following  gentlenjen  were  subsequently  "  appointed  to  serve  on  "the  said  Com- 
mission" :  George  W.  Atherton,  LL.  D.,  President  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege; A.  H.  Fetterolf,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  Girard  CoUege;  Nathan  C.  Scha«fEer, 
Ph.D.,  Kutztown,  Pa.;  George  J.  Luckey,  Esq.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Colonel  Theodore 
W.  Bean,  Norristown;-Pa. 

PLAN  OF  WORK  ARRANGED. 

The  Commission  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  Supreme  Court  chamber,  Harris- 
burg,  December  9, 1887,  and  organized  by  appointing  George  W.  Atherton,  chair- 
man, and  Samuel  A.  Boyle,  clerk.     After  a  consideration  of  the  terms  of"  the  reso- 

*  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  made  to  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  Appendices.  Harrisburg :  Edwin  K.  Myers,  State  Printer. 
1889,     m.     Pp.  593. 
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lution,  the  following  specific  topics  of  inquiry  were  adopted  as  embodying  its  essen- 
tial points : 

1.  To  what  extent  in  its  several  grades,  and  by  what  methods,  industrial  educa- 
tion is  earned  on  outside  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  branch  of  public  education. 

3.  To  what  extent  and  by  what  methods  it  is  now  carried  on  in  the  several  grades 
of  public  schools  in  Pennsylva^ia,  and  the  practicability  of  introducing  or  extend- 
ing it  in  such  schools,  city  and  rural. 

3.  (a)  To  what  extent  in  its  several  grades,  and  by  what  methods  it  is  now  car- 
ried on  in  private  institutions  in  Pennsylvania,  with  the  .relation  of  such  work  to 
other  forms  of  education,  to  public  ,charities  and  reformatories,  to  industrial  devel- 
opment, and  to  the  general  interests  of  society. 

(6)  The  best  methods  of  enlarging  and  extending  such  work,  having  in  view  also 
the  question  of  its  more  or  less  direct  connection  with  existing  pubhc  systems  or 
agencies: 

4.  (a)  The  best  means  and  methods  of  establishing  and  maintaining  it  in  its 
several  grades  :  Whether  by  State  action,  or  by  local  action,  or  by  both  combined. 

(6)  How  far  it  can  be  incorporated  into  the  present  school  system  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  what  (if  any)  changes  of  law  are  necessary  or  desirable  to  that  end. 

5.  The  best  methods  of  training  suitable  teachers. 

(a)  Changes  (if  any)  required  for  this  purpose  in  the  present  system  of  normal 
schools. 

(6)  Changes  (if  any)  required  to  enable  the  normal  schools  to  meet  more  fully  the 
needs  of  the  present  pubhc  school  system. 

6.  As  to  each  of  the  foregoing  topics  : 

How  far  the  educational  element  should  be  incorporated  into  such  training,  as 
distinguished  from  the  strictly  trade,  apprentice,  or  technical  element. 

In  order  to  make  the  proposed  investigation  as  thorough  as  possible  in  the  several 
directions  thus  suggested,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  assign  these  special  lines  of 
inquiry  to  the  different  members  of  the  Commission,  the  results  in  each  case  to  be 
finally  reviewed  by  the  Commission  as  a  whole. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  REQUESTED  TO  VISIT  EUROPE. 

The  f  oUowing  resolution  was  also  adopted : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  chairman  be  and  hereby  is  authorized  and  requested,  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission  (and  as  far  as  practicable)  to  visit  such  places  and  insti- 
tutions in  Europe  as  furnish  the  most  systematic  and  successful  instances  of  indus- 
trial education,  as  far  as  he  naay  deem  inquiries  in  that  direction  liltely  to  aid  the 
Commission  in  dischai-ging  the  duties  intrusted  to  it  by  the  Commonwealth." 

The  individual  members  of  the  Commission  have  pursued  the  several  lines  of 
inquiry  thus  indicated,  and  the  Commission,  as  a  bodjr,  has  met  from  time  to  time 
to  compare  views  and  to  combine  the  results  of  investigation,  continuing  that  pro- 
cedure until  shortly  before  the  assembling  of  the  present  Legislature.  They  have 
singly  or  as  a  body  visited  many  portions  of  our  own  State  ;  have  conferred  with 
leading  representatives  of  educational  and  business  interests  in  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  elsewhere ;  have  visited  a  few  institutions  in  other  States ;  and  the 
chairman,  at  the  request  of  the  Commission  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor, 
spent  between  two  and  three  months  in  an  investigation  of  the  same  subject  in 
England,  France  and  Belgium.  Besides  this,  the  members  of  the  Commission  have 
sought  to  make  use  of  all  available  sources  of  information  in  the  way  of  printed 
reports,  discussions,  treatises,  etc.,  and,  divesting  themselves  of  all  preconceived 
opinions  which  could  interfere  with  the  thoroughness  and  impartiality  of  their 
woi'k,  have  diligently  addressed  themselves  to  the  inquu-ies  marked  out  for  them  by 
the  resolution  above  quoted. 

ESPECIAL  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  INVESTIGATION. 

It  should  perhaps  be  said  at  the  outset,  that  without  neglecting  other  branches  of 
inquiry,  they  have  considered  themselves  especially  charged  with  the  question  as 
stated,  in  the  words  of  the  resolution,  "  How  far  it  is  possible  or  desirable  to  incor- 
porate it  [industrial  education]  into  the  existing  system  of  public  instruction,  and 
the  best  method  of  training  teachers  for  such  schools  or  departments."  In  order  to 
reach  definite  results,  they  have  endeavored  to  ascertain, 

First.  To  what  extent  and  with  what  results  such  instruction  has  been  actually 
established  as  a  part  of  public  school  education  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere; 

Second.  Whether  the  introduction  of  such  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  State  is  desirable;  and. 

Third.  Whether,  if  desirable,  it  is  also  practicable. 
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In  the  appemlices  to  the  report  will  be  found  a  large  amount  of  material,  embody- 
ing the  results  of  such  inquiry,  showing  to  w^hat  extent  industrial  education  has 
been  successfully  establislied  in  many  places,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  presenting 
the  view«  of  eminent  men  in  tlie  various  walks  of  life  as  to  its  general  results.  Tliis 
material  cannot  profess  to  be  more  than  a  meagre  selection  from  the  great  m:iss  within 
reach.  The  di£Bculty  has  been  not  to  find  material  enough,  but  to  select  from  the 
profusion  accessible,  what  seemed  likely  to  prove  the  most  useful  portions.  The 
guiding  principle  in  this  selection  has  been  to  present  the  results  of  actual  experi- 
ence in  different  branches  of  the  work ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  furnishing  practical 
assistance  to  institutions  and  localities,  a  few  courses  and  methods  now  in  success- 
ful operation  are  given,  with  some  statements  of  tiie  expense  involved.  Theoretical 
▼lews  have  been  given  weight  only  so  far  as  they  have  proved  the  basis  of  sound 
experience. 

The  terms  Industrial  Education,  Technical  Education  and  Man- 
ual Training,  are  discussed  at  some  length  and  defined. 

The  fact  that  Governments  have  long  since  established  special  in- 
stitutions for  the  training  of  the  higher  and  official  classes,  is  noted, 
and  the  further  fact  of  a  recent  notable  movement  towards  ' "  the 
diffusion  of  scientific  and  technical  instruction  among  the  masses  of 
the  people"  in  several  European  countries  is  recorded.  The  Royal 
ConLcnission  on  Technical  Instruction  appoint-ed  by  Great  Britain  in 
1881,  and  the  exhaustive  report  made  by  this  Commission,  are  referred 
to;  selections  from  this  report  being  given  in  Appendix  11. 

The  movement  in  the  United  States  is  then  concisely  summarized 
with  quotations  from  various  sources.  The  following  suggestive 
and  interesting  view  of  the  results  of  various  systems  of  education 
occurs. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  the  present  industrial  condition  of  nearly  every 
£!nropean  country,  as  well  as  the  United  States  and  several  countries  in  South 
America,  is  the  extensive  employment  of  Germans  in  aU  positions  requiring  scien- 
tific and  technical  knowledge.  It  is,  in  a  scientific  and  Industrial  sense,  a  veritable 
"  Teutonic  invasion,"  and  it  is  the  direct  result  of  the  long-continued,  intelligent 
and  unremitting  efforts  of  the  GSemian  governments  to  provide  for  tlieir  people 
the  best  possible  technical  instmcticm.  But  their  general  school  system  is  still  de- 
fective on  the  practical  side.  The  English,  the  Freneh  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  excel  tbe  Germans  in  mental  aptitude  and  in  adaptabili^  to  the  varying 
requirements  of  drcnmstances.  The  educated  German  works  on  well  considered 
and  secure  lines;  but  he  works  by  routine.  The  Frenchman  the  Englishman  and 
the  American  follow  a  less  vigorous  method,  but  work  with  more  facility,  and 
adopt  changes  more  easily.  An  interesting  statement  on  tliis  point  is  givrai  in  a 
private  letter  to  a  m^nber  of  the  Commission,  from, a  gentleman  who  has  resided 
several  years  in  Europe,  and  has  been  a  close  observer  of  social  and  economic 
movemraits: 

Bonn,  Xm-ember  IS.  ISSS. 
Yesterday  I  went  with  one  of  the  professors  of  national  economy,  with  six  or 
eight  of  his  students,  to  visit  a  large  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery 
employing  seven  hundred  hands  and  sending  its  wares  in  large  quantities  to  botli 
Ehigland  and  the  United  States.  Its  clays  are  brought  from  England  and  a  lar^ 
part  of  its  wares  are  sent  back  to  Ei^iand — a  nut  for  Ehiglish  free  trade  to  crack 
by  and  by.  The  foreman  or  superintendent  who  was  sent  by  the  proprietor  to 
accompany  our  party,  is  an  Ehiglishman,  and  he  surprised  me  with  the  statement 
that  the  E^tish  teclmical  educa^on  is  better  than  the  German,  and  that  the  Ger- 
man potteries  and  porcelain  manufactories  send  to  England  for  superintendents.  I 
told  him  of  tlie  different  opinion  prevailing  in  London  last  winter.  He  rephed  he 
knew  the  British  opinion,  but  said  it  is  a  mistake.  Tlie  G«rmau  polytechnic  schools 
teach  science,  and  their  men  excel  the  English  in  science,  but  they  get  no  practice, 
and  when  they  finish  their  studies  at  nineteen  or  twenty  ye.irs  of  age  they  will  not 
work,  and  are  too  old  to  begin  at  tlie  bottom  and  learn  thepractice  thoroughly.  Tlie 
Ehiglish  student  is  a  workman  who  labors  through  the  <tey  and  goes  to  the  night 
classes  of  South  Kensington  or  the  City  of  London  College  or  elsewhere,  and  masters 
the  science  at  the  same  time- he  is  learning  the  art  Sii  when  a  practical  superin- 
tendent is  wanted  the  Englishman  is  sent  for.  Such  lie  s:iid  was  liis  own  history. 
Whether  it  is  true  in  other  than  pottery  mauu&ctnres  he  did  not  say.    The  thing 
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is  worth  considering.  Per  contra,  the  proprietor  told  us  that  the  training  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  drawing,  etc.,  in  the  Volks-schule  here  gave  him  much  cheaper 
decorators,  of  whom  he  employs  two  hundred,  than  the  English  get.  Most  of  the 
English  decorators  and  porcelain  painters  are  artists  requiring  high  wages ;  in  this 
establishment  we  saw  many  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  at  work  pamtmg 
or  filling  out  with  colors  the  printed  designs.  So  Germany  is  still  ahead  in  cheap- 
ness and  imderseUs  England  in  the  English  markets. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  passages  that  the  proposal  to 
introduce  Manual  Training  in  public  schools  meets  with  the  warm 
approval  of  the  Commission. 

The  only  real  question  is,  whether  manual  training  as  introduced  in  so  many 
places;  is  a  sure  means  of  obtaining  the  desu-ed  result.  On  this  point  opinions  will 
naturally  differ ;  but  we  are  compefled  to  say  that,  having  approached  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  with  the  single  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  stating  "the  tiiith, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  ti-uth,"  the  facts  of  experience  and  the  testi- 
mony of  thoughtful  observers  which  have  come  under  our  notice  points  with  almost 
absolute  unanimity  in  one  direction.  We  are  persuaded  that  manual  training  in 
the  public  schools  suppUes  a  deeply  felt  need;  that  its  processes  have  become  well 
enough  established  to  enable  any  community  to  enter  upon  its  intelligently  and 
successfully;  that  it  involves  no  great  expense  or  difficulty;  that  it  should  be  intro- 
duced as  rapidly  as  possible  into  every  grade,  beginning  with  kindergarten  work; 
and  that  it  promises  the  richest  results  to  the  great  body  of  our  people,  physically, 
intellectually  and  morally. 

It  will  not  diminish  the  vigor  and  efficiency  of  our  public  schools  as  they  now 
exist,  but  will  increase  both  ;  it  will  not  divert  our  children  away  from  industrial 
pursuits,  but  direct  them  towards  them ;  it  will  not  result  in  the  teacliing  of  trades 
by  the  pubUc  schools,  but  will  train  the  body  of  youth,  intelligently  prepared  to 
enter  upon  all  trades  ;  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  highest  intellectual  training  of 
those  who  are  designed  for  professional  pursuits,  but  will  give  a  body  of  common 
knowledge  and  common  skill  which  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  tlie  students  of 
all  professions ;  it  will  not  lower  the  standai'd  of  instruction,  but  will  elevate  it;  and, 
apart  from  its  influence  on  the  schools,  it  will  help  to  give  dignity  and  efficiency  to 
every  form  of  useful  labor. 

After  quoting  a  passage  on  the  value  to  manufacturers  of  educated 
labor,  from  the  "  Special  Report  on  Industrial  Edtication  in  the 
United  States,"  issued  by  this  Bureau,  in  1883,  the  success  of  the 
experiment  of  Manual  Training  is  thus  stated : 

SUCCESS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

We  have  already  said,  but  we  beg  leave  to  repeat,  that  the  views  here  presented 
by  the  Commission  are  such  —  and  such  only  —  as  have  been  sustained  by  ample 
experience.  Wherever  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  intrpduce  manual  training 
into  the  public  schools — ^whether  in  a  special  school,  as  in  Philadelphia,  or  in  the 
general  system  as  in  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  many  other  places, —  whether  it 
has  been  supported  by  appropriations,  from  the  miuiicipal  treasury,  or  by  private 
conti'ibutions  of  public-spirited  citizens,  the  result  has  been  the  same ;  teachei-s, 
pupils  and  parents  vie  with  each  other  in  their  testimony  to  its  healthful  and  bene- 
ficial influence.  We  believe  that  no  instance  can  be  found  where  the  work,  having 
once  been  begun  by  the  proper  authorities,  has  been  allowed  to  stop  or  to  duninish ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  nearly  if  not  quite  every  case  where  even  a  small  and  tenta- 
tive beginning  has  been  made,  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  money,  the 
work  has  been  increased  with  the  growing  approval  and  confidence  of  tlie  entire^ 
community.  Perhaps  the  most  sti'iking  instance  of  the  rapid  extension  of  the  system 
in  the  face  of  doubt  and  hesitancy  at  the  beginning,  but  in  obedience  to  the  growing 
demands  of.  public  sentiment,  is  that  of  New  York  city.  In  accordance  with  tlie 
recommendations  of  a  committee,  the  Board  of  Education  provided  for  the  begin- 
ning of  such  training  in  a  few  of  the  gi-ammai-  and  primai-y  schools  of  the  city,  in 
February,  1888.  The  interest  of  the  pupils  and  of  pai-ents  in  the  work  increased  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  extended,  on  the  application  of  the  local  school  trustees  into  a 
large  additional  number  of  schools,  until,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  ne;u-ly 
ten  thousand  childi-en  were  receiving  that  form  of  instruction. 

The  topics  of  "  Manual  Training  in  Riiral  Schools,"  "  The  Need 
of  Teachers,"  "  The  Normal  Schools,"  "  Manual  Training  in  Re- 
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forma,tories,"  "  Manual  Training  for  Young  Women,"  and  "  The 
Kindergarten "  are  each  in  turn  briefly  considered.  The  report 
closes  as  follows : 

We  beg  leave,  finally,  to  submit  the  following  recommendations  : 

(I)  That  provision  be  made  for  the  introduction  of- manual  training  into  each 
State  Normal  school,  with  a  prescribed  course  of  wood  work  for  all  students,  iron 
work  for  young -men,  and  sewing  and  cooking  for  young  women,  such  courses  to 
be  subject  to  modification  from  time  to  time  imder  proper  authority,  and  to  include 
an  arnount  of  wood  work  not  exceeding  what  on  an  average  could  be  accomplished 
in  a  single  course  of  twelve  weeks  (or  in  two  courses  of  six  weeks  each),  if  the  work 
were  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  principal  portion  of  the  time  to  this  course  of  exer- 
cise ;  the  amount  of  iron  work  to  be  left  optional  -with  each  institution.  The  work 
should  be  accompanied  at  every  step,  with  a  progressive  course  in  drawing. 

(3)  That  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  be  made  to  each  State  Normal 
school  for  the  establishment  of  the  proper  plant,  including  building,  tools,  equip- 
ment, etc. ,  and  a  further  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  annually  for  maintenance. 

(3)  That  after  April,  1890,  no  certificate  or  diploma  be  granted  by  a  normal  school 
to  any  pupil  or  graduate,  who  shall  not  have  completed  at  least  the  equivalent  of  a 
six  weeks'  course  in  wood  work,  as  already  mentioned. 

(4)  That  for  the  purpose  of  providing  facilities  for  pursuing  this  course  of  training 
to  teachers  ah-eady  employed,  and  who  ,may  wish  to  acquire  it,  provision  be  made 
for  the  maintenance  at  present  of  a  short  summer  course  in  wood  work  and  iron 
work  at  the  State  College  where  such  instruction  has  been  maintained  for  several 
years. 

(5)  That  the  State  make  a  moderate  annual  appropriation  to  be  given  on  a  uniform 
basis  to  such  districts  as  shall  undertake  the  eStabushmieht  of  manual  training  in, 
or  in  connection  with,  their  public  schools,  with  specific  provision,  however,  that 
such  funds,  whether  provided  by  the  State  or  the  district,  shall  not  be  used  for  the 
teaching  of  specific  trades. 

(6)  That  provision  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  drawing  as  a  required  study 
in  every  school  in  the  State,  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

(7)  That  the  law  require  every  district  in  its  subsequent  erection  or  arrangement 
of  buildings  for  school  purposes,  to  make  suitable  provision  for  a  room  or  rooms  to 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  manual  training. 

(8)  That  provision  be  made  or  authorized  for  the  grouping  of  rural  schools,  for 
the  purposes  of  manual  training,  in  such  a  way  that,  either  the  scholars  from 
schools  included  in  each  group -may  go  in  sections  from  each  school  to  some  one 
conveniently  located,  there  to  receive  instruction  in  manual  training,  or  that  a 
special  instructor  in  manual  training  may  be  appointed,  whose  time  shall  be 
assigned  to  each  school  in  tm-n. 

(9)  That  for  the  purpose  of  securing  direct  encouragement,  oversight,  guidance 
and  inspection  of  all  such  work  in  the.  State,  a  special  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  be  appointed  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law,  with  a  sufli- 
cient  salary  to  secure  service  of  the  highest  order,  who  shall  be  assigned  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  instruction  to  special  duty  as  inspector  for  manual  train- 
ing. -        ' 

(10)  That  provision  be  made  for  the  immediate  introduction  of  manual  training, 
arranged  upon  an  educational  method  and  for  educational  ends,  in  connection  with 
a  prescribed  course  of  elementary  studies,  into  the  reformatory  institutions  provided 
by  the  State  for  youth  of  both  sexes  ;  but  that  in  such  cases  no  attempt  be  made  to 
teach  specific  trades,  except  so  far  as  such  trades  may  be  necessarily  carried  on  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  articles  needed  for  consumption  in  the  institutions  them- 
selves. 

(II)  If  the  Commission  may  venture  to  suggest  a  recommendation  upon  a  subject 
not  intrusted  to  it  by  the  resolution  under  which  it  was  appointed,  we  would  re- 
spectfully but  most  earnestly  recommend  that  any  change  which  miy  be  made  in 
the  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  soldiers'  orphan  schools,  shall  require  the 
introduction  of  manual  training,  at  least  in  wood-work  for  boys  and  sewing  and 
cooking  for  girls,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

For  Ulustrative  material  forming  a  small  part  of  that  upon  which  the  conclusions 
of  the  commission  are  based,  reference  is  made  to  the  following  "Accompanying 
Papers  "  and  appendices. 
Respectfully  submitted,  Geo.  W.  Atherton. 

A.  H.  Fetteeolf. 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. 

GrEORGB    J.   LtJCKEY, 

Thbo.  W.  Bean. 
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The  tweuty-five  following  pages  are  given  to  "Accompanying 
Papers ;"  the  first  two,  A  and  B,  are  '-memoranda by  Col.  Theo.  W. 
Bean."  The  first  treats  of  the  present  school  law  of  Pennsylvania 
in  relation  to  Manual  Training,  in  which  he  argues  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  its  introduction  in  the  public  schools.  In  B,  the 
legislation  of  other  States  is  recorded.  That  of  Massachusetts,  and 
of  New  Jersey,  has  already  been  given  elsewhere  in  this  Report. 
These  four  States,  namely,  Massacliusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  are  all  the  States  in  which  special  legislation  in 
regard  to  this  subject  is  recorded. 

NEW  YORK. 

An  act  was  passed  in  1888  entitled: 

Anaot  to  authorize  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  departments  for  indus- 
trial training  and  for  teaching  and  illustrating  (}ie  industrial  manual  arts  in  the 
public  schools  and  normal  schools  of  this  State. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1,  Boards  of  education  of  cities  and  villages,  and  of  union  free  schools 
and  trustees  of  public  school  districts,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  department  or  departments  in  such  schools  for  industrial 
training  and  for  teaching  and  illustrating  the  manual  or  industrial  arts,  and  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  same  ;  and  for  that  purpose  tliey  are  respectively  authorizcil 
to  purchase  and  use  such  materials  and  apparatus,  and  to  estfiblLsh  and  maintain 
such  shops,  and  to  employ  such  insti'uctor  or  instructors,  in  addition  to  the  other 
teachers  in  said  schools  as  in  their  judgment  shall  be  deemed  necessary  or  proper. 

Section  3.  Said  boards  of  education  and  trustees,  or  other  bodies  now  autliorizod 
by  law  to  levy  and  raise  taxes  for  school  purposes,  are  authorized  to  levy  and  laiso 
by  taxation,  in  addition  to  any  amount  or  amounts  wliioh  they  are  now,  respect- 
iveljr,  in  any  city,  village  or  district,  authorized  by  law  to  raise  for  school  purposes, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  the  necessary  funds  to  establish  and  maintain  such  indus- 
trial departments  as  aforesaid  ;  Provided,  hoivever,  That  trustees  of  school  districts 
not  organized  as  boards  of  education  shall  exercise  no  greater  powers  in  these 
respects  than  they  now  possess  by  law,  except  upon  a  vote  of  such  district. 

Section  3.  The  State  normal  and  training  schools  which  ai'e  or  hereafter  may  be 
established  in  this  State,  hereby  are  and  slmll  be  required  to  include  in  their  ooXirses 
of  instruction  the  principles  underlying  the  manual  or  industrial  arts,  and  also  the 
practical  training  in  the  same,  to  such  an  extent  as  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  may  prescribe  ;  and  to  such  further  extent  as  the  local  boards  respect- 
ively of  said  normal  and  training  schools  may  prescribe. 

Section  4.  Tliis  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  this  State  an  act  was  approved  June  25,  1883,  entitled  : 

An  act  authorizing  central  boards  of  education,  in  cities  of  the  second  class,  to 
establish  and  maintain  schools  for  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  kindred 
subjects. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  in  every  city  of  the  second  class  the  central 
board  of  education  shall  have  power  to  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  Sie  useful  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  kindred 
subjects,  to  provide  the  necessaiy  buildings,  machinery,  apparatus  and  materials, 
and  to  employ  teachers  and  instructors  therefor. 

Section  2.  Such  schools  shall  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  prescribed  by  tlie  said  board ;  under  said  rules  and  regulations, 
they  shall  be  open  to  the  admission  of  such  pupils,  iis  are  not  enrolled,  as  well  as  of 
such  as  are  enrolled,  in  the  ordinary  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  instruction  may 
be  given  therein  in  the  evening,  as  weU  as  the  day. 

Section  3.  The  course  of  instruction  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  prescribed  by 
said  board  and  may  include  chemistry,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  other 
branches  appertaining  to  the  mechanic  arts. 
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A  paper  on  "Miiniial  Training  in  Eeformatory  Institutions "  by 
Dr.  A.  H.  Fetterolf,  President  ot  Girard  College,  and  a  brief  paper 
on  "Normal  Scbools,"  by  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  follow.  This  portion 
of  tbe  voUime  ends  with  the  following  repoi't  by  Superintendent 
George  J.  Luckey  of  Pittsburgh. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC    SCHOOLS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  this  Commission,  held  in  Harrisbm-g,  December,  1887, 1 
was  reniiested  to  inquire  into  the  extent  to  which  manual  ti-aining  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  report  the  result  of  my  inquiries  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  to  make  such  sug^^tions  as  I  tliought  prudent  and  wise  with  reference 
to  State  aid  for  the  fm-tljerance  of  tliis  brancli  of  school  work  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  Commonwealtli.  By  travel  and  correspondence  I  find  that  no  steps  have  yet 
been  taken  by  the  loc-aJ  school  authorities  looking  fortheinti-oductionof  any  branch 
of  manual  training  in  any  of  the  ungraded  country  schools  of  the  State ;  b\jt  in 
quite  a  number  of  the  populous  centers  a  b^inning  has  been  made,  and  the  results 
have  been  very  generally  commended  by  the  intelUgefit  people  of  these  localities. 
In  Philadelphia  the  movement  has  iissumed  a  very  considerable  magnitude,  and  the 
school  authorities  have  ceased  to  talk  of  it  as  an  e:xperiment  and  are  actively 
engaged  in  making  provision  for  its  general  introduction  into  all  the  grades  of  tlie 
city  schools.  Several  excellent  institutions  of  a  higher  grade,  for  the  education  of 
young  men  tot  the  arts  and  industries  have  long  existed  in  Philadelpliia,  and  the 
excellent  work  done  by  them  has  created  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  eye  and 
hand  training  which  does  not  exist  in  most  sections  of  the  State,  and  this  sentiment 
has  greatly  aided  the  school  oflScials  in  their  present  efforts  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  this  work  in  tlie  pubUc  schools  of  the  city.  If  tliere  were  no  other  examples 
presented,  the  work  already  done  in  Pliiladelpliia  would  sufficiently  demonstrate 
the  utility  and  f easibilityof  maiing  manual  training  a  part  of  the  coiuse  of  study 
in  all  graded  schools.  While  other  cities  and  a  number  of  towns  in  the  State  have 
made  satisfactory  experiments  in  this  line,  none  have  as  yet  incorporated  it  perma- 
nently into  their  school  system.  Pittsbittgh,  encouraged  by  the  generous  offer  of  Mr. 
Henry  Phipps,  Jr..  to  provide  a  teacher,  opened  a  school  kitchen  for  the  training 
of  young  ladies  in  tlie  art  of  cooking ;  tms  school  has  already  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  its  projector,  and  will  most  likely  become  part  of  the  school  system.  A 
number  of  small  towns  on  the  Allegheny  river  have  made  experiments  in  the 
simpler  kinds  of  wood  and  iron  work,  and  inevery  locality  visited  or  officially  heard 
from,  every  effort  made  to  extend  the  course  of  study  in  an  industrial  direction  has 
met  and  is  meeting  the  approval  of  the  citizens. 

While  my  instructions  did  not  contemplate  any  investigation  of  this  subject 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth,  I  have,  nevertheless,  visited  a  numba:  of 
cities  in  oilier  States  where  extensive  experiments  have  been  made  in  this  line  of 
school  work,  and  wliile  in  none  of  tliem  is  the  work  so  extensive  or  general  as  in 
Philadelphia  and  Boston,  yet  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  Toledo  and  Cleveland, 
they  each  have  a  single  plant  in  which,  however,  very  thorough  and  practical  work 
is  done  for  a  certain  advanced  grade  of  pupils.  In  most  cities  where  there  is  a 
single  school,  the  plant  has  been  established  by  private  enterprise,  and  Eilthough 
under  the  charge  of  the  public  school  authorities,  it  is  usually  for  advanced  pupUs, 
and  its  advantages  are  not  within  reach  of  tlie  great  mass  of  pupils  tliat  attend 
the  public  schools.  Often  the  very  class  of  pupils  that  would  be  the  most  inclined 
to  attend  these  schools  and  who  need  most  the  training  here  offered,  do  not,  nor 
cannot,  remain  in  school  long  enough  to  be  admitted. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  tliat  in  order  to  extend  the  advantages  of  manual  training  to 
all  classes  of  children,  the  plan  of  establishing  special  schools  and  employing  special 
teachers  must  be  abandoned,  and  our  corps  of  regular  teachers  must  be  fitted  and 
quafified  to  do  as  successful  and  thorough  work  in  this  line  as  they  now  do  in  the 
required  school  branches. 

In  pfesentdng  this  idea  to  a  number  of  prominent  men,  I  have  been  uniformly 
met  by  the  question  "  are  aU  our  teachers  to  be  educated  in  carpentering,  tailoring, 
cooking  and  machine  building?'"  thus  showing  that  the  fundamentai  idea  of  man- 
ual training  is  often  misunderstood  by  many  of  our  most  intelligentcitizens.  Hence 
it  is  that  I  place  second  in  importance  to  the  education  of  our  teachers  for  tlieir 
work,  tlie  proper  education  of  the  people  in  the  objects  to  be  obtained  by  manual 
training.  Somehow  the  idea  has  become  general,  tliat  manual  training  means  the 
training  of  children  for  specific  trades,  and  that  the  children  are  to  be  fitted  in  the 
schools  to  be  machinists,  carpenters,  joiners,  dressmakers  and  professional  cooks, 
while  the  true  idea  that  a  hand  and  eye  ttaioing  is  a  necessary  supplement  to  men- 
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tal  training,  to  round  out  and  complete  the  education  of  all  the  child's  powers  and 
fagulties  and  properly  fit  him  for  all  (not  any  one)  of  life's  callings  is  only  under- 
stood by  the  few.  Eeadiiig,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar  are  as 
much  a  special  training  for  the  professions,  and  no  more,  than  manual  training  is 
for  the  trades.  While  the  idea  of  trades  should  be  scrupulously  avoided  in  present- 
ing any  pldn  for  the  introduction  of  industrial  work  in  the  common  schools,  I 
desire  to  call  your  attention  specially  to  the  great  need  of  making  provision  for  the 
special  education  of  the  inmates  of  our  rfeformatories,  in  some  of  the  common  indus- 
trial callings,  so  that  when  they  are  released  from  these  institutions  they  may  be 
able  to  find  readily  some,  useful  and  honorable  employment  and  not  be  driven  by 
necessity  to  join  the  already  large  and  growing  army  of  professional  tramps  that 
throng  our  highways.  And,  if  not  foreign  to  the  objects  for  which  our  Commis- 
sion was  organized,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  recommendijig 
to  the  Legislature  the  necessity  of  taking  some  steps  towards  securing  compulsory 
primary  education. 

We  must  not  forget  that  we  are  a  republic,  and  that  every  citizen  is  a  sovereign, 
and  that  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions  depends  upon  the  intelligence,  vir- 
tue and  culture  of  the  "people.  The  rapid  growth  in  population,  and  the  great  influx 
of  an  uneducated  foreign  element  that  appears  to  have  but  little  interest  in  the 
proper  rearing  of  their  children,  have  produced  a  long  list  of  uneducated  voters  in 
our  Commonwealth,  and  the  law  of  self  preservation  demands  that  some  compul- 
sory measure  be  adopted  that  will  secure  to  every  child  in  the  State  the  advantages 
of  a  primary  education,  thus  making  him  an  intelligent,  helpful  and  useful  member 
of  society. 

Respectfully, 

Geo.  J.  LucKEY. 

The  first  Appendix,  which  fills  372  pages,  is  entitled  "Technical 
and  Industrial  Education  in  the  United  States."  This,  as  may  be 
inferred,  includes  much  more  than  Manual  Training  in  public  schools 
and,  in  fact,  comprises  something  of  the  field  sought  to  be  covered 
by  the  "Special  Eeport  on  Industrial  Education  in  the  United 
States,"  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  1883,  and  by  the 
volumes  entitled  Parts  II.  and  III.  of  the  present  Eeport. 

The  foUowingj  from  Dr.  Atherton's  introductory  pages,  shows  the 
thoroughness  of  his  work,  and  gives  an  interesting  list  of  places  and 
institutions  in  which  some  forms  of  Industrial  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion have  been  introduced. 

In  order  to  ascertain  as  fully  as  possible  the  extent  to  which  manual  training  and 
industrial  education  in  general  is  m  progress  throughout  the  United  States,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  inquiry  was  addressed  to  each  State  and  Territorial  Superintendent 
of  Schcfols: 

State  College,  Centre  County.  Pa.,  July  23d,  1888. 
Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  for  the  use  of  this  Commission 
any  copies  of  your  annual  report,  which  contain  statements  or  discussions  of  the 
subject  of  industrial  education,  and  especially  any  other  documents  that  your  office 
may  have  published,  treating  particularly  on  this  subject.  I  desire  also  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  the  subject  has  been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  your  State,  either 
public  or  private  ;  and  if  you  would  have  the  accompanying  blank  filled  out,  so 
that  I  may  ascertain  the  results  of  the  work  in  such  places,  it  would  be  a  very  im- 
portant service  to  our  State  and  to  the  Commission. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Geo.  W.  Atherton. 

Replies  to  this  letter  were  promptly  sent  by  the  State  Superintendents  of  Alabama, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carohna,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 
They  not  only  named  the  places  where  industrial  education  is  in  progress,  but  their 
replies  were  accompanied  in  many  cases  with  documents,  and  in  some  with  help- 
ful suggestions, 
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On  receipt  of  these  replies,  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  each  institution 
or  officer  mentioned  in  them: 

State  CoLLEaE,  Pa.,  September  14,  1888. 
Deak  Sir  :  It  would  be  a  very  great  service  to  the  Commission  and  to  myself 
personally,  if  you  could  send  me  copies  of  your  reports  or  other  documents  giving 
full  accounts,  either  of  your  work  in  manual  training  or  of  any  discussion,  munic- 
ipal ordinances,  or  other  legislation  relating  to  it.  I  should  be  especially  glad  of 
anything  you  may  have  indicating  the  results  of  the  work  thus  far,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  public  mind  towards  it.  No  details  can  be  too  minute  to  be  of  service.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  reciprocate  your  courtesy  by  any  means  in  my  power. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

George  W.  Atherton. 

The  resiwnses  to  this  letter  have  been  most  ample  and  generous,  including  not 
merely  printed  documents,  but  in  several  instances,  full  and  detailed  statements 
specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Commission.  It  will  be  foj^nd,  accordingly, 
that  the  facts  presented 'in  this  report  embody  the  results  of  the  most  varied  and 
most  recent  experience,  and  may  be  accepted  as  furnishing  a  trustworthy  guide 
for  similar  undertakings  in  this  Commonwealth,  which,  in  many  respects,  it  will  be 
seen  is  not  behind-  her  sister  States. 

The  following  hst  thus  obtained,  supplemented  in  part  from  other  sources,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  work  has  been  entered  upon.  The  list 
includes  several  which  should  be  classed  under  the  head  of  technical  or  scientific 
institutions,  devoting  themselves  principally  to  the  higher  branches  of  said  instniction 
and  having  little  or  no  relation  to  the  public  school  systems  of  their  respective  States; 
but  while  such  institutions  are  not  directly  connected  with  the  inquiries  in  which 
this  Commission  was  primarily  interested,  it  seemed  desirable  to  give  them  a  place  in 
the  enumeration,  in  order  to  indicate  the  facilities  already  provided  for  higher  as  well 
as  for  lower  technical  training.  Much  care  has  been  used  to  make  the  fist  as  nearly 
complete  as  possible,  and  it  is  beUeved  to  containevery  place  in  which  manual  train- 
ing has  been  undertaken  to  any  important  extent ;  yet  the  movement  in  this  direction 
is  so  general  that  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  schools  had  been  estab- 
lished even  while  this  report  is  going  through  the  press.  It  should  be  added,  to 
avoid  misapprehension,  that  the  fist  does  not  include  the  institutions  known  as 
"  industrial  schools,"  which  are  to  be  found  in  very  many  places  throughout  the 
country.  Such  schools  are  generally,  if  not  always,  either  charitable  or  corrective, 
and  designed  for  poor,  homeless  or  otherwise  unfortvmate  children.  Manual  occu- 
pations are  there  followed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  employment  and  forming 
habits  of  industry,  rather  than  with  an  educational  aim,  and  therefore  have  no 
place  in  the  present  work.      ^ 

PLACES  IN  WHICH  TECHNICAL  OR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IS   CARRIED  ON. 

In  the  state  of  Alabama : 

Auburn,  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College ;  Montgomery, ;  Tusker 

gee.  Normal  School ;  Huntsmlle, . 

In  the  State  oi  Colorado  : 

Denver,  Denver  University  (Haish  Manual  Training  Department);  Fort  Collins, 
State  Agricultural  College. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia : 

Washington,  Public  Schools. 
In  the  State  of  Connecticut : 

Mansfield,  Storrs  Agricultural  College ;  New  Britain,  Normal  School ;  New 
Haven,  Public  Schools.  ' 

In  the  State  of  Florida : 

Jaoksonville,  Colored  Graded  School ;  Lake  City,  State  Agricultural  College, 
In  the  State  of  Georgia : 

Atlanta,  Atlanta  University ;  School  of  Technology. 
In  the  State  of  lUinois :  -' 

Beardstown,  Public  Schools ;  Chicago,  Chicago  Manual  Training  School ;  Moline, 
Pubhc  Schools;  Peru,  Public  Schools;  Urbana,  Illinois  State  University. 
In  the  State  of  Indiana : 

Indianapolis,  Pubhc  Schools ;  Lafayette,  Purdue  University ;  Terre  Haute, 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. 
In  the  State  of  Iowa : 

Ames,  State  Agricultural  College. 
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In  the  State  of  Maine : 

Orono,  The  State  College  o£  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 
In  the  State  of  Maryland :  "  " 

Baltimore,  Public  Schools ;  Kent .  County,  Public  Schools ;  MeDonogh,  Mc- 
Donogh  Institute  ;  Talbot  County,  Public  Schools. 
In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  :  ,,.    „,     , 

Boston,  Public  Schools ;  Institute  of  Technology ;  Cambridge,  Public  Schools 
(Rmdge  Manual  Training  School);  New  Bedford,  Public  Schools;  Salem, 
Gills'  Normal  School ;  Springfield,  Public  Schools ;  Worcester,  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute. 
In  the  State  of  Minnesota : 

JlfmneopoJis,  Public  Schools;  University  of  Minnesota;  St.  Paw/,  Pubhc  Schools. 
In  the  State  of  Missouri : 

St.  Louis,  Polytechnic  School  of  Washington  University. 
In  the  State  of  Nebraska : 

Omaha,  Public  Schools. 
In  the  State  of  Ifcvada ;  ■ 

Carson  City,  Carson  High  School ;  State  Orphans'  Home.     ~ 
In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire :       ^  '  r<  i      i 

Concord,  PubUc  Schools  ;  Dover,  Public  Schools ;  Manchester,  PubUc  Schools ; 
Nashya,  Public  Schools. 
In  the  State  of  New  Jersey : 
'     Elizabeth,  Public  Schools ;  Hdboken,  Public  Schools;  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology ;  Montclair,  Public  School;  Morristovm,  PubUc  Schools;  Newark, 
PubUc  Schools;  Orange,  PubUc  Schools;  Vineland,  PubUc  Schocfls. 
In  the  State  of  New  York  : 

Albany,  High  School;  BrooMyn,  Pratt  Institute;  Ithaca,  OorneU  University; 
Jam£stovm,  Public  Schools;  New  York  City,  Public  Schools  (13);  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York;  Hebrew  Technical  Institute;  Workingman's 
School;  Industrial  Educational  Association;  Troy,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute. 
In  the  State  of  Ohio: 

Cincinnati,  Technical  School ;   Cleveland^  Case  School  of  AppUed  Science ; 
Manual  Training  School ;  Toledo,  Manual  Training  School. 
In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania: 

Carlisle,  Indian  School ;  Haverford,  Haverford  CoUege ;  Philadelphia,  Manual 
Training  School ;  Girard  College ;  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art ;  Spring  Garden  Institute ;  South  Bethlehem,  Schools  of  Civil 
and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  and  Metallurgy  (Lehigh  University); 
State  College,  The  Pennsylvania  State  CoUege  (departments  of  Mechanic 
Arts  and  Mechanical  Engineering);  Swarthmore,  Swarthmore  CoUege; 
Tidioute,  Manual  Training  School. 
In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  : 

Nevopmi,OrirW  Industrial  School;  Boys' Industrial  School;  Providence,  Friends' 
School;  Incidentally  in  some  of  the  PubUc  Schools. 
In  the  State  of  South  Carolina : 

Charleston,  Porter  Academy  ;  Chester,  Brainerd  Institute  (colored) ;  Columbia, 
South  CaroUna  University ;  Benedict  Institute  (colored) ;  Orangeburg,  Claf- 
lin  University  (colored). 
In  the  State  of  Virginia : 

Blacksburg,  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege;    Crozet,  Millec 
Manual  Labor  School ;  Hampton,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  In- 
stitute ;  Richmond,  Mechanics'  Institute. 
In  the  State  of  Wisconsin : 

Tomah,  Public  Schools ;  Sparta,  PubUc  Schools ;  West  Eau  Claire,  Public 
Schools;    Whitewater,  State  Normal  School;    Milwaukee,  State  Normal 
School ;  Stoughton,  Public  Schools  ;  Madison,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
The  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  foUowittg  States  and  Territories  failed  to 
reply  to  the  repeated  inquiries  of  the  Commission  : 

Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Dakota,  Delavrare,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Michigan,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Utah, 
Washington  and  Wyoming. 

The  following  accounts  of  the  organization  and  work  of  different  institutions  is 
arranged  in  the  order  of  States  alphabetically.  It  would  be  more  useful  for  some 
purposes  to  classify  the  institutions  in  groups  according  to  their  general  character 
and  aim ;  but,  aside  f  rom^  the  inherent  difficulties  of  such  a  classification,  the  present 
arrangement  seemed  more  desirable  as  showing  the  extent  of  the  distribution  of  in- 
dustrial education  throughout  the  country.     Not  aU  institutions  mentioned  in  ^ 
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the  preceding  list  are  described  in  the  following  pages.  The  design  has  been  to 
include  all  the  most  important  instances  of  industrial  education  not  above  the 
high  school  grade,  in  connection  with,  or  in  close  relation  to  the  public  schools, 
with  a  sufficiently  full  account  of  a  few  typical  institutions  of  higher  grade. 

The  information  given  is  compiled  mostly  from  documents  issued  by  the  insti- 
tutions themselves,  but  quotation  marks  are  introduced  onlv  in  cases  where  passages 
of  considerable  length  are  quoted  without  change  of  phraseology  or  arrangement. 

The  sixty-four  pages  of  illustrations  which. are  included  in  Appen- 
dix I  comprise  the  plates  showing  the  carefully  arranged  courses  in 
wood  and  iron  working  as  given  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  are  taken  from  the' annual  report  of  that  college. 

The  second  Appendix,  which  fills  162  pages,  is  entitled  "Technical 
Education  in  some  Foreign  Countries,"  namely :  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  '  With  three  pages 
of  references  to  reports  and  books  consulted  and  a  brief  index,  this 
handsome  volume  is  brought  to  an  end. 
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PAPERS 

RELATING  to 

DRAWING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

I.  Introduction. 

n.  An  outline  course  ot  Instruction  in  Industrial  Drawing  by  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Garter,  "  Agent  for  the  promotion  of  Industrial  Drawing"  under  direction 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.    (1885.) 

m.  A  paper  on  Industrial  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  read  before  tlie  State 
Teachers'  Association  of  Colarado,  December  37,  1887,  by  1&.  Charles  M.  - 
Carter. 

IV.  Address  on  Drawing  in  Public  Education  before  the  University  Convocation 

of  the  State  of  New  York  at  Alban7,  July  9, 1879,  by  Mr.  John  S.  Clark,  of 
Boston. 

V.  The  Industrial  Art  Teachers'  Association  of  Massachusetts.    Papers  read  be- 

fore the  Association  at  the  annual  meetings.    (18$4-1889.) 

VI.  IhdTistirial  Art  Education  as  presented  before  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  Chicago,  in  18^,  and  in  San  Francisco,  in  1888. 

Vli.  Practical  value  of  Drawing  and  Clay  Modelling  in  Primary  Schools,  by  Super- 
intendent H.  W.  C^mpton,  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Vill.  Drawing  in  the  Common  Schools  of  New  York  in  18SS. 

IX.  Historic  Ornament,    "^hy  Drawing  Teachers  should.teach  Historic  Ornament, 
by  Wm.T.  Harris,  LL.D. 
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I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

As,  in  ending  the  first  volume  of  this  Eeport,  the  addresses 
of  General  Walker  and  of  Lord  Eeay,  foreshadowed,  as  it  were,  the 
main  contents  of  this  second  volume ;  so,  now,  at  the  close  of  this 
volume,  the  main  purpose  of  the  whole  Report  reappears  in  this 
final  Appendix,  (more  especially  in  the  notable  paper  by  Professor 
Harris,  with  which  it  closes,)  as  the  musician's  theme  persistently 
recurring,  in  spite  of  frequent  variations  and  far  ofl:  discursive 
wanderings.  Not  that  the  promotion  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in 
Public  Schools  is  the  sole  purpose  of  this  work ;  but,  rather,  the  end 
and  object  which  Industrial  Art  Drawing  seeks  to  attain;  that,  it  is, 
which  pervades,  animates,  and  justifies  this  Report. 

As  Part  I  of  this  Report.,  is  almost  wholly  given  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools,  it  was  not  in- 
tended, in  this  volume  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  this  phase  of  our 
subject,  except  so  far  as  necessarily  results  from  its  relations  to 
Industrial  Training.  • 

The  movement  for  the  introduction  of  Industrial  Training  in 
schools  has  progressed  rapidly  and  inevitably  tends  to  modify  the 
methods  of  teaching,  as  w;ell  as  the  purposes  of  this  study  of  draw- 
ing by  diverting  it  more  and  more  from  artistic  to  mechanical 
industries;  that  which  was  but  an  incident  in  the  original  plan, 
having  recently  become  apparently  the  paramount  purpose;  this 
has  happened,  all  the  more  surely,  by  reason  of  the  departure  from 
the  country  and  subsequent  death  of  Walter  Smith,  and  by  the 
decease  of  the  two  leading  educators  who  first  brought  about  his 
coming  to  our  shores. 

This  present  volume  has,  in  consequence,  been  largely  given  to  an 
account  of  this  later  development  of  dra'^ing  in  public  schools.  It, 
however,  seems  advisable  to  insert  in  this  Appendix  a  few  papers 
relating  directly  to  drawing,  as  showing  the  prevailing  tendency 
towards  the  industrial  side,  and  the  modifications  introduced  under 
the  influence  of  this  industrial  phase;  or,  which  have  been  brought 
about  by  practical  experience  in  the  school  room,  by  which  the  need 
of  such  changes  has  been  suggested. 

The  first  paper  comprises  the  programme  of  the  courses  of  study 
for  primary  and  grammar  schools,  prepared  for  use  in  the  schools 
of  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Carter,  the  agent  employed  by 
the  Massachusetts-  Board  of  Education  to  supervise  the  study  of 
drawing  in  the  schools  of  that  State.     This  scheme  was  issued  in  1885. 

The  second  paper  is  a  recent  address  read  by  Mr.  Carter  before  a 
State  convention  of  teachers  held  in  Denver,  Colorado.  This  address, 
as  published  in  the  Denver  Republican  of  December  28th,  1887,  had 
several  illustrations  showia^;  the  "  tools  of  drawing,"  the  "tools  of 
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construction,"  and  of  articles  made  by  school  cMldren,  with  others 
illustrating  the  several  steps  of  the  construction  and  adornment  of 
these  articles ;  these  are  here  necessarily  omitted.  In  this  address  the 
speaker,  evidently  addressing  an  audience  awake  to  the  movement 
for  introducing  indvsf/rial  training  in  the  schools,  seeks  to  show  how 
a  knowledge  of  drawing  underlies,  and  relates  directly  to,  industrial 
work.  It  is  significant  too,  that  he  speaks  not  of  "  Industrial  Art 
Drawing,"  as  did  Walter  Smith,  but  only  of  "  Industrial"  Drawing. 
It  is  however  to  be  noted  that  he  himself  is  not  wholly  unmindful 
of  the  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  a  perception  of  the  beauty'  of 
objects,  or  of  the  value  of  free-hand  drawing ;  but,  of  thesete  speaks 
rather  as  suggesting  them,  and  with  bated  breath,  than  with  the 
outspoken  Qonfidence  of  one  who  knew  that  they  were  the  essential 
truths  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  was  to  rest,  as  did  Walter 
Smith  when,  with  the  faith  and  zeal  of  an  apostle,  he  fired  the  hearts 
of  educators  and  legislators,  and  inaugurated  a  great  educational 
movement. 

This  incident  serves  to  show  how  far  interest  in  the  school  train- 
ing in  industrial  work  has  extended  throughout  the  United  States ; 
and  also  how  this  industrial  mechanical  development,  for  the 
moment  predominates.  Drawing  is  to  be  recommended  as  an 
important  aid  to  industrial  training  !  With  Mr.  Carter's  great  pre- 
decessor, it  was  "Drawing,"  first  and  last!  Indeed,  one  can  easily 
imagine  that  he  would  have  been  quite  ready  to  paraphrase  St. 
Paul's  famous  saying  £Cnd  to  declare  Drawing  "to  be  profitable  for 
all  things." 

Mr.  Carter  would  probably  urge  that  this  fundamental  importance 
of  drawing  was  now  so  thoroughly  understood  by  the  audiences  he 
addressed  in  Massachusetts,  that  there  was  no  longer  occasion  to 
dwell  upon  it. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied,  however,  that  the  arguments  urged  by 
the  advocates  for  industrial  training  in  schools  are  directly  addressed 
to  the  practical  side  of  human  nature;  with  one  breath,  all  training 
in  trades  is  repudiated,  whUe  in  another,  the  teaching  of  the  tech- 
nical skill  of  carpenter  and  of  blacksmith,  are  distinctively,  defi- 
nitely urged! 

It  was  the  awakening  of  the  perception  of  natural  beauty,  the 
development  of  art  ideals,  and  the  re-creation  of  art  hand-workers, 
that  the  first  originators  and  promoters  of  the  introduction  of  indus- 
trial art  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  proposed.  It  was  to  develop 
the  ideality  of  American  workers,  not  merely  to  stimulate  their 
already  active  mechanical  and  mercantile  instincts  and  traditions, 
that  they  sought.  They  hoped  thus,  eventually,  to  remove  the 
reproach  cast  on  Americans  by  the  older  nations,  of  being  utterly 
without  any  knowledge  of  art,  or  any  native  art  workers.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  present  advocates  of  industrial  training  in  schools, 
cherish  no  such  purpose,  have  no  such  ideals. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Carter's  address  shows  very  clearly  and 
practically  how  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing  is  the  first  step 
towards  Manual  Training. 

Mr.  John  S.  Clark  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who,  first  as  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Osgood  &  Co.,  later  with  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  and  now  as  head 
of  the  Prang  Educational  Co.,  has  been  largely  associated  as  pub- 
lisher with  the  drawing  movement  in  its  earlier  phases  and  who 
is  now  closely  identified  with  the  more  recent  industrial  and  con- 
structive phase  of  the  study,  delivered  an  address  before  the  Univer- 
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sity  oonvention  in  Xlbany,  New  York,  in  1879.*  This  address  was 
issued  in  1880  in  pamphlet  form,  and  copiously  illustrated,  by  L. 
Prang  &  Co. 

As  this  address,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  referred  to  in 
the  former  volume'  of  this  Eeport,  failed  to  reach  the  author  before 
the  publication  of  Part  I,  and,  as  it  is  of  interest  as  an  attempt  to 
aid  both  in  the  general  dissemination  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
uses,  as  well  as  in  the  practical  introduction  of  the  new  study  in  the 
schools,  a  few  extracts  are  here  given;  the  text  and  illustrations  are 
so  closely  related  that  I  am  not  able  to  quote  from  it  at  length.  A 
scheme  for  a  course  of  drawing  adapted  to  each  grade  of  the  public 
schools  is  given;  with  a  page  of  illustrations  for  each  grade. 

The  little  book  is  thus  adapted  to  serve  the  general  reader  as  a 
capital  showing  of  what,  in  its  author's  opinion,  is  meant  by  draw- 
ing in  the  Public  Schools,  and  is  also  well  fitted  to  show  to  teachers 
and  school  officials  the  definite  steps  and  grades  of  the  new  study 
as  arranged  for  use  in  the  schools.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Clark, 
in  this  address  delivered  nine  years  ago,  made  the  industrial  con- 
structive features  most  prominent. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  student  to  compare  the  new  pro- 
grammes and  words  of  Mr.  Carter  and  those  of  Mr.  Clark,  with 
those  of  Walter  Smith  and  his  fellow  workers ;  as  given  at  length 
in  Part  I. 

In  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  elsewhere,  the  "tendency  has  natu- 
rally been,  more  and  more,  to  the  elaboration  of  pedagogical  details, 
while,  as  we  have  seen,  among  educators  generally,  the  immediate 
movement  is  so  largely  towards  constructive  work,  that  the  high 
-  artistic  ideals  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Perkins,  and.Philbrick,  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  forgotten.  This  seems  incident  to  all  movements,  the 
master,  first  utters  the  awakening  inspiring  word  ;  the  later  disciples 
are  busied  about  its  grammatical  interpretations. 

At  the  present  moment  the  disposition  to  exalt  the  importance  of 
"things"  over  "words"  threatens,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  to 
transform  the  teachers,  whose  business  it  is  admitted  by  all  is  to  train 
the  intellectual  nature  of  man  (for  the  advocates  of  the  New  Educa- 
tion by  no  means  deny  thcd;  they  only  seek  to  add  the  training  of 
the  physical  and  moral  natures  to  that  of  the  intellectual)  into  mere 
materialists. 

Educators  should  ever  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  not  mechanics  but 
men,  that  the  public  school  teacher  is  set  to  educate.  The  Republic 
asks  of  him  good  citizens  rather  than  good  artisans.  The  only  valid 
claim  for  teaching  drawing,  either  artistic  or  constructive,  or  for , 
giving  any  industrial  training  in  public  schools,  is  that  such  train- 
ing will  tend  to  make  better  men,  more  capable,  intelligent,  useful 
men  and  women;  and,  therefore,  better  citizens. 

The  accounts  which  follow  of  the  annual  meetings  in  Boston  of 
the  Industrial  Art  Teachers'  Associa;tion,  the  early  meetings  of  which 
were  recorded  in  Part  I  (see  pages  200-1)— serve  to  show  that  interest  - 
in  the  progress  and  development  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  its  vari- 
ous relations  and  applications,  is  still  active  and  undiminished  in 
Massachusetts. 

*"  Drawing  in  Public  Education:  Tlie  Features  of  the  Study  wiiich  should  be 
^taught  in  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools.    An  address  delivered  before  the  ■ 
University  convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Albany,  July  9,  1879,  by  John 
S.  Clark.    Boston:  L.  Prang  and  Company,  1880.    Copyright,  1880,  by  L.  Prang  & 

Co.     111.     Pp.  16."  or  r  e, 
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The  extracts  from  the  official  Reports  of  the  Xnnual  Meetings  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  held  in  Chicago  in  1887  and  in 
San  Francisco  in  1888  give  a  view  of  the  general  condition  of  Indus- 
trial Art  Drawing  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  evidence  given  by  Superintendent  Compton  of  Toledo,  as  td 
the  practical  value  of  drawing  and  clay  modelling  in  the  primary 
schools  of  that  city,  will  be  found  of  interest.  The  final  paper,  by 
Prof.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  is  a  forcible  plea  for  the  development  of  the 
sesthe'tic  nature,  for  the  training  of  the  child  to  a  comprehension  of 
those  ideals  of  beauty  in  Art  which  have  stood  the  test  of  the  centu- 
ries. 

summary  of  the  statistics  relating  to  dravping  in  1884:. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Drawing  made  to  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Madison  in  1884,  which  is  given  in  Apr 
pendix  "  E,"  Part  I,  of  this  Report,  72  cities  in  17  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  are  reported  in  which  drawing  is  taught  in 
the  common  schools. 

_  The  methods  of  teaching  in  each  city  are  thoroughly  analyzed  and 
show  that  in  most  of  these  cities  the  system  was  defective,  the  main 
deficiencies  being  a  lack  of  intelligent  supervision  and  in  the  supply 
of  drawing  models  and  objects. 

Replies  from  forty  Normal  Schools,  representing  18  States  -and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  are  similarly  tabulated-  These  returns  show 
much  interest  in  the  subject  in  the  Normal  Schools,  but  in  very  few 
of  them  is  the  subject  sufficiently  developed  to  satisfy  the  stand- 
ard set  up  by  this  Committee.  In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  1884^5,  72  cities  out  of  the  276  enrolled  - 
in  Table  II,  report  special  teachers  in  drawing,  and  the  statement  is 
also  made  that  this  study  is  given  in  many  other  places  which  employ 
no  special  Teacher;  so  that  it  appears  that  some  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  this  study  is  widely  disseminated  over  the  United  States, 
thcfugh  the  adoption  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  study  is  not 
nearly  so  general  as  could  be  wished.  Since  the  Normal  Schools, 
theoretically  at  least,  train -the  teachers  af  the  common  schools,  the 
introduction  of  the  study  in  so  many  -of  them  is  an  encouraging 
feature. 
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A  PRACTICAL  PROGRAMME  FOR  A  COURSE  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
DRAWINO  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.* 

By  Charles  M.  Carter. 

The  f ollovring  schedule  of  exercises  in  drawing,  as  arranged  for  a 
.  consecutive  course  in  the  public  schools,  prepared  by  the  Agent  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts,  has  been  tested  by 
use  in  the  schools  of  that  State. 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING.— OUTLINE  OF  AN  EIGHT  YEARS'   COURSE 
OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Notes. 

Industrial  Drawing  as  herein  presented  is  regarded  by  many  educators  as  tlie 
foundation  of  industrial  training. 

It  gives  skill  m  the  use  of  hand  and  eye,  good  habits  of  thought,  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful. 

Drawing  and  designing  are  here  combined  with  the  construction  of  objects. 

Where  workshop  instruction  is  introduced  the  drawings  and  constructed  work 
may  be  of  practiraii  examples  referring  to  courses  in  manual  training.  This  plan 
shows  how  the  natural  tendency  of  children  to  occupy  themselves  in  making  objects 
at  home,  can  be  made  fruitful  by  intelligent  direction. 

The  plan  is  arranged  so  that  it  may  be  incorporated  with  courses  of  study  pre- 
pared by  school  committees. 

It  may  be  used  either  with  or  without  text  books.  Using  it  as  a  basis  teachers 
can  determine  whether  to  omit,  or  add  to  the  exercises  of  the  book. 

All  work  may  refer  to  the  following  or  their  combinations  : — 

1.  Working  Drawings. 

2.  Perspective  Drawings. 

3.  Invention  or  Design. 

»   4.  Constructed  Objects.  i 

*  Industrial  Drawing :  Outline  of  an  Eight  Years'  Course  of  Instraction  for  Pri- 
mary and  Grammar  Schools,  used  at  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  and  in 
State  work  imder  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  by  Charles 
JH.  Carter,    Copyright,  1885,  by  C.  M.  Carter.    Revised  edition.    Pp.  8. 
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General  Outline  of  Method. 


tend. 


/Observation,  -j  ^ 

Construction,  ■ 


Expression, 


FORM.( 


relay. 
Paper. 
Wood. 
.Hetal,etc. 


Drawing, 


Working 
Views, 


Oeneral  Divisions. 

f  Freehand. 
,  „. ,„  ,     Instrumental, 

fcSlL.d.  \\  ^!^J^ 

L    lems. 


Ways. 

I  Same  Size. 
Beduction. 
Enlargement. 
Dictation. 
Memory. 


Perspective  Views,  Freehand. 


J  Oral. 
1  Written. 


Language, 

Principles. 


Invention; 
OR  Desion, 


or  Applied.) 


Svinmotrv      k  ^^^^  "*  Symmetry.  1 
symmetry,     ^  ^nit  of  Design. 


Repetition,  i 
Alternation, 


Balance. 


Horizontally. 
Vertically. 
Around  a  Centre. 
Over  a  Surface. 


Materials  for  Suggestions. 

I  Sticks,  Splints,  Pegs. 
Paper  Geometric  Forms. 
Paper  Geometric  Forms,  varied. 
Plant  Form,  conventionalized. 
Historic  Ornament. 


Outline  of  each  Year. 

Ideas  of  form  come  from  Observation,  they  lead  to  Expression,  and  may  be  com- 
bined into  new  forms  by  Invention  or  Design. 

first  year. 

[Ten  minutes  daily,  using  slates  and  blaclcboard.'] 

Observation  of  the  forms  of  objects  in  each  year,  by  eye  and  hand. 

Expression,  employing  Construction,  Drawing,  and  Language. 

General  Form  of  Objects.— Sphere,  Cube,  Cylinder,  Square  Prism,  Triangular 
Prism.  Teach  objectively  as  wholes.  Construct  each  of  clay.  Observation  and 
expression  further  developed  by  moulding  simple  objects  based  on  them  ;  as  an 
orange,  dice,  stick  of  candy,  etc.  From  the  objects  first  used  teach  the  common 
quahties  of  form,  viz. :  Surface,  plane  and  curved ;  Line,  and  Point. 

Commence  teaching  and  representing  the  details  of  these  qualities  from  models 
and  objects. 

1.  Points  :  Posifiow,— Centre,  Above,  Below,  Ri^ght,  Left. 

II.  Lines  :  Direction, — Straight,  Curved ;  Position, — Vertical,  Horizontal,  Ob- 
lique ;  Relation, — Parallel,  Perpendicular,  Inclined  ;  Color, — Light,  Dark.  Divid- 
ing into  halves  and  fourths. 

III.  Angles  :    Right,  Acute,  Obtuse. 

Objects  and  figures  containing  the  above  should  be  drawn. 

Invention. 
Optional.    If  taught,  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  second  primary  year. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

[Mfteen  minutes  daily,  using  slates,paper,  and  blachboard.] 

Review  work  of  the  first  primary  year,  including  moulding. 

Expression,  employing  Construction,  Drawing,  and  Language. 

From  the  following  models :  Triangular  Prism,  Square  Prism,  Pyramids,  etc., 
teach  : — 

IV.  Triangle  :    Right-Angled,  Isosceles,  Equilateral. 
V.  Square  :    Diagonals,  Diameters, 

VI.  Oblong. 
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Judging,  Measuring,  Dividing,  and  Ruling  Distances. 

Draw  Single  Freehand  Working  Views  of   models,  objects,  and  ornament 
illustrating  the  above  plane  figures.    Construct  them  of  clay,  paper,  wood,  etc. 
Substitute  paper  for  the  slate  during  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

Invention. 

Principles. — Symmetry,  Repetition,  and  Alternation. 

Materials.— Sticks,  colored  paper  Triangles,  Squares,  etc. 

Teach  pupils  to  arrange  the  materials  so  as  to  express  the  principles.  Subse- 
quently replace  the  materials  by  lines.     Tracing  around  units  allowed. 

The  materials  may  also  be  used  to  represent  various  objects,  as  house,  ship,  etc. 
Teach  the  names  of  colors  represented  by  the  sticks  and  papers,  and  cultivate  a 
taste  for  beautiful  combinations. 

Combine  at  times,  in  the  same  lesson,  form,  drawing,  invention,  color,  arithmetic, 
language,  etc. 

■    THIRD  year. 

[Thirty  minutes  three  times  a  week,  usiiig  paper  and  blackboard.] 

The  first  exercises  review  the  work  of  previous  grades,  in  order  that  special  atten- 
tion may  be  given  to  the  proper  use  of  paper  and  pencil. 

Expression,  employing  Construction,  Dramng,  and  Language. 

From  Models  and  Objects  teach  :-r  . 

Vn.  Circle  :    Senu-circle,  Quadrant,  Circumference,  Diameter,  Radius. 
VIII.  Ellipse  :    Long  Diameter,  Short  Diameter,  Foci. 

IX.  Oval. 

Draw  Single  Freehand  Working  Views  of  models,  objects,  and  ornament  illus- 
trating the  above  plane  figures.  Constnxct  them  from  drawings,  using  wood,  paper, 
etc.    Compare  the  beauty  of  curvature  illustrated  by  diflferent  forms. 

Invention  and  Design. 

Principles. — Symmetry,  Repetition,  and  Alternation. 

Materials. — Colored  Paper  geometric  forms  both  simple  and  varied.  When 
pupils  create  the  variations  of  units  the  arrangements  are  called  designs. 

Ruling  allowed.  In  all  grades  teachers  should  be  familiar  with  the  principles  of 
growth,  contrast,  repose,  etc. 

fourth  year. 
'  [Thirty  minutes  three  times  a  week,  us^g paper  and  blackboard.] 

Review  the  Circle,  Ellipse,  and  Oval. 

Expression,  employing  OonstruMion,  Drawing,  and  Language. 

From  Models  and  Objects  teach  : — 

X.  Compound  Curves,  Reversed  Curves. 
XI.  Hexagon. 

XII.  Pentagon. 

XIII.  Octagon. 

XIV.  Spiral. 

Draw  Single  Freehand  Working  Views,  of  models,  objects,  and  ornament 
illustrating  the  above  plane  figures.  Construct  the  plane  figures,  and  objects  based 
on  them,  of  paper,  wood,  etc. 

Design. 

Principles. — Symmetry,  Repetition,  and  Alternation. 
Materials— Conventionalized  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Buds. 
Ruling  allowed. 
In  all  work  strive  for  beauty  of  form. 
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FIFTH  YEAR. 

[Thirty  minutes  three  times  a  week,  using  paper  and  blackboard.] 

Expression,  employing  Construction,  Drawing,  and  Language. 

From  Models  and  Objects  teach  and  draw  : — 

Freehand  Working  Views,  single  and  combined,  illustrating  Plans  and  Ele- 
vations. Construct  the  models  of  paper,  first  making  simple  developments.  These 
models  will  be  useful  in  teaching  Rreehand  Perspective. 

Perspective  Views,  Freehand.  The  effects  of  foreshortening  and  distance 
explained  in  connection  with  drawing  spherical  objects,  circles,  cones,  cylinders 
and  objects  based  on  them.  Explain  tha*  in  a  Working  View  the  eye  is  supposed  to 
be  opposite  each  part  of  the  view  represented.  In  Perspective  Drawing  the  eye 
remains  in  one  position. 

Design. 

Principles. — Symmetry,  Repetition,  and  Alternation. 

Making  arrangem.ents  on  given  main  lines  introduced. 

Materials.— Conventionalized  Plant  Form.     Use  ruler  and  tracing  paper. 

Designs  may  be  applied  to  objects,  as  pen- wipers,  book-marks,  etc.,  constructed 
by  pupils.  In  this  and  the  following  years  have  pupils  take  "mainlines"  from 
good  examples  and  clothe  them  with  different  material.  Cultivate  taste  by  com- 
paxing  examples  of  good  and  bad  design. 

sixth  year. 

[Thirty  minutes  three  times  a  week,  using  paper  and  blacM>oard.] 

Eoopression,  employing  Construction,- Drawing,  and  Language. 

From  Models  and  Objects  teach  and  draw  : — 

Working  Views,  Freehand  and  Instrumental,  single  and  combined.  Two  views 
given  to  find  a  third._  Marking  dimensions.  Simple  sections.  Construct  simple 
objects  from  Working  Views,  especially  models  useful  in  Freehand  Perspective. 

Geometric  Problems,  and  their  applications. 

Perspective  Views,  Freehand.  The  convergence  of  parallel  lines.  Drawings 
made  from  the  cube,  oblong  block,  etc.,  and  objects  based  on  them. 


Principles. — Symmetry,  Repetition,  and  Alternation. 

Materials. — Conventionalized  Plant  Form.     ■ 

Use  Rulers,  Compasses,  Tracing  Paper,  and  Geometric  Problems.     Make  more 

,  elaborate  bisymmetrical  arrangements,  with  and  without  outlines.    Exercises  may 

be  planned  in  which  designs  are  applied  to  objects  constructed  by  pupils.    Historic 

Ornament  or  Naturalistic  Views  of  Plant  Form  occasionally.    Use  them  as  a  means 

of  cultivating  taste. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

[Thirty  minutes  three  times  a  week,  iising  paper  and  blackboard.] 

Expression,  employing  Construction,  Drawing,  and  Language. 

From  Models  and  Objects  teach  and  draw  : — 

Working  Views,  Freehand  and  Instrumental,  Single  and  combined.  Marking 
dimensions.  Advanced  developments.  Simple  intersections.  From  measurement 
make  full  sized,  and  scale  drawings  ;  also  encourage  home  construction  from  draw- 
ings of  such  objects  as  Lamp-shades,  Picture-frames,  Foot-stools,  etc. 

Geometric  Problems  completed. 

•Perspective  Views,  Freehand.  Getieral  Review.  Prisms,  Pyramids,  Plinths 
and  objects  based  on  them  ;  Groups,  Tinting. 


Principles. — Symmetry,  Repetition,  Alternation,  and  Balance. 

Materials, — Convehtionalized  Plant  Form  and  Details  of  Historic  Ornament. 
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Use  Instruments,  Tracing  Paper,  and  Geometric  Problems.  Designs  may  be 
applied  to  objects  constructed  by  children,  such  as  Lamp  Mats,  Pin  Cushions,  Match 
Boxes,  etc. 

Historic  Ornament  or  JJaturalistio  Views  of  Plant  Form,  occasionally. 

In  all  exercises  cultivate  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 
[Thirty  minutes  three  times  a  week,  tiding  paper.] 

Eoe^ession,  employing  Construction,  Drawing,  and  Language. 

From  Models  and  Objects  teach  and  draw  : — 

Working  Drawings,  Freehand  and  Instrumental.  Instrumental  work  to  em- 
ploy the  T  Square,  Scale,  Triangles,  and  Drawing  Board.  Practical  illustrations  of 
drawing  applied  in  ji^dustrial  pursuits,  Sections,  Intersections,  and  Developments. 
Continue  to  encourage  home  construction  from  drawings  of  useful  objects,  such 
as  Boxes,  Bird  Houses,  Tool  Boxes,  Brackets,  Trays,  etc. 

Perspective  Views,  Freehand.  Frames,  Crosses,  and  objects  based  on  them. 
Leaning  objects,  Groups,  Tinting. 

Design,  Optional. 

Principles  previously  studied  combined  with  those  of  Applied  Design. 

Materials. — Conventionalized  Plant  Form,  Historic  Ornament,  Nature. 

Design  "WaU  Paper,  Inkstand,  Paper  Weight,  Hinge,  etc.  Occasionally  have 
objects  designed  that  may  be  constructed  by  needlework,  etc.  Miscellaneous  orna- 
ment illustrating  the  highest  forms  of  beauty. 

Use  Drawing  freely  each  year  in  illustrating  other  studies. 
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III. 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  AND  MANUAL  SCHOOL  TRAINING.* 

A  paper  read  before  the  State  Teacliers'  Association  of  Colorado, 
by  Professor  Charles  M.  Carter,  at  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting, 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  December  27,  1887. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen— Most  of  you  have  something  to  do  with  the  important 
business  of  so  educating  children  as  to  fit  ihem  for  the  various  requirements  of  life. 
We  cannot  say  what  their  future  will  be,  but  we  do  know  that  their  education 
should  be  of  a  general  character,  meeting  the  wants  of  all.  Realizing  the  importance 
of  this,  the  public  is  ever  interested  in  anything  which  will  make  instruction  moi'e 
practical.  Thus  it  is  that  we  find  at  the  j)resent  day  great  and  increasing  interest 
in  manual  trairiing  and  industrial  drawing.  Indeed,  interest  has  taken  such  a 
divided  form  that  we  are  compelled  to  give  these  matters  attention. 

The  children  come  with  untrained  minds  and  senses  which  are  to  be  prepared  for 
the  battle  of  life.  Hence  it  is  that  advanced  educators  are  agreed  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  incorporating  with  our  course  of  instruction  exercises  which  will  particu- 
larly train  hand,  eye  and  mind.  Manual  training  and  industrial  drawing  present 
themselves  as  well  adapted  to  secure  these  ends.  Through  their  agency  we  present 
exercises  which  will  so  cultivate  the  powers  of  the  pupil  that  on  leaving  school  not 
only  will  the  brain  have  been  trained  to  act,  but  the  eye  and  hand  as  weU. 

AU  objects  about  us,  natural  or  artifical,  express  the  thoughts  of  their  maker.  We 
observe  further  that  all  artificial  objects  are  embodiements  of  thought  expressed 
by  hand  and  eye;  we  reflect  also  that  they  who  have  produced  these  objects  must 
have  been  skillful  in  the  use  of  their  hands"  and  eyes.  Such  considerations  lead  us 
to  believe  that  all  pupils  must  have  to  do  with  things,  and  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion will  be  engaged  in  their  formation.  When  one  considers  the  thoughts 
presenting  themselves  through  objects  around  us  we  are  surprised  and  awed  .by  their 
variety  and  extent.  Particularly  do  we  notice  that  largely  they  are  thoughts  con- 
cerning form.  In  one  case  they  consider  straightness,  in  another  roundness,  and  in 
every  instance  the  inind  has  been  obliged  to  consider  every  detail  of  the  forms  in 
logical  order,  otherwise  their  correct  formation  would  not  have  been  possible. 

The  form  of  things,  then,  present  occasions  for  logical  thinking  and  skillful  use 
pf  the  hand  an  eye  in  their  realization. 

THE  PEODUCTS   OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  DRAWING. 

Let  us  observe  the  products  of  the  Manual  Training  School  and  the  study  of  draw- 
ing in  our  public  schools.  Note  that  they  all  have  to  do  with  the  form  of  things. 
The  drawings  represent  forms,  also  the  objects.  Upon  investigation  we  find  that 
generally  products  of  the  Manual  Training  School  are  first  thought  out  as  to  every 
detail  and  represented  on  paper  before  tools  are  used  to  produce  the  article.  We 
find  that  drawings  in  our  public  schools  represent  the  same  kind  of  facts  as  those 
of  the  Manual  Training  School  and,  furthermore,  some  of  the  forms  represented 
have  actually  been  made  by  the  pupils,  employing  tools  early  available,  such  as 
knives  and  scissors,  and  for  materials,  paper,  wood,  cloth,  etc.  From  such  observa- 
tions as  these  one  is  led  to  believe  that  drawing  is  common  both  in  manual  (ra,ining 
and  industrial  drawing  and,  further,  that  it  is  the  most  important  factor  in  either 
and  may  justly  be  considered  the  foundation  of  industrial  training.  Manual  train- 
ing schools  recognize  its  importance  by  devoting  to  it  a  large  share  of  their  time,  in 
some  schools  fuUy  one-third. 

*  From  the  Denver  Republican  of  December  38,  1887. 
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OBSERVATION   OF  FORM. 

Primarily,  then,  our  subjects  have  to  do  with  the  form  of  things.  For  no  ma- 
terial object  exists  without  form.  Manifestly,  in  either  drawing  or  manual  training 
our  first  duty  is  to  lead  pupils  to  consider  the  form  ot  objects.  This,  if  we  proceed 
rightly,  causes  us  to  lead  the  pupils  to  know  the  object  of  thought  by  the  use  of  their 
eyes,  hands  and  minds.  For  instance,  in  presenting  a  simple  form  like  a  sphere, 
through  the  eye  and  hand  the  mind  perceives  roundness,  smoothness  and  other 
qualities— all  are  vividly  impressed  on  the  mind.  Thus  we  may  lead  the  pupil  by 
actual  contact  with  things,  by  regulated  perception,  to  what  Sully  calls  "  obser- 
vation." 

EXPRESSION  OF  OBSERVATIONS  BY    DRAWING  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  manual  training  school  generally  requires  that  every  object  to  be  made  shall 
be  expressed  first  by  a  drawing — an  exercise  demanding  definite  preliminary  thought 
regarding  every  detail  of  the  completed  work.  It  determines  length,  breadth, 
thickness,  shape — it  considers  the  possibilities  of  materials  and  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. So  that  when  the  student  comes  to  realize  the  fottn  represented  by  con- 
struction he  has  simply  to  express  by  other  means  thought  already  once  marked 
out  by  his  mind  on  paper.  This  seconda^  expression  by  construction  is  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  manual  training  school.  It  gives  and  requires  skiU  in  the 
us  of  tools  and  necessitates  a  review  of  the  mental  processes  involved  in  the  expres- 
sion by  drawing.  So  by  the  time  the  object  is  completed  the  student  has  twice, 
first  by  drawing,  second  by  construction,  expressed  thoughts  primarily  developed 
by  observation.  -  ' 

Drawing  as  now  taught  in  our  schools  requires  the  same  observation  of  form  and 
the  same  expression  by  drawing,  and  in  some  cities  and  towns  considerable  has 
been  done  in  the  secondary  expression  of  forms  by  construction.  Under  this  head 
rnay  be  placed  the  various  exercises  in  modelling,  paper-cutting  and  the  making  of 
simple  articles  of  wood,  cloth,  etc.  It  has  been  seen  that  industrial  drawing  has  , 
been  so  developed  as  to  occasion  precisely  the  same  exercise  of  the  hand,  eve 
and  mind  as  in  the  manual  training. school,  the  only  difference  being  in  extent  of 
appliances,  special  workshops,  instructors,  etc. 

THE  TOOLS  OF  DRAWING. 

Expression  by  drawing  and  construction  both  necessitate  the  employment  of  tools. 
The  principal  ones  employed  in  drawing  are  pencils,  brushes,  rulers,  T  squares,  set 
squares,  compasses  and  divi4ers.  The  simplest  of  these  tools,  the  pencil,  may  be 
used  either  freehand  or  mechanically.  Its  freehand  use,  in  shaping  a  square,  for 
example,  necessitates  regulated  thought  in  regard  to  size  and  shape,  after  which 
the  hand  and  eye  obey  the  mind  in  expressing  its  thoughts.  In  representing  the 
same  square  mechanically,  the  T  square,  the  set  square,  dividers-and  compasses  are 
among  the  means  used  to  secure  accurate  expression,  but  their  .use  does  not  involve 
as  great  mental  activity  as  required  in  producing  the  figure  freehand.  The  tools 
used  in  mechanical  drawing  invariably  lead  the  mind,  hand  and  eye  to  depend  less 
on  their  own  independent  power  and  more  on  the  automatic  action  of  the  tool.. 
That  this  is  true  is  shown  by  the  dependence  placed  on  tools  by  those  workmen 
who  have  never  had  freehand  training  of  the  hand  and  eye.  A  carpenter  thus 
educated  will  not  rely  on  his  eye  alone  when  dividing  a  distance,  placing  the  two 
ends  of  an  edge  at  the  same  height,  or  placing  an  edge  in  a  vertical  position  or  at 
right-angles  to  another.  Each  of  these  operations,  from  lack  of  training,  oblige  him 
to  use  tools  which  will  produce  the  result  mechanically. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  tliat  a  commission  appointed  m  Fi-ance  to 

investigate  technical  schools  declared  that  freehand  drawing  was  a  most  important 

.  element  in  technical  training  and  that  it  should  precede  the  study  of  mechanical 

drawing,  inasmuch  as  pupils  in  the  latter  branch  invariably  work  with  greater 

facility  and  accuracy  if  they  had  received  preliminary  freehand  trainuig. 

THE  TOOLS   OF   CONSTRUCTION. 

The  elementary  tools  required  in  construction  are  :  "The  seven  hand  tools— the 
axe,  the  saw,  the  plane,  the  hammer,  the  square,  the  chisel  and  the  file.  These  are 
the  seven  universal  tools  of  the  arts,  and  the  modern  machine-shop  is  an  asgrega- 
tion  of  them  rendered  automatic  and  driven  by  steam."  ,    &o    & 

Knives,  scissors,  etc.,  have  been  employed  soaiewhat  in  simple  exercises  con- 
nected with  drawing  as  now  taught  in  our  public  schools. 
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These  inquiries  present  themselves  :  "Are  a'l  of  these  tools  necessary  in  develop- 
ing power  of  hand,  eye  and  mind?"  -'Are  some  more  important  than  others?"  and 
'"Are  there  any  which  give  exactly  the  same  training  as  others?"  Tliese  inquiries 
are  necessai-y,  for  economy  in  the  way  of  school  appEancos  must  be  considered. 

THE  RELATIVE  VALUK  OF  TOOLS  AS  EDUCATORS. 

All  exercises  requiring  the  unaided  use  of  the  hand  demand  the  greatest  activity 
of  handj  eye  and  mind.  All  work  requiring  the  use  of  tools  substitutes  more  or  less 
for  the  exertion  of  these  powers  mechanical  or  automatic  action.  Tlie  plane,  for 
instance,  is  so  constituted  as  to  aid  us  in  producing  the  straight  edge  and  smooth 
surface.  Some  skill  and  thought  is  needed  in  its  use,  but  not  as  much  as  is 
demanded  in  producing  the  same  results  by  the  more  primitive  use  of  jack-knife 
blade,  which  in  the  plane  is  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  more  rapidly,  accurately 
and  automatically  produce  results,  and  in  the  planing  machine  it  is  placed  so  as  to 
work  altogether  automatically.  The  illustration  afforded  by  the  plane  could  be  dupli-^ 
oated  by  reference  to  the  other  universal  tools,  also  to  the  tools  employed  in  mechani-* 
cal  drawing.  The  compasses,  for  example,  being  so  constructed  as  to  enable  the  pencil 
to  describe  circles  accurately  at  tlie  first  attempt.  To  produce  the  same  circle  free- 
hand would  require  much  greater  exertion  of  the  hand,  eye  and  mind,  and  so  it  is 
that  one  is  led  to  believe  that  freehand  exercises  are  of  the  first  importance,  oblig- 
ing us  as  they  do  to  give  the  greatest  attention  to  the  forms  studied. 

We  find  that  the  painter  and  sculptor,  when  expressing  the  liighest  forms  of  art, 
work  with  the  least  mechanical  tools. 

WORICING  DRAWINGS. 

It  will  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  notice  the  similar  work  requu-ed  of  the 
tools  of  drawing  and  the  tools  of  construction.  In  representing  or  making  the  lines 
of  objects  for  example.  The  pencil  is'  required  to  draw  them — the  saw  and  plane  to 
shape  them.  If  it  is  r'e(juu'ed  that  they  be  divided,  the  pencil  indicates  the  points 
of  division  on  the  drawmg,  also  on  the  object,  and  the  saw  effects  the  separation  of 
parts  required.  If  it  is  desired  that  one  edge  be  at  right  angles  to  another  the 
pencil  shows  it  not  only  on  the  drawing  but  on  the  object,  the  exact  position  of  the 
line  being  ascei'tained  by  tlie  set-square,  which  corresponds  to  the  T  square.  Again 
in  considering  parts  of  an  object  tnat  are  to  be  fitted  together,  the  drawing  must 
show  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  connecting  parts.  In  actual  construction 
many  of  these  marks  must  be  again  placed  on  the  material,  following  which  one 
mnst  review  the  thoughts  expressed  by  the  drawing  while  using  tools  in  shaping  _ 
the  object. 

CLAY    MODELING. 

The  regularly-established  manual  training  school  bases  most  of  its  exercises  on 
the  manipulation  of  wood  and  iron,  whUe  the  public  schools  incorporating  manual 
exercises  have  found  that  paper,  card-board,  tlun  wood,  cloth,  clay,  etc. ,  are  of  a 
character  best  adapted  to  their  pecviliar  circumstances. 

Of  all  materials  clay  offers  the  freest  use  of  the  hands.  Tlie  hands  themselves 
become  the  tools  and  mopt  strongly  and  directly  express  a  reflex  of  the  mind.  It  is 
by  this  means  that  the  sculptor  first  expresses  his  most  exalted  ideas  of  the  human 
figure,  the  highest  exemplification  of  form.  The  after  production  of  marble  or 
metal  is  to  a  large  extent  merely  mechanical.  Clay  is  already  largely  employed  in 
primary  schools  ;  it  is  confidently  expected  that  it  will  be  found  in  all  the  grades  in 
a  few  yeai-s. 

BEAUTY  OF  FORM. 

There  is  one  element  which  we  find  connected  with  nearly  aU  form,  viz. ,  the  ele- 
ment of  beauty;  through  this  element  it  is  our  hope  to  refine  and  develop  a  love 
for  the  beauty  of  nature  and  ai-t.  Should  not,  therefore,  our  study  of  the  form  of 
things  call  particular  attention  to  this  important  element?  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  most  people  go  through  the  world  looking  at  things,  but  few  people  actually 
see  them.  The  loss  which  these  people  unwittingly  suffer  can  only  be  understood 
by  those  whose  education  has  included  the  element  discussed.  The  improvement 
of  the  taste  of  the  individual  and  consequently  of  the  nation  can  be  brought  about 
through  considering  the  element  of  beauty  in  things. 

Searching  for  this  element  in  the  exercises  and  products  of  the  manual  training 
school,  we  find  tliat  it  receives  little  if  any  attention.  The  objects  consti-ucte^  are 
made  principally  as  representations  of  elementary  processes  underUning  the  con- 
structive ai;ts. 
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Drawing  as  taught  in  om-  public  schools,  however,  has  connected,  in  its  every 
stage,  instruction  which  calls  attention  to  the  beauty  of  forms.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  the  exercises  in  invention  and  design.  For  instance,  the  pupils  have  made 
the  working  views  of  a  simple  box,  the  teacher  leads  the  class  to  see  how  forms 
around  them  have  been  beautified.  It  is  discovered  that  much  ornamentation  con- 
sists of  simple  units  of  elementary  forms  arranged  upon  what  are  termed  "  main 
lines."  Taking  liints  from  the  forms  observed,  "  main  Imes  "  are  arranged  on  the 
sides  of  the  box  to  be  ornamented  and  then  clothed  with  units  derived  from  nature 
or  good  examples  of  ornamental  art.  The  interest  that  children  take  in  an  exer- 
cise of  this  kind  shows  to  a  marked  degi-ee  their  inherent  desire  to  know  of  the 
element  of  beauty.  This  desire  to  possess  that  which  is  most  beautiful  invariably 
shows  itself  when  people  inspect  the  goods  of. a  store  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing, 
and  is  apparent  in  many  advertisements  of  goods,  railway  routes,  etc.  No  one  will 
wittingly  select  that  which  is  ugly,  but  alas,  how  often  lack  of  knowledge  results 
in  exhibitions  of  depraved  taste. 

STUDYING  LIGHT  AND  SHADE  OF  COLOR. 

If  we  desire  to  study  all  of  the  important  features  connected  with  form  we  cer- 
tainly should  not  overlook  the  modifications  brought  about  by  color  or  the  effects 
of  light  and  shade  and  perspective.  These  features  have  been  well  brought  out  in 
some  high  schools,  an^  the  teaching  of  color  has  been  introduced  to  some  extent 
in  primary  schools  and  is  likely  to  receive  important  developments  in  the  higher 
grades  in  the  near  future.  There  is  space  to  but  little  more  than  hint  at  the  possi- 
bility and  desirability  of  study  of  these  important  features. 

WHO  THINKS  THE  MOST. 

In  considering  what  exercises  connected  with  form  require  the  greatest  thought 
activity,  we  thuik  of  the  architect,  the  designer  of  machines,  etc.,  as  the  ones  to 
decide  on  everything  appertaining  to  eonstruction. 

It  is  the  architect  who  decides  on  the  size,  shape  and  position  which  every  piece 
of  lumber  shall  occupy  in  the  completed  building. 

It  is  the  machine  designer  who  determines  by  his  drawings  the  size,  shape,  posi- 
tion and  action  of  the  proposed  machine.  When  these  di-awings  come  to  the  work- 
man he  simply  translates  the  forms  which  they  represent  into  actual  objects.  Al- 
together it  is  evident  that  greater  exercise  of  the  mind  is  caused  in  preparing  the 
work  than  in  its  execution,  from  which  we  may  infer  thdt  exercises  in  drawing 
may  be  sp  arranged  as  to  cause  considerable  thought  activity.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  danger  of  leading  pupils  to  blindly  draw  or  construct  objects, 
resulting  in  mere  imitations,  such  as  might  be  performed  by  a  skilled  savage. 
Nothing  should  be  drawn  or  constructed  except  as  an  expression  of  well-defined 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

DRAWING  THE  FOUNDATION. 

The  short  time  at  my  disposal  has  allowed  me  simply  to  suggest  certain  lines  of 
thought  connected  with  both  the  manual  training  school  and  the  study  of  drawing. 
Some  of  them  have  not  been  as  exhaustively  considered  as  I  desire.  Tlie  object  of 
this  paper,  however,  has  not  been  to  belittle  the  manual  training  schools  nor  to  dis- 
coui-age  their  establishment,  for  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  those  existing  as 
separate  schools  are  of  incalculable  value.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  desirable  to 
connect  such  work  with  the  existing  primary,  secondai'y  and  high-sohools  is  an 
open  question.  I  have  thought  it  well,  therefore,  to  show  you  how  largely  the  train- 
ing given  by  the  manual  training  school  is  similair  to  that  given  by  drawing.  Edu- 
cators are  agreed  that  drawing  should  be  taught  in  our  public  schools ;  they  are 
agreed  that  it  is  the  first  step  toward  manual  training,  and  it  will  of  itself  largely 
provide  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  the  hand,  eye,  and  mind  which  are  reasonable 
and  practicable  in  the  public  schools.  If,  in  addition  to  this  instruction,  we  may 
provide  supplementai-y  instruction  in  special  workshops,  we  would  gladly  wel- 
come it. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  so  much  interest  iu  rearranging  oui-  coui-se  of  study, 
and  such  a  manifest  tendency  to  introduce  something  of  a  manual  character  into 
our  schools,  that  I  have  deemed  it  probable  that  you  would  welcome  any  suggestions 
of  a  practical  character  as  to  the  first  steps.  Hence  it  is  that  I  most  emjmatically 
direct  your  attention  to  the  introduction  of  di-awing  into  our  public  schools  as  the 
first  step  toward  training  the  hand,  eye,  and  mind  through  manual  exercises. 
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DRAWING  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION,  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  COURSES  IN  PRIMARY,  GRAMMAR,  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Br  John  S.  Clark. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  extracts,  from  the  address  delivered  at  Albany,* 
hy  Mr.  John  S.  Clark  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  referred  to  in  the 
introduction  to  this  Appendix,  contain  schedules  of  progressive 
courses  of  lessons  in  drawing,  adapted  to  the  primary  and  grammar 
public  schools  ;  and  may  be  compared  with  those  given  by  Mr.  Car- 
ter, in  paper  II,  of  this  Appendix.  These  programmes  necessarily 
lose  here  much  in  attractiveness,  deprived  of  the  admirable  illustra- 
tions which  are  given  in  the  original  pamphlet  as  issued  by  L.  Prang 
&  Co.,  but  the  general  details  of  the  courses  proposed  remain,  and 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Clark,  as  applied  to  the  whole  subject  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  is  set  forth. 

DRAWING  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

An  earnest  demand  has  arisen  of  late  years  for  the  introduction  of  Drawing 
into  public  schools  as  one  of  the  fundamental  branches  in  pubUe  education.  The 
claims  made  for  Drawing  as  a  practical  study  are  by  no  means  Ught  ones,  and  hence 
we  frequently  see  it  placed  in  practical  education  side  by  side  in  importance  with 
the  three  other  fundamental  studies  of  reading,  writing,  and'  arithmetic.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  statement,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  legislative  enactment 
of  Massachusetts,  requiring  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  all  public  schools :  to  the 
law  in  this  State,  less  mandatory  perhaps  than  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  but  one 
which  recognizes  none  the  less  the  importance  of  study ;  to  tlie  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  National  Association  of  School  Supermtendents  at  their  last 
meeting  in  Washington,  to  the  effect  that  drawing  should  form  one  of  the  funda- 
mental branches  of  study  in  all  grades  of  schools :  and  to  the  fact  that  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  nearly  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  instruction  in  drawing  is 
now  given  with  more  or  less  thoroughness.  If  we  were  to  extend  our  observation 
to  Europe,  we  would  see  a  much  greater  educational  interest  in  the  subject  than 
obtains  here.  We  should  see  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  particu- 
lai-ly,  provisions  of  the  most  munificent  and  comprehensive  natm-e  for  the  promo- 
tion of  this  study,  all  undertaken  for  the  broadest  and  most  practical  commercial 
and  industrial  purposes. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  so  much  misconception  in  regard  to  the  study  of 
drawing  exists  among  our  people.  It  is.  a  misconception  shared  by  all  classes ;  and 
among  teachers  particularly,  tiie  want  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the  subject  is  a 
hindrance  most  seriously  felt.  In  the  popular  mind,  drawing  is  generally  regarded 
as  related  principally  to  artistic  work  ;  and  when  we  speak  of  teaching  drawing  in 
public  schools,  the  popular  idea  is,  that  what  is  taught  in  this  study  is  not  practical 
knowledge  but  ornamental  knowledge, — something  that  requires  special  aptitudes 

*  Drawing  in  Public  Education:  the  features  of  the  study  which  should  be  taught 
in  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools.  An  address  delivered  before  the  Univer- 
sity convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Albany,  July  9, 1879,  by  John  S. 
Clark,  Boston :  L.  Prang  and  Company,  1880.    Pp.  16  with  7  pages  of  Illustrations. 
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of  pupils  to  learn,  and  something  which  at  best  will  be  of  practical  benefit  to  but 
few  pupils.  Then,  too,  we  frequently  hear  advocates  of  drawing  placing  its  cslaims 
in  education  on  incidental  or  wholly  inadequate  grounds.  Such  advocates  find  in 
the  mere  training  of  the  hand  and  the  eye,  and  the  development  of  taste,  which  the 
study  of  drawing  gives,  sufficient  grounds  for  its  general  introduction  into  public 
schools.  Important  as  the  study  is  in  these  respects,  I  desire  to  say  that  we  must 
look  for  deeper  and  broader  considerations  for  it  than  any  mere  incidental  advan- 
tages, before  we  can  justify  the  claims  which  are  now  being  made  for  it  in  practi- 
cal education. 

GENERAL  LIMITS  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

It  is  a  generally  admitted  proposition,  that  what  is  taught  in  public  schools 
should  primarily  have  relation  to  the  occupations  of  adult  life  ;  hence  the  general 
idea  underlying  our  schemes  of  public  instruction  is,  that  what  is  taught  in  the 
schools  should  ibe,  in  a  great  measiire,  a  preparation  for  such  occupations.  Flow- 
ing from  this  proposition,  and  in  fact  forming  a  part  of  it,  is  this  educational  one, 
that  what  is  taught  in  public  schools  must  have  a  tangible  basis  of  fact  to  rest  upon, 
and  must  also  be  capable  of  clear  exposition  and  logical  formulation. 

This  point  must  be  clearly  recognized  ;  that  the  public  schools  are  not  the  places 
for  special  studies,  applicable  to  but  comparatively  few  pupils,  or  for  studies  which 
do  not  possess  elements  which  can  be  made  clear  to  all.  These  are  primary  condi- 
tions, which  must  surround  every  study  which  is  introduced  into  the  pubUc  schools; 
and  now  that  drawing  demands  recognition  as  one  of  the  f om'  fundamental  and 
vital  studies  to  be  pursued  in  all  classes  from  Primary  to  High  Schools,  the  perti- 
nent question  arises.  Is  it  a  study  of  prime  importance  in  daily  Ufa,  and  does  it  ad- 
mit of  clear  and  distinct  educational  arrangement  ? 

This  question  can  best  be  answered  by  showing,  first,  what  the  educational  char- 
^.cteristics  of  drawing  are,  and  how  they  can  be  introduced  into  public  schools ;  and 
next  by  indicating  the  practicable  application  of  such  instruction.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  point  out  oriefly  what  its  educational  features  are,  and  where  they  find  ap- 
plication in  daily  life. 

I  will  begin  my  exposition  by  indicating  what  should  be  the  general  features  of 
the  instruction  and  their  educational  arrangement  in  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High 
Schools. 

PRIMARY  COURSE. 

*  *  *  On  entering  the  Primary  classes,  pupils  can  be  taught  lines,  direction, 
and  simple  combinations  of  lines  to  form  angles,  with  their  earliest  lessons.  Fol- 
lowing these  exercises  should  be  combinations  of  lines  to  form  the  common  figures 
of  plane  geometry,  such  as  triangles,  square,  circle,  ellipse,  etc.  These  plane  geom- 
etric forms  are  the  facts,  the  elementary  units  of  all  forms  whatsoever  ;  and  pupils 
should  learn  their  names  and  shapes,  and  be  able  to  draw  them  readily,  so  that 
these  forms  will  be  as  familiar  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  When  these  forms 
have  been  leai'ned,  or  while  they  are  being  learned,  pupils  should  have  practice  in  ap- 
plying them  as  the  base  forms  in  objects  or  ornaments  ;  *  *  *  and  they  should 
also  be  used  to  teach  pupils  the  elementary  principles  of  symmetry  and  repetition 
in  the  arrangement  of  lines  and  forms  for  design.    *    *    *  • 

These  principles  of  symmetry  and  repetition  are  to  be  observed  as  characteristics 
of  natural  forms,  and  are  found  in  leaves,  flowers,  etc. ,  and  are  also  elementary 
principles  in  all  good  design  for  industrial  purposes.  By  introducing  geometric 
diagrams  of  simple  objects  (that  is,  drawing  objects  without  perspective  effect),  and 
by  arranging  ornamental  forms  to  teach  symmetry  and  repetition,  a  wide  variety 
of  practical  exercises  can  be  secured  for  a  Pi-imary  course  of  three  or  four  years, 
which  will  not  only  give  good  practice  in  mere  di-awing,  but  at  the  same  time  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  broad  course  of  instruction  in  Grammar  Schools. 

GRAMMAR;  COURSE. 

"With  the  geometric  facts  of  form  well  learned  in  the  Primary  Schools,  and  with 
some  practice  in  tracing  their  application  in  objects  and  ornament,  together  with 
having  been  taught  the  elementary  principles  of  symmetry  and  repetition  in  design, 
pupils  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  prepared  to  pursue  a  pretty  broad  and  practical 
course  of  instruction  in  drawing  as  applied — 

In  designs  for  flat  surfaces; 

In  the  representation  of  solid  forms  or  objects ; 

In  the  construction  of  industrial  objects. 

I  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  whatiameant  by  ead^of  these  features. 
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First.  Designs  for  flat  surfaces. — If  we  look  carefully  at  the  designs  <ya.  wall  papers, 
carpets,  musUns,  porcelain,  glassware,  wood-work,  stone-work,  iron-work, — in  sliOrtj 
if  We  study  the  design  which  we  find  on  nearly  everv  industrial  article,  we  obsarve 
that  it  is  eithei'  geometric  in  character,— that  is,  made  of  geometric  forms, — or  that 
it  is  a  composition  of  natural  forms,  such  as  leaves,  flowers,  figures,  etc.,  or  a  com- 
bination of  both  geometric  forms  and  conventionalized  natural  forms.  The  best  de- 
signs are  produced  by  the  last  arrangement, — a  proper  combination  of  geometric 
forms  and  conventionalized  natural  forms. 

Such  being  the  practical  features  in  design,  drawing  in  Grammar  Schools,  so  far 
as  it  irelates  to  this  subject,  should  embrace  instruction  in — 
Geometry  as  a  base  for  construction  and  arrangements- 
Symmetry,  Repetition,  Alternation,  and  Proportion  taught  as  principles  in  the 
use  of  f  oi-ms — 

Leaves,  flowers,  etc.,  studied  in  their  natural  arrangement  of  shape  and  growth, 
and  conventionalized  for  units  and  motives  in  design. 

When,  these  featm-es  which  relate  to  the  creation  of  designs  by  pupils  have  been 
provide  J  for,  good  examples  of  historic  design,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Greek, 
Roman,  Moorish,  and  Gothic  styles,  should  also  be  given  to  teach  good  taste  in  this 
subject.  In  other  words,  when  pupils  have  been  taught  the  elementary  principles 
which  govern  the  construction  of  designs,  they  should  then  have  practice  in  study^ 

ing  examples  of  good  designs,  that  they  may  put  their  knowledge  to  the  best  use. 
»    »    »     . 

We  begin  with  this  feature  in  the  Grammar  school  because  the/flrst  exercises  can 
be  made  simple,  and  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  good  practice  in  mere  hand  skill 
in  drawing.  At  the  same  time  the  general  elementaryprineiples  in  the  arrangement 
of  forms  can  be  clearly  set  forth  and  explained.     " 

OBJECT  DRAWING. 

Instruction  in  design  should  be  pursued  throughout  the  Grammar  course. 

Second.  Representation  of  solid  forms  or  objects. — In.  a  practical  course  in  draw- 
ing for  Grammar  schools,  the  next  step  should  be  to  teach  the  application  of  drawing 
to  the  representation  of  solid  forms,  and  this  subject  can  be  properly  introduced  in  . 
the  fifth  school  year,  or  the  second  year  of  the  Grammar  course.  In  the  design 
subject,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  (frawiiig  consisted  of  representing  forms  in  two 
dimensions  only, — length  and  breadth.  In  this  subject  a  fresh  difficulty  is  en- 
countered :  the  representation  of  forms  which  have  three  dimensions, — ^length, 
breadth,  and  thickness ;  in  other  words,  solidity.  In  drawing  the  plane  geometric 
formsj  we  have /acfe  of  the  forms  to  deal  with.  In  drawing  solid  forms,  we  have 
these  facts  modified  by  their  appearance  when  placed  in  different  positions  with 
regard  to  the  eye,    *    *    *    ; 

LOGICAL  ARRANGEMENT    OF  DRAWING  COURSES  DESIRABLE. 

I  cannot  dwell  too  strongly  on  this  point,  because  it  is  one  of  the  fatal  mistakes 
.in  nearly  all  courses  of  instruction  in  drawing  that  it  is  not  properly  presented,  I 
do  not  think  itjaecessary  to  stop  and  explain  to  you  that  the  true  logical  order  of 
instruction  here  should  be  to  teach  the  fact  first  and  the  appearaiice  afterward, 
because  thesimplest  knowledge  of  educational  methods  teaches  us  that  we  should 
always,  in  every  study,  progress  from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex  features ; 
and  it  requires  only  the  application  of  a  little  common  sense  to  see  that  thft  order 
of  growth  or  of  progress  in  teaching  the  drawing  of  objects  is  to  acquaint  pupils 
first  with  the  facts  of  the  forms  themselves,  and  next  with  the  modifications  these 
facts  undergo  when  they  appear  to  the  eye. 

Now  please  observe  that  in  the  Primary  schools  we  teach  the  elementary  facts  of 
Ifchese  forms  in  the  figures  of  plane  geometry.  In  the  design-feature  we  continue 
<tie  use  of  these  forms  as  a  base  in  that  work,  thus  familiarizing  the  pupils  with 
^hem.  In-the  object  drawing  we  begin  by  taking  these  familiar  facts,  and  by 
jaddiug  another  dimension  to  them— thickness — we  get  solidity,  or  solid  forms. 
,Now,  J;here  is  no  position  in  which  you  can  get  a  view  of  any  solid  form,  giving  its 
llengtfe,  breadth,  and  thickness,  and  have  the  facts  of  these  three  features  perceived 
iby'the  eye,  unmodified  in  their  appearance. 

HOW  "FACTS  OF  FORMS"  MAY  BE  TAUGHT. 

'Consequently,  objefft  drawing,  which  is  the  representation  of  facts  of  forms  as 
gthey  appear,  should  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  facts  of  forms  as  they  are, 
sotherwise  such  work  is  mex-e^uess-worJi:.   ...  „_ 
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So  much  being  granted,  we  come  now  to  the  arrangement  of  exercises  with  which 
to  teach  this  subject  in  Grammar  schpols.  As  we  saw  that  the  forms  of  plane 
gfeometi'y  were  the  basis  of  all  surface  forms,  we  have  but  to  add  another  dimen- 
sion—thickness — to  those  forms  to  produce  a  group  of  solid  forms,  which  wiU  serve 
as  an  educational  basis  for  nearly  all  solid  forms  whatsoever. 

In  the  solid  forms,  therefore,  of  the  cone,  sphere,  cylinder,  cube,  rectangular 
Ijlook,  triangular  prisim,  pyramids,  etc.,  *-  ^  *  comprising  about  twenty  solids 
in  all,  we  have  such  a  group  of  forms ;  and  if,  therefore,  we  can  teach  pupils  the 
facts  of  these  forms,  and  the  modifications  these  facts  undergo  when  viewed  from 
above,  below,  from  the  right  or  left,  we  shall  have  prepared  them  to  represent  in 
an  intelhgent  way  any  object  similar  to  these  forms  which  they  may  see.    *    *   *   . 

In  these  elementary  exercises,  the  drawing  of  the  outlines  of  the  forms  is  sufficient 
to  teach  the  principles  which  govern  the  facts  and  their  appearance ;  and  more- 
over, the  drawing  of  these  outlines  in  bold  Unes  is  the  best  possible  practice  for 
developing  hand  skiU  in  drawing.  Instruction  in  this  feature  should  make  use  of 
drawing  from  both  printed  copies  and  from  the  objects  or  solids  themselves ;  but 
drawing  from  printed  copies  should  precede  drawing  from  the  soUd  forms,  as  the 
principles  involved  are  more  easily  explained  by  the  use  of  copies  than  by  the  use 
of  solids  alone. 

DRAWING  FOE  CONSTRUCTION. 

Third.  Construction  of  industrial  objects. — I  come  now  to  the  third  subject  of 
drawing  in  the  Grammar  course,  that  subject  which  relates  to  the  construction  of 
objects.  The  aim  should  be  to  teach  practical  drawing, — ^that  is,  industrial  draw- 
ing ;  drawing  as  applied  in  the  industrial  arts.  We  have  seen  that  geometry  is  the 
basis  of  aU  forms,  and  we  have  noted  its  applications  in  industrial  designs,  and  have 
also  seen  that  it  forms  the  basis  for  the  intelligent  drawing  of  objects  as  they 
appear  to  the  eye.  But  objects  before  they  can  be  represented,  before  they  can  be 
decorated,  must  be  created,  must  be  constructed ;  and  as  drawing  is  the  only 
language  used  in  their  construction,  any  course  of  instruction,  to  be  practical,  to  be 
industrial,  must  embody  the  constructive  feature  as  one  of  the  main  elements  in  it. 

INSTRUMENTAL  DRAWING. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  instruction  for  the  Grammar  course  there  should  be 
introduced  in  the  sixth  school  year,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  course,  what  is 
called  geometrical  drawing ;  that  is,  drawing  problems  in  plane  geometry  with  the 
use  of  instruments.  These  problems  find  applications  in  the  accurate  construction 
and  subdivision  of  the  geometric  figures  for  design,  as  well  as  in  all  kinds  of  con- 
structive work,  such  as  machinery,  building  construction,  masonry,  pattern- 
making,  etc.  As  in  these  applications  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  is  required, 
and  as  this  accuracy  can  be  secured  by  no  other  means  than  by  geometrical  draw- 
ing, its  great  and  paramount  importance  will,  I  trust,  be  apparent.  Indeed,  I  will 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  this  subject  be  left  out  of  a  course  of  instruction,  if  it  be 
not  regarded  from  the  first  as  fundamental,  if  all  the  other  subjects  be  not  arranged 
as  subsidiary  or  complementary  to  it,  such  a  scheme  can  have  no  broad  claim  to 
recognition  in  public  schools. 

This  may  seem  a  strong  and  perhaps  a  fanatical  statement;  but  I  shall  fail  of  my 
present  purpose  if  I  do  not  make  this  point  clear  before  I  close,  *  *  *  .  We 
begin  by  such  simple  problems  as  the  bisecting  of  lines;  the  erecting  of  lines  per- 
pendicular to  others;  making  angles  equal  to  given  angles;  on  a  given  base  to 
make  a  pentagon  or  hexagon,  etc. ;  within  a  square  to  draw  four  semi-circles,  each 
touching  one  side  of  the  square,  and  their  diameters  forming  a  square ;  and  others 
of  similar  nature.  In  short,  there  is  no  requirement  in  the  construction  of  any 
object,  building,  or  machine  which  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  geometric  problem. 
Now,  if  you  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  accurate  work,  that  .by  the  use 
of  instruments  the  geometric  forms  or  facts  (which  I  have  shown  are  the  basis 
for  the  design  and  representative  work)  can  be  accurately  constructed,  you  see  that 
from  the  point  where  this  subject  is  introduced,  work  in  the  other  subjects  will  be 
greatly  improved. 

You  will  note  that  these  geometric  problems  are  facts,  but  facts  in  length  and 
breadth  only.  Objects,  however,  have  thickness, — solidity  or  depth.  In  making 
solid  objects,  such  as  furniture,  machinery,  buildings,  etc.,  how  do  we  convey  the 
idea  of  the  solidity  or  depth  of  the  tiling  to  be  made  ?  By  a  very  simple  means  :  by 
giving  two  geometric  views  of  the  object, — one  view  of  the  object  with  the  eye 
placed  directly  in  front  of  it,  so  as  to  give  the  facts  of  its  length  and  breath,  and 
another  view  with  the  eye  plao3d  directly  above  it,  so  as  to  give  a  geometric  view 
of  the  facts  of  the  thickness  or  the  other  dimension.     *    *    *    , 
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THE  NECESSARY  PRECISION  OF  DRAWINGS  FOR  CONSTRUOTIOlf. 

Now  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this:  that  constructive  drawings  are  all  ex- 
pressions of  foots  about  the  objects  to  be  created,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
appearance  of  the  objects ;  furthermore,  that  they  are  of  the  most  accurate  and  precise 
nature;  and  that  were  it  not  for  such  drawings,  were  it  not  that  there  are  people 
trained  to  make  such  drawings  and  others  trained  to  read  them,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  construct  such  buildings,  such  machinery,  such  furniture,  such  bridges 
as  we  now  have  for  our  comfort  and  convenience. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  elaborate  constructive  drawings  will  be  made  in  Gram- 
mar schools.  In  this  grade,  only  the  elementary  principles  of  such  work  can  be  pre- 
sented; enough  to  enable  pupils  who  leave  the  schools  at  this  period  to  understand 
how  drawings  for  the  constraction  of  industrial  objects  are  made,  and  how  to  read 
them. 

HOW  DRAWING  IN  SCHOOL  IS  TO  HELP  FUTURE  MECHANICS  AND  ARTISANS. 

As  the  features  of  the  study  which  are  taught  in  the  Grammar  schools  are  the 
only  features  which  the  great  mass  of  our  future  mechaiiics  and  artisans  now  in 
these  schools  will  ever  enjoy,  permit  me  to  trespass  on  your  patience  a  moment 
while  I  turn  back  and  show  that  these  different  subjects  of  Grammar-school 
work  are  but  parts  of  an  industrial,  practical  whole,  and  that  the  outcome  of  the 
Grammar  instruction  should  be  a  complete  welding  of  these  subjects  together,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  pursued. 

We  have  seen  that  instruction  in  drawing  relates,  so  far  as  its  industrial  applica- 
tions go,  to  giving /acfe  and  the  appearance  of  the  facts,  and  also  of  teaching  the 
principles  of  good  design.  Following  this  line  of  exposition,  we  have  seen  that  it 
leads  us  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  creation  of  aU  objects  as  fundamental  to 
their  correct  representation.  But  I  fancy  some  of  you  may  say,  We  see  the  points 
you  make  in  favor  of  the  constructive  and  representative  subjects,  but  we  fail  to 
see  the  importance,  of  the  design  subject — at  least  we  fail  to  see  why  it  should  be 
made  so  prominent  all  through  the  course.  My  reply  is  that  the  basis  of  drawing 
being  so  precise,  so  mechanical,  you  must  leave  some  opening  whereby  the  taste 
for  beauty  can  come  in;  for  yOu  must  remember  that  the  success  of  industrial 
enterprises,  especially  in  all  the  higher  departments,  often  depends  upon  whether 
or  no  the  articles  made,  are  attractive  in  appearance;  furthermore,  before  we  can 
have  any  wide-spread  development  of  industrial  taste  in  our  industries,  we  must 
have  a  puhhc  taste  to  appreciate  such  creations  when  made :  hence  industrial  design, 
both  for  producer  and  consumer,  should  form  a  fundamental  feature  in  industrial 
drawing.    Important  claims  might  glso  be  made  for  design  on  educational  grounds. 

So  much  being  understood,  let  us  now  see  what  the  practical  outcome  of  the  in- 
struction thus  far  given  is. 

THE  PURPOSE  OP  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  DRAWING. 

To  sum  up  the  Grammar  course  in  a  word,  it  should  apply  the  instruction  in 
drawing  to  teaching  the  elements  of  industrial  construction,  to  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  representing  objects,  and  to  teaching  the  elements  of  good  industrial  de- 
sign, to  the  end  that  pupils  may  be  prepared  to  engage  in  the  various  occupations 
connected  with  the  industrial  "employments. 

*  *  *  It  is  not  intended  or  believed  that  pupils  who  pursue  drawing  through 
the  Grammar  course  will  be  prepared  for  practical  designing  or  be  able  to  make  a 
greater  use  of  the  knowledge  of  drawing  in  industrial  occupations  than  pupils  who  • 
go  from  such  schools  into  mercantile  life  make  of  their  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. It  is  not  eXjpected  that  this  instruction  will  make  them  artists,  designers, 
or  constructing  engineers.  But  this  much  is  claimed;  that  they  will  be  able  to  read 
the  di-awings  of  designers,  engineers,  and  artists,  when  made,  and  in  a  great  meas- 
ure understand  and  appreciate  them ;  and  thus  be  prepared  for  intelligent  and 
skilled  labor  in  those  occupations  in  which  the  workman  receives  his  directions 
wholly  from  drawings. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

Having  shown  that  the  course  of  instruction  for  Primary  and  Grammar  schools 
should  develop  through  the  different  classes  of  those  schools  according  to  a  plan 
which  begins  very  simply  in  the  Primary  classes  and  gradually  unfolds  through  th^ 
Grammar  grades  to  a  definite  and  practical  end,  I  now  turn  to  the  course  for  the 
High  schools,  which  is  but  the  continued  unfolding  of  the  principles  started  in  the 
Grammar  course,  under  more  complex  conditions  and  for  more  comptex  applications. 
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In  the  Grammar  covirae  we  have  been  dealing  with — 
(o)  Facts  of  form  for  creative  purposes  ; 

(b)  The  modifications  the  facts  undergo  when  viewed  by  the  eye ; 

(c)  Design  for  enhancing  values  and  for  developing  public  taste. 

I  propose  now  to  continue  the  exposition  through  the  High-school  course,  under 
the  same  general  divisions  of  Design,  Representation,  and  Construction ;  but  I  shall 
reverse  the  order  of  presentation,  and  in  this  course  take  up  the  constructive  sub- 
ject fli-st,  as  fundamentally  more  important. 

DRAWINGS  FOE  CONSTRUCTION. 

Construotion  of  Industrial  Objects. — In  presenting  this  subject  in  the  Grammar 
course,  I.characterized  it  as  the  fundamental  one  in  the  whole  scheme.  Notwith- 
standing the  many  fascinations  which  we  shall  find  attacliing  to  the  other  subjects 
as  they  develop  through- this  com-se,  I  trust  to  make  clear  to  you  that  this  subject 
possesses  attractions  for  the  exercise  of  every  healthy  mind  hardly  second  to  those 
of  either  of  the  others. 

In  the  lower  course  owing  to  the  immaturity  of  pupils'  minds  and  the  limita- 
tions of  time  which  surround  the  study,  only  very  elementary  practice  in  this  study 
could  be  given,  just  enough  to  enable  pupils  to  read  elementary  constructive  draw- 
ings and  to  start  them  in  the  right  du-ection  for  further  study.  In  this  course, 
however,  this  subject  can  be  developed  so  as  to  lead  to  broad  practical  knowledge 
in  many  directions. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  enter  into  all  the  details.  I  will  therefore  indi- 
cate its  general  outlines.  Referring  to  the  Grammar  course,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  some  simple  problems  in  plane  geometry  and  also  a  few  problems  in  solid  geom- 
etry were  given  to  indicate  how  drawings  were  prepai'ed  for  constructive  purposes, 
and  how  pupils  might  be  taught  to  read  such  drawings.  In  the  High-School  course 
the  number  of  promems  in  both  these  elements  is  largeljr  increased.,  The  nature  of 
these  problems  I  presume  you  understand.  They  are  infinite  in  their  variety  and 
scope.  I  wUl  only  remark,  if  I  may  misuse  a  term,  that  such  is  the  flexibiUty  of 
plane  geometrj ,  that  on  any  given  surface  there  can  be  drawn  accurately  any  form 
that  may  be  desired.  Problems  in  plane  geometry,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as 
pai-ts  of  speech,  so  to  speak,  in  the  language  of  construction.  The  problems  in  solid 
geometry  are  not  less  subtile.  They  deal  with  the  complete  facts  of  forms;  and 
making  use  of  varioiS  planes  of  projection,  they  enable  a  draughtsman  to  represent 
with  absolute  accm-aoy,  any  sold  form  in  any  position,  and  even  to  pierce  it  or  to 
intersect  it  with  any  other  form  in  any  direction  desired.  A  knowledge  of  plane 
and  solid  geometi-y,  therefore,  enables  the  constructive  designer  to  represent,  with 
the  utmost  accuracy,  any  fact  of  form  in  any  position  which  can  be  conceived.  It 
Is  also  the  language  used  to  convey  ideas  of  mechanical  motion,  so  that  it  may  be 
said  that  geometry  in  its  plane  and  solid  features  is  the  very  Ufe  or  language  of  all 
industrial  construction.  One  step  fm-ther  just  here :  not  only  by  geometry  can  we 
describe  the  facts  of  form  as  they  are,  but  we  can  also  get  at  the  actual  effect,  on 
these  forms,  of  light  and  shadow  ;  for,  given  the  exact  form  of  an  object,  given 
the  condition  under  which  light  falls  upon  its  surface,  the  shadow  can  be  deter- 
mined vplth  as  much  exactness  as  the  facts  of  the  forms  themselves.  But  in  indus- 
trial creations,  shadow  or  shade  on  surface  is  not  at  all  necessary.    *    »    *    . 

The  value  of  drawing  applied  to  such  constructive  purposes  I  need  not  dwell  upon. 
In  the  course' of  study  I  am  now  outlining  for  High  Schools,  the  preparation  of 
pupils  to  do  intelligent  work  in  these  directions  is  one  of  the  main  objects  in  view, 
and  good  results  can  be  easily  obtained. 

OBJECT  DRAWING. 

Representation  of  solid  forms  or  objects.— In  taking  up  this  subject  in  the  High- 
School  course,  we  proceed  to  put  its  elements  on  a  rigidly  scientific  basis.  Tliis 
leads  us  to  another  stage  of  difficulty, — scientific  perspective,  which  is  intioduced 
into  the  lower  classes  of  High  Schools. 

THE  STUDY  OP  SCIENTIFIC  PERSPECTIVE. 

Perfective. — I  need  not  dwell  upon  perspective  drawing  as  a  feature  ;  you  know 
that  it  is  the  science  of  representing  any  form  under  any  conditions  in  which  it  may 
be  viewed. 

In  constructive  drawing  we  have  seen  that  by  the  use  of  geometry  we  can  get  at 
all  the  facts  of  form  ;  by  perspective  we  can  get  at  all  the  facts  o|  the  appearatice 
of  these  forms  with  equal  exactness.    As  we  increase  the  complexity  of  the  facts  of 
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form,  we  also  increase  the  difficulties  in  representing  such  facts.  Hence  the  use  of 
perspective  drawing  is  to  give  the  law  to  the  representation  of  the  facts  of  form ; 
in  other  words,  we  produce  a  picture  of  the  forms  themselves,  and  here  we  approach 
the  domain  of  art  in  its  highest  sense.    *    *    * 

THE  STUDY  OF  LIGHT  AND  SHADE. 

Light  and  shade. — Another  difficulty  is  encovintered  in  our  progress  toward  rep- 
resenting objects  as  they  appear,— depicting  tlie  effect  of  light  and  shade  on  their 
surface.  In  our  progress  in  drawing  from  objects  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  we 
approach  here  a  new  stage  of  difficulty,  requiring  greater  maturity  of  mind ;  and 
Ave  have  again  to  call  our  science  to  om*  aid  to  prevent  going  astray.  If  we  place 
an  object  where  predominating  rays  of  hght  fall  upon  it,  we  all  know  tliat  certain 
portions  of  the  surface  will  show  a  much  greater  degree  of  light  than  others ;  but 
to  discriminate  between  the  different  degrees  of  light  and  shade  requires  a  well- 
trained  eye  and  well-developed  powers  of  perception,  ba£»d  on  a  knowledge  of  facts 
and  their  appearance. 

Without  going  into  details  on  this  point,  I  will  say  that  the  facts  of  shade  and 
sliadow  are  so  well  understood,  that,  given  an  object,  and  given  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence of  the  light  falling  upon  it,  the  shadow  can  be  projected  with  mathematical 
certainty,  and  the  shade  determined  with  approximate  accuracy.  I  am  aware  that 
in  drawing  from  natural  forms  or  objects  we  do  not  sdways  have  thecontrol  of  the 
light :  all  the  more  necessary  is  it,  therefore,  that  the  scientific  laws  of  shadows 
should  be  imdei-stood,  in  order  to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
dominating effect.  Drawing  in  hght  and  shade  should  be  practised  principally 
from  objects,  should  foUow  pi-actisein  outline  drawing  and  the  study  of  perspective, 
and  is  the  next  step  to  working  in  color.    *    *    *    . 

COLOR  AS  APPLIED  TO  INDUSTRIAL  DESIGN. 

The  Study  of  Color. — I  will  not  stop  to  give  details  in  this  feature,  further  than 
to  remark  that  even  in  its  elementary  stages  many  new  difficulties  are  encountered ; 
and  before  any  study  of  it  can  be  of  practical  value  in  representative  drawing,  the 
preceding  stages  of  object  drawing,  such  as  drawing  objects  in  out  line,  perspective, 
and  in  light  and  shade,  should  be  well  mastered.  I  may  remark  in  passing,  that 
there  are  certain  scientific  principles  which  govern  the  proper  use  of  colors,  more 
subtile  perhaps  in  their  nature  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  other  features  we 
have  been  considering,  and  a  knowledge  of  which  is  fundamental  for  the  produc- 
tion of  hartuony  in  their  use.  As  it  is  not  intended  in  public  schools  to  fit  pupils  to 
become  artists;  this  feature  should  not  be  pursued  solely  as  a  preparation  for  its 
practice  in  fine  art,  but  mainly  to  prepare  pupils  for  its  application  in  industrial  de- 
sign. As  there  is  no  Une  of  demarcation  between  the  Mgher  phases  of  industrial 
art  and  fine  art.  the  preparation  for  the  former  is  no  detriment  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
latter.    *    »    * 

THE  FOUR  PROGRESSIVE  STAGES  OF  D>T)USTRIAL  DRAWING. 

Kepresentative  drawing  for  industrial  purposes,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  four  stages : — 

1st.  The  geometric  facts  of  forms.  ' 

2d.  Perspective,  or  the  laws  which  govern  the  representation  of  the  outlines  of 
these  forms  when  viewed  by  the  eye. 

3d.  The  appearance  of  the  surface  of  these  forms  under  the  effect  of  light  and 
shade. 

4th.  Their  appearance  under  the  effect  of  light,  shade,  and  color.     *    *    *     . 

Practical  Indtistrial  Design. — Passing  now  to  the  subject  of  design  in  the  High- 
School  course,  I  will  ask  you  to  observe  that  we  left  the  subject  in  the  Grammar 
course  developed  to  the  point  of  making  designs  in  outline  for  flat  surfaces.  In  the 
High-School  course,  by  the  introduction  of  the  features  of  perspective,  light  and 
shade  and  color,  this  subject  is  materially  widened  so  as  to  include  nearly  all  kinds 
of  sculptured  or  reUef  ornament,  as  well  as  ornament  for  flat  surfaces,  and  ends  in 
d^gns  adopted  for  practical  purposes  in  all  the  leading  industries, — for  carpets, 
vraHl  papers,  porcelains,  furniture,  wood  and  stone  carving,  iron- work,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  DRAWEfG  TRAINS  THE  AESTHETIC  FACULTIES. 

The  charge  is  frequently  made  against  such  a  course  of  instruction  as  I  am  de- 
scribing, that  it  is  too  mechanical  in  its  nature,  and  does  not  give  sufficient  scope 
to  the  aesthetic  faculties.    I  fancv.no  one  will,  come  iq  such  a  conclusion  after  an 
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attentive  study  of  the  treatment  of  this  subject  of  design,  both  in  its  several  stages 
of  development  and  in  its  relation  to  the  other  subjects  of  construction  and  repre- 
sentation. Observe  the  elements  which  enter  into  its  practice  in  this  High-School 
course.  Pupils  having  secured  a  knowledge  of  plane  geometry  to  aid  them  in  con- 
structing these  forms  and  arranging  their  units,  have  now  given  them  plant  forms 
to  be  studied  both  in  form  and  color  as  motives  for  design ;  and  then,  above  all,  in- 
struction is  given  in  historic  ornament  from  choice  examples,  illustrating  the  prin- 
-eiples  which  underlie  the  great  historic  styles  of  decoration  of  the  past,— the  Greek, 
Eoman,  Byzantine,  Gothic,  Moorish  styles,  etc., — for  the  purpose  of  developing 
their  taste  for  what  is  refined  and  beautiful  in  design.    *    *    * 

This  subject  of  design  is  essentially  the  aesthetic  feature  in  the  scheme ;  and 
mingled  as  it  is  with  the  other  features  of  the  course  of  instruction,  it  does  not  come 
in  as  an  exceptional  element,  but  rather  as  a  controlling  influence  on  the  whole, — 
an  influence  by  which  skilled  labor  in  construction  is  consecrated  to  use  and  to 
beauty. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  the  time  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject  and  to  point  out  the 
aesthetic  influences  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  plant  forms  and  historic  ornament 
which  the  course  prescribes.  To  do  justice  to  either  of  these  features  would  require 
a  paper  by  itself.  I  must  content  myself,  therefore,  by  simply  calling  attention  to 
their  distinct  recognition  and  to  their  importance. 

PURPOSES  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  OOUESE  OP  DEAWING  StTMMARIZED. 

To  sum  up  this  High-School  course,  we  have  drawing  applied — 

First,  to  all  industrial  construction, — a  preparation  for  intelligent  work  in  build- 
ing and  machine  construction  of  all  kinds. 

Second,  to  the  representation  of  objects  as  they  appear  under  the  effect  of  light, 
shade,  and  color. 

-Third,  to  practical  industrial  design,  to  enhance  the  value  of  industrial  con- 
struction.   *    *    «  J 

THE    VALUE    OP    THE    WHOLE    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    COURSE    OP     DRAWING    PROM    THE 
PRIMARY  TO  THE  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Surveying  this  cours§  of  instruction  as  a  whole,  noting  its  beginning  with  simple 
facts  of  form  in  the  Primary  school,  tracing  the  development  of  their  application  in 
the  subjects  of  design,  representative  and  constructive  drawing  in  the  Grammar 
schools  as  a  preparation  for  the  practical  hf e  of  workmen  in  the  workshop,  and  ob- 
serving the  still  more  comprehensive  development  in  High  schools,  until  the 
instruction  reaches  results  which  prepare  directly  for  a  high  degree  of  intelligent 
constructive  power  in  all  the  building  and  mechanical  employments,  and  at  the 
same  time  for  a  practical  knowledge  of,  and  a  refined  taste  in,  design  for  nearly  aU 
industrial  purposes  :  it  will  be  seen  that  a.course  of  instruction  in  drawing  has  teen 
arranged  of  a  practical  nature,  and  so  comprehensive  in  its  scope  and  character  as 
to  remedy  in  a  measure  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  our  schemes  of  public 
education, — ^the  want  of  proper  educational  wage-earning  training  for  our  artisan 
and  designers, — and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  cultivation  among  our  people 
of  a  knowledge  of  science  and  art  in  their  applications  to  industry. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  charges  brought  against  our  public  schools  is  that  they 
do  not  sufficiently  prepare  for  the  needs  of  our  mechanics  and  artisans,  when  in 
fact  three-quarters  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  are  from  these  classes  and  will 
ultimately  find  their  employment  in  the  industrial  occupations.  Drawing  is  the 
main  language  used  in  industrial  design  and  for  the  direction  of  industrial  labor. 
There  can  be  no  high  degree  of  industrial  design  or  of  skilled  and  tasteful  industrial 
labor  without  a  knowledge  of  drawing  as  applied  in  the  industrial  arts ;  and  in  the 
course  of  study  which  I  have  outlined  before  you,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  the 
important  features  which  characterize  the  instruction  in  this  branch  of  study  now 
being  given  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts.  Whether  or  no  this  be  practical 
knowledge,  I  leave  you  to  decide  ;  but  I  venture  the  opinion,  that  if  you  study 
attentively  the  practical  needs  of  the  pupils  in  your  pubhc  schools  destined  for  the 
industrial  employments,  and  consider  their  educational  needs  in  connection  with 
their  future  wage-earning  power  in  such  employments,  yoii  will  find  that  drawing 
should  form  one  of  the  fundamental  elements  in  their  education,  and  that  too  on 
the  general  plan  here  given. 

Issues  of  the  most  serious  import — social,  political,  and  industrial — are  dependent 
upon  the  proper  treatment  of  this  subject  of  industrial  Art  education  in  our  pubUc 
schools,  and  I  bespeak  for  it  therefore  your  most  attentive  consideration. 
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THE    INDUSTRIAL    ART    TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF    MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A  brief  account  of  this  interesting  association  of  art  educators  was 
given  in  Part  I  of  this  Keport.     (See  Part  I,  pages  200,  201.) 

The  annual  meetings  have  been  continued  and  the  precedent  set 
at  the  first  meeting  by  the  reading  of  the  admirable  paper  by  Miss 
Hoyt,  subsequently  published  by  the  Association,  has  been  faith- 
fully followed.  Valuable  papers  have  been  read  and  discussed  at 
each  meeting,  and  several  of  the  papers  have  been  published  by  the 
Association. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  George  E.  Morris,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  for  copies  of  the  programmes  of 
these  meetings  and  of  some  of  the  published  papers.  The  pro- 
grammes of  the  proceedings  at  the  annual  meetings,  which  follow, 
show  in  brief  the  trend  of  thought  among  those  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  teaching  drawing  in  the  public  schools.  The  programme 
of  the  first  annual  convention  is  given  in  Pai't  I,  pages  300,  201  of  this 
Report. 

PROGRAMMES  OF  ANNUAL  MEETINOS  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Second  Annual  Meeting.     Boston,  Thursday,  December  37,  1883. 

[Art  Club  Booms,  Dartmouth,  corner  Newberry  street.] 
PROGRAMME. 

10  a.  m.    Opening  Exercises  and  Appointment  of  Comipittees. 

The  Teaching  of  Drawing  m  High  Schools.    By  Miss  Clara  Webster. 
The  Desirability  of  Teaching  Scientific  Perspective  in  Day  Schools.    By 
Mr.  E.  C.  Colby. 
3.30  p.  m.    The  Teaching  of  Design  in  Day  Schools.    By  Mr.  Henry  Hitchings. 
Recess. 
Reports  of  Committees  and  Election  of  Ofiicei's. 


TmRD  Annual  Meetujg.    Boston,  Saturday,  December  37,  1884. 

PROGRAMME. 

9.30  a.  m.    Opening  Exercises  and  Appointment  of  Committees. 
10  a.  m.    '-Influence  of  the  Study  of  Drawing  in  the  Development  of  Character." 
By  Miss  Adeline  V.  Pond. 
Discussion, 
Recess, 
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10.  a.  m.     "  What  will  be  the  Practical   Outcome  of  the  Present  Teaching  of 
Design  in  our  Public  Schools  ?  "    By  Miss  Mercy  A.  Bailey. 
Discussion. 
3  p.  m.     Eeports  of  Committees  and  Election  of  Officers. 

"  Judgment  in  Matters  of  Taste."    By  Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins. 


Fourth  Annual  Meeting.    BostoNj  Tuesday,  December  39,  1885. 
programme. 

9.30  a.  m.     Opening  Exerpises  and  Appointment  of  Committees. 

"  The  Study  of  Design  in  Connection  with  that  of  Historic  Ornament." 
By  Mr.  Henry  T.  BaUey. 

Discussion. 

Recess. 

"  The  Necessity  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Subject  of  Drawing  in  Con- 
formance with  Educational  Methods."    By  Mr.  Walter  S.  Perry. 

Discussion. 
8.00  p.  m.     Reports  of  Committees  and  Election  of  Officers. 

"  Principles  of  Art." 


Fifth  Annual  Meeting.    Boston,  Tuesday,  December  38,  1886. 

[Art  Club  Gallery,  Dartmouth,  comer  Newberry  street.] 

PROGRAMME. 
Morning : 

9.30-10.00.     Opening  Exercises  and  Appointment  of  Committees. 
10.00-10.10.     "  Form  Study  the  First  Two  Primary  Years."    Miss  A.  L.  Balch, 

Director  of  Drawing  in  PubUc  Schools,  Cambridge. 
10.10-10.30.     "The  Study  of  Proportion  in  Representation."    Miss  L.  E.  Fay, 

Director  of  Drawing  in  Public  Schools,  Springfield. 
10.30-11.00.     Discussion. 
11.00-11.15.     Recess. 

11.15-11.35.  "  The  Necessity  of  Well  Trained  Teachers  of  Industrial  Drawing." 
Mr.  Geo.  !E.  Morris,  Director  of  Drawing  in  Public  Schools, 
Waltham. 

I  "J  QK "j  i   KK      "Oisdission 

ll!55-13.i5.'    "  The  Use  that  can  be  Made  of  Form  Study  m  General."    Miss  A. 
M.  White,  Director  of  Drawing  in  Public  Schools,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
13.15-13.30.     Discussion. 
Afternoon : 

2.00-3.30.    Reports  of  Committees  and  Election  of  Officers'. 

3.30-3.00.    Design.     Mr.  G.  H.  Bartlett,  Principal  of  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 

School. 
8.00-3.30.    Normal  School  Work.     Miss  L.  A.  Herrick,  Salem  Normal  School; 

Miss  L.  M.  Field,  Framingham  Normal  School. 
3.30-4.00.     Disqussion. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  October  30th,  it  was  decided  that 
the  exercises  should  consist  in  part  of  general  discussions  of  topics  of  interest. 

Those  desirous  of  having  any  questions  discussed  should  submit  the  same  to  the 
President. 

Anson  K.  Cross,  Secretary. 


Sixth  Annual  Meeting.    Saturday,  January' 7,  1888. 

LNormal  Art  School  Building,  corner  Newbury  and  Exeter  streets,  Boston.] 
PROGRAMME. 

Morning: 

9.30-10.00.     Opening  Exercises  and  Appointment  of  Committees. 
10.00-10.30.     The  Difficulty  of  Teaching  Model  Drawing  and  Building  Construc- 
tion in  High  Schools.     By  Mr.  Walter  P.  Brackett,  Teacher  in 
Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 
Discussion. 
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Morning : 

11.15-11.35.    Color  in  the  Public  Schools.    By  Miss  L.  E.  Fay,  Director  of  Draw- 
ing in  Public  Schools,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
Discussion. 
Afternoon : 

8.00-2.30.    Reports  of  Committees  and  Election  of  Officers. 
2.80-3.00.    The  Use  of  Clay  in  the  Public  Schools.    By  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Discussion. 
3.80-4.00.     Illustrative  Drawing— Its  Use  in  Teaching.     By  Miss  W.  Bertha 
Hintz,  Teacher  of  Drawing,  GWs'  Normal  School,  Boston. 
A  "  question  box  "  will  be  placed  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  have 
questions  answered  or  discussed. 

All  teachers  of  Industrial  Drawing  are  cordially  invited  to  become  members  of 
this  Association. 

G.  H.  Baetlett, 

President. 
Geo.  E.  Mobeis, 
Secretary  aud  Treasurer,  Waltham,  Mass, 

The  following  report  of  this  meeting  appeared  in   the  Boston 
Herald  of  January  8,  1888: 

DEMONSTRATORS  OF  INDUSTRY* 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  INDUSTRIAL  AKT  TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Industrial  Art  Teachers'  Association  is  an  organization,  formed  without 
regard  to  locality,  of  the  numerous  demonstrators  of  the  industrial  arts  that  make 
up  its  membership,  and  yet,  for  the  most  part,  though,  they  are  teachers  within 
the  precincts  of  New  England.  The  annual  meetings  are  always  productive  of 
great  interest,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the  sixth  annual  gathering, 
which  ocomTed  Satm-day  last  at  the  new  normal  art  school  building,  corneyof  New- 
bury and  Exeter  streets,  was  by  far  the  most  interesting  one  held  in  the  history  of 
the  association.  President  George  H.  Bartlett  began  the  exercises  with  a  felicitous 
address,  after  which  the  records  were  read  and  the  ti-easurer's  report  presented. 
There  is  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury. 

These  conunittees  were  appointed:  On  nominations.  Miss  D.L. Hoyt,Mr.  A.K. 
Cross  and  Miss  L.  E.  Fay;  on  membership,  Mr.  W.  F.  Judkins,  Miss  Jessie  W.  Prince 
and  Miss  Clara  Balch,  Nine  new  members  were  elected.  Mr.  Walter  F.  Brackett, 
teacher  in  the  Massachusetts  normal  art  school,  opened  the  exercises  proper  of  the 
day  in  the  reading  of  an  exhaustive  paper  on  "  The  Difficulty  of  Teaching  Model 
Drawing  and  Buuding  Construction  in  High  Schools."  Mr.  Brackett's  views  in  an 
abstract  form  were  that  some  of  the  difficiilties  were  :  Insufficient  accommodations 
for  the  proper  study  of  model  drawing;  indisposition  on  the  part  of  school  com- 
mittees to  furnish  the  proper  accommodations.  Mr.  Brackett  favored  the  utilization 
of  instrumental  perspective.  Referring  to  building  construction  in  high  schools, 
Mr.  Brackett  held  that  a  principal  difficulty  lies  in 

THE  LACK  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

on  the  part  of  teachers,  advised  the  use  .of  simple  names  of  parts  of  objects  in  con- 
struction, and  concluded  by  recommending  isometric  drawing  of  joints  as  being 
valuable,  and  as  producing  better  results.  The  discussion  following  the  reading  of 
this  paper  was  very  general,  and  called  for  views  pro  and  con  from  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner, 
chaii'man  of  the  state  board  of  education;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Carter,  Miss  Hurlbut,  Mr.  George 
E.  Woodman,  Mrs.  Hicks,  Miss  L.  E.  Fay,  Miss  Fanny  M.  Smith,  President  Bartlett 
and  Instructor  of  Drawing  Hitching  of  the  Boston  public  schools. 

Miss  L.  E.  Fay;  director  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  at  Springfield,  next 
offered  a  paper  on  "  Color  in  the  Public  Schools."  Miss  Fay  took  up  first  primary 
colors,  and  afterwards  primary  colors  in  combination  giving  secondary  colors.  She 
next  ref eiTed  to  the  observation  of  tints  in  juxtaposition  with  various  colors,  and 
concluded  her  able  essay  by  alluding  to  the  development  or  enforcement  of  colors 
complementary  to  each  other.     Miss  Fay  illustrated  her  views  with  colored  dia- 

*  Sunday  Herald,  Boston,  Mass,,  Jan.  8,  1888. 
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grams.  Her  paper  was  discussed  by  Mrs.  Carter,  Miss  Fanny  M.  Smith,  Miss  Hurl- 
but,  Mr.  H.  T.  Bailey,  Miss  White,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Ames,  Miss  Field,  Instructor 
Hitchings  and  Mr.  George  E.  Morris,  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  association.  It 
was  now  noontime,  and  the  association  adjom-ned  for  two  hours  for  dinner.  Upon 
reconvening,  the  association  listened  to  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee, 
which  recommended  the  election  of  the  old  list  of  officers. 

"  The  Use  of  Clay  in  the  the  Public  Schools  "  was  the  next  paper's  subject,  and  it 
was  offered  by  Secretary  J.  W.  Dickinson  of  the  state  board  of  education.  It  was 
his  belief  that  a  proper  method  of  thinking  and  acting  should  be  instilled  and  a 
discipline  of  faculties  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  Briefly  he  would  recom- 
mend the  teaching  of  objects  as  wholes,  proceeding  to  parts.  Secretary  Dickinson's 
paper  showed  that  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  enforcing  the  value  of  teaching  by 

THE  ANALYTICAL  SYSTEM. 

He  gave  drawing  a  very  exalted  position  as  a  means  of  general  education.  The 
discussion  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  themes  was  quite  lengthy,  and  these  teachers  talked 
them  over :  Mr.  Hitchings,  Mrs.  Hicks,  Miss  Kate  E.  Shattuck,  Mrs.  Carter,  Miss 
White,  Miss  Fay  and  Mr.  Woodman. 

The  pearl  of  the  afternoon  session  was  reserved  for  the  last  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme. Its  title  was  "  Illustrative  Drawing — Its  Use  in  Teaching."  Miss  W. 
Bertha  Hintz,  teacher  of  drawing  in- the  girls'  j  lormal  school,  was  the  demonstrator. 
A  more  delightfully  instructive  presentation  of  object  teaching  it  would  be  hard  to 
conceive.  In  an  off-hand,  dffliciously  well-rounded  "  talk,"  that  fairly  scintillated 
with  mots  of  the  brightest  kind,  Miss  Hintz  presented  her  views,  at  the  same  time 
.  continuing  to  draw  extremely  artistic  sketches,  such  as  "A  walk  in  the  woods," 
exemplifying  the  tour  of  a  couide  of  pupils  and  their  teacher  through  pretty  fields 
of  grass;  through  avenues  of  stately  shade-giving  trees;  a  look  at  old  ocean  from 
the  bluff  of  a  tall  promontoiy,  with  ships  grovsni  diminutive  because  so  near  the 
horizon.  A  bewildering  vaiiety  of  objects  were  sketched  hastily  by  Miss  Hintz, 
and  with  strangely  picturesque  and  truthful  effect.  Her  cleverness  was  quickly 
recognized  by  her  confreres,  who  applauded  most  rapturously  at  the  finish  of  thfe 
bright  and  sparkling  exposition.    The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  held  March  27, 1888,  it  was  decided  to 
publish  the  papers  read  by  Miss  Fay  and  by  _  Mr.  Dickinson.  Besides 
the  paper  read,  at  the  first  meeting  by  Miss  Hoyt,  the  papers  read  at 
the  meeting  in  1884  by  Miss  Adeliae  Valentine  Pond,  on  "  Influence 
of  the  Study  of  Drawing  in  the  Development  of  Character, "and  that 
read  in  1885  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus  on  "The  Principles  of  Art  from  the 
standpoint  of  Monism  and  Meliorism,''  have  been  published  by  the 
Association. 

From  the  paper  by  Miss  Pond,  who,  it  will  be  seen,  seriously  appre- 
ciates the  power  of  the  public  school  teacher  as  a  molder  of  character, 
a  shaper  of  the  coming  men  and  women  who  make  the  state,  the 
following  extracts  are  taken,  which  show  by  delicate,  discriminating 
touches,  the  practical  every -day  influences  exerted  by  this  study, 
and  are  vital  with  living  illustrations  and  quaint  applications. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  DRA  WINQ  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

CHARACTER* 

By  Adeline  Valentine  Pond. 

It  is  a  long  word  you  have  there,  that  word  character — a  long  word  and  a  broad 
one ;  a  word  that  covers  much  gi'ound,  and  by  reason  of  elasticity,  may  be  stretched 
to  cover  much  more.  You  and  I,  who  are  nothing  if  not  orthodox,  may  hold  that 
a  man's  character  begins  and  ends  with  his  morals  ;  while  our  neighbors,  who  are 
nothing  if  hot  liberal,  may  beUeVe  that  it  includes  his  intellect  as  vrell.    *    *    * 

*  "  Influence  of  the  Study  of  Drawing  in  the  Development  of  Character.     Paper 
read  before  the  Industrial  Art  Teachera'  Association,  at  the  Boston  Art  Club  Gal- 
lery, Saturday,  December  27,  1884,  by  Adeline  Valentine  Pond,  Teacher  of  Draw-         A 
ing  in  Newton  Public  Schools.    Printed  by  vote  of  the  Association.    Pp.13."  ,       I 
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The  strongest  molding  influences  of  our  day  lie  in  the  public  schools ,  The  teacher , 
faj  above  men  of  other  callings,  has  an  opportunity  for  shaping  many  chki'acters 
besides  his  own.  Like  the  potter  at  the  wheel,  his  smallest  motion  is  not  in  vain ; 
his  lightest  touch  must  teU.  Every  study  that  the  teacher  opens  up  to  his  pupils 
carries  the  molding  steadily  forward. 

"This  clay,  well-mixed  with  marl  and  sand, 
Follows  th^  motions  of  my  hand, 
For  some  must  follow  and  some  command. 
Though  all  are  made  of  clay." 

Potent  among  the  educational  molding  influences  stand  the  three  R's  ;  potent,  but 
not  omnipotent.  Other  studies  must  help:  among  them  drawing.  "Reading," 
saith  the  philosopher,  maketh  a  full  man,  conference,  a  ready  man,  wi-iting,  an 
exact  man."  Inthis  later  day,  what  can  drawing  do?  Properly  studied,  it  can 
benefit  the  child  physically,  mentally,  morally.  It  can  help  to  make  a  man  of  him. 
After  all,  it  is  a  poor  study  that  never  saved  a  soul,  and  never  even  helped. 

HOW  DRAWING  EDUCATES  EYE  AND  HAND. 

In  the  first  place  to  speak  briefly  of  physical  effects,  drawing  benefits  the  body  by 
training  both  eye  and  hand,  the  one  to  see,  the  other  to  do."  *  *  *  "  in  object 
drawing,  a  full  knowledge'  of  the  construction  raust  be  supplemented  by  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  appearances.  In  such  drawing,  therefore,  the  eye  is  edu- 
cated, first,  to  see  things  as  they  are  ;  next,  as  they  seem ;  and  last,  to  see  the  differ- 
ence between  being  and  seeming.  Again,  drawing  trains  the  hand  to  obey  the  wUl. 
An  important  point  truly ;  for  fancy  a  republic  wherein  certain  of  the  members, 
either  through  ignorance  or  malice,  continually  fail  to  work  out  the  plans  of  the 
lawfully  appointed  powers.  What  else  but  confusion  can  possibly  result  ?  Similar 
anarchy  reigns  in  the  kingdom  of  the  mind,  when  the  bodily  members,  through 
lack  of  discij)hne,  fail  to  obey  their  natural  sovereign.  In  the  untrained  hand  there 
is  often  inability  to  obey,  often  disinchnation ;  but  drawing  changes  all  that ;  and 
drawing  does  eomething  else  for  the  hand.  There  is  yet  another  true  service  that 
deserves  mention.  Those  who  despise  not  the  day  of  small  things,  those  who  have 
faith  that  cleanliness  is  akin  to  godliness,  will  not  smile  when,  in  serious  vein,  I  re- 
spectfully refer  to  the  study  of  drawing  as  a  powerful  cleansing  agent.  It  happens 
thus  :  In  schools  where  such  admonition  is  necessary,  the  pupils  are  instructed  to 
bring  their  very  cleanest  hands  on  drawing  days.  No  stain  must  mar  the  pristine 
purity  of  theu-  drawing  books,  lest  the  special  teacher  behold  the  same,  and  wax 
wroth  thereat.  Children  are  quick  to  comprehend  incongruities ;  they  understand 
something  of  the  "eternal  fitness  of  things,"  and  perceive  that  it  is  not  borne  out 
by  a  combination  of  clean  paper  and  grimy  fingers.  In  certain  districts  where  once 
the  dirt  of  the  child  was  the  despau-  of  the  teacher,  I  learn  that  now  cleanliness,  or 
at  least. that  partial  cleanUness  superinduced  by  the  study  of  drawing,  is  fast  be-/ 
coming  popular.  What  a  glorious  victory  is  this  !  We  have  met  the  enemy,  and 
he  is  ours  for  the  time  being. 

HOW  THE  STUDY  OP  DRAWING  DEVELOPES  THE  INTELLECT. 

But  in  considering  the  influence  of  drawing  in  the  development  of  character,  the 
mere  physical  effects  of  the  study  are  by  no  means  chief.  What  can  drawing  do 
for  the  mind? 

Taught  aright  it  develops  the  faculty  of  reason,  the  arbiter  between  right  and 
wrong.  The  truths  of  form  should  not  be  forced  upon  the  pupil  in  so  many  pellets. 
If  a  child  asks  a  question  do  not  fire  upon  him  with  a  formula.  Lead  him  to  speak 
what  he  thinks.  Thought  gives  rise  to  speech,  and  speech  by  a  curious  reflex  action, 
reforms  and  strenghtens  thought,  so  that  the  outlines  of  the  mental  image  become 
clearer  and  purer.  A  little  boy  iu  the  baby  class  said  to  me,  with  all  the  ardor  and 
communicativeness  of  five  years  and  kUt  skirts,  "  I've  tested  my  horizontal  line, 
and  it's  Just  as  long  as  the  vertical ;  but  when  I  test  my  vertical  it  isn't  as  long  as  the 
horizontal."  The  very  instant  that  he  had  finished  speaking,  the  child  savs^  that 
there  was  a  flaw  somewhere,  and  added  quickly,  "But  I  guess  I  didn't  do  it  right." 
Silence  is  not  always  golden  ;  if  speech  will  lead  to  thought,  give  us  speech. 

Better,  sometunes,  a  child  who  thinks  for  himself,  and  so  thinks  wrong,  than 
one  who  thinks  by  proxy,  and  so  thinks  right. 

Mistakes  are  not  always  failures  ;  they  are  often  incident  to  the  natural  growth 
of  things.  A  child  cannot,  like  the  fabled  beanstalk,  grow  up  in  a  single  mght. 
If  he  could,  he  would  be  but  a  beanstalk  after  all,  and  a  monstrosity  among  bean- 
■  stalks  at  that.    Let  him  make  his  mistakes  if  he  will  but  gi-ow  thereby. 
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A  bojr  of  eight  listened  eagerly  to  a  talk  about  the  circle  ;  but  when  I  stated 
that  a  circle  may  have  any  number  of  radii,  he  rose  to  object.  "  Because,"  said 
he,  "  you  can  take  a  wheel  and  put  in  a  lot  of  spokes,  and  then  a  lot  more,  and  by 
and  by  there  won't  be  any  room  left."  Now  the  child,  though  right  about  the 
wheel,  was  wrong  about  the  oii-cle ;  but  what  he  said  showed  that  he  had  used  his 
reason.  "  Young  man,"  thought  I,  "the  study  of  drawing  is  converting  you  into 
a  highly  civilized  product ;  you  have  evidently  either  acquired  or  inherited  the  noble 
art  of  masticationi" 

DE^WING  AIDS  CONCENTEATIOIJ  OF  THOUGHT. 

"  Another  excellent  mental  effect  Resulting  from  the  study  of  drawing,  is  the  habit 
of  concentration.  Human  nature  is  lazy  ;  human  children  are  dreamy.  With 
many,  lounging  is  a  customary  mental  attitude.  To  all  apt)earances  your  dreamers 
are  with  you  in  the  flesh  ;  but  in  the  spirit  they  are  anywhere  except  upon  the  spot. 
Shall  we  let  these  children  grow  up  to  join  the  ignoble  army  of  incuraole  incompe- 
tents, people  who  are  reputed  to  be  "  no  one's  enemies  but  their  own,"  who  "  never 
intended  any  harm,"  who  ' '  who  didn't  know  'twas  loaded  ?  "  No  ;  save  them  from 
such  a  fate.  Teach  them  that  the  day  is  for  doing,  not  dreaming ;  for  doing  the  right 
thing,  in  the  right  way,  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  place.  With  a  certain 
amiable  relentlessness,  give  them  as  a  tonic  dictation  exercises  in  drawing.  Each 
syllable  that  you  utter  has  its  own  unalterable  meaning.  Precision  and  accuracy 
are  demanded.  When  your  fiat  has  gone  forth  that  the  longest  vertical  is  to  be 
trisected,  let  no  one  dare  understand  you  to  say  that  the  shortest  "horizontal  was  to 
be  halved.  S  uch  exercises  help  to  place  a  child's  faculties  within  reach  of  his  fingers ; 
for  the  real  difficulty  with  yom-  dreamy,  inconsequent  children  is,  not  that  they 
lack  wits,  but  that  they  don't  know  where  to  find  them. 

DRAWING  STIMULATES  THE  JUDGMENT. 

Again,  in  the  study  of  drawing  the  judgment  is  kept  constantly  at  work.  From 
^the  time  when  the  child  first  attempts  to  find  the  middle  of  his  slate,  and  to  place 
thereat  his  first  uncouth  vertical  line,  he  must  analyze,  compare,  choose,  execute. 
He  cannot  draw  the  simplest  plane  geometrical  figure  without  comparing  width  with 
hight.  He  must  give  afterthought  as  well  as  forethought.  Crilicism,  the  child's 
own  intelligent  criticism,  is  the  better  part  of  drawing.  Thus  his  judgment, 
strengthened  by  exercise,  becomes  something  more  than  felicitous  guess-work. 

DRAWING  AROUSES  AND  FEEDS  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Do  we  believe  that  the  imagination  is  worth  cultivating  ?  Why  not  ?  Let  us  save 
ourselves  and  our  children  from  the  unhappy  fate  of  Peter  Bell  of  primrose  fame.. 
Drawing  stimulates  the  imaginative  faculty.  The  child's  world,  that  bright  and 
evanescent  world  of  his  own  creating,  teems  with  imagery  and  symbolism.  The 
child  therefore  understands  and  appreciates  the  imagery  and  symbolism  of  art.  He 
enjoys  the  truths  of  form,  when  they  ai-e  set  about  with  bright  illustrations.  K  a 
cyUnder  were  but  a  cylinder,  and  a  pyramid  but  a  pyramid,  it  were  hard  lines  in- 
\deed.  Fortunately,  a  cylinder  is  more  than  a  cylinder  ;  it  is  a  huge  boiler,  a  mighty 
locomotive  ;  it  is  the  sewer  of  Pai-is,  the  tower  of  Pisa.  Likewise  a  pyi'amid  is  more 
than  a  jjyramid,  a  thing  of  faces  and  edges  mereljf ;  it  is  now  Egyptian,  sunk  in  the 
sands  of  centuries  ;  now  Gothic,  rising  in  lofty  spires  from  Cologne  Cathredal.  The 
prosaic  rhombus  is  immortaUzed  in  church  vvmdows.  A  square  is  more  than  a 
square,  and  a  circle  more  than  a  circle.  In  the  one  we  behold  the  symbol  of  up- 
rightness, in  the  other  the  emblem  of  eternity.  Nor  does  our  fancy  always  revel  in 
the  musty  traditions  of  the  middle  ages.     Our  associations  range 

"From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe." 

The  circle  suggests  the  material  as  well  as  the  spiritual.  Haply  to  the  child-mind 
it  speaks  of  Thanksgiving  pies  and  Christmas  cakes,  with  never  a  possible  perspec- 
tive of  nightmare  and  dyspepsia.    *    *    * 

DRAWING  LEADS   TO  INVENTION. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  imagination  goes  her  practical  sister  invention.  That 
children  possess  some  power  of  invention,  is  a  fact  patent  to  all  who  have  watched 
them  in  their  work  or  their  play.  Listen  to  them  as  they  try  conclusions  with  each 
other  to  see  who  can  constrvict  the  naost  marvelous  tale.     This  power  of  invention 
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may  be  turned  into  a  proper  and  profitable  channel  by  exercises  in  design  or  ori- 
ginal arrangement.  Here,  again,  the  judgment  is  put  at  work ;  for  the  object  is  to 
make  new  and  pleasiag  combinations  of  weU-knowu  units,,  rather  than  to  construct 
abominations  of  original  ugliness.  In  the  design-feature,  as  in  other  features  of 
di-awing,  not  the  least  among  the  good  results  sought  is  this  :  A  power  of  viewing 
things  as  a  whole,  a  cognizance  of  underlying  principles,  a  subordination  of  details. 
It  is  a  great  art,  that  of  seeing  the  framework  of  affairs.  Who  are  the  best  artists  ? 
They  are  those  who,  in  drawing  the  human  form,  never  lose  sight  of  the  human 
skeleton.  Who  are  the  greatest  statesmen?  They  are  those  who  look  beyond  the 
details  of  a  government,  and  behold  the  principles. 

THE  COMPREHEXSIVE  INFUJESCE  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAWING. 

To  sum  up  the  leading  points  of  mental  training,  the  study  of  drawing  cultiv&tes 
the  reason,  the  judgment,  the  power  of  concentration,  the  imagination,  the  inven- 
tion, and  a  certain  breadth  of  intellectual  view.  Are  not  these  the  faculties  that  in 
the  events  of  every-day  life  make  a  man  master  of  the  situation?  Gliief  among  all 
is  the  power  of  reason,  that  power  w^hereby  man  is  rendered  unique  among  all  created, 
things.  Human  ingenuity  may  devise  machines  to  do  the  work  of  hands  and  feet, 
of  eyes  and  ears  ;  but  it  may  not  devise  a  thinking  apparatus.  It  may  annihilate 
both  space  and  time,  but  it  cannot  invent  a  substitute  for  brain.  And  the  age  de- 
mands of  the  individual  other  things  besides  the  reasoning  power.  It  calls  not  only 
for  thought,  but  for  a  certain  celerity  of  thought,  a  knack  of  emerging  in  case  oif 
an  emergency.  The  inventions  of  the  day  are  instantaneous  and  electric  in  their 
appUcations  :  shaU  not  the  man  keep  pace  with  his  machines  ?  The  mental  train- 
ing afforded  by  dravring  quickens  the  powers  in  many  ways,  and  is  thus  of  high 
importance  in  the  development  of  a  useful,  practical,  every-<iay  character. 

Moreover,  all  this  mental  training  has  its  moral  effect.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say 
that  knowledge  is  virtue.  I  only  assert  that  the  two  are  akin.  Conversely,  igno- 
rance is  not  vice,  but  only  a  near  relation.  *  »  »  First,  since  drawing  is  a 
feature  of  industrial  education,  and  in<leed  the  only  feature  at  present  fully  recog- 
nized by  our  school  system,  let  me  in  passing  say  one  word  about  the  effect  of  in- 
dustrial education  on  public  morals.  "  Jails  and  State  prisons,"'  said  the  wise  old 
doctor,  ''  are  the  complements  of  school-houses  ;  so  many  less  as  you  have  of  the 
latter,  so  many  more  must  you  have  of  the  former."  Criminal  statistics  of  the 
present  day  bear  witness  to  this  truth.    *    *    * 

SHOOL  HOUSES  ARE  MORE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  MORE  ECONOMICAL,  TH\V  JAUS. 

From  such  testimony  as  this  we  gather  that  school-houses  are  not  only  more 
esthetic  than  prisons/  but  more  economicaL  Let  us  by  all  means  save  the  public 
moneys.  TJie  study  of  drawing  will  help.  One  pencil  will  not  batter  down  a  peni- 
tentiary ;  but  a  hundred  thousand  pencils,  with  the  right  power  behind  them,  will 
help  to  lawfully  remove  the  cause,  for  the  peniteutiary.  And  are  dollars  and  cents 
all  that  we  have  at  stake?  Are  the  pubUc  moneys  all  that  need  to  be  saved?  No, 
the  cry  goes  forth,  "  Save  the  child ! "  It  is  echoed  from  the  gin-shop  and  the  jail ; 
it  is  nailed  at  the  corneniof  the  street  Save  the  child !  Save  him  to  himself  and 
to  his  country :  save  him  by  giving  his  vacant  mind  something  to  think  of  :  save 
him  by  giving  his  idle  hands  something  to  do ;  save  him  for  your  own  salvation's 
sake.  , 

"  Tbe  chad's  sob  in  the  sUenoe  cur9^  deeper 
Thau  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath." 

Unless  poblic  education  comes  to  the  rescue,  the  vacuum  in  the  child's  mind, 
vacuum  always  abhorred  by  nature,  will  be  let  out  to  other  parties  less  responsible 
than  the  teachers  in  the  pubUc  schools.  As  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Watts,  Satan  stiU 
makes  his  classes  sufficiently  interesting  to  draw  the  otherwise  disengaged.  So  be 
it.  We  will  beat  him  on  his  own  ground.  We  will  go  farther.  Our  branches  shall 
be  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  Drawing,  for  instance,  is  a  paying  investment ; 
money  in  pocket  and  pay  in  hand. 

But  I  pretend  not  here  to  put  in  a  plea  for  industrial  schools.  I  merely  note  in 
passing  the  effect  of  industrial  education  on  the  morals  of  the  pubUc  :  and  in  par- 
ticular, the  effect  of  drawing,  one  of  the  features  of  industrial  education,  on  the 
morals  of  the  individual.  We  believe  that  Christian  morahty  is  the  basis  of  all 
teaching.  We  beUeve  that,  since,  as  we  are  told,  we  can  eat  and  drink  to  the  glory 
of  God,  we  can  certainly  teach  to  the  same  end.  We  beUeve  that  the  soul  has  the 
chief  claim  upon  our  service.  Unless  subject  to  mental  and  moral  myopia,  we  see 
clearly  all  tins  and  niore. 
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SERMONS  IN  DRAWING  BOOKS— THE  aOSPEL  OP  NEATNESS   A.ND  PERSEVERANCE. 

You  ask  how  we  can  preach  the  gospel  through  the  study  of  drawing.  Look  at 
this  pile  of  public  school  drawing-books.  Every  one  of  them  is  a  book  of  sermons. 
Every  page  bristles  with  texts.  Take  up  the  first  book  that  comes  to  hand.  A<y 
cording  to  the  legend  on  the  cover,  it  is  the  property  and  handiwork  of  Richard 
Smithers.  On  the  first  page  it  is  clear  that  Richard  means  to  make  his  mark.  He 
sets  to  work  with  a  stout  heart  and  alas  a  heavy  hand.  His  zeal  exceeds  his  discre- 
tion. If,  O  Richard,  I  might  preach  unto  you,  my  text  would  be  this :  That  as- 
suredly biceps  is  a  goodly  thing,  but  brains  also  have  their  usefulness,  their  signiji- 
cance.  How  is  it  with  the  next  page?  Better,  Richard,  better.  But  what  is  this 
that  greets  my  eye  from  the  space  opposite  ?  Richard  has  fallen  again.  '  Flushed 
with  his  easy  victory  over. the  previous  lesson,  he  grows  reckless  of  consequences 
and  wades  through  gi-aphite  to  a  single  defeat.  And,  shade  of  Giotto,  he  calls  this 
tipsy  turnip  a  circle !  What  have  we  here?  Ah,  Richard  is  himself  again,  with 
improvements,  that  last  through  several  pages.  Well  done,  Richard,  but  beware 
of  success  !  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest,  he  fall."  Wliat  is 
this  ?  Fallen  indeed,  poor  Richard,  lower  than  ever  ;  for  that  long  horizontal  was 
never  made  by  hands,  unless  the  hands  held  a  ruler  of  excellent  edge.  Ah,  my  boy, 
"  be  sure  your  sin  wUl  find  you  out."  And  have  you  forgotten  what  is  said  of  him 
that  "  loveth  and  maketh  a  he? "  But  I  will  not  judge  the^  harshly ;  it  may  be  a 
moment  of  sore  temptation  with  thee.  Who  knows  but  that  Satan,  ever  ready  "to 
make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,"  took  the  form  of  a  ruler,  and  whispered 
insidious  words  in  thine  ear.  Hide  thy  ruler  until  thou  be  strong  to  gaze  unmoved 
upon  its  charms,  and  go  thy  ways.  And  what  m.eans  tjaia  mad  phantasmagoria  of 
kites,  carrots,  and  cat's-cradles,  whirling  wildly  about  a  discouraged-looking  cuff- 
button  for  a  center?  Will  it  explode?  No,  not  necessarily;  it  is  an  original  de- 
sign. Now  I  think  of  it,  Richard,  thou  art  the  very  lad  who  did  most  stoutly  main- 
tain unto  me,  in  the  face  of  public  opinion,  that  every  triangle  has  a  vortex ;  cer- 
tainly the  triangle  that  includes  this  design  has  at  least  one  vortex,  if  not  more  than 
one ;  in  fact  the  arrangemeiit  impresses  the  beholder  as  being  composed  largely  of 
vortex.  And  here  farther  on  is  sometliing  else  I  like  not.  Why  this  too  evident 
soiling  and  moiling  and  rubbing  and  scrubbing  of  most  inoffensive  paper  ?  My  text 
this  time  is  for  teacher  as  well  as  scholar :  A  little  instruction  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  much  India  rubber.  Thus  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  Richard's  book,  finding 
here  a  victory  and  there  a  Waterloo  ;  beholding  our  hero  now  at  the  very  pinnacle 
of  industry  and  self-control,  and  now  plunged  into  the  lowest  depths  of  despair. 
And  perchance,  fearing  that  the  last  pages  may  be  haunted  by  another  of  those 
phantasmal  combinations  that  Richard  calls  designs,  we  furtively  close  the  book  and 
put  it  far  from  us. 

-     WHAT  A  girl's   drawing   BOOK   SUGGESTS.  ■" 

The  next  in  order  belongs  to  his  sister  Kate.  The  boy,  in  this  case,  has  the 
bolder  hand,  but  the  girl  has  the  truer  eye.  Her  lines  are  exquisitely  neat  and 
light ;  in  fact,  far  too  light  for  the  good  of  her  eyesight.  To  me  there  is  something 
pathetic  in  the  patient  struggle  of  such  children  to  respond  to  the  teacher's  shib. 
boleth  of  "light  lines."  Is  there  not  a  stray  text  lurking,  here — something  about 
the  letter  that  killeth  and  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive  ?  Looking  farther  on,  we 
see  that  little  Kate  does  not  rise  and  faU  like  her  more  mercurial  brother ;  she 
has  indeed  her  battles  royal  with  model  drawing,  as  certain  exhausted  pages  do 
testify,  but  the  temptations  of  the  straiglit  edge  are  powerless  with  her.  We  tiurn 
over  other  books  ;  some  of  the  pages  are  neat  and  clean,  others  soiled,  rubbed,  crum- 
pled, torn,  and  even  blood-stained.  This  last,  I  hasten  to  add,  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  assault  and  battery  ;  it  simply  shows  that  some  unruly  urchin  has  sur- 
reptitiously sharpened  his  pencil  with  his  own  jack-knife,  and  has  received  a  cut 
for  his  pains.  But  what  lessons  of  honesty,  industry,  obedience,  patience,  and  pu- 
rity these  lessons  in  drawing  suggest !  One  can  almost  see  the  luckless  Richard  de- 
tected in  the  criminal  act  of  rulmg  as  aforesaid ;  and  one  waits  .to  hear  whether  the 
exposure  is  to  be  followed  by  a  stinging  denunciation  from  the  teacher,  or  rather 
by  a  strong  and  not  unkindly  plea  for  honesty. 

drawing  exemplifies  the  worth  op  honest  work. 

And  honesty  may  be  taught  by  this  study  in  more  ways  than  one.  Drawing  of 
itself  diffuses  an  atmosphere  of  truth.  It  calls  for  square  dealing  and  full  measure. 
The  facts  should  be  understood  with  exactness,  and  expressed  with  a  mingling  of 
exactness  and  grace.  The  honesty  that  pervades  true  art  is  not  the  repulsive  hon- 
esty of  Diogenes,  seeking  expression  in  tub  and  lantern ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  real 
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for  being  attractive.  Unless  iieredity  hinders,  those  who  breathe  an  atmosphere 
of  honesty  find  it  easy  to  be  honest. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  moral  lessons  taught  by  drawing  is  an  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  and  economy  of  primary  accuracy  ;  not  accuracy  attained  by  groping  and 
scrambling,  but  accuracy  instantaneous. 

VALUE  OF  KNOWING  WHEN  TO  STOP. 

Another  point  gained  in  connection  with  the  study  of  drawing  is  the  knowledge 
when  to  stop.  The  art  of  leaving  oil  is  a  great  art;  if  it  were  but  duly  cultivated 
by  our  public  speakers,  how  many  sighs  and  yawns  and  curses,  not  loud  but  deep,- 
might  then  be  avoided !  Something  of  the  machine  nature  attaches  to  us;  having 
once  begun,  we  seem  like  the  Wandering  Jew,  impelled  by  some  hidden  power  to 
continue  indefinitely.  A  child  spends  fifteen  minutes  on  a  sketch.  It  is  well  enough, 
but  he  scorns  the  mediocrity  of  letting  well  enough  alone,  and,  if  left  to  his  own 
devices,  proceeds  to  trim,  and  polish,  and  add,  and  subtract,  until  the  drawing 
grows  fairly  haggard.  Fortunately  for  the  pupil  as  well  as  for  the  drawing,  the 
teacher  interposes,  and  in  the  process  of  time,'  that  child  learns  for  himself  when  to 
stop.  Let  us  hope  that  the  lesson  may  abide  with  him  when,  in  after  years,  it  is 
Hs  turn  to  rise  and  say  that  although  he  has  not  come  prepared  to  take  any 
active  part  in  the  exercises,  he  nevertheless  would  like  to  occupy  a  little  of  our 
valuable  time  in  making  a  few  remarks.  If,  under  these  trying  circumstances,  the 
man  stands  the  test  and  sits  down  on  time,  that  teacher  of  his  youth,  has  not  lived 
in  vain;  he  has  been  an  economist  for  a  future  generation;  he  has  spent  his  time 
that  the  time  of  posterity  might  be  saved. 

THE  STUDY  OF  DRAWING  ENEIGHES  THE  MIND  AND  KINDLES  THE  IM AGINATION.      - 

.  In  one  high  and  important  characteristic  the  study  of  drawing  vies  with  history, 
read,ing,  and  music;  namely,  in  the  power  to  fill  the  mind  with  images  at  once 
pleasing  and~pure.  There  are  more  things  in  a  child's  fancy  than  are  dreamed  of 
in  bur  philosophy.  If  these  things  are  pure  things,  they  are  the  child's  chief  bless- 
ing; if  not,  a  curse.  Since  the  imagination  craves  food,  give  it  food  of  a  whole- 
some sort.  " 

Art  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  art  is  pure  in  inspiration  and  suggestion.  The 
best  types  of  historic  art  and  architecture  have  been  types  that  were  consecrated 
to  express  the  religion  of  the  people.  The  solemn-thoughted  symbolism  of  the 
Egyptian  abides  with  us  to-day.  The  Madonna  faces  that  Eaphael  and  Murillo 
sent  down  to  us  have  power  to  charm  the  wise  and  the  simple,  the  grey-beard  and 
the  child,  the  Christian  and  the  atheist.  And  what  has  been  the  intellectual  and 
moral  character  of  the  world's  great  artists  ?  Witness  Da  Vinci,  not  only  painter, 
but  poet,  astronomer,  geologist;  behold  Michael  AngelOf  wonderful  in  painting  and 
sculpture,,  and  great  in  literature,  architecture,  and  engineering.  Morally;  both 
were  above  reproach.  Art  has  done  great  things  for  these  men,  even  as  they  have 
done  great  things  for  art.  When  we  consider  the  rich  inberitence  \*e  have  from 
them,  we  can  but  think  of  the  song  of  the  poet : 

"  'Tis  only  heaven  that  is  given  away, 
And  only  God  can  be  had  for  the  asking." 

Surely  every  thoughtful  nation  should  give  its  children  at  least  so  much  of  art 
education  as  will  leave  them  not  quite  in  utter  ignorance  as  to  their  birthright, 
butjwill  rather  point  them  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of  the  pure  and  lasting  pleasures 
of  art  appreciation. 

Yet,  as  art  education  is  no  longer  compelled  at  every  gate  to  present  its  raison 
cPetre  for  a  passport,  the  art  educator  has  ho  temptation  to  laud  the  Study  of  draw- 
ing beyond  its  merits,  and  no  wish  to  present  his  plans  in  any  light  but  the  "dry 
light  of  the  intellect."  He  prefers  that  the  study  shaU  appear  exactly  as  it  is, 
neither  more  nor  less. 

*  «  *  »  »  *  * 

Though  he  has  taught  (and  learned)  many  a  lesson  of  patience,  self-control,  and 
integrity  in  connection  with  the  study  of  drawing,  he  does  not,  tlierefore,  rashly 
assert  that  upon  drawing  hang  all  the  law,  and  the  prophets.  Narrowness  of  spirit 
is  suicidal  in  the  specialist.  It  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  the  speciahst  should  be  the 
broadest  of  men.    The  very  fact  that  he  has  a  field  of  his  own  should  show  him 
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that  others,  too,  have  their  hunting-grounds,  perhaps  more  fair  than  his.  Your 
drawing  teacher  believes  in  other  books  besides  drawing-books,  in  other  teaching 
besides  his  own,  in  other  prophets  besides  himself.  He  understandsthe  limitations 
of  his  subjects,  as  well  as  its  capabilities;  he  is  aware  that  drawing,  like  honor,  can 
not  "  set  to  a  leg  or  an  arm,  or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound."  But  he  counts  it 
no  shame  that  drawing  is  not  first  and  greatest  of  all  educational  powers.  He  finds 
his  field  sufficiently  vast;  he  sees  in  it  all  the  work  that  a  life-time  may  hope  for, 
and  does  desire  other  worlds  to  conquer. 

Adeline  Valentine  Pond. 
Boston,  Dee.  37, 1884." 

The  thoTiglitful  paper  read  before  the  Association,  by  Dr.  Cams  in 
1885,*  is  a  very  erudite  and  philosophic  essay  which  might  readily 
have  been  expanded  into  a  volume,  had  its  author  chosen ;  as  he 
indicates  the  whole  Cosmos  of  the  Arts.  The  following  analytical 
table  of  "contents"  which  prefaces  his  few  pages,  will  serve  to 
suggest  to  the  reader  the  wide  realm  of  thought  and  force,  encom- 
passed by  his  little  pamphlet. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Section  1.    Definitions.  < 

Section    3.    Etymologies  of  the  words  Art,  Beautiful,  etc. 

Section    3.    Subjectivity  of  Taste. 

MONISM  IN   AET. 

Section  4.  The  Rule  of  Unity. 

Section  5.  Causality  iu  Art,  with  reference  to  the  Incidental  and  the  Super- 
natural. 

Section  6.  The  Work  of  Art  is  a  Microcosm. 

Section  7.  The  Beautiful  in  Art  and  in  Nature. 

MELIORISM  IN  AET. 

Section    8.  The  Human  in  Art. 

Section   9.  The  Arts  of  Space  and  of  Time. 

Section  10.  The  Unity  of  Action  in  a  Drama. 

Section  11.  The  Tragedy,  a  representation  of  Meliorism. 

CONCLUSION. 

Section  13.    The  ultimate  object  of  Art. 

,  Incidentally,  in  an  interesting  criticism  on  the  ghostly  episodes  in 
Hamlet,  and  in  Macbeth,  he  sets  himself  in  such  opi)Osition  to  the 
Greatest  Master  of  the  Drama,  as  to  reveal,  at  once,  his  own  nation- 
ality. •  •  V 
When,  however,  he  elsewhere  says  that  ."true  art  is  always  sug- 
gestive;" he  gives  the  truest  test  by  which  works  claiming  to  be 
works  of  art  are  to  be  measured.  His  paper,  at  once  concise  and 
comprehensive  in  its  suggestiveness,  is  not  easy  to  quote  from  ;  the 
above  opening  analysis  and  the  following  final  passages  which  show 
the  serious  and  ennobling  character  of  the  writer's  Art  Ideals,  must 
here  suffice. 

*  "The  Principles  of  Art,  from  the  standpoint  of  Monism  and  Meliorism.  A 
paper  read  before  the  Industrial  Art  Teachei's'  Association,  at  the  Boston  Art  Club 
Gallery,  Tuesday,  December  39,  1885,  by  Dr.  Paul  Cams.  Printed  by  vote  of  the 
Association.     Pp.  19." 
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"  CONOLUS:ON. 

Sect.  12.  Art  is  no  mere  trifling  and  playing,  attractive  and  charming  as  its 
works  may  be.  IJs  object  is  grand  and  serious,  and  it  has  no  lesser  aim  than  has 
science. 

Art  and  science  both  reveal  the  secrets  of  nature,  but  they  adopt  different  methods., 
"While  science  inquires  into  the  various  provinces  of  nature  under  the  guidance  of 
induction  and  deduction,  art,  intuitively  grasping  the  idea  of  the  universe  and  rep- 
resenting it  in  single  examples,  gives  a  clew  to  the  enigma  of  the  world.  With 
regard  to  this,  the  Romans  called  a  poet  vates,  seer  or  prophet.  The  poet  is  a 
priest  of  humanity.  And,  truly,  of  every  real  artist  and  poet  one  must  aver  as 
Gtoethe  makes  Wilhelm  Meister  sty  about  Shakespeare,  "  It  is  as  though  he  recalled 
all  the  secrets  of  Ufe,  and  yet  one  can  not  define  his  method  of  solving  the  riddle." 

The  paT)ers  read  at  the  meeting  in  1888,  have  not  been  received. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  of6.cers  of  the  Association  for  1888  : 
" President,  George  H.  Bartlett ;  Vice-President,  Henry  T.  Bailey; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  George  E.  Morris  ;  Executive  Committee 
to  iill  vacancies  by  reason  of  expired  terms.  Miss  Clara  Balch  and 
Mr.  George  E.  Woodman." 

A  letter  from  Secretary  Morris,  dated  December  34,  1888,  encloses 
the  following  preliminary  announcement  of  the  next  annual  meeting: 

Seventh  Annual  Meeting.    Saturday,  January  5,  1889. 

[Normal  Art  School  'Building,  corner  Newbury  and  Exeter  Streets,  Boston.] 

PROGEAMME. 

Morning : 

9.45,  Sharp.    Opening  Exercises  and  Appointment  of  Committees. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Constitution. 
10.15.    The  Proper  Place  of  "Form  Study"  in  Education.     By  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
Woodman,  Teacher  in  Cambridge  Evening  Schools. 
Discussion. 
11.15.    Design  and  Historic  Ornament.    By  Mr.  H.  T.  Bailey,  Agent  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for~the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Drawing. 
Discussion. 
Afternoon  : 

2.00-3.30.    Reports  of  Committees  and  Election  of  OiHcers. 
2.30.    Representation.    By  Mr.  A.  K.  Cross,  Teacher  in  Mass.  Normal  Art 
School. 
Discussion. 
8.15.    Parisian  Art  Galleries.    By  Miss  Adeline  V.  Pond,  Director  of  Drawing 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Newton. 
Discussion. 
A  "  question  box  "  wiU  be  placed  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  have 
questions  answered  or  discussed. 

All  teachers  of  Industrial  Art  are  cordially  invited  to  become  members  of  this 
Association. 

G.  H.  Baetlett, 

President. 
Geo.  E.  Moeris, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Waltham,  Mass. 

As  this  VQlume  is  going  through  the'  press,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Morris,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  for  a  copy 
of  the  pamphlet  containing  the  four  papers  read  at  the  meeting  in 
January^  1889.* 

These  papers  are  of  practical  interest  and  abound  in  excellent  sug- 
gestions to- those  actively  engaged  in  teaching  drawing.     Several  of 

*  "  Papers  read  before  the  Industrial  Art  Teachers'  Association  at  their  annual 
meeting  Saturday,  January  5,  1889.  Copies  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation to  Geo.  E.  Morris,  Secretary,  Waltham,  Mass.  Price,  (by  postal  note,)  45 
cents.    Boston,  Mass.    Printed  for.  the  Association.    1889.    Pp.56." 
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the  papers  are  illnstrated,  and  the  text  is  so  intimately  related  to 
these  illustrations  that  they  cannot  well  be  separated,  so  that  from 
these  only  scant  quotation  can  be  made.  The  first  paper,  however, 
not  being  illustrated  is  here  given  entire.  The  author  of  this  paper 
sees  in  the  present  movement  for  industrial  training  a  danger  lest 
the  artistic  development,  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  those  who 
introduced  Industrial  Art  Drawing  into  the  schools  to  foster,  shall 
be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  because  this  warning  seems  so  urgently  needed 
at  this  time  that  this  paper  is  here  given  in  full 

"  THE  PROPER  PLACE  OF  "FORM  STUDY"  lA'  EDVCATION. 

By  George  E.  Woodman. 

One  might  suppose  from  my  sabject  that  form  study  had  no  particular  place  in 
education,  and  that  we  had  come  together  to  discuss  its  merits,  and  decide  on  its' 
appropriate  place.  The  question  has  been  decided,  and  it  became  a  statute  law, 
th^  dirawing  should  be  taught  in  our  pubUc  schools;  and  by  the  passage  of  this  act, 
drawing  ■was  placed,  in  our  public  schools,  side  by  side  with  reading,  -K-riting,  and 
arithmetic.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  committee  having  this  matter  in  charge, 
Trere  impressed  with  the  importance  of  their  w^ork,  and  to  make  their  report  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  recommended  that  free  evening  schools  be  established  in  fiie  cities 
and  towns  throughoat  the  state,  that  mechanicsand  artisans  might  be  instructed  in 
mechanical  and  free  hand  drawing  and  design. 

If  there  is  any  danger  of  this  branch  of  education  being  n^ected,  or  the  original 
design  of  its  projectors  being  perverted,  we  must  come  to  the  rescue,  and  demand 
that  it  be  re^ored  to  its  proper  place. 

I  do  not  anticii>ate  any  danger  however,  but  a  careful  survey  of  the  premises  fe 
necessary.  Why?  Because  one  of  the  principal  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law,  enacted  by  the  l^:islatare  in  1870,  is  likely  to  be  lost  si^t  of. 

Great  stress  is  being  laid,  at  the  present  time,  on  a  preparatory  course  of  indus- 
trial or  manual  training,  which  is  (^culated  to  fit  boys  for  industrial  work.  School 
buildings  have  been  fitted  up  with  special  care,  with  modem  improvements  and 
special  teachers  employed  to  teach  the  clemently  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts; 
in  other  words,  special  schools  have  been  instituted  for  instruction  in  carpentry, 
forging,  patt«m  making,  foundry  work,  and  printing. 

SPECIAL  KEED  FOE  CXTLTIVATEyG  THE  .SSTHEnC  SATfEE  OP  AMERICAS  TOTTTH. 

The  possibility  is  that  drawing  as  now  taught  in  our  public  schools  may  be 
afifected,  or  wholly  directed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  prefer  to  take  the 
industrial  course  in  the  training  schools,  and  that  form  study  in  its  applics^on  to 
an  art  industrial  training  may  be  n^;lected.  Our  rank  as  a  nation  is  second  to 
none  in  the  development  of  mechanical  industries.  Our  art  industries  should  re- 
ceive an  equal  share  of  attention  from  our  philanthropic  tAHxeos,  and  I  might  say, 
an  equal  amount  of  money  should  be  expended  from  our  school  fund,  for  school 
buildings,  wilii  all  the  necessary  appointments;  and  special  teachers  should  be  em- 
ployed, to  teach  form  study  in  all  its  applications  to  the  art  industries.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  art  as  well  as  mechanical  con^ruction  be  taught,  and  with  equal  advan- 
tages to  the  art  student. 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  good  citizens  of  Massachusetts  would  be  pleased 
at  the  present  day,  to  see  repeated  in  print,  language  gimilar  to  the  following,  which 
I  take  from  a  report  of  one  of  our  commissioners  to  tiie  Vienna  Exposition: 

°'A  w^alk  through  the  American  department  left  on  tbe  mind  an  unpleasant  im- 
pression of  meagreness  of  production,  absence  of  taste  and  poverty  of  imagination. 
The  whole  result  would  have  reflected  no  credit  on  a  TVorc^ter  County  Fair." 

It  is  not  possible  however,  to  return  to  this  state  or  condition  of  things.  But  we 
do  claim  that  in  order  to  reach  that  eminence  among  n^ons,  that  the  truly  ambi- 
tious American  is  determined  shall  be  attained,  we  must  cultivate  the  aesthetic  part 
of  the  natures  of  our  yoimg  men  and  women,  as  \rell  as  encourage  a  desire  for  me- 
chanical construction.  We  should  not  be  satisfied  with  a  pkux  in  the  line  of  this 
grand  procession,  but  push  forward  with  all  possible  zeal,  until  we  occupy  the  bead 
of  the  line.  It  is  possible  that  the  rank  I  claim  for  •  •  Form  Study  "  in  education  may 
be  severely  criticised.    If  I  succeed  in  pointing  out  its  Intimate  claim  as  one  of  ti^ 
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most  important  studies  taught  in  our  public  schools  in  the  development  of  the  men- 
tal faculties,  I  shall  have  accomplished  at  least  a  part  of  my  work. 

I  do  not  wish  to  create  an  alarm,  neither  do  I  wish  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  special 
agent,  making  claims  for  a  special  study  that  its  importance  does  not  warrant.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  from  what  I  read  in  the  daily  papers  on  education,  that  the 
subject  is  not  fully  understood,  and  that  educators  are  not  in  harmony  with  each 
other.  Hence  more  or  less  confusion  exists,  and  as  a  branch  of  education  it  is  left 
among  the  maybe's,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  B.  &  S.  club  of  Boston,  several  weeks  ago: 

"  Resolved,  The  members  of  the  B.  &  S.  club  here  assembled  recognize  the  excel- 
lence of  the  present  school  system  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

And  particularly  those  features  of  the  system  which  offer  advantages  to  those  who 
desire  to  fit  themselves  for  professional  or  commercial  pursuits,  and  here  exj)ress  the 
hope  tliat  the  system  may  be  further  extended  by  which  equal  advantages  may  be 
offered  to  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  other  industrial  occupations." 

There  is  a  little  encouragement  in  this  resolution;  but  why  draw  the  line?  Are 
not  the  great  mass  of  our_ citizens  entitled  to,  and  have  they  not  the  right  to  "  ^qual 
advantages"  for  their  children,  that  wealthy  or  more  fortunate  parents  have  for 
theirs,  without  the  doubtful  '"may  be"  offered  to  those  who  " desire  to  fit  them- 
selves for  other  industrial  occupations?" 

EQUAL  CLAIM  OF  ART  STUBIES. 

If  we  have  a  school  system  in  Boston,  recognized  for  its  excellence,  which  in  one 
of  its  branches,  as  in  our  Latin  school,  offers  advantages  to  those  who  wish  to  be- 
come lawyers,  doctors  and  mmisters,  have  we  not  the  right  to  claim  that  schools  of 
art  should  be  estabUshed,  as  a  part  of  that  public  school  system,  where,  under  the 
'  direction  of  qualified  teachers,  students  can  pin:sue  form  study  from  nature,  and 
the  best  selected  examples  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  in  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tectural design,  and  surface  decoration  ? 

PUBLIC  INTEEEST  IN  rNDUSTRIES,  WHILE  IGNOEIKG  THE  ABSENCE  OF  THE  ART  ELE- 
MENT. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  diflicult  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
cannot  see  clearly  the  value  to  our  country  of  an  art  education,  and  who  look  upon 
such  as  a  special  study,  and  as  forming  no  part  in  general  education.  It  has  been 
remarked,  "  It  is  well  enough  to  have  industrial  training  schools  for  boys,  as  we 
have  no  apprenticeship  system  at  the  present  time.  We  can  purchase  works  of  art 
from  foreign  countries  much  cheaper  than  we  can  produce  them  here. "  How  about 
the  interior  decorations  of  our  public  and  private  buUdings?  "Oh,  we  can  import 
from  abroad,  workmen  of  artistic  skiU  for  that  purpose."  Yes,  we  can,  and  be  as 
contented  with  the  result  as  we  were  at  the  findings  of  the  committee  on  awards 
at  the  World's  fair  in  England  in  1851  when  one  of  our  manufacturing  establish- 
ments received  a  diploma  for  artistic  furniture,  manufactured  in  Boston  from 
native  wood.  Who  made  the  design?  Who  did  the  work?  A  Frenclunan  born  and 
educated  in  France,  and  who  is  now  there  Uving  at  ease  on  the  money  earned  in 
this  city.  It  may  be  that  my  love  of  country  transcends  my  judgment,  but  I  do 
believe  in  the  cultivation  of  home  talent,  and  home  production,  fi  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  can  afford  to  give  to  some  of  its  citizens  the  advantages  of  an  art 
industrial  training,  as  weU  as  to  fit  others  for  mechanical  pursuits,  why  should 
America  remain  in  the  background,  when  we  boast  of  men  with  their  millions,  and 
a  surplus  in  our  national  treasury  beyond  all  possible  needs?  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, discouraged. 

DANGER    OF    DIVERTING  THE  STUDY  OF    DRAWING    FROM  ART    INDUSTRY   TO   MERE 

MECHANIC  USES. 

Progress  has  been  made,  and  public  opinion  is  being  moulded  into  its  proper  shape. 
One  by  one  our  prominent  manufacturers  are  coining  to  realize  the  importance 
of  the  work  we  have  in  hand,  and  in  many  instances  have  been  charitably  disposed 
in  a  substantial  way,  making  gifts  of  money  for  the  building  and  equipping  of 
schools  for  industrial  training.  This  however,  meets  the  question  only  haft  way ; 
and,  as  has  been  hinted  in  the  earher  part  of  my  remarks,  form  study  in  industrial 
drawing,  as  taught  in  our  public  schools,  that  tends  to  the  development  of  the  tastes 
for  art  culture,  is  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  such  forms  adopted  as  are  best 
adapted  to  illustrate  mechanical  construction.    In  such  a  case  we  would  be  forced 
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to  stand  by  as  unwilling  witnesses  to  the  absorption,  of  what  we  consider  a  most 
important  feature  in.  education. 

It  is  the  advancement  of  so  important  a  branch  of  education  as  form  study  that 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

WE  NEED  AKTISTS  NO  LESS  THAN  ARTISANS. 

The  futm-e  prosperity  of  our  countiy  demands  the  fostering  of  every  branch  of 
education  that  tends  to  develop  the  powers  and  faculties  of  its  people.  Our  growth 
as  a  nation  has  been  one  of  progress  from  the  beginning,  and  selfishness  should 
form  no  part  of  our  national  character.  In  the  distribution  of  our  school  fund,  an 
adequate  amount  of  money  should  be  appropriated  for  the  successful  maintenance 
of  a  suitable  place  for  form  study,  which  should  be  a  part  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem, as  much  so,  at  least,  as  manual  trainjng.  We  need  sculptors,  painters,  carv- 
ers, decorators  and  designers,  as  well  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  machinists  and 
printers.  In  fact,  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  objects  which  are  beautiful  as 
well  as  useful.  In  our  homes,  artistic  furniture,  decoration  of  the  ceihng  in  color, 
and  beautiful  forms  in  reUef  on  the  walls  are  much  to  be  desired.  The  association 
of  beautiful  things  is  always  pleasing  to  the  cultivated  mind. 
.  "  Ideas  of  beauty,"  says  Buskin,  "  are  among  the  noblest  which  can  be  presented 
to  the  human  mind,  invariably  exalting  and  purifyingit  according  to  their  degree." 
To  produce  objects  of  beauty  and  excellence,  the  study  of  correct  forms  in  nature 
and  art  are  necessary  as  a  foundation. 

There  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  those  that  are  skilled  in  art,  as  paint- 
ers, sculptors  and  interior  decorators,  that  cannot  be  filled  by  American  artists  ; 
and  nearly  all  the  heads  of  art  industrial  departments  in  ovu:  state,  and  through  the 
United  States  are  foreign  artists.  The  time  has  arrived  when  we  should  think  seri- 
ously on  this  subject. 

Are  you  willing  to  say  that  the  American  boy  or  girl  is  mentally  incapable  of 
becoming  as  well  qualified  to  fill  these  positions?  that  the  average  intelligence  of 
our  boys  and  girls  is  below  that  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  England,  Krance  and  Ger- 
many ?  If  so,  I  am  not.  I^om  the  history  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  I  am 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  average  American  boy  or  girl,  virith  equal  educational 
advantages,  is  superior  to  the  foreign  boy  or  girl.  It  has  been  said  that  "  no  im- 
provement can  take  place  in  the  art  of  the  present  generation  until  aU  classes, 
artists,  manufacturers,  and  the  pubhc,  ai-e  better  educated  in  art,  and  the  existence 
of  general  principles  more  fully  recognized." 

How  can  this  be  accomplished?  It  can  be  by  the  introduction  of  free  schools  of 
art.  "Form  study"  can  claim  an  economical  value  in  general  education,  and  in 
practical  life.  It  is  a  strong  power  in  the  development  of  moral  and  intellectual 
character.  It  bsnefits  the  body  by  training  the  eye  to  see  and  the  hand  to  do;  it 
develops  the  faculty  of  reason,  and  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong;  it  strengthens  the  powers  of  concentration  and  imagination,  and  as  a  cleans- 
ing agent,  purifies  the  thoughts,  giving  an  inspiration  of  Deity.   ' 

Can  there  be  a  grander  or  more  noble  study  than  this,  that  has  for  its  basis  those 
virtues  which  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  civilized  and  christianized 
people,  which  make  us  better  men  and  women,  by  refining  and  strengthening  our 
rnoral  and  intellectual  faculties,  restraining  the  passions  and  purifying  the  aflEec- 
tions,  and  which  make  us  obedient  to  the  laws  of  natm-e,  truthful  in  our  expres- 
sions, and  faithful  to  our  trusts?" 

The  second  paper  is  very  practical  and  full  of  interesting  sugges- 
tions. This  paper  is  fully  illustrated,  text  and  illustrations  being 
so  interwoven  that  they  cannot  well  be  separated.  Yet  the  subject 
is  so  important  and  so  admirably  presented  as  to  compel  the  insertion 
here  of  such  passages  as  can  be  quoted  apart  from  the  illustrations. 

Attention  is  called  to  Mr.  Bailey's  incisive  words  about  "element- 
ary design."  When  people  talk  gravely  about  the  "original  de- 
signs "  made  by  babies  in  the  kindergarten,  and  by  the  youngest 
primary  school  children,  one  wonders  what  meaning  they  attach  to 
the  word  "design." 

It  will  be  well  for  such  persons,  teachers  of  drawing  or  others,  to 
ponder  for  a  season  on  the  significant  words  of  Ruskin  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Bailey.  Cant,  mindless  routine,  and  the  parrot-like  reiteration- 
of  pet  phrases,  are  as  valueless  in  connection  with  this  Study  as 
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they  are  in  all  the  other  relations  of  life.  How  can  babies  of  four, 
or  even  eight  years  of  age,  have  stored  the  "  observation  and  experi- 
ence" which  Raskia  declares  the  essential  pre-requisites  of  design  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bailey  points  out  how  the  older  children 
can  be  so  informed  as  to  what  is  good  design,  and  taught  in  each  case 
to  distinguish  the  single  predominating  motive  which  underlies  the 
historic  ornament  of  the  different  races  and  eras,  so  that  they  may 
proceed  with  intelligent  enthusiasm  to  compose  designs  for  them- 
selves in  accordance  with  the  principles  by  which  all  good  designs 
have  been,  and  must  ever  continue  to  be,  developed.  By  like 
methods  the  younger  children  may  be  trained  so  far  as  their  briefer 
"experience,"  and  more  limited  "observation"  permit.  Whether 
much  of  "stick  layings"  and  "paper  cuttings"  which  prevail  are 
not  worse  than  useless,  as  leading  to  any  desirable  development  of 
the  aesthetic  faculties,  may  well  be  questioned. 


HISTORIC  ORNAMENT  AND  DESIGN  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
By  Henry  T.  Bailey,  Agent  State  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Teachers  : — 

The  subject  of  Industrial  Drawing  is  so  comprehensive  in  its  limits  and  a  teach- 
er's time  is  so  thoroughly  occupied,  that  we  are  at  times  discouraged. 

What  to  teach  to  secure  certain  ends,  and  how  to  teach  to  secure  those  ends  with 
the  least  possible  waste  of  time  and  force,  are  important  questions. 

We  are,  I  think,  alinost  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  ends  to  be 
secured  in  the  teaching  of  Industrial  Drawing  is  the  development  of  the  pupils 
'  '.Esthetic  Nature; "  but  just  how  this  is  to  be  done  is  yet  but  partially  determined. 

Some  people  tell  us,  for  example,  that  the  pupil  must  not  only  be  able  to  repre- 
sent the  facts' of  a  cylindrical  form,  be  able  to  represent  the  appearance  of  the  form, 
and  to  develop  its  surface;  but,  that  in  addition  to  this,  he  must  be  able  to  discover 
in  that  rough  block  of  wood,  the  element  which  shall  place  it  in  that  scale  of  beauty 
which  ascends  from  the  cube  to  the  Venus  de  Milo. 

While  admitting  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  aesthetic  in  the  sphere,  cube  and 
cylinder  as  preparatory  to  the  systematic  study  of  Constructive  Design,  we  should 
also  remember  that  Decorative  Design  is  of  no  less  importance,  and  that  in  the 
school  as  it  now  exists,  we  must  depend  largely  upon  it  as  a  means  of  educating 
the  pupil's  taste  and  developing  originality. 

To  secure  success  in  teaching  any  subject,  we  must  be  persuaded  of  its  impor- 
tance, we  miist  have  a  definite  "  plan  of  attack,"  and  we  must  keep  the  desired  end 
in  view  from  the  beginning. 

■  I  beheve  we  all  feel  the  importance  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  We  all 
feel  the  importance  of  the  aesthetic  element  in  Industrial  Drawing. 

Col.  Clarke,  speaking  of  this  in  his  valuable  History  of  Education  in  the  Indus- 
ti-ial  and  Fine  Arts  in  the  United  States,  says,  '•Compelling  the  eye  to  close  and 
accurate  observation,  it  teaches  it  to  see,  and  behold  a  new  world  opens  before  the 
hitherto  heedless  child,  who  is  thus  endowed  with  the  perception  of  natural  beauty: 
a  gift  that  will  enrich  and  gladden  all  his  after  life.  For  him  there  is  everywhere, 
now  first  aparent,  the  exceeding  and  marvellous  wealth  of  varied  beauty  which 
abides  in  the  forms  of  external  nature.  The  curving  branches  of  the  wide  spreading 
elm  or  the  drooping  willow,  the  delicate  leaves  of  the  upspringing  flower,  the  soft- 
ened lines  of  the  sloping  hillside,  and  the  grand  masses  of  the  majestic  mountams 
as  they  lift  themselves  sublimely  towards  the  heavens,  all  these  have  for  lum  a 
meaning  and  a  joy  never  before  suspected.  He  has  become  apprehensive  of  the 
significance  of  form,  and  at  once  his  eyes  are  opened  on  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth." 

After  reading  such  words  as  these,  we  say  the  aesthetic  is  important  and  we  must 
teach  what  we  can  of  it;  but  when  we  hear  Ruskin  add,  "  Life  without  industry  is 
guilt,  and  industry  without  art  is  brutality,"  we  feel  almost  like  saying,  "Woe  is 
me  if  I  teach  not  design."  tt-  j.    ■     /-. 

'  "  Being  thus  fully  persuaded  in  our  own  minds  of  the  value  of  Historic  Orna- 
ment and  Design,  let  us  consider  some  Plan. 
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Historic  Ornament  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  Design.  An  old  Jai)an- 
ese  proverb  says,  "  To  know  the  new,  search  the  old."  The  plan  simply  stated  then 
is  this: 

HOW  TO  STUDY  HISTORIC  OENAMEXT. 

Study  Nature  for  Materials  and  Principles.  Study  Historic  Ornament  for  their 
appUcations. 

There  has  been  a  great  outcry  of  late  against  copying,  yet  we  still  copy  drawings 
of  Historic  Ornament.  Would  it  not  prove  to  be  more  educational  and  of  greater 
value  to  the  pupil  if  instead  of  thoughtlessly  copying  these  examples,  he  should  be 
lead  to  study  them, — to  analyze  and  compare  them  ? 

In  aU  styles  of  ornament  we  find  as  main  lines,  the  horizontal,  vertical,  and 
oblique  lines,  radiating  curves,  balanced  curves,  the  circk  and  the  spiral.  All 
other  forms  whatsoever  are  combinations  of  these  seven.  The  units  of  desigii  are 
infinite  in  number,  but  there  are  only  four  classes.  The  geometrical,  the  modified 
geometrical,  the  vegetable  and  the  animaL 

Now  would  it  not  be  both  interesting  and  profitable  to  compare  the  manner  in 
which  One  nation  combined  these  elements  witiithe  manner  in  which  another  com- 
bined them  ? — ^to  see  if  the  Egyptian  perceived  in  a  certain  form  what  the  Greek  saw- 
in  it, — to  compare  the  Greek  ideal  of  beauty  with  the  Eoman,— to  ascertain  the  &- 
vorite  and  most  characteristic  units  of  the  different  nations  and  to  compare  them? 

For  example, — ^when  your  class  is  studying  units,  why  not  call  their  attention 
to  the  importance  of  certain  historic  imits  ?  Lead  them  to  see  that  the  presence  of 
a  certain  unit  decides  the  character  of  an  ornament. 

The  presence  of  the  Lotus  stamps  a  design  as  Egyptian.  The  Honeysuckle  orna- 
ment, so  called,  indicates  Greek.  The  Acanthus  leaf,  Roman.  The  Lily,  Byzantine. 
There  is  no  mistaking  a  Saracenic  unit  or  a  Gothic  unit.  Let  the  class  dra^v  one  unit 
of  «ach  style,  and  compare  them — study  their  masses  and  hoes,  know  their  histMy. 

When  your  class  are  studying  maiTi  lines,  w^hy  not  call  their  attention  to  how^  a 
single  main  line  has  been  used  in  the  past  ?    Take  for  example  the  spiral 

The  Egyptian  saw  in  the  spiral  only  a  suggestion  of  his  beloved  Nile.  The 
Greek  saw  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  volutes  of  the  antefix  and  the  Ionic  capital. 
The  Roman  saw  in  it  the  main  lines  for  his  luxuriant  scroU  work.  The  Byzan- 
tine and  the  Saracen  saw  enough  to  admire  in  one  or  two  spire&  and  embodied 
these  parts  in  their  exquisitely  finished  units.  The  artist  of  the  Renaissance  loved 
the  spiral  in  whole  and  in  part.  He  used  it  in  cornice  and  pilaster,  in  window  and 
carpet  and  hanging.  What  do  vx  think  of  the  spiral,  and  now  do  ^e  use  it  in  onr 
day? 

Besides  these  points  of  comx>arison  indicated  there  are  others.  '  What  use  has 
been  made  of  the  circle  by  different  nations?  How  have  their  ideas  of  refinement 
varied  ?  How  have  they  conventionalized  ?  How  do  they  differ  in  their  manage- 
ment of  stalks  and  growing  points  ?  Have  they  used  animal  forms  ?  A  dozen  other 
lines  for  comparative  study  will  suggest  themselves  to  you  if  you  endeavor  to  make 
Historic  Ornament  an  educational  factor  in  connection  with  your  Design- 
In  the  High  School  why  not  study  Historic  Ornament  in  connection  with  Archi- 
tectural Drawing  and  Color  ? 

How  does  cUraate  effect  the  styles  of  architecture  ?  What  lines  of  construction  were 
used  by  various  nations  ?  Did  other  nations  have  such  variety  in  style  as  we  now 
have !  It  requires  but  a  few  lines  to  suggest  Egyptian  Architecture  or  Greek  or 
Roman.  A  pure  dome  is  Byzantine.  A  swollen  or  pointed  dome  is  Saracenic. 
And  spires  and  steep  roofs  or  battlements  and  pointed  arches  and  vertical  lines  are 
Gothic. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  How  shall  we  teach  harmony  of  color  in  the  High 
Schools?  The  pupils  tire  of  coloring  diagrams,  and  -when  they  are  given  liberty 
to  color  a  design  of  their  own  they  make  such  work  of  it ; — "  they  have  no  taste  for 
color." 

Dr.  Johnson  once  said,  "  Persons  can  no  more  improve  their  taste  by  reading  es- 
says on  taste  than  they  can  improve  their  appetite  and  digestion  by  studying  a  - 
cooking  book."  While  admitting  the  truth  of  the  doctors  statement,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm  that  taste  for  color  may  be  refined,  if  not  by  reading,  then  by  observ- 
ing and  imitating.  Where  shall  we  find  better  material  to  place  before  the  pupils 
for  their  study  than  in  Historic  Ornament?  Encourage  them  to  study  examples  of 
historic  coloring.  What  was  the  Egyptian  idea  of  harmony  ?  How  did  it  compare 
with  the  Greek?  The  Byzantine?  The  Saracenic ?  The  Chinese?  The  Indians? 
Do  any  agree  with  the  sacred  liarmony  of  the  Hebrews, — blue  and  purple  and 
scarlet  with  white  and  gold  ? 

I  offer  these  suggestions  with  the  hope  that  they  will  lead  to  thought ;  and  I  am 
sure  thought  wiU  lead  to  action. 
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WHAT  IS  "design"? 

That  wo  may  more  clearly  see  just  what  we  have  to  do  in  Design,  let  us  consider 
it  by  itself ;  keeping  tilways  in  mind,  however,  that  if  for  convenience  we  now 
separate  it  from  Historic  Ornament,  tlie  two  are  "  one  and  inseparable"  and  should 
be  so  consideroil  in  our  teacJiing. 

The  root  of  all  past  evil  in  elementary  design  has  been  the  idea  that  designs  are 
the  results  of  experiments  in  the  arrangement  of  lines,  or,  to  be  more  scientific, 
"fortuitous  comhinations"  of  lines.  Fig.  13.  plate  II,  a  facsimile  reproduction  of 
a  "design"  marked  100  percent,  by  a  certam  supervisor  of  drawing  of  long  ex- 

Serience  in  one  of  the  large  cities  of  this  State,  illustrates  this  kind  of  work.  Such 
lings  are  of  no  value.  They  are  an  end  in  themselves  rather  than  a  means  for 
the  ti-aining  of  taste  and  for  impartmg  correct  ideas  of  the  principles  governing  good: 
design.. 

"  Design,''  says  Ruskin,  "  is  not  the  offspring  of  idle  fancy  j  it  is  the  studied  re- 
sult of  accumulative  observation  a"nd  delightful  habit."  And  again,  "Without 
observation  and  experience,  no  design ;  without  peace  and  pleasiirableness  in  occu- 
pation, no  design." 

Notice,  he  says,  it  is  tlie  result  of  observation  and  experience.  (Here  is  where 
Historic  Ornament  comes  in  with  something  worth  observing.)  He  also  says, 
"  Without  peace  and  pleasm-ableness  in  occupation,  no  design."  Now  I  think  you 
will  admit  that  as  a  rule  a  pupil  making  an  original  design  under  the  direction 
of  the  ordinary  teacher  feels  little  "peace  and  measureableness "  in  his  occupa- 
tion."   *    «    * 

Now  if  his  teacher  had  first  shown  him  an  example  of  good  design  and  had  then 
led  him  to  obtain  a  few  units,  had  shown  him  how  to  arrange  tliem,  had  then 

E roved  to  him  that  lie  could  make  a  good  design  if  he  would  try,  he  would  not  only 
ave  gone  to  work  with  a  will  when  asked  to -make  an  original  design  but  he  would 
have  commenced  his  work  intelligently  and  enthusiastically  with  "  peace  and  pleas- 
urableness  "  as  Ruskin  says.  - 

Some  of  us  have  found  by  experience  tliat  pupils  can  be  led  to  enjoy  their  design 
when  tliey  use  forms  instead  of  lines ;  and  the  result  has  been  a  flood  of  paper  cut- 
tings and  tablet  and  stick  layings.  Pupils  and  teachers  ai-e  interested,  out — what 
more  do  they  know  about  the  principles  of  Design,  and  how  much  is  tlieir  taste 
refined  ? 
What  we  need  Is  a  logical  course  in  design. 

Obviously  the  simplest  kind  of  design  is  the  mere  repetition  of  cuts  or  marks,  as 
found  among  savage  tribes  of  all  countries.    Beginning  with  this,  then,  and  follow- 
ing the  development  in  logical  order  we  have  as  units ; 
I.  Lines  and  angles. 
II.  Geometric  forms. 

III.  Modifleil  geometric  forms. 

IV,  Units  suggested  by  plant  forms. 
V.  Plant  forms  conventionalized. 

VI.  Natm'al  forms,  as  shells,  horns,  skuUs,  birds,  etc. 
VII.  The  human  figure. 

Considering  tliis  classification  as  a  basis,  a  logical  course  fitted  for  public  school 
work  would  bo : 

FOR  PRIMjUiY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
First  Year. 


Units :  Sticks  and  splints. 
Arrangetnent.-i :  Repetition. 


Second  Year. 


Units:  Straight  line  geometric  forms. 
Arrangements:  Repetition  and  alternation. 

Third  Year. 

Units:  Sti'aight  and  curved  line  geometric  forms. 
Arrangements :  Repetition,  alternation  and  symmetry 

Fourth  Year. 

Units:  Modified  geometric  forms. 
Principles:  Order  and  contrast. 
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Fifth  year. 


Units :  Modified  forms,  combined. 
Principles  :'8ttength,  unity  and  variety. 


Sixth  Year. 

Units :  Conventionalized  leaves. 
Principles :  Growth,  distribution. 

Seventh  Year. 

'  Units :  Conventionalized  plant  form. 
Principles :  The  foregoing  principles  applied  in  bi-symmetric  design. 

Eighth  Year. 

Units :  Conventionalized  plant  form. 

Principles :  The  principles  applied  in  balanced  design. 

Ninth  Year. 

Units ;  Geometric,  natural  and  conventional. 

Principles :  Those  governing  simple  applied  design — as  painted  tUe,  embroidery . 
patterns,  borders,  prints,  etc. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

A  supplementary  course  for  the  High  School  VFOuld  be  as  follows  : 

For  the  first  year  botanical  analysis;  review  of  elementary  design  and  applied 
design  in  which  comparatively  little  knowledge  of  construction  is  necessary;  as  in 
embroidery,  china  decorations,  simple  wood  carvings,  fret  sawing,  and  other  hand 
work. 

For  the  second  year  botanical  analysis;  methods  of  constructioti  preparatory  to 
applied  designs  for  iron  work,  cast  and  vrrought;  printed  dress  goods,  book-covers, 
borders,  etc. 

For  the  third  year  study  of  plant  and  animal  form;  methods  of  construction  pre- 
paratory to  applied  designs  for  relief- work  for  plastic  material,  wood,  metal,  etc.; 
wall  paper,  cretonnes,  etc. 

The  a^m  in  all  this  work  in  Design  should  be  to  refine  and  educate  the  pupil's  taste 
and  to  teach  correct  principles  and  their  applications;  not  simply  to  obtain  "  Original 
Designs." 

With  such  a  logical  course  as  this,  good  educational  work  in  Design  can  be  done 
in  every  grade  from  the  lowest  Primary  to  the  highest  High;  and  what  is  of  equal 
importance,  every  pupil  can  do  the  required  work  and  so  be  benefitted." 

A  series  of  illustrations  show  the  designs  made  by  pupils  after  such 
instruction. 

SIXTH  YEAR  SCHOOL  ,WORK. 

"  Fig.  3  illustrates  the  work  of  the  pupils  during  their  sixth  year  of  school  life. 
Instead  of  geometric  forms,  natural  forms  are  used  as  the  basis  for  ornamental 
work.     The  order  to  be  followed  in  producing  designs  of  this  kind  is  : 

I.  Thoroughly  understand  what  is  required;  the  shape  of  the  space  to  be  orna- 
mented, the  character  of  the  units  to  be  used,  etc.;  and  select  materials. 
II.  Make  a  careful  drawing  of  the  natural  leaf  selected. 

III.  Conventionalize  it. 

IV.  Cut  from  paper  a  number  of  the  conventional  forms. 

v.  Arrange  the  forms,  and  decide  upon  the  shape  and  size  of  a  central  form. 
VI.  Draw  in  order,  inclosing  form,  radiating  lines,  units,  centre. 
VII.  Line-in,  and  finish  by  half  tinting  the  ground,  or  the  units,  or  by  coloring. 
The  design  may  be  constructed  of  colored  paper,  or  traced  upon  cloth  and  em- 
broidered, or  applied  in  any  suitable  way  to  the  object  it  was  intended  to  decorate. 

In  every  grade,  to  insure  good  results,  the  teacher  must  plan  each  lesson  carefuUy. 
He  must  know  every  step  of  the  way,  and  be  sure  that  the  stairway  to  the  desired 
' '  landing  "  is  perfect, — all  the  ' '  risers  "  equal  and  no  ' '  treads  "  missing. 

A  similar  order  should  be  pursued  in  what  is  usually  called  Applied  Design. 
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TWO  KINDS  OP  APPLIED  DESIGN. 

Judging  by  the  work  usually  classed  under  this  head,  there  are  two  varieties  of 
applied  design;  the  Theoretical  and  the  Practical.  The  latter  variety  only  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  pubUo  school  course  and  consequently  we  must  change  the  charac- 
ter of  much  of  our  work  in  this  line,  or  else  change  its  name,  for  three-fourths  of 
the  design  now  labelled  "  Applied"  could  be  applied  with  success  to  nothing  but 
the  waste  basket.  One  thing  is  certain.  There  must  be  less  studying  about  con- 
structed objects,  more  studying  of  the  objects  themselves.  So  long  as  teachers  rely 
upon  the  various  Systems  of  drawing  books  and  manuals  for  their  information  con- 
cerning practical  applied  design,  there  is  no  hope.  These  books,  with  few  excep- 
tions are  utterly  unreliable.  The  drawings  of  metal  work, — crestings,  brackets, 
fences,  registers,  hinges,  silver  work  and  jewelry;  and  of  wood  work, — ^brackets, 
cabinets,  carved  and  sawed  panels,  etc.,  are  incorrect  or  unintelligible  and  the 
designs  execrable. 

We  must  study  examples  of  good  applied  design;  we  must  know  every  possi- 
bility olour  material  and  every  limitamon  imposed  by  the  process  of  manufacture. 

JFor  example,  before  a  practical  applied  design  for  cast  metal  can  be  produced  by , 
a  pupil  he  must  know  something  of  pattern  making,  mould  making,  casting  and 
the  strength  of  the  material. 

Each  metal  has  its  appropriate  treatment,  each  wood  its  suitable  position. 

LOaiCAL  COURSE  IN  APPLIED  DESIGN. 

The  seven  steps  in  applied  design  are  as  follows: 

I.  Consider  well  what  is  required  and  in  what  medium  it  may  be  best  rendered. 
II.  Consider  the  available  material;  its  strength,  texture,  etc. 

III.  Know  the  entire  process  of  manufacture. 

IV.  Plan  the  design, — considering  size,  shape,  main  lines,  imits,  etc. 
V.  Sketch  the  main  lines. 

VI.  Sketch  the  clothing  of  the  lines. 

VII.  Finish  the  design. 

But  how  niany  such  designs  ought  a  pupil  to  produce  in  a  year  if  he  has  to 
know  all  these  things?"  somebody  asks. 

I  answer  :  The  knowledge  gained  by  the  pupil,  and  the  training  he  receives  in 
producing  one  practical  applied  design,  after  this  fashion,  will  be  worth  more  to  him 
and  to  his  teacher  than  ten  or  ten  times  ten  of  the  theoretical  variety. 

The  practical  element  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  aesthetic. 

Drawing  isn't  the  "  fancy  study  "  thousands  of  people  right  here  in  Massachusetts 
still  suppose  it  to  be.  It  is  the  one  universal  lapguage.  A  knowledge  of  one  portion 
of  it  raises  a  mechanic's  pay  from  two  dollars  a  day  to  five ;  a  knowledge  of  another 
portion  enables  an  artist  to  take  a  canvas  worth  two  dollars  and  enhance  its  value 
to  two  hundred ;  while  a  knowledge  of  yet  another  portion  insures  a  handsome 
income  to  the  designer.  And  yet  these  are  not  the  onlyiresults,  nor  are  they  even 
the  principal  results.  There  are  others  whose  value  cannot  be  reckoned  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  so  teach  this  subject  to  our  pupils  that  they  will  go  forth  to 
their  life  work  having  eyes  that  can  see  ;  minds  that  can  think  ;  hands  that  can  do. 
Let  us  do  our  part  towards, so  educating  them  that  they  shaJl  find  health  and  wealth 
and  happiness  in  honest  toil,  and  see  in  the  ordinary  surroundings  of  life,  in  the 
crystals  of  the  rocks,  in  the  humble  grass  and  modest  flowers;  in  air  and  sea  and 
stars,  the  ineflfable  and  inexhaustible  beauties  of  God's  Historic  Ornament  and 
Design. 

The  p^per  wMch  follows,  by  Mr.  Cross,  treats  of  tlie  practical 
appUcation  of  the  laws  of  perspective. 

REPRESENTATION. 

By  Anson  K.  Ckoss. 

This  term  includes  aU  drawings,  constructive  and  decorative  works  being  as 
fully  representations  as  perspective  views,  the  gepmetric  views  conveying  ideas  of 
facts  and  actual  dimensions,  the  pictorial  of  facts  and  apparent  dimensions.  We 
will  consider  simply  the  representation  of  appearances  and  our  subject  is  really 
'  Pictorial  Drawing.' 

The  aim  of  such  drawing  undoubtedly  should  be  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  the  same  impiessions  as  to  form,  size  and  position  as  the  objects  themselves 
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would  create  when  viewed  from  the  artist's  position.  Drawings  to  be  appreciated 
require  certain  education  or  quahties,  but  pictures  and  illustrative  drawings  are  so 
numerous  that  this  education  is  unconsciously  acquired,  and,  by  the  average  intel- 
lect, photographs  and  pictures  are  readily  understood. 

Photographs  and  drawings  such  as  isometric  are  often  very  different  from  the 
image  which  would  be  produced  upon  the  eye  by  the  objects,  and  yet  they  are 
accepted  without  difficulty,  the  mind  having  a  conception  of  the  form  and  giving 
to  the  drawing  the  most  reasonable  interpretation  ;  so  that  a  quite  conventional  or 
incbrrect  drawing,  so  far  asi  appearances  are  concerned,  may  be  almost  as  readily 
read  and  accepted  as  one  more  nearly  agreeing  with  the  appearance.  This  does  not 
affect  our  decision  as  to  the  aim  of  the  artist ;  it  does  however,  assist  him  in  his 
work  which  otherwise  would  sometimes  be  nearly,  if  not  quite  impossible. 

A  drawing  which  produces  upon  the  eye  the  same  image  as  the  object  must  be 
one  whose  proportions  agree  with  the  appearance,  the  angles  between  the  visual 
rays  to  the  drawing  being  relatively  the  same  as  between  the  rays  to  the  object.  If 
the  horizontal  or  vertical  angles  should  be  greater  to  the  drawing  than  to  the  object, 
the  drawing  would  be  correspondingly  too  wide  or  too  high. 

The  rest  of  this  paper,  which  fills  twelve  pages  with  five  additional 
pages  of  illustrations,  is  technical  and  dependent  in  the  examples 
given.     It  is  a  valuable  practical  paper  for  teachers. 

The  very  readable,  interesting  paper,  which  closes  the  series, 
with  its  fitting,  sketchy  illustrations,  gives  a'graphic  picture  of  the 
wealth  of  art  stored  up  by  the  successive  Governments  of  France, 
for  the  enjoyment  and  art  culture  of  all  the  people.  It  is  little 
wonder  that,  after  centuries  of  such  unconscious  training,  the 
French  artists  and  artisans  lead  the  world. 


IN  PARIS  GALLERIES. 

By  Miss  A.  V.  Pond. 


" «   *   * 


One  of  the  merits  that  the  casual  unobserver  least  expects  to  find 
in  French  character  is  thoroughness.  Yet  in  all  things  of  art  and  art-education 
French  thoroughness,^shall  Isay  it?— puts  to  the  blush  our  sometimes superficiai 
New  World  culture.  A  keen  artistic  conscience  keeps  these  people  alive  to  the  truth 
that  what  is  worth  doing  in  art,  is  worth  doing  well;  the  pity  of  it  is,  this  same  gift 
does  not  help  them  to  determine  whether  after  all,  the  thing  be  reaUy  worth  doing. 
But  it  is  not  for  me  to  here  discuss  the  moral  of  it.  Earnestness  of  research  can  no 
farther  go  than  in  the  work  of  the  modern  Fri  nch  schooL  Masters  like  Gerome 
and  Meissonnier,  in  painting,  and  Dubois  and  Fremiet,  in  sculpture,  unconsciously 

teg-ch  a  great  moral  lesson  to  the  younger  men  who  look  to  them  for  counsel, the 

lesson  of  '  the  nobility  of  labor.'  The  master  is  a  hero  to  his  student,  and  the  lesson 
is  not  lost.  One  student  can  speak  no  greater  scorn  of  another's  work  than  to  say 
of  it,  '  It  is  not  serious.' 

WHAT  FRANCE  DOES  FOE  THE  AET  EDUCATION  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  the  systematic  hospitalities  of  the  State  toward  art,  there  is  the  same  serious- 
ness of  purpose.  France  gives  her  children  a  free  education  in  elementaryart,  and 
combines  example  with  precept  by  setting  up  good  art  in  the  market-place.  She 
searches  each  Salon  for  excellent  work,  whether  of  struggling  genius  or  of  matmer' 
merit.  She  opens  the  doors  of  her  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  to  over  a  thousand  pupils 
in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  engraving,  and  gem-cutting,  and  at  her  own 
expense  provides  four  years'  study  in  Rome  to  those  pupils  who  have  attained  the 
highest  honors  m  their  respective  departments.  But  it  is  in  her  museums  that  she 
makes  her  most  profitable  investments  ;  for  here,  as  long  as  Paris  continues  an  art 
centre,  all  the  world  may  share  the  dividends. 

THE    MUSEUMS  OP  PAEIS. 

The  name  of  Paris  museums  is  legion.     There  is  the  Louvre,  with  its  treasures  of 
ancient,  yet  living  art,  and  the  Luxembourg,  with  its  bright  page  of  modern  mas 
terpieces,  whereof  some  must  surely  die.     IJnder  the  shadow  of  the  Sorbonne  is  the 
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quaint  old  Cluny,  with  its  message  for  the  artisan;  in  face  of  the  Tower  Eiffel  is 
the  fair  new  Trocadero,  with  many  a  lesson  for  the  architect;  and  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  stands  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Axts,  with  casts  and  copies  that  speak  alike 
to  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect.  Then  there  is  the  Carnavalet,  a  Revolutionary 
museum  lately  described  by  Theodore  Child  in  an  interesting  magazine  article. 
There  is  a  museum  of  Artillery  at  the  Invalides,  a  museum  of  Medals  at  the  Biblio- 
theque;  a  museum  of  Decorative  Arts  in  the  Palaise  I'Industrie,  a  museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  In  this  host  of  museums,  the  three  of  chief 
charm  in  an  artist's  eyes  are  the  Louvre,  the  Luxembourg,  the  Cluny,  etc.   *  *  * 

Of  the  whole  magnificent  outer  fabric  studded  with  gems  of  sculpture  of 
different  periods^  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  parts  are  those  of  earliest  and  those 
of  latest  date.  Nineteenth  century  runs  Renaissance  hard.  If  you  do  not  like 
Carpeaux's  Flora  Pavilion,  you  must  content  yourself  with  Jean  Gougon's  Fagade. 
It  is  impossible  with  one  blow  of  the  eye  to  form  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
pile.  Figure  to  yourselves,  you  who  have  top-views  at  your  tongue's  ends,  .figure 
to  yourselves  the  birds-eye  view  of  a  Colossus,  stretching  out  his  huge  arms  west- 
ward along  the  Seine.  That  Colossus  is  the  Louvre.  Forty-eight  acres  are  in  his 
compass.  Within  his  mighty  ribs,  the  most  ancient  part  of  his  anatomy,  are 
antiquities  of  all  nations,  sculptures  of  all  ages,  drawings  of  many  masters,  piled 
story  on  story;  here  also  is  the  La  Caze  collection  of  French  and  Dutch  paintings, 
kept,  by  a'  clause  in  the  donor's  will,  separate  from  the  other  pictures  in  the  Louvre. 
Along  our  giant's  left  arm  lies  the  famous  grand  gallery,  a  Sabbath  day's  journey 
in  length,  and  over-flowing  with  all  the  light,  life,  mystery,  parable,  parade,  prayer 
and  anecdote  brought  thither  by  the  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Flemish  and  Dutch 
masters.  In  the  left  biceps  are  the  French  masters,  from  Poussin  to  Rousseau, 
from  Claude  to  Corot.  In  the  shoulder  is  the  gallery  of  Apollo,  hung  with  tapestiy 
portraits  of  celebrities,  and  rich  in  all  manner  of  spoil;  and  here,  too,  is  the  won- 
derful Salon  Carre,  containing  the  most  precious  jewels  of  the  collection.  The  rest 
of  the  huge  anatomy  is  given  over  to  government  purposes. 

In  former  days,  our  Colossus  held  in  his  grasp  a  magnificent  toy,  the  palace  of 
Tuileries,  built,  as  its  name  tells,  over  a  tue-kiln.  The  royal  puppets  that  moved 
therein  must  have  skipped  rather  nervously  on  divers  occasions,  when  in  the 
course  of  human  evente  Destiny  pulled  an  unexpected  wire.  In  fact,  the  lower 
orders  never  loved  this  palace;  and  when  at  last  in  '71,  they  expressed  themselves 
with  petroleum  and  a  match,  the  Tuileries,  which  had  risen  ouj;  of  clay,  feU  back 
into  ashes;  and  thus  fades  the  glory  of  the  world.  At  this  time  the  giant  was 
badly  singed  as  to  his  members;  and,  what  is  worse,  grave  internal  injuries  were 
feared.  But  fortunately  the  ups  and  downs  of  French  history  has  taught  the  gov- 
ernment several  useful  tricks  in  the  way  of  filling  up  windows  with  sand,  and  of 
storing  works  of  art  in  blind  cellars;  and  the  Louvre  escaped  with  a  loss  of  90,000 
volumes  from  the  Imperial  Library.  *  *  *  Parisian  youth  begins  its  gallery 
going 'early;  children  under  five  and  even  babies  in  arms  are  brought  into  the 
museums,  quite  as  much,  I  do  hold,  for  their  own  infant  edification  as  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  nurses'  flirtations  with  the  ever-present  military.  I  don't 
know  whether  there  are  good  text  books  on  drawing  in  pubUc  schools.  I  only 
know  that  in  Paris,  a  chud  cannot  walk  two  blocks  without  getting  a  drawing 
lesson,  and  when  he  plays  his  hardest  in  the  Luxembourg  or  the  Champs  Elysees, 
those  paradises  of  statuary  and  babies,  he  is  more  at  school  than  ever. 

And  in  Paris  not  <5nly  the  children,  but  the  poor  and  lowly  go  into  the  galleries." 
For  me, — I  rejoice  to  hear  the  wooden  shoe  on  the  marble  floor;  I  am  glad  that  the 
pride  of  princes  has  been  turned  to  the  profit  of  the  people.    *    *    * 

THE  CLUNY  MUSEUM. 

In  Paris,  as  in  other  places,  extremes  meet.  Near  the  newest  museum  stands 
the  oldest  monument.  A  walk  of  less  than  fifteen  minutes  bridges  for  us  more 
than  fifteen  centuries,  and  carries  us  from  the  Luxembom-g,  finished  yesterday 
to  the  Cluny,  built  over  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  palace,  one  hall  of  which  still  stands. 
The  Cluny  takes  its  name  from  its  founders,  the  abbots  of  the  order  of  Cluny.  It  is 
late  Gothic,  early  Renaissance,  and  perhaps  a  little  Gallo-Roman  also.  Owned  by 
ecclesiastics,  it  was  often  loaned  to  kings;  here  the  widow  of  Louis  XII  mourned, 
here  the  daughter  of  Francis  I.  was  married.  For  centuries  the  good  abbots  kept 
their  property,  but  at  last  the  Revolution  transferred  it  to  the  State,  and  the  State 
disposed  of  it  to  private  individuals. 

In  1831,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Dii  Sommerard,  the  learned  antiquarian,  and 
was  used  as  his  private  museum.  It  was  Du  Sommerard's  dream  to  keep  his  col- 
lection in  his  own  country ;  and  his  heirs  after  him,  with  a  magnanimity  little 
common,  refused  the' more  brilliant  offers  of  English  connoisseurs,  and  sold  to 
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France  the  Cluny  and  the  Cluny  collections.  Very  quaint  and  charminK  is  the 
present  personality  of  the  old  pile ;  neither  the  touch  of  time  nor  the  hand  of  the 
restorer  has  robbed  it  of  the  mdlow  lights  of  its  Gothic  stiing  courses,  or  the  pleas- 
ing unexpected  darks  of  its  carved  archways.  The  garden  of  Roman  conquerors 
and  French  queens  is  now  studded  with  fragmentary  sculpture;  and  hither  of  a 
Sunday  come  the  pale  faced  children  of  the  quarter,  to  inspect  these  monuments, 
and  to  play  exciting  gstmes  of  cadie-cache  about  them.  As  for  the  museum,  was 
ever  collection  so  vai-ied  as  this  ?  As  the  traveller  roves  from  room  to  room,  noting 
here  an  array  of  shoes  of  all  nations,  and  there  a  row  of  wax  medallions,  glancing 
now  at  the  royal  bed  of  King  Francis,  now  at  the  Giol^en  Rose  of  B&Ie,  he  smiles 
in  irresistible  remembrance  of  the  different  topics  of  conversation  proposed  by  the 
classic  wah-us: 

— "The  time  is  come,"  the  walrus  said,  "to  talk  of  many  things." 
0£  shoes,  and  ships,  and  seaUng-wax,  of  cabbaRes,  and  kings," 

And  the  objects  are  as  valuable  as  they  are  varied.  Over  and  above  its  money 
value,  each  of  the  10.000  articles  has  to  some  thoughtful  student  tlie  imtold  value  of 
its  fitness  to  his  purpose.  If  he  wishes  to  paint  Palissy  in  his  workshop,  or  Louis 
XIV.  descending  from  his  carriage  of  state,  he  may  find  in  the  Climy  the  veritable 
vessels,  the  veritable  equipage.  Half  the  secret  of  French  thoroughness  lies  in 
French  opportunity. 

VALUE  OF  THE  CLUNY  MUSEUM  TO  FREKCH  ARTISANS. 

To  the  artisan  even  more  than  to  the  artist  the  Cluny  is  an  opportunity.  All 
handicrafts  are  here  represented,  particulai'ly  the  handicrafts  of  those  Middle  Ages 
that  saw 

— "  the  flowei'S  of  poesy  bloom 
In  the  forge's  dust  and  cinders,  in  the  tissues  of  the  loom." 

Here  are  Venetian  embroideries  and  tapestries  of  Arras ;  wood  carvings  from 
chateaux  and  sculptured  ivory  from  cathedrals ;  instruments  of  music  and  of  precis- 
sion,  utensils  for  the  toilet  and  the  table,  and  a  multitude  of  objects  in  chased  cop- 
per and  hammered  silver,  wrought  iron  and  beaten  gold. 

The  Cluny  thus  fprms  a  fitting  complement  to  the  Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg. 
In  aim  it  diSers  widely  from  both ;  hence  in  results  no  contrasts  and  no  comparisons 
are  to  be  suggested.  Not  that  these  museums  tell  all  that  may  be  told  of  French 
or  even  of  Parisian  museums.  Circulation  as  well  as  centralization  lies  in  the  policy 
of  France's  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts.  The  great  expenditure 
are  justified  by  the  great  results.  France  has  learned  for  herseU  that  there  is  a 
daily  usefulness  in  beauty  as  well  as  a  daily  beauty  in  usefulness,  and  that  there 
remains  for  the  alabaster  box  a  higher  destiny  than  the  one  suggested  by  the  sjjort 
sighted  disciples  :    "It  might  have  been  sold  for  more  than  three  hundred  petioe." 

The  list  of  the  papers  read  before  the  annual  meetings,  as  shown 
in  the  programmes  here  reprinted,  as  well  as  the  extracts  here  given 
from  several  of  these  interesting  and  suggestive  papers,  sufficiently 
establish  the  claim  of  this  association  to  oe  the  legitimate  successor 
and  heritor  of  that  earlier  society  whose  members,  under  the  wise 
guidance  of  their  president,  the  late  lamented  Charles  C.  Perkins, 
prepared  and  published  the  notable  volume  of  "Antifex  Papers;" 
already  described  in  Chapter  IV,  of  Part  I,  of  this  Eeport.  The 
character  and  variety  of  the  several  papers  prepared  by  the  members 
of  these  two  associations  of  the  Industrial  Art  Drawing  Teachers  of 
Massachusetts,  furnish  convincing  proof  of  the  libei'aiizing  nature 
of  the  new  study.  They  are,  in  themselves,  a  strong  plea  for  the 
encoiiragement,  development  and  dissemination,  of  this  kind  of 
"  Manual  Training ; "  wnich,  unfortuately,  in  the  later  movement  for 
mere  industrial  drawing  and  mechanical  work,  seems  in  danger  of 
neglect. 
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VI. 

INDUSTRIAL  ART  EDUCATION  BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION  1887  AND  1888. 

Proceedings  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  National  Edu- 
CATioNAL,  Association  during  the  annual  meetings  held  in 
Chicago,  July  1887,  and  in  San  Francisco,  July  1888— Pa- 
pers ON  Drawing,  and  concise  Reports  of  Industrial  Art 
Exhibitions. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  extracts,  showiog  the  geuei-al  proceedings  of  the  Art 
Department  at  the  two  annual  meetings  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  are  taken  from  the  admirable  volumes  containing  the 
reports  in  full  of  these  most  interesting  yearly  meetings  of  Amer- 
ican educators,  which  hare  already  been  so  freely  drawn  upon  in 
Appendix  *'L''  of  this  volume,  for  the  accounts  of  the  Industrial 
Education  movement,  and  of  the  efforts  to  promote  the  introduction 
of  Public  Manual  Training  Schools,  as  a  part  of  the  Public  School 
syst-em  of  the  several  States  of  this  Union. 

These  brief  extracts  will  serve  to  show  the  direction  of  the  efforts 
of  those  educators  who  are  seeking  to  promote  the  development  of  the 
art  faiculties  of  the  American  school  children  :  and  who,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  may,  by  their  continued  efforts,  effect  something  in  restrain- 
ing the  present  tendency  to  eliminate,  not  only  the  word,  but  the  idea 
of  "■  art,"  from  the  province  of  Industrial  Education, 

As  the  contents  oi  the  body  of  this  volume,  and  as  especially  the 
papers,  and  discussions,  contained  in  the  several  appendices,  show 
only  too  clearly ;  there  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  powerful  set  of  the 
tide  among  eduqators,  and  consequently  among  the  people,  drawing 
^1  educative  forces  away  from  the  ideals  of  true  art ;  and  towards 
the  barren  shores  of  inartistic  industry. 

The  triumphs  of  the  American  Edison,  and  the  admitted  fecundity 
and  superiority  of  American  inventors  in  the  line  of  machinery  and 
of  contrivances,  and  engines  for  the  application  of  the  forces  of  na- 
ture to  the  service  of  industrious  man,  in  connection  with  the  piti- 
able inferiority  of  the  products  of  artistic  industry  taken  as  a  whole, 
which  have  been  displayed  by  Americans  in  competition  with  the 
world's  diowing  of  art  pi"oducts,  would  seem  to  suggest  that  it  is  not 
in  the  direction  of  mechanical  invention,  or  of  applied  science  to 
industries,  that  the  American  youth  stand  most  in  need  of  special 
instruction ! 

The  sporadic  instances  in  which  American  silversmiths  and  an 
occasional  manufacture  of  artistic  articles  have  won  deserved  dis- 
tinction in  world  comx)etitive  exhibitions  ai-e  as  gratifjing  as  they 
are  unusual.    The  notable  success  of  some  of  tlie  yotmg  American 
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art  students  in  Europe  is  full  of  encouragement.  These  individual 
instances  are  enough  to  give  good  grounds  of  belief  that  if  suitable 
elementary  art  instruction  prevailed  throughout  the  public  schook, 
the  general  average  of  art  knowledge  and  art  production  would 
surely  in  time  be  raised. 

There  has  been  some  apprehension  lest  the  drawing  teachers  them- 
selves, should  be  turned  aside  from  their  high  ideals  of  art  and  artis- 
tic harmonies,  to  giving  undue  importance  to  mere  mechanical  and 
"constructive"  drawing. 

The  extracts  from  the  papers  and  reports  which  follow  will  serve 
to  indicate  their  present  tendencies. 

The  papers  commence  naturally  with  the  authorized  report  of  the 
action  of  the  Art  Department  at  the  Chicago  meeting. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

Madison  Street  Theater,  Cbicago,  July  13,  1887. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. ,  by  the  president  of  the  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Walter  S.  Perry  of  Massachusetts,  who  delivered  the  annual  address. 

The  Secretary,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Pickins,  being  absent,  on  motion  of  L.  L.  Thompson, 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Frank  Abom,  of  Ohio,  was  chosen  secretary  pro  tem. 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Dimock,  of  Illinois,  a  paper  prepared  by  her 
on  "  Drawing  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,"  was  r^id  by  the  assistant  super- 
intendent, Mrs,  EUa  F.  Young,  of  Chicago,  111. 

An  interesting  exercise  was  next  given  in  clay  modelling  by  Miss  Jennie  Mac- 
Whorter,  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Sullivan  being  absent,  an  illustrative  blackboard  exercise  was  given  to  a  class 
of  ten  children  by  Miss  Holmes,  of  Chicago. 

Miss  A.  E.  Hill,  of  Mumesota,  and  Mr.  Walter  S.  Gkx)dnough,  of  Ohio,  then  read 
papers  on  "  Drawing  in  Ungraded  or  Village  Schools." 

President  Perry  appoint^  the  foUowing  conmuttee  on  nominations  : — Wm.  M. 
Mason,  of  Pennsylvania,  Henry  T.  Bagley,  of  Massachusetts,  Harriet  Magee,  of 
Wisconsin. 

Adjourned. 

Frank  Aboen. 

Secretary  pro  tem. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Art  Department  was  called  to  order  at  3  o'clock  p.  m., 
by  the  president. 

In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  E.  C.  Colby,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  chosen 
secretary  jpro  tem. 

The  committee  on  nominations  presented  the  following  report : — 

President — Geo.  H.  Bartlett,  Principal  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Vice-President — Miss  Josephine  C.  Locke,  of  St.  Louis  public  schools. 

Secretary — Prof.  Eben,  Rose,  Mechanics'  Institute,  Rochestei-,  N.  Y. 

On  motion,  the  secretary  was  empowered  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  oflScers,  and 
they  were  declared  elected. 

Mr.  Caleb  N.  Harrison,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  i-ead  a  paper  on  "  Drawing  in  High 
Schools." 

The  President  of  the  Department  read  a  paper  on  the  same  subject. 

These  papers  were  then  discussed  by  Wm  A.  Mason,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  W.  S. 
Gtoodnough,  of  Ohio. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mrs  M.  Louis  Field,  of  the  Framingham  Normal  School, 
Massachusetts,  with  sheets  showing  work  in  several  grades. 

A  paper  upon  the  same  subject  was  presented  by  Miss  Harriet  C.  Magee,  of  Osh- 
kosh.  Wis. 

RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  WALTER  SMITH. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Bartlett,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  offered  the  following  resolutions  and 
moved  their  adoption: — 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  by  death  Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
to  whom  is  due  the  honor  of  being  the  pioneer  in  American  art  education,  and  of 
giving  a  lasting  impetus  in  the  direction  of  a  rational  system  of  industnsU  art;  and. 
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Whereas,  The  present  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
since  his  decease,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  Art  Education  now  assembled,  hereby  express 
its  appreciative  recognition  of  the  great  value  of  his  work  in  this  country,  and  of  its 
mouldiug  influence  in  the  American  public  schools. 

Resolved,  That  this  Department  tender  its  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
family  in  their  great  loss,  and  j    r-    j 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  department  be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  to  the  wife  and  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner,  of  Boston,  Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson, 
of  Iowa,  and  Chas.  H.  Ames,  of  Boston. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Miss  Josephine  C.  Locke  presented  a  report  on  "  Drawing  in  Normal  Schools." 

BESOLUnON  APPROVINQ  "  THE  REPORT  ON  ART  EDUCATION." 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Goodnough,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  called  the  attention  of  the  Art 
D^iartment  to  the  recent  publication  of  the  Report  on  Art  Education,  and  to  the 
volvunes  to  follow,  and  offered  the  following  rescuution: 

Resolved,  1st,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Art  Departauent  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  in  session  at  Chicago,  that  the  Report  on  "  Art  and  Industry: 
American  Education  in  Fine  and  Industrial  Art,"  prepared  by  Col  I.  Edwards 
Claxke,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  is  a  document  of  the  greatest  value  to 
all  interested  in  this  subject,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  pubhc  documents, 
being  an  encyclopedia  of  information  on  aU  that  had  been  accomplished  up  to  the 
date  of  its  issue,  and  containing  valuable  papers  on  the  economic,  aesthetic,  and 
educational  value  of  the  subject. 

3d.  That  it  is  the  unanimous  voice  of  this  Dejjartment  that  Volume  I,  now  out, 
which  has  already  received  world-wide  attention,  should  receive  the  wid^  possible 
circulation,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  public  educator  in  the  land. 

3d.  That  the  volumes  to  f  oUow  should  be  given  to  the  public  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Mason,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others,  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  REQUESTING  SUPERINTENDENT  MAC  ALISTER  TO  PREPARE  A  PAPER  ON 

DRAWING. 

The  following  was  also  offered  by  Mr.  Goodnough: — 

Although  drawing  is  growing  in  favor,  it  is  not  yet  held  in  such  esteem  as  we 
could  desire.  Ob.  James  McAlister,  of  Philadelphia,  is  well  known  for  his  early 
interestin  this  study  and  his  intelligent  advocacy  of  it.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  James  McAlister,  of  Philadelphia,  be  retjuested  to  prepare  for 
general  publication  a  paper  on  the  Study  of  Drawing  in  Pubhc  Schools,  and  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  him  and  attend  to  the  publication  of  the 
pEmer. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  Miss  Josephine  C.  Locke,  of  St.  Louis,  appointed 
such  committee. 

The  Department  then  adjourned. 

E.  C.  CoiiY, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 


PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  ART  DEPARTMENT  AT  CHICAGO. 

The  papers  which  are  announced  in  this  brief  summary  of  pro- 
ceedings follow;  they  fill  some  fifty  pages  of  the  volume,  and  are 
well  worthy  of  puWication.  Want  of  space  prevents  the  giving  of 
extracts  from  all  of  them  here  at  length,  which  would  otherwise  be 
most  desirable.  A  very  suggestive  and  practical  paper  on  Drawing 
in  Tingraded  schools,  etc. .  by  Professor  W.  S.  Goodnough,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  wUl  be  found  of  value  to  persons  interested  in  securing 
the  benefits  of  a  training  in  drawing  to  coTintry  children.  How 
important  it  is  that  they  should  be  reached  may  be  seen  from  Mr. 
Goodnough's  opening  statement  that  "more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
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school  cli,ildreii  of  the  United  States  are  in  ungraded  schools."  He 
urges  the  desirableness  of  "form  study^and  drawing,"  from  the 
educational,  the  aesthetic,  and  the  industrial  standpoint. 

He  recites  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  retard  the  introduction 
of  the  study  in  the  country  schools  arising  from  general  lack  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  new  study  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  teachers;  the  absence  of  proper  publi- 
cations for  use  in  ungraded  schools,  and  especially  the  wide  range 
in  age  and  in  acquirement  of  the  twenty  to  sixty  pupils  grouped 
under  a  single  teacher,  the  age  yarying  from  six  to  twenty  years, 
and  the  acqiiirements  f  torn  ignorance  of  the  alphabet  to  a  knowledge 
of  Algebra!  He  concludes  that  County  Institutes  afford  the  princi- 
pal means  of  reaching  these  two  hundred  thousand  teachers  of 
country  schools,  and  closes  his  valuable  paper  with  the  following 
programme  of  an  Institute' Course: 

Institute  Course  Arranged  by  Professor  W.  S.  GtOODNough. 

In  an  institute  of  five  days,  two  lessons  a  day  of.  one  hour  each,  I  would  divide 
my  time  as  follows: 

1.  Preliminary  remarks  on  the  character  and  value  of  the  study;  elementary 
ideas  of  forms  developed  by  handling  objects  and  forming  them  of  clay;  use, 
preparation,  and  care  of  clay. 

3.  Handling  of  penoU.  B:actice  iu  various  positions  for  drawing  different  kinds 
of  lings,  straight  and  curved ;  sketching,  brightening,  erasing. 

3.  Methods  of  giving  lessons  from  objects,  blackboard,  copy,  dictation,  design- 
ing; arranging  sticks  and  tablets;  cutting,  analysis  of  form. 

4.  Construction:  top,  front,  and  end  views;  sections,  dimensions;  geometrical 
solids  used.    Freehand. 

5.  Construction:  working  drawings  to  scale;  geometrical  or  common«bjects  used. 
Rule  and  compass.  •  -  . 

6.  Representation:  measuring  in  space.  Drawing  objects  of  two  dimensions. 
Elementary  principles.    The  circle,  cylinder,  cone. 

7.  Representation:  principles  governing  straight-lined  objects.  Cube,  rectangu- 
lar prism,  triangular  prism,  pyramid. 

8.  Decoration:  elementary  ideas  and  principles.  Simple  variations.  Abstract 
lines  and  forms  used. 

9.  Decoration:  conventionalism.  Natural  foliage  as  material.  Modes  of  arrange- 
ment. 

10.  Resume:  Outline  the  work  for  each  grade,  village,  and  city  school.  Charac- 
ter of  resultsf  care  of  material! 

If  I  expected  to  return  to  the  institute  of  a  given  county  two  or  three  years  in 
succession,  I  would  not  try  to  cover  all  of  the  above  grounci  the  first  year,  but  do 
less  more  thoroughly.  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  look  after  the  great  mass  of 
children  in  country  and  village,  and  lead  the  authorities  in  our  respective  States  to 
see  that  here  is  a  means  of  reaching  them,  as  effective,  perhaps,  as  any  that  can  be 
named,  if  the  care  is  taken  to  engage  the  services  only  of  those  quaJiBed  foB  this 
special  work. 

A  concise  paper  on  "  Drawing  in  High  Schools  "  was  read  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  S.  Perry,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  the  President  of 
the  Art  Department,  from  which  the  following  brief  extracts  are 
taken: 

*  *  *  .  I  would,  first  of  all,  emphasize,  if  possible,  what  I  said  in  my  open- 
ing remarks,  Wednesday  afternoon.  Drawing  is  becoming  more  fully  recognized 
as  a  factor  in  educational  work.  Not  alone  for  its  own  individual  importance  is  it 
taught,  but  that  through  its  acquisition  other  studies  may  be  more  fully  and  prac- 
tically taught.  Perhaps  this  last  sentence  may  not  be  fully  understood,  but  I  mean 
just  this:  When  a  pupil  produces  a  piece  of  work  through  a  great  amount  of  labor, 
which  work  is  simply  a  copy  of  some  hthographic  print  or  some  very  poor  original, 
and  it  is  done  that  the  pupil  may  possess'  a  so-called  picture  when  finished,  such 
work,  I  say,  is  not  educational.  It  has  no  place  in  the  pnbUc  schools  or  any  educa- 
tional institution,  or  if  it  has  a  place  at  present  it  is  sure  not  to  have  one  in  the  near 
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future.  It  is  about  time  to  stop  deceiving  the  pupils  into  the  idea  that  they  are 
really  learning  to  draw  when  doing  such  work.  It  is  time  for  honest  educational 
work.  * 

"What  a  vast  stride  has  been  since  the  exhibition  at  Madison  I"  has  been  re- 
marked on  every  hand.  The  improvement  in  drawing  in  general  has  been  great. 
A  large  part  of  the  space  occupied  by  superfleial  copy  work  in  wretched  drawing, 
shown  at  Madison  in  1884,  is  to-day  covered  by  far  better  work.  Too  much,  how- 
ever, remains;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  general  school  teacher  and  superintendent 
are  becoming  educated  through  these  exhibitions,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time, 
and  that  short,  I  hope,  when  we  may  see  drawing  placed  on  its  proper  basis,  with 
its  course  of  study  clear,  educational,  and  comprehensive  in  its  development. 

I  make  myself  emphatic,  perhaps,  but  I  would  that  I  might  speak  with  even  more 
emphasis. 

Ihave recently  visited  art,  public,  and  various  industrial  schools  during  an  ex- 
tended tour  in  a  great  many  of  the  different  States,  and  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  school  officers  are  gradually 'waking  up  to  the  realization  of  the  subject, 
and  are  learning  what  should  be  taught.  Certain  it  is  that  we  are  not  teaching 
drawing,  nor  are  we  teaching  art,  when  the  pupU  is  taught  to  simply  make  a 
wretched  copy  without  any  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles.  As  much 
sense  is  there  in  it  as  there  would  be  in  copying  Greek  text  in  order  to  make  perfect 
Greek  letters  without  knowing  anything  of  the  translation,  or  the  poetry  back  of 
the  translation. 

There  are  a  few  things  needed  in  order  to  teach  drawing  in  the  high  school. 
Fii^t  of  all,  a  drawing-room;  second,  models. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

There  may  have  come  to  your  mind  the  thought  that  too  much  stress  in  this  paper 
has  been  laid  upon  the  way  of  doing  the  work.  But  I  have  otherwise  covered  the 
subject  once,  and  I  know  it  is  often  said  that  all  we  are  to  do  is  to  teach  the  pupUs 
to  see  and  never  mind  the  method  of  gaining  the  result.  But  many  a  pupil  is  hin- 
dered from  giving  expression  to  what  he  has  seen  because  he  has  not  discovered  an 
economical  method  of  expression.  He  works  and  works  on  a  drawing,  all  the  time 
making  it  look  worse,  and  realizing  it;  but,  not  knov^ing  the  reason,  he  becomes 
dissatisfied  and  discouraged. 

Last  year  I  had  the  best  work  from  the  first  year  classes  I  have  ever  had.  Every 
morning  of  drawing  the  pupils  were  given  a  short  class  exercise  of  a  very  f  ew^  min- 
utes on  the  use  of  materials,  how  to  look  at  their  objects,  and  how  to  correct  their 
drawings;  and  for  six  months  scarcely  any  individual  work  was  done.  As  I  have 
said,  the  work  was  the  best  I  have  ever  had,  and  yet,  fully  twenty-five  to  thirty 
pupils  were  in  the  room  every  three-q[uarters  of  an  hour  in  the  beginners'-  class 
alone,  besides  pupils  studying  mechanical  drawing,  and  light  and  shade,  and  color,  ■ 
to  the  number  of  twenty-five  to  forty  more. 

The  time  is  short,  and  I  make  my  paper  brief,  preferring  that  others  to  follow 
shall  take  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  or  that  it  may  be  given  to  discussion. 

A  very  practical  paper  on  Drawing  in  Normal  Schools  was  read 
by  Harriet  Cecil  Magee,  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin, 

The  report  by  Miss  Locke  on  "Drawing  in  Normal  Schools"  fills 
some  five  pages,  recites  the  sending  a  circular  letter  with  questions 
to  principals  of  Normal  Schools  and  their  replies. 

The  subject  as  to  Normal  Schools  is  summed  up  as  follows: 

Drawing  in  Noemai,  Schools. 

Looking  back  to  three  years  ago,  when  the  first  circular  for  similar  information 
was  issued  by  this  department,  your  committee  can  see  much  growth  especially  in 
systematic  teaching  and  a  more  general  recognition  of  common  principles.  There 
is  still,  however,  much  aimless  work  since  only  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  can 
be  covered  in  a  course  of  three  hours  per  week,  for  two  years.  A  careful  selection 
of  work  becomes  necessary,  those  fundamentals  being  retained  which  hnk  them- 
selves to  instruction  in  the  other  branches,  and  which  also  possess  an  educative  and 
disciplinary  value.  Thus  the  principles  of  free-hand  perspective  are  essential  to  all 
pictorial  and  illustrative  work,  while  for  developing  the  judgment  and  right  thought 
concerning  appearance  in  space,  they  are  equally  useful. 

Your  committee  believe  that  adherence  to  pedagogical  principles  should  prove 
as  true  in  drawing  as  in  number  or  geography;  "  the  concrete  before  the  abstract;' 
"  the  simple  before  the  complex; "  "  wholes  before  details,"  are  self-evident  axioms. 
Because  the  mind  of  man  is  identical  with  the  mind  of  the  universe,  there  should 
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be  organic  growth  in  the  instruction,  the  stages  of  which  ought  to  conform  to  the 
same  general  laws  as  in  other  studies',  and  which  are  commonly  received  as  1,  nur- 
ture; 2,  discipline;  3,  culture. 

Nurtm-e— the  nourishing  of  thought  and  the  stimulating  to  self-activity,  belongs 
in  the  primary  grades. 

Discipline — ^leading  to  self-control  and  freedom,  should  be  the  out-growth  of  in- 
struction in  the  grammar  grades. 

Culture — whose  end  is  participation  in  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  enjoyment  for 
its  own  sake,  must  be  the  final  outcome  of  art  training  in  college  and  university. 

The  measure  of  the  instruction  in  normal  schools  must  be  determined  by  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  graded  school.  Continually  are  children  found  to  assimilate  instruc- 
tion and  develop  ahead  of  the  teacher.  Educate  the  teacher!  Educate  the  teacher! 
is  the  need  of  the  hour. 

No  serious-minded  person  behoves  for  a  minute  that  the  present  status  of  draw- 
ing in  education  is  the  highest  it  is  to  take;  rather  is  it  in  a  pioneer  condition,  pos- 
sessing certain  permanent  features,  but  burdened  with  many  excrescences-which 
the  future  will  assuredly  eliminate.  Hence  normal-school  teaching  must  be  of  an 
elastic  character,  self -culture  subordinating  itself  to  professional  preparation,  which, 
in  its  turn  will  conform  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  graded  school — a  by  no 
means  fixed  quantity. 

As  the  tendency  of  modern  methods  is  to  relate  closer  the  several  studies,  each 
finding  in  the  other  its  complement,  your  committee  look  for  an  increase  of  intelli- 
gence and  an  economy  in  time,  that  shall  make  it  possible  to  pursue  certain  direc- 
tions farther.  The  human  family  is  in  a  perpetually  shifting  condition.  Our  edu- 
cation needs  to  be  of  a  character  not  only  to  impart  present  wisdom  but  to  lift  us 
higher  than  it  finds  us.  Your,  committee  hope  to  see  the  term  ' '  teaching  drawing  " 
merged  into  the  larger  meaning  of  "  art  education,"  to  secure  which  they  would 
recommend  the  following: 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  That  students  entering  the  normal  school  be  required  to  show  some  previous 
preparation. 

S.  That  the  course  of  study  shall  conform  to  the  needs  of  the  district  graded 
school. 

3.  That  this  subject  shall  be  recognized  both  as  an  end  and.a  means.  As  a  means, 
it  is  to  be  used  in  making  any  information  more  intelligible  through  illustration;  as 
an  end,  it  is  to  be  studied  for  the  culture  and  aesthetic  value  to  be  derived  from  it. 

4.  That  the  time  allotted  shall  extend  uniformly  through  the  entire  course,  and 
be  not  less  than  three  hours  per  week. 

5.  That  long  periods  of  eighty  minutes,  for  the  conduct  of  exercises,  be  recom- 
mended in  preference  to  short  ones,  of  forty  minutes  each. 

'  .6.  That  this  committee  endorse  most  heartily  the  course  of  study  adopted  at  Madi- 
son, and  urge  its  adoption  by  all  normal  schools. 

7.  That  schools  be  encouraged  to  the  establishment  of  properly  fitted  up  rooms 
and  to  the  collecting  of  suitable  material  for  teaching." 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  consider  High  Schools  and  says :  "  The  condition  of 
drawing  in  these  schools  is  not  satisfactory ;  in  only  a  few  is  it  receiving  a  moderate 
degree  of  recognition,  a  fact  largely  due  to  the  slowness  of  our  educators  to  recognize 
it  as  an  element  of  a  liberal  education ;  ignorance  and  lack  of  force  in  teachers 
employed  has  also  much  to  do  with  it.  People  still  persist  in  regarding  art  instruc- 
tion as  a  specialty,  whose  end  is  in  itself,  rather  than  a  study  whose  disciplinary, 
intellectual,  and  aesthetic  value  brings  it  in  the  closest  union  with  all  that  is  human. 
The  morals,  thought,  and  art  of  a  people  are  a  unity  and  not  a  diversity. 
*  »  *  *  '   «  *  « 

In  view  of  these  considerations  your  committee  would  recommend  : 
1.  That  wherever  practicable,  more  time  be  devoted  to  this  study ;  three  hours 
per  week  seems  reasonable. 

8.  That  exercises  be  increased  in  length,  by  combining  two  of  the  present  forty- 
five  minute  recitations. 

3.  That  specially  fitted  up  rooms  be  provided  by  school  boards. 

4.  That  art  instruction  be  made  obligatory  upon  all  students  as  an  element  of  a 
liberal  education. 

5.  That  the  theory  and  history  of  art  shall  not  be  separated  from  the  practise, 
but  that  they  shall  be  taught  connectedly,  the  practise  preceding  the  theory. 

6.  The  union  of  the  constructive  element  with  the  graphic.  Knowledge  of  mate- 
rial and  structure  to  Accompany  line  and  surface  delineation. 
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7.  That  the  regular  instructors  require  from  students  illustrations  in  tKe  form  of 
sketches  of  work  done  in  the  sciences,  mathematics,  zoology,  physiology,  the  study 
of  history,  etc.    ^ 

8.  The  employment  of  only  competent  and  educated  instructors. 

So  shall  recognition  of  art  in  high  schools  have  a  two-fold  value:  1,  As  supple- 
mentary to  ttie  general  school  work,  as  a  means  of  clearer  realization  of  knowledge  ; 
2,  Learning  to  create  and  enjoy  the  beautitul  for  its  own  sake. 
^  [Signed,! 

—  John  Hancock, 

John  M.  Ordway, 
Josephine  C.  Locke." 


PROCEEDINGS  AND  ADDRESSES  AT  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  ART  EDU- 
CATION AT  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MEETING. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ART  EDUCATION. 

SECpETARY'S  MINUTES. 

First  Session. 

San  Francisco,  California,  JuZj/ 18, 1896. 

The  Department  of  Art  Education  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  G.  H. 
Bartlett,  of  Boston. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  being  absent,  on  motion  of  Miss  Locke,  of  St. 
Louis,  T.  J.  Richardson,  of  Mineapolis,  was  selected  to  act  as  secretary  during  the 
session.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  President,  who  delivered  the  annual 
address. 

The  next  event  on  the  programme  was  a  paper  by  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Lafayette, 
Indiana:  "Is  the  Educational  Value  of  the  Construction  of  Objects  in  the  PubUc 
Schools  Over-estimated?" 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  was  participated  in  by  Miss  Locke,  who  depre- 
cated the  tendency  to  make  the  study  of  objects  an  independent  craze ;  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  who  asked  whether  Mr.  Thompson  considered  modeling  in  clay  of  educa- 
tional value  enough  to  warrant  its  introduction  into  aU  the  grades;  and  by  Mr. 
Ames,  who  would  limit  making  strictly  to  drawing. 

The  following  committees  were  then  appointed  by  the  Chair  : 

Committee  on  Nominations — L.  S.  Thompson,  Lafayette,  Ind. ;  M.  H.Bancroft, 
Pennsylvania;  and  P.  A.  Garrett,  California. 

The  President,  after  a  few  remarks,  appointed  as  a  committee  of  specialists,  to 
report  on  the  merits  oj  each  and  every  exhibit  of  the  art  department  at  the  Pavilion, 
Albert  H.Munsell  and  H.T.Bailey,  of  Massachusetts;  Theo.  J. Richardson, of  Min- 
nesota; and  W.  G.  Raymond,  J.  J.  McQay,  and  Miss  R.  F.  English,  of  California. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Henry  T.  Bauey,  of  Massachusetts,  on  "  Historic  Orna- 
ment and  Design  in  Our  Public  Schools."  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  blackboard 
sketches  and  prepared  charts. 

After  a'  short  discussion,  in  which  the  paper  was  generally  commended,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  until  Friday  afternoon  at  half -past  two  o'clock. 

Second  Session. 

July  20,  1888. 

Af  2.30  the  meeting  came  to  order,  with  President  Bartlett  in  the  chair.  The 
Secretary's  minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  list : 

President — Langdon  S.  Thompson,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

VicerPresident — Theodore  J.  Richardson,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Secretary — Miss  M.  Louise  Field,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  * 

The  nominees  were  elected  by;  acclamation. 

The  Committee  on  Art  Exhibits  then  presented  its  report. 

'The President,  G.  H.  Bartlett,  then  read  a  paper  on  "Free  Industrial  Evening 
Drawing  Schools."  An  impromptu  discussion  of  the  paper  followed,  in  which  a 
number  participated.  Mr.  Thompson  thought  "manual  trainiug  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  grammar  schools."  Mr.  Richardson  mentioned  the  old-fashioned  jack- 
knife  as  something  always  ready  and  reliable  for  a  grammar-grade  boy.     Mr.  Bailey 
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seconded  tiie  remarks,  and  in  answer  to  ihe  question.  What  shall  the  girls  do? 
claimed  that  the  girls  could  out-whittle  the  boys.  Mr.  Bancroft  pleaded  for  man- 
ual training,  for  the  intellectual  development  it  aSords.  Mr.  ESitz  wanted  more 
nnity  of  tastes  on  these  subjects. 

AlWt  H.  Munsell  then  r^d  a  paper  on  "The  Importance  of  a  High  Aim  in  the 
Teaching  of  Drawing."  • 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

T.  J.   ElCSHABDSON, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  titles  of  papers  given  in  the  preceding 
minutes  that  one  paper  was  given  to  "  Construction  work,"  and  one 
to  the  "  Free  Industrial  Evening  Drawing  Schools."  This  last 
paper  was  a  very  interesting  statSnent  of  the  importance  of  these 
schools,  by  Mr.  Greorge  H.  Bartlett,  the  President  of  the  Depart- 
ment. As  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  and  as 
having  himself  been  in  charge  of  two  large  Evening  Schools  in 
Boston  for  seventeen  years,  Mr.  Bartlett  speaks  with  authority  and 
his  testimony  to  the  benefits  derived  from  attendance  on  these  schools 
is  of  great  weight. 

Schools  of  this  class  were,  however,  fully  considered  in  Part  I,  of 
this  Bcmort'. 

The  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Bailey  on  "  Historic  Ornament  and 
Design  in  Grammar  and  ffigh  Schools  '  was  listened  to  with  close 
attention  and  was  generally  approved.  It  was  substantially  the 
paper  subsequently  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Art 
Teachers  Association,  and  has  already  been  quoted  in  this  Appendix 
in  the  account  of  their  annual  meeting  in  Boston,  January  1889. 
(Seepage  1275  et  seq.) 

The  following  paper  by  Mr.  ilunsell,  with  which  the  session  ended, 
treats  eloquently  and  ably  a  most  important  phase  of  Art  Education. 

The  final  pages  here  t^^en  in  full,  give  concisely  a  clear  statement 
of  the  various  methods  adopted  by  France,  to  educate  her  people  in 
art  knowledge  and  to  develop  art  production. 

France  offers  to  the  rest  ofthe  world,  and  especially  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  most  impressive  object  lesson  of  the  utility  of 
definite  education  in  art  matters,  and  of  how  much  a  government 
can  do  directly  for  the  development  of  Artistic  Industries.  Not 
only  the  Government  of  the  United  States  but  that  of  each  of  the 
several  individual  States  might  profitably  heed  the  lesson. 


niPORTANCE  OF  A  HIGH  ATM  IN  AST  EDUCATION. 

Albebt  H.  Mcnsell,  Boston,  ilAssAcmrsETTS. 

Let  me  ask  your  ^mpathetic  attrition  to  a  plea  for  breadth  of  view  and  nolnlity 
of  purpose  in  matt^  of  art  education. 

*  •  »  »  »  «  * 

Drawing  is  no  longer  considered  an  acccHunlishment  or  special  gift,  but  is  become 
ameansof  educationthroughonttheland.  fYom  a  mere  training  of  the  senses,  there 
is  every  grade  of  aim  possible,  up  to  tiiat  which  sees  in  drawing  a  means  of  refine- 
ment, an  ennoblement  of  the  character,  as  it  learns  to  cfaeri^  the  tme,  the  good, 
and  tile  beautiful — something  which  opens  the  mind  to  a  study  of  nature  and  a 
growing  appreciation  of  its  most  masterly  expreaoon  in  art.  By  means  of  this 
study  the  ^cher  discovers  latent  aptitades,  and  can  save  many  a  yonth  from  mis- 
take when  the  time  comes  to  choose  an  occupation. 

*  «  »  •  «  »  « 

To  resume.  The  pnbUc  school  must  be  the  chief  factor  in  any  broad-^read  taste 
for  art.    We  should  therefore  scrutinize  its  tend^cies,  starving  to  remove  all  nar- 
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rowness  and  error,  and  aiming  at  a  large  treatment  of  the  subject  of  art  education 
which  shall  make  it  a  source  of  inspiration  to  every  mind,  in  whatever  line  of  effort 
the  futtuB  tnay  determine.  Not  as  mere  skill  of  hand,  nor  amusement,  nor  trade ; 
but  a  new  medium  through  which  the  mind  may  receive  and  give  Impressions, 
appreciate  the  great  works  of  the  past,  and  aid  in  the  production  of  a  great  art  in 
the  future. 

HOW  THE  TEACHER  MUST  AID  THE  ABT  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  PEOPLE, 

•  The  teacher  must  bear  a  most  iu^portant  part  in  this  development.  It  is  what  we 
are,  rather  than  what  we  say,  which  leaves  a  final  impression  on  the  pupil.  We 
must  cultivate  ovir  own  art-nature,  cherish  true  ideals  of  living  and  thinking  our- 
selves, before  we  can  impart  them  to  others.  As  a  safeguard  against  weariness  and 
depression,  we  should  surround  ourselves  with  aU  that  is  best  in  art.  Those  heart- 
throbs which  have  crystallized  in  form,  color,  and  song,  possess  a  magic  which 
makes  life  ever  young;  and  in  accepting  this  vocation  as  a  service  to  mankind,  om- 
work  lays  hold  on  eternity. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  the  public  school  in  the 
development  of  art  instincts.  *  This  is  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  sends  its  vitality 
up  into  all  branches  of  the  social  system. 

THE  RIGHTFUL  PLACE  OF  THE    STUDY  OF    DRAWING    IN    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS  AT  LAST 

SECURED. 

In  matters  of  art  education,  America  need  not  be  ashamed  to  show  the  progress 
of  the  last  twenty  years.  Drawing,  after  a  long  struggle  with  taise  noiMms,  has 
vindicated  its  right  to  a  place  in  the  public-school  system,  and  is  considered  essen- 
tial to  a  good  education,  not  for  its  intrinsic  value  alone,  but  as  an  aid  to  the  clear 
understanding  of  many  another  subject.  Its  {benefit  to  the  mind  and  the  body,  to 
our  home-life  and  our  industries,  are  no  longer  questioned.  It  sends  students 
better  prepared  for  the  technical  and  art  schools  that  are  opening  up  in  all  our  cities. 

AMERICAN  STUDENTS  IN  EUROPE. 

'  From  these,  scores  of  students  go  annually  to  Europe,  to  gain  a  broader  training. 
If  they  cherish  no  ideal,  if  their  moral  or  physical  strength  is  defective,  if  an  abun- 
dance of  money  makes  vice  attractive,  then  there  is  danger  that  they  will  return 
spent  in  mind  and  body ;  or  worse,  ashamed  to  face  those  who  knew  them,  they 
may  drift  about  foreign  cities,  the  fair  promise  of  their  lives  blighted  by  a  mistaken 
covuse.  Those  who  watehed  over  their  early  years  may  well  ask  themselves,  where 
lies  the  blame  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  serious  and  high-minded,  if  they 
cultivate  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  theirs  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  gain  distinc- 
tion. Enlivened  by  a  new  existence,  free  from  the  claims  of  society  and  business, 
in  a  rich  art  atmosphere  and  stimulated  by  contact  with  great  masters,  their  prog- 
ress is  remarkable. 

AMERICAN  ART  STUDENTS  IN  FRANCE. 

So  much  have  they  made  themselves  felt  in  the  schools,  and  at  the  Paris  Salon, 
that  the  question  has  been  lately  raised,  whether  there  might  not  develop  in  the 
near  future  an  American  school  of  art ;  whether  the  novelty  of  our  life,  its  pecu- 
liarities of  dimate  and  race,  might  not  furnish  the  germs  of  a  new  movement.  Sev- 
eral of  the  French  professors,  who  having  had  Americans  in  their  classes  are  able 
to  judge  of  them  as  students  as  well  as  of  their  art,  have  lately  written  an  opinion  on 
this  question.  They  dwell  on  their  earnest,  quick,  vigorous  spirit,  but  re^et  that 
they  do  not  longer  pursue  their  studies  before  attempting  to  create.  There  are 
those  who  give  some  faint  hope  of  a  national  movement  near  at  hand,  but  the 
weight  of  opinion  sees  in  the  lack  of  collections,  traditions,  and  that  public  senti- 
ment which  only  several  generations  of  effort  can  supply,  elements  which  will  make 
it  neeessary  for  us  to  still  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  an  older  art.  Indeed,  history 
shows  plainly  that  the  art  epochs  of  other  races  have  come  as  the  flower  of  com- 
plete civilization,  almost  the  warning  of  decline.  The  Renaissance  was  an  awaken- 
mg  of  the  entire  nature.  It  re(juired  a  widespread  taste  for  fine  hterature  and 
music,  as  well  as  the  arts  of  design,  to  create  such  versatile  and  masterly  men  as 
Da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo.  Poet,  sculptor,  architect,  painter,  miUtaiy  engi- 
neer, each  field  of  knowlei^e  enriched  the  others,  and  a  long  life  of  constant  effort 
made  them  well-mgh  i>erf  ect  in  all. 
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NEED  OF  AKT  CULTURE  IN  AMERICA. 

To-day  the  tendency  is  quite  the  reverse.  Knowledge  is  specialized  ;  versatility 
carries  a  suspicion  of  shallowness,  and  we  have  a  proverb  for  the  jack-of-aU-trades. 
There  is  also  a  commercial  spirit  which  chills  the  aesthetic  side  of  our  nature,  and 
an  existence  so  hemmed  in  by  daily  cares  that  it  cannot  breathe  the  repose  neces- 
sary to  a  great  art.  It  is  evident  to  the  casual  observer  that  an  intelligent  love  of 
the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature  is  not  yet  dominant,  and  vmtU  it  shall  have  become 
inherent  in  the  national  character,  no  important  or  individual  expression  of  our  life 
can  appear.  Our  task,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  laying  of  a  foundation  on  which 
coming  generations  may  raise  a  noble  structure  ;  a  foundation  so  strong,  so  broad, 
so  well  proportioned,  that  it  need  not  be  repented  of  in  after  years. 

HOW  FRENCH  ART    WAS  FOUNDED  AND  DEVELOPED. 

If  we  accept  this  as  our  duty,  there  is  no  lack  of  suggestion  to  be  gained  from  the 
experience  of  older  movements ;  and  we  may  avoid  their  mistakes,  adopting  only 
such  ideas  as  commend  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  Since  the  days  when 
Francis  I.  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Louvre  and«caUed  Leonardo,  Cellini,  and 
Andr.ea  del  Sarto,  to  his  court,  France  has  steadily  developed  a  national  taste  for 
the  fine  arts ;  and  in  spite  of  repeated  revolutions,  her  schools,  museums,  and  art 
manufactories  have  grown,  until  to-day  they  constitute  her  chief  wealth.  Her 
statesmen  well  know  that  the  interests  of  art  are  so  closely  interwoven  vrith  those  of 
ndustry  that  the  decline  of  one  would  impoverish  the  other.  It  is  therefore  fostered 
by  the  government.  A  ministry  of  the  fiiie  arts,  allied  to  that  of  public  instruction, 
studies  every  means  for  its  advancement,  and  is  intrusted  with  the  expenditure  of 
an  annual  budget  of  several  mUlion  francs.  In  defining  the  claims  of  the  fine  arts 
upon  national  protection  and  aid,  one  writer  says :  "  Product  of  the  highest  faculties 
of  man,  of  his  most  noble  sentiments,  of  his  aspirations  towards  the  ideal,  they  con- 
stitute in  turn  a  productive  force  which  reacts  on  all  society.  A  people  may  live, 
grow,  govern  even,  without  the  fine  arts ;  but  among  an  arnstic  people  the  decline 
of  the  arts  involves  with  itself  a  loss  of  riches  and  a  -revolution  of  morals  so  profound 
that  the  ruin  of  the  fine  arts  would  be  indeed  that  of  the  country.  .  .  .  The 
artist  of  genius  has  doubtless  only  to  act,  but  this  genius  even  can  only  hatch  in 
an  artistic  atmosphere,  and  it  is  this  vivifying  atmosphere  whose  pressure  must  be 
preserved  at  any  price." 

REVIVAL  OF  FRENCH  EFFORTS  RESULTING  FROM   THE   REVELATIONS  OF  THE  PARIS 

EXHIBITION  OF  1878. 

This  was  vrritten  at  a  time  when  France  had  suddenly  become  aware  of  the  sur-  - 
prising  advance  made  \)y  other  nations.  Her  easy  victory  in  the  London  Exhibition 
of  1851  had  given  a  false  sense  of  secmity.  The  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  proved 
that  nothing  but  a  most  vigorous  move  could  insure  her  continued  supremacy  in  a 
race  where  those  who  had  begun  as  imitators  now  appeared  as  rivals.  She  has 
therefore  elaborated  a  most  comprehensive  system  that  touches  every  kind  and 
grade  of  instruction,  from  the  primary  school  up  to  the  National  School  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Paris  and  the  Academy  at  Rome.  To  the  latter  she  annually  s^nds  a  i)ainter, 
a  sculptor,  an  architect,  an  engraver,  and  a  musician,  chosen  by  severe  and  repeated 
tests  from  among  the  flower  of  her  youth,  there  to  enjoy  four  years  of  culture 
'under  conditions  which  recall  the  courts  of  the  Famese  and  the  Medici. 

WHAT  THE  MINISTRY  OF  FINE  ARTS  IN  FRANCE  COMPRISES. 

The  administration  includes  six  bureaus,  of  which  the  first  three, — Art  Works, 
Instruction,  Museums  and  Exhibitions, — sjwcially  interest  us. 

I.  Under  Art  Works,  come  the  decoration  of  pubho  buildings ;  grants  for  the 
erection  of  public  monuments  and  statues ;  orders  and  purchase  of  paintings, 
sculptures,  engraving  upon  medals,  precious  stones,  copper-plates,  etchings,  htho- 
graphs,  etc.;  their  distribution  among  establishments  other  than  museums  (that 
being  in  the  care  of  section  3) ;  purchase  of  French  and  foreign  marbles  ;  moulds 
for  public  edifices,  orders  and  purchase  of  copies  for  establishments  other  than 
museums ;  journeyings  and  missions,  traveling  purses ;  annual  indemnities,  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  to  painters,  sculptors,  engravers,  and  their  famihes. 

II.  Under  Instruction,  are  the  Fi-ench  Academy  at  Rome ;  the  National  School 
of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Paris ;  the  National  Schools  of  the  Decorative  Arts  in  Paris  and 
the  Departments  ;  the  National  School  of  Design  for  Young  Women  at  Paris ;  the 
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National  Schools  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Lyons,  Dijon,  Bourges  and  Algiers;  the 
Municipal  Schools  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  Design  in  the  Departments ;  the  inspection 
and  teaching  of  Design ;  the  Pedagogic  Museum  of  Instruction  and  Design. 

ni.  The  third  bureau  {Museums  and  Exhibitions)  is  in  charge  of  the  National 
Museums  (Louvre,  Luxembourg,  Versailles  and  St.  Germain) ;  purchases  for  these 
museums  and  settlement  of  expenses  ;  departmental  and  mimicipal  museums ;  dis- 
tribution of  state  purchases  among  these  museums ;  subscription  to  works  of  art 
and  their  distribution ;  preservation  of  collections  in  legal  trust ;  pubUcation  of  the 
inventory  of  art  riches  in  France ;'  annual  reunion  at  the  Sorbonne  of  Fine  Art 
Societies  from  the  departments  ;  publication  of  returns  ;  exhibitions  of  works  of  art 
at  Paris,  in  the  depiEirtments  and  abroad. 

The  remaining  three  bureaus— SisioHc  Monuments,  Theaters  and  National  Man- 
ufactories— hardly  touch  us,  for  they  are  closely  allied  to  and  mainly  the  outcome  of 
a  monarchical  government,  which  patronized  theaters,  built  palaces,  and  established 
royal  manufactories  for  their  embellishment. 

The  first  three,  however,  are  rich  in  suggestion,  showing  how  the  state  cares  for 
every  branch  of  art.  With  certain  modifications  they  recommend  themselves  to 
our  needs. 

THE  man  council  of  art  in  fkance. 

The  history  of  the  Blair  educational  biU  would  not  lead  us  to  expect  any  aid  from 
the  Government  at  Washington.  It  even  seems  doubtful  if  such  action  falls  within 
its  province.  But  in  each  state  the  board  of  education,  or  a  council,  could  be  so 
constituted  as  to  include  one  or  more  art  manufacturers,  artists,  and  art  amateurs, 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  art  interests  and  their  many  relations  to  education  and 
industry.  France  has  such  a  High  Council,  composed  of  fifty-two  members,  of 
which  the  first  fourteen  are  ex  officio: 

The  Minister;  Under  Secretary  of  State;  Director  of  the  Fine  Arts  (the  last  two 
are  vice-presidents);  prefect  of  the  Seine;  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts ;  director  of  civil  buildings  ;  general  inspector  of  the  teaching  of  draw- 
.  ing ;  vice-president  of  the  Commission  on  Historic  Monuments ;  administrator  of 
the  National  Museums  and  keeper  of  the  Luxembourg;  directors  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  School  of  Decorative  Art;  general  commis- 
sioner of  Fine- Art  Exhibitions ;  president  of  the  Society  of  French  Artists.  The 
remaining  thirty-eight  are  annually  named  by  the  Ministry;  twelve  artists  chosen 
in  the  Institute  or  outside  (six  painters,  two  sculptors,  two  architects,  one  en- 
graver, one  musician);  a  member  of  the»French  Academy;  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres ;  two  members  of  the  Higher  Council  of 
Public  Instruction;  two  senators ;  two  deputies ;  a  state-advocate;  one  member  of 
each  of  the  superior  commissions  of  Sevres  and  the  GrobeUns ;  two  representatives 
of  the  arts  applied  to  industry;  one  inspector  of  the  fine  arts ;  two  chosen  for  com- 
petence in  art  matters  ;  two  secretaries  having  deliberative  voice,  chosen  from  the 
central  administration  of  fine  arts. 

THE  SEVEEAL  STATES    OF  THIS    UNION    SHOULD    IN    LIKE    MANNER   CARE    FOR   THE 
ARTISTIC  INTERESTS  OF  THEIR  CITIZENS. 

With  such  a  formidable  array  of  experts,  selected  for  their  fitness,  to  watch  over 
her  art,  is  it  any  wonder  that  Paris  should  be  the  center  of  the  modem  movement, 
with  an  annual  Salon  of  over  seven  thousand  works?  It  is  high  tim£  that  some  of 
the  older  states  in  this  country  should  make  a  move  in  this  direction.  There  will 
naturally  be  opposition  to  any  very  liberal  expenditure  until  the  community  shall 
have  been  educated  up  to  its  compensative  power.  It  may  only  be_  possible  through 
private  endoioment.  But  in  the  manufacturing  states,  no  other. line  of  investment 
can  yield  so  rich  a  return. 

The'National  School  of  Fine  Arts,  at  Paris,  stands  as  a  noble  example  to  any  state 
that  would  foster  Art  in  its  broadest  relations.  A  university  of  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  engraving,  conducted  at  public  expense,  entered  by  means  of  a 
competitive  examination  that  excludes  about  four  out  of  every  five,  and  holding 
out  as  a  goal  the  highest  honor  which  France  can  offer  to  a  young  artist — ^the  .^^- 
de-Rome,  four  years  of  travel  and  study,  with  aU  expenses  paid,  and  the  probability 
of  some  government  commission  upon  .his  return. 

If  such  a  school  existed  in  the  capital  or  chief  city  of  a  state,  each  town  could 
establish  a  scholarship  for  its  most  promising  student  under  a  certain  age;  while 
the  school  itself  might  choose  by  annual  competition  a  student  to  be  sent  abroad 
for  two  or  three  years.  In  this  way,  the  hope  of  a  liberal  education  would  appear 
to  every  talented  and  serious  youth,  be  his  surroundings  never  so  obscure,  while  his 
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efforts  and  success  would  so  arouse  local  interegt  as  to  educate  the  commvinity.  One 
sucU  scholarship  already  exists,  thanks  to  private  beneficence.  The  Rotch  Archi- 
tectural Pijze  sends  a  student  abroad  for  two  years  with  an  annual  purse  of  $1,000  ; 
each  in  turn  acting  as  a  senior  to  advise  the  newcomer  in  practical  questions  of 
travel  and  expense. 

But  this  should  not  stand  alone.  Scholarships  for  painters,  sculptors  and  engrav- 
ers are  just  as  necessary,  and  if  they  could  be  related  uhder  one  administration,  the 
departure  of  four  picked  men,  and  the  return  of  f oiur  to  enrich  the  community  with 
tlie  fruit  of  their  studies,  would  be  an  event  of  the  art-year.  A  most  important  fac- 
tor in  any  such  competition  is  the  jury.  It  must  consist  of  members  whose  age, 
character  and  attainments  will  vouch  for  an  impartial  and  disce»ning  decision,  and 
of  sufficient  number  to  insure  a  good  quorum  vmder  all  circumstances. 

Such  a  system  of  encouragement  cannot  leap  at  once  into  perfect  working  order. 
But  the  initiative  must  be  made,  and  wUl  be  a  lasting  source  of  pride  to  the  state 
and  the  individuals  who  originate  it.  It  will  be  a  highway  for  the  artisan  and 
a.rtist,  starting  from  the  public  school  and  permitting  the  talent  or  genius  of  each 
individual  to  deterrnine  how  far  he  will  push  his  way,  and  where  he  will  remain  to 
work  out  his  share  in  art  progress.  Whether  he  find  congenial  exercise  in  industry, 
in  pictorial,  plastic,  decorative,  or  architectural  art,  or  as  a  patron  and  amateur, 
the  road  is  open,  not  only  for  him  to  travel,  but  as  he  travels  to  go  arm-in-arm  with 
his  fellows  and  gain  by  the  interchange  of  ideas. 

AMERICAN  ART  MUSEUMS. 

Already,  museums  and  annual  exhibitions  are  educating  the  pubUc  to  an  intelli- 
gent love  for  art.  Though  small  as  compared  with  European  coUections,  they  form 
a  nucleus  around  which  gifts  and  purchase  will  constantly  accumulate,  and  the 
perfection  of  modem  casts  and  reproductions  can  atone  in  some  degree  for  the 
absence  of  original  masterpieces.  Yet  the  old  marble  and  canvas  glow  -with,  a  depth 
of  color  and  eloquence  which  no  copy  can  reproduce.  In  them  we  seem  to  touch 
the  very  soul  of  beauty,  and  it  is  to  be"  hoped  that  some  of  the  VEtst  wealth  accumu- 
lating in  America  majr  compete  with  foreign  bids,  and  enshrine  among, our  people 
some  such  sources  of  inspiration. 

HOPE  FOR  AMERICAN  ART  IF  WISELY  ENCOURAGED. 

Lastly:  There  would  seem  to  be  in  the  American  tenrperament,  the  elements  of 
an  intelligent  art  movement.  But  they  nedd  to  be  judicioiisly  organized  and  stimu- 
lated by  scholarships  and  prizes,  which  shall  search  out  the  latent  talent  and  give 
it  means  for  development.  Until  such  aid  is  given,  although  the  movement  has  a 
certain  dash  and  brilliancy,  it  will  lack  the  breadth  and  depth  indispensable  to  a 
grand  art. 

Nature  seems  to  have  permitted  every  healthy  child  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  cer- 
tain ailments,  whose  energy  is  in  proportion  to  the  robust  nature  which  exhibits 
them.  Having  been  thrown  off,  they  prepare  the  way  for  a  vigorous  aftergrowth. 
If,  therefore,  there  are  mistaken  tendencies  in  our  art,  if  undue  stress  upon  little 
tUngs  tempts  us  to  forget  greater,  or  if  a  complacent  superficiality  stands  in  the 
way  of  more  sincere  effort,  let  us  believe  them  due  to  our  youth  in  art  matters,  in- 
cident to  rapid  ^owth,  and  that,  being  corrected,  they  will  leave  the  system  in  a 
wholesome  condition  for  further  development. 

THE  EXHIBITIONS  OF  THE  ART  DEPARTMENT  AT  CHICAGO  AND  SAN 

FRANCISCO. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association 
besides  the  formal  reading  of  papers  in  the  general  meetings  and  in 
the  several  departments,  a  comprehensive  exhibition  of  school  work 
and  apparatus  is  shown,  contributed  by  each  Department. 

The  display  at  Madison  in  1884  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be 
almost  phenomenal,  but  it  is  now  claimed  that  it  was  surpassed  by 
that  shown  at  Chicago. 

That  at  the  San  Francisco  meeting  was  also,  highly  commended, 
but  there  was  naturally  not  so  large  a  showing  made  by  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States. 
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The  following  report  of  the  Exhibition  at  Chicago,  by  Miss 
Josephine  Locke,  will  be  found  of  interest.  This  enthusiastic  and 
successful  teacher  is  fully  competent  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
Drawing  work  of  schools. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

Georqe  p.  Brown,  Chairman. 

Deab  Sir  :— The  exhibit  of  the  Ait  Department  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  held  in  Chicago,  July  15-18,  1887,  was  in  many- 
respects  the  most  valuable  one,  educationally  considered,  that  has  ever  been  made. 
There  were  exhibits  of  public  school  work  in  drawing,  from  Chicago;  St.  Louis; 
Columbus,  Ohio ;  Worcester,  Massachusetts  ;  Cincinnati.  Cleveland,  Moline,  Toledo, 
etc, ,  as  well  as  a  full  exhibit  of  representative  work  from  the  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School,  an  institution  which  has  influenced  most  largely  art  instruction  in  pubUc 
schools. 

One  could  not  help  seeing  the  growth  made  since  the  Madison  exhibit,  in  1884. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  not  still  much  waste  in  the  instruction,  or  that  there 
were  not  many  vagaries  indulged  in,  and  not  a  few  bad  drawings  exhibited  ;  but 
enough  imanimity  as  to  a  rational  standard  was  evinced,  sufficient  to  show^that  the 
study  has  been  carried  to  a  point  which  places  it  beyond  the  character  of  an  experi- 
ment. 

AN  HISTORICAL  SUMMARY. 

In  order  to  present  an  intelligent  criticism  upon  the  work  exhibited,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  briefly  the  history  of  drawing,  such  features  of  instruction  as 
are  now  recognized  as  forming  the  proper  basis  for  teaching,  and  how  they  have 
been  established. 

It  was  in  1860,  that  drawing  first  appeared  on  the  programme  of  the  Boston  public 
schools,  and  from  that  time,  and  place,  may  be  dated  the  birth  of  the  work.  The 
passing  of  an  act  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  1870,  making  drawing  one 
of  the  studies  in  thepublic  schools,  and  also  making  the  establishment  of  free  draw- 
ing classes  for  adults  obligatory  upon  all  towns  and  cities,  with  the  calling  of  Mr. 
Walter  Smith  from  England,  in  1873,  and  the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School,  in  1873,  are  milestones  marking  epochs  of  growth. 

In  July,  1879,  Mr.  John  S.  Clark,  of  Boston,  in  an  address  before  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  first  proposed  a  classification  of  drawing  into  the  three  sub- 
jects of  construction,  representation,  and  decoration.  Previous  to  this,  as  in 
England  even  now,  the  term  free-hand  was  applied  only  to  copying  from  the  flat, 
whEle  other  work,  done  just  as  much  with  the  free-hafid,  was  spoken  of  as  model 
and  object  drawing ;  yet  model  and  object  drawing  involved  a  knowledge  of  per- 
spective, but  no  one  applied  the  term  perspective  to  it,  but  to  another  class  of  work, 
which  was  done  with  instruments  so  that  to  the  popular  mind,  terms  and  subjects 
were  very  much  confused,  and  Mr.  Clark's  classification  was  a  universal  relief, 
hence  its  ready  adoption.  This  classification  bases  itself  on  the  difference  between 
the  structure,  the  appearance,  and  the  ornamentation  of  form. 

While  other  cities  have  also  engaged  in  solving  the  problem,  yet  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts movement  is  due  the  intellectual  and  educational  thought,  which  has  given 
impetus  and  vigor  to  the  work,  and  which  has  lifted  it  to  its  present  position. 

Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  and  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner,  are  too  closely 
interwoven  with  the  progress  and  success  of  the  work  to  omit  mentioning,  and  their 
names  must  ever  remain  dear  to  the  pioneer  teachers  and  students  of  that  time.  In 
the  future,  when  free  art  instruction  has  become  a  realized  fact,  the  unselfishness 
and  devotion  of  the  Massachusetts  leaders  will  be  recognized  as  it  is  not  now.  There 
have  been  other  art  schools,  excellent  in  many  respects,  but  none  that  have  so  in- 
fluenced public  sentiment,  or  opened  the  doors  of  art  instruction  to  the  common 
people,  as  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 

THE  STUDY  OF  DRAWING  AFFECTED  BY  THE  MANUAL    TRAINING  MOVEMENT. 

During  the  past  flfteen  years,  the  character  of  the  work  in  the  pubUc  schools  has 
been  considerably  modified ;  the  work  in  kindergarten  and  manual  training  has 
very  much  influenced  its  methods  of  teaching,  and  somewhat  changed  its  direction. 
Instead  of  existing  as  a  special  study  for  special  ends,  it  has  been  lifted  to  a  broader 
and  more  pedagogical  platform,  and  is  now  taught  as  a  necessary  element  in  gen- 
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eral  training,  because  of  its  aesthetic  and  educational  values.  The  study  has  not 
yet  reached  its  full  and  proper  extension  and  development,  but  so  much  has  been 
accomjilished  that  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  best  methods  of 
instioiction  to  pursue  can  be  predicated. 

THE  REPOET  ON  DRAWING  MADE  TO  THE  MADISON  MEETING  IN  If:  84. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Educational  Association,  lield  at  Madison,  in  July, 
1884,  a  committee,  chosen  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Association,  at  Saratoga, 
made  an  exhaustive  report  upon  the  general  condition  of  drawing  In  the  public 
schools  of  the  country.  The  inquiries  of  the  committee  were  very  thorough  ;  they 
foimd  such  a  wide  diversity  in  methods  of  instruction  prevailing,  as  well  as  in 
results  obtained,  that  they  were  induced  to  recommend  a  somewhat  detailed  course 
of  instruction  for  primary,  grammar,  high,  and  normal  schools. 

This  course  of  mstruotion  was  the  first  course  in  drawing  prepai'ed  for  public 
schools,  entitled  to  be  considered  authoritative.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  was 
the  Honorable  James  Mac  Alister,  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Philadelphia. 
Associated  with  him  were  Pi-ofessor  Otto  Fuchs,  of  the  Maryland  School  of  Indus- 
trial Design,  and  formerly  principal  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  the 
supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis  and  Columbus,  as  well  as 
the  instructor  of  drawing  in  the  Chicago  schools.  The  competency,  therefore,  of 
this  committee  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  what  should  be  taught  as  drawing  in 
public  schools,  either  from  an  educational  or  technical  point  of  view,  will  not  be 
questioned.  The  course  of  study  recommended  in  this  report,  was  based  upon  the 
observations  of  the  committee  in  a  number  of  schools  where  good  work  was  being 
produced,  and  its  general  features  were  as  follows : 

In  primary  schools,  that  perception  of  form  should  be  the'basis  of  the  instruction. 
The  course  should  begin  with  the  study  of  solid  models,  and  the  plane  geometric 
forms  derived  from  them ;  then  should  follow  the  study  of  objects  based  on  these 
solids  and  m-egular  forms.  Pupils  to  mould  the  solid  forms,  the  plane  forms,  and 
common  objects  ;  also  to  make  simple  aiTangements  of  them,  and  then  to  draw  the 
solids,  the  plane  forms,  the  objects,  and  the  ai-rangements. 

In  the  grammar  course,  acquisition  of  principles  should  be  aimed  at ;  the  instruc- 
tion i3f  the  primary  course  should  be  developed  into  the  subjects  of  constructive 
drawing,  representative  drawing,  and  decorative  drawing. 

In  the  high-school  course,  these  three  subject  divisions  should  be  carried  to  their 
technical  applications  in  constructive)  pictorial  and  decorative  drawing  and  design- 
ing. 

Models  and  objects  should  be  used  as  the  basis  of  instruction  throughout  the  en- 
tire course. 

The  course  recommended  by  the  committee,  was  received  with  general  favor, 
and  has  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  best  schools  of  the  country.  It  is  a  course 
which  recognizes  the  practical  value  of  drawing  in  the  vocations  of  common  life. 
It  also  recognizes  the  great  value  of  drawing  in  education,  as  a  means  of  nestlietic 
culture. '  It  was  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  to  find  in  tlie  Chicago  exhibi- 
tion, a  number  of  exhibits  of  well  developed  courses  of  study  in  drawing,  conducted 
according  to  the  plan  recommended  by  the  above  committee.  The  exhibit  com- 
prised. 

»  #  »  #  #  »  » 

The  list  of  articles  shown  are  here  omitted,  as  they  are  avowedly 
the  programmes  of  cour.ses  in  the  various  grades  of  public  schools, 
with  those  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  School  course. 

There  was  also  shown  a  set  of  drawings  from  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute of  Rochester,  New  York,  which  included  the  work  in  the  Mechan- 
ical, Machine,  and  Architectural  classes,  with  a  two  years'  cotirse 
in  Freehand,  and  one  year  in  Design. 

Miss  Locke  remarks  in  her  comments  upon  the  Exhibition  that, — 

*  *  *  "  It  must  not  be  understood  that  each  city  or  school  exhibiting  had  a 
classification  answering  to  the  above.  These  are  the  distinguishing  features  which 
were  found  scattered  here  and  there.  Some  schools  and  cities  had  their  work  much 
better  classified  than  others.  There  were  exhibits  from  schools  which  seemed  to  be 
pursuing  the  study  according  to  individual  ideas,  and  in  many  cases  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  see  the  particular  object  or  aim  of  the  instruction.  They  made  sudden 
jumps  from  one  kind  of  work  to  anothei-,  but  did  not  show  a  siyst^m?itized  growtli. 
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For  purpose  of  intelliKont  criticism,  therefore,  upon  tlie  exhibition  as  a  whole, 
tho  oxhil>its  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  (a)  Tliose  wliicli  showed  well-graded 
work  through  tl>c  several  years  of  the  schools,  leading  to  well-delined  ends,  (b) 
Incoiuplote  and  disconnected  coiu'ses. 

Among  the  first  class  shovild  be  placed  the  exhibits  from  the  special  sdiools,  hke 
the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  tlie  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  ludustrial  Art, 
tlioMeohanics'  Institute  of  Rochester;  while  from  pubUo  schools  there  were  the  ex- 
hitiits  from  tlie  primary  and  fjrammiu-  schools  of  Chicago;  the  primary,  grammar, 
and  uormaJ  schools  of  St.  Loms;  the  Winona  Normal  School;  tlie  primary,  grammai- 
and  high  schools  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  tlie  primai-y,  granmiar,  and  high  schools  of 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL. 

Taking  these  exhibits  in  order,  we  have  first  tlie  exhibit  of  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  School.  The  exhibit  from  this  school  was  tlie  most  sti'iking  feature  of 
tlie  whole  exhibition,  as  it  showed  to  what  broad,  practical,  and  educational  ends 
public  instruction  in  drawing  in  America  is  tending.  No  jserson,  familiar  Vfith  the 
work  of  this  school  in  years  past,  could  have  failed  to  notice  the  very  great  broad- 
ening of  the  instruction  in  nearly  eveiy  direction.  There  was  an  absence  of  the  labo- 
rious, ^mnstaJxing,  detail  style,  cliaraoteristio  of  previous  years,  the  technique  was 
exceptionally  good,  as  was  also  the  artistic  freedom  and  finish;  the  normal  instruc- 
tion, too,  has  completely  chaiiged  under  the  influence  of  the  work  in  public  schools. 
Indeed,  the  instruction  in  all  the  departments  seems  to  be  on  a  very  much  broader 
educational  basis  than  in  piust  years.  It  is  not  the  province  of  this"  school  to  train 
artists  or  specialists,  but  ratlier  teachers ;  and  one  could  not  help  feehng,  in  looking 
at  some  of  the  excellent  work  exhibited,  tliat  if  such  work  was  bein^  done  by  teach- 
ers, by  those  who  \vere  to  use  their  artistic  acquirements  in  pubhc  school  work, 
public  education  would  be  hu-gely  enriched  and  oenefited  thereby.  It  is  only  just 
to  say,  we  ai-e  indebted  to  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  for  much  of  tJie 
good  work  that  is  now  done  in  tlie  public  schools.  Until  tlie  establishment  of  this 
school  tliei'e  was  no  standard  for  what  should  be  taught  as  drawing  in  public  schools ; 
and  not  until  its  students  had  clearly  proved  the  practicability  of  teaching  the  sub-  ' 
ject  in  public  schools,  and  also  sliowed  what  should  be  taught  as  drawing,  was  it 
possible  t<t  lay  out  a  course  in  drawing-for  public  schools,  whidi  should  be  logically 
and  educationally  graded  on  tlie  basis  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught.  It  was 
largely  from  obser\-ations  of  the  public  school  work  done  by  students  from  this 
school  tliat  the  committee  were  enabled  to  lay  out  their  course  of  study  in  the  re- 
port i-eferred  to. 

The  whole  course  of  instruction  seems  to  be  eminently  practical,  and  to  be  tend- 
ing more  and  more,  through  its  provisions  for  normal  teaching,  towards  lifting  up 
public  school  work. 

OTHER  EXHIBITS. 

The  Pennsylvania  Museum  showed  most  excellent  and  veiy  unique  work  in  ap- 
plied design,  tlie  manufactured  article  in  each  case  accompanying  the  original  draw- 
ing. The  color  work  and  work  in  light  and  Shade  was  equally  good  and  showed 
broad  artistic  treatment. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute  of  RocJiester,  N.  Y. ,  although  just  beginning  its  career, 
made  a  most  promising  exhibit ;  its  work  is  twofold  m  character,  both  scientific 
and  artistic. 

Of  primary  and  grammar  schools,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Worcester,  Columbus,  and 
St.  Louis  show  the  same  dassifioation  of  work  ;  they  follow  the  course  adopted  at 
Madison ;  the  exhibits  fi»om  these  cities  were  decidedly  the  broadest  and  most  con- 
nected of  any  district  school  work  sliown. 

Of  high  schools,  Columbus  and  Woi-cester  agree  very  much  in  their  methods  and 
results.  Omitting  the  feature  of  pictorial  work  tfom.  fiat  copies,  tl\ey  conform  to  the 
dassiflcAtion  of  Eigh-school  work  as  stated  above;  all  that  these  schools  showed 
was  excellent,  both  in  composition  and  execution  ;  they  may  be  styled  the  banner 
high  sdiools  of  the  country  in  drawing. 

The  Cincinnati  exhibit,  in  its  gi-ammar  and  primary  grades,  as  has  been  stated, 
is  homogeneous  in  character,  but  the  instruction  begins  and  ends  witli  flat  copies. 
This  would  be  less  objectionable  were  tJie  copies  tlius  drawn  some  beautiful,  historic 
forms,  which  would  be  wortli  remembering,  and  which  \\-oiild  hnprove  tlie  taste  of 
the  pupil ;  but  while  nine-tentlis  of  the  work  done  vras  ornamental  in  character,  the 
forms  us««d  as  guides  were  not  classic.  The  system  begins  with  drawing-  squares, 
dividing  tlieir  sides  proportionatdy.  and  filling  tliem  with  sTuinietiical  patterns. 
A  great  deal  of  half-tint  is  used.  This  is  a  gi-eat  consumer  of  time,  and  make  no 
ART— YOL  5 S> 
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educational  return.  Much  care,  accuracy,  and  neatness  was  observable  in  the  repro 
duction  of  their  copies  by  the  pupils.-  The  high  school  work  was  very  ambitious 
and  contained  some  happy  thoughts. 

The  St.  Louis  normal  school  seems  to  be  on  a  solid  educational  basis  ;  there  was 
a  largeness  and  freedom  to  its  work,  very  refreshing ;  in  pictorial  composition,  and 
in  line  work  from  the  cast,  it  probably  excelled  all  others.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  school  has  not  as  yet  done  anything  with  light  and  shade  or  color.  But  a 
logical  sequence  pervaded  all  it  did  do,  one  step  fitting  directly  in  the  next  above, 
it  appears  to  have  carried  clay  modelling  further  than  most  schools  of  the  same 
grade,  and  to  have  gotten  a  good  deal  out  of  it,  using  it  to  reproduce  designs  already 
drawn  on  paper.  We  should  judge  this  scliool  wasted  neither  time  nor  effort ; 
everything  seemed  done  with  a  purpose  for  some  definite  end. 

THE,  LESSON  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 

The  lesson  of  the  exhibition,  as  a  whole,  was  not  a  difficult  one  to  read.  The 
results  exhibited  will  unquestionably  have  a  great  influence  in  henceforth  shaping 
instruction  in  drawing  in  the  pubUc  schools.  It  was  clearly  apparent  that  the  study 
has  come  into  the  schools  to  stay,  as  one  of  the  fundamental  branches.  It  was  also 
apparent  from  the  work  exhibited  from  the  schools  of  Worcester,  Columbus,  St. 
Louis,  and  from  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  of  Chicago,  that  a  course  of 
instruction  has  been  found  which  will  develop  haxmoniously  the  educational,  indus- 
trial, and  aesthetic  features  of  the  study.  Hence  cities  and  schools  desiring  to  im- 
prove their  work  run  no  risk,  but  simply  put  themselves  in  line  with  their  own 
highest  good  by  following  the  course  of  study  adopted  at  Madison. 

To  recapitulate  :  First,  as  to  the  character  of  public  school  instruction.  It  must 
be  in  the  general"  subject  of  drawing,  and  not  the  developing  of  one  side' only. 
Thus  practice  in  drawing  ornament,  or  in  plane  geometry,  m*ay  not  be  taught  to 
the  exclusion  of  free-hand  perspective,  and  the  study  of  tibe  facts  of  form. 

Second,  it  is  not  sufficient  to"  practice  drawing  just  because  it  is  of  assistance  in 
illustrating  other  branches.  The  great  classics  in  form,  in  line  and  in  color,  as  in 
literature,  must  be  studied  for  their  own  sake,  because  they  are  the  most  nutritious 
food  for  even  the  youngest  minds. 

Experience  is  that  he  who  has  been  first  trained  in  the  study  of  regular  and 
geometric  forms  from  the  object,  makes  wonderful  progress  when  he  comes  into 
contact  with  irregular  and  complex  forms ;  hence  the  practice  of  illustrative  draw- 
ing must  always  be  the  outgrowth  of  a  rational,  systematic  training  in  the  general 
principles  of  drawing ;  as  an  authority  says,  "  Those  who  have  acquired  a  readiness 
of  hand  without  correctness  of  study,  have  but  the  shadow  instead  of  the  sub- 
stance." To  put  sleight  of  hand,  or  mere  dexterity  of  manipulation  first,  is  to  exalt 
the  frivolous  and  render  difficult  a  return  to  serious  artistic  or  scientific  drawing. 
An  art  development,  as  the  result  of  beginning  with  the  pictorial  and  illustrative  side 
has  yet  to  be  proven ;  it  would  probably  result  in  a  ratio  comparable  to  that  existing 
between  Japanese  and  Greek  art. 

Third,  the  work  must  be  at  once  progressive  and  continuous  in  its  growth.  The 
high  school  must  be  a  continuation  of  the  grammar ;  and  the  grammar,  of  the 
primary  grades.  It  is  not  proper  to  introduce  subjects  and  departments  of  work  in 
grammar  schools  and  high  schools,  when  the  same  have  not  been  handled  in  their 
elements,  or  xmder  simpler  conditions  in  the  primaiy.  Thus,  if  drawing  from  the 
object,  or  working  advanced  geometric  problems  belongs  to  the  higher  grades,  so 
does  a  knowledge  of  simpler  object  drawing  and  simpler  geometric  forms,  be.ong 
iu  the  lower  grades. 

Fourth,  instruction  should  begin  with  the  free-hand,  and  not  with  instruments, 
because  the  former  affords  more  exercise  for  the  training  of  the  judgment,  the  per- 
ception, and  the  intuitional  faculties. 

DRAWING  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT  SYSTEMATICALLY  AND  IN  LOGICAL  PROGRESSION. 

Fifth,  all  drawing  must  be  based  on  sound  pedagogical  principles.  Work  done 
must  be  of  a  character  to  stand  the  tests  of  experience  and  philosophy.  Meaning- 
less lines  and  forms,  like  meaningless  stories  and  ti-ashy  rhymes,  are  a  waste  of 
precious  time  and  energy.  Every  drawing  made  by  a  pupil  must  definitely  aim  to 
develop  either  the  intellectual  or  the  aesthetic  side  of  his  nature,  must  provide 
nourishment  for  either  his  thought  or  his  feeling ;  hence  there  must  be  no  such 
thing  as  aimless  copying  of  pictm-es  or  diagrams,  because  all  such  work  permits  a 
tyro  to  begin  where  a  real  or  would-be  master  has  left  off.  No  instruction  can  be 
sound  in  practice,  however  pretentious  its  results,  that  is  not  firet  true  pedagog- 
ically.    So  also,  a  rationald  evelopment  must  not  allow  its  theory  to  outstrip  its 
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practice.  The  simple  before  the  complex,  the  concrete  before  the  abstract,  things 
before  words,  are  axiomatic  truths. 

While  there  is  a  decided  gain  in  the  character  of  the  exhibit,  so  that  there  is  much 
less  drawing  from  the  flat  and  more  from  the  object,  yet  the  general  school  work  is 
still  too  much  in  the  imitative  stage.  True  drawing  should  aim  at  being  a  transla- 
tion rather  than  an  imitation,  it  is  a  repeating  of  the  same  story  in  a  different 
language.  As  Hegel  says  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Art: "  "  Of  what  use  to  reproduce 
that  which  nature  already  offers  to  our  view  ?  This  puerile  talk,  unworthy  of 
man's  spirit,  to  which  it  is  addressed  of  man  who  produces  it,  would  only  end  in 
the  revelation  of, its  impotency  and  the  vanity  of  its  efforts;  for  the  copy  will 
always  remain  inferior  to  the  original.  Besides,  the  more  exact  the  imitatwn,  the 
less  vivid  the  pleasure.  That  which  pleases  us  is  not  imitation,  but  creation.  The 
very  least  invention  surpasses  all  the masterpieces  of  imitation." 

This  is  why  no  amount  of  old  time  picture  making  by  tyros,  such  as  copies  of 
impossible  landscapes  and  the  drawing  of  heads  from  the  flat,  can  breed  mtelli- 
gence,  or  develop  the  thought  that  culminates  in  artistic  feeling.  We  must  begin 
by  studying  nature,  or  the  object  itself,  for  it  is  as  vain  to  teach  the  theory  of  a 
beauty,  which  cannot  be  perceived  or  felt,  as  it  is  to  teach  the  grammatical  rules  of 
"  a  language  which  cannot  be  understood. 

WHY  ARTISTIC  DRAWING  SHOULD  BE  EARLY  DKVELOPED. 

Sixth,  the  development  of  the  artistic  side  in  drawing  must  take  precedence  of 
the  scientific,  on  the  ground  that  the  intuitional  and  BBsthetio  faculties  are  strongest 
in  childhood,  and  if  not  given  development  then,  rarely  show  themselves  later. 
Leonardo  Da  Vinci  only  late  in  life  became  acquainted  with  the  science  of  drawing, 
after  having  practiced  it  long  years  according  to  the  teachings  of  intuitional 
thought.  So,  also,  with  the  Greeks,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  science  of  perspect- 
ive, but  the  art  of  that  period  has  never  been  rivaled.  Hand  work  is  of  value  only 
as  it  is  artistic.  The  instrument  and  machine  can  be  made  to  supply  much  that 
the  hand  cannot  furnish,  but  this  they  cannot  do, — they  cannot  supply  the  artistic 
element,  either  in  the  life  or  the  work  of  a  people.  Refinement  of  perception  and 
delicacy  of  touch  are  the  result  only  of  insight  into  and  contact  with  the  beautiful. 
The  art  faculty  in  every  child  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  show  itself.  Says 
Emerson,  "  Beauty  must  come  back  to  the  useful  arts,  and  the  distinction  between 
the  fine  and  the  useful  be  forgotten."  But  a  yet  stronger  plea  for  the  development 
of  the  artistic  and  aesthetic  side  of  drawing  with  children  is  the  fact  of  the  great 
divorce  which  now  exists  between  the  occupations  and  amusements  of  the  people. 
It  is  only  by  the  wedding  of  genius  to  labor,  only  by  the  education  of  the  mward 
eye  of  the  toiler,  so  that  he  shall  perceive  the  beautiful  in  what  he  does,  that  we  can 
hope  to  transform  his  drudgery  for  him,  or  add  the  element  of  rational  enjoyment 
to  his  existence.  The  good  time  coming  is  that  in  which  the  workman  shall  be 
friends  with  his  work,  and  shall  t^ke  pleasure  in  what  he  does ;  when  all  this  over- 
fiowing  energy,  which  now  delights  itself  in  the  piling  up  of  gold  and  silver,  shall 
be  led  to  see  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  that  "the  most  useful  man  in  the 
most  useful  world,  so  long  as  only  commodity  was  served,  would  remain  unsatis- 
fied. When  preachers  and  teachers  shall  have  the  eyes  of  their  understanding  so 
adjusted  as  to  find  "  antique  sculpture  as  ethical  as  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  beauty 
ever  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  thought." 

Excellent  as  our  education  is,  it  still  needs  a  larger  human  side  ;  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  people  is  running  away  with  them  ;  everybody  knows  so  much 
more  than  he  can  put  in  practice.  To  restore  equilibrium,  we  need  a  development 
of  intuitional  thought  and  feeling.  The  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  points  this  way, 
so  does  all  true  art  instruction,  whether  in  the  time  or  space  arts,  because  its  tend- 
ency is  to  develop  the  silent,  creative  thought  within,  and  by  a  series  of  efforts  at 
realization  on  the  constructive  side,  lead  to  the  perception  and  growth  of  higher 
ideals.  To  think  logically  is  not  the  same  as  to  think  poetically ;  to  draw  artis- 
tically is  not  the  same  as  to  draw  scientifically ;  here  feehng  must  take  the  prece- 
dence of  knowing  ;  to  equally  recognize  and  cultivate  both  sides  in  a  human  being 
is  the  duty  of  an  all-roimd  system  of  public  education.      ,,.,,,.  ,     ., 

There  are  many  beauties  but  the  same  spirit ;  to  wake  the  mtelhgOTce  to  the 
perceiving  of  one,  is  an  open  sesame  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  others.  The  beauty 
of  nature,  of  form,  of  sound,  of  color,  of  fitness,  and  usefulness  of  action  and  repose 
agree  m  the  same  essentials.  To  understand  what  simplicity,  rhythm,  harmony, 
or  force  means  in  one,  is  to  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  it  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously in  all  the  others.  "  The  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea  runs  through 
the  whole,  binding  them  into  a  divine  unity.  Appreciation  qf  the  ability  to  create 
the  beautiful  may  not  be  essential  to  man^s  longevity,  but  who  dare  say  they  are 
not  to  his  immortality. 
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Seventh,  in  all  true  art  instruction,  reproduction  in  the  concrete  should  accom- 
pany line  work.  The  plastic  arts  have  ever  been  the  product  ot  a  necessity — as 
deep  as  the  world.  Meaningless  lines  may  exist  on  paper,  they  cannot  in  tlieobject. 
In  tiie  study  of  ornament  most  of  all  is  this  essential.  To  get  rid  of  superfluous 
lines  and  unnecessary  parts,  the  pupil  should  model  in  clay  or  cut  in  paper.  One 
such  effort  at  realization  is  worth  a  dozen  oral  criticisms.  It  lifts  the  mind  from 
jjaying  attention  to  a  detail,  to  considering  the  object  as  a  whole,  and  any  weakness 
or  "excess  of  material  i^  easily  detected.  Susceptibility  by  touch  and  feding  assists 
the  judgment ;  this  actual  handling  of  material  is  something  not  to  be  compensated 
for  by  years  of  line  work,  and  fits  directly  into  the  study  of  applied  design.  This 
is  also  the  best  way  to  b^in  the  study  of  ttie  human  face.  By  modelling  each  fea- 
ture separately  and  finally  a  mask,  an  understanding  of  planes,  of  proportion  of 
parts,  and  of  tonth  of  outlme  is  acquired,  such  as  mere  line  wrork  cannot  give. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  desires  to  say  that  they  with  gladness  recognize 
the  fact  that  American  art  instruction  cannot  be  a  copy  or  repetition  of  the  work 
of  any  other  age  or  country.  Learning  all  we  can  from  the  experience  of  others, 
the  very  character  of  oiu-  institutions  necessitates  that  we  employ  our  own  methods 
of  reaching  results ;  and  as  with  us  more  than  any  other  people,  the  child  is  lord 
of  the  play-ground  it  remains  that  such  ways  and  means  of  importing  art  instanc- 
tion  be  followed  which  shall  largest  educate  his  genial  intelligence,  and  minister 
to  the  development  of  creative  thought  from  within.  The  citizen  first,  the  specialist 
second,  must  be  the  motto  in  this  as  in  all  other  departs  of  our  education. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

JOSEPHISE  C.  iOCKK. 

THE  EXHIBITS  OF  SCHOOL  WORK  SHOWN  IN  SAN  FEANCISCX),  EST  1888. 

From  the  general  report  of  the  Cominittee  on  ExMbition,  made 
to  Aaron  Gove,  President  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
during  the  session  of  the  year  1888,  held  at  San  Francisco.  CaU- 
fomia,  are  taken  the  foEoAving  extracts,  defining  the  different  de- 
partments of  school  work  represented  in  the  general  Exhibition. 
The  report  opens  with  an  expression  of  regret  that  there  had  not 
been  a  larger  number  of  sub  committees,  so  that  all  the  departments 
represented,  could  have  been  as  thoroughly  studied  and  reported  as 
were  those  to  which  sub  committees  were  assigned. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EXHIBITION. 
*  »  *  *  »  *  -» 

"As  in  former  exhibitions  of  school- work,  beginning  with  that  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  and  even  the  excellent  one  at  the  Cotton  Centennial  in 
New  Orleans,  it  is  apparent  that  most  of  the  work  that  is  done  in  the  school  is  of 
such  a  character  that  no  exhibit  can  be  made  of  it  in  the  manner  and  methods 
devised  in  an  exposition. 

As  the  true  work  of  the  school  aims  first  to  develop  in  the  pupil  his  power  to 
think,  and  secondly,  his  power  to  use  instrumentalities,  it  follows  that  examination- 
papers  and  original  theses,  inventions  of  designs  in  the  arts  and  manufactures, 
•commercial  combinations,  agricultural  devices  and  literary  wrarks,  will  best  show 
what  education  accomplishes  that  is  of  primary  value,  while  in  the  secondary ^raak 
of  reproducing  from  models  of  works  of  art  and  literature,  displaying  profim^cy 
in  sciences  mastered  and  in  arts  practiced,  there  exist  better  means  for  showing 
what  is  accomplished.  But  without  the  presence  of  the  pupils  antf  their  teachers, 
and  the  schools  themselves,  it  is  clear  that  very  much  is  left  out  that  is  necessary 
to  an  exposition  that  shall  exhibit  the  work  of  schools. 

But  there  are  phases  of  school-work  whose  function  it  is  to  put  on  paper  whatis 
to  be  seen  at  a  glance,  or  prepare  material  objects  by  giving  them  shape  and  elabora- 
tion. Such  phases  can  be  exhibited  with  decided  effect.  It  is  manifest  that  our 
educational  exhibits  are  tending  tow^ard  the  display  of  these  phases  of  school-work 
to  the  neglect  of  aU  others. 

Penmanship,  map-di-awing,  freehand  drawing,  line-drawing,  painting,  em- 
broidery, modelling  in  clay,  kindergarten  •' occupations"  (with  their  plaiting, 
embroidery,  and  modelling),  fill  up  more  space,  and  examination  papers,  oompoai- 
tions  and  such  matters  ^V^^^ffM  ^fWBosoft®  *    ' 
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The  full  and  admirable  display  made  by  tlie  schools  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  meagre  display  made  by  Eastern  schools  due  to 
their  remoteness  are  here  noted,  after  which  the  report  proceeds  as 
follows : 

Manual  training  and  technical  schools,  and  especially  the  branch  of  study  known 
in  our  schools  as  freehand  drawing  and  industrial  training,  did  their  teachers 
great  credit.  It  was  a  great  good  fortune  to  those  interested  in  these  educational 
movemaits  to  see  Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  on  hand  in  person,  and 
to  hear  him  explain  his  exhibit  in  his  clear  and  impressive  manner.  It  was  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  deservedly  famous  founder  of  the  wide-spreading  system  of 
manual-training  schools.  Professor  John  M.  Ordway,  of  Tulane  University,  New 
Orleans,  a  distinguished  laborer  in  the  field  of  technical  education,  was  also  present 
at  tlie  Exposition  and  kindly  assisted  our  committee  with  a  report  on  some  of  the 
items  of  his  specialty. 

Considering  the  great  importance  of  the  apparatus  of  instruction, — such  matters  as 
school  furniture,  text-books,  and  means  of  illustration, — we  report  with  pleasure 
that  the  exhibit  from  this  source  was  creditable  to  those  who  took  part  in  it,  and 
no  feature  of  the  Exposition  was  more  instructive  to  those  visitors  who  came  from 
remote  districts  where  the  newest  and  best  models  had  not  yet  been  seen.  We 
must  express  regret,  too,  that  more  publishers  and  manufacturers  of  furniture  and 
apparati^  did  not  exhibit.  Such  an  occasion,  moreover,  ought  to  have  drawn  out 
models  and  plans  of  school  buildings,  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and  the 
approved  methods  of  lighting  school-rooms  from  the  left  side  and  the  back  of  the 
pupils.  What  our  expositions  lack  in  value  because  they  fail  to  show  first-class 
results  in  developing  the  thinking  power  of  the  pupU,  is  more  than  made  up  in  this 
part  of  the  exhibition  by  a  display  of  apparatus,  text-books,  and  model  buildings. 

Tlie  kindergarten,  whose  work  is  easily  represented,  formed  a  large  feature  in 
the  exposition.  San  Fiajicisco  is  one  of  tiie  foremost  cities  in  the  land  in  the  good 
work  of  extending  and  perfecting  the  kindeigarten.  This  high  position  is  due  to  a 
number  of  very  skillful  and  devoted  ladies  who  have  labored  untiringly  and  har- 
moniously to  make  the  cause  prosper  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAVSnNG. 

The  cause  of  industrial  drawing  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  it  richly  deserves  it.  In 
American  arts  and  manufactures  there  is  abundant  ingenuity  and  technical  skill. 
It  is  the  lack  of  aesthetic  taste  which  prevents  American  manufactures  from  mak- 
ing their  way  abroad  in  competition  with  the  rival  commodities  of  France  and 
Great  Britain.  Tlie  old  maxim,  "  de  gustibus  non  est  disputandum,"  is  not  true  as 
an  ethical  mandate  nor  as  a  dictate  of  practical  common  sense.  Works  of  art  and 
ornament  that  shall  command  the  markets  of  tlie  world  must  pay  their  respects  to 
the  standard  of  the  beautiful  set  up  by  the  Greeks  for  all  the  world.  Other  stand- 
ards may  win  a  temporary  vogue  in  this  or  that  province,  but  they  will  not  hold 
their  own  in  diflferent  epochs,  nor  in  many  provinces  of  the  world-market  at  any 
caie  time.  Tlie  reason  for  this  lias  been  often  demonstrated  in  works  on  the  phi- 
oslophy  of „ art.  The  Greek  nationality  alone,  among  all  historic  peoples,  made  a 
idigion  of  the  beautiful,  and  his  definition  of  the  beautiful  may  be  expressed  in  our 
language  as  tiw  representation  of  freedom  in  material  forms. 

Inanimate  matter  is  caused  to  assume  the  form  of  the  living  body;  it  is  made  to 
oautoTui  to  some  inner  purpose  or  design  as  though  a  soul  dwelt  in  it  and  used  this 
body  of  matter  for  the  expression  of  its  designs  and  the  attainment  of  its  purposes. 
Dm  appearance  of  mathematical  regularity  and  symmetry  is  the  lowest  order  of  the 
beautiAil,  a  beauty  that  soon  becomes  tiresome  to  the  spectator.  In  the  teaching 
of  dcawing  throughout  the  country  there  is  evidentiy  too  much  stress  laid  upon  the 
two  lower  steps  in  art,  the  production  of  regularity  and  synmietry.  It  should  pass 
thiough^these  steps  on  the  way  to  the  third  step,  the  expression  of  hannoiyr.  Har- 
mony alone,  as  something  above  the  laws  of  regularity  and  symmetry,  is  Vbe  step 
that  expresses  the  Greek  standard.  It  alone  expresses  freedom.  Harmony  uses 
regukuity  and  symmetry  and  subordinates  them  to  the  expression  of  purpose  and 
desi^.  It  makes  a  unity  of  its  ornament  by  making  all  its  parts  show  an  adapta- 
tion to  the  purpose  of  the  soul  within  the  work  of  art.  For  tlie  artist  endows  mat- 
ter with  a  souL  Just  as  the  poet  personifies  and  animates  nature,  so  the  artist  per- 
somfies  wood  and  mineral  substances  and  makes  them  take  on  the  semblance  of 
life  and  free  movement  for  the  accomplishment  of  purpose.  Around  a  vessel  made 
of  potter's  clay,  or  wood,  or  metal,  there  coils  a  vine,  choosing  its  path  upward 
toward  the  light,  but  stc0f^i^edib^TMiiSS~QSG^^Br  less  capricious  to  expand  into 
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symmetrical  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit.  Around  a  vase  are  represented  groups  of, 
joyful  youth  in  action  or  in  repose— a  glimpse  of  the  eternal  spring-time  of  life. 
The  vase  itself  in  its  contours  spurns  the  simple  geometric  forms  of  the  cube,  the 
cylinder,  or  the  globe,  and  soars  away  from  these  as  though  moved  by  a  vital  im- 
pulse from  ■within  to  produce  the- oval  or  primitive  life-form,  and,  not  content  with 
this,  in  the  form  of  repose,  it  adds  oval  to  oval,  antithetically.  It  plays  with  lower 
forms  in  order  to  express  its  perfect  freedom  and  spontaneity.  It  moves  outward 
on  an  oval  line  and  then  inward  again  as  though  to  close  its  egg-form,  but  chang- 
ing its  purpose  it  expands  again  in  a  reserved  oval.  It  then  stops  suddenly  and 
girds  itself  as  though  with  some  external  cincture.  But  it  plays  only  with  this  sym- 
bol of  outward  constraint,  and  manifests  its  freedom  by  escaping-  from  its  bonds 
and  returning  to  its  own  chosen  symbol,  the  oval.  Tlius  the  work  of  art  expresses 
freedom.  Man  in  all  his  races  and  conditions  loves  freedom  and  the  expression 
of  it.  But  the  oivUized  races  far  surpass  the  savages  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
highest  order  of  the  beautiful.  The  savage  does  not  get  much  beyond  a  taste  for 
wfiat  is  regular,  like  a  string  of  beads,  in  mathematical  shapes.  The  next  step 
above  gets  so  far  as  to  admire  symmetry.  Not  finding  the  human  body  entirely 
symVnetrical,  he  thinks  to  increase  its  beauty  by  tattooing  symmetrical  figures  on 
it.  In  his  images  of  his  gods  he  makes  them  symmetricsil  by  adding  a  face  to  the 
back  side  of  the  head,  and  placing  another  pair  of  arms  at  the  back,  etc.  With  the 
insight  into  harmony  the  nude  human  body  becomes  beautiful  just  as  the  Greeks 
modeled  it.  It  must  express  action  or  the  intention  to  act.  Even  the  seated  figures 
of  Phidias  have  all  their  limbs  under  control  and  are  apparently  just  on  the  point 
of  action.  Every  Umb  is  thus  subordinated  to  the  internal  purpose,  and  this  is  the 
beautiful. 

IDEAL  AKT  MUST    BE  DEVELOPED. 

Industrial  art  sets  out  with  the  laudable  purpose  to  educate  its  pupils  so  that  they 
may  make  our  manufactures  more  salable  by  tasteful  ornament.  It  is  evident  that 
more  must  be  done  in  the  direction  of  educating  the  ideals  of  taste,  first.  The  pupils 
must  not  be  kept  on  lessons  in  regularity  and  symrnetry,  as  though  any  high  order 
of  the  beautiful  could  be  achieved  in  these.  We  shall  never  commend  the  markets 
of  the  world  by  adding  such  ornament  to  our  goods.  The  soul  of  civilized  man 
loaths  mere  repetition,  or  mere  symmetry.  Only  the  Chinese  taste  can  endiure  the 
n[ionotonous  music  of  a  tin  pan  through  a  whole  day.  The  cidtivated  races  love  to 
see  gracefulness  of  shape  in  their  materials  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  in 
all  their  implements.  Gracefulness  is  that  appearance  of  freedom  which  we  have 
already  discussed.  The  soul  in  its  depths  feels  its  freedom,  and  loves"  to  see  this 
heaven-born  attribute  revealed  in  external  shapes  and  forms.  This  is  the  significance 
of  the  beautiful.  Things  must  seem  to  be  forthemselves,  and  not  merely  for  use- 
fulness for  others.  We  do  not  like  to  see  vulgar  use  stamped  on  the  most  useful 
objects  even  ;  but  we  must  feed  our  eyes  with  the  appearance  of  self-activity  and 
freedom  as  a  sort  of  reminder  that  we  are  immortal  souls,  and  not  the  slaves  of  our 
bodies,  selling  our  heavenly  birthrights  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  toiling  in  thrall- 
dom  f or  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

PRACTICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  ART  CULTURE. 

These  reasons  for  the  beautiful  seem  very  transcendental  and  impractical  to  our 
average  educational  reformers.  They  think  that  children  ' '  should  be  taught  to  earn 
their  livings  by  ace^uiring  skill  in  carpenter-work  and  black-smithing."  Their  mis- 
take would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  serious.  "Production,"  said  one  of  our  most 
astute  economists,  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  in  1884,  "  was  never  so  great  in  this  nation 
in  relation  to  population  as  it  has  been  in  this  last  year  of  depression  and  want. 
The  East  is  glutted  with  goods  and  wares  ;  the  West  with  corn  and  meat ;  the  Mid- 
dle States  are  burdened  with  coal  and  iron  ;  the  South  with  cotton  and  grain  ;  and 
each  section  has  all  that  the  world  needs."  We  are  producing  to  much  raw  mate- 
rial and  manufacturing  too  much  common  goods  of  a  coarser  quality.  If  we  could 
put  more  taste  into  our  manufactures — employ  fewer  people  in  raising  the  raw 
materials,  and  fewer  in  making  coarse  goods,  and  more  in  producing  a  finer  quality 
of  ornament — the  balances  would  be  restored.  As  it  is,  only  one-twelfth  of  oiu: 
laboring  population  are  engaged  in  the  wood-working  and  metal-working  trades. 
In  the  twenty-five  trades  that  belong  to  wood-working  and  in  the  twenty-two  trades 
that  belong  to  metal-work,  there  were  in  1880  1,349,307  laborers.  These  provide 
more  goods  than  we  can  sell  at  home  and  abroad.  We  cannot  get  and  hold  foreign 
markets  unless  we  put  more  real  taste  into  our  ornament. 
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THE  WOOD  WORK  OF  SWEDEN  LACKING  IN   ART  QUALITIES. 

This  is  the  practical  question.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  Swedish  education 
in  wood-work.  But  when  we  have  seen  specimens  of  the  productions  of  Swedish 
schools,  the  impractical  character  of  /that  education  has  become  obvious.  The 
Swedish  youth  need  precisely  what  our  youth  need,  and  what  the  youth  of  France 
and  Belgium  actually  receive — education  in  real  industrial  art.  Such  wood- work 
as  the  Swedes  make  cannot  command  the  market  of  the  world  like  the  productions 
of  France  and  Belgium.  In  our  great  commercial  year,  1881  (see  report  of  Treas- 
m-y  Department,  Foreign  Commerce,  1881),  we  imported  from  Sweden  only  $137 
worth  of  wooden  manufactures,  counting  cabinet-wares,  house  furniture,  and  vari- 
ous other  manufactures  of  wood.  But  we  imported  nearly  a  thousand  times  as 
much  of  this  commodity  from  Belgium.  As  an  amazing  fact  in  contrast  to  this, 
in  that  same  year  we  imported  from  Sweden  and  Norway  nearly  $40,000  worth  of 
rags  !  In  that  year,  too,  we  supplied  our  home  market  for  wooden  manufactures, 
except  an  important  amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half,  and  exported  $18,600,313 
worth.  We  imported,, also,  from  Sweden,  $744,030  worth  of  iron  in  bar-iron,  pig- 
iron,  and  old  scrap-iron,  buying  it  merely  as  raw  material.  But  we  purchased  less 
than  one-sixth  that  amount  of  manufactiured  iron  and  steel  in  that  year  from 
Sweden  and  Norway,  not  finding  Swedish  taste  in  manufactures  to  our  liking. 
These  are  facts  to  be  pondered  by  those  among  our  people  who  pride  themselves  on 
having  discovered  the  word  "  practical "  as  something  opposed  to  the  ideals  of  the 
soul. 

THIS  EXHIBITION  UNFORTUNATELY  SHOWS  NO  GAIN  IN  THE  ART  QUALITY  OP  DRAW- 
ING AS  TAUGHT  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

We  have  dwelt  at  much  length  on  this  defect  in  our  industrial  art  education, 
because  the  exhibits  at  San  Francisco  indicated  no  improvement  over  former  ex- 
hibits in  this  respect. 
We  append  hereto  ten  special  reports  on  various  features  of  the  exposition. 
The  aun  of  your  committee  was  to  procure  estimates  of  that  part  of  the  work 
which  formed  the  chief  feature  of  the  exposition  from  competent  persons  in  attend- 
ance from  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  reflect  all  the 
standards  of  judgment  prevailing.     Had  we  succeeded  in  securing  aU  the  commit- 
tees that  we  desired,  we  believe  that  the  value  of  this  method  wovdd  be  apparent. 
Eespeotf  uUy  submitted. 

W.  T.  Harris. 
■    George  T.  Fairchild. 
Langdon  S.  Thompson." 

As  stated  in  the  foregoing  report  of  "  the  Committee  on  Exhibi- 
tion" ten  special  reports  •were-appended.     These  comprised: 
.   1st.  The  Report  of  the  General  Arrangements  and  Management  of 
the  Exhibition.   Joseph  O'Connor,  San  Francisco,  General  Director. 

2d.  Report  on  the  Exhibits  of  the  Common  School  Work.  George 
T.  Fairchild,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

3d.  Report  on  the  Exhibit  of  Work  in  Drawing.  Langdon  S. 
Thompson,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

4th.  Report  on  the  Exhibits  of  the  Industrial  Colleges,  Evening 
Drawing  Schools,  and  Normal  Art  Schools.  John  M.  Ordway,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 

5th.  Report  on  Manual  Training  and  Technical  Exhibits  in  Gen- 
eral.    Selim  H.  Peabody,  Champaign,  Illinois.    . 

6th.  Report  on  Kindergarten  Exhibits.  Nora  A.  Smith,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  t    i   ■      a   i. 

7th.  Report  on  Primary,  Grammar  and  High-School  Work  m  Art. 
Emily  A.  Edmunds,  South  Kensington,  London,  England 

8th.  Report  on  the  Exhibits  of  the  California  Schools.  J.  M. 
Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  also  on  the  same,  by  H.  H.  Bel- 
field,  Chicago,  Illinois.  ^  ^     ^    i  nx  j. 

9th.  Report  on  the  Exhibits  of  the  Eastern  and  Central  States. 
Jean  Parker,  San  Frg^c^co^gal^jn^a.^^ 
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10th.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Art  Educa- 
tion on  Art  Exhibits.     Albert  H.  Mimsell,  Boston,  Chairman. 

These  titles  convey  some  idea  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
Exposition.  The  three  following  reports,  given  in  fuU  or  in  part, 
relate  directly  to  the  topics  included  in  this  Appendix  and  are  all  for 
which  space  can  here  be  given. 

(3.)  REPORT  ON  THE  EXHIBIT  OF  WORK  IN  DRATVING. 

Langdon  S.  Thompson,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

The  duty  of  making  a  report  ux>on  the  exhibit  of  the  Art  Department  having  been 
assigned  to  me,  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  record. 

In  accordance  with  your  suggestion  with  r^ard  to  assistance,  I  galled  to  my  aid 
in  this  work  the  following-natoed  persons:  Albert  H.  MunseU,  of  Paris;  Henry  T. 
Bailey,  of  Massachusetts;  F.  J.  Bicl^dson,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  W.  G.  Baymond, 
J.  J.McDay,  and  Mrs.  R,  F.  English,  of  Califomia. 

I  found  exhibits  in  drawing  and  otiier  art- work  from  the  following  schools,  ^rhich 
seemed  to  come  under  the  Art  Department  as  assigned  to  me:  Girls!  High  School, 
Boys'  High  School,  and  Lincoln  Evening  School,  of  San  Francisco,  Califomia;  Oak- 
land  Public  Schools,  Califomia;  Livermore  CoU^e,  Califomia;  Portland  Public 
Schools,  Oregon;  St.  Paul  Public  Schools,  Mimiesota;  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  Mis- 
souri; Hays  Public  Schools,  Kansas;  Muskegon  Public  Schools,  Michigan;  Chicago 
Public  Schools  and  Cook  County  Normal  School,  lUinoia;  Clara  Conway  Institote, 
Memphis,  Tennessee;  Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania;  Mechanics'  Institute, 
Cornell  University,  and  Woman's  Institute  of  Technical  Design,  New  York;  Public 
Schools  and  Evening  Drawing  School,  Worcester,  Masssachusettts;  Medford  High 
School,  Free  Industrial  Evening  Drawing  School,  and  State  Normal  Art  School, 
of  Massachusetts. 

For  the  reports  of  the  several  exhibits  in  detail,  which  occupy 
three  pages  of  the  book,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  official  volume 
of  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  for  1888. 

PRESENT  PHASE  OF  THE  DBAWING  QUESTION. 

Judging  from  the  exhibit,  from  conversation  with  educators,  and  from  the  refer- 
ences to  drawing  in  the  papers  presented  before  the  Association,  this  subject  is  secur- 
ing a  foothold  in  our  largest  schools.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion,  however, 
as  to  the  supreme  good  to  be  expected  from  it,  and  hence  as  to  the  method  of  teach- 
ing it.  Many,  perhaps  the  great  majority,  think  that  picture-making  is  the  chief  end 
and  aim;  and  as  the  easiest  way  to  produce  a  picture  is  to  copy  the  drawing  or 
painting  of  another,  we  find  many  self-deceived  teadiers  and  pupils  who  suppose 
if  one  can  copy  well  he  can  draw  well.  Let  it  be  understood  once  for  all,  that  the 
drawing  which  is  to  effect  character  in  the  noblest  way,  must  be  a  translation,  not 
an  imitation,  of  that  which  is  seen,  or  felt,  or  desired.  In  ordinary  translation 
from  one  language  to  another,  one  must  thoroij^hly  understand  and  feel  the 
thought  to  be  expressed,  and  he  must  also  have  facility  in  the  use  of  the  language 
in  which  the  thought  is  to  be  es^ressed.  In  the  order  of  time  we  have  first  the 
thought  and  then  its  expression,  but  in  fact  neither  is  complete  without  the  other, 
and  they  must  be  synthetically  joined  in  a  perfect  unity. 

Let  us,  then,  so  far  as  we  can  (we  can  not  do  this  perfectly  until  our  teachers  liave 
had  more  time  to  study  the  subject),  treat  drawing  as  a  means  for  the  expression  of 
thought — ^the  pupil's  thought,  not  that  of  some  one  else — until  he  can  make  it  his 
own.  Now  if  this  is  a  true  view,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  order  of  procedure  is 
plain.  The  teacher's  business  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  think,  and  to  give  him  in  some 
way  a  motive  for  expressing  his  thought,  either  in  three  dimensionB,  by  means  of 
surfaces,  or  in  two  dimensions,  by  means  of  lines,  light  and  shade,  and  color. 

We  are  tempted  by  the  study  of  this  exliibit,  and  the  observations  we  have  made 
at  other  times,  to  make  another  remark.  The  recognized  leaders  of  the  drawing 
movement  have  been  studying  the  subject  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  and  some 
of  them  think  they  have  about  solved  the  question  as  to  the  best  method  of  teach- 
mg  this  subject.  These  leaders  have  worked  themselves  up  to  a  high  degree  of 
enthusiasm,  while  the  great  body  of  the  teachers  have  been  absorbed  in  teaching. 
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the  subjects  requii-ed  of  them.  The  leaders  are  so  far  in  advance  and  so  high  in 
the  aBsthetical  region  that  their  voices  are  scarcely  heard,  and  they  seem  to  be  speak- 
ing in  an  unknown  tongue.  Let  the  leaders  come  neai-  the  teachers  and  put  them- 
selves in  then-  places.  Many  of  these  teachers  ai-e  seeking  the  right  way,  and  they 
aje  more  than  wiUing  to  be  dkected  by  those  who  have  been  over  this  way  before 
them:  but  tliey  should  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  arrive  at  the  heights  now 
occupied  by  their  leaders. 

In  otlier  words,  the  friends  of  drawing  wiU  do  weU  to  slightly  overlook  what 
ought  to  be,  and  take  up  the  subject  just  where  the  common  teachers  are  ready  to 
begin.  ■' 


(7.)  REPORT  ON  PRIMARY,  GRAMMAR,  AND  HIGH-SCHOOL  WORK  IN 

ART. 

Emilt  a.  Edmunds,  South  Kensigton,  London. 

This  exhibit  is  generally  of  the  greatest  interest  to  teachers,  evincing  immense 
eaergy  and  perseverance  in  the  arduous  work  of  training  the  young,  and  a  careful 
review  of  the  salient  points  in  the  results  shown  has  been  a  very  fascinating  occu- 
pation to  the  writer. 

Chicago  grammar  schools  send  very  perfect  designs  in  paper-cutting,  in  beautiful 
effects  of  color,  especially  where  tints  representing  wood  are  used ;  also  very  good 
"home  work"  in  wood-carving  in  flower-fonns,  objects,  and  geometric  designs 
This  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  in  tlie  whole  collection. 

St.  Paul's  district  schools  show  excellence  in  models  in  sepia,  and  send  fine  archi- 
tectural designs  and  good  machine  drawing.  The  early-grade  studies  in  harmony 
of  color  and  drawing  from  objects  are  of  the  highest  eicellence. 

From  Muskegon,  Michigan,  come  pretty  ornamental  designs  in  fifth  and  sixth 
grades,  and  good  specimens  of  drawings  produced  in  two  years  under  a  special- 
teacher,  also  nice  artistic  needlework  in  fifth  grade. 

Worcester  schools  show  fine  early-grade  work  and  very  beautiful  original  deco- 
rative designs  (fifth  and  sixth  grades),  and  more  beautiful  specimens  of  higher  ex- 
cellence in  later  giafles ;  also  fine  architectiu'al  drawing  (pen-and-ink),  and  very  fair 
shades  from  models  and  casts.  The  studies  in  water-cmor  are  very  good,  being  clear 
and  pure  in  tone  and  evincing  true  perception  of  harmony  in  color.  The  mechani- 
cal and  architectural  drawings  of  the  evening  school  are  thoroughly  well  executed. 

The  Portland  schools  (Oregon)  send  a  good  exhibit  from  the  examination  papers 
in  pencil-drawing,  showing  effective  thu-d  and  fourth  grade  work,  and  orginal  deco- 
rative designs  of  a  very  rich  and  florid  character;  also  some  good  shaded  work  in 
models.  The  collection  of  botanical  specimens  is  of  crowning  excellence,  and  does 
honor  to  the  talent  and  industry  eUke  of  teacher  and  pupil.  These  piles  of  lovely 
flowers  were  the  admiration  of  appreciating  viators  to  the  exhibition,  and  it,  will  be 
interesting  to  others  to  know  the  plan  of  study  foUowed  in  this  enterprising  State. 
Nuttal's  Botany  is  the  text-book  used.  Recitations  ai-e  given  four  times  a  week,  and 
pupils  are  carerully  instructed  in  the  best  mode  of  preparing  the  dried  specimens 
after  they  have  been  collected  in  the  weekly  expeditions  organized  for  this  purpose. 

The  public  schools  of  St.  Louis  send  a  ma^nincent  display  of  primary,  grammar, 
and  high-school  work — work  that  can  only  be  produced  by  systematic,  carefully- 
graded  instruction  of  the  highest  intelhgence.  And  as  the  entire  exhibit  is  emi- 
nently successful  and  most  worthy  of  emulation,  it  will  be  valuable  to  teachers  to 
state  that  the  books  for  drawing  and  models  for  form-study  used  by  the  St.  Louia 
schools  can  be  obtained  from  the  Prang  Educational  Company,  Boston.  In  all  grades 
the  modeUing  in  clay  is  a  prominent  feature,  commencing  from  simple  fruit  and  geo- 
metric form,  and  going  on  to  the  more  comphcated  pieces  of  decorative  art  and 
designs  in  fohage.  The  latter  specimens  of  modelling  bear  the  fresh  impress  of 
natme,  and  all  the  refinement  of  delicate  detail.  A  finely-executed  profile  Dante 
in  high  relief  was  a  notable  piece  of  eighth-grade  effort.  The  courses  of  drawing 
in  constructfon,  representation,  and  decoration,  are  more  systematically  developed 
than  in  any  of  the  other  schools,  and  tlie  original  designs  from  nature,  and  conven- 
tional developments  of  the  same,  are  of  the  highest  order  of  merit.  They  lead  on 
successfully  to  the  studies  in  still-life,  and  drawings  from  casts  in  tlie  high-school 
grades,  which  do  full  justice  to  the  important  early-grade  training,  and  prominently^ 
justify  the  award  of  merit  made  by  the  National  Educational  Association. 
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report  of  the  committee  of  the  department  of  art  edu- 
tion  on  art  exhibits. 

Albert  H.  Munsell,  Boston,  Chairman  . 

The  Committee  on  Exhibits  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Art  Education  liere- 
with  presents  its  report. 

Since  committees  on  industrial  and  manual  work  exist  in  those  departments,  this 
committee  has  confined  itself  to  such  schools  as  teach  drawing  as  the  language  of 
form ;  judging  the  completeness  and  educational  character  of  the  course,  and  the 
relative  excellence  as  shown  by  the  exhibits. 
■  Appended  will  be  found  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  note  by  the  committee  on 
each  and  every  exhibit,  the  aim  being  to  encourage  even  the  smallest  beginnings. 
They  are  classified  as  pubUc  day  schools,  normal  schools,  evening  schools,  acade- 
mies, and  colleges. 

Massachusetts  sends  five  exhibits  ;  California,  four  ;  New  York,  lUinois,  and 
Missouri,  two  each ;  and  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Kansas,  Oregon,  Minnesota,  and 
Tennessee,  one  each. 

Where  the  supervision  in  the  high  school  differs  from  that  of  the  lower  grades, 
each  has  received  a  separate  report. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Work  in  the  public  schools  shows  a  marked  advance  over  previous  exhibits.  The 
most  logical  and  complete  courses  are  from  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Oakland,  and 
Worcester.  St.  Louis  excels  in  clay-work  and  object-drawing,  St.  Paul  and  Wor- 
cester in  color,  and  Chicago  in  elementary  design.  Oakland  shows  remarkably  good 
work  inthe  development  and  cpnstnaction  of  paper  models.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  State  does  not  require  freehand  representation  of  the  appearance  of  ohjects 
in  connection  with  the  geometrical  work.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  Hays 
City,  Kansas,  which  must  be  enoom-aged  and  supplemented  by  some  educatioial 
system.  The  San  Francisco  public  schools  make  excellent  exhibits  of  map-drawing 
in  all  grades,  and  the  work  of  the  Broadway  Grammar  School  in  drawing  directly 
from  the  living  model,  even  in  the  loVer  gi-ades,  is  unique.  The  Boys'  High  School 
is  especially  commendable  for  its  practical  methods  of  studying  geometric  problems; 
and  the  Girls'  High  School  for  careful  copies  from  the  flat.  It  is  regretted  that  the 
object-work  in  tms  school  is  not  as  fully  developed.  There  is  a  commendable  lack 
of  "  copy-work  "  throughout  the  entire  exhibit  of  the  schools  of  Portland,  Oregon. 
The  map-drawing  is  good.  The  exhibit  from  Muskegon,  Michigan,  is  quite  com- 
plete, the  best  work  being  in  copies  from  the  flat.  The  light  and  shade  work  from 
objects  in  both  this  exhibit  and  the  last  mentioned  is  evidently  carried  on  under  the 
disadvantages  of  poor  illumination.  The  exhibit*of  the  high  school  of  Medford, 
Massachusetts,  shows  how  well  machine-drawing  can  be  executed  in  pencil. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Preeminent  among  the  exhibits  of  the  Art  Department  stands  that  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Normal  Art  School,  both  for  technical  excellence  and  for  the  scope  and 
completeness  of  its  course.  Beginning  with  a  year  of  elementary  drawing,  there 
are  classes  in  painting,  modelling,  scientific  work,  and  the  figure ;  while  the  subject 
of  design,  both  elementary  and  appUed,  runs  throughout  the  course.  Students  and 
graduates  of  this  school  are  employed  in  so  many  sections  of  the  country  that  it 
may  well  be  called  the  mother  of  public  school  instruction  in  industrial  drawing. 
For  a  systematic  and  logical  course,  for  fullness  of  exhibit,  and  for  high  standard 
of  excellence,  it  stands  unrivaled. 

The  Cook  County  exhibit  is  remarkable  for  a  very  unique  collection  of  colored 
relief  maps,  and  for  wood-carving.  It  also  shows  a  new  departure  in  the  applica- 
tion of  drawing  to  other  studies. 

The  exhibit  of  the  St.  Louis  Normal  School  is  limited  in  scope,  and  hardly  ex- 
plains the  normal  character  of  its  teaching. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  most  complete  exhibit  is  that  of  South  Boston,  Massachusetts,  which  shows 
excellent  work  in  light  and  shade,  and  mechanical  drawing.  It  is  the  only  school 
exhibiting  models  in  connection  with  ship-drafting.  Worcester  attempts  the  study 
of  the  livmg  model,  and  has  good  architectural  work.  The  Lincoln  School,  of  San 
Francisco,  has  practical  work  in  machine  and  architectural  design, 
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The  exhibit  shown  by  Swarthmoi-e  Collie  is  wortlir  of  mention  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  the  element  called  "  show  work  " — everything  being  of 
a  thoroughly  practical  character.  The  drawings  placed  upon  the  walls  show  in  a 
clear  manner  the  arrangement  of  the  course,  one  exercise  following  the  other  in  the 
same  order  that  they  were  given  to  the  classes.  The  mechanical  drawings  were 
made  in  counectiou  with  manual  work,  which  unfortunately  is  not  represented ; 
but  all  the  drawings  except  the  purely  scientific  have  been  used  in  the  shop'  for 
practical  working  drawings.  In  the  freehand  work  the  charcoal  drawings  are  un- 
deniably weak  in  some  respects,  but  the  color-work  is  well  worthy  of  mention. 
The  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester,  New  York,  exhibits  commendable  work  in 
architectural  drawing,  light  and  shade,  and  color.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  Ycnrk,  alone  exhibits  sketches  from  nature,  and  is  excellent  in  geometrical 
drawing.  The  Clara  Conway  Institute,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  although  lacking 
in  educational  sequence,  shows  good  color-work.  livermore  College,  of  Calif  omia , 
has  very  good  map-drawinK- 

In  many  of  the  exhibits,  especially  those  from  Normal  Schools  and  Collies,  there 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  system.  This  is  a  serious  defect.  No  institution  can  do  edu- 
cational work  without  a  logical  course  of  instruction. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  light  and  shade  the  committee  wish  to  call  atten-  ~ 
tion  to  the  poor  illumination  under  which  many  of  the  studies  have  been  made.    In 
order  that  tiie  princi^es  involved  be  clearly  understood  by  the  pupU,  there  must  be 
but  one  direction  of  light.    Otherwise  cross-shadows,  uncertainty  c^  contoiff ,  and 
a  lack  of  solidity  will  confuse  the  student 
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VII. 

TESTIMONY  AS  TO  THE  PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF  DRAWING  AND 
CLAY  MODELLING  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  Supbrintendent  H.  W.  Compton. 

INTBODircTIOX 

As,  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  one  of  the  most  notable  experi- 
ments in  the  introduction  of  Manual  Training  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  has  been  succossfully  inaugurated  (for  account  of 
the  Toledo  school  see  pages  398-4'39  of  this  volume);  and,  as  has 
been  before  suggested  in  theso  pages,  there  has  been  appai-ent  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  some  of  those  who  were  eager  to  promote  the 
new  phases  of  industrial  training,  to  underestimate  the  value  of 
elementally  training  in  industrial  art  drawing,  as  well  as  by  those 
who  have  never  been  convinced  of  the  value  of  drawing  to  the  pupils 
of  the  common  schools,  it  seems  desirable  in  this  Appendix,  which  is 
wholly  given  to  a  showing  of  the  present  status  of  this  study,  to 

?uote  the  comments  tuid  conclusions  announced  by  Superintendent 
Jompton,  of  Toledo,  in  the  latest  published  annual  report  of  the 
public  schools  of  that  city,* 
The  Superintendent  says:  (See  pages  49-63,  Toledo,  1887,  report.) 

DRAWING. 

Some  of  tlie  patrons  of  the  schools  as  well  as  some  of  the  teachers  seem  to  look 
with  distrust  upon  tlie  time  devoted  to  drawing. 

During  the  past  year  eijghty  minutes  per  week  has  been  the  limit.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  set  a  time  limit  for  tliis  work  which  all  may  follow.  The  skill  and 
capacity  for  rapid  work  in  drawing  are  much  greater  in  the  o«se  of  some  sdiods 
and  teachei-s  than  in  that  of  others.  Some  will  accomplish  tlie  work  in  fifteen 
minutes  that  others  require  thirty  for.  So  tl\at  it  is  not  strange  that  serious  ques- 
tion and  criticism  shoiud  arise  as  to  the  time  given  to  this  branch,  whose  utility, 
imder  any  ciixnimstauces,  has  not  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

Indeed  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  convince  tlie  ''  intensely  practical."  the  men  and 
women  whose  faitli  in  education  is  based  solelv  upon  tlie  tinree  R's.  tliat  drawing  is 
an  important  educational  brancli.  Many  contanue  to  say  that  their  boys  and  girls 
must  learn, to  read  and  write  and  cipher  in  order  to  transact  the  commonest  business 
of  life.  They  feel  that  their  childi-en  are  never  to  sketch  or  paint  or  become  art 
critics  and  hence  they  agree  that  the  time  devoted  to  drawing  is  a  sacrifice,  and 
w-ould  better  l>o  given  to  what  bear  dirwtly  upon  tlie  earning  of  daily  bread. 

I  believe  in  a  useful  education.  Tlio  great  majority  of  mankind  nave  got  to  de- 
pend utKin  their  daily  labor  for  what  ministers  to  tlieir  daily  wants.  That  labor 
should  Be  made  as  twroductive  and  independent  as  fiossible  by  e<}uipping  the  mind 
with  usefld  knowleoge  and  ti'aining  the  hands  into  practical,  industrious  habits. 
Oenins  is  too  rare  a  thing  to  make  it  necessary  that  we  should  construct  our  public 
schools  to  accommodate  it,  and  it  is  usually  master  of  itself  when  it  appears.  Tlie 
time  is  surely  coming  when  the  things  tliat  men  and  women  must  do  every  day  to 
preserve  life  and  make  it  tolerable  and  pleasant,  -vrill  be  taught  far  more  extensively 
m  OUT  schools  than  now.  Tlie  useless  and  the  ornamental,  if  they  exist  in  our 
courses  of  study,  must  give  place,  or  at  least  be  supplemented  l>y  something  better. 

♦  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  ScluxiLs  of  the  City  of  Toletlo.  Ohio,  including  the 
Manual  Training  Department,  for  the  vear  endintr  AugustSlst,  1(^7.  Published  by 
oiHier  of  the  Bimixl  of  Education,  Toletio,  Ohio.    iloiits;t>nunT  <fe  Vnxmian,  Pi-inters. 

18^7.     Pp.  Vi-i. 
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WHY  THE  STUDY  OP  DRAWING  IS  SURE  TO  BE  RETAINED. 

But  in  this  renovation  of  the  curricula,  drawing 'will  maintain  its  place.  This  is 
true,  not  only  because  it  is  indispensable  to  the  mechanical  arts  but  because  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  development  of  the  perceptive  power.  The  clumsy  hand 
must  be  trained  to  careful,  accurate  movement,  the  unskillful  eye  must  be  taught 
to  see,  the  judgment,  the  taste  must  be  cultivated  and  strengthened. 

All  these  things  are  done  by  drawing  more  rapidly  aiid  surely  than  by  any  other 
one  branch  that  is  taught  in  our  schools. 

Superintendent  Compton  also  speaks  with  approval  of  a  kindred 
feature  of  elementary  training  in  Industrial  Art,  namely,  modelling 
in  clay,  which,  like  drawing,  is  capable  of  adaptation  and  use  in 
facilitating  other  branches  of  the  child's  education ;  as^  indeed,  each 
and  all  the  topics  and  employments  taught  in  the  earlier  years  of 
child  life  will,  if  wisely  chosen  and  properly  treated,  blend  harmo- 
niously in  the  one  great  purpose  of  drawing  out  and  developing  the 
inental  and  physical  powers  of  the  child. 

This  somewhat  novel  occupation  and  training  for  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  is  of  quite  general  application,  since  it  finds  place  in 
kindergarten  work  and  in  object  lessons,  while  it  is  well  adapted  for 
use  in  connection  with  free  hand  drawing  from  models ;  it  is  also  a 
most  efficient  aid  in  illustrating  other  studies. 

This  new  feature  in  the  educational  material  of  elementary  schools 
is  thus  commended  by  the  Toledo  Superintendent : 

CLAY  WORK  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADE. 

The  modelling  in  clay  of  various  simple  forms  which  has  been  introduced  recently 
into  the  primary  grade  is  looked  upon  with  some  distrust  and  even  disfavor  in  cer- 
tain quarters.  Some  well  meaning  persons  who  received  their  early  education 
according  to  the  old  methods  at  one  time  in  vogue,  the  principal  one  beiiig  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  and  spelling  by  the  old  ' '  alphabet "  method,  a  process  which  occupied 
exclusively  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  school  hfe, — such  persons  inquire  some- 
times rather  skeptically  and  with  a  menace  of  disapproval  in  the  tone,  what  this 
"  playing  in  mud  "  in  the  primary  schools  means  ? 

To  those  who  have  kept  pace  with  the  educational  progress  of  the  age  and  who 
know  the  advantage  of  mechanical  and  illustrative  work  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  form,  language,  and  definition,  no  explanation  or  defense  is  necessary.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  by  aU  that  success  in  primary  work  does  not  consis- 
in  keeping  the  little  children  shut  up  in  the  school-room  for  a  long  session,  or  in 
compelling  them  "  to  study"  long  lessons  assigned.  But  success  in  primary  work 
does  consist  in  leading  the  children  to  love  school,  and  progress  rapidly,  by  giving  a 
variety  of  interesting  exercises.  Those  of  us  who  rested  for  three  or  four 
hours  at  a  stretch,  in  an  uncomfortable  seat,  in  a  ba"dly  warmed,  ill  ventilated 
school-room  in  our  first  school  days,  waiting  to  be  called  up  to  recite  the  alphabet 
or  spell  a  few  words,  can  well  remember  how  idle  and  unhappy  we  were,  and  can 
now  understand  that  children,  Uttle  restless,boys  and  girls  with  tender  minds  and 
bodies,  should  not  be  kept  shut  up  long,  but  should  be  kept  busy  with  a  variety  of 
profitable  and  interesting  exercises  while  they  are  in  the  school. 

WHAT  IS  DONE  IN  CLAY  WORK. 

The  work  in  clay  furnishes  the  children  a  delightful  and  instructive  exercise.  In 
connection  with  the  work  in  drawing,  they  mold  the  sphere  and  divide  it  into  parts 
and  name  them ;  they  make  the  cube,  the  cylinder,  the  cone  and  other  simple  forms 
and  leairn  from  observation  and  the  actual  handling  and  drawing  of  the  objects  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  lines,'  surfaces,  angles  and  solids.  It  is  an  invaluable  drill  too, 
in  language  and  numbers  and  prepares  the  children  in  the  readiest  way  for  the 
work  m  geography  and  arithmetic  which  ai-e  to  follow  in  the  higher  grades.  Both 
teachers  and  pupils  take  great  delight  in  the  exercise. 

The  only  drawback  to  this  work  is  the  labor  required  in  moistening  and  kneading 
the  clay  to  put  it  in  proper  condition  for  the  class  work.  The  janitors  usually  do  ' 
this,  but  in  case  they  do  not  the  teachers  are  so  impressed  with  the  value  of  the 
exercise  for  the  children  that  they  do  the  work  of  preparing  the  clay  themselves. 
This  modeling  in  clay  has  become  an  important  and  successful  feature  in  the  school 
-system  of  many  of  our  best  cities  and  it  is  to  hoped  that  it  may  be  retained  here 
until  its  utility  is  fully  demonstrated. 
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DRAWING  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  YORK,  IN  1888. 

The  "  Monograph"  relating  to  our  present  subject  (Vol.  II,  No.  5,) 
issued  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Butler^  President  of  the  New  York 
College  for  the  training  of  Teachers,  which  comes  to  hand  just  in 
time  for  this  acknowledgment,  is  that  for  September,  1889.  This 
number  of  the  series,  well  illustrates  the  value  and  the  freshness  of 
the  topics  treated  in  these  excellent  publications.  It  is  given  to  the 
subject  of  "  Form  Study  and  Drawing"  in  the  common  schools,  by- 
John  H.  French,  Ph.  D.,  late  New  York  State  Director  of  Drawing' 
in  the  Teachers  Institutes."  Want  of  space  prevents  quotation,  and 
permits  only  a  brief  analysis  of  contents ;  with  a  word  of  protest  con- 
cerning an  erroneous  impression  which  might  otherwise  be  inferred. , 

An  interesting  and  touching  letter  by  Hon.  Andrew  Draper,  New 
York  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  introduces  the 
papers  prepared  by  Dr.  French,  whose  death  occurred  December  23, 
1888,  largely  due,  the  Superintendent  fears,  to  overwork  during  the 
year  in  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  duties  throughout  the  State. 

Superintendent  Draper  announces,  that  having  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  most  desirable  to  add  manual  training  to  common , 
school  Work,  as  far  as  possible;  and  that  much  use  of  tool^  was 
impossible  in  elementary  schools,  he  decided  "  to  develop  the  study 
of  forms,  and  free-hand  and  industrial  drawing,  so  far  as  possible 
in  the  public  schools." 

To  effect  this,  special  instruction  in  the  Teachers  Institutes  through- 
out the  State  was  given,  and  this  work  was  wholly  in  charge  of  Dr. 
French,  whose  success  in  arousing  interest  was  almost  phenomenal, 
A  conference  of  teachers,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  French  and  Super- 
intendent Draper,  to  agree  on  a  uniform  programme  for  a  four  years' 
course  of  study,  was  called  at  Buffalo,  Oct.  17,  1888.  The  prepara- 
tion of  a  "syllabus  and  general  instructions  and  suggestions  in  refer- 
ence to  the  work  "  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  French.  A  paper  on  "  Form 
Study  and  Drawing  as  a  fundamental  branch  of  study  in  common 
schools  "  was  prepared  by  Dr.  French,  and  read  before  the  State  con- 
vention of  school  commissioners  and  superintendents;  in  which  the 
educational  value  of  the  study,  its  practical  business  value,  the 
facility  of  its  introduction  in  the  schools,  and  an  account  of  his  work 
during  the  past  year,  in  promoting  it,  are  concisely  stated.  This 
paper  precedes  the  programmes  of  the  four  years'  course,  and  the 
syllabus  outline  for  a  course  of  six  institute  lessons,  which  with  it 
comprise  the  contents  of  the  pamphlet.  These  are  very  clear,  con- 
cise and  suggestive.  They  are  illustrated  with  simple  diagrams. 
The  "  course  of  study  "  and  "  Institute  lessons,"  occupy  twenty-five 
pages,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  use  to  teachers. 

In  the  general  statements  as  to  the  advance  in  the  ideas  in  regard 
to  drawing  that  have  taken  place  during  the  past  twenty  years,  Dr. 
French  is  undoubtedly  correct;  yet,  by  the  omission  of  any  reference 
to  the  movement  initiated  when  Walter  Smith  was  summoned  to 
Boston,  by  the  assertion  that,  in  the  early  movement,  the  main  argu- 
ment  used   for  the  introduction  of  drawing  was  its  "industrial 
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value  "; — (Dr.  French  himself  devotes  four  out  of  the  eighteen  pages 
of  his  paper  to  an  argument  to  show  the  "  practical  business  value  " 
of  the  study) — and  by  the  assertion  that,  "  about  1880,  in  "the  schools 
of  Boston,  Worcester,"  and  other  ciliies,  "  a  decided  change  in  instruc- 
tion took  place.  The  study  of  form  in  models  and  objects  was 
introduced,"  etc.  The  impression  is  conveyed,  that  "Form  Study 
and  drawing"  is  something  new — a  great  advance  in  teaching; 
unknown  to  Walter  Smith;  undrempt  of  by  Dr.  Philbrick  and 
Charles  C.  Perkins.  Well,  for  "  Form  Study  and  drawing,"  read 
"Free  hand  drawing  from  Models  and  objects,"  and  you  have  the 
.  exact  and  distinctive  features  which  characterized  the  teaching  of 
elementary  drawing  as  introduced  in  the  Massachusetts  schools  by 
Walter  Smith  in  1670.  Professor  Smith,  in  his  zeal  to  promote  this 
.  study  of  forms,  himself  designed  and  had  made  at  the  Worcester 
Co.  Free  Institute,  the  admirable  sets  of  Models  for  Schools,  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  the  present  movement  for  "  Form  drawing." 
Latterly  the  pupils  themselves  in  many  cases  make  these  models  in 
paper  after  drawing  a  "  working  plan,"  and  then  draw  a  picture  of 
them  from  their  paper  models.  This  feature  of  construction  drawing 
is  excellent,  the  only  danger  is  lest  the  attention  and  time  of  the  pupU 
is  absorbed  by  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  development  of  taste  and 
knowledge  of  beauty;  which  is  so  essential  to  any  general  knowledge 
of  art,  and  to  any  promotion  of  artistic  industries. 

The  Walter  Smith  system,  after  laying  the  foundation  of  Indus- 
trial Art  Drawing  in  a -knowledge  of  and  practice  in  these  geomet- 
rical elements  of  drawing,  proceeded  to  instruct  in  the  elements  of 
Art,  the  principles  of  Design,  and  the  ideals  of  Beauty,  by  an  appeal 
to  the  examples  of  "Historic  Ornament." 

The  present  trend  of  drawing  instruction  in  the  public  schools  is 
away  from  Art,  and  towards -Mechanics, — away  from  the  "Ideal" 
and  towards  the  "  Practical,"  and,  unless  checked,  will  utterly  fail 
of  developing  artistic  tastes ;  and,  so,  lose  the  practical  results  hoped 
for;  that  is,  the  improvement  of  American  manufactures  in  Art 
qualities. 

The  present  name  of  the  -drawing  taught  in  the  schools,  "  Indus- 
trial Drawing,"  in  contrast  with  the  name  of  the  drawing  Walter 
Smith  introduced,  "  Industrial  Art  Drawing,"  shows  how  absolutely 
the  Art  idea  has  been  dropped.  Nevertheless,  the  teaching  of  the 
elements  of  industrial  drawing,  of  construction  drawing,  which 
seems  from  this  report  to  have  recently  received  great  impulse  in 
the  State  of  New  Y  ork,  is,  in  itself,  most  desirable ;  for,  with  the 
habit  of  studying  forms, the  use  of  the  hand  in  clajr,and  paperwork, 
and  with  the  pencil,  once  gained,  it  will  be  easier  to  awaken  the 
conception  of  the  Art  idea,  than  if  the  little  fingers  and  the  bright 
eyes  of  the  children  had  had  no  special  training. 

"Industrial  Drawing"  and  its  companions  are  good  and  by  no 
means  to  be  abandoned  or  discouraged,  but  it  still  remains,  that 
"  Industrial  Art  Drawing "'  by  its  comprehensiveness  and  its  highea* 
ideals,  is  of  grander  promise. 

Out  of  the  din  of  present  controversy,  after  the  momentary  excite- 
ment over  "practical"  education,  which  now  possesses  many  people 
who  have  never  given  more  than  a  passing  thought  to  the  underly- . 
ing  principles  of  education,  and  who  have  evidently  forgotten  that 
saying  of  "  Him,  who  spake  as  never  man  spake  " — "Is  not  the  life 
more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment"?  has  ceased;  thehigheiS- 
needs  of  man's  nature  will  I'eassert  themselves,  and  the  Iminortal*- 
Ideals  of  Truth,  and  Beauty,  resume  their  inviolable  thrones. 
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IX. 

HISTORIC  ORNAMENT -WHY  DRAWING  TEACHERS  SHOULD 
TEACH  HISTORIC  ORNAMENT. 

By  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.D.* 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  recent  paper  by  Professor  Harris,  on  the  proper 
province  of  the  Industrial  Art  Drawing  Teacher,  comes  to  hand  just 
m  season  to  fitly  close  the  final  Appendix  of  this  volume. 

This  concise  paper,  which  treats  of  the  higher  purposes  of  train- 
,  ing  in  drawing,  is  full  of  suggestiveness  as  to  the  reasons  why  the 

•  Standards  and  ideals  of  High  Art  must  needs  illumine  and  inspire 
the  workers  in  materials, — -the  industrial  artists  ;  if  they  are  to  hope 
for  any  adequate  success  as  a  reward  for  their  labors.  The  univer- 
sal appreciation  of  Beauty  which  underlies  the  consensus  of  civilized 
mankmd  in  the  worship  of  Greek  Art,  and  in  admiration  for  the 
marvellous  blending  of  colors  in  the  tissues  and  stuffs  woven  in  th j 
looms  of  the  Orient,  indicates  an  unfailing  desire  ;  an  unquenchable 
thirst !  Ideal  Beauty,  Ideal  Excellence, — the  "  xakm  x'ayaOov  "  of  the 
Greeks, — these  are  the  goals  toward  which  all  true  artists  turn ;  to 
attain  which  their  successive  generations  strive.  Just  in  so  far  as 
these  are  approached,  the  Arts  flourish! 

•'Freedom"  and  "Harmony." — By  the  utterance  of  these  two 
words  Dr.  Harris  unveils  the  secret  of  the  undying  charm  which 
breathes  in  every  great  work  of  Art.  These  are  the  twin  born 
:^h,oughts  underlying  the  appellation  given  to  the  world's  greatest 
-  artists ;  for,  in  any  art,  the  transcendent  Genius  whose  power  all 
recognize,  is  spontEineously  hailed  as  "  The  Master;"  and  a  Master 
knows  no  superior!    He  is  free  of  the  domain! 

Freedom  and  Knowledge,  these  at  once  give  harmony ;  for  the 
intelligent  exercise  of  power,  unhamp^redand  untrammelled,— which 
is  the  essence  of  freedom— cannot  fail  of  harmony. 

The  words  of  Dr.  Harris  concerning^  the  use,  as  ornament,  of  geo- 

•  metric  patterns  arranged  in  mere  repetition  and  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  i^toducing  symmetry,  are  well  worth  heeding.  The  scientists,  evolu- 
•tionists  and  anthropologists,  are  so  carried  away  with  their  loudly  as- 
serted success  in  tracing  through  the  dense  obscurity  of  pre-historio 
ages  the  puzzling  steps  of  man's  progression;  solving,  as  they  claim, 
the  riddles  of  the  Eace ;  that  some  of  them  are,  already,  advancmg  new 
theories  of  Art,  and  begin  to  claim  that  all  Art  has  arisen  from  the 
rude  basket  work  of  savages— braiding  the  reeds  of  the  river  or  the 
grasses  of  the  plain,  and  staining  them  with  the  juice  of  berries,  or 
dyeing  them  with  colors  extracted  from  the  roots  of  the  forest. 

*  From  Joui-nal  of  Education,  Boston  and  Chicago,  June  37,  1889. 
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However  that  may  be,  it  is  not  with  the  origin  of  Art,  but  with 
its  highest  perfection,  that  we  have  to  deal;  and  our  makers  of 
things  for  the  markets  of  the  world  must  be  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  patient  workers,  sprung  from  generations  of  art  lovers,  and 
themselves  trained  in  the  noblest  methods,  and  familiar  with  the 
world's  grandest  triumphs  of  art ;  with  races  of  hereditary  artists 
breathing  an  atmosphere  of  art,  and  unconsciously  incited  by  their 
environment,  as  well  as  by  inborn  impulse,  to  continuous  creative 
production.  It  follows,  then,  that  he  who  would  most  ' '  practically  " 
benefit  the  workers  of  America,  who  would  most  largely  increase 
the  prosperity  of  her  manufactures,  is  he  who  will  most  surely  and 
speedily  develop  and  train  the  art  instincts  and  art  knowledge  of 
the  American  people. 

Dr.  Harris,  it  will  be  seen,  finds  the  best  promise  of  effecting  such 
a  desirable  result  in  the  development  of  the  sesthetic  feature  of 
drawing  as  taught  in  our  public  schools  by  the  teachers  of  Industrial 
Art  Drawing.     He  says : 

The  cause  of  industrial  drawing  is  in  thaascendant,  and  as  the  one  general  branch  of 
industrial  training  it  may  justly  claim  its  prominent  place.  In  American  arts  and 
manufactures  there  is  abundant  ingenuity  and  technical  skill.  It  is  the  lack  of 
aesthetic  taste  which  prevents  American  manufactures  from  making  their  way 
abroad  in  competition  with  the  rival  commodities  of  France  and  Great  Britain. 
The  old  maxim,  "Degustibus  non  est  disputandum,''  is  not  true  as  an  ethical  man- 
date nor  as  a  dictate  of  practical  common  sense. 

GREEK  AKT  A  PERMANENT  STANDARD  OF  THE  BEAUTIFtTL. 

Works  of  art  and  ornament  that  shall  command  the  markets  of  the  world  must 
pay  their  respects  to  the  standard  of  the  beautifid  set  up  by  the  Greeks.  Other 
standards  may  win  a  temporary  vogue  in  this  or  that  province,  but  they  wiU  not  hold 
their  own  in  diEEerent  epochs  nor  in  many  provinces  of  the  world-market  at  any 
one  time.  The  reason  for  this  has  been  often  demonstrated  in  works  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  art.  The  Greek  nationality  alone  among  all  historic  people  made  a 
religion  of  the  beautiful,  and  their  definition  of  the  beautiful  may  be  expressed  in  our 
language  as  the  representation  of  freedom  in  material  forms.  '^  Inanimate  matter  is 
caused  to  assume  the  form  of  hving  body;  it  is  made  to  conform  to  some  inner 
purpose  or  design,  as  though  a  soul  dwelt  in  it  and  used  this  body  of  matter  for  the 
expression  of  its  designs  and  the  attainment  of  its  purposes. 

REPETITION  AND  SYMMETRY  THE  LOWEST  QUALITY  OF  BEATTTY. 

_The  appearance  of  mathematical  regularity  and  symmetry  is  the  lowest  order  of 
the  beautiful,  a  beauty  that  soon  becomes  tiresome  to  the  spectator.  In  the  teach- 
ing of  drawing  throughout  tlie  country  there  is  evidently  too  much  stress  laid  upon 
the  two  lower  steps  in  art, — ^the  production  of  regularity  and  symmetry.  It  should 
pass  through  these  steps  only  on  the  way  to  the  tlurd  step, — the  expression  of 
harmony. 

"HAEMONY"  EXPRESSES  THE  SPIRn?  OF  GREEK  ART. 

Harmony  alone,  as  something  above  the  laws  of  regularity  and  symmetry,  is 
the  step  that  expresses  the  Greek  standard.  It  alone  expresses  freedom.  Har- 
mony uses  regularity  and  symmetry,  and  subordinates  them  to  the  expression  of 
purpose  and  design.  It  makes  a  unity  of  its  ornament  by  making  all  its  parts 
show  an  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  the  soul  Within  the  work  of  art.  For  the 
artist  endows  matter  with  a  soul.  Just  as  the  poet  personifies  and  animates  nature, 
so  the  artist  personifies  wood  and  mineral  substances,  and  makes  them  take  on  the 
semblance  of  hfe  and  free  movement  undertaken  for  the  accomplishment  of 
purposes.  Around  a  vessel  made  of  potter's  clay,  or  wood,  or  metal,  there  coils  a  . 
vine,  choosing  its  path  upwards  toward  the  light,  but  stopping  at  intervals  more  or 
less  capricious  to  expand  into  symmetrical  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit. 

Around  a  vase  are  represented  groups  of  joyful  youth  in  action  or  in  repose, — a 
glimpse  of  the  eternal  spring  time  of  life.    The  vase  itself  in  its  contours  spurns  the 
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simple  geometric  forms  of  the  cube,  the  cylinder,  or  the  globe,  and  soars  away  from 
these  as  though  moved  by  a  vital  impulse  from  within  to  produce  the  oval  or  prim- 
itive life-form,— the  curve  that  continually  breaks  away  from  abstract  conformity 
to  law  or  constant  measm-e  such  as  is  found  in  geometric  shapes  liks  the  circle  or 
eUipae.  Not  content  with  this  in  the  form  of  repose  it  adds  oval  to  oval  antitheti- 
cally. It  plays  with  lower  forms  in  order  to  express  its  perfect  freedom  and  spon- 
taneity. It  moves  outward  on  an  oval,  and  then  inward  again  as  though  it  proposecf 
to  close  its  curve  and  complete  its  egg-form,  but  changing  its  purpose  it  expands 
again  in  a  reversed  oval.  It  then  stops  suddenly  and  girds  itself  as  though  with 
some  external  cincture.  But  it  only  plays  with  this  symbol  of  outward  constraint 
(the  band  or  girdle),  and  hastens  to  manifest  its  freedom  by  escaping  from  its  bonds 
and  returning  to  its  own  chosen  symbol,  the  oval.  Thus  a  work  of  art,— even  a  vase, 
a  mere  vessel  of  capacity.-^expresses  freedom. 

The  human  race,  in  all  its  stages  and  conditions,  loves  freedom  and  the  expression 
of  it.  But  the  civilized  races  far  surpass  the  savages  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
highest  order  of  the  beautiful.  Tlie  savage  does  not  get  much  beyond  a  taste  for 
what  is  regular,  like  a  fringe,  or  string  of  beads  in  geometrical  shapes.  The  next 
stage  of  culture  gets  so  far  as  to  admh-e  symmetry.  Not  finding  the  human  body 
entirely  sjTnmetrical  he  thinks  to  increase  its  beauty  by  tattooing  symmetrical 
figures  on  it.  In  his  images  of  his  gods  he  makes  them  symmetrical  by  adding  a 
face  to  the  back  side  of  the  head  and  placing  another  pair  of  arms  to  the  back,  etc. , 
so  as  to  correct  the  one-sidedness  of  the  human  body  which  seems  to  him  so  lacking 
in  beauty  because  it  does  not  conform  to  symmetry. 

With  the  insight  into  harmony  the  nude  human  body  becomes  beautiful,  just  as 
the  Greeks  modeled  it;  i.  e.,  the  appreciation  of  its  true  beauty,  as  found  in  grace- 
fulness, has  begun.  The  statue  must  express  action,  or  the  intention  to  act.  Eyen 
the  seated  figures  of  Pheidias  have  all  their  limbs  under  control  and  are  apparently 
just  on  the  point  of  action.  Every  limb  is  thus  subordinated  to  an  internal  purpose, 
and  this  produces  what  is  beauttf  ul.  Even  the  lack  of  symmetry  in  the  human 
form  aids  and  assists  the  expression  of  harmony,  which  is  the  adaptation  of  the 
visible  form  to  express  and  execute  an  ideal  or  motive, — a  spiritual  purpose. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

Industrial  art  sets  out  with  the  laudable  purpose  to  educate  its  pupils  so  that  they 
may  make  our  manufactures  more  salable  by  tasteful  ornament.  It  is  evident  th§t 
more  must  be  done  in  the  direction  of  educating  the  ideals  of  taste,  and  perhaps  less 
of  mere  hand-practice.  The  pupils  must  not  be  kept  on  lessons  in  regularity  and 
symmetry  as  though  any  high  order  of  the  beautiful  could  be  achieved  in  these. 
We  shall  never  command  the  markets  of  the  world  by  adding  such  a  rudimentary 
style  of  ornament  to  our  goods.  The  soul  of  civilized  man  loathes  mere  rejjetition 
or  mere  symmetry.  Only  the  Chinese  taste  can  endure  the  monotonous  music  of  a 
tin  pan  through  a  whole  day.  The  cultivated  races  love  to  see  gracefulness  of  shape 
in  their  mateMls  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  in  all  their  implements. 

THE  SECRET  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OP  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

Gracefujiess  is  that  appearance  of  freedom  which  we  have  already  discussed. 
The  soul  in  its  depths  feels  its  freedom  and  loves  to  see  this  heaven-born  attribute 
revealed  in  external  shapes  and  forms.  This  is  the  significance  of  the  beautiful. 
Things  must  seem  to  he  for  themselves,  and  not  merely  useful  for  others.  We  do 
not  like  to  see  vulgar  use  stamped  on  objects,  even  on  the  most  usef  ill  of  objects ; 
but  we  must  feed  our  eyes  with  the  appearance  of  self -activity  and  freedom,  as  a 
sort  of  reminder  of  our  own  ideals,  suggesting  that  we  are  immortal  souls,  and  not 
the  slaves  of  our  bodies,  selling  our  heavenly  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  and 
-toiling  in  thraldom  for  mere  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

A  MISTAKE  MADE  BY  SOM-B  "  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMERS." 

These  reasons  for  the  beautiful  seem  very  transcendental  and  impractical  to  our 
average  educational  reformers.  -They  think  that  children  ' '  should  be  taught  to  earn 
their  living  by  acquiring  skill  in  carpenter  work  and  blacksmithing."  Their 
mistake  seems  at  first  ludicrous.  But  it  is  more  than  this;  it  is  serious.  "Produc- 
tion," said  one  of  our  most  astute  economists,  Mr.  David  A.  WeUs,  m  1884,  was 
never  so  great  in  this  nation  in  relation  to  population  as  it  has  been  in  this  last  year 
of  depr^sion  and  want.  The  East  is  glutted  with  goods  and  wares ;  the  West  with 
corn  and  meat ;  the  Middle  States  are  burdened  with  coal  and  iron  ;  the  South  with 
cotton  and  grain,  and  each  section  has  all  that  the  world  needs." 
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We  ai-e  producing  too  much  raw  material  and  manufacturing  too  much  common 
goods  of  a  coai-ser  quality.  K  we  could  put  more  taste  into  our  manufactures, 
employ  fewer  people  in  raising  the  raw  materials,  and  fewer  in  making  coarse  goods, 
and  more  in  producing  a  finer  quality  of  ornament,  the  balance  would  be  restored. 
As  it  is,  only  one  twelfth  of  our  laboring  population  are  engaged  in  the  wood- 
working trades.  In  the  twenty-five  trades  that  belong  to  wood-working,  and  in  the 
twenty-two  trades  that  belong  to  metal  work,  there  were,  in  1880, 1,349,307  laborers. 
These  provide  more  goods  than  we  can  sell  at  home  and  abroad.  We  cannot  get 
and  hold  foreign  martets  unless  we  put  a  more  refined,  sesthetic  taste  into  our 
ornament. 

AN  IMPORTANT    ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  ART    INDUSTRIES    FURNISHED    BY 

SWEDEN. 

This  is  the  practical  question.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  Swedish  education  in 
wood-work.  But  when  we  have  seen  specimens  of  the  productions  of  Swedish 
schools,  the  impractical  character  of  that  education  has  become  obvious.  The 
Swedish  youth  need  precisely  what  om-  youth  need  and  what  the  youth  of  Prance 
and  Belgium  actually  receive;  namely,  education  in  real  industrial  art.  Such 
wood-work  as  the  Swedes  make  cannot  command  the  market  of  the  world  Uke  the 
productions  of  France  and  Belgium.  In  our  gi-eat  commercial  year,  1881  (see  Report 
of  Treasury  Department,  Foreign  Commerce,  1881),  we  impoi-ted  f rom  Sweden  only 
$173  worth  of  wooden  manufactures,  counting  cabinet  wares,  house  f urnitm-e,  and 
'  various  other  manufactures  of  wood.  But  we  imported  nearly  a  thousand  times 
as  much  of  this  commodity  from  Belgium.  As  an  amazing  fact  in  contrast  to 
tliis,  in  that  same  year  we  impoi-ted  from  Sweden  and  Norway  nearly  $40,000 
worth  of  rags !  In  that  year,  too,  we  supphed  oui'  home  market  for  wooden 
manufactm-es,  except  an  importation  amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half,  and  ex- 
ported $18,600,312  worth.  We  imported  also  from  Sweden  $744,030  worth  of  iron 
in  the  shape  of  bar  iron,  pig  iron,  and  old  scrap  iron,  buying  it  merely  as  raw 
material.  But  we  purchased  less  than  one  sixth  that  amount  of  manufactured  iron ' 
and  steel  in  that  year  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  not  finding  then-  aesthetic  taste  in 
manufactures  to  our  liking.  These  are  facts  to  be  pondered  by  those  amona;  our 
people  who  pride  themselves  on  having  discovered  the  word  'practical'  as  some- 
thing opposed  to  the  ideals  of  the  soul. 
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Outline  of  an  eight-years'  course  in,  byXl.  M. 

Carter,  1243-1247. 
Papers  relating  to,  in  Public  Schools  comprised 

in  Appendix  Q,  1237-1316. 
The  pedagogibal  object  of  this  study  of,  41. 
Place  given  to,  by  Superintendent  Seaver,  of 

Boston,  In  his  proposed  aohool,  Ixxii. 
Place  ot,  in  the  Baftlmoro  Manual  Training 

School  ooursos,  392. 
Practical  value  of,  and  of  day  inodellngin 
primary  schools,  by  Superintendent  H.  W. 
Compton,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  1309-1310. 
promotes  habits  of  ezaotneas,  085. 
Proposed  course  In,  for  the  manual  training 

of  girls,  1015. 
Pupils  in  Mont  Clair  Technical  School,  work 

from  their  own  designs  in,  102. 
Kecord  of  annual  meetings  of  the  Massaohii- 
setts  Industrial  Art  Teachers*  Association, 
1261-1282. 
Belation  between,  and  technical  work  as  set 

forth  by  Dr.  Adler,  404. 
Relative  value  of  instruction  in,  by  Dr.  Birch- 

Hirschfeldor,  897. 
Bight  of,  to  a  place  in  the  public  schools  vin- 
dicated, 1291. 
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>>««>  Mtiea  to  thtt  SBVWal  adttions  of  Pan  I  far 
tti«  )'«liitiaa  vt  to  this  Kepoit.  sxxi-xx:cU. 

aoottli]  W  taasdtk  !■  every  sehool,  says  Mr. 
Mnndella,  1(5t, 

soonlti  be  ta«sUt  priuaril?  aaa  mode  for  e^^ 
niessiOB  of  tbon^t,  )33M. 

Snowias  oC  inad»  Ivr  I«w»  sehools  at  the  ; 
Kailison  meeUng  in  li!$t  and  at  the  X«w 
OHeaus  SsmaitlDtt  in  l»«a. :!  IS-atS. 

Shown  at  the  S»u  XMnickwo  nieetiBg  in  1$^. 
.^        Bni^art  by  Mr.  lABSdttn  S.  Tbomnaon  »u 
the  exhitlt  at  IMMMSoS. 

llie  stadjot  kchain  UnkisR  ait  grades  of  [ 
aaha«la,6l. 

^l^asolUeMaf;  as  meseuMl  bv  the  ArtDe- 
partmeot  of  the  Kational  SdnoatloBalAs- 
aoBiatiou  dnriug  the  annnal  nvsetiu^  at 
t%iean»  in  1887  and  at  San  Fcaaeiace  in 

1888,  ms-ian. 

Asiie«««8ittS(shooIsofSpr)njifleId,>lassaehn- 

8et«s,nnder  the<Ui««ti<ia>af  MissJL.£.FaT. 

130, 
nrawaafbllj  introduced  in  sefaoola  of  Waah- 

inxton,  IX  C,  lU. 
A  aaeeasa  in  sehoubof  Woroster.  nnder  the 

dinotioa  of  Mr.  Walter  M.  PerTT,  ISi. 
Soaicaary  of  sta^tics  relating  to,  in  IS^ 

tan^t  bf  eonesMHideDoe,  li. 
Tiatninx  in,  «d<b  to  nowers  of 

383^ 
XtainiHgt  in,  eBOOoiages  and  develop  the  In- 

dwtttal  ^irit,  987. 
Traiaiag  in,deTdopa  pettseption  of  Bean^, 

Training  in.  qniekens  the  perct^tions,  $85. 
Van  of,  eoainion  to  batik  Seienee  and  Art,  ^ 
a  «taul«  aid  in  teaehins  oth»  atndles,  9^ 
Yatam  of  testh^ie,  as  set  fiwth  by  Ptofesaor 

WaKMn.  T.  Batria,  SIS. 
TiuBe  ot  as  staled  b;  Honee  Maun,  sat. 
▼alne  oC  SaperiBteadent  Hantington's  esti- 


expressMui, 


aateotl^. 
TaineoT  '    " 


>  ot  in  lidasiferial  Bdaeati«Hi,  as  shovn 

by  Suietiatmdent  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Wonw- 

ter,  lussarhnsetts.  919. 
Vahic  of,  in  Maaml  Ttainin^^  aastated  bj  Mrs. 

U  A.  ]«1^,  of  Sj^insneld.  $11. 
Talne  of  praetiee  in  Free-hand.  118T. 
What  a  EDOwiedse  of,  shonM  eomprise^  958- 

959. 
Why  Hislorie  Oraaoieat  ahoald  be  taoght  br 

temhers  oC  a  paper  b\  Sr.  William  T.  Har- 
ris, UIS-IUS. 
IThjT  Mpers  on,  wre  glTen  in  th»  volame  so 

bigelT  deToted  to  mere  Indostrial  draining, 

13391 
Woaderiktl  »se  nade  at,  bj'  a  toacber  of  $e- 

agntaphr  in  German  j.aaihSiS. 
Drawiac  ta  Scfcnofa  •fChicaso.  IIUiH»a,19tL 
Detnat.  Miehisan,  I9l>. 
Uobekea.  Xew  Jersey.  ISS. 
Hoboken,  Xevr  Jersey,  18*-)CS. 
Kev  Haren,  Coaneeueal;  139L 
Maw  Tork  City.  1-81. 113. 
Drawias  aad  WriliaK  in  se&ools  of  Pnis- 

E^:tt  and  other  Eatop««a  eoantiiesw  SSR, 
Taltteof  inslruetion  in  both,  siunltaaeoaaly, 

DrF»d«a.  Xoniial  Maanal  Training  School  tot 

men  aiiil  inntleo  iu.  6T3. 
Drard  lamtitate  sT  Art,  »ri«BC«  aB<l  !■- 

dIasUT,  Conei^  elMeaient  regarding  the. 

Se«  note  to  pasee  Isxxix-se. 
»Mti*M,  S«aH««4  T>  8aMtint«Bdent.Xxtxa<^ 

ftom  K-  port  of.  on  ladnstr^  Trataing  in 

New  Haven  sehools  1 1$.^.  ISS-IM. 
Bnotta  ftOBi  ISSS  to  IS$e>.inelBsiTe^on  In- 

Matrtsl  fidaeatioa  and  Kindergartens,  by. 

USS-IISL 
arge»  opeaingof  a  Central  ladosirial  Selioal 

as  one  of  the  tity  sehools,  1I3»-1I8«l 
Bwiakt,   K«T.  Tiaavthr,   VrcsMeat  oT 

Kad«    l.~BnTe>sii;f,   tJaoulioB  frani,  in 

mfbreaeB  to  the  rare  ciEt  of  taagoetisiu 

wUA  antes  a  aian  a  gnatteadter.  xliii. 


Katan,  I.I<.D.,(Sen.  J*ka,  ()«uaaiaRi*ia«r 
•r  BdlacaUaa  »r  the  Vaiieal  Slatee, 

eoSpK-iateswithDr.  Pbilbtiiokiu  preparation ' 
for  Paris  Ksposition  iu  1878,  xsnr. 
referred  to.  cxiv. 

Nov  President  of  MariettaCdlte^  piomoted, 
(1^3-^)  vhfle  Commissioner  of  KduffitUon. 
the  mo\-ewent  fbr  aKatioual  IiidoslrinI  As- 
stieiation  in  Washington,  D.  C,  begun  by 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Woodbury,  319.339. 
Teachers  and  Pupils  of  Baltimore  Manual 
Traiuiug  Seliool  Tisit,  May  ITth,  1SS4. 364, 

ISaa  C'laurr,  WisraBBUB.  Mr.  J.  F.  Ellis, 
derk  of  High  tjeJiaol  reports  In  January. 
188T,  the  success  of  Manual  Training  in  the 
8ehoal.:»l-S9!i. 

"Eeales  Elisa  JLe»«Rnier.»  Paris,  France, 
Aeoount  »r,  1>  US-UOO. 

Erananics.  TherelationoflnduatrialEduai. 
tiou  to,  xcil-xcTi. 

KdwHttds.  niss  ErailT  A«  of  South  Ken- 
sington. Knsland,  Keport  by,  on  sehoad  art 
work  shuwii  at  the  ^ui  Fraueiseo  meeting 
in  l!j^  ISOS,  ■* 

"KdaKaUiaa  and  Ijabar,"  Inaugural  ad- 
df«9s  on,  by  Piesuleot  M.  A.  Kewell,  Staite 
Saperinteadent  of  Maryland,  at  LouIsTille, 

isn.si-si 

Kdacatiaar  A  ■■  Practical."  WbatconsH- 

tttiea,  CT. 
Kdacatiaia,  BUer  F.  W.  Srans;  deaeribes  re- 
sults of,  in  the  Shaker  oommniUty,  IM-MS. 

for  Farmers'  ChtidTen,  Beport  on,  by  Com- 
mittee of  Kansas  Stato  Grange,  St-M. 

luBnenee  of  contemporary  movements  In,  re- 
fterredto;  asaeenintheehsngesenfoteedb; 
them  In  the  topi^  of  the  pres«ukt  Tohuae, 
xlix. 

in  the  jndgmentofHoraeeMann.  gives  wealth 
produeing,  as  well  as  wealth  saving  power, 

of  Children,  Striking  esample  of  the  danger 

of  neglecting  the,  as  shown  in  the  experience 

of  PalsleyTScotland,  SS^-SSI. 
Moaleni,  Titles  of  six  Lectures  on,giT«i  by 

Sup,^intendentMacAlistertothe  teaeheia 

in  Uke  puhUesehoolaof  Phihkdelphla,  Ixxxix. 
Siamee  of  a  few  gteat  leaders  at  Ixxrii. 
Keed  of  leadiastateat  of  methods  ot.  to  meet 

modem  aeedsvSi-SS. 
Popular.  MaeanbiTon,  59S. 
President  WiUmmPieatoB  Joh^rtnaofFalaBe 

OnlTPersitf,  treats  et  et 
The  Joomu  of.  Memorial  number,  February 

ISth,  188B,  devoted  w  tributes  to  Dr.  Phil- 

briek,  xxxvi-xixTii. 
The  BeHl   Movements  of,   summarized   by 

President  MaeAUster.exxrL 
"TbesaeriiSeeof.toBxaminatioa."  Afbimal 

protest  bv  Bnglish  Bdoeatois.  1991-109I. 
The  true  Ideal  ^.9»i. 
CTnconseiouSk  cri-eTli. 
What  the  ITnited  States  GoTerament  has 

donefbr,  4tl& 
Kdaeaiiamat  Caatfereac*  in  lAadoo,  Sng- 

land,  in  1SN>    DisenssiOBS  during;  1I93l 
Kdmcatiaaal  Vb«Is  catakigned,9J6-8». 
"BJawatiaaal  gtcedaaa."    Bxtraets  fhiu 

an  etequeat  paper  read  by  Dr.  Woradl,  M. 

A..  Jane  32,  ISST,  on,  lttS»-I«8lL 
Kdacatiaaal  JHethada,  The  new.  eritieised 

by  an  experienced  edoeator.  955-*9l 
"Bdacaliaaal    Ifcwa,»   Lva#aa,   Ebj(. 

iBBd,  Bxtraotftomaneditonat  in,  on  tbe 

feraatran  «f  a  "National  Associati.>n  fer 

tile  Promotioa  of  Technical  Bdueation  "  in 

Great  Britain.  g5-^S. 
■■  KdaealiaBBl  TbIbc  af  niaBBal  Traia- 

ias-*'  Releieaee  to  the  report  Biad<- by  the 

Coumitiee  on  Pedagogies,  at  STibhTille^att 

tbev  wfaieh  report  is  gieen  in  Appendix  "J<' 

of  this  volume,  Uii. 
EalBcalar,  How  American  Sehools  impress  a 

viaitiag,  fiRiai  Australia,  ezxxn. 
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iEducators,  American,  are  themselves  Ihe 
Kevereat  critics  of  Public  Suliool  methods, 
29-34, 

Educalors,  Industrial, Important  meef^^  of, 
hold  in  BostOD,  April  »th  to  llth  1891, 
cxxxviii. 

Eldrldee,  J9Ir.  John  jr. ,  Chairman  New  Bed- 
ford School  Committee,  states  failure  of  ex- 
periment of  admittinfrgradnates  from  gram- 
mar schools  to  High  School  without  entrance 
examination,  107- 1 06. 

Klemeutary  Education  in  England,  and  in 
the  Unit€il  States.  Bifference  in  the  ■  sys- 
tems of,  ]041. 

Klementary  Schools,  Practical  Cookery  in, 
Extracts  frura  paper  od,  read  by  Miss  Fanny 
L.  Calder,  110&-llog. 

Eliot,  fc  Li.  ]>.,  Charles  Williaui,  President 
Harvara  Uni  versity,  endorses  manual  train- 
ing in  -address  to  "Conference  on  manual 
training,"  Boston,  April  8th,  1891,  cxxxix. 

Eliot,  Dr.  9aniuel,presides  at  opening  meet- 
ing of  the  lirst  Boston  "Conference  on  man- 
ual training."  April  8th,  1891,  oxl. 

Elliott,  iVIr.  Charles  Wyllys,  The  late,  re- 
ferred to,  xxxiii. 

EnierBon,^Ralph  Waldo,  Anecdote  of  New- 
ton quoted  from,  46. 
Quotation  from,  42. 

Endowed  schools.  Value  of,  for  testing  edu- 
cational experiments  in  methods  and  studies, 

England,  Art  of,  why  surpassed  by  that  of 

France,  654. 
England,  Cooking  Schools  as  discussed  during 
the  Educational  Conference  in  connection 

^  with  the  Health  Exhibition  held  in  1884  in 
Lojidon,  1105-1115. 

'Lack  of  Art  in,  652. 
English  ''Art  for  Schools  Association," 

Programme  of,  9-10. 
Ethical  Caltnre,  the  Society  of,  in  New 
¥ork  City,  463. 

Account  of  the  schools  supported  by,  463-506. 

Prof,  Felix  Adier  succeeds  Rev.  O.  B.  Froth- 
ingham  in  charge  of,  463.  - 
Europe,  Conditibu  of  peasants  In,  contrasted 
with  that  of  early  settlers  in  New  Epglsnd, 
525. 
European   "Art   ior     Schools     Associa- 
tions,''1881,9. 
European    and    American     theories    con- 
trasted, 552-5^3. 
European  educational,  pictorial,  and  graphic, 
iilustratioiis  in  Museum  of  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  Examples  of,  10. 

Systems  and  methods  of,  education;  as  seen' 
by  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  518-528. 

Technical  Schools,  teach  use  of  new  Ameri- 
can tools  and  machinery,  85. 

Trade  Schools,  Briefly  referred  to  and  de- 
scribed, 66. 
Evanis,  Elder  F.  'W.,  on   education  among 

the  Shakers.  404-405. 
Everett,  Ed^rardy  What  was  said  concerning 
common  schools  by  the  late,  when  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  cxiii. 
Exhibition  at  Chicago  in  16^7,  The  Art  De- 
partment, N.  E.  A.,  Keport  of,  by  Miss  Jo- 
sephine C.  Locke,  1295-1300. 

At  S^n  Francisco,  in  1888,  Keport  by  the 
Committee  on  the  scbool  work  of  all  kinds 
shown  in  the, N.E.  A.,  1300-1303. 

of  children's  work  held  at  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  April 
15tb,  1886,  310-312. 

Children's  Industrial,  in  New  Tork,  in  1886. 
Account  ot,  285-291. 

Children's  Industrial,  in  New  York,  Report 
of  committee  on,  to  managers  of  Indnstriat 
Education  Association,  289-201. 

of  ecbolars'  work  in  colored  snhools  of  Wash- 
ington. JTune  15th,  1868,  246-240. 

of  scholars*  work.  Two  notable  ones  held  in 
Philadelphia  and  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
(1888),  232-245. 

of  scholars'  work  in  white  schools  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (1688),  236-245. 


£'airchiid,ifIr.Oeor|seT.,President  Depart, 
ment  of  Industrial  Education  for  the  1888 
meeting  in  San  Francisco.  Opening  address 
by,  863r857. 

Farm  Garden,  The,  devised  by  Miss  L.B. 
Briant  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Kitchen  Gar- 
den, 260-261.  . 

Ea7,  lUisB  Mj,  E.,  Director  of/  Drawing  in 
schools  of  Springlield,  Massachusetts,  133. 
Reference  to  Paper  by,  read  before  National 
Educational  Association  in  Chicago,  in  1887, 
133. 
Paper  on  "Kinds  of  schools  and  practical 
methods  of  instruction  "  for  public  schools 
read  by,  at  ttie  Chicago  meeting  in  1887« 
811-814. 

Fetter,  IMr.  Oeor^^e  ^V.,  Principal  Philadel- 
phia Grirls'  Normal  School,  remarks  on  the 
introduction  of  Sewing  in  the  School. 
(1881),  1165-1166. 
Extracts  from  report  of,  for  1884, 171. 
Kemarks  on  the  Kindergarten  as  a  part  of  a 
public  school  system,  by,  1166-1167. 

EetteroliT,    ]l>r.  A.  H.,  President  of  Girard 

College,  Philadelphia.    Paper  on  "Manual 

'  Training  in  Reformatory  Institutions  "  by, 

referred  to,  1231. 
Testimony  to  good  influence  of  Manual  Train- 
ing on  boys  m  Gii'ard  College,  given  by.  459, 

Finsbury    Technical  Coilegc,    liondon* 
Enfilaud,  Alms  of  the,  1065. 
Departments  of  the,  1064. 
Two  Provinces  of  Education  occnpied  by  the, 
1064. 

Fiske,  Mr.  John,  Quotation  from,  by  Presi- 
dent MacAlister,  cxxiv/ 

Fitch,  m.  A.,  fill.  D.,  Froressor  JT.  G., 
^Extracts  from  Inaugural  Address  by,  on 
the  opening  of  a  new  hall  in  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  London,  England,  1051-1067. 
Chairman  of^  Conference  on  Kindergartens, 
held  in  connection  with  the  Health  Exhibi- 
tion in  London,  in  1884,  679. 

Fitter,  mayor,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1891. 
Visiting  Superintendents  call  on,  oxxxiv. 

FIcteher,  miss  Iflatilda,  of  lovra,  credited 
by  XT.  S.  Commissioner  Eaton,  in  his  report 
for  1874,  with  initiating  the  movement  for 
scbool  exhibits  at  the  Centennial,  210 

Florence,  Italy.  Sculptors  and  Artists  of. 
Mediaeval,  645-647. 

Ford,  mr.  John  to.,  P.  A.  SI.  IT.  S.  N.,  Ap- 
pointed as  Principal  of  Baltimore  Manual 
Training  School,  January,  1886,  375. 

France,  Artists  of,  design  lor  manulactnrers, 

654.  ' 

Artistic  school  sarronndings in.  Extract  from 

an  article  on,  by  Dr.  L.  R.  Klemm  in  the 

American  Teacher,  March^  1888,  728. 

Extent  of  Manual  training  in  schools  of  Paris, 

1128. 
Industrial  Training  for  glrlain,  by  M.  Salicis, 
InspectoT-General  of  Manual  Spraining,  1127. 
Manual  Training  in,  Extracts  from  the  ac- 
count by  the  late  M.  Salicis,  Inspector-Gen- 
eral of,  1123-1128. 
Technical  Schools  for  girls  in,  1009-1100. 
What  the  Ministry  ot  Pine  Arts  comprises 
in,  1292-1293. 

Free  Kindergarten  andliVorkinxman's 
School,  New  York  City,  An  important 
experiment  in  moral  training  on  trial  in  the, 
471. 

Freeman,  Professor,  protest^  against  the 
system  of  competitive  examinations  for  en- 
trance into  tlie  English  Civil  Service,  1091. 

Free  Public  Schools,  Relation  of,  to  Ameri- 
can Liberty,  471-472. 

French,  Ph.  JO,,  John  H.,  New  Tork  State, 
Direolorof  Drawing  in  Teachers'  Institutes. 
"FormStudv  and  Drawing,"  a  Monograph, 
by  the  late,  1311-1312. 

French,  iHr.  J.  IS.,  Principal  of  Skinner 
School,  New  Haven,  Connecticnt,  reports 
result  of  one  year  of  Manual  Training  in 
that  school,  1158-1169. 
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Culler,  Mn.  8.  M,,  Direotor  of  Drawing  in 
Bobools  of  WashingtoD,  D.  C,  111. 

O. 

Gaston,  Itlr.  Charles  S.,  Superintendent, 
Yonkera,  SaW  York,  disouases  papers  read 
l>y  Sr.  UaoAUster  and  Mr.  Aborn,  at  Fhil- 
adelphia,  1891,  oxxziv. 
OeoKraphy,  An  account  of  a  reoitation  in,  in  a 
sohool  in  Germany,  showinjr  the  wonderful 
utility  of  drawinj;  iu  illuatrating  and  impart- 
ing facts,  522-523. 
Cermain,    V.   J„    DircctorxOcneral   of 
Primary   Bducaiiou    in  Belgium, 
A  detailed  aooonnt  of  the  practical  training 
of  Grirla  in  Belgium,  by,  1117-1122. 
CrermanT,  Xechuical  Schools  for  Girls  in,  1101- 

1102. 
Oibaon,  Hon.  Randall  liCe,  V.  S.  Nenn- 
tor   trota   IiOuiaiana,  Speech    by,   in 
Senate,  December  19,  liJ90,  ovui-cxii. 
Gilchrist,  Mr.  J.  C,  Principal  Iowa  State 
Normal   School  oriticises   educational  ex- 
hibits, 217. 
Gilmnn,  A.m.,  Kili  D.,  Daniel  Coit,  Pres- 
ident  Johns  Hopkins    University, 
Bxtraots  from  address  on  Manual  Training, 
by,  185. 
supported  the  movement  to  open  a  public 
Manual  Traimn<;  School  in  Baltimore,  357. 
Girard  College,  Philailelphia,  Account 
of  adoption  of  Manual  Training  in,  448-480. 
Extracts  from  Annual  Reports  by  authorities 

of,  from  1881  to  1887,  448-460. 
List  of  Directors  and  Faculty  of,  439-460. 
Purpose  of  the  founder  of,  4^. 
Girard,  Stephen,  The  will  of,  directs   the 
founding  of  au  Institution  for  th^  better 
eduoation  and  support  of  orphan  boys,  450- 
1102.  ' 

,  Girls,  Vndnstrial  Training  for,  as  essen- 
tial as  for  boys,  62-63. 
as  given  in  "  Workingman's  School,"  New 

York  City,  1887,  604. 
in  some  European  countries,  829. 
Girls,  Technical  Training  for,  in  some 

European  countries,  1099-1103. 
Goethe,  (Quotation  from,  by  Dr.  MaoAlister, 

cxxvii. 
Goodnongh,    Professor    H^alter    S.,    of 
Columuus,  Ohio,  offers  resolution  approv- 
ing Part  I,  xxx-xxxi. 
Programme  of  Institute  course  in  drawing, 
arranged  by,  1286. 
Grady,  Dr.  Richard,  First  Direotor  of  Balti- 
more Manual  Training  School  (1884),  365. 
First   report  of  the  sohool  by,  January  1, 

1885,  366-372. 
is  ancceeded  bv  Mr.  John  D.  Ford,  P.  A.  E., 
U.  S.  N.,  who  was  appointed  Principal  of  the 
'    Ualtibaore  Manual  Training  High  School, 
January,  1886.  375. 
Gra^by,  nir.  W.  Cnllon,  of  Adelaide.  Aus- 
tralia, Keferenco  to  work  entitled  '*Teaoh- 
ingin  Three  Continents"  by,  cxxxvi. 
Gray,  Thomas,  Quotation  from  the  Elegy  by, 

xlvi. 
Guilds  of  Liondon,  Technical  Schools  all  over 
England  supported  by  the  various  Trade, 
1063-1064. 


Hngar,  Ph.  D.,  Daniel  B.,  Principal, 

Massachusetts  State  Normal  School,  at  Sa- 
lem, gives  Manual  Training  to  girls  as  well 
as  boys.  148. 
Hailman,  Ph.  D.,  Mr.  \V.  H.,  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  LaPorte,  Indiana.  Opening 
address  by.  betore  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ment, at  annual  meeting  oi  National  Edo- 
cational  Asaooiatiou  in  Cbicngo,  July,  1887, 


Harrington,  Rer.  Henry  F,,  Superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  New  Bedford,  Maasachu- 
setts,  announces  failure  of  experiment  of 
admitting  gramraar  sohool  graduates  to 
High  Sohool  without  entrance  examination, 
and  the  return  to  the  former  plan.  108-109. 
on  value  of  drawing  in  publio  scliools,  124. 
Prediction  by,  in  referenoe  to  introduction  of 

sewing  in  schools,  realized,  123-124. 
Report  of,  referred  to,  98. 
Sudden  death  of,  on  September  19, 1887,  an- 
nounced, 11  -114. 
Harris,  Itli.  D.,  Professor  William  T.. 
Coniniisaioucr  of  Educatiou, United 
States.    "Do  the  Public  Schools  educate 
children  beyond  the  position  which  they 
most  occupy  in  life  i"  A  Paper  by,  entitled, 
589-596. 
A  paper  by,  entitled,   "Historic  Ornament, 
why  Drawing  Teachers  should  teach  Hls- 
torio  Ornament",  1313-1316. 
Paper  by,  entitled  "The  Psychology  of  Man- 
ual Training,"  read  before  the  meeting  of 
Superintendents,  Washington,  D.  C,  March 
6th  to  8th,  1889,  905-916. 
Paper  by,  entitled  "  The,  Intellectual  Value 
of  Tool  Work,"  read  before  the  N.  E.  A.,  at 
meeting  in  Nashville.  July  15th.  1889. 
reads  paper  before  Department  of  Superiu> 
tendence,  Philadelphia,  February  24tb,  1891, 
oxxi. 
A  reference  to,  in  note  to  page  liii. 
referred  to,  cxiv. 

referred  to  as  Superintendent  of  St  Louis,  30. 
while  Superintendent,  of  St.  Lopis  Schools, 
adopts  Kindergartens  into  the  public  school 
system,  49. 
Harrison,    Professor   Frederic,  protests 
against  the  system  of  competitive  examina- 
tion for  entrance  into  the  English  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 1092-1004. 
Hart  Dyke,  Sir  W.,  Address  by,  at  Prize  dis- 
tribution, Sheffield  TeOhnioal  School,  Jan- 
uary, 1888, 1040. 
Hartington,  Kiord,  Extract   from  Inaugural 
address  b.v,  at  meeting  in  London  on  July  I, 
1887,  to  promote  Technical  Eduoation  iu 
England,  85-86. 
Haygood,   Bishop,   Senator  Gibson  quotes 
from  letter  of,  read  at  the  "Mohawk  Con- 
ference on  the  Negro  Question,"  in  June 
1890,  cxii. 
Haynes,  Bsq.,  D.  W.,  of  Baltimore,  is  largely 
to  be  credited  with  securing  action  taken 
by  the  Potters'  Association  towards  found- 
ing a  School  of  Pottery,  oxix. 
Health  Exhibition,  Literature  of  the,  held 
in  London,  England,  in  1884,  often  referred 
to  in  this  Keport,  1106 
Heathcote,  mr.  C  G.,  Bemarks  of,  on  mov- 
ing a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Leland  for  his 
admirable  address  at  the  annunl  prize  dis- 
tribution by  the  Brighton  and  Hove  School 
of  Science  and  Art,  January  12lh,  1888,  744- 
746. 
Hebrew  Industrial  School,  Philadelphia, 

founded  liy  Hebrew  Eil  uoation  Society,  67. 
Heerirart,  Friiiilein  Eieonore,  Paper  en- 
tilled  "The  Kiudergiu'leu  in  Belation  to 
the  Various  Industrial  Produota  of  a  Coun- 
try," read  iu  1884.  before  the  International 
Conference,  by,  683-687. 
Kclc-Sfaaw,  Professor,  Extracts  from  Inau- 
gural Address  by,  1033-1031. 
Hcmenway,  Mrs.    Augustus,    of  Boston, 
contributes  to  Now  York  Kitoheu  Garden 
Association,  259. 
CookiuT   Classes   in  Boston  supported  by, 

120-121. 
Cooking    Clnsscs    in    Boston   fonnded  by, 

adopted  b.v  city  sohool  authorities,  83. 
referri'.d  to,  345. 
Hioks,  Mrs.  Mary  Dana,  in  charge  of  "  Nor- 
mal Drawing  Classes  for  Teachers  iu  Pub- 
lic SohnolH,"  opened  by  the  Praug  ISdtlOA- 
tJoual  Company  in  Sostoo,  U, 
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Bigh  School  Crradaatcs,  Charges  that  the 
High  Schools  traio  their  pupils  jaway  from 
incTuatries,  refuted  by  recoraa  of,  kept  for  22 
years  1>y  Frinctpal  Missimer  of  Erie,  Fenu- 
sylvania,  High  Sohool,  598-602. 

High  Schools,  Purpose  andTalue  of  public, 
105-107. 
What  becomes  of  graduates  of,  1135-1136, 

Hobokcn,  NcwJTerscy,  KeportbyMissN.  N. 
Lowdeu,  on  IndustrialEducation  io  Schools 
of  (1885-1887).  164-165. 
Keport  of  Public  School.department  of  (1886), 
162-164. 

Holmes,  Mrs.  E.  C,  formerly  of  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  The  credit  of  initiating  the  experi- 
ment of  Manual  Trainiug  for  boys  in  the 
town  of  Peru,  Illinois,  is  given  by  Superin- 
tendent Barton  to,  192. 

Holt,  Mr.  Charles  Ij.,  estimates  cost  of 
putting  Manual  Training  in  Kew  York  City 
schools.  147. 

Homans,  IHIiss  Amy  niorris,  of  Boston,  Pa- 
per on  coolcing  by,  read  by  Dr.  Grady  at  the 
nieetingin  Baltimore,  November  1, 1887,186. 

Hoosc,  mr.  J.  H.,  Principal  Normal  School, 
Cortland,  New  York,  discusses  the  paper 
read  by  Dr.  MacAlister  at  the  Philadelphia 
meeting  of  Superintendents  (1891),  cxxxiiL 

Horsfall,  mr.  V.  C.y  Paper  on  "the  use  of 
pictures  and  other  works  of  art  in  elemen- 
tary schools,"  read  by.  before  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Education  in  London, 
in  1884,  716-722. 
Paper  by,  discussed  by  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  and 
others,  722-726. 

Houghton,  Rev.  G.  C,  President  of  Indus- 
trial Association  of  New  Jersey.  Beport 
by,  308-316. 

Horey,  miss  ]IIarian,  trustee  of  estate  of 
George  O.  Hovey,  enables  the  school  com- 
mittee of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  to  in- 
troduce Manual  Training,  970-971. 

Hoirard  Tndustrial  School,  opened,  in 
Cambridge,  Massacliusetts,  in  1865,  for  chil- 
dren  of  colored  refugees,  by  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Woodbury,  319. 

Hoirland,Saperintendcnt,  Chicago  Schools,. 
Extracts  from  report  of,  for  1885-86, 190-191. 

Hausteir,  Thomas  TV;  Director  of  Drawing 
in  colored  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in- 
vents and  uses  in  drawing  classes  in  1877, 
paper  models  of  construction  work,  246. 
Introduction  of  paper  models  in  drawing 
classes  of  Colored  High  School  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  by,  in  1877,  referred  to,  502. 
See,  also,  reference  to  dates  on  page  210. 

Hanter,  President,  New  York  City  Normal 
College,  recommends  introduction  of  Indus- 
trial Training  in  the  College,  148. 

Huntington,  Miss  -Emily,  devises  the 
"Kitchen Garden,"  in  1877,256. 

Hani,  Mr.  G.  B>}  Account  of  an  exkibition  in 
1886,  of  the  indnstrial  work  of  scholars  of 
New  Haven  schools,  published  in  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Education  (June  17, 
1686),  by,  225-227.  ^ 

I. 

Illinois,  JUoline,  Exhibitions  of  scholars' 
work  in,  carefully  organized,  220-225. 

Indian  Vonth,  The  successful  education  of, 
at  Hampton  and  Carlisle,  is  suggestive  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  Industrial 
Training  in  public  schools,  60. 

Industries,  Common,  A  knowledge  of,  de- 
sirable for  all  boys  and  girls,  SO. 

Industrial  and  Artistic  Training,  Draw 
ing  common  to  both,  2. 

Industrial  and  Technical  Education, 
Striking  argument  in  favor  of,  557-562. 

Industrial  Art  Vrawing^,  in  New  York 
City  Schools,  143-144, 

Indnstrial  Art  Education,  as  represented 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  National  Ed- 
hoational  Association  in  Chicago,  in  1887, 
and  in  San  Francisco,  in  1888.  1283-1307. 
Keport  (for  1886-1887)  of  Philadelphia  Com- 
mittee on,  1186-1188. 


'^Industrial  Art  and  Hi|(h  Art  Educa- 
tion in  the  ITuited  States,"  Beport 

on,  Kesoluttons  in  approvalof.  Part  I,  of 
the,  passed  by  the  Art  Department,  N.  E. 
A.,  in  Chicago,  1888, 1285. 

Favorable  reception  accorded  to  "Parti,'* 
of  the,  xxvii-xxxii- 

Summary  of  plan  and  contents  of  "Part  I," 
of  the,  xxvi-xxvii. 
Industrial  Art  School,  Philadelphia,  Pio- 
gramme  of  couises  in,  178-179- 
K.  port  for  1885  by  Director  of.  176-180. 
Indnstrial  Art  Teachers' Association  of 
JfEassachnsetts,  Programme  of  exercises 
during  annual  meetings  of  the,  1261-1263. 

Reports  of  annual  meetings  of,  from  1883  to 

.  1889.  1261-1282. 
Industrial  Association  of  New  Jersey, 
Movement    resulting   in   the,  initiated  by 
Gen  George  B.  McClellan.  307. 

Account  of.  In  Hoboken  report,  163. 
Indnstrial  Associatioui  The  National, 
Constitution  of,  320-321. 

First  public  meeting  of,  Addresses  by  Hon. 
Arthur  McArtbnr,  CoL  I.  Edwards  Clarke, 
and  Professor  E.  B.  Warder,  with  papers  by 
Mrs.  Woodbury,  Miss  Annie  Laws,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  Mrs.  Dietrick,  of  Covington, 
Kentucky,  and  Professor  W.  P.  Mitchell,  of 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  322- 
333. 

List  of  officers  and  directors  of,  333-334. 
**  Indnstrial  Drawing  and  manual 
School  Training*"  A  paper  on,  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  M.  Carter,  read,  before  State 
Teachers'  Association  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
December  27,  1887.  1249-1253- 
Industrial  Education,  Account  of  various 
experiments  in,  251-353. 

Address  on,  by  President  Walker  of  Massa- 
chussetts  Institute,  of  Technology  (see  Ap- 
pendix "G."  Parti,  of  this  Keport).  55. 

An  attempt  to  classify  instatntions  for.  66. 

"As  part  of  the  common  scliool  course,^*  A 
critical  paper  by  Superintendent  A.  P.  Mar- 
ble, of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  on,  917- 
921. 

A  comprehensive  term  which  includes  the 
lowest  elementary  and  the  highest  techni- 
cal schools  in  which  industrial  methods, 
arts,  or  sciences  are  taught,  78. 
,  Dangers  incident  to  a  mer«,  593. 

Drawing  as  the  basis  of,  an  address  by  Pro- 
fessor Walter  Smith,  955-962. 

Early  statement  of  need  of  aHemorial  address 
to  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  by  Miss 
Lizzie  S.Bachelder,  M.  D.,  in  1872, 947-952. 

How,  will  promote  interests  of  the  Bepublio, 
951. 
t     In  Boston  schools.  Success  of,  stated  by  Sup- 
erintendent Seaver,  116-118. 

Incidental  argument  for  the  Kindergarten 
and.  by  Horace  Mann,  520. 

In  Public  Schools.    Beginnings  of,  97-98. 

In  Public  Schools,  Origmof  movement  for,  1. 

Introduced  in  schools  of  Hoboken  in  1885, 16i- 
165. 

Introduction  to  account  of  various  experi- 
ments in,  251-255. 

Laws  in  regard  to,  passed  by  Legislatures  of 
New' York  and  Pennsylvania,  1230. 

More  than  mere,  is  demanded,  says  Principal 
Missimer,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  601. 

The  National  Eduoationfd  Association  dis- 
cuss, at  their  annual  meeting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  in  July,  1888,  851-862. 

Necessity  of,  if  Americans  are  to  he  skilled 
workmen,  87-89. 

Papers  illustrating  the  new  movement  for, 
given  in  Appendix  "  L,"  98-99 

Plan  of  chapters  rela'tiug  to,  given,  38. 

Plea  for  the  retention  of  the  **  Art  Ideal"  in,  ^ 
by  I.Edwards  Clarke.  953-954. 

Kecommendations  made  hy  the  Pennsylvania 
Commission  concerning,  1^9. 

Belation  of,  to  Economics,  xciii-xcvi. 

Keport  on,  by  Committee  on  courses  of  stnay 
of  New  York  City  Board  (see  also  Ap- 
pendix "  P,"  Paper  vii,  p.  1205),  146-147 
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ladnstrial  Education— Continued. 

bpeoial  Committee  of  New  York  City  Board 

to  report  on,  145. 
The   superintendents  disouas,  during  their 

meetmg  in  Washington.  D.  C,  in  1888,  843- 

84!) . 

Superintendent  Wilson  planned  introduction 

of,  m  public  sohoolB  of  Washington,  101. 
xo  be  an  ambiguous  designation. -Dr.  Adler 
declares  the  term,  493. 
ludnsirial   Education   Anaocintion,  Ac- 
count of  meeting  to  establish  the,  in  Haiti- 
more,  Marjrland,  181-185. 
List  of  committee  on  organiz  tion  and  of  first 

officers  of,  for  1887-1888,  316-^18. 
organized  November  1st,  1887,  185-186. 
Industrial    Education    Association    of 
iVcw  Jersey,  Aooonntot  public  meeting 
to  promote  the,  November  18, 1886, 312-315. 
List  ot  first  officers  of,  for  1886-1887, 315-316. 
Indnstrial    Education    Association    of 
New  Vorii  City,  Account  of  origin,  and 
history  of  the,  from  1885,  to  close  of  1888. 
265-305. 
By-laws  of,  269-273 :  283-284. 
List  of  first  officers  of,  274, 
Publications  of  the.  304r-305. 
Becital  of  activities  of,  during  vear  ending 

Alarch  31, 1888,  300-305. 
springs  from  the  Kitchen  Garden  Associa- 
tion. 265. 
Indnstrial  Education  niovemcnt,  The, 

Scope  of  the  summarized,  cxiviii. 
Industrial  Expositions  in    schools,    Iowa 

laws  providing  for,  209-210. 
Indnstrial    Instruction,    -Advantage     and 

educative  power  of,  762-764. 
Industrial    Knowledge,    Worth   of,    to   a 

State,  539. 
Industrial  School  lor  Girls,  Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin,*  Account  of  the,  347-353. 
Industrial  School,  Philadelphia  City  School 
Board  reorganized  Mr.  Leiand's  classes  into 
this  school  as  a  part  of  the  city  school  sys- 
ten,  47. 
Industrial   School,   The  North  Bcnnct 
Street,    of  Boston,    Massachusetts,  Ac- 
count of,  compiled  from  reports,  334-344. 
Industrial  Studies,  Practical  suggestuns  in 
letter  from    an   English  educator,  telling 
how  to  gain  time  for,  1049-1050. 
ludustrialTrainiufi,  for  colored  children,  90. 
for  girls  as  easential  as  for  boys,  62-63. 
Growth  of  movement  for,  xxiv. 
Many  phases  ot;  81. 

Need  of  attention  in  giving,  to  instmctiou  in 
the  methods  and  economies  of  consumption 
not  less  than  those  of  production,  xct. 
In  Public  Schools,  The  question  of,  consid- 
ered, 79-81. 
"Some  limitations  in,"  The  subject  of  Presi- 
dent Fairchild's  admirable  address  at  San 
Francisco  was,  853-857. 
In  ITIcmoriam,  Tributes  to  the  men  now  de- 
ceased who  began  in  the  United  States  the 
"new  movement"    in  education,     xxxiii- 
xlviii. 
Introduction,  Clencral,  to  the  Appendices  to 

this  volume,  509-510. 
Introduction,  to  Appendix  1, 513-514. 

To  article  by  Principal  Missimer,  923-925. 
To  extracts  from  Keporta  by  Horace  Mann, 

515-519. 
To  Part  II,  xxiii-cxlviii. 
To  his  report  for  1886,  by  President  Steel,  of 
Philadelphia,  1180-1182. 
Introductions,  (see  the  several  Appendices 
and  the  separate  papers  containedTin  them). 
loiva,  Admiraole  exhibition   of  school   work 
shown    at    New   Orleans  Exposition   by 
schools  of,  213-216. 
Extracts  from  biennial  report  by  State  Su- 
perintendent J.  W.  Akers,  in  1885,  treating 
of  t^e  general  importance  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation, 194-197. 
Laws  of,  relating  to  ladustrial  Expositions  in 
sehools,  209-210, 


lOYva— Continued. 

Kew, Department  of  Mechanical  Eng 
opened  in  State  Agricultural  College  of,  in 
1869, 197. 
Irrinfl;,  Henry,  Estimate  of  New  England 
Colonists   by,   contrasted    with  ithat    ex- 
pressed by  the  Rev.  Mr.  MacCarthy,  526. 
Erroneous  estimate  of  early  colonists  of  New 
England  expressed  by,  in  an   address   on 
.  opening  of  the  Shakespeare  fountain;  the 
gift  of  George  W.  Childsto  Stratfprd  in 
1887,  526-526. 


Jacobson,  Col.  An$;usCu8,  of  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, delivers  opening  address  of  Manual 
Training  Department,  of  Toledo  '  High 
School.  October  7, 1886, 400-404. 

James,    H.  M.,    Superintendent  of  schools, 
Omaha,  Nebraska.     Letter  and  report  on 
Manual  Training  High  School,  by,  429-430. 
Letter  from,  to  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  429. 

Jamestovrn  Public '  Schools,  Exhibit  of 
pupils  work  from,  287-288. 

Jarvis,  Dr.  Edvrard^  Report  by  the  late,  on 
' '  The  Yalae  of  Common  School  Education  to 
Common  Labor,"  referred  to,  5T. 

Jasper,  John,  IWr.,  Superintendent  New 
York  City  Schools,  Report  by,  on  ^nual 
Training,  146. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  was  the  author  of  the 
Eree  University,  tiie  logical  crown  of  sucli 
a  system  of  "Free  Common  Schools  as  was 
created  by  Horace  Mann,  576. 

Johnston,  lilj.  D,,  William  Preston, 
President  of  Tulane  University,  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana,  The  necessity  of  Tree 
Common  Schools  eloquently  stated  by, 
xcix-cviii. 
quotes  from  Socrates,  cii-pv. 

Jones,  H.  S.  Mr.,  Superintendent,  of  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  Report  made  to,  by  H.  C, 
Missimer,  principal  of  the  High  Scliool, 
597-602. 

Junction  City,  Kansas,  Exhibition  of 
scholars'  voluntary  work  shown  in,  in  1883, 
217-220. 

K. 

Kansas,    Junction    City,    Exhibition     of 
pupils*  voluntary  work  in  schools  of  (1883), 
217-220. 
Kansas  State  Cirange,  Report  on  country 

schools  by  Committee  of,  63-64. 
*'  Kindergarten,  in  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,"  Exjiracts  from  a  paper  read  on 
the,  at  Chicago,  July,  1887,  by  Miss  Eleanor 
Beebe,  of  the  Institnte-for  the  Blind,  Louis- 
ville, Kenluokjf,  707-708. 
Kindcrearteu,  List  of  papers  on  the,  read  at 
San  Francisco,  July,  1888, 852. 

methods,  and  their  development  in  relation 
to  Industrial  Art  Education,  663-677. 

movement,  Account  of  (see  Appendix  "J"), 
633-708. 

Papers  and  Discussions  concerning,  read  be- 
fore Department  of  National  Educational 
Association  at  Chicago,  July,  1887, 697. 

"Place  of  the,  in  the  public  scliool  system," 
A  "paper  by  Superintendent  MacAlister, 
read  January  20,  1887,  when  these  schools 
were  transferred  by  the  Sub-Primary  Soci- 
ety "  to  the  City  Board  of  Education,  1197- 
1202. 

President  Steel,  of  Philadelphia,  urges  open- 
ing of  public,  as  part  of  city  school  system. 
173-1 ?4. 

A  primary  art  school,  659. 

Relation  of  the,  to  public  schools.  A  report 
made  by  Superintendent  Stone,  of  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  to  School  Committee, 
October  30, 1886, 685-697. 

Views  of  some  American  educators  concern- 
ing, 693-708. 

Views  of  some  Foreign  ^dnoators  concerning, 
079— 0?  3, 
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KinderKarlena,    Slaoaeaions  of  papers  read 
concerning,  before  the  London  International 
Conference  in  1884, 087-680. 
Kindergartens,  Free,  Summary  of  tlie  pro- 
gress of  tbe  opening  of,  since  1873.    A  re- 
port made  to  tlie  Katlonal  Conference  of 
Cliarities   and   Corrections   by   Constance 
Mackenzie  in  188S,  693-695. 
In  public  schools.    Report  in  favor  of,  by 
Superintendent     Stone,     of     Springfleld, 
Massachusetts,  133. 
Prosperous,  in  various  cities  referred  to,  xlix. 
Belation  of,  to  Manual  Training  Schools,  49-51. 
Bemarkaon,  by  President  Francis  A.  Walker, 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
49. 
Superintendent  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  incor- 
porates  them    in   city  system  of  public 
schools,  49.  . 
Superintendent  Seaver,  of  Boston,  on,  49. 
■■  Kindergarten  TralninK,  Value  of,  In 
lYormal   Schools,"  A  paper  by  Miss 
Clara  A.  Burr;  of  Oswego,  New  York,  699- 
702. 
Kitchen  Oardena,  invented  and  introduced 
in  New  York  City  by  Miss  Emily  Hunting- 
ton in  1877,256. 
Kitchen    Oarden   Association,   Account 
and  history  of  the,  begun  i:i  New  York  in 
1880, 256-265. 
List  of  first  officers  of,  257. 
Merged  into  the  Industrial  Education  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  City  in  1885,  265. 
Klemm,  I>r.  1..  R.,  Extract  from  an  article 
by,  on   artistic    school    surroundings    in 
Prance,  728. 
Kossuth,  liouis,  Eloquent  speech  at  Bunker 

Hill  by,  referred  lo,  541. 
Krans,    Adolf,   President  Board  of  Public 
Education  of  Chicago,  states  legal  and  prac- 
tical objections  to  making  Manual  Training 
Schools  part  of  public  school  system,  188-189. 
Objections   to  manual  training  by,  consid- 
ered, 1S9-190. 


fjabor  Vnions,  Attitude  of,  considered,  59. 
Attitude  of,  towards  pupils  of  Trade  classes, 
67-68. 
Ijaws,  miss  Annie,  A  paper  read  before  the 
National  Indnstrial  AssociaLion,  'Washing- 
ton, D.  0.,  April  5th,  1888,.  on  "The  first 
i  Kitchen  Garden  in  Cincinnati,  OhiOi"  by, 
327-329. 
Ijeighton,  Sir  Frederick,  Vice-President  of 

London  "Art  for  Schools  Association,"  9. 
liCipsic,  Normal  Manaal  Training  School  for 

Men  and  Women  in,  673. 
liCland,  Mr.  Charles  Kodfrey,  Address  by, 
before  the  Brighton  and  Hove  School  of 
Science  and  Art,  on  the  occasion  of  the  an- 
nual distribution  of  prizes  and  certificates 
on  January  12tb,  1888,  Brighton,  England, 
740-744. 
The  City  "Industrial  School"  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  outcome  of  Mr.Leland's  experi- 
ments, 47. 
Extracts  from  an  article  on  Handwork  in 

Public  Schools  by,  733-736. 
"Industrial  Art  in-^ohools,"  A  circular  by, 
entitled,  issued  by  the  IT.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation in  1882,  referred  to,  736. 
Interesting  experiments  in  artistic  training 
of  young  children  begun  by,  in  Philadel- 
phia, 34-36. 
Lesson  taught  him  by  Cairene  children,  47. 
Letter  from,  suggesting  further  development 
of  industrial  training  for  gii-ls  and  boys  in 
the  public  schools,  737-738. 
Keference  to  his  letter  in  Appendix  "K," 

200. 
Statement  by,  35. 

Statements  of,  as  to  readiness  with  which 
young  children  acquire  knowledge  of  the 
minor  arts,  confinued  by  Hetr  Seilel,  762. 


i<ist  of  OfDcer*  and  Teachers  connected 
with  the  sohoola  of  the  "  Society  of  Ethical 
Culture,"  of  New  York  City.  See  pages 
489  and  505-506. 

Iiittlofield,  Superintendent  Ceorge  A., 
of  Newport,  K.  I.,  Extracts  from  annual  re- 
ports by,  for  18;2  and  1884-89,  1149-115L 
Letter  from,  (1887),  137. 

liirerpool  Council   of  Education,  Con- 
ditions of  the  scholarshii)s  announced  and 
prizes  awarded  to   pupils  in  elementary 
schools  by,  1027. 
Introduction  to  account  of  annual  Prize  Bis- 

tribution  in  1886,  by,  1025-1026. 
Prize  Distribution  to  elementary  schools  by, 
(1886),  1025-1032. 

liocke,  Miss  Josephine  C.  Ke]>ort  on  the 
Art  Exhibition  shown  at  the  Chicago  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  Association 
in  1887  by,  1295-1300. 

liondon,  Ensland,  City  and  Guilds  of. 


Institute  classes  opened  by,  1046-1047. 
idoR  Board  Schools,    Coi '  ' 

foods  taught  in,  1114. 


IjondoR  Board  Schools,    Cooking  of  simple 
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Jjondon  IMorning  ATevrs,  Leader  in  issue  of, 
September  20th,  1886,  reviewing  favorably 
■  Part  I  of  this  Eeport,  referred  to,  xxvii. 

Ijondon  Times,  Extracts  from  report  b,Y  the, 
. of  a  conference  on  "Technical  Instruction, " 
held  by  educators  and  practical  artisans  in 
November,  1887, 1061-1068. 
Leader  in  issue  of,  September  20th,  1886,  Ee- 
viewing  favorably  Part  1  of  this  Eeport, 
referred  to,  xxvii. 
Keference  to  article  in,  541. 

liouisiana.     Number  and  educational  pros- 
pects of  the  white  boys  of  school  age  in,  cv. 
Value  uf  public  schools  to  children  of.  cvL 

liOwden,  miss  N.  N.  Report  by,  of  two  yearn' 
work  introducing  Industrial  Education  in 
Hoboken  schools,  164-165.  ' 

liUckey,  Superintendent  George  J.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Report  on  In- 
dustrial Education  in  Schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania by,  1231-1232. 

m. 

macAlister,  Superintendent  tfames,  mil- 
vraukee,  Wisconsin,  Thecircumstancf  s 
attending  the  calling  of,  from  Milwaukee  to 
Philadelphia,  Ixxvii. 

referred  to,  30. 
nacAIister,   James,    Superintendent  of 
Schools  of,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  His- 
torical statements  by,  Ixxviii-lxxxix. 
Papbbs,  etc.,  At, 

"The  Kindergarten  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem," U97-1202. 

"Manual  Training  in  Scholastic  and  Social 
relations,"  1172-117& 

Programme  issued  by,  for  ^idance  of  Phila- 
delphia teachers  in  preparing  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  school  industrial  work  (1888),  233-235. 

Titles  of  a  course  of  lectures  given  to  teachers 
of  Philadelphia  schools,  dnrinir  1889,  Ixxxix. 

Eirst  official  report  of  Philadelphia  schools 
for  1883,  by,  referred  to,  166.  (See  also  Ap- 
pendix "P,"  paper  vi,  pages  1169-1180.) 

Extracts  from  report  by,  for  Bie  year  1888, 1189- 
1203. 

Reference  to  his  former  reports  of  Philadel- 
phia schools,  by,  Ixxvii. 

jReport  for  1889  of  Philadelphia  schools,  Ixxv  i- 
Ixxxix. 
President  Drexel Institute,  in  address  before 
Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A., 
during  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
March  25, 1891,  summarizes  the  moveineuta 
comprised  in  the  new  education,  cxxvi. 

also  discusses  the  importance  of  developing 
an  appreciation  of  the  Beautiful  ill  Nature 
and  in  Art,  cxxvii. 
iUacArthHr,  Hon,  Arthur,  gives  opening 
address  at  exhibitionin  1888,  of  Washington 
school  work,  242. 

presides  and  reads  a  paper  at  the  first  public 
meeting  of  the  National  Industrial  Associa- 
tion, Aprii  3, 1888, 322. 
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""  5»»«l«y.  Ker.  E.  F.  M.,  of  Birmingham, 
Englana,  Address  by,  on  Growth  of  En- 
?i!..  .*'^  American  EduoBtional  Ideals," 
1881,2&-28. 
mncaulay,  Thomas  Babinxton,  Quota- 
tion from  a  speech  by,  urging  the  education 
i»  ^"ftlie people, 593.     ' 

incCIellan,  Oen.  Keorge  B.,  when  Gover- 
nor of  New  Jersey,  promoted  in  many  ways 
Inanstrial  Art  Development,  149. 

While  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  initiated 
movement  resulting  in  Indi^trial  Asaooia- 
tion  of  that  State,  307. 
mack,  TT.  8.,  Superintendent  of  schools  of  Mo- 
Ime,  Illinois,  holds  annual  exhibitions  of 
pupils  industrial  work  done  in  accordance 
with  definite  plans,  220-225. 

Paper  on  "  Hand  and  Eye  Training  in  Public 
Schools,"  by,  983-987. 

points  out  the  close  relation  of  drawing  to 
school  industrial  work,  223. 
niBekenzie,  miss  Coustance,  An  historical 
summary  of  the  progress  of  founding  free 
Kindergartens  in  the  United  States  since 
1873  by,  698-695. 
niac  Nab,  Mr,  JT.  C,  Director  of  Iron-work  in 

Washington  Schools,  xoi. 
manchester,  England,  "  Art  for  Schools  As- 
sociation "  of,  713-727. 
Mann,  Horace,  A  concise  summary  of  the 
topics  treated  in  the  12th  and  final  report 
made,  by,  as  Secretary  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Masaachusetta,  511-543. 

Arguments  of,  iu  his  12th  Keport  are  as  ap- 
plioable  to  present  conditions  as  to  those  of 
his  own  day,  542. 

Contrast  shown  between  the  promises  of,  and, 
after  fifty  years  trial,  the  results  of  his  sys- 
tem of  common  schools,  614-617. 

Difficulties  overcome  by,  in  his  efforts  to  es- 
tablish free  public  common  schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 623. 

Extracts  from  letter  by,  descriptive  of  his  early 
schooling,  70-72. 

Extracts  from  some  of  the  series  of  remark- 
able reports  made  annually  (1837-1848)  by, 
519-573. 

Extracts  from  writings  of,  in  relation,  to  edu- 
cation «nd  the  community,  91-02. 

History  of  the  development  of  the  common 
schools  of  Massachusetts  created  by,  as  re- 
cited by  Secretary  Dickinson  and  referred 
to  by  Kev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  575-577. 

Increase  of  wealth  and  population  in  our  day 
add  emphasis  to  the  arguments  for  the  edu- 
cation of  all  children  advanced  by,  527. 

Introduction  to  extracts  from  Annual Seports 
by,  615-519. 

Life-long  purpose  of,  516. 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education  an- 
nounce that  the  election  in  1848  to  Congress 
of,  hasoompelled  his  resignation  as  their  Sec- 
retary, 543. 

Xhe  modem  development  of  public  schools  in 
the  United  States  foreshadowed,  indicated, 
and  urged  from  1837  to  1844  in  the  reports 
by,  517. 

Predicts  immense  growth  of  the  United 
States,  573. 

reference  to,  xxxiv. 

The  results  due  to  a  large  immigration  of  for- 
eigners in  Massachusetts  have  essentially 
modified  the  conditions  of  the  problem  be 
undertook  to  solve.    See  pages  623  and  627. 

Showinghowthreateningdangei's arising  from 
influx  of  an  alien  population  may  be  averted, 
reference  to  arguments  by,  518. 

shows  changing  ratio  of  Massachusetts  in 
size,  wealth,  and  population,  to  the  new 
States,  540-548. 

Socialist  sophistries  confuted  by,  542. 

Statement  of  the  purposes  and  methods  of, 
made  by  Mr.  Bonham  in  Chapter  X  of  his 
book  on  "  Industrial  Liberty,''  607-610. 

Statue  of,  in  front  of  State  House  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  515. 

A  summary  of  the  extracts  from  reports  by, 
517-518. 


Mann,  BToraee— Continned. 

Tour  of  inspection  in  1843  of  European  sys- 
tems of  education  by,  518-528.' 

Tribute  to,  by  Eev.  Dr.  Mayo,  676. 

Was  the  author  of  the  modern  free  common 

schools,  just  as  Thomas  Jeiferson  was  of  the 

free  University,  576. 

Manning,  Miss.  Faperentitled  "  WhatFrobel 

did  for  young  .children,"  read  -by,  before 

•  London  International  Conference  in  1884, 
679. 
"Manual   liabor   Schools."     Season  for 

inevitable  failure  of,  45. 
Manual  Training,  Advantages  of  instruc- 
tion in,  recited  by  Superintendent  Seaver, 
Ixvi-lxvii. 

Brief  summary  of  the  movement  for,  down  to 
1889, 1215-1218. 

Conference  on,  held  byNew  England  Confer- 
ence of  Educational  Workers,  Boston,  April 
8  to  11, 1891,  cxxxviii-cxli. 

Difierent  meanings  attached  to  the  term,  lii. 

"The  educational  value  of,"  A  report  by 
Committee  on  Pedagogics  at  Nashville, 
July,  1889,  on,  931-936. 

"The  educational  value  of,"  the  Nashville  re- 
port on,  criticised  by -Dr.  Woodward  and 
Mr.  Morrison,  liii-lxv. 

Experiments  in  and  final  adoption  of,  by  au- 
thorities of  Girard  College,  448-460. 

Extracts  tiom  an  address  concerning,  by  Prof. 
C.  M.  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  given  by  re- 
quest in  Boston.  December  16, 1886, 772-777. 

Methods  of,  taught  in  Workingman's  School, 
New  York,  under  direction  of  Professor 
Felix  Adler  in,  1887, 503. 

The  movement  for  introduction  of,  in  schools 
the  logical  result  of  the  movement  for  In- 
dustrial Art  Drawing  begun  in  1870, 37. 

Plea  for  introduction  of,  in  public  schools ;  by 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,.President  New 
York  Training  College  for  Teachers,  1211- 
1213. 

The  Physiology  of,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Birch- 
Hirschfelder,  of  Leipsic,  896-901. 

The  Psychology  of,  a  paper  by  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris,  905-916. 

Purpose  of,  defined  by  Professor  Woodward, 
775. 

Beport  in  approval  of,  by  Superintendent 
John  E.  Bradley,  of  Hinneapolis,  200-202. 

Status  of  the  movement  for,  as  shown  by  of&- 
cial  reports  iu  1888  and  1889, 1215-1235. 
Manual  Training  Bigh  Hchool  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Opened  February,  1886.  Account 
of,  438-447. 
,      Of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  Account' of,  4<!9-432. 

Of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Account  of, 
432-437. 
Manual  Training  High  Schools,  opened 

as  public  schools  in  several  cities,  355. 
Manual  Training  ia  Common  Schools, 
Seport  on,  by  New  York  committee,  1205- 
1209. 
Manual  Training  in  France,  Extracts 
from  the  account  of  the  beginnings  and  pro-' 
gross  of,  by  M.  Salicis,  Inspector-Generalj 
1123-1123. 

in  schools  of  Paris,  France,  1128. 
Manual  Training  in  Public  Schools  lof 
various  cities  and  towns,  Sum^miQ^y  of  sta- 
tistics of,  collected  by  committee  of  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education,  (1887),  1209- 
1210. 
Manual  Training  Public  School  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  compiled  from 
annual  reports.  Account  of  the,  357-398. 

The  committee  called  for  by  Mr.  Joshua  Plas- 
kilt  report  in  favor  of  founding  a  Manual 
Training  School,  July  19, 1883, 358-359, 

The  Baltimore  City  Council,  October,  1883,  on 
motion  of  John  B.  Wentz,  Esq.,  direct  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  to  establish  a  pub- 
lic Manual  Training  School,  359. 

Conditions  of  admission  to,  and)  detailed 
courses  of  instruction  in  the,  390-396. 

Financial  statementof,  for  1884-1887  inclusive, 
397-398,  ' 
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Mannal     Training   Public    School    in 
'BaUimore,  JNar 7 land— Continued. 

Gronnda  urged  for  opening  tbe,  78-79. 

List  of  instructors  in,  (1884),  365. 

List  of  teachers  and  inAtruotors  in,  for  1888- 
1889,  398. 

opened  Haroli  3, 1884,  362. 

Schedule  oif  studies  in  Preparatory  Depart* 
ment  of,.388-390.  ^ 

Schedule  of  studies  of  Poat-Gradnate  Me- 
chanical Engineering  Class  in,  396-397. 

Table  showing  annual  increaBe  of  attendance 
in,  382. 
manual  Training  Schools,  Absence  of  the 
Art  Idea  in  most,  noted,  cxv. 

Difference  between,  and  Technical  Industrial 
Art  Schools  defiued,  cxvii-cxviii. 

Differences  suggested  between  the  pioneer 
private  Tiay,  and  the  public  free,  83. 

In  the  United  States,  modelled  after  Kussian 
Technical  Schools,  355. 

Introduction  of  the  pioneer  technical,  credited 
to  President  KuuKle,  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Professor  "Woodward,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mi8S0uri,^356. 

Kelation  of,  to  Kindergartens,  49-50. 

Some  prelim;inary  considerations  saggested 
when  the  opening  of  public  free,  are  pro- 
posed in  any  community,  79. 

Table  showing  work  and  results  m  six,  re- 
pbrted  by  Mr.  James  H.  Baker  in  1887, 840- 
841. 

Technical,  are  not  adapted  for  boys  under  14 
years  of  age,  78. . 

The  two  typical  American,  are  modelled  after 
the  two  Kussian  Technical  Schools  iu  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  78. 

The  typical,  in  the  United  States  are  the  two 
pioneer  schools  of  St.  Louis,  and  Boston,  78. 

Dr.   Woodward  concisely  states  the   curric- 

'  -  ulum  of,  Iviii. 

Dr.  Woodward  states  the  puimoses  and  limi- 
tations of  the  typical,  lix-lxiii. 
manual  Training  School,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Organization,   methods,    and  schedule   of 
studies  taught  in,  413-424. 
Manual  Training   TVork,  Exhibition   of, 
held  in  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  in  1886, 164. 
marble,  Alhert  P.,  Superintendent,  "Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts.     Address  by,  entitled 
'  Presumption  of  Brains,  "  referred  to,  74. 

Extracts  from  a  critical  paper  on  "  Industrial 
EducatioD  as  part  of  the  common  school 
course"  by,  917-921. 

Extracts  from  report  for  1884  by,  134-136. 

states  in  his  report  for  1885,  some  objections 
to  an  indiscriminate  development  of  iodns- 
trial  training  iu  public  schools,  136-137. 
martin,  mr.  Gfeorge  W.,,  Agent  Massachu- 
setts School  Board,  reads  p&per  at  Philadel- 
phia meeting  (1891),  cxxii. 

Kefutatlon  by,  of  charge  tbat  High  Schools 
educate  pupils  to  a  distaste  for  industry, 
1135. 
marvel,  Ij.  H.,  Superintendent,  describes  the 
experiment  made  in  Gloucester,  Massachu- 
setts, i  1 1878,  In  introdocing  Manual  Train- 
ing in  the  schools,  967-973. 
marrin,  mr.  Joseph  B.,  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  deduces  from  the  census,    charge  that 
the  common  schools  tend  to  increase  the 
defective  and  dolinquent  classes  in  a  coun- 
try.     (See  note  to  page  612.) 
marwedel,    miss    Enini,a,    Extracts  from 
recent  publications  on  Kindergarten  meth- 
ods by,  663-677. 

Letter  from  Miss  Peabody  indorsing,  as  an 
authority  concerning  Kindergarten,  670. 

Paper  on  drawing  by,  663. 
maryland,  14'ames  of  persons  composing  the 
first  committees,  with  a  summary  of  the 
purposes  of  the  newly  organized  Industrial 
Education  Association  of  Baltimure,3l6-31 8. 
maryland  State  BTornial  School  Build- 
ing, Baltimore,  Artistic  nttmctivencss 
of,  when  under  charge  of  Dr.  M.  A.  Newell,  7, 


mason,  mr.  W.  F.,  of  Philadelphia,  seconds 
resolutions  at  Chicago,  approving  "Parti," 
xxxi. 

massachusetts.  Extracts  from  Beports  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of,  for  1883-1884, 
1133-1136. 
Influence  of,  on  the  development  of  the  na- 
tion, as  recited   in  London  Times   (J888), 
541. 
An  Outline  for  eight  years'  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  in  Primary  and  Girammar 
Schools  used  iu  the  public  schools  and  in 
the  Normal  Art  School  of,  1243-1147. 
Eiches  of,  told  by  Whittier  in  poem  entitled 

"Oiir  State,"  540. 
What  the  public  schools  have  done  for,  572. 

matsys,  Quintin,"The  Blacksmith  of  Ant- 
werp," referred  to,  644.    . 

mayo,  Rev.  A.  1>.,  Article  on  the  Normal 
School  in  the  United  States  by,  575-577. 
Senator  Gibson  quotes  from  circular  by,  cix- 
oxi. 

mechanic,  How  to  become  a  good,  747-751. 

m^ehanics,  Knowledge  essential  to,  classified, 
749-750. 

"mechanic  Arts  High  School,"  The  name 
suggested  by  Superintendent  Seaver,  of 
^£oston,  to  be  used  instead  of  "Manual 
Training  School"  as  better  defining  tbe 
class  of  sohools,  lx7-lxxvi. 
In  the,  city  of  Boston.  A  plan  for  a,  Ixxi- 
Ixxvi. 

mechanlical  Trades,  How  are  graduates  of 
Manual  Training  ^hools  to  enter,  while 
present  obstacles  exist  ?  81-88. 

miller,  mr.  li.  W.,  Principal  of  the  School  of 
Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia,  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  proposed  School  of  Pottery, 
cxix. 
Address  by,  before  U.  S.  Potter's  Association, 
January,  1890,  referred  to,  cxix-cxx. 

milton, 'John, Quotation  from  "Paradise  Lost*' 
by,  305. 

milwaukee,  IVisconsiu,  Account  of  the  In- 
dustrial School  for  girls  in,  A  history  often 
years*  experience.  347-353.  ^  -;: 

Brief  statement  by  K.  C.Spencer.  Ssq.,  Presi- 
dent Milwaukee  Manual  Txaiiuiig  Asaoci- 
ation,  '205-206. 

miner,  B.  !D.,  Rev.  A.  A.,  Cooperates  with 
Superintendent  Philbrick  and  Mr.  Perkins 
in  introducing  drawing  in  schools  of  Boston 
and  Massachusetts,  xxxiv. 
seconds  resolutions  offered  in  Chicago  in 
memory  of  tbe  late  Professor  Smith,  xlviii. 

minneapo'lis,  minnesota,  Letterfrom  Super- 
intendent John  E.  Bradley,  inclosing  a  re- 
port in  favor  of  introducing  Manu^  Train* 
ing  in  the  High  School  of,  199-204. 

missimer,  II«  <?>,  Principal  of  High  School, 
Erie,  Pennsylvania,  "Educational  Ideals" 
discussed  by,  925-929. 
Beport  of  occupations  pursued  by  graduates 
or  hia  school  as  recorded  by.  ^ft-602. 

mitchell,  mr«  T.  masou,  Superintendent  of 
Mauual  Department  of  Girard  College,  460. 

mitchell,  W.  P.,  Professor,  A  paper  read 
before  National  Industrial  Association, 
April  3,  1888, on  "Industrial  Education  in 
Howardf  University  "  by,  330-333. 

models  in  Paper  of  Construction  Work, 
made  as  eai:ly  as  1877,  by  Thomas  W.  Uuns- 
ter,  director  of  drawing  in  colored  schools 
of  "Washington,  D.  C,  246. 
See  also  page  240. 

moline,  Illinois,  Exhibitions  of  scholars' 
work  in,  shown  annually  on  definite  plans, 
220-225. 

montclair  Technical  School,  Report  of, 
by  Mr.  John  V.  Shaw.  Instructor  (1884).  157- 
159. 

morley,  mr.  John,  Deficiency  of  English  pro- 
vision for  Technical  Education,  pointed  out 
by,  85-86. 

morris,  mr.  Oeorj^e  £.,  Secretarj  and  Treas- 
urer Industrial  Art  Teachers'  Association  of 
Massachusetts.  Acknowledgment  of  cour- 
tesies received  from,  1261. 
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MorriB,  Hon.  JTohn  T.,  Tresident  Board  of 
Oommisaioners  of TPublie  Schools,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  Extracts  from  addreas  by,  182. 
promotes   the  development  of  the   Manual 

Training  School,  362. 
referred  to,  30. 

inorrigan,  Mr.  Oilbert  B.,  of  Kansas  City 
High  School,  Missouri.  Quotations  from  a 
criticism  of  the  "Nashville  Eeoort "  by,  Ixv. 

Mowry,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Eeport  on  Exhibits  from 
Manual  Training  Schools  and  Schools  for 
the  Defective  Classes,  at  Chicago,  1887,  bv, 
832-839. 

™""tu''  ^'"'e**"'  Max,  protests  against 
the  system  of  competitive  examinations  for 
entrance  intoEnglish  Civil  Service,  of  which 
forty  years  ago  he  urged  the  adoption,  1091. 

Muudclla,  M.  P.,  Right  Hon.  A.  jr.,  Ad- 
dress by,  delivered  at  Sheffield,  January, 
l™i  on  "Technical Education,"  1036-1039. 
Children  of  the  poor  are  not  over  taught  but 

under  fed,  says,  1106. 
Remarks  by,  in  support  of  Elementary  Tech- 
nical Instruction  Bill  in  English  Parliament 
(1887),  54. 

Munaell,  Mr.  Albert  H.,  Boston,  Chairman. 
KepoTt  on  Art  Exhibits  at  San  Erancisco, 
in  1888,  by,  1306. 

Murphy,  JTameg  8.,  Chairman  Committee  on 
Manual  Training  School,  Boston,  Eeport  by, 
120-121.  *         ■'' 

Mnacnni  of  17.  8.  Bnrean  of  Education, 
Series  of  Enropean  pictorial  and  graphic 
educational  illustrations  in,  10. 

N. 

"  Nation,"  Opposition  of  the  New  York,  to 

"Walter  Smith,  xliv. 
National  Kdncational  Association,  In- 
augural address  onEducation  and  Labor,  by 
President  M.  A.  Newell,  at  Louisville  meet- 
ing of,  in  1877, 31-32. 

Industrial  Art  Education,  as  presented  during 
tbe-annual  meetings  of  the,  held  In  Chicago  in 
1887,  and  in  San  Francisco  in  1888, 1283-1307. 

0£%ci»l  Report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the, 

at  Chicago,  in  1887,  referred  to,  805. 

National     Industrial    Association,     of 

Washinslon,  D.C,  Accountof,  318-334. 

Nevrarii,  Neir  Jersey,  "Technical  School" 

in,  151-157. 

List  of  ofUcers  and  instructors  of  "  Technical 
School"  in.  (1887-88),  156. 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  Experiment 
in  changing  requirements  for  admission  to 

-  High  School  of,  recited  by  Mr.  John  El- 
dridge,.  jr.,  Chairman  of  school  committee, 
107-108. 

Report  for  1882  by  Superintendent  Harring- 
ton of,  referred  to,  98. 

Superintendent  Harrington  in  report  for  1886 
announces  return  to  former  conditions  of 
admission  to  High  School  of,  108-109. 
New  Bducation,  Need  of  strictly  defining  the 

nomenclature  of  the,  li-liii. 
Newell,    tili.n.,  Professor   M.  .A„    State 
Superintendent  of  Maryland,  Address  by, 
when  President  of  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, at  Louisville  meeting,  1887, 31-32. 

Early  laboratory  instruction  by,  44. 

Extracts  from  Paper  by, on  "Beginnings  of 

Industrial  Education,     read  before  Indns- 

.  trial  Department  of  National  Educational 

Associatioii,   at  Philadelphia  meeting,  in 

1879;32-34. 

Paper  by,  State  Superintendent  and  Principal 
Maryland  State  Normal  School,  on  Indus- 
trial Training  methods  in  that  school,  184- 
188. 

referred  to  as  having  first  enggested  adoption 
of  the  Manual  Training  School  as  a  Public 
High  School  in  city  systems,  355-356. 

refers  to  Baltimore  Manual  Training  High 
School  in  Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  for  1884,  1885  fsee  also  page 
366),  374. 

State  Superintendent,  referred  to,  30, 


New  Kngland,  early   settlers   of.    Estimates 
of,  by  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Irving,  and  Rev. 
"Mr.  MaoCarthy,  625, 527. 
Tribute  to  early  colonists -of,  by  an  English 
Educator,  26. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,    Extracts  from 
Annual  Reports  of  School  Authorities  of, 
1153-1161. 
Extracts  from  1886  report  by  Superintendent 
Dutton  on  Industrifu  Training  in  schools  ot\ 
139-140. 
Industrial  Training  begun  in,  138. 
Ne^r  Jersey,  The  late  Governor  G-eorgo  B.  Mc- 
Clellan  promoted  industrial  training  in,  149. 
New  Jersey,  Industrial  Association  of, 
Account  of  the  origin  of  the,  163. 
Further  account  of  the,  308-316. 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  Industrial  Ednca- 
-  tion  considered -by  school  authorities  of, 
1149-1161. 
Newton,  1>.  B.,  Rev.  R.  Ueber,  Paper  by, 
entitled  "  The  bearing  of  the  Kindergarten 
on  the  prevention  of  crime,"  read  at  St. 
Paul  1886,  referred  to,  696. 
Ne^v  ITork  City,  Art  and  Industrial  As- 
sociations of,  awake  fovalne  of  the  new 
educational  methoda,  142. 
New  ITork  City,  A  great  centre  of  artistic  in- 
dustries, 142. 
Concise  list  ol  schools  giving  Tedhnical  Edn- 
catiou  in,  from  an  article  m  the  New  York 
Tribune,  766-766. 
Drawing  in  public  schools  of,  143. 
Industrial  Association  of.  Account  of,  265-306. 
Liberal  educational  undertakings  by  private 

citizens  of,  142. 
Public  Education  Society  of,  1017-1020. 
Eeport  of  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of,   on  the    introduction    of  Manual 
Training  in  the  public  schools,  1206-1209. 
School  Authorities    of,   slow   to   adopt  .the 
methoda  of  the  new  education,  142. 
New -ITork  Industrial  Education  Asso- 
ciation, 1884,  Purpose  of,  47. 
New  ITork  Institute  for  Artist  Artisans, 
Professor  John  Ward  Stimson,  director^  re- 
ferred to  as  a  model  Technical  Industrial 
Art  School,  cxx. 
New  ITork  State,  Drawing  in  common  schools 

of,  in  1888,  1311-1312. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Oeorge  Ward,  The  late,  re- 
ferred to,  XKxiii. 
Normal    Art    Training    for    Brawing 
Teachers,  A  school  of  correspondence 
established  in  Boston  to  give,  li. 
*' Normal  Bra  win;;  CUassesfor  Teachers 
in  Public  Schools,'*  Accountof  tbenew 
plan  ,of,  li. 
Normal  School,  Pinal  type  of,  seen  in  New 
York  and  in  the  western-States,  576.    . 
"Girls,"    Philadelphia.    Lesions    in    dress- 
making and  in  cooking  given  in,  171. 
Normal  Schools,  Importance  of  the  opening 
of,  in  New  England,  576. 
Value  of  Kindergarten   training  in,  paper 
read  at  Chicago  July,  1887,  bv  Mias  Clara 
A.  Burr,  of  Oswego,  New  YorE,  699-702. 
Northampton,   Massachusetts,  ~  Influence 

of  tho  library  in  the  High  School  of,  229. 
North  Bennett  Street  Indiistrial  School, 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts.    Account  of  the, 
334-844. 
Extract  from  report  by  managers  of,  122. 
Lists  of  managers  and  owners  of  building  of 

the,  337. 
List  of  officers  for  1887-88,  of  the,  34*. 
"Northern    Union  of  Schools  of  Cook- 
ery" in  England,  1100. 
in  England,  trains  competent  teachers,  1111. 
Nuremberg,  Artists  and  Artisans  of,  643.| 

O. 

Objections  to,  undue  advocacy  of  Manual  Train- 
ing in  public  schools,  by  Superintendent 
Marble,  136-137. 
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Omaha,  Neiiraska,  A  Manual  Training  de- 
partment added  to  the  Hi^h  School  in,  79. 
Manual  Training  High  School  in,  429-432. 
Keport  of  committee  on  Manual  Training  in, 
430-432. 
Or<lway,  Prof,  J.Mm  o£fers  resolutions  at 
Topeka  meeting  of  N.  E.  A.  in  1886,  approv- 
ing Part  I  of  this  Report,  xxx. 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Ma^o,  as  at  head  of  Indus- 
trial Department  of  Tulane  University,  oxi. 
0»!iYv«go,  New  York.    Origin  of  the  famous 
!Normal  School  in,  577. 


P  addock,  Sarah  Sands,  An  historical  r6- 
8um6  of  the  progress  of  IndQstrial  and 
Technological  Training  in  Europe  by,  975. 
Pa;(e,  ]9Ir.  Jaiues  A.,  Master  of  the  Dwi^ht 
School,  Bo.'^toD,  reports,  on  wood-working 
lessons  in  that  8chool,~lfi-19. 
Paisley,  Scotland,  Striking  contrast  in  peo- 
ple of,  showing  evil  effects  of  removing  the 
children  from  school,  S30-531. 

Value  of  schools,  strikingly  shown  by  experi- 
ence of,  530-531. 
Paris,  France,Extent  of  Manual  Training  in 
schools  of,  1128. 

School  in  Kue  Tonrnefort,  Methods  of  in- 
strnctiou  in,  1127-1128. 
Parkin,  Iflr.  CicorgcR.,  Summary  of  an  ar' 
tide  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  Septem' 
ber,  1888,  by,  on  the  famous  school  ot  tip- 
pingham,  England,  729-731. 
Patten,  ProfesNor  Simon  IV.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.    Striking  paper  on  "  Econo- 
mics from  the  Standpoint  of  Consumption." 
read  at  the  1890  meeting  in  Washln^n,  D. 
C.,by,  xciii. 
PanI,  E.A.,  Letter  from  the  late  Mr.  Paul, 

'  Principal  Washington  High  School,  102-103, 
Peabody,  jlliss.  XHizabeth  P.,  An  appeal 
by,  to  American  "Workingmen,  637. 

issues  an  edition  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  lec- 
ture in  connection  with  a  plea  for  Erobel's 
Kindergarten.  635. 

Letter^  from,  warmly  endorsing'  Miss  Emma 
Marwedel  and  her  work  in  Kindergarten, 
670. 

A  pljea  for  Frobel's  Kindergarten,  by,  658-662, 
Pendleton,  miss  Charlotte,  Chairman  sub- 
committee. Keport  "On  Sewing"  made  by,  to 
Philadelphia  Public  Education  Association 
(1R80),  991-994.* 
Pennsylvania,    Report    on    Industrial 
Education  made  to  the  Legislature  of,  by 
special  Commission  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  1887, 1225-1235.     - 
Perkins,  £sq.,  Charles  Callahan,  Concise 
summary  of  the  life  work  and  distingnished 
public  services  of  the  late,  xJ,  xli. 

co-operates  with  Superintendent  Philbrick 
and  Dr.  Miner  in  introducing  drawing  in 
schools/ xxxiv. 

In  his  devotion  to  the  public  interests,  and 
bis  promotion  of  Music  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
was  an  ideal  citizen,  xli. 

Letter  from,  acknowledging  receipt  of  "Part 
I"  of  this  Report,  xxxviii-xxxix. 

List  of  offices  held  by  and  honors  conferred 
upon,  xl. 

Mention  of  the  accident  which  caused  tbe 
death  of,  xxxix. 

The  name  o^  must  be  ever  associated  with 
the  rise  of  "thelfew  Education"  move- 
ment, xxxix. 

The  years  given  by,  to  service  on  the  school 
committee  of  Boston,  xxxix. 

To,  in  co-operation  with  Dr.  Philbrick,  the  in- 
troduction of  training  in  Indngtrlal  Art 
Drawing  in  American  Schools  is  largely  due, 
xli. 

Tribute  to  the  late,  xxxviii-xli. 

was  a  prolific  author  on  Art  Topics.  See 
pages  xl  and  xli. 


PcrrT,]?Ir.  W.  S.,  of  Worcester.Masflachneetis, 
FresidentoftneArt  Department  at  meeting 
of  K.  E.  A.  in  Chicago,    1887;  Extracts 
from  paper  on  "Drawing  in  High  Schools  " 
by,  1286-1287. 
Pern,  Illinois,  Programme  of  course  of  indus- 
trial work  for  boys  and  girls  in  schools  of, 
193-194. 
Superintendent  K.L.  Barton  describes  origin 
and  development  of  Industrial  Training  in 
schools  of,  191-194. 
Phelps,  Hon.  W^illiam  ll^alter.  Extracts 
from  the  address  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
June  6th,  1883,  by,  24-25. 
Speech  at  Paterson,  by,  referred  to,  20. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Account  of 
Manual  Training  School  of,  opened,  1885, 
432-437. 
The  aesthetic  training  ^ven  in  the  city  Man- 
ual Training  School  in,  noted  by  Superin- 
tendent Seaver,  Ixx. 
Annnal  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence held  in,  in  1891.    Proceedings  of, 
cxxi-cxxxv. 
Annual  Beport  for  1889  by  Superintendent 

James  MacAlister  of,  Izxvi-lxxzix. 
A  new  departure  in  school  system  of^  166. 
Calling  of  Superintendent  James  MacAlister 
from  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  to  take  charge 
of  schools  of,  166. 
Comprehensive  exhibition  in  1888  of  school  in- 
dustrial work  in,  232-236. 
Industrial  Art  School  of,  Reports  of  Commit- 
tee and  of  Director  of  (for  1885J,  176-180. 
Industrial  education  in  the  City  of,  Extr^ts 
from  annual  reports  of  City  School  authori- 
ties sbowing  the  progress  of,  1163-1203. 
Industrial  School,  of.  City  School  Board  re- 
organized Mr.  Leland's  classes  into  this 
school  as  a  part  of  the  City  School  system,  47. 
Influence  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  upon 
the  educational  movement  in,  referred  to, 
Ixxvii. 
Introduction  of  Drawingin  schools  of,  referred 

to,  165. 
Introduction  to  the  statements  made  by  city 
educational   authorities,   as  to  Industrial 
Education  in  the- public  schools  of  the  City 
of,  1163,-1164. 
Peculiar  organization  of  Public  School  system 

of,  previous  to  1883, 165. 
Professor  Jaines  MacAlister  resigns  the  Su- 
perintendency  of  the  schools  of,  to  accept 
the  Presidency  of  The  Drexel   Institute 
(1891),  Ixxxix-xc. 
Public  Education  Association  of,  989-1016. 
Summary   of  school   statistics   of,  for  1889, 

Ixxxvii. 
What  was  done"  towards  Industrial  Education 
in,  down  to  1885,  167. 
Philbrick,  X.Ij.  D.,  John  Dudley,  Dis- 
tinguished official  positions  at  home  and 
in  Europe,  held  by  the  late,  xzziv. 
Honora  awarded  to,  in  Europe,  xxxv. 
Important  educational  positions  held  by,  and 

honors  conferred  upon,  xxxvi. 
Public  Memorial  Service  held  in  Boston,  Xo- 
vember  S,  1886,  in  honor  of  the  late,  List  of 
speakers  at  the,  xxxvil-xxxviii. 
Public   tributes   to  the  memory  of,  xxxvi- 

xxxviii. 
Beference  to,  by  Mr.  Whittier,  xxviii, 
Beferred  to,  30. 
Story  of  bis  life  as  told  by  Mr.  Tucker,  xxxv- 

xxxvi. 
Title  of  the  volume  issued  containing  the 
memorial  addresses  in  honor  of  the  late, 
xxxviii. 
Tribute  to,  with  concise  summary  of  hi.s  con- 
tributions to  the  process  of  Education  in 
the  United  States,  xxxiii-xxxviii. 
Phin,  John,  A  practical  g^uide  for  the  self 

teaching  of  Mechanics  by,  747-751 . 
'*PJcturesfSr  Schools,"  Yarions  educational 
uses  of,  suggested  by  English  Committee, 
10. 
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^l«»kitt,  Mr.  JoHhun,  Member  of  the  Board 
01  School  CommiaBioners  of  Baltimore, 
moves  for  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  public  school  iodnstrial  tiainiog, 
April  24,  1S83.  358. 
''layfair,  Sir  T^yon,  Eeviews  Lord  Arm, 
strong's  article  entitled,  "  The  Vague  Cry 

_      jor  Technical  Eduoation,"  1073-1077. 

rond,  niigg  AdeliiMi  Valentine,  A  paper 
by,  entitled,  "In  Paris  Galleries,"  read  at 
the  1889  meeting  of  th6  Massachusetts  Art 
ieaohers'  Association,  1280-1282. 
Paper  on  "  Inflaence  of  Drawing  on  Cbarac-. 
ter,"  read  at  annual  meeting  of  Art  Teaoh- 
ers  Association  in  1884  by,  1284-1270. 

Potter,  Mr.  William  A.,  Secretary  New 
lorls  Industrial  Kducation  Association. 
Beports  by,  289-295. 

rotters,  The  Etrnpoan,  638. 

Two  famous,  Palissy  and  Delia  Eobbia,  6*9. 

rettery,  School  of,  At  the  annual  meeting, 
J^uary,  1891,  the  U.  S.  Potters'  Associa- 
tion decide  to  establish  a,  cxix. 

Poverty,  A  needless  evil,  552. 

Powell,  Wm.  B.,  Superintendent,  introduces 
indneti'ial  training  in  schools  of  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C.  (1885-1886),  101. 
pla,n3  and    nirects  the   great   exhibition  of 
scholars'  industrial  work  shown  in  Wash- 
ington, in  1889, 236. 
"A  Teachers'  Manual  of  Manual  Training" 
issued  by,  for  teachers  in  jpublic  schools  of 
Washington,  D.C.,xci-xcii. 
takes  part,  with  an  exhibition  of  work  of 
Washington  public  scboolpupils, in  Boston 
"Conference  on  Manual  lj:aining,"  April, 
1891,  cxxxviii. 

Primnry  Schools,  Application  of  Frobel's 
principles  to  the,  a  paper  read  at  Chicago, 
July.  1887,  by  Miss  Kate  L.Brown,  of  Bos- 
ton. Mass.,  702-706. 

Property.    Claims  of  education  in  relatiou  to 
"  rights  "  of,  533-538. 
Education  the  source  of,  539,  see  also  555-559. 
Sources  of,  534. 

Public  Kducation.  Fundamental  Principles 
underlying.  963-964. 

Public  Education  AsBociation,  in  Phila- 
delphia. Introduction  to  series  of  Ke- 
porta  made  by  Miss  Pendleton,  Secretary 
of  the,  989-991.  ' 

Public  Kducation  Society  of  TXevr  York 
City,  (1888),  1017-1020. 

Publif:  Free  Schools.  Heasons  stated  for 
giving  Appendix  "I"  wholly  to  argu- 
ments in  mvor  of  the  claims  of,  on  the 
public,  xcix.  * 

Public  Manual  Training  School  as  a 
part  of  a  City  Public  School  system,  first 
proposed  by  President  M.  A,  I^'ewell,  of 
Baltimore,  at  Louisville,  1877, 32. 

Public  School,  The  evolution  of  the, 
elfected  through  private  experiments  began 
by  private  citizens,  29-30. 

Public  Scliool  Methods.  General  dissatis- 
fection  with,  in  1870, 1. 

Public  Schools,  Art  Eduoation  in,  A  paper  on, 

by  President  James  MacAlister  of  Drexel 

Institute,  read  before  Philadelphia  meeting 

of  Superintendents,  (1891),  cxxiii. 

Beginning  of  demand  for  Industrial  Training 

in,  13-23. 
Beginnings  of  Industrial   Education  in,  re- 
ferred tOr  97-98. 
Character  of  attendance  on,  largely  affected 

by  local  surroundings,  '77. 
Character  of    recent   combined    opposition 

to,  SIR 
Collections  of  inexpensive  artistic   objects 

for  illustration  in,  how  possible,  6. 
An  early  experiment  in  giving  Manual  Edu- 
cation in,  described  by  L.  H.  Marvel,  967-973. 
]B*or  programmes  of  courses  of  drawing  to  be 
giveu  in  all  grades  of,  see  papers  bv  Messrs. 
Carter,  Clark,  and  Bailey,  pages  1243, 1253, 
and  1275. 
Function   of,  diacnased  by  Professor  C.  M. 
Woodward,  at  Chicago,  in  1887, 814-817. 


Public  SchooIs-^Continued. 

Hand  work  in.  An  article  on,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Godfrey  Leiand,  733-736. 

how  Industrial  Education  will  benefit  the, 
948. 

Industrial  Training  for,  68-69. 

Industrial  Training  in,  desirable,  see  address 
ofi  William  Walter  Phelps,  at  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  24-25. 

Light  thrown  on  proposed  Industrial  Train- 
ing ^in,  by  results  secured  in  training  of 
children  of  wild  Indians,  at  Hampton  and 
Carlisle,  60-61. 

Manual  Training  in.  Extracts  from  paper  by 
Professor  Thomas  Davidson  on,  801-804. 

May  technical  education  be  taught  in.  964. 

Methods  of  inatrnctiou  in,  cloaely  studied  and 
criticised  b,y  American  Educators,  29-34. 

Need  of  Art  training  in,  recited  by  President 
MacAlister,  cxxvl. 

Normal  Drawing  Classes  for  teachers  of,  li. 

The  new  departure  in  Education  in,  37-42. ' 

Objection  to  teaching  of  trades  in,  stated  by 
Dr.  E.  E.  'Wliite,  964-965. 

Orlgiu  of  movement  for  industrial  training 
iji,  1. 

The  place  Manual  Training  should  occupy  in 
a  system  of,  the  topic  discussed  at  the  Chi- 
cago meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Asaooiation  in  1887,  807-830. 

Possibilities  for  Art  training  in,  suggested, 
4-5,  ( 

Practical  suggestions  for  thp  promotion  of  art 
training  in,  by  Dr.  MacAlister,  oxxvii. 

Relations  between  the  Press  and  the,  xxix- 

XXX. 

The  relation  of  private  organizations  to  the, 

306-307. 
--  "The  achool  the  aymbol  of  the  State,"  cxxy. 
Special  technical  aohoola  should  supplement, 

965-966. 
Studies  in  each  school  must  be  adapted  to 

character  and  length  of  attendance,  77-78. 
Suggestions  as  to  the  influence  on  the  tastes 

and  manners  of  the  i>eople  made  possible 

by  the  training  given  in  the,  713-715. 
Teaching   of  historic  ornament  and  design 

in,  1275-1280. 
Theor.y  and  limitations  of,  568-571. 
Two  new  classes  of,  proposed,  49. 
What  the,  have  done  for  Massachusetts,  572. 
Public     "Trade"     and    "Technical" 

Schools,  Possibility  of  both,  suggested,  84. 

'K, 

Raffaelle,  decorated  walls  and  made  designs  • 

for  looms,  650-651. 
>'Keady,  Samuel,  Home  for  Cirls"  in 
Baltimore,  JfJaryland,  presided  over 
by  Miss  Helen  J.  Rowe,  mentioned  as  an 
"Ideal"  Orphans'  Home,  xlix-1. 
Beport,  Extract  from  a,  on  the  opening  of 
free  Kindergarten.^   in  the  Dnlted  States; 
made  to  the  National  Conference  of  Chai^- ' 
ities  and  Corrections  at  1st.  Paul,  in  1866, 
by  Constance  Mackenzie,  693-695. 
The  Nashville,  Described  and  considered,  Ivi. 
Beport,  Part   V.  of  this.   Correspondence 
concerning,  xxvii-xxix. 
Plan  and  contents  of.  summarized  xxvi-xxvii. 
Beception  accorded  to,  xxvii. 
Besolutions  approving,  xxx-xzxi. 
The  several  editions  o^  described,  xxxi-xxxii. 
Part  II.  of  this.    Changes   noted  in 

the  purpose  and  plan  of,  xcviii-xcix. 
necessarily  refiecta  cootemporary  move- 
ments, xxxii. 
Purposes  of,  summarized,  cxlvii. 
Summary  of  order   of  arrangements  of 
the  chapters  and  appendices  of,  cxli- 
cxlvii. 
Beports,  Annual,    Extracts  from,  by  Hon. 
Horace  Mann  when  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts  State  Board  of  Education  (1837- 
1848),  519-573. 
The  several  classes  of  Government, 'briefly 
characterized,  xxv. 
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KepubUc,  As  the  rnlers  of  a,  are  cbosen  from 
the  people,  all  the  people  shonld  be  educated, 
567. 
Common  ScbooU  are  the  hope  of  the,  says 

Channcey  M.  Depew,  579-580. 
How  ieuorance  threatens  the,  667. 
Tn  a,. all  citizens  must  he  educated,  592. 
In  a,  not  only  elementary  but  higher  educa- 

.  tion  must  be  proTided  for,  592. 
The  word,  a  synonym  for  a  State  governed  by 
a  constitution,  which  depends  for  security 
on  the  intelligence  and  allegiance  of  Free 
citizens,  515. 

Rerue  Pedagogique,  Paris.  Tribute  to 
Dr.  Philbrlck  in  issue  of  March  15th,  1886, 
of  the,  zxxtIL 

Rice,  Darid  R.,  Superintending  Principal  of 
Schools  of  Hoboken,  reports  on  Drawing 
and  Industrial  Education  (1886),  162-164. 

RiCkoflT,  Hon*  Andretr  jr.,  Is  made  Princi- 
pal of  WOrkingman's^School,  New  York 
City,  id  1887, 471. 

Roscoe,  ni.  P.,  Professar  Sir  Henry  R., 
Address  on  Technical  Education  by,  at 
Prize  distribution,  Liverpool,1886, 1028-1031. 

Rossiter,  Mr.,  a  famous  English  artist.    The 
great  aohooli-oom  at  Uppingham  is  deco- 
rated with  a  series  of  noble  paintings  bv, 
.      731.- 

Ro^ve,  Miss  Helen  jr.,  Principal  of  the 
"Samuel  Heady  Home  for  Orphan  Girls" 
in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  xlix-1. 

Ruwell,  JMr.  Pranii,  in  charge  of  Boston 
"  Whittling  School,"  13. 

Rndd,  mtas  Emily  P.,  Superintendent  North 
Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  337. 

Rue  Tournefort,  Paris,  France,  School 
in.  Methods  of  Manual  Training  followed 
in  the,  1127-1128. 

Runkle,  President,  Keference  to  the  sugges- 
tion of,  as  to  the  philosophy  underlying  aU 
educational  methods,  261. 

Ruskin,  Mr.  John,  President  of  London 
"  Art  for  Schools  Association,"  9. 

Rnssejl,  Governor,  of  Massachu'sett^,  addresses 
the  "Conference  on  Manual  Training"  in 
Boston,  April  8th,  1891,  cxsxix. 


Sabin.  Henry,  State  Superintendent  of  Iowa, 
chosen  President  of  Department  of  Super- 
intendence for  1891-1892,  cxxii. 

Paper  read  by,  at  Philadelphia  meeting  (1891), 
cxxii.^ 
Salicis,  monsieur  Gustave  Adolphe,  In- 
spector-General of  Manual  Training  in 
France,  Biographical  notice  of,  by  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  1123-1124. 
Scbool  Rxhibitions,  The  Centennial  Ideal 
of,  207. 

Changes  in  the  meaning  attached  to  the  word, 
considered,  207-209. 

description  of  those  of  Schools  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  225-227. 

Difference  in  purpose  of,  of  scholars'  indus- 
trial work,  220. 

Interesting  Industrial,  by  pupils  of  the  High 
School  of  West  Boylston,  Massachusetts, 
227-231. 

Industrial  work  done 'on  definite  plans  for, 
shown  by  scholars  in  Moline,  Hlinois  (1886), 
220-225. 

Industrial  voluntary  work  shown  in,  by 
scholars  in  Junction  City,  Kansas,  1883, 217- 
220. 

The  Manual  Training  Ideal  of,  208. 

Of  scholars'  work.  Limitations  of,  231. 

Plans  of  the  Moline,  given  in  detail,  220-225. 

The  Provincial  Ideal  of,  207.- 
School  XiibraiT,  begun  in  the  Boylston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, High  School  by  exhibition  of 
scholars'  work,  228-230. 

Ear  reaching  influence  of  one,  in  the  High 
School  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
established  before  1840,  229. 


Schools,    American,  How,  impress  a  visiting 
educator  from  Anstralia,  cxxxvi. 

Art  collections  for.  The  Manchester  Mu- 
seum provides  lending,  719-722. 

Basis  of  common,  537-538. 

Common,  are  effective  instruments  of  civUi- 
zation,  551. 

Dangers  incident  to  Sectarian,  685. 

"Elementary,"  Use  of  Pictures  and  other 
"Works  of  Art  in,  Apaper  entitled,  read  and 
discn-^sed  at  International  Conference  on 
Education,  in  London,  1884, 716-726. 

English  City  children  in.  Ignorance  of  natu- 
ral objects  shown  by,  717. 

Importance  of  the  elemeiitflry  or  lower  grade, 
761. 

The  Lending  Art  Collections  provided  by  the 
Manchester,  England,  Museum  for,  de- 
scribed, 719-720. 

Of  the  People,  How  European  Standing  Ar- 
mies serve  in  some  measure  as,  xcvi-xcviii. 

Pictures  for,  Comnients  by  Manchester  Guar- 
dian on  the  exhibition  of,  made  in  1887  by 
the  Art  for  Schools  Association  of  Manches- 
ter, England,  726-727. 

Public,  The  influence  of,  a  paper  read  by  Dr. 
William  T-  Harris  before  State  Teachers' 
Association  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in 
October,  1881, 589-596. 

Sectarian,  utterly  un-American,' 580. 

"Value  of  attendance  on,  strikingly  shown 
by  history  of  Paisley,  Scotland,  before  and 
after  the  year  1800, 530-531. 
Sehived'ler,  iniss  Panny  R.,  Eirst  principal 
of  the  Free  Kindergarten,  New  York  City, 
Seport  by,  466-468. 
Science,  The  new  educational  movement  the 

child  of, «. 
Scott,  Mr.  Jesnp  W.,  founds  the  Toledo  TTni- 
versity  of  Aits  and  Trades  which  later  is 
merged  in  the  Manual  TrainingDepartment 
of  the  Toledo  High  School,  400. 
Scott,  Sir  Waiter,  'Lines  in  memory  of  Pitt  by, 

quoted,  xlii. 
Searer,  SnperintendentRdwin  P.,Conci8e 
history  of  development  of  Boston  Schools 
by,  21-22. 

E«racts  ftom  Keport  for  1835  by,  116-118. 

indorses  Kindergartens,  49. 

Letter  from,  116. 

Paper  on  Manual  Training  Schools  read  be- 
fore the  Boston  Trade  Club  by,  Febinary  3, 
1887,  795-799. 

Plan  in  detail  for  a  "Mechanic  Arts  High 
School"  given  by,  Ixxi-lxxvi. 

Kemarks  by,  in  the  Boston  discussion  of  "In- 
dustrial Education  in  our  Common  Schools, " 
January  20, 1887, 787-788. 

Kemarks  on  Industrial  Education  in  his  re- 
port of  1883, 20-24. 

Suggestions,  report,  ahd  plan  concerning  a 
proposed  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  by, 
Ixv-Ixxvi. 

suggests  the   addition  of  a  Public  Manual 
Training     School   to  the   Boston    Public 
Schools,  23. 
Meidel,  Robert,  a  Swiss  teacher,  Extracts  from 
'  *  Industrial  Instruction, "  a  i^SCeut  book  by, 
757-764. 
Seligman,  Joseph,  Esq.,  The  late,  gave 
$10,000  to  the  endowemeut fund  of  "The 
United  Belief  Works  of  the  Society   for 
Ethical  Culture,"  New  York  City,  404. 
Scwin^BC,    All  forms  of  needlework  are  taught  in 
the  Training  Schools  of  BeMum,  1120-1122. 

Authority  for  teaching,'in  Scoots  of  Balti- 
more urged  by  President  Morris,  of  the 
School  Board,  in  1887, 183. 

can  be  readily  taught  in  all  country  schools-, 
204. 

Can  be  taught  in  schools  by  a  series  of  prao< 
Ileal  lessons.  State  Superintendent  Newell, 
of  Maryland,  in  address  at  Philadelphia, 
1879,  says,  34. 

discussed  at  Chicago  in  1887, 828-830. 

Exhibit  of,  in  1886,  with  other  Manual  Train- 
ing work  shown  by  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  of  Now  Haven,  Connecticut,  225-227. 
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Sewpng— Continued. 

Por  earlj  recent  efforts  to  Introdnce,  in  pnb- 

bo  schoolf;,  see  references  in  Index  to  Part 

I  oithis  Keport. 
How.  is  tausht  in  Montolair  Industrial  School, 

New  Jersey,  1882  to  1886, 160-161. 
How,  IS  taught  in  State  Normal  School  of 

Maryland,  as  stated  bv  Br.  Wewell,  184-185. 
•"V^i-t^RgW  \°  tbe   fflgh  School  if  Peru, 

Illinois,  193, 194. 
how  taught  in  Girls'  Iformal  School,  Phila- 

liel-im*'  ™'f"'**  ''y  I"™"'?*!  Fetter, 

t"  ^»°'<=lair  Industrial  School  in  1887, 162. 
in  fhiladelphia  schools,  Beport  on,  by  Su- 

perintendent  McAlister  (1888),  1193-U94. 
in    Philadelphia    Secondary    and   Grammar 

schools,  Instruction  given  in,  reported  by 

President  Steel  for  1885,  173. 
in  schools  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey  (1886), 

163-165. 
in   schools  of  Jamestown.    Now   York,    as 

shown  in  the  Children's  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion, held  in  New  York  city  in  1886,  287. 
in  schools  of  New,  Bedford,  in  the  years  of 

1885  and  1886,  123-124. 
Instruction  in,  as<  given  in  the  lower  grades 

of  girls'  grammar  schools  in  Boston,  787. 
Instruction   in,  promoted    as   a    matter   of 

course  by  the  several  Indnstrial  Education 

Associations,  accounts  of  which  are  given  in 

chapter  xvii.  251-353. 
introduced  in  schools  of  Philailelphia,  170. 
Introduction  of,  in  girls'  schools  of  Phila- 

delphia  early  in  1884,  Ixxxiii. 
Introduction  of,  in  schools  of  New  Haven, 

Connecticut,  1886,  li!9. 
Introduction   of,  in  schools  of   Springfield, 
-  Massachusetts,  in  1884,  129-130. 
iMethod  of  teaching,  in  schools  of  Springfield, 

Massachusetts,  as  reported  by  Miss  L.  A. 

Fay  at  Chicago  in  188?,  812. 
Place  of,  in  sohools  of  Washington,  D.  C,  as 

shown  in  connection  with  exhibition  of  In- 
dustrial work  of  pupils  in  1888,  242-245. 
recommended  by  Superintendent  MacAlister, 

1179-1180. 
recommended  by  the  New  Jersey  Board  of 

Education,  1223-1224. 
Beference  to,  in  girls'  schools  of  Boston.  21. 
Beference  to  its  introduction  in  girls'  schools 

of  Boston,  97. 
Keport  of  Philadelphia  "Sub  committee  "  on, 

to  Public  Education  Association  (1880),  991- 

994. 
Eeport  on  two  years'  experiment  of,  in  schools 

of  Philadelphia,  by  President  Steel,  1183- 

1185. 
Scholars'  work  in,  as  shown  in   "Annual 

Hand-Craft    Exhibits"    made   by    public 

schools  of  Moline,  Illinois,  220-225. 
Sohdlars'   work  in,  shown  in  exhibition  by 

Supils  of  the  High  School,  West  Boylston, 
[assachnsetts,  in  1886,  230-231. 
See  place  given  to,  in  conrse  of  Domestic 

economy   for    girls   in   Manual    Training 

School  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  419-420. 
See  Synopsis  of  courses  of,  for  girls  from  7  to 

13  years  of  age  in  elementary  schools  of 

France,  1127. 
Superintendent  Dntton  recommends  adoption 

of,  in  schools  of  New  Haven  (1885),  1160. 
Success  of  the  experiment  of  introducing,  in 

the  Boston  schools  testified  to  by  President 

Francis  A,  Walker,  810. 
Teachers  of,  how  selected  for  schools  of  Phil- 
adelphia, 180. 
Value  of  instruction  in,  in  public  schools, 

Kemarks  by  Mrs.  Rebecca  D.  Bickoff  at 

Chicago  in  1887  as  to  the,  819. 
Work  of  pnpiU  in.  as  shown  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  Philadelphia  scholars'  work  held  in 

1888, 232-236. 
Work  of  pupils  in  the  colored  schools  in,  was 

shown  in  the  Industrial  Exhibition  held 

June,  1888,  in  the  Miner  School  building, 

Washington,  D.  C,  247. 
A  year's  work  in,  hy  pupils  of  Girls'  Normal 

School,  Philadelphia  (1884),  171. 
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Shaw,  Mr.  John  V.,  Principal  of  Montclair 
Technical  School,  Beport  for  (1884)  by,  1S7- 
159. 
ShrlHeld,  England,  Prize   distribntions  to 
pupils  of  the  TOhnical  School,    January, 
1888, 1035-1040. 
Technical  Training  in,  1044. 
Sheldon,  mr.  Kdward  A.,  Opens  a  Training 
School  for  Primary  Teachers  at  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  in  1862,  577. 
Sheldon.  Wni.  M.,  President  National  Edu- 
cational Association  in  1887,  Report  to,  by 
George  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  Chairman  Commit- 
mittee  on  Educational  Exposition.  830-841. 
Sill,  J,  M.  B.,  Superintendent  schools  of  De- 
troit.   Beport  on  drawing  in  1885-'86  by, 
197-199. 
Skill,  The  need  of  certain  forms  Of  technical, 
formerly  requisite  in  handwork,  now  les- 
sened by  the  increase  and' variety  of  inven- 
tions, 04. 
Slater   Fund,     Industrial   Education   in   all 

schools  aided  by  the,  cxiii. 
Sliijd,  An  account  of,  compiled  by  I.  iSdwards 
Clarke,  863^93. 
as  set  forth  by  the  authorities  of  the  school 
at  NSSs,  Sweden,  with  list  of  tools   and 
models  used,  889-893. 
Comments  on,  by  Dr.  Harris,  908. 
.Swedish  Wood,  referred  to,  1045. 
the  word  and  the  method  defined,  864-867. 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

Art  collection  of,  referred  to,  4. 
Smith,  jn  r.  Creorj^e,  Teacher  ot  carpentry  in 
Boston  schools.    Programme  of  lessons  by, 
119. 
SmiCh,  IMargaret  K.,  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Oswego,  New  York,  translates  the 
book    on     "Industrial   Instruction"     by 
B"bert  Seidel,  a  Swiss  teacher,  757. 
Smith,  Art  master.  Professor  fValter, 
Account  of  the  last  sickness,  death,  and 
burial  of  the  late,  by  his  daughter,  referred 
to,  zlii. 
Address  to  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, at  Worcester  by,  955-962. 
Letters  from  Miss  Smith,  giving  an  account 
of  the  sickness  and  death,  September  14th, 
1886.  of,.xlvi. 
the  memory  of  this  man  of  genius  is  cher- 
ished in  America^  xlviii. 
Personal  charactenstics  of,  xliv. 
Bare  gifts  of,  as  a  teacher,  zliii-xliv. 
Besolutions  in  memory  of,  passed -by  the  Art 
Departmiait,  N.  E.  A.,  at  Chicago,  1888, 1284, 
1285. 
'    BesolutiODS  -passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  in 
Chioago,  niinois,  July,  1887,  in  commemora- 
tion o^  xlviii. 
returns  to  England,  xlv. 
Tribute  to  the  late,  xlii-xlviii. 
Socrates,  The  address  on,  by  Dr.  Fitch,  dis* 
cussed  by  Bev.  Canon  Daniel,  Dr.  Wormell, 
and  others,  1056-^1057. 
Life  and  methods  of,  related  by  Dr.  J.  G. 

Fitch,  1051-1057. 
Opinion  of,  on  the  educative  value  of  mere 

handiwork,  1065. 
President  Johnston  quotes  from,  cii-cv. 
South,  Expenditures  for  education  in  the,  cxii. 
Si^arkes,  ITlr.  John,  Headmaster  South  Ken- 
sington Art  Schools.     Letter  concerning 
"Portl"  from. xxix. 
Spaulding,  ITIr.  Kandall,   Superintendent 
Montolair,    New  Jersey,  Letter  from,  de- 
claring the  experiment  of  Industrial  Train- 
ing, now  tried  in  Montclair  for  five  years, 
a  success  (1887),  162. 
reports  on  Industrial  Training  (1888),  159-162. 
Spencer,  K.  C,  Esq.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin.   Brief  statement  of  plans  of  the  Man- 
ual Training  Association  by,  205-206. 
Sprine,  Mr.  E.  A.,  Sculptor, lif  Perth  Amboy, 
New  Jersey,  referred  to  for  bis  efforts  to 
introduce  clay  modelling  in  schools,  149. 
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Springfield,  JVIasanchUMettSvA  report  to 
tUeScliool Committee  of,  bySuperintendent 
A.  P.' Stone,  on  "ihe  Kindergarten  in  rela, 
tion  to  Public  Schools, "  October  30th,  1886- 
695-697. 
lleport  by  Superintendent  Stone  of,  on  com- 
mon school  education,  126. 
Bcport  by  achool  committee  of,  on  industrial 

training  xa  schools  in  1886, 130-132. 
Keport  ox  school  commiltee  on  seeing   in 

schools  of,  in  1884, 129. 
School  of  carpentry  in,  813. 

Statistics,  Educational,  A  few  suggestive, 
594-595. 

Statues  of  mnnn  and  Webster,  Signifi- 
cance of  the  erection,  by  the  State  of  Massa* 
chuaetts,  of  the,  515, 

Steel,  Edward  T.,  President  Philadelphia 
Board  ot  Education,  Credit  to;  and  to  his 
fellow  members  of  the  Board,  for  the  im- 

SrovemeiibJn  the  organization  of  the  Phila- 
plphia  school  system,  Ixxvii. 
Eudoraes  the  work  of  the  new  "  Superintend- 
ent," and  Recites  tlie  success  of  the  new 
methods  in  his  annual  repurt  for  1884, 167- 
170.  V ' 

Extracts  from  report  by,  for  1885, 172-175. 
Report  by,  for  1886, 1183-1185. 
Keportby,  on  Indnstrial  Education  (1881), 

1165. 
Report  of,  referred  to,  98. 
suggests  in  his  report  for  1883,  the  opening  of 
a  City  Manual  Training  School  in  Philaael- 
phia,  1 167, 
Stetson,  Mr.  €harles  IB.,  The  late,  referred 

to,  xxxiii. 
Stiuison^l^roiessor  John  Ward.,  Director 
Art  Classes  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York,  referred  to,  67. 
Director  New  York  Ii^stitute  for  Artist  Arti- 
'  eans,  referred  to,  czx. 
Stone,  A.   P>,  Superintendent  of  schools  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.    Extracts  from 
reports  by,  126-129. 
Report  to  the  school  committee  by,  on  ' '  the 
Klodergarten  in  relation  to  public  schools," 
695-697. 
Report  on  Kindergartens  by,  133. 
Story,   Hon.  Allan    C,  President   Chicago 
Board  of  Education.  Extracts  from  address 
of  welcome  by,  to  National  Educational  As- 
sociation in  1887,  805-807. 
Strong,  Rev.  Josiafa,   Qnotation   from  the' 
book  by,  fentitled  •■  Our  Country:  It»  possi- 
ble future  and  its  present  crisis,"  629. 
Study,  SngeestioDS  as  to  methods  or,  750-751. 
Sumner,  Hon.  Cliarles,  Quoted  in  reference 

to  national  aid  for  education,  72. 
Snpcrintendcnta,  State  and  City  School,  Ef- 
forts of,  To  improve  methods  of  instruction, 
30. 
Reception  to,  by  School  Board  of,  Philadel- 
phia, February  26, 1891,  cxxl. 
Swan,  Robf^rt,  Esq.,  Credit  given  to,  by  Pres- 
ident Walker,  for  the  introdtiction  of  sew- 
ing in  theBo-tou  schools,  792, 
Switzerland,  Report  on  Industrial  Education 
and  Trade  Schools  in,  made  by  Hon.  Boyd 
Winchester,  the  U.  S.  Minister,  February, 
1887,  753-755. 

T. 

Tadd,  J.  Tiibcrty,  Principal  Philadelphia  In- 
dustrial Art  School.  Report  for  1886-1887, 
by.  1186-1188. 

Teacliiin^of  Trailes  in  Public  Schools, 

OblectioQB  to.  964-965. 
Technical  JSdneation  in  N«w  fork  City, 

A  concise  list  of  schools  giving,  765-766. 
Technical   Oducation,   Activity    of   Euro- 
])ean  countries  in   generously   promoting, 

] 065-1066. 
Address  concerning,  by  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe, 

M.  P.,  1028-1031. 
Ambiguity  of  the  term,  recognized  by  Miss 

Bosamond  Davenport-Hill,  1041. 
Prawing,  the  true  basis  of,  068. 


Technical  Education— Continued. 

Dr.  Fitch  discriminates  between  two  kinds 
of,  1057. 

In  Board  Schools.  Extracts  from  an  article 
in  the  May,  1888,  number  of  the  Contempo* 
rary  Review,  by  Miss  Rosamond  Hill,  on, 
1041-1048. 

Meaning  of  the  term,  as  used  by  Professor 
Roscoe,  referred  to,  1025. 

Mr.  Mundellfi  defines,  1037. 

Needof,  felt  throughout  the  manufacturiog 
centres  of  England,  1040. 

A  notable  discussion  concerning,  held  in  the 
"Nineteenth  Century"  during  1888,  by  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair  and  Lord  Armstrong,  1009- 
1090. 

of  service  to  the  Captains  of  Indtistry,  not 
to  mere  laborers,  1071-1072, 

Professor  Hele-Sbaw  on  the  Tarious  defini- 
tions of  the  term,  1033-1034. 

Professor  Roscoe  defines,  1029-1030, 

Remarkable  movement  for  promoting,  in 
England.  85. 

The  use  of  the  word  "Technical."  discussed 
by  Director  Colton,  of  Newark  Technical 
School,  156-157. 

The  Vague  Cry  for,  by  Lord  Armstrong,  1069- 
1072. 
Technical  Instruction,  Account  of  confer- 
ence on,  held  in  London  by  educators  and 
prrictical  artisans,  November,    1887,  1061- 
1068. 
Technical    School,    Newark,  New    Jersev, 
Liatof  officers  and  instructors  in  (1887-88), 
156. 
Technical  Schools,  Origin  of,  as  given  by 
Superintendent  A.  P.  Marble,  135-136. 

Desirable,  747. 
*'  TecbnicalTraininc  in  American  Schools,'' 
by  President  E.  E.  White,  963-966. ' 

For  girls,  1099-1103. 

"Various  authorities  quoted  concerning,  1043. 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  Quotations  from  "InMe- 

moriam,"  by,  xlvi-xlvir. 
Text  Rooks  of  Cookery,  List  of,  given  by 
Mrs.  Rowland-Williams,  Pre^^dent  of  North- 
ern Dnion  of  Schools  of  Cookery,  1111. 
Thomas,  JMr.  Care,  discusses  and  criticises 
the  paper  on  "  the  use  of  art  works  in  ele- 
mentary schools,"  read  by  Mr.   Horsfall, 
722-724. 
Thompson,  Professor  Silranus  P.,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Finsbury  Technical  College, 
London.    Paper  on  *' The  present  position, 
of  the  Technical    In&trnctiou   question," 
read  before  a  conference  of  educators  and 
artisans  by,  1066-1068. 

taper  by,  discussed,  1066-1068. 
Thompson,  31r.  Ijan^don  S.,  of  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  Report  by,  on  work  in  Drawing 
shown  at  the  San  Francisco  meetingin  1888, 
1304-1305. 

joins  in  seconding  resolutions  offered  in  Chi- 
cago, in  memory  of  the  late  Professor  Smith, 
xlviii. 
Thriufi,  Mr.  Edmund,  Headmaster  of  Up- 
pingham School,  England.    Account  of  nn- 
ble  artistic  surroundings  provided,  and  of 
-  Industrial  training  introduced  by  the  late. 
729-731. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Cost   of  tuition   in    Manual 
Trainin  g  Department  in  High  School  of,  420. 

Domestic  Economy  Department,  in  High 
School  of,  418-420. 

Evening  School  in,  Superintendent  Compton 
reports  on,  426. 

List  of  officers  and  teachers  in  Manual  Train- 
ing Department  of  High  School  of,  1886-87, 
428-429. 

Manual  Department  of  High  School  of,  under 
joint  control  of  Toledo  Board  of  Education 
and  Directors  of  Toledo  University,  405. 

Manual  Training  Department  of  High  School 
of,  Organization  o^  methods  of  instruction 
and  schedule  of  studies  taught  iti,  413-424. 

Mnnual  Training  School,  Origin  and  do^el- 
opment  of  the,  405-429. 
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I'oleda,  Ohio— ContioTied. 

Origin  of  Manual  Training  School  of,  due  to 

Mr.  Jesnp  W.  Scott,  400. 
Report  by  tjuperintendent  H.  W.Comptoii  of, 
on  the  practical  value  of  Drawing  and  Clay 
Modeling  in  Primary  Schools,  1309-1310. 
Statistics  of  attendance  in  Mannal  Training 
Uepaitment  in  High  School  of,  for  1887-1888 
427.  ' 

Tool  work,  The  Intellectual  value  of,  a  paper 
read  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  at  the  Nashville 
meeting  in  1889,  937-942. 
"Trade"  Schools  and  "Technical" 
Schools,  Possibility  of  future  provision 
for  Public,  suggested,  84. 
Training  Schools  for  teachers  of  Cookery, 

Impoitance  of,  1118. 
Tribune,  The  New  fork,  List  of  schools  in 
the  city  giving  technical  education,  from 
article  m,  April  3, 1887, 7C5-786.  •■ 
Tulanp  llniversitr,  New  Orletins,  (.on- 
■■iann,  described  and  characterized,  by 
Dr.  Mayo,  cxi. 
Industrial   Drawing  and   Manual  Training 

taai;ht  in,  cix. 
Origin  of,  cviii. 
Keference  to  Free  Drawing  classes  of,  cix. 

V. 

United  States,  Immense  growth  of  the,  foreseen 

by  Horace  Mann,  573.' 
The  making  of  the,  largely  credited  to  first 

colonists  of  New  England  by  recent  writer 

in  London  Times,  541. 
ITppinKham,  England,  School  of,  Account 

of,  729-731. 

V. 

Vassar     College,     Ponghheepsie,    IVew 

If  ork.  Art  collection  of,  referred  to,  4. 
Vecht,  Account  of,  A  modern  workman  who 
adopts  Cellini's  methods,  644-645. 

W. 

Walker,  Francis  A.,  President  Massachn- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  Address  by, 
on  "Technical  Education,"  given  in  Appen- 
dix "  G, "  Part  I,  of  this  KepoTt,  referred  to, 
and  commended,  55. 

Paper  on  "Manual  Education  in  Urban  Com- 
munities," read  by,  in  Chicago,  in  1887,' 
807-810. 

'  'A  plea  for  Industrial  Education  in  the  Public 
Schools."  A  reply  to  Dr.  Dickinson  by, 
made  Febriiary  10th,  1887,  788-793. 

President  New  England  Conference  of  Edu- 
cational Workers  in  1891.  See  report  of 
Conference  on  Mannal  Training,  cxxxviii. 

Remarks  by,  on  the  Changes  in  Edncational 
Methods,  when  introducing  Professor  0.  M. 
Woodward  to  a  Boston  audience,  771-772. 

Remarks  on  Kindergartens  by,  49. 

Talk  on  teaching  arithmetic,  by,  46-47. 
Walker,  Stephen  A.,  President  of  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education,  reports  on  Draw- 
ing and  Industrial  Edncation  (1884-1885), 
143-145. 
Ware,  Professor  W^illiam  B.,  Report  by, 
on  the  preparationof  the  Manual  on  "Wood- 
working tools  and  how  to  nee  them,"  re- 
ferred to,  17. 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  Ac- 
coontof  the  National  Indnstrial  Association 
established  in,  April  6, 1883, 318-334. 

Art  objects  in  schoolrooms  of  Franklin  School 
Bnilding  of,  7. 

Colored  High  School  of,  Manual  Tralniug  in- 
troduced in,  1886-87,111. 

Conditions  affecting  indnstrial  training  in 
the  schools  of,  are  exceptional,  89-90. 

Exhibition  of  industrial  work  of  pupils  in 
colored  schools  of,  June  ISth,  1888, 246-249. 

Exhibition  of  industrial  work  of  pupils  in 
white  schoole  of,  Hay  Slst,  1888, 236-245. 


M^HShington,  District  of  Columbia— Con- 
tinued. _ 

Exhibition  of  industrial  work  of  public  school 
pupilsof,  shown  at  Boston  "  Conference  on 
Manual  i?raining"  bjr  Superintendent  Pbw- 

'   ell,  April  1891,  cxxxviii. 

Exhibition  of  industrial  work  shown  by  white 
schools  of,  opened  by  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Webb, 
President  of  the  Board  of  CommissionerH 
of  the  District  of  C61umbia,  241-242. 

Industrial  Training  for  colored  children  in,  90. 

Manual  Training  in  the  schools  of,  in  1890, 
xc-xcii. 

Mrs.  Anna  Lowell  Woodbury  opens,  mission 
school  of  cookery  in,  (1880),' 319. 

The  National  Indnstrial  Association  of,  pre- 
cedes, by  a  year,  the  New  York  Industrial 
Association,  319. 

Occupations  accessible  to  inhabitants  of,  re- 
stricted by  peculiar  conditions  incident  to 
its  being  the  capital  of  the  country,  89-9U. 

Reference  to  account  pf  the  Introduction  of 
Industrial  Art  Drawing  in  schools  of,  under 
Superintendent  Wilson,  101. 
Washington,  0.  C,  High  School  of.  Ex- 
periment of  introducing  Manual  Training 
in,  related  by  Principal  Paul  (1887),  102-103. 

High  standard  of,  110. 

Views  of  famous  buildings  in  halls  of,  6-7*. 
Washington,  1>,  C,  Public  Schools  of, 
Drawing  in  higher  grades  of,  a  success  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mrs.  S.  E.  Fuller,  111. 

Indnstrial  Training  begun  in,  under  direc- 
tion of  Superintendent  Wm.  B.  Powell, 
(1885)-86,101. 

Proposed  development  of  industrial  training 
in,  under  Superintendent  Powell,  1887-88, 
112-113. 

Specimens  of  industrial  work  by  pupils  of, 
shown  at   Boston*  Conference  on  Manual  ' 
Training  in  April,  1891,  cxxxviii. 

Superintendent  Wilson,  as  early  as  1874, 
planned  introduction  of  industrial  training 
in,  as  the  logical  development  of  the  In- 
dustrial Art  Drawing  which  he  then  intro- 
duced, 101. 
Wealth,  Education  directly  produces,  539.    See 

also  555-659. 
Webb,  Ijouis  K.,  Superintendent  of  schools. 
Junction  City,  Kansas,  Exhibition  of  schol- 
ars' work  in  1883,  under  direction  of,  217-220. 
Webster,  Daniel,  Statue  of,  in  front  of  State 

House  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  515. 

Webster,  H.  E.,  President  Dniou  University, 

Schenectady,  New  York,  discusses  paper 

at  Philadelphia  ii)peting,(1891),  cxxii. 

Wcrley,  Itliss   Emma,    teaches   sewing  in 

Peru  (Illinois)  High  School,  194. 
Whitakcr,  Professor,  of  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  suggests  a  Handbook 
of  Wood  Working,  17. 
White,  M.  E.,  of  Ohio,   Superintendent,  re- 
ferred to,  30. 

(Quotation  from  address  by,  taken  from  report 
in  "Education  "  for  December,  1887,  518. 
Whittier,  Jlohn  Creeuleaf,  Extract  from  a 
letter  from  the  venerable  poet,  showing  his 
appreciation  of  Dr.  Philbrick,  xxxv. 

Letter  concerning  "Part  I  "-from,  xxviii. 

Poem  entitled  "Our  State  "  by,  540. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Rowland,  President  North- 
ern Union  of  Schools  of  Cookery,  England, 
gives  list  of  textbooks  used,  1111. 
Williams,  S.  0„  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Car- 
nell  University.  Ithaca,  New  York,  Dis- 
cusses paper  at  Philadelphia  (1891),  cxxii. 
Wilson  Mission  Indnstrial  School  for 
Ciirls,  in  New  York  City,  Concise  account 
of,  286.  ■ 

Institutions  which  have  sprung  from  the, 
since  it  was  opened  in  1864,  305-306. 
Wilson,    J.    Ormond,     Superintendent    ol 
Washington  Schools,  Introduction  of  In- 
dnstrial Art  Drawing  by,  referred  to,  101. 

referred  to,  30. 
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Winchester,  Hon.  Boyd,  tT.  S.  Minister  to 
Switzerland.     Bepoit  made  In  Febrnftry, 
1887,  on  "  Industrial  Education  and  Trade 
Schools  in  Switzerland,"  by,753-75B. 
Wihrtow,  B.  B.,    Chairman   New   Bedford 
School  committee.    Beport  on   Sewing  in 
Schools  in  18D5  and  1880  by,  123-124. 
Wiseman,  Cnrdinai,  in  1852,  Address  by,  on 
"  liie  connection  or  relation  of  the  Arts  of 
Production  and  the  Arts  of  Design,"  838- 
B58. 
Woodbury,  Mrs.  Anna  Ijoweil,  opens  mis- 
sion school  of  cookery  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,in  1880,319. 
'      A  ])aper  by,  giving  the  history  of  the  first 
mission  school  or  cookery  in  Washington; 
D.C.,  325-326. 
Woodman,  Ifl^.  Cieor^e  K.,  on  the  *'  Proper 
place  of  Form  ^ludy  in  Education,"  A  paper 
by,  read  at  the  Art  Teachers*  annual  meet- 
ing in  Boston  in  1880, 1272-1274. 
Woodward,  of  St.  l^onis,  Professor  C. 
m*.  Address  by,  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, in  Baltimore,  in  1883,  referred  to,  367. 

Address  on  Manual  Training  by,  in  Boston, 
December  16th,  1885, 772-777. 

Book  by,  on  "  The  Manual  Training  School," 
recommended  by  Superintendent  Seaver, 
IxxT. 

Concise  statement  by,  describing  the  curricu- 
lum of  a  Manual  Training  School,  Iviii. 

makes  no  claim  that  the  Manual  Training 
Schools  give  Art  Training,  cxvii. 

Paper  on  '*  The  Function  of  the  Public 
School,"  read  by,  at  the  discussion  in  the 
Chicago  meeting  in  1887, 814-817. 

Remarks  by  Gx-Govemor  Sice,  Superinten- 
dent MacAlister,  of  Philadelphia,  Genl. 
Francis  A.  Walker,  and  Superintendent  Sea- 
Ter,  of  Boston/  at  the  dinner  given  to,  De- 
cember 17th,  1885,  780-781. 


Woodward,  of  St,  I/onis,  Professor  C. 

Jn.— Continued. 
Besponso  by,  to  the  opening  words  of  welcome 
spoken  by  Mr.  tTofan  K.  Clark  at  the  dinner 
given  by  him  in  honor  of  Dr.  "Woodward, 
778-780. 
reviews  history  of  the  complications  that  arose 
during  1885  and  1886  in  connection  with  the 
Baltimore  Manual  Training  High  School, 
373-374. 
States  the  purposes  and  limitations  of  the 

typical  Manual  Training  School,  liz-lxiii. 
Title  of  pamphlet  by,  crituising  the  Nashville 
report.    See  note,  page  liv. 

Wood  Yvoricing,  Programme  of  elementary 
lessons  in,  15-16.         ' 

Worcester,  John  C,  A.  1?I>,  Letter  from,  on 
object  and  result  of  school  exhibitions  in 
Boylston,  MassachnsettH,  230-231. 
Report  by,  on  exhibition  of  scholars'  work, 
227-231. 

Worcester,  miassnchnsetts,  Mr.  Walters. 
Perry,  director  of  drawing  in  schools  of, 
1884,  referred  to,  134. 

WorkiuKman's  School,  New  Yorli  City, 
The,  An  experimental  school  for  combln- 
ingsesthetic  with  Industrial  training  opened 
in  1880, 462-606. 
How  Phyoics  are  taught  in  (1887),  503. 
Manual  Training  Methods  used  in,  503. 

World's  Fair,  The  Hyde  Park,  Xiondon, 
England,  1851,  marks  the  opening  of  an 
Industrial  Era,  39.  The  adoption  of  Tech- 
nical Industrial  Education  by  the  nations 
of  the  world  brought  about  by,  39. 

World's  Fair  to  be  held  in  Chicago.  Im 
portance  that  Educators  should  begin  earl^ 
preparation  for  the  '  Columbian,"  cixxvi, 

Wormell,  M.  A.,  Dr.,  Extracts  from  paper 
read  by,  before  London  College  of  Precep- 
tors, Jane  22d,  1887, 1069-1060. 
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